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Cites  personal  reason 


Brittain  backs  out;  Schmidt  steps  up 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Students'  Council  has  been  led 
by  an  appointed  president  since 
May  7,  when  council  president 
Bruce  Brittain  backed  out  of  of- 
fice. 

He  was  replaced  by  internal 
vice-president  Lorenz  Schmidt  at 
a  special  meeting  of  council  the 
next  night. 

Brittain  cited  personal  reasons 
as  the  cause  of  his  resignation. 

His  notice  to  council  said  only, 
"Due  to  personal  reasons  I  must 
submit  my  resignation  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association,  Inc.,  ef- 
fective immediately." 


Bruce  Brittain 

Schmidt  was  chosen  by  council 
at  a  meeting  May  8,  to  serve 
as  interim  president  until  a  by- 
election  can  be  held  early  in  Oc- 
tober, He  defeated  three-other 
nominees:  Dave  Rayside,  student 
member  of  the  Senate  Commis- 
sion on  Undergraduate  Teaching 
and  Learning;  Dave  Balcon,  who 
sits  on  the  council  executive  as 


communications  commissioner; 
and  1968-69  council  president  Jer- 
ry Lampert. 

In  a  statement  read  to  council 
as  he  announced  his  resignation, 
Brittain  called  for  council  to  con- 
tinue its  work  in  redefining  and 
redirecting  the  operation  of  the 
New  University  Governmentstruc- 
ture. 

"The  open  meeting  held  this 
spring  was  an  outstanding  example 
of  Council's  willingness  to  assume 
their  proper  responsibilities  in  the 
field  of  education.  As  you  recall, 
the  meeting  had  as  its  purpose, 
the  presentation  of  a  strong  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  of  this  uni- 
versity delay  any  decision  con- 
cerning the  action  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  in  appointing 
students  to  their  committees  of 
promotion  and  tenure.  Strong,  de- 
cisive and  legitimate  action  of  this 
sort  taken  by  Council  is  to  be 
praised  and  encouraged,"  he  said. 

"Such  action  I  feel  was  justi- 
fie  d  in  that  the  New  University 
Government  Constitution  had  been 
accepted  in  good  faith  by  students, 
faculty  and  the  administration;  and 
in  that  any  decision  by  the  Senate 
would  have  exceeded  the  bounds 
of  legitimate  action  under  NUG. 

"The  Council,  by  choosing  to 
precipitate  a  crisis  over  this  is- 
sue, has  implicitly  adopted  a  stance 
that  -  in  the  interests  of  consis- 
tency -  should  be  carried  over 
to  next  year.  You  have  chosen 
to  assert  that  students  will  ac- 
cept a  part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  formulation  of  their  own 
education,  he  said." 

Brittain  beat  out  seven  other 
candidates  in  the  mid-February 
election,  and  took  office  March 
15.     His  closest  opponent,  Bob 
Nixon,  trailed  by  some  60  votes. 

(Schmidt  interview,  p.  2} 


Council  votes  low- 
rent  housing  loan 


Students'  Council  has  taken  a 
positive  step  to  rescue  Carleton 
students  from  the  continuing  hous- 
ing crisis. 

After  heated  debate,  including 
opposition  from  finance  commis- 
sioner Bruce  Joyce,  council  voted 
a  $7500  interest-free  loan  for 
the  purchase  of  houses  which, 
after  renovation,  will  be  rented 
to  students. 

The  first  house,  purchased  last 
week,  has  room  for  eleven  students 
and  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
in  August,  says  Ian  Kimmerly, 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Kimmerly  hopes  to  buy  two 
more  houses,  to  be  ready  by  Sep- 
tember. 

CMHC  loans  money 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
purchasing  the  houses  is  covered 
by  a  six  and  seven  eighths  per  cent 
CMHC  mortgage;  the  other  ten 
per  cent  of  the  money  being  used 
is  made  up  of  the  council  interest- 
free  loan. 

Mr.  Kimmerly  explained  how  the 
purchasing  is  being  done:"Welook 
for  houses  already  zoned  for  use 
as  boarding  houses.  These  houses 
have  to  pass  CMHC  and  municipal 
requirements  for  health  and  safe- 


ty standards  before  we  can  get  a 
mortgage,"  he  said. 

"We're  trying  to  get  the  best 
possible  housing  for  students,  even 
if  this  means  fewer  houses  are 
bought, 

"And  we  have  not  considered 
houses  which  are  rented  to  fami- 
lies who  would  be  evicted  if  we 
bought  them,"  stressed  Mr.  Kim- 
merly. 

May  freeze  rents 
"One  hope  of  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee is  that,  if  the  project  is 
successful,  rents  to  students  in 
the  Glebe  and  Ottawa  South  may 
be  effectively  frozen  or  even  low- 
ered," he  said. 

Once  the  housing  project  is  es- 
tablished, the  collateral  of  the  pro- 
perty can  be  used  to  buy  more 
houses  in  shorter  time.  If  all  goes 
well,  says  Mr.  Kimmerly,  a  ten 
or  twelve  unit  apartment  house 
may  be  bought  in  September  of 
1970. 

The  first  house  purchased,  at 
181  Fifth  Ave.,  has  93  square 
feet  of  bedroom  space  per  per- 
son, and  45  square  feet  of  com- 
mon spacp  -  living  room,  dining 
room,  two  dens  —  per  person. 
The  house  is  one  block  from  the 
1A  bus  route. 


CUS  rebuilds  at  Carleton 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  is  holding  a  second  re- 
building conference  next  week,  at  Carleton. 

The  first  conference  was  held  in  May  at  Sudbury. 

Carleton  students  are  invited  by  council  external  vice- 
president  Rod  Manchee  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  se- 
minars and  discussions. 

The  conference  starts  July  11  and  runs  until  July  13. 

Meetings  and  seminars  Friday  and  Saturday  will  be  held 
in  the  Tory  Building  foyer;  Sunday  discussions  will  be  in 
the  new  res  cafeteria. 


Reading  the  resignation 


Mark  Fawcett 


President  Bruce  Brittain  (right  rear)  prepares  to  read  his  farewell  statement  to  councillors  while  Ro- 
bin Findlay,  then  chairman  of  council,  reads  Brittain's  notice  of  resignation.  Internal  vice-president 
Lorenz  Schmidt  was  appointed  at  a  special  meeting  of  council  the  following  night,  to  serve  as  inter- 
im president  until  by-elections  in  October.  Brittain  left  the  council  meeting  immediately  after  read- 
ding  his  statement. 
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Experiment  in  education 
underway  at  Carleton 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Carleton  students  can  fill  their 
spare  time  for  free  this  summer, 
and  involve  themselves  in  an  edu- 
cational experiment  at  the  same 
time. 

The  council-run  free  university 
started  registration  last  week,  and 
is  meeting  today  to  choose  meet  - 
ing  times  and  places. 

Coordinators  of  the  free  uni- 
versity, interim  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  and  community  program 
commissioner  Marlys  Edward,  see 
the  school  as  a  place  for  unem- 
ployed Carleton  students  to  go. 

But  they  also  want  to  involve 
the  community  at  large,  and  get 
students  involved  with  that  com- 
munity. 

"We  want  to  get  the  Carleton 
students  into  this,  and  the  high 
school  students,  but  we  also  want 
to  bring  in  people  from  the  com- 
munity, people  in  civil  service 
jobs  and  labourers,  and  so  on," 
said  Marlys. 

"We're  setting  up  topics  that 
are  of  concern  to  society  as  a 
whole  at  the  moment,  and  not 
just  to  the  university.  We  want 
to  go  from  the  university  to  the 
community,  and  show  how  they 
are  related,"  said  Lorenz. 

Some  of  the  topics  open  for 
study  are  Pollution,  The  Role 
of  Police  in  Society,  the  Causes 
and  Effects  of  Poverty,  the  Ef- 


fect of  Mass  Media  on  Society. 

For  those  with  more  esoteric 
interests,  there  will  be  a  group 
looking  at  science  fiction  as  lit- 
erature. 

Marlys  stressed  the  experimen- 
tal nature  of  the  free  university. 

The  groups  will  be  of  two  sorts, 
semi-structured  and  totally  un- 
structured, she  said. 

In  thesemi-structuredgroups  — 
the  science  fiction  group  is  an 
example  of  this  —  people  when 
they  register  will  sign  up  know- 
ing what  the  group  discussion  will 
centre  on. 

"But  the  resource  person  will 
never  be  chairman  of  the  group," 
she  said, 

"He'll  serve  as  an  information 
source  and  as  a  director  to  in- 
formation, but  the  participants  will 
direct  the  talk." 

"You  could  describe  the  semi- 
structured  groups  as  loose  se- 
minars," said  Lorenz. 

Marlys  isapprehensiveaboutthe 
unstructured  groups,  in  which  the 
free  university  experiment  in  "stu- 
dent- centred -and-dlrected  learn- 
ing" will  test  the  most. 

"For  many  people  the  totally 
open  and  unstructured  nature  of 
these  groups  will  be  confusing," 
she  said. 

"Most  people  come  from  an 
environment  which  is  highly  struc- 
tured and  regimented,  and  I  think 
we  have  to  be  prepared  for  some 


backlash  from  the  people  who  wont 
be  able  to  cope  with  this  total 
lack  of  direction." 

At  registration  people  will  gra- 
vitate towards  the  topics  which 
interest  them,  and  then  they'll 
meet  and  set  up  their  own  meet- 
ing places  and  times,  said  Lorenz. 

"It  will  then  be  up  to  them  to 
decide  among  themselves  how  they 
want  to  approach  a  topic, "  he  said. 

There  will  be  group  leaders  in 
the  unstructured  groups;  partici- 
pants will  be  able  to  draw  on  a 
pool  of  professors  and  resource 
people  to  supplement  their  talks, 
but  they  will  produce  and  direct 
their  own  discussions. 

Lorenz  hopes  that  the  free  uni- 
versity this  summer  will  "ac- 
quire some  credence  for  the  free 
school  concept." 

"I  would  like  to  see  it  set  up 
for  credit  next  year,  perhaps  run 
in  conjunction  with  the  university's 
program,"  he  said. 

"The  thing  we're  trying  to  do 
is  provide  an  individual  in  the 
groups  an  opportunity  to  create  an 
idea,  to  bring  about  his  own  analy- 
sis and  his  own  synthesis  of  a 
problem  or  a  question,"  said 
Marlys. 

The  groups  will  meet  In  both 
the  afternoons  and  the  evenings, 
at  times  and  in  places  which  suit 
the  participants. 
For  information,  call  231-4380. 
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All  I  know  is  there's  this  guy  inside  who  keeps  walking  up  and  down  saying  1'clal  c'cst  moi! 


Schmidt  pushes  for  'awareness'! 


Lorenz  Schmidt,  standing 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Interim  council  president  Lo- 
renz Schmidt's  aim  while  in  office 
is  mainly  to  make  the  Carleton 
student  aware, 

"I  want  to  try  to  catalyze  in 
students  an  interest  in  their  cam- 
pus and  in  the  educational  process 
of  the  university,"  he  said,  out- 
lining some  of  the  goals  he  has 
set  for  himself  and  for  council. 

But  he  rejected  the  term  "rad- 
icalism" as  a  description  of  his 
aims. 

"The  only  thing  I  have  to  say 
about  radicalism  as  it  concerns 
me  is  that  certain  of  my  desires 
might  be  different  from  those  of 
a  good  proportion  —  I  don't  think 
a  majority,  but  a  good  proportion 
—  of  students,  but  in  my  position 
as  president  it  is  not  my  role  to 
push  unequivocally  for  my  own 
desires  at  the  university,"  he 
said, 

"Rather,  my  role  is  to  see 
exactly  what  students  want,  and 
to  use  my  ideas  to  point  out  to 
people  the  responsibility  of  their 
roles  in  education," 

^orenz  Schmidt  sees  this  re- 
sponsibility extending  beyond  the 
university. 

"A  person  is  a  citizen  first, 
then  a  student.  I  don't  se^  things 
like  student  unemployment  and  lack 
of  housing  as  only  university  prob- 
lems. They  are  student  aspects  of 
social  problems,  and  I'd  like  to 
make  the  student  aware  of  this." 

Lorenz  can  see  Carleton  going 
back  into  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students,  provided  "CUS  can  give 
us  the  physical  and  the  intellectual 
resources  for  helping  students  to. 


neary 


Remember  Bruce  Brittain  ? 
You  dont? 

Well  a  little  over  four  months 
ago,  you  all  elected  him  your  presi- 
dent, 

A  little  over  two  months  later 
Mr.  Brittain  resigned  the  posi- 
tion you  so  generously  gave  him. 

That  marked  the  second  time 
in  the  last  four  years  that  a  stu- 
dent council  president,  at  Carle- 
ton, has  resigned  his  post  almost 
Immediately  after  being  elected. 

Mr.  Robinson,  the  presidential 
resignee  in  1966,  gave  as  his 
reason  for  resigning  the  fact  he 
never  expected  to  be  elected.  This 
being  so,  he  reasoned  he  was  not 
capable  of  assuming  the  position. 

Mr.  Brittain  in  a  news  release 
gave  his  reasons  for  resigning 
as  being  personal  ones. 

He  did  not  and  still  has  not 
elaborated  upon  this. 

Granting  Mr.  Brittain  the  fact 
that  his  reasons  could  be  valid 
enough  to  cause  his  resignation, 
it  still  leaves  the  student  body 
deserving  more. 

The  student  body  should  feel 
insulted. 

The  fact  mat  they  gave  Mr. 
Brittain  their  trust  in  electing 
him  president,  and  now  find  they 
have  misplaced  that  trust  is  enough 
to  insult  the  intelligence  of  an 
idiot. 

The  student  body  took  on  their 
responsibility  and  elected  Mr.  Brit- 
tain; Mr.  Brittain  shirked  his  and 
refused  to  govern. 

Mr.  Brittain  owes  the  electorate 
more  than  he  has  given  them. 
To  break  the  trust  he  had  and 
to  shirk  the  responsibility  held, 
he  owes  more  reasons  than  he 
has  given. 

In  the  future  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  have  a  president  to  sign  a 
contract  as  soon  as  he  is  elected 
and  to  include  in  the  contract 
a  penalty  clause,  made  so  severe, 
that  he  would  be  too  scared  to 
resign. 


become  involved  in  their  educa- 
tional process-  and  to  understand 
it." 

"There  really  isn't  any  place 
for  a  hardline  radical  movement 
in  a  mainstream  organization  like 
CUS.  I  would  anticipate  that  CUS, 
by  the  fall,  would  be  definitely 
concerned  with  student  problems. 
But  in  their  concern  for  student 
problems  they  would  look  be- 
yond the  university  to  society; 
the  problems  of  the  university 
and  of  the  university  student  are 
not  isolated,  but  are  only  a  re- 
flection of  the  problems  of  so- 
ciety --  things  like  our  economic 
structure,  and  our  whole  value 
system,"  he  said. 

The  interim  president  would 
like  to  see  changes  in  the  present 
NUG  structure. 

"If  the  purpose  of  NUG  was  to 
get  student  represenation  on  the 
Senate,  NUG  has  failed,"  he  said. 

"The  students  on  the  Senate 
are  totally  isolated  from  the  stu- 
dent body. 

"The  Senators  should  be  di- 
rectly elected  from  the  student 
body  at  large,"  he  said. 

Lorenz  is  pleased  with  the  in- 
volvement of  council  in  the  sett- 
ing up  of  low-rental  housing  for 
students,  and  in  the  planning  of 
a  more  flexible  bus  transporta- 
tion system. 

"I  think  these  are  worth-while 
long-range  programs,"  he  said. 

The  interim  president  will  be 
in  office  until  October  of  this 
year,  when  a  by-election  will  be 
held  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by 
Bruce  Brittain's  resignation. 


Albert  L arose 
appointed  Burser 

Carleton  students  will  be  paying 
their  registration  fees  and  their 
library  fines  to  a  different  person 
in  the  fall. 

Frederick  Turner  is  leaving  the 
post  of  Bursar  on  August  31.  His 
replacement  will  be  Albert  La- 
rose,  now  the  Controller. 

At  Carleton,  the  Bursar  is  the 
senior  business  administrator  of 
the  university. 


Housing  Office  has  moved 

The  Off- Campus  Housing  Office 
has  been  relocated  in  the  new 
University  Commons  Building  ad- 
jacent to  the  new  residence. 

All  enquiries  should  be  direct- 
ed to  this  new  area. 

The  telephone  number  is  231- 
3805. 

Evening  Course 
enrollment  up 

This  year  more  than  3,000  stu- 
dents— equal  to  the  total  enrol- 
ment of  last  year's  summer  school 
—  have  registered  for  the  81 
courses  offered  in  the  12-week 
evening  division  which  started  in 
May. 


Leaders  needed 

Leaders  to  show  the  frosh  around 
in  September  are  still  being  sought 
by  the  Orientation  Committee. 

Applications  for  Group  Leader 
can  be  picked  up  or  dropped  off 
at  T-2,  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
Tory  Building. 
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Res  has  a  new  house,  a  new  philosophy. . 


Once  again  there  have  been 
more  applications  for  residence 
than  there  is  space  available. 
As  of  June  23,  1857  people  have 
applied  for  the  1318  beds.  Of  the 
1318  beds,  147  will  be  in  Renfrew 
House,  the  newly  established  co- 
educational residence,  which  will 
have  roughly  an  even  percentage 
of  men  and  women  once  the  room 
allotments  are  finalized.  Rooms 
will  be  given  at  random  to  either 
males  or  females,  with  the  only 
stipulation  being  that  a  man  and 
a  woman  cannot  be  room-mates 
or  can-mates  (share  a  wash- 
room). 

Lanark,  Grenville  and  Russell 
Houses  will  be  filled  with  women 
and  660  men  will  be  housed  in 
Glengarry  House  which  is  to  be 
completed  by  August  15. 

Res  re -evaluation 
It  is  because  of  Glengarry  House 
that  last  year's  residence  council 
established  a  committee  on  the 
philosophy  and  structure  of  resi- 
dence living.  The  commission  co- 
vered a  lot  of  ground!,  pointing  out 
problems  and  making  recommend- 
ations. Because  of  the  interest 
generated  by  the  commission  re- 
port, ideas  on  how  the  residence 
system  should  be  changed  have 
been  abundant. 

This  residence  re-evaluation  wil? 
be  taking  on  a  much  greater  sig- 
nificance after  next  week's  sym- 
posium on  residence  being  held 
here.  Approximately  45  repre- 
sentatives from  other  universi- 
ties will  be  present,  including 
every  university  in  Ontario  ex- 
cept Queen's.  Such  people  as  Ot- 
to Mueller,  the  president  of  Perm. 
State  and  past  president  of  the 
Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Housing  Officials,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry Sears  from  the  CMHC  report 
on  student  housing,  Mr.  McCul- 
lough  of  the  Department  of  Uni- 
versity Affairs  of  Ontario,  plus 
a  number  of  deans,  senior  tutors, 
dons  and  deans  of  residences  will 
be  present. 

Better  relationships 

Mr.  Iglesias  is  hoping  that  Carle- 
ton  will  be  able  to  benefit  from 


The  new  men's  residence,  Glengarry  Towers,  rises  behind  the  two-storey  cafeteria-classroom  complex. 


the  experience  and  insight  ottnese 
people  and  learn  how  to  best  bring 
together  the  faculty  and  students 
and  "extend  the  classroom  rela- 
tionship on  a  more  fundamental 
plane  —  that  of  living  together". 
One  step  already  taken  to  promote 
better  student-faculty  relations  is 
the  abolition  of  all  administrative 
responsibilities  for  the  provosts 
of  residence,  Dr.  Munro  Beattie, 
which  will  enable  him  to  con- 
centrate more  on  student-faculty 
relationships.  The  same  will  be 
true  for  this  year's  senior  resi- 
dents, Norm  Fenn,  Bill  Fraser 
of  the  French  Department  Stan 
Jones  from  Sociology,  John  Hoff- 
ley  from  Sociology  and  Dr.  James 
Downey  of  the  English  Department. 

The  administrative  duties  will 


be  fulfilled  by  the  director  of 
housing,  a  newly  created  po/'.aon. 
As  yet  no  one  has  assumtJ  this 
post. 

The  senior  residents  will  work 
in  conjunction  with  the  residence 
fellows,  who  are  senior  students 
responsible  for  counselling  and 
helping  students  adapt  to  the  resi- 
dence environment.  There  will  be 
one  residence  fellow  per  floor 
and  one  senior  resident  per  house, 
except  for  Glengarry  House,  where 
Mr.  Fenn  and  Mr.  Fraser  will 
reside.  Dr.  Beattie  will  be  in  the 
Lanark  House  apartment,  Profes- 
sor Jones  in  Renfrew,  Dr.  Downey 
in  Grenville  and  Professor  Hofley 
in  Russell.  The  residence  fellows 
in  Lanark  Mouse  will  be  Susan 
Power.   Verian  Thomas,  Roslyn 


Alexander  and  Margaret  Whitman. 
The  Renfrew  co-ed  will  have  Dave 
Adler,  Linda  Hamilton  and  Andre 
Berthelot.  Grenville  res.  fellows 
are  Audrey  O'Brien,  CeliaAllsopp 
and  Glenda  Moult  and  Russell's 
are  Elizabeth  Donihee,  Sandra 
Watson,  Heather  McTavish  and 
Margaret  Abraham.  Glengarry 
House  will  have  Ian  Lithgow,  Dar- 
raigh  Roberts,  Bruce  Pospiech, 
Robert  Brunskill,  Eddie  Suen, 
James  So,  Hans  Kouwenberg,  Ri- 
chard Montminy  and  Ronald  Pro- 
kosch. 

Make  own  rules 

The  res  fellows  have  no  dis- 
ciplinary powers  and  do  not  take 
an  active  roleinresidencegovern- 
ment.  This  is  the  responsibility 


of  the  elected  residence  council 
consisting  of  floor  representa- 
tives and  the  executive,  which 
was  elected  last  March.  J.F.  Ger- 
main, Linda  Ann  Daley,  Dave  Wy- 
lie,  Harry  Kingston,  Miss  McBride 
and  Mr.  Iglesias  are  the  members 
of  this  year's  executive,,  One  thing 
they  will  be  emphasizing  is  floor 
autonomy  which  entails  each  floor 
making  its  own  rules  concerning 
quiet  hours,  visiting  hours  etc. 

With  the  new  buildings  and  the 
new  ideas  and  concepts  on  resi- 
dence living,  both  frosh  and  re- 
turning students  face  an  intrigu- 
ing challenge  in  September.  They 
will  have  to  mould  their  environ- 
ment into  an  enriching  community 
in  which  they,  and  their  day  student 
counterparts,  reap  the  rewards. 


and  a  "new  look"  student  centre 


By  Don  Curry 
Photos  by  Rock  Chan 


The  Florida  of  Carleton  U.? 
maybe  not,  but  the  slogan  is  the 
same.  "Come  on  down"  is  what 
residence  students  will  be  saying 
to  their  day  student  counterparts 
this  year. 

The  "new  look"  residence  is 
the  brain  child  of  Stu  Iglesias, 
the  president  of  the  residence 
council  and  his  executive.  They 
are  trying  to  close  the  gap  be- 
tween residence  students  and  so- 
called  "hill**  students. 

Working  hard 

Steps  toward  this  goal  already 
taken  are  the  installation  of  resi- 
dence representatives  on  the  uni- 
versity frosh  orientation  program, 
the  frosh  Ice  Breaker  dance  being 
held  on  the  residence  quad.,  and 
the  open  invitation  for  all  Carle- 
ton  students  to  use  the  new  facili- 
ties in  the  so-called  student  cen- 
tre behind  Glengarry  House,  the 
new  men's  residence  tower. 

Mr.  Iglesias  and  Gail  McBride, 
hard-working  vice-president,  are 
toiling  full-time  for  the  residence 
over  the  summer  months.  They 
have  a  full  schedule  of  meetings 
with  administration  representa- 
tives to  work  out  solutions  to 
problems  expected  to  arise  in 
the  upcoming  year.  They  have 
residence  constitution  meetings 
in  which  feUow  students  Mary 
Jane  Thornton  and  Dave  Rayside 
and  acting  provost  of  residence 
Norm  Fenn  are  giving  their  very 
competent  assistance   Miss  Mc- 


Bride is  editing  the  residence 
handbook,  and  in  between  all  this 
they  are  required  to  think  of  new 
ideas  for  the  coming  year  in  resi- 
dence. 

Excellent  facilities 

The  open  invitation  for  all  stu- 
dents to  use  the  residence  facili- 
ties is  a  very  meaningful  one; 
the  facilities  are  excellent.  The 
tremendously  large  two-hailed  ca- 
feteria will  be  a  superb  setting 
for  university  sponsored  dances, 
the  classrooms  beneath  the  cafe- 
teria will  be  used  for  lectures 
and  after  dark  they  can  be  used 
for  club  meetings,  and  the  lounge 
complete  with  large  fireplace,  and 
the  downstairs  snack  bar  will  be 
excellent  meeting  places  for  all 
university  students. 

Plays  too 

Once  the  drapes  and  chandeliers 
are  installed  in  the  cafeteria  it 
will  be  the  Ideal  setting  for  such 
events  as  the  Spring  Prom.  Pat- 
rick Dunn  has  already  expressed 
his  intent  to  bring  his  English 
Department  play  rehearsals  down 
to  the  residence  complex,  as  have 
Sock  V  Buskin. 

The  new  residence -cafeteria 
complex  is  being  dubbed  a  student 
centre  -  not  a  residence  centre. 
Whether  it  still  remains  a  student 
centre  after  the  new  student  union 
is  completed  will  depend  on  how 
successful  it  is  this  year. 


The  new  cafeteria  in  the  student  centre  will  hold  Sock  'n 
well  as  hungry  students. 


Buskin  rehearsals  and  the  Spring  Ball  as 
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RAVEN 

The  Raven  wi  1 

not  be  mailed  from  Winnipeg  until 

August  15,  It  v 

vill  arrive,  then,  late. 

"Just  a  job"  attitude 


HELP!  HELP!  HELP! 

A  _few  good  Jobs  are  still  cooing  up 
but  we  don't  know  who  or  where  you  are! 

Return  this  form  mnd  ve  may  be  able  to  help  you.    He  need  this  assis 
from  EVERY  student  so  that  we  and  your  Students  Council  can  assess  tl 
summeTl^loyment  problem.    We  are  trying  to  do  something  about  the 
uatlon---Are  youTTT 

Remember,  non  registration  for  summer  employment  could  affect  the  aei 
ment  of  your  Student  Award. 


Co-op  dead  at  three 


FACULTY   DEPARTMENT   

YEARS  COMPLETED  IN  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 
fcTTEMPTS  TO  FIND  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  IN  1969 

a)  Did  you  try  to  find  work  in  1969?         Yes  Ho 

b)  If  yes.  how  did  you  try  to  obtain  a  Job.     (Check  one  or  more] 
Direct  application  to  employer  Yes  No 


Placement  Office 
Canada  Manpower  Centre 
Private  Employment  Agency 
Personal  or  Family  ReUtlor 
Other  (please  specify)  


Yea 
Yes 


No 


c)  Have  you  been  employed  this  summer?   

d)  How  many  offers  of  employment  did  you  receive?   

e)  Are  you  seeking  employment  now?   

f)  If  you  obtained  a  Job,  through  which  of  "b"  did  you  obtain  it? 

g)  Wat  the  work  reUlsd  to  your  field  of  study? 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

Bankruptcy  has  killed  the  Co-op 
Book  Store. 

But  Marilyn  Hindmarch,  one  of 
the  original  founders  of  the  store, 
says  that  bankruptcy  is  only  the 
symptom  of  the  real  disease  ~ 
lack  of  committment  on  the  part 
of  the  store's  staff. 

Early  last  March,  Miss  Hind- 
march  was  contacted  in  Toronto 
by  a  former  Co-op  bookeeper. 
The  bookeeper  informed  her  that 
there  was  a  certain  amount  in 
withdrawn  cheques  that  couldn't 
be  accounted  for. 

Gerry  Mason  and  Carol-Jean 
Shore  have  been  charged  in  con- 
nection with  the  missing  cheques. 

Before  she  left  for  Toronto  last 
fall  Miss  Hindmarch  had  set  up 
a  bookeeping  system. 

She  then  came  back  to  Ottawa 
to  save  what  remained  of  that 
system. 

For  six  weeks  she  worked  on 
the  books. 

At  this  point,  those  working  to 
save  the  store  were  mainly  con- 
cerned with  finding  out  exactly 
how  much  money  was  involved  in 
order  that  a  writ  could  be  pro- 
cessed against  the  persons  re- 
sponsible. 

Unmanageable  debt 

However,  in  the  process  it  was 
discovered  that  the  book  store  was 
in  unmanageable  debt  and  they 
were  advised  by  the  lawyer  hand- 
ling the  case  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Before  declaring  bankruptcy  they 
approached  the  University  admin- 
istration to  buy  out  the  stock  at 
a  loss.  The  administration  re- 
fused. 


Mr.  A.B.  Larose,  university  con- 
troller, explained  thatthe  adminis- 
tration refused  because  "what  do 
you  do  with  books  that  are  out-of- 
date  and  non-returnable?" 

"We  have  discovered  from  ex- 
perience that  if  you  try  to  sell 
an  out-of-date  book  that  cost,  say, 
$9.0  originally  you  have  to  re- 
duce it  to  $1.50  to  sell  it,"  he 
said. 

Mr,  Larose  emphasized  that  the 
University  Bookstore  manager  was 
told  to  bail  the  Co-op  Book  Store 
out  but  without  costing  one  Carle- 
ton  student  one  cent. 

After  that,  the  Co-op  Book  Store 
and  the  court  proceedings  against 
those  persons  responsible  for  the 
financial  difficulties  were  put  in 
the  hands  of  a  trustee,  D„F.  Mc- 
Kechnie,  an  Ottawa  chartered  ac- 
countant. 

At  the  present  time,  the  trust- 
ee has  more  than  one  course  of 
action  open  to  him  concerning 
what  can  be  done  with  the  stock 
and  nothing  definite  has  been  de- 
cided as  yet. 

Carle  ton's  present  students 
council  is  trying  to  get  out  from 
under  the  shadow  which  the  Co- 
op's difficulties  has  created. 

Bob  Sproule,  summer  proxy  for 
Finance  Commissioner,  Bruce 
Boyce,  emphasizes  that  the  Co- 
op Book  Store  wasn't  a  one-hun- 
dred per  cent  student-run  opera- 
tion and  therefore  its  failure 
shouldn't  mar  future  undertakings 
by  Carletou  students  be  they  en- 
tirely student-run  or  not. 

Asked  to  explain  her  remark 
that  bankruptcy  was  only  a  symp- 
ton  of  what  really  ailed  the  store 
Miss  Hindmarch  said: 

"Most  of  the  clerks  who  start- 
ed working  in  the  store  this  fall 
were  new  and  hand't  been  in- 
volved in  it  from  the  start. 


"For  the  first  few  years  the 
store  had  had  only  volunteer  la- 
bor. Last  fall  it  started  paying 
students  on  a  kind  of  honoraria 
basis. 

"The  work  was  divided  up  among 
the  new  clerks.  There  was  very 
little  communication  when  it  came 
to  things  like  ordering  books.  There 
may  also  have  been  a  certain 
amount  of  pilfering  from  the  till 
and  stealing  of  magazines. 

"In  other  words,  nobody  felt 
it  was  their  project.  It  was  just 
a  job, "  said  Miss  Hindmarch. 

Usefulness  outlived 
Miss  Hindmarch  also  spoke  in 
terms  of  the  store  having  out  lived 
its  usefulness. 

"We  started  the  store  so  that 
the  University  Book  Store  would 
lower  their  prices.  When  their 
books  were  opened  in  1966  it  was 
discovered  that  large  profits  were 
being  used  to  subsidize  athletics. 

"When  council  was  negotiating 
to  take  over  the  University  Book 
Store  last  winter  we  felt  that  we'd 
run  our  course.  Naturally,  this  was 
before  the  bankruptcy  storm  really 
broke. 

Miss  Hindmarch  pointed  outthat 
last  year  the  store  made  a  profit 
and  that  it  was  the  successful  book 
store  of  its  type  in  the  country. 

"Students  were  writing  to  the 
Co-op  for  advice  on  how  to  start 
one,"  she  said  wistfully. 

"Now,  of  course  with  the  Uni- 
versity Book  Store  still  under  the 
control  of  the  administration  we 
haven't  necessarily  achieved  our 
aims,"  Miss  Hindmarch  said. 

Miss  Hindmarch  pointed  outthat 
the  only  way  that  student  control 
over  pricing  and  operation  of  the 
store  can  be  assured  will  be  th- 
rough a  governing  committee  do- 
minated by  student  representation. 


Carleton  Summer  Program 


1969 


July  17 


Jazz  Concert  -  The  Horocee  Arnold  Here  and  Now  Company 


»?oe«V 


July  22.  23.  24    Mae  West  and  W.C.  Fields  Film  Festival 


July  22 
July  23 
July  24 


Bell  of  the  '90's 
Night  After  Night 

Six  of  a  K ind 

The  Old  Fashioned  Way 

I'm  No  Angel 
Little  Chickadee 


July  25  Poetry  Reading  by  Ed  Sanders 

August  7  Jazz  Concert  -  Bobby  Hutcherson  Quintet 

August 

13,  14,  and  15     Marlene  Dietrich  Film  Festival 


7:00  p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 

7:00  p.m. 
9:15  p.m. 


8:30  p.m. 
8:30  p.m. 


o4'">«5 


oo'<° 


Jo*1 


c°nC 


tfV 


fes'1' 


August  13 
August  14 
August  15 


Morocco 
Golden  Earrings 
Scarlet  Empress 


7:00  and  9:15  p.m.  (duplicate 
showings  each  evening) 


July  12  •  August  8     Exhibition  of  Contemporary  Canadian  Works  -  from  the       Loeb  Building  .  Second  Level 

Collection  of  Canadian  Industries  Limited,  Montreal  Patterson  Hall  •  Second  and  Fourth  Levels 

Note:  All  performances  will  be  in  the  Alumni  Theatre  of  Southam  Hall. 
Admission  to  the  Jazz  Concerts  is  free. 
 Admission  to  films  is  50  cents  for  students.  $1  for  others. 
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Constitutional  Amendment 
A  Bylaw  relating  to  the  transaction  of  the  affairs  of 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association,  Inc. 


The  following  bylaws  and  constitutional  admendments  are  printed 
in  The  Carleton  as  required  by  Article  X,  3  of  the  constitution  of  the 
association,  which  says:  "The  text  of  all  new  by-laws  is  to  be  printed 
in  the  first  issue  of  The  Carleton  which  appears  after  the  second 
and  final  reading." 


Be  you  advised  that  the  following  bylaws  of  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association,  Inc.,  were  passed  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  constitution,  and  are  hereby  declared  in 
force,  effective  July  11,  1969.  —  Robin  Findlay,  Chairman  of  Council. 


A  By-law  relating  generally  to  the  transaction  of  tbe  affairs  of 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association,  Inc. 

Be  It  Enacted  as  a  by-law  of  Carleton  University  Students'  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  as  follows: 

HEAD  OFFICE 

1.  The  head  office  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  at  such  place  therein  as  the  Trustees  may 
from  time  to  time  determine. 

SEAL 

2.  The  seal,  the  impression  whereof  is  stamped  in  the  margin  hereof, 
shall  be  the  corporate  seal  of  the  Corporation. 

BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

3.  The  affairs  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  managed  by  a  Board  of  three 
(3)  Trustees,  each  of  whom  shall  be  registered  as  a  student  at  the  Rideau 
River  Campus  of  Carleton  University.  Every  trustee  shall  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Corporation  as  set  forth  in  the  Letters  Patent,  supplementary 
Letters  Patent  or  By-laws  of  the  Corporation  atthe  time  of  his  election 
or  within  ten  (10)  days  thereafter  and  throughout  his  term  of  office. 
Each  trustee  shall  be  elected  to  hold  office  until  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing after  he  shall  have  been  elected  or  until  his  successor  shall  have 
been  duly  elected  and  qualify  or  until  his  term  of  office  shall  have 
been  terminated  automatically  or  otherwise,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
the  Letters  Patent,  Supplementary  Letters  Patent,  or  By-laws  of  the 
Corporation.  The  whole  Board  shall  be  retired  at  each  annual  meeting, 
but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election  if  otherwise  qualified.  The  election 
may  be  by  a  show  of  hands  unlessa  ballot  be  demanded  by  aav  member. 
The  members  of  the  Corporation  may,  by  resolution  passed  by  at  least 
two  thirds  (2/3)  of  the  votes  cast  at  the  general  meeting  of  which  notice 
specifying  the  intention  to  pass  such  resolution  has  been  given,  remove 
any  trustee  before  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  and  may,  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  in  that  meeting,  elect  any  person  in  his  stead 
for  the  remainder  of  his  term. 

VACANCIES,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

4.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  however  caused,  may  so  long  as 
a  quorum  of  Trustees  remain  in  office,  be  filled  by  the  Trustees  from 
among  the  qualified  members  of  the  Corporation,  if  they  shall  see  fit 
to  do  so,  otherwise  such  vacancy  shall  be  filled  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  members  at  whi<-h  the  Trustees  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  elected,  and  if  there  is  not  a  quorum  of  Trustees,  the  remaining 
Trustees  shall  forthwith  call  a  meeting  of  the  members  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy. If  the  number  of  Trustees  is  increased  between  the  terms,  a 
vacancy  or  vacancies,  to  the  number  of  the  authorized  increase,  shall 
thereby  be  deemed  to  have  occurred,  which  may  be  filled  in  the 
manner  above  provided. 

.  JUORUM  AND  MEETINGS,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

5.  Three  Trustees  shall  form  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 
Except  as  otherwise  required  by  law,  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  hold 
its  meetings  at  such  place  or  places  as  it  may  from  time  to  time 
determine.  No  formal  notice  of  any  such  meeting  shall  be  necessary  if 
all  the  Trustees  are  present,  or  if  those  absent  have  signified  their 
consent  to  the  meeting  being  held  in  their  absence.  Trustees'  meetings 
may  be  formally  called  by  the  President  or  Vice-President  or  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  direction  of  the  President  or  Vice-President,  or  by 
the  Secretary  on  direction  in  writing  of  two  Trustees.  Notice  of  such 
meetings  shall  be  delivered,  telephoned  or  telegraphed  to  each  Trustee 
not  less  than  one  day  before  the  meeting  is  to  take  place  or  shall  be 
mailed  to  each  Trustee  not  less  than  two  days  before  the  meeting  is 
to  take  place.  The  Statutory  Declaration  of  the  Secretary  or  President 
that  notice  has  been  given  pursuant  to  this  By-law  shall  be  sufficient 
and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  giving  of  such  notice.  The  Board  may 
appoint  a  da  y  or  days  in  any  month  or  months  for  regular  meetings 
and  an  hour  to  be  named  and  of  such  regular  meeting  no  notice  need 
be  sent.  A  Trustees'  meeting  may  also  be  held,  without  notice,  im- 
mediately following  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Corporation.  The  Trus- 
tees may  consider  or  transact  any  business  either  special  or  general 
at  any  meeting  of  the  Board. 

ERRORS  IN  NOTICE,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

6.  No  error  or  omission  in  giving  such  notice  for  a  meeting  of  Trustees 
shall  invalidate  such  meeting  or  invalidate  or  make  void,  any  proceed- 
ings taken  or  had  at  such  meeting  and  any  Trustee  may  at  any  time 
waive  notice  of  any  such  meeting  and  may  ratify  and  approve  of  any 
or  all  proceedings  taken  or  had  thereat. 

VOTING,  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

7.  Questions  arising  at  any  meeting  of  Trustees  shall  be  decided  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  All  votes  at  any  such  meeting  shall  be  taken  by 
ballot  if  so  demanded  by  any  Trustee  present,  but  if  no  demand  be 
made,  the  vote  shall  be  taken  in  the  usual  way  by  assent  or  dissent. 
A  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that  a  resolution  has  been  carried  and  an 
entry  to  that  effect  in  the  minutes  shall  be  admissible  evidence  as 
prima  facie  proof  of  the  fact  without  proof  of  the  numberor  proportion 
of  the  votes  recorded  in  favour  of  or  against  such  resolution.  In  the 
absence  of  the  President  his  duties  may  be  performed  by  the  Vice- 
President  or  such  other  Trustee  as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time 
appoint  for  the  purpose. 

POWERS 

8.  The  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  may  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Corporation  in  all  things  made  or  caused  to  be  made  for  the  Corpora- 


tion, in  it's  name,  any  kind  of  contract  which  the  Corporation  may  law- 
fully enter  into  and,  save  as  hereinafter  provided,  generally,  may 
exercise  all  such  other  powers  and  do  all  such  other  acts  and  things 
as  the  Corporation  is  by  its  character  or  otherwise  authorized  to 
exercise  it  do.  Without  in  any  way  derogating  from  the  foregoing,  the 
Trustees  are  expressly  empowered,  from  time  to  time,  to  purchase, 
lease  or  otherwise  acquire,  alienate,  sell,  exchange  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  shares,  stocks,  rights,  warrants,  options  and  other  securities, 
lands,  buildings  and  other  property,  moveable  or  immoveable,  real  or 
personal,  or  any  right  or  interest  therein  owned  by  the  Corporation 
for  such  consideration  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
deem  advisable. 

REMUNERATION  OF  TRUSTEES 

9.  The  Trustees  shall  receive  no  remuneration  for  acting  as  such. 
OFFICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

10.  There  shall  be  a  President,  a  Vice-President,  a  Secretary  and  a 
Treasurer  and  such  other  officers  as  the  Board  of  Trustees  may  deter- 
mine by  By-iaw  from  time  to  time.  One  person  may  hold  no  more  than 
one  office.  The  President  and  Vice-President  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  from  among  their  number  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board  after  the  annual  election  of  such  Board  of  Trustees,  provided 
that  in  default  of  such  election  the  then  incumbents,  being  members  of 
the  Board,  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The 
other  officers  of  the  Corporation  need  not  be  members  of  the  Board 
and  in  the  absence  of  written  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  employ- 
ment of  all  officers  shall  be  settled  from  time  to  time  by  the  Board. 

DUTIES  OF  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE-PRESIDENT 

11.  The  President  shall,  when  present,  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  and  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  also  be  charged  with  the  general  management  and  supervision 
of  the  affairs  and  operations  of  the  Corporation.  The  President,  with 
the  Secretary  or  other  officer  appointed  by  the  Board  for  the  purpose, 
shall  sign  all  by-laws  and  Membership  Certificates.  Duringthe  absence 
or  inability  of  the  President,  his  duties  and  powers  may  be  exercise  by 
the  Vice-President,  and  if  the  Vice-President,  or  such  other  Trustee 
as  the  Board  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  for  the  purpose,  exercises 
any  such  duty  or  power,  the  absence  or  inability  of  the  President  shall 
be  presumed  with  reference  thereto. 

DUTIES  OF  SECRETARY 

12  The  Secretary  shall  be  '  ex  officio"  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
He  shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  members  and 
record  all  facts  and  minutes  of  all  proceedings  in  the  books  kept  for 
that  purpose.  He  shall  be  the  custodian  of  the  seal  of  the  Corporation 
and  of  all  books,  papers,  records,  correspondence,  contracts  and  other 
documents  belonging  to  the  Corporation  which  he  shall  deliver  up  only 
when  authorized  by  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  do  so  and 
to  such  person  or  persons  as  may  be  named  in  the  resolution,  and  he 
shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  from  time  to  tune  be  determined 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  Secretary 
shall  ensure  that  copies  of  all  facts  and  minutes  of  all  proceedings  are 
distributed  to  each  member  of  the  Corporation  as  soon  as  conveniently 
possible  after  the  particular  meeting  has  been  held.  He  shall  further  be 
responsible  for  all  correspondence  assigned  to  him  by  the  Corporation 
and  shall  file  all  communications  received,  copies  of  all  correspon- 
dence sent  under  the  authority  of  the  Corporation  and  all  other  docu- 
ments pertaining  to  the  Corporation's  activities.  The  Secretary  shall 
act  as  Chief  Returning  officer  for  the  Corporation  at  all  elections  held 
by  the  Corporation  and  shall  be  responsible  for  the  publicizing  of  such 
elections. 

DUTIES  OF  TREASURER 

13.  The  Treasurer,  or  the  person  performing  the  usual  duties  of  the 
Treasurer,  shall  keep  full  and  accurate  accounts  of  all  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Corporation  in  proper  books  of  account  and  shall 
deposit  all  monies  or  other  valuable  effects  in  the  name  and  to  the 
credit  of  the  Corporation  in  such  bank  or  banks  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  He  shall  disburse  the 
funds  of  the  Corporation  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
taking  proper  vouchers  therefore  and  shall  render  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  the  regular  meetings  thereof  or  whenever  required  of 
him,  an  account  of  all  his  transactions  as  Treasurer,  and  of  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Corporation.  He  shall  also  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

DUTIES  OF  OTHER  OFFICERS 

14.  The  duties  of  all  other  officers  of  the  Corporation  shall  be  such  as 
the  terms  of  their  engagement  call  for  or  the  Board  of  Trustees  re- 
quires of  them. 

EXECUTION  OF  DOCUMENTS 

15.  Deeds,  transfers,  licenses,  contracts  and  engagements  on  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  shall  be  signed  by  either  the  President  or  Vice-Pre- 
sident and  by  one  other  Trustee,  and  the  Secretary  shall  affix  the  seal 
of  the  Corporation  to  such  instruments  as  require  the  same.  Subject 
to  the  other  provisions  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation,  contracts 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  Corporation's  operations  may  be  entered 
into  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  by  the  President  and  Vice- 
President,  or  by  any  two  persons  authorized  by  the  Board.  The 
President,  Vice-President,  the  Trustees,  Secretary,  or  any  twoof  them 
or  persons  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  may 
transfer  any  and  all  shares,  bonds,  or  other  securities  from  tune  to 
time  standing  in  the  name  of  the  Corporation  in  its  individual  or  any 
other  capacity  or  as  Trustee  or  otherwise  and  may  accept  in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  the  Corporation  transfers  of  shares,  bonds  or  other 
securities  from  time  to  time  transferred  to  the  Corporation,  and  may 
affix  the  Corporate  Seal  to  any  such  transfers  or  acceptances  of  trans- 
fers ,  and  may  make,  execute  and  deliver  under  the  Corporate  Seal  any 
and  all  instruments  in  writing  necessary  and  proper  for  such  purposes, 
including  the  appointment  of  an  attorney  or  attorneys  to  make  or  accept 

transfers  of  shares,  bonds  or  other  securities,  on  the 
books  of  any  company  or  corporation.  Notwithstanding  any  provisions 
to  the  contrary  contained  in  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation,  the  Boa"1 
of  Trustees  may  at  any  time  by  resolution  direct  the  manner  in  which, 
and  the  person  or  persons  by  whom,  any  particular  instrument,  con- 
tract or  obligation  of  the   Corporation  may  or  shall  be  executed. 


letters 

NUG  addition 
on  student 
participation 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

On  April  11,  1969,  Senate  re- 
ceived a  notice  of  motion  (Find- 
lay,  Wehrle)  that  an  additional 
paragraph  be  inserted  in  the  text 
of  the  New  University  Government 
after  the  first  paragraph  undei 
section  2,  "Student  Representa- 
tion in  Department  meetings**.  The 
two  paragraphs  in  question  an 
as  follows: 

Existing    first  paragraph 

Student  representatives 
shall  be  elected  to  partici- 
pate in  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  depart- 
ments and  other  bodies  such 
as  Schools  and  Institutes 
responsible  for  programs 
of  instruction  reporting  to 
a  Faculty  Board.  At  the 
department  (School,  Insti- 
tute, etc.)  level,  student 
participation  shall  take 
place  at  least  in  the  de- 
partmental meeting  and  stu- 
dents shall  be  involved  in 
all  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions with  the  exceptions, 
normally,  of:  appointments 
and  other  personnel  matters 
of  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers; and  (2)  all  academic 
review  of  individual  student 
files. 

Proposed  second  paragraph 

Departments  or  manage- 
ment committees  of  Schools 
Institutes,  or  the  like  that 
are  responsible  for  a  pro- 
gram of  instruction  and 
,  report  to  a  faculty  board 
may,  on  their  own  author- 
ity, decide  to  permit  stu- 
dents full  participation  in 
all  deliberations  and  deci- 
sions related  to  promotion, 
tenure,  and  dismissal  of 
faculty  and  staff  members; 
but,  except  in  special  cases, 
students  are  not  to  partici- 
pate in  personnel  discus- 
sions and  deliberations  re- 
lated to  new  appointments 
of  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bers. 

Ynur  views  on  this  addition 
are  -ordially  invited.  Please  sub- 
mit them  to  W.I.  Gillespie,  De- 
partment of  Economics,  who  i; 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  New  University  Go 
vernment. 

G.S.  Couse 
Clerk  of  the  Senate 


Change  BSc 
requirements 

Changes  in  admission  require' 
ments  for  Carleton's  Science  Fa 
culty  First  Year  program  wen 
approved  Friday  2  May,  by  Senate. 
The  new  requirements  —  to  bt 
implemented  in  the  1969-70  ses 
sion  --  for  entry  into  the  firs 
year  of  a  Bachelor  of  Scienct 
program  from  high  school  an 
to  be  seven  credits,  including 
Mathematie  A,  and  three  of  chem- 
istry, pliysics,  mathematics  B  ani 
biology.  The  remaining  two  credit 
are  to  be  elected  from  any  of  thi 
above  list  not  already  selecte* 
and  from  English,  a  language  othei 
than  English,  geography  and  his- 
tory. 

New  first  year 

A  First  Year  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence program  consisting  of  fivt 
courses  is  being  prepared  for 
implementation.  Included  for  stud} 
willbe  mathematics,  an  experi- 
mental science  (biology,  chemis- 
try, geology,  physics),  Arts  elec- 
tive and  two  courses  from  sci- 
ence, mathematics  or  arts,  choser 
in  consultation  with  the  majoi 
department. 
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(BYLAWS  CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  5) 
BOOKS  AND  RECORDS 

16.  The  Trustees  shall  see  that  all  necessary  books  and  records  of 
the  Corporation  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the  Corporation  or  by 
any  applicable  statute  or  law  are  regularly  and  properly  kept. 

MEMBERSHIP 

17.  The  membership  of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  the  applicants 
for  the  incorporation  of  the  Corporation  and  such  other  individuals  as 
shall  be  admitted  as  members  by  the  said  applicants  for  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Corporation,  such  persons  so  admitted  having  been  duly 
elected  or  appointed  as  voting  members  of  the  Students'  Council  of 
Carleton  University  CRideau  River  Campus)  or  being  the  person  who 
is  The  Chairman  of  the  Students'  Council  of  Carleton  University  (Ri- 
deau  River  Campus).  Members  may  resign  in  writing,  which  resigna- 
tion shall  be  effective  upon  acceptance  thereof  by  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, All  members  of  the  Corporation  shall  cease  to  be  members  of 
the  Corporation  when  they  cease  to  hold  office  on  the  Students'  Council 
of  Carleton  University  (Rideau  River  Campus).  Each  member  shall 
promptly  be  informed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation  of  his  ad- 
mission as  a  member. 

ANNUAL  AND  OTHER  MEETINGS  OF  MEMBERS 

18.  The  annual  or  any  other  general  meeting  of  the  members  shall  be 
held  at  the  head  office  of  the  Corporation  or  elsewhere  in  Ontario  as 
the  Board  of  Trustees  may  determine  and  on  such  day  as  the  such 
Trustees  shall  appoint.  At  every  annual  meeting,  in  addition  to  any 
other  business  that  may  be  transacted,  the  report  of  the  Trustees, 
the  financial  statement  and  the  report  of  theauditors  shall  be  presented 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  elected  and  auditors  appointed  for  the  en- 
suing year  and  the  remuneration  of  the  auditors  shall  be  fixed.  The 
members  may  consider  and  transact  any  business  either  special  or 
general  without  any  notice  thereof  at  any  meeting  of  the  members. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  or  President  or  Vice-President  shall  have 
power  to  call  at  any  time  a  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Corporation.  No  public  notice  nor  advertisement  of  members'  meetings, 
annual  or  general,  shall  be  required,  but  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  every  such  meeting  shall  be  given  to  each  member  by  sending  the 
notice  by  prepaid  mail  or  telegraph,  ten  days  before  the  time  fixed  for 
the  holding  of  such  meetings  ;  provided  that  any  meetings  of  members 
may  be  held  at  any  time  and  place  without  such  notice  if  all  the  members 
of  the  Corporation  are  present  thereat  or  represented  by  proxy  duly 
appointed,  and  at  such  meeting  any  business  may  be  transacted  which 
the  Corporation  at  annual  or  general  meetings  may  transact. 

ERROR  OR  OMISSION  IN  NOTICE 

19.  No  error  or  omission  in  giving  notice  of  any  annual  or  general 
meeting  or  any  adjourned  meeting,  whether  annual  or  general,  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation  shall  invalidate  such  meeting  or  make  void 
any  proceedings  taken  thereat  and  any  member  may  at  any  time  waive 
notice  of  any  such  meeting  and  may  ratify,  approve  and  confirm  any  or 
all  proceedings  taken  or  had  thereat.  For  the  purpose  of  sending  notice 
to  every  member,  Trustee  or  officer  for  any  meeting  or  otherwise,  the 
address  of  any  member,  Trustee,  or  officer  shall  be  his  last  address 
recorded  on  the  books  of  the  Corporation. 

ADJOURNMENTS 

20.  Any  meetings  of  the  Corporation  or  of  the  Trustees  may  be  ad- 
journed to  any  time  from  time  to  time  and  such  business  may  be 
transacted  at  such  adjourned  meetings  as  might  have  been  transacted  at 
the  original  meeting  from  which  such  adjournment  took  place.  No  notice 
shall  be  required  of  any  such  adjournment.  Such  adjournment  may  be 
made  notwithstanding  that  no  quorum  is  present. 

QUORUM  OF  MEMBERS 

21.  A  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business  at  any  meeting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Corporation  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  (2/3) 
of  the  members  of  the  Corporation,  present  in  person  or  representing 
by  proxy;  provided  that  in  no  case  can  any  meeting  be  held  unless  there 
are  one-half  a/2)  of  the  membersof  the  Corporation  present  in  person. 

VOTING  OF  MEMBERS 

22.  Subject  to  the  provisions,  if  any,  contained  in  the  Letters  Patent 
supplementary  Utters  Patent  or  By-laws  of  the  Corporation,  each 
member  of  the  Corporation  shall  at  all  meetings  of  members  be  en- 
titled to  one  vote  and  he  may  vote  by  proxy.  Such  proxy  need  not  him- 
self be  a  member  but  before  voting  shall  produce  and  deposit  with  the 
Secretary  sufficient  appointment  in  writing  from  his  constituentor  con- 
stituents. At  all  meetings  of  members  every  question  shall  be  decided 
by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members  present  in  person  or  re- 
presented by  proxy  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  by-laws  of  the 
Corporation,  or  by  law.  Every  question  shall  be  decided  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  show  of  hands  unless  a  poll  be  demanded  bv  any  member, 
upon  a  showof  hands,  every  member  having  voting  rights  shall  have  one 
vote,  and  unless  a  poll  be  demanded  a  declaration  by  the  Chairman  that 
a  resolution  has  been  carried  or  not  carried  and  an  entry  to  that  effect 
in  the  minutes  of  the  corporation  shall  be  admissible  in  evidence  as 

prima  facie  proof  of  the  fact  without  proof  of  the  number  or  propor- 
toon  of  the  votes  recorded  in  favor  of  or  against  such  resolution.  A 
demand  for  a  poll  may  be  withdrawn,  but  if  a  poll  be  demanded  and  not 
withdrawn  the  question  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  given  by 
the  members  present  in  person  or  by  proxy,  and  such  polls  shall  be 
take.)  in  such  manner  as  the  Chairman  shall  direct  and  the  result  of 
il« ^  sna"  be  deemed  the  decision  of  the  Corporation  in  general 
meeting  upon  the  matter  in  question.  In  case  of  an  equality  of  votes  at 

ffiiSSn^Ln  wnether  "f™  a  sh<>w  of  hands  or  at  a  poll,  the 

Chairman  shall  be  entitled  tea  second  or  casting  vote. 

FINANCIAL  YEAR 

£  r^.^erW?e„°fcier^  by tte  aardof  Trustees  »e  fiscal  year  of 
the  Corporation  shall  terminate  on  the  14th  day  of  March  in  each  year 

CHEQUES,  ETC. 


By-Law  2 


A  By-law  to  authorize  the  Trustees 
to  borrow  and  give  security. 
Carleton  University  Stu- 
dents' Association,  Inc., 
head  office  at  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
in  the  Regional  Area  of  Ottawa- 
Carleton  and  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Be  It  Enacted  as  a  by-law  of 
the  Company  as  follows: 

The  Trustees  of  the  Company 
are  hereby  authorized  from  time 
to  time: 

(a)  to  borrow  money  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Company 
in  such  amounts  and  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  attending  loans 
or  advances  by  way  of 
overdraft  or  otherwise; 

(b)  to  issue  debentures  or 
other  securities  of  the 
Company; 

(c)  to  pledge  or  sell  such 
debentures  or  other  securi- 
ties for  such  sums  and  at 
such  prices  as  may  be  deem 
expedient; 

(d)  to  mortgage,  hypothe- 
cate, charge  or  pledge,  or 
give  security  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  upon,  all  or 
any  of  the  property  real 
and  personal  immoveable 
or  moveable,  undertaking 
any  rights  of  the  Company, 
present  and  future,  to  se- 
cure any  debentures  or 
other  securities  of  the  Com- 
pany, present  or  future, 
or  any  money  borrowed 
or  to  be  borrowed  or  any 
obligation  or  liability  of  the 

Company,  present  or  future; 

(e)  to  delegate  to  such  of- 
ficers or  Trustees  of  the 
Company  as  the  Trustees 
may  designate  all  or  any 
of  the  foregoing  powers, 
to  such  extent  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Trustees 
may  determine. 


This  by-law  shall  remain  in 
force  and  be  binding  upon  the 
Company  as  regards  any  party 
acting  on  the  face  thereof,  until 
a  copy,  certified  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Company  under  the  Com- 
pany's Seal,  of  a  by-law  repeal- 
ing or  replacing  this  by-law  shall 
have  been  received  by  such  party 
and  duly  acknowledged  in  writing. 

25.  The  securities  of  the  Cor- 
poration shall  be  deposited  for 
safekeeping  with  one  or  more  bank- 
ers, trust  companies  or  other  fin- 
ancial institutions  to  be  selected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Any 
and  all  securities  so  deposited 
may  be  withdrawn,  from  time  to 
time,  only  upon  the  written  order 
of  the  Corporation  signed  by  such 
officer  or  officers,  agent  or  agents 
of  the  Corporation,  and  in  such 
manner,  as  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  determined  by  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  such  au- 
thority may  be  general  or  confined 
to  specific  instances.  The  institu- 


tions which  may  be  so  selected 
as  custodians  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  shall  be  fully  protected 
in  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
directions  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees and  shall  in  no  event  be 
liable  for  the  due  application  of 
the  securities  so  withdrawn  from 
deposit  or  the  proceeds  thereof. 

26.  Whenever  under  the  provisions 
of  the  By-laws  of  the  Corporation, 
notice  is  required  to  be  given, 
such  notice  may  be  given  either 
personally  or  telegraphed  or  by 
depositing  same  in  a  post  office 
or  a  public  letter-box,  in  a  pre- 
paid,  sealed  wrapper  addressed 
to  the  Trustee,  officer  or  member 
at  his  or  their  address  as  the 
same  appears  on  the  books  of  the 
Corporation.  A  notice  or  other 
document  so  sent  by  post  shall  be 
held  to  be  sent  by  post  and  shall 
be  held  to  be  sent  at  the  time 
when  the  same  was  deposited  in 
a  post  office  or  public  letter-box 
as  aforesaid,  or  if  telegraphed 
shall  be  held  to  be  sent  when 
the  same  was  handed  to  the  tele- 
graph company  or  its  messenger. 
For  the  purposes  of  sending  any 
notice  the  address  of  any  mem- 
ber, Trustee  or  officer  shall  be 
his  last  address  as  recorded  on 
the  books  of  the  Corporation. 
27.  The  Trustees  may  from 
time  to  time: 

(a)  borrow  money  on  the 
credit  of  the  Corporation; 
or 

(b)  issue,  sell  or  pledge  se- 
curities of  the  Corporation; 
or 

(c)  charge,  mortgage,  bypo- 

(c)  charge,  mortgage,  hypo- 
thecate or  pledge  all  or 
any  of  the  real  or  personal 
property  of  the  Corporation 
including  book  debts,  rights, 
powers,  franchises  and  un- 
dertakings, to  secure  any 
securities  or  any  money  bor- 
rowed, or  other  debt,  or  any 
other  obligation  or  liability 
of  the  Corporation. 

From  time  to  time  the  Trustees 
may  authorize  any  Trustee,  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  Cor- 
poration or  any  other  person  to 
make  arrangements  with  refer- 
ence to  the  monies  borrowed  or 
to  be  borrowed  as  aforesaid  and 
as  to  the  securities  to  be  given 
therefor,  with  power  to  vary  or 
modify  such  arrangements,  terms 
and  conditions  and  to  give  such 
additional  securities  for  any  mo- 
neys borrowed  or  remaining  due 
by  the  Corporation  as  the  Trust- 
ees may  authorize,  and  generally 
to  manage,  transact  and  settle 
the  borrowing  of  money  by  the 
Corporation. 

28.  In  these  by-laws  and  in  all 
other  by-laws  of  the  Corporation 
hereafter  passed,  unless  the  con- 
text otherwise  requires,  words 
importing  the  singular  number  or 
the  feminine  gender,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  vice  versa,  and  re- 
ferences to  persons  shall  include 
firms  and  corporations. 


By-Law  3 


1™  ^f^-  Wis  of  exchange  or  other  orders  for  the  payment  of 
tte  °r         S?d!nces  «f  indebtedness  issued  in  the  name  of 

t^T^^  ShaU  ¥  Slgned  by  such  officer  of  officers,  agent  or 
agents  of  the  Corporation  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  from  time  be 

afcount  or  STrSjI^  f.lone(1fndor^  d^«s  for  collection  on 

account  o!  the  Corporation  through  its  bankers,  and  endorse  notes  and 

CorTratt,^  "ah  *"  ^Po^on's  bankersforthe  crXf  the 
corporation   or  the  same  may  be  endorsed  "for  collection"  or  "for 

S    S^l°lnrtTerS         ?»-l»raUon  the  Corporations 

r™S?„tJ  P  0  the  P^wso-  Any  one  of  such  officers  or  agents  so 
appointed  may  arrange,  settle,  balance  and  certify  all  books  and 
accounts  between  the  Corporation  and  the  Corporal's  tankeTs  and 
rLwement^r^  cl>^nd  vouchers  and  sg,  all  the  tSfforms 
or  settlement  of  balances  and  release  or  verification  slips. 


Be  it  enacted  as  a  By-law  of  the 
Company  that:- 

1.  The  Trustees  may  from  time 
to  time  borrow  money  from  The 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  (herein  cal- 
led the  "Bank")  upon  the  credit 
of  the  Company  on  cheques,  pro- 
missory notes,  bills  of  exchange 
or  otherwise  in  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  terms  as  may  be 
considered  advisable;  AND  may 
assing,  transfer,  convey,  hypothe- 
cate, mortgage,  charge  or  pledge 
to  or  in  favour  of  the  Bank  any 
property  of  the  Company,  real  or 
personal,  moveable  or  immove- 
able, present  or  future,  including 
book  debts,  unpaid  calls,  rights 
power,  undertaking,  franchises  and 
the  Company's  oen  debentures,  as 
security  for  the  fulfilment  of  any 
liabilities  or  obligcations,  present 
or  future,  of  the  Company  to  the 
Bank  and  may  empower  the  Bank 
or  any  person  or  persons  to  sell 
by  public  or  private  sale,  assign, 
transfer  or  convey  from  time  to 
tune  any  such  property;  AND  may 
sign,  make,  draw,  accept,  endorse 
execute  and  deliver  on  behalf  of 


and  in  the  name  of  the  Company 
all  such  cheques,  promissory  notes, 
bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  accept- 
ances, orders  for  the  payment  of 
money,  warehouse  receipts,  bills 
of  lading,  agreements  to  give  se- 
curity, assignments,  transfers, 
conveyances,  hypothecs,  mortage, 
conveyances,  hypothecs,  mort- 
gages, pledges,  securities  and  oth- 
er agreements,  documents  and  in- 
struments as  may  be  necessary 
or  useful  in  connection  with  the 
borrowing  of  money  by  and  other 
banking  business  of  the  Company. 

2.  The  Trustees  may  authorize 
any  one  or  more  directors,  of- 
ficers, employees  or  agents  of 
the  Company  to  exercise  any  of 
the  rights,  powers  and  authorities 
conferred  by  this  By-law  upon 
the  Trustees. 

3.  The  borrowing  of  money  from 
tile  Bank  from  time  to  time  here- 
tofore under  the  authority  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  and  the 
giving  of  security  therefor  are 
hereby  ratified  and  confirmed. 


4.  This  By-law  shall  continue  in 
force  as  between  the  Company 
and  the  Bank  until  a  By-law  re- 
pealing this  By-law  shall  have 
been  validly  passed  and  confirm- 
ed and  a  copy  thereof,  duly  certi- 
fied under  the  seal  of  the  Com- 
pany, shall  have  been  delivered 
to  the  Bank  and  receipt  thereof 
acknowledged  by  the  Bank. 

Amendment 
to  the  constitution 


Article  Vn,  Section  7,  para- 
graph (2)  ii  of  the  constitution 
be  repealed  and  the  following  sub- 
stituted therefore:  "Members  shall 
be  appointed  by  Council,  as  early 
in  the  terms  of  office  as  prac- 
ticable, from  a  list  of  between 
seven  and  twenty  applications  sc- 
reened and  suggested  by  the  Judi- 
cial Committee  of  the  previous 
year." 

2)  Article  VII,  Section  7,  para- 
graph (2)  V  be  added  to  the  cons- 
titution, reading  as  foliows:  "The 
Judicial  Committee  shall  accept 
applications  for  and  select  the 
Chief  Electoral  Officer." 

3)  Concurrent  with  2)  above,  Ar- 
ticle IV,  section  5,  paragraphs  b, 
Qii)  and  b  (iv)  be  repealed. 


Carleton-govt. 
exchange  begun, 

Biology  to  get 
three  professors 


Starting  this  fall  a  co-opera- 
tive exchange  program  unique  in 
Canada  will  make  the  vast  human 
and  physical  resources  of  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  the  Research  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  avail- 
able to  Carleton  University. 

The  experiment  in  education 
allows  for  the  appointment  of  Ad- 
junct Professors  to  the  University 
Faculty  and  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment research  facilities  by  Carle- 
ton's  staff  and  students. 

Initially  limited  to  Carleton  De- 
partment of  Biology,  the  plan  will 
result  in  the  appointment  of  three 
Adjunct  Professors  for  one  year 
terms  beginning  this  fall.  Should 
all  three  institutions  find  the  pro- 
gram beneficial  it  may  be  broad-  , 
ened  to  include  other  scientific 
areas. 

Access  to  labs 

Under  the  program,  selected 
government  scientists  could  pre- 
sent graduate  lectures,  including 
exams  and  grading;  direct  grad- 
uate study  and  be  available  for 
consultation  on  thesis  problems;  <1 
and  participate  in  other  areas  r 
such  as  committee  work.  V 
The  agreement  includes  the  pro-  I 
posal  that  Carleton  biology  faculty 
working  in  research  areas  of  in- 
terest to  the  government,  and  stu- 
dents who  have  at  least  one  go- 
vernment research  scientist  on 
their  graduate  thesis  committee, 
may  be  given  access  to  govern-  ] 
ment  laboratories  and  other  facili-  I 
ties. 


Dean  enthusiastic 
Carleton  Dean  of  Science  H.H.J. 
Nesbitt  greeted  the  new  program, 
first  proposed  last  January  by 
Professor  Henry  Howden  of  the 
Carleton  Biology  Department,  with 
enthusiasm. 

"The  field  of  biology  is  so 
vast  that  no  university  can  af 
ford  faculty  to  cover  all  sub- 
jects needed,  particularly  in  grad- 
uate work, "  he  said. 

Canadian  focus 

Dean  Nesbitt  said  the  newagree- 
ment  is  a  way  of  building  up  sound 
graduate  programs  and  qualifying 
more  Canadians  to  take  their  places 
in  the  scientific  community. 

"Another  great  advantage  of  the 
program  is  that  it  will  provide 
students  with  an  opportunity  to 
focus  on  unique  Canadian  prob- 
lems which  would  provide  a  basis 
for  advanced  study  and  training," 
he  said. 


CUS  rebuilds 


Referenda  are  key  to  CUS  survival 


i        by  Sheila  Herbert 

CUS  supporters  can  either  work 
together  for  a  strong  national  un- 
pn  or  watch  it  decay,  Martin  Loney, 
]CUS  president  elect  told  dele- 
'  gates  to  a  rebuilding  conference 
held  here  two  weeks  ago. 

In  a  position  paper  passed 
around  to  delegates  from  19  in- 
stitutions, Loney  predicted  that 
CUS  may  spend  next  year  winding 
the  organization  up, 

Whether  it  will  or  not  depends 
on  the  results  of  referenda 
held  on  university  campuses  be- 
ginning this  fall. 

Loney  has  described  Carleton 
as  a  key  university  in  the  forth- 
coming wave  of  referenda , 
"If  we  win  at  Carleton  in  the 
early  fall  we  can  base  other 
referendum?  at  other  campuses 
on  the  Carleton  campaign,"  Loney 
pointed  out. 

Money  needed 
Loney  stressed  the  financial 
importance  of  rebuilding  CUS's 
membership  more  than  once  dur- 
ing the  three-day  conference. 

He  prefaced  a  budget  presented 
to  delegates  by  saying  "The  gap 
between  sources  of  funds  for 
I  1969-70  is  unbridgeable  and  the 
only  way  that  the  1969-70  budget 
can  be  balanced  is  bygainingnew 
members." 


The  total  sources  of  funds  for 
1969-70  is  estimated  to  be 
$76,000,  and  the  total  expendi- 
tures are  estimated  at  $151,950, 
The  sources  of  funds  figure  was 
based  on  those  23  universities 
which  did  not  indicate  dissatis- 
faction with  CUS  by  holding  re- 
ferenda    this  past  year. 

The  financial  difficulties  of 
the  union  spawned  a  '  fun  club 
or  gun  club"  debate  on  the  last 
day  of  the  conference. 

The  debate  spotlighted  the  ques- 
tion whether  schools  could  join 
CUS  on  a  services  only  basis 
until  r  referenda  were  held  on 
their  campuses. 


Even  before  the  actual  debate 
occurred  Loney  had  hinted  that 
unless  the  union  was  restored 
to  its  former  size  or  some  spe- 
cial facilities  made  for  travel 
this  year  may  be  the  last  year 
that  the  travel  program  makes 
a  profit. 

However,  due  to  the  opposi- 
tion expressed  by  delegates  to  the 
services  -  only  proposal  it  was 
dropped. 

No  sugar  pill 

One  Calgary  delegate  had  des- 
cribed the  proposal  as  a  "fly  now 
join  later"  approach  and  he  an- 
nounced that  Calgary  wouldn't 


swallow  "this  sugar  pill  to  help 
CUS  stands  go  down." 

CUS  positions  were  updated 
late  in  the  second  day  of  the  con- 
ference, when  delegates  adopted 
eleven  proposals  made  by  Loney 
in  a  position  paper. 
The  proposals  included: 
*  there  will  be  two  annual  con- 
ferences, the  second  of  which 
to  take  place  at  Christmas,  in 
order  to  allow  greater  direc- 
tion to  be  given  to  the  union 
by  the  memberships  and  to  al- 
low an  assessment  of  the  de- 
velopments up  to  the  middle  of 
the  year. 


*  that  referendums  be  fought  o 
the  basis  of  an  agreed  upon  state 
ment  signed  by  all  students  coun 
cil  presidents  who  intend  to  sup 
port  CUS  in  the  coming  year 

*  that  CUS  attempt  to  exten 
its  membership  in  CAATA,  th 
Colleges  of  Applied  Arts  an 
Technology,  and  junior  college 
and  to  encourage  the  growth  c 
high  school  student  unions, 

*  that  Issue,  the  national  CU 
newspaper,  be  published  twice 
month  during  the  academic  year 

*  that  we  attempt  to  duble  the 
number  of  fieldworkers. 


Need 


communications 


Volume  25  Number  3 


Ottawa.  Canada 


Council  turns  down 
administration  offer 


When  some  delegates  suggeste 
that  these  last  two  projects  b 
discontinued  in  order  to  sav 
the  union  money,  Loney  pointe 
out  that  such  a  move  would  oni 
save  the  union  $35,Q00to $40,000 

And,  because  CUS  lost  almos 
$80,000  with  its  decline  in  mem 
bership  last  year,  Loney  woul 
prefer  to  keep  Issue  and  th 
fieldworkers  who  number  four  i 
all  as  a  means  of  communication 

"If  people  pressure  us  to  clos 
our  means  of  communications 
we  might  as  well  close  down.' 
he  said. 

Interview,  page  3 


Students'  council  has  rejected 
the  proposed  terms  of  reference 
of  a  committee  which  would  run 
the  university  bookstore,  and  has 
submitted  its  own  proposal  to 
university  president  Davidson 
Djnton. 

"The  essential  difference  bet- 
ween our  plan  and  the  adminis- 
tration's draft  proposal  is  that 
while  their's  sets  up  an  advi- 
sory committee  to  the  President, 
ours  is  a  direct,  policy-making 
board,"  said  council  interim  .pre- 
sident Lorenz  Schmidt  at  the 
council  meeting  of  July  14th, 
when  the  council  proposal  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  16  for,  two 
against,  with  one  abstention. 

Council  recommendeda  "policy 
formulating  committee  who  would 


handle  the  decision-making  in  the 
bookstore";  the  rejected  terms 
of  reference  read,  "The  commit- 
tee would  be  an  advisory  com- 
mittee to  the  president." 

The  council  plan  would  esta- 
blish a  committee  made  up  of 
three  students,  three  faculty 
members,  and  a  chairman  to  be 
elected  by  those  members.  The 
Bookstore  Manager,  the  Bursar 
or  Comptroller,  and  any  other 
administrators  would  sit  as 
numbers  with  "voice  but  no 
vote." 

The  rejected  administration 
draft  proposal  provided  for  com- 
mittee membership  made  up  of 
the  Bookstore  Manager,  the  Bur- 
sar, two  faculty  members,  one 
of  whom  would  act  as  chairman, 
and  three  students. 


Medicare 


Will  affect  Carleton 


A  change  in  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial government's  attitude  to- 
wards medicare  has  invalidated 
Carleton's  plan  for  ensuring  all 
students  will  be  covered  by  health 
insurance  this  year. 

The  University  Msdical  Insu- 
rance program,  established  this 
year  as  a  m>2ans  of  automatically 
enrolling  all  students  upon  regis - 
tration  at  Carleton  and  payment 
of  th3  health  fee,  has  been  with- 
drawn because  of  the  Ontario 
OHSIP  plan,  which  itself  will 
provide  automatic  coverage  for 
most  students  coming  to  Carle- 
ton, 


On  page  18  of  the  calendar, 
reference  is  made  to  the  Uni- 
versity Madical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram: "Payment  of  the  com- 
posite health  fee  at  registration 
automatically  enrolls  the  student 
in  the  University  Medical  Insu- 
rance program," 

This  is  the  plan  which  has  been 
dropped. 

Tha  university  Health  Services 
is  consulting  with  students' coun- 
cil to  work  out  a  plan  which  will 
cover  students  —  from  out  of  the 
province,  for  example  —  not 
im  n  ediate  ly  cove  red  by  the 
OHSIP  scheme. 


Student  activists 

What  else  is  there  to  do  on  a  hot  day  at  Carleton  with  a  drafting  table,  two  empty  cups,  a  bingo  ball 
a  board,  and  two  ping-pong  paddles  -  but  play  ping-pong?  Carleton  students'  council  external  vice  - 
president  Rod  Manchee  and  Raven  photographer  Rock  Chan  make  like  student  activists. 

New  Orientation  Week  format 


No  course  guide 


There  won't  be  a  course 
guide  to  direct  new  and  re- 
turning students  to  the  good-- 
or  to  the  bird---classes  this 
fall. 

Insufficient  returns  and  a 
mix-up  in  the  computer  pro- 
gramming which  selected  stu- 
dents to  answer  question- 
naires on  various  courses, 
have  caused  the  '69  guide  to  be 
scrapped. 


But  course  guide  editor  Pri 
Notowidigdo  will  compile  a 
study  on  the  philosophy  of  a 
course  evaluation  and  its  re- 
lation in  the  case  of  Carleton 
to  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment philosophy. 

The  reliable  information 
which  was  received,  on  about 
60  courses,  will  be  passed  out 
during  Orientation  Week  to 
anyone  interested. 


by  Susan  Wood 

Orientation  this  year  will  be 
something  new. 

So  says  Lyn  Elliot,  who  with 
Warren  Johnson  is  planning  this 
year's  orientation  program. 

Traditionally,  orientation  week, 
which  runs  from  September  7th 
to  13th  this  year,  gives  freshmen 
a  chance  to  learn  their  way  around 
the  campus,  find  out  what  Univer- 
sity life  is  all  about  and  be  ini- 
tiated by  senior  students  on  In- 
sanity Day. 

But  this  year  the  organizers 
are  trying  "to  get  away  from 
the  traditional  hazing  approach 
and  create  more  involvement  on 
the  part  of  the  frosh,"  said  Miss 

V.XWnt     Shf    nnintpH  nut  that  "if 


you  stomp  on  the  frosh  in  one 
aspect,  you  cant  expect  them  to 
express  themselves  as  mature 
adults  in  another  aspect." 

The  concept  behind  the  orien- 
tation program  will  be  that  of 
the  student  in  society  as  well 
as  the  student  in  the  university 
community,  said  Miss  Elliot. 

There  will  begroupdiscussions 
and  open  debates,  as  well  as  more 
opportunities  for  students  to  meet 
faculty  members. 

The  emphasis  throughout  orien- 
tation week  will  be  on  student 
participation.  "We  looked  at  the 
evaluation  statistics  forlastyear 
and  found  that  a  lot  of  things 
didn't  go  over  well  —  the  movies, 
the  formal  sort  of  panel  discus- 
sions which  iust  didnt  eet  stu- 


dent participation,  and  things  lik* 
Dr.  Friedenburg's  speech  in  thf 
gym."  These  will  all  be  reor 
ganized  or  dropped. 

Similarly,  unlike  last  year 
no  events  will  be  scheduled  din- 
ing the  registration  period 
"when  the  main  thing  people  an 
here  for  is  to  get  in,  get  regis- 
tered and  get  out  again."  Event 
like  last  year's  panel  on  drug; 
will  be  reorganized,  to  fit  In 
better  with  the  overall  theme  o 
the  student  in  society. 

Though  plans  are  not  yet-  fi- 
nalized, the  organizers  promist 
a  new  form  of  orientation,  ir 
which,  said  Miss  Elliot,  we're 
trying  to  treat  the  frosh  lfkt 
mature  individuals  rather  thar 
young  kids." 
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Mini-confrontation 


The  council -administration 
sparring  match  over  who  is  going 
to  be  allowed  to  do  what  with 
whom  on  whatever  sort  of  Book- 
store Committee  eventually  set 
up,  is  a  case  of  mini-confronta- 
tion. 

If  the  script  which  will  do  the 
least  harm  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned is  followed,  the  issue  will 
be  tossed  back  and  forth  a  few 
times  and  in  the  process  rough 
points  will  be  smoothed  out,  un- 
til the  resulting  structure  and 
intention  of  the  Committee  satis- 
fies the  sensibilities  of  every- 
one concerned. 

The  administration  offered 
parity  on  an  advisory  commit- 
tee, responsible  to  the  univer- 
sity president  and  made  up  of  the 
Bookstore  Manager,  the  Bursar, 
three  students,  and  two  faculty 
members,  one  of  whom  would 
sit  as  chairman. 

Interim  council  president  Sch- 
midt came  back  with  a  demand 
for  a  policy-formulating  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Bookstore 
Manager,  the  Comptroller,  three 
students,  and  two  faculty  mem- 
bers, one  of  whom  would  sit  as 
non-voting  chairman.  President 
Dunton  rejected  this  porposal. 

At  the  council  meeting  of  July 
14th,  the  administration  offer 
was  in  turn  rejected  and  yetano- 
ther  structure  was  proposed,  one 
which  weldsd  the  faculty  and  the 
students  together  against  the  ad- 
ministration, on  the  grounds  that 
the  faculty  and  the  students  are 
the  university  elements  mo*st 
concerned  about  efficient 
management  of  the  bookstore. 

This  plan  called  for  a  three- 
student,  three-faculty  commit- 
tee structure,  with  the  adminis- 
tration elements  --  Bookstore 
Manager,  Bursar,  Comptroller- 
sitting  as  voices  but  not  a  vote. 

It's  to  be  hoped  the  matter 
will  be  talked  to  a  compromise 
which  allows  students  and  fa- 
culty to  liavs  a  direct  and  un- 
diluted say  in  the  management 
and  policy  of  the  Bookstore. 

A  fun  thing  to  note  is  that 
council's  second  scheme  ismc:*e 
hard-line  than  its  first;  council 
is  going  back  to  demand  that  the 
bookstore  committee  be  made 
up  just  of  students  and  faculty, 
with  administration  officials  sit- 
ting only  as  advisors. 

This  is  an  addition  to  —  an 
escalation  of?  —  the  demand 
that  the  committee  move  beyond 
giving  advice  and  on  to  managing. 

Of  such  little  skirmishes  might 
the  bloodless  battle  council 
should  seek  to  win,  be  won. 


A  place  for  wit  and  talent 

Intelligent,  perceptive,  witty,  talented,  and  dedicated  people 
need  no  longer  wander  the  tunnels  and  the  corridors  of  Carle- 
ton  looking  for  kindred  souls. 

All  intelligent  perceptive,  witty,  talented,  and  dedicated 
people  at  Carleton  are  in  The  Carleton  office,  Arts  Tunnel 
next  to  Honest  John's  stand  up  snack  bar. 

This  immense  pool  of  intelligence,  perceptiveness,  wit,  ta- 
lent, and  dedication  needs  only  you  to  make  it  complete. 

And  belonging  to  this  fabulous  group  does  mare  than  just  put 
you  in  touch  with  people  worthy  of  you. 

Meet  the  people  who  turn  out  the  university  newspaper,  The 
Carleton  —  and  then  become  one  of  them. 

Drop  into  the  Carleton  Office  anytime,  or  call  231-3545  after 
August  15th. 


The  Carleton  welcomes  let- 
ters to  the  editor;  preference 
will  be  given  to  short,  typed 
letters,  because  they  involve 
less  work.  All  letters  mustbe 
signed,  and  no  names  will  be 
kept   in  confidence.  Address 


letters  to  Editor,  The  Carle- 
ton, and  drop  them  in  the  news- 
paper office  next  to  Honest 
John's  snack  bar  in  the  Arts 
tunnel,  or  mail  them  c/o  Car- 
leton University,  Ottawa  1, 
Ontario. 


"TJh,  could  you  maybe  change  that  to .  . .  maybe  Lloyd  George?" 

CUS  must  project  new  image 
in  bid  for  members,  money 


by  Richard  Labonte 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
is  in  trouble,  and  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  knows  it. 

At  its  second  rebuilding 
conference  in  the  last  three 
months,  held  at  Carleton  in  mid- 
July,  CUS  delegates  from  19 
Canadian  universities  were  told 
by  president-elect  Martin  Loney 
in  a  policy  paper  he  passed  out: 

"If  CUS  does  not  win  a  large 
number  of  referendums  in  the 
early  fall  then  we  will  not  only 
be  politically  impotent,  but  fi- 
nancially bankrupt." 

That's  an  admission  by  the 
one  who  will  do  most  to  direct 
CUS  next  year  that  he  might  as 
well  pack  up  and  leave  unless 
CUS  has  a  large  membership: 
It's  an  admission  that  no  one  will 
listen  to  CUS  if  its  membership 
stays  at  the  present  low  level, 
and  it's  an  admission  that  CUS 
can't  exist  financially  without  the 
membership  of  most  Canadian 
campuses,  and  the  per  capita  levy 
that  membership  brings. 

CUS  can't  survive  on  a  $75,000 
budget,  and  as  things  stand  now 
that's  all  it  will  have  next  year; 
but  Loney's  tentative  1969-70 
budget  calls  for  $150,000. 

In  his  paper,  Loney  said,  "Un- 
less membership  is  restored  to 
its  previous  level  we  will  spend 
next  year  not publishinga  regular 
student  newspaper  (Issue),  not 


producing  course  critiques,  not 
extending  fieldwork  and  fighting 
both  on-campus  battles,  and  bat- 
tles for  change  in  provincial  and 
federal  policy,  but  slowly  winding 
the  organization  up,  closing  the 
office,  satisfying  our  debtors, 
and  laying  off  our  staff." 

He's  a  realist,  is  Loney;  he 
knows  he  won't  be  president  of 
anything  unless  CUS  can  lure 
several  campuses  back. 

Most  of  the  campuses  which 
withdrew  after  staging  refer- 
enda last  year  did  so  because  a 
majority  of  their  students  were 
repelled  .by  the  image  of  CUS; 
they  dd  not  see  declarations  of 
support  for  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  as  representative  of 
their  views,  and  so  they  labelled 
CUS  "unrepresentative."  They 
were  repelled  by  the  concept  of 
student  violence  as  a  means  toan 
end  CUS  had  aimed  itself  at, 
(a  concept  tossed  off  by  CUS 
President  Peter  Warrian  and 
blown  up  by  people  who  reported 
what  he  had  to  say). 

They  were  turned  off,  simply, 
by  the  image  of  CUS, 

But  in  the  main  CUS  failed  last 
year,  and  may  fold  this  year, 
because  it  couldn't  convince 
enough  Canadian  students  either 
that  they  needed  a  national  stu- 
dent voice  to  speak  for  them,  or 
that  any  such  voice  could  ever 
be  representative  of  them. 


But  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents apparently  intends  at  this 
Hall's  Congress  to  try  and  win 
back  the  support  of  the  disen- 
chanted majority  by  allowing  it 
to  participate  in  a  weekly  re- 
presentative sort  of  way  at  the 
first  days  of  the  Congress. 

Delegates  from  any  campus 
not  a  member  of  CUS  but  willing 
to  pledge  to  hold  a  referendum 
in  the  early  fall  to  consider  the 
question  of  re-entry  will  be  al- 
lowed to  take  part  in  the  ple- 
naries  and  workshops  which  will 
lay  out  the  path  CUS  is  to  trot 
or  stumble  along  in  the  coming 
year. 

Decisions  taken  in  these  first 
few  days  will  then  be  ratified 
by  the  real,  dues-paid-up  CUS 
members. 

CUS  next  year,  then,  could  be 
a  different  thing  than  it  is  now. 

Provided,  of  course,  that  non- 
member  campuses  show  upatthe 
Congress. 

And  provided  they  promise  to 
give  CUS  another  chance  on  their 
campuses  in  a  student-wide  re- 
ferendum. 

And  provided  they  give  CUS 
at  least  an  image,  if  not  a  fact, 
palatable  to  students  on  their 
campus. 

The  Canadian  Union  ofStudents 
is,  you  see,  trying  to  get  itself 
out  of  trouble. 
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"snowball  effect" 


Fall  referenda  may  dispel 
that  winter  of  discontent 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

While  CUS  experiences  a  long 
hot  summer,  its  president  -elect 
Martin  Loney  is  talking  about 
snowballs. 

Or,  to  be  more  precise,  snow- 
balling. 

Loney  is  confident  that  CUS 
will  win  50,000  members  in  re- 
ferendas  held  across  Canada  this 
fall. 

"It  works  on  a  kind  of  snowball 
principle.  If  we  win  at  Carleton 
and  U.  of  T.  we  might  possibly 
win  Western,  Waterloo,  Saska- 
toon, and  UBC, 

While  early  Fall  referendas 
will  give  CUS  strategists  ammu- 
nition for  fighting  referendas  la- 
ter on,  Loney  also  plans  to  base 
the  referendas  on  an  agreed  upon 
statement  signed  by  all  students 
council  presidents  who  intend  to 
support  CUS  in  the  coming  year. 

Concerned  secretariat 

"The  statement  is  moreorless 
an  effort  to  show  students  that 
the  CUS  secretariat  cares  what 
happens  to  the  union",  Loney 
explained. 

And  what  if  CUS  manages  to 
win  enough  members  to  be  fi- 
nancially viable? 

"The  fight  for  sludent  power 
will  take  place  through  Commis- 
sions on  University  Governmant, 
course  unions,  students'  coun- 
cils, newspapers,  phamphlets, 
public  meetings,  discussions  and 
if  and  when  necessary,  when  dia- 
logue between  the  powerless  and 
the  powerful  has  failed,  by  con- 
frontation." 


The  above  statement,  taken  from 
a  working  paper  presented  at  the 
last  rebuilding  conference,  is  in 
so  many  words  Loney's  plan  for 
the  future  of  CUS. 

Asked  what  he  expected  from 
the  media  this  coming  year,  Lo- 
ney replied: 

"Hopefully,  the  part  played  by 
the  media  this  year  will  be  better 
than  last  year.  "We'll  have  to  be 
careful  about  statements  we 
make,  especially  the  sensational 
ones." 


Then  he  shrugged  and  added, 
"Of  course,  disruption  is  news 
and  that  is  what  the  media  play 
up." 

What  allowances  does  he  make 
for  apathy  in  this  fight  for  stu- 
dent power? 

Loney  divides  apathy  int?  two 
kinds:  apathy  from  socialization 
and  apathy  from  a  feeling  of  po- 
werlessness. 

Loney  has  one  year  to  inject  a 
feeling  of  power  into  Canadian 
students. 
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CUS  President  -  elect  Martin  Loney 


WOlf  E     Student  power  goals 


The  following  represents  the 
vocalized  internal  mumblings  of 
a  self-styled  student  activist. 
The  essence  of  the  question  which 
must  be  raised  is  this:  What  are 
the  goals  of  student  power?  Are 
they  meaningful  or  in  any  way 
relevant  to  our  societal  en- 
vironment and  the  university. 

From  my  observations  of  stu- 
dent activists  at  this  university 
over  the  course  of  the  past  year 
it  is  rather  obvious  that  they 
have  been  inordinately  bound 
up  in  reformist  structural  chan- 
ges without  ever  giving  conside- 
ration to  an  analysis  of  the  es- 
sential content  in  these  struc- 
tures, ie.  the  classroom  struc- 
ture and  course  content,  univer- 
sity government,  the  relation  of 
the  university  to  society  and  the 
effects  this  has  on  the  supposed 
community  of  scholars. 

Superfluous  suds 
What  consideration  if  any  has 
been  given  in  thi  s  university 
during  the  past  year  to  the  de- 
mands made  on  the  university 
by  corporate  society  and  the 
content  of  the  things  you  learn 
in  your  classes?  Or  even  fur- 
ther, what  has  been  said  about 
the  relation  between  the  things 
we  study  now  and  the  kind  of 
jobs  waiting  for  us  when  we 
get  out  of  here?  A  lot  of  in- 
terested and  intelligent  science 
students  are  going  to  have  an 


exciting  time  developing  twenty 
different  brands  of  detergent 
soaps  when  there  are  already 
twenty  brands  too  many  on  the 
market,  How  many  engineers  are 
going  to  get  excited  about  the 
prospects  of  building  bigger  and 
better  cars  for  G.  M.  (while  en- 
suring that  they'll  be  obsolete  in 
4  years)  .  And  as  for  the  arts 
students  -  have  fun  trying  to  get 
a  job! 

What  accomplished 
In  tne  pasi  year  »v«  nove  suc- 
cessfully achieved  a  democrati- 
zation and  liberation  of  the  uni- 
versity government  structure  in 
the  form  of  token  student  re- 
presentation in  departments,  fa- 
culty boards  and  the  Senate. 
But  what  has  been  accomplished? 
lias  the  essential  master-slave 
relation  in  the  classroom  bet- 
ween professor  and  student  been 
altered  in  any  way?  Are  we  not 
still  the  willing  servants  of  our 
supposed  intellectual  masters, 
because  they  still  hold  over  us 
the  authoritarian  means  of  con- 
trol, ie.  the  lecture  system,  the 
grading  system  and  the  ultimate 
weapon  —  examinations  (how 
much  did  you  sweat  last  April? 
What  effect  has  taken  student 
participation  in  university  gov- 
ernment had  on  the  mass  political 
consciousness  of  students  at  this 
university?  (If  you  think  that 
I'm  sporting  a  lot  of  horse  shit 
when  I  call  the  classroom  an 


authoritarian  structure  or  N.  U. 
G.  tokenism,  then  your  political 
consciousness  was  not  affected 
very  much  in  the  past  year). 

There  are  a  lot  of  questions  to 
which  serious  students  in  this 
university  must  begin  to  turn 
their  attention  to.  It  is  time  to 
stop  playing  token  reformist 
games  in  Na  U.  G.  and  to  stop 
playing  empire  building  games 
on  Students  Council  (what  good 
does  it  do  you  to  have  Students ' 
Council  running  the  university 
bookstore  if  they  are  still  charg- 
ing the  same  exorbitant  prices?) 
It  is  time  to  begin  to  critically 
examine  the  content  of  the  ma- 
terial we  are  studying  in  our 
classroom  and  the  relation  it  lias 
to  the  market  oriented  economy 
which  is  footing  3/4  of  the  bill 
for  your  education.  It  is  time  to 
begin  to  critically  examine  the 
methods  of  education  being  used 
on  us  (Frumhartz  -  when  are 
you  going  to  crawl  out  of  your 
cozy  burrow?)  and  understand 
now  they  are  really  an  extension 
of  the  authoritarian  structure 
of  high  school. 

Now  is  the  time  to  begin  to 
make  student  activism  meaning- 
ful! 

What  are  you  going  to  do  about 


letters 


Editor,  The  Carleton; 

Last  fall,  amid  rumblings  of 
unrepresentativeness  and  irre- 
levence,  the  student  body  of 
Carleton  University  voted  to 
withdraw  from  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students.  The  major 
point  of  my  election  campaign 
was  that  Carleton  should  be 
a  member  of  a  national  union 
of  students,  CUS  preferably. 

During  the  summer  CUS  has 
had  two  rebuilding  conferences, 
at  Laurentian  University  (Sud- 
bury) and  at  Carleton,  to  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  criticism, 
and  from  August  27  to  Sept 
ember  3  it  will  be  having  its 
Annual  Congress  at  Lakehead 
University.  This  Congress  will 
be  open,  as  were  the  rebuilding 
conferences, to  give  both  mem- 
ber and  non-member  schools 
a  chance  to  design  the  kind  of 
union  they  want  to  see  and  feel 
relates  to  their  needs. 

Carleton  will  be  sending  up 

four  delegates  and  three  ob- 
servers, a  total  of  seven,  to 
work  on  this  policy. 

As  the  member  of  the  ex- 
cut  ivc  responsible  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  CUS  on  campus  I 
would  first  invite  all  students 
who  can  go  and  have  an  interest 
in  this  area  to  apply  at  the 
Student's  Council  office  (T-2). 
I  have  suggested  to  the  Council 
some  suitable  criteria  for  pic- 
king people  to  go. 

The  first  criterion  would  be 
that  these  persons  would  be  at 
Carleton  next  year  and  would 
be  willing  to  spend  some  time 
in  open  meetings  reporting  what 
they  thought  of  CUS  as  an  in- 
stitution, what  happened  at  the 
Congress  and  answering  quest- 
ions from  the  student  body. 

The  second  criterion  would  be 
that  they  are  -willing  not  just 
to  go  and  observe,  but  that 
they  will  make  a  contribution 
and  give  some  direction  to  CUS. 
This  would  imply  that  they  have 
(or  can  develop)  some  expert- 
ise in  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing fields; 

(1)  Financing  University  Edu- 
cation -  a)  loans,  b)  employ- 


ment, c)  Federal  and  Provin- 
cial aid,  d)  the  Educational  op- 
purtunity  Bank. 

(2)  University  Government 

a)  NUG,  b)  the  function  of  ad- 
ministration, c)  the  concept  of 
student  power. 

(3)  Education,  Quality 

a)  in  the  classroom,  b)  the  role 
of  Orientation,  c)  course  eval- 
uation,. 

(4)  Education  and  Society 

a)  the  role  of  the  student  b)out- 
side  influences  on  the  Univer- 
sity, c)  . relation  to  other  stud- 
ent groups,  d)  Academocracy  - 
who  gets  into  the  University. 

(5)  The  Student  Life-Style 

a)  residence  living,  b)  other 
life-styles,  c)  food  services, 
d)  health  services. 

(6)  Student  Unionism 

a)  Student  Government,  b)  the 
worth  of  a  union,  c)  the  via- 
bility of  a  national  student  union 
faced  withthe  interregional  pro- 
blem, d)  the  structure  of  the 
union. 

The  above  are  in  no  part- 
icular order  and  can  be  added 
to,  depending  on  the  initiative 
of  the  applicant. 

Our  council  was  elected  pri- 
marily on  an  "improve  our 
education'*  platform  and  thus 
I  think  that  those  who  go  to 
this  Congress  should  be  able  to 
contribute  to  this  goal.  I  per- 
sonally will  not  support  any 
policy  of  political  games  play- 
ing such  as  '  send  two  right- 
wingers,  three  neutrals  (what- 
ever they  are)  and  two  left- 
wingers'. 

I  hope  that  students  who  voted 
out  CUS  last  year  will  take 
some  of  the  responsibility  for 
that  decision  by  applying  for  th 
the  Congress  and  "changing 
the  Union".  The  represent- 
ativity  that  was  called  for  last 
year  can  only  be  achieved  thr- 
ough people  taking  part  and  do- 
ing so  in  an  informed  manner 
A  large  number  of  CUS  papers 
and  assorted  reading  materials 
are  available  on  request  from 
my  office  (T-5). 

Rod  Manchce 
External  Vice-President 

Students'  Council 


at  Honest  John's 


Carleton  Summer  Program  1969 


Friday,  July  25th  -  Poetry  Reading  by  Ed  Sanders,  leader 
of  the  Fugs  who  is  currently  living  in  New  York;  8:30 
p.m.  Alumni  Theatre 


Thursday,  July  31st  -  Blues-Rock  Concert  with  the  Heav- 
en's Radio,  8:30  p.m.  Alumni  Theatre  Free 


Thursdoy,  August  7th  -  Jazz  Concert  -  Bobby  Hutcherson- 
Harold  Land  Quintet,  8:30  p.m.  Alumni  Theatre  Free 


August  13,  14  and  15  -  Marlene  Dietrich  Film  Festival 
August  13th  -  Morocco  (1930) 
August  14th  -  Golden  Earrings  (1947) 
August  15th  -  The  Scarlet  Empress  (1934) 


Students  50C;    Others  S1.00 
Showings  at  7  and  9:15  p.m.  Alumni  Theatre 
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Money  invested 
in  Old  Books? 

THE 

Commerce  Society 
used  bookstore 

Will  help  you  SELL  your  OLD  BOOKS 


YOU  QUOTE  YOUR  OWN  PRICE 
For  further  information  contact 
Ian  Baker  224-8521 

Last  year  over  80%  of  all  books  were  sold 


Ottawa  U.  aids  in  placement 


There's  a  Super-service  at  the 
University  of  Ottawa  which  has 
found  full-time  jobs  for  200  stu- 
dents this  summer. 

The  placement  service  was  set 
up  by  the  Ottawa  U.  students* 
council  to  serve  Ottawa  U.  stu- 
dents, but  has  managed  to  place 
about  20  Carleton  students  in  full  - 
time  jobs  as  well- 

The  service  will  run  at  least 
until  the  end  of  August,  and  ap- 
plications from  Carleton  students 
still  job-hunting  are  welcome, 
says  Allan  Rock,  Ottawa  U.  coun- 
cil president, 

"Priority  will  go  to  Ottawa  U. 
students,  of  course,  but  any  stu- 
dents who  applies  will  get  a  job 
if  there's  one  available",  he 
said. 

At  the  mDmsnt  there  is  a  wait- 
ing list  of  over  25  jobapplicants, 
people  for  whom  jobs  have  yet 
to  be  found. 

Key  is  publicity 

But  a  publicity  campaign  run- 
ning this  week,  including  the 
establishmant  of  a  booth  on  the 
Sparks  Street  Miill  which  will 
offer  walking  tours  of  OUawa,  is 
expected  to  turn  up  a  few  more 
jobs,  says  Allan  Rockt 

"Publicity  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
thing,"  he  said. 

He  finds  that  there  are  more 
people  than  jobs,  publicizing  the 
service  brings  in  enough  jobs 
offers  to  even  things  up. 

Besides  the  more  common 
baby-sitting  and  housekeeping 
jobs,  there  are  a  few  unusual 
ones. 

There  was  the  fellow  hired  to 
sleep  10  hours  a  night  while 
being  tested  for  dream  patterns; 
but  he  was  one  of  the  few  un- 
satisfactory students  -  he  left 
after  a  week  because  he  wasn't 
a  regular  enough  sleeper. 


Inexpensive  quality  mimeo- 
graph work  done  for  clubs, 
groups  on  campus;  an  ideal  way 
to  publicize  your  events.  Call 
Earl  Schultz,  733-2250. 


ALL  LABEL 


RECORD  SALE 


COLUMBIA 
LONDON 


GRAMMOPHON 

VANGUARD 
POLYDOR 


R.C.A 
REPRISE 
MERCURY 


FOLK  JAZZ 


CHS 
ARHOOLIE 
ANGEL 

ELECTRONIC  BLUEGRASS 


CLASSICAL 

EASY  LISTENING 

REGULAR  SALE 

629  3.89 

JULY  18 

"9  3.69 

to 

695  5.39 

AUGUST  1 

CARLETON 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


And  the  University  of  Ottawa 
medical  department  hired  a  stu- 
dent to  talk  in  his  sleep. 

Students  also  give  driving 
tours  of  Ottawa  in  tourists'  own 
cars,  work  backstage  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre  for  $3.50  an 
hour,  and  do  construction  work. 
One  student  worked  in  Mon- 


treal for  a  free-lance  writer; 
his  job  consisted  of  making  tele- 
phone calls  and  asking  survey 
questions  to  sample  group. 

The  conditions  laid  down  by 
Super-service  are  that  the  jobs 
pay  at  least  the  minimum  wage 
of  $1.35  an  hour,  and  that  they 
last  at  least  one  eight-hour  day. 


Commission  sees  widening 
of  existing  programs 

by  Eric  Morse 

The  Senate  Commission  on 
Undergraduate  Teaching  and 
Learning  is  now  entering  the 
final  stages  of  its  work,  and  will 
probably  have  the  final  report 
out  by  September  says  Chairman 
Prof.  Muni  Frumhartz. 

"We  are  now  discussing  views 
ani  recommendations  on  the  main 
features  of  the  academic  pro- 
gramme We  might  recommend 
further  changes  in  the  freshman 
year,  although  none  that  would 
conflict  with  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  in  establish- 
ing the  principle  of  free  choice, " 
said  Prof.  Frumhartz, 


Aspects  ironed  out 

The  Commission  is  at  present 
engaged  in  intensive  committee 
sessions  to  iron  out  all  aspects 
of  its  work,  preparatory  to 
writing  the  final  report.  Among 
the  subjects  under  considera- 
tion ar  a  variety  of  proposed 
structural  arrangements  for  the 


Arts  Faculty.  The  Commission 
is  discussing  whether  to  propose 
new  colleges,  an  experimental 
college,  or  a  new  structural  form 
for  some  part  of  the  Arts  Faculty. 

One  area  of  comment  will  be 
the  whole  field  of  interdiscipli- 
nary programs 

"There  is  no  question  that  we 
will  make  some  sort  of  recom- 
mendations to  rationalize  these 
programs  or  to  widen  them  with- 
in the  existing  framework",  said 
Prof.  Frumhartz. 

Asked  what  would  become  of 
the  Commission  after  Its  report 
was  delivered,  Prof.  Frumhartz 
said  that  it  would  dissolve;  he 
saw  no  need  for  a  contmuing 
study  after  the  report  is  de- 
livered, but  felt  that  individual 
members  of  the  Commission, 
though  not  the  Commission  it- 
self, would  be  involved  in  the  fi- 
nal disposition  of  the  report  by 
the  Arts  Faculty  and  Senate^ 


CUS  applications  open 


Students'  Council  is  looking  for 
delegates  to  the  annual  Canadian 
Union  of  Students'  fall  Congress. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  five-member 
committee  was  struck  to  consi- 
der applications  from  interested 
Carleton  students. 

Members  of  the  committee  are 
community  programs  commis- 
sioner Marlys  Edwardh,  interim 
president.  Lorenz  Schmidt,  ex- 


ternal vice-president  Rod  Man- 
chee.  residence  council  presi- 
dent, Stu  Iglesias,  and  council 
graduate  students'  rep.  Hans 
Brown= 

Carleton  can  send  seven  dele- 
gates to  the  Congress,  four  as 
voting  members  and  three  ob- 
servers. 

The  closing  date  for  applica- 
tions is  August  14. 


□IBIDQ 


Overseas  Student  Reception  Committee  needs 
people  to  help  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
capacities  during  the  latter  part  of  August  and 
the  first  2  weeks  in  September: 

To  provide  temporary  accommodation  for 
overseas  students  while  they  look  for  per- 
manent housing 

To  meet  students  at  the  airport  and  transport 
them  to  Carleton 

To  assist  in  lounge  reception  at  Carleton 
To  accompany  students  in  their  search  for 
housing 

If  interested,  contact: 

Marlys  Edwardh,  T-7  -  231-4380 

or  leave  name  and  area  of  interest  with 
Mrs.  Brown  (231-4380) 


Fall  referendum  possible 


NUG  report  calls  for  parity 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Equal  representation  of 
students  and  faculty  at  all 
1  levels  of  Carleton  University 
government  is  the  major 
recommendation  of  a  report 
released  to  students 'council 
early  this  week. 

The  report  of  the  New  Uni- 
versity Government  Study 
Committee  also  calls  for  a 
wide-spread  re -structuring 
of  the  present  New  Univer- 
slty  Government  system  to 
bring  it  into  line  with  what 
the  Committee  feels  is  a 
need  for  genuine  student  rep- 
resentation on  all  governing 
bodies  of  the  university. 

The  Committee  was  set  up 
by  students*  council  in  May 
to  study  and  consider  the 
experience  and  success  of 
NUG  in  the  past  year,  to 
consider  the  relation  be- 
tween NUG  and  students' 
council,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  council  and  to 
the  Special  Committee  of 
Senate  on  NUG  for  changes 
in  the  structure. 
'    Report  recommendations 

Report  recommendations 
included: 

.  the  eventual  "self- 
i  destruction"  of  students ' 
council,  which  the  report 
said,  "has  come  to  consti- 
tute a  kind  of  competition 
for  NUG,  and  is  perhaps 
sapping  NUG's  potential 
strength  and  personnel  re- 
'  sources"; 

i  .  the  establishment  of  stu- 
;  dent-only  department  or 
course  unions,  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  interest  and 
awareness  among  students 
at  Carleton,  a  condition  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee 
to  be  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  a  parity  structure 
at  Carleton; 

.  the  direct  election  of  stu- 
dent senators  by  the  general 
student  body,  with  one-half 
of  the  nominees  coming  from 
the  student  body,  and  the 
other  half  from  among  the 
NUG  reps. 

Only  by  chance 

The  report  condemned  the 
present  NUG  structure  for 
paying  "lip-  service  to  the 
i  idea  of  representivity,"  and 
cited  this  lack  of  provision 
for  adequate  student  repre- 
sentation as  a  major  fault 
in  the  NUG  document. 

"Only  by  pure  chance  will 
a  student  representative 
speak  or  work  toward  a  gen- 
uine student  need,  and  even 
when  he  does  he  will  have 
no  way  of  proving  it  to  the 
power- controlling  faculty," 
charged  the  report. 

No  educative  value 
"Without  any  attempt  at 
the  establishment  and  organ- 
ization of  what  students  do 
want,  the  student  represent- 
ative states  and  acts  on 
merely  his  own  subjective 
.  opinion;  it  has  no  necessary 
universality,  no  depth,  and 
no  educative  value  (politi- 
cal or  otherwise)  for  the 
students  in  general,"  the 
report  claimed. 
The  Committee  considered 
both  parallel  and  parity 
structures  of  university  gov- 
ernment before  recommend- 
ing a  parity  set-up: 

"The  Committee  sees  an 
important  advantage  in  par- 
ity over  parallel  structure 
at  this  point  In  time:  parity 
does  not  force  students  and 
faculty  Into  a  rigid  class- 
conflict  relationship  on 
those  issues  where  such  con- 
flict does  not  'naturally'  ex- 
ist .  .  ,  students  and  faculty 


do  not  by  definition  auto- 
matically hold  to  opposite 
views  on  every  question,  just 
as  they  are  not  automatically 
in  agreement  because  of 
being  members  of  'one  big 
happy  family',  namely  the 
'community  of  scholars*. 
Neither  extreme  states  the 
case,*'  said  the  report. 

Voting  resources 
"Parity,  then,  permits  the 
students  to  take  and  hold 
to  a  controversial  position, 
deriving  the  confidence  and 
security  necessary  to  do  so 
from  the  knowledge  that  their 
position  of  equal  voting 
strength  gives  them  the 
power  -  which  in  this  case 
is  exactly  equivalent  to  the 
freedom  -  to  present  their 
case  openly  and  to  debate 
the  issue  to  a  real  issue  in- 
stead of  one  imposed  by  the 
more  powerful  side." 
In  a  parity  set-up,  the  re- 
port claimed,  "students  are 
never  forced  to  seek  whole- 
sale faculty  approval  be- 
cause of  their  markedly  min- 
ority position  -  they  have  at 
least  the  voting  resources 
to  press  their  views  for- 
ward. 

"Thus  parity  is  the  recog- 
nition not  merely  of  con- 
vergence nor  of  divergence, 
but  of  both,"  said  the  re- 
port. 

Do  -  or  -  die 

Committee  c  o  -  chairmen 
David  Rayside  and  Judi 
Stevenson  called  parity  "our 
only  do-or-die  recommend- 
ation." 

The  NUG  Study  Committee 
pinned  its  demand  for  le- 
gitimated student  -faculty 
parity  at  all  levels  of  un- 
iversity government  to  a 
theoretical  base  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  co-chairmen, 
required  acceptance  of  the 
whole  report,  and  not  parts 
of  it. 

"The  Committee  does  not 
really  see  this  report  as 
dissectable;  it  is  a  wholly 
integrated  approach  of  ac- 
tion based  on  theory,"  they 
wrote. 

Intellectual  dedication 
The  kind  of  university  the 
co-chairmen  would  like  to 
see  created  is  "a  com- 
munity whose  senior  mem- 
bers (professors)  share  with 
its  most  junior  members 
(freshmen)  a  dedication  to 
intellectual  pursuits,  and 
whose  separate  groups  of 
members  squarely  recog- 
nize both  what  they  have 
in  common  with  individuals 
in  other  groups  and  howthey 
differ  from  them  -  each 
respecting  the  position  and 
the  expertise  of  the  other; 
a  community  in  which  all 
members  have  shared  con- 
trol over  their  own  situa- 
tions and  the  motivation  to 
exercise  that  control,  and, 
ultimately,  a  community 
which  directly  channels  its 
energies  into  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  society  in 
which  it  is  located." 
One  dissenter 

One  of  the  ten  Committee 
members  would  not  support 
the  report  fully. 

In  a  dissenting  opinion, 
Dave  Mowbray,  while  agree- 
ing with  the  theoretical  basis 
of  the  report  and  with  the 
opinion  that  NUG  as  it  now 
stands  has  failed,  did  not 
support  the  Committee's  call 
for  parity. 

"I  cannot  support  a  demand 
for  parity  now  at  the  de- 
partmental level,  and  I  be- 
lieve arguments  presented 


in  the  Committee  report  are 
in  general  irrelevant  to  the 
question  of  parity.  The  only 
real  argument  is  that  it  is 
the  best  way  to  generate  a 
'desirable  kind  of  student 
awareness'.  I  think  that  this 
is  at  best  a  vain  hope.  At 
worst  -  and  also  the  most 
probable  eventuality  -  stu- 
dents will  rebel  against  the 
very  demand  and  will  with- 
draw further  from  any  stu- 
dent leadership  which  may 
exist,"  he  said. 


"No,  it  is  not  that  I  dont 
think  faculty  and  administr- 
ation will  object  -  for  without 
doubt  they  will;  it  is  that  I 
am  almost  certain  that  stu- 
dents won 't  s  upport  the 
move,  in  fact  they  will  reject 
it,"  he  said. 

Students'  council  will  begin 
consideration  of  the  report 
in  the  next  few  weeks.  "This 
report  is  so  definitive  and  so 
important,  that  we'll  be  con- 
sidering it  almost  page  by 
page,"  said  council  interim 


president  Lorenz  Schmidt. 

Acceptance  of  the  report 
by  council  could  mean  a 
general  referendum  some- 
time in  the  fall,  in  which 
Carleton  students  would  pass 
judgment  on  the  substance 
of  the  report. 

Committee  members 

Committee  members  were 
co-chairmen  David  Rayside 
(Political  Science)  and  Judi 
Stevenson  (Sociology),  a  NUG 
rep;  Ross  Anderson  (Geo- 
graphy), arts  rep  on  council; 


Stephen  Cabilio  (Biology), 
science  rep  on  council;  Mar- 
lys  Edwardh  (Political  Sci- 
ence), executive  member  of 
council;  George  Hunter  (So- 
ciology and  Political  Sci- 
ence), first  vice-president 
on  last  year's  council;  Atul 
Kohli  (Engineering);  David 
Mowbray  (Physics),  a  NUG 
rep;  Stan  Winer(Economics), 
executive  member  of  coun- 
cil; and  David  Wolfe,  (His- 
tory), a  NUG  rep  and  student 
senator. 
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Summer  study 


It's  summertime  and  the  studying  is  hard  for  Pam  Baar,  who  finds  it  no  easy  task  to  concentrate  on  the  books 
for  next  week's  exams   ^_ 


may  ticket  cars  on  campus 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

A  written  guarantee  from 
the  Ottawa  City  Police  that 
they  will  come  to  ticket  il- 
legally parked  cars  only 
when  asked  by  university 
officials  may  be  presented 
at  the  Aug.  24  council  meet- 
ing. 

In  addition  to  this  written 
guarantee,  Laurie  Clayton, 
chairman  of  the  Students 
Parking  Committee  and  sci- 
ence rep  Steve  Cabilio  will 
also  advise  council  on  the 
legality  of  university  offic- 
ials impounding  cars  and 
then  charging  to  have  them 
released. 

Reconsider  motion 

Mr.  Clayton  had  come  to 
the  meeting  to  ask  council 
to  reconsider  a  motion  re- 
garding a  recommendation 
by  the  President's  Parking 
Committee  that  Ottawa  City 


Police  be  called  in  to  ticket 
non- registered  cars  parked 
in  university  parking  facil- 
ities or  parked  in  prohibited 
areas. 

This  motion  had  passed  at 
a  meeting  the  week  before. 

Instead  he  found  himself 
designated  by  council  as  one- 
half  of  a  committee  set  up 
to  provide  the  two  pieces 
of  information  mentioned  a- 
bove. 

Bloody  stupid 
Mr.  Clayton  accused  coun- 
cil of  making  a  "bloody 
stupid  mistake"  when  they 
passed  the  Aug.  4  motion 
without  knowing  the  facts. 
"Last  year$10, 000  in  park- 
ing tickets  were  issued  and 
only  24  per  centof  them  were 
paid,"  he  pointed  out. 

He  also  argued  that  towing 
the  cars  to  the  university's 
compound  and  then  charging 
the  owner  before  releasing 


his  car,  which  the  Aug,  4 
motion  had  recommended, 
was  not  feasible  since  tow- 
ing costs  the  university  ap- 
proximately five  dollars  a 
shot. 

"Besides  car  owners  can 
and  did  tell  university  of- 
ficials to  bugger  off  when 
they  came  to  collect  their 
cars  at  the  compound  and 
were  asked  to  pay  a  fine," 
he  continued. 

If  Clayton  and  Cabilio  do 
find  out  that  holding  cars 
at  the  compound  until  some 
tvpe  of  payment  is  made 
for  their  release  is  illegal, 
then  council  will  be  back 
to  a  discussion  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  presence  of  po- 
lice on  campus. 

And,  the  question  of  po- 
lice on  campus,  invited  or 
not  is  a  volatile  one. 

Lorenz   Schmidt,  interim 


council  president,  describes 
the  question  as  centering 
about  whether  a  student 
should  be  treated  on  cam- 
pus as  he  would  be  treated 
in  society  as  opposed  to 
what  effect  the  presence  of 
police  on  campus  will  have 
on  the  learning  atmosphere. 

For  a  while  it  looked  as 
if  Mr,  Calyton  wouldn't  be 
around  to  argue  the  point. 

Angered  by  council's  pass- 
ing a  motion  to  table  the 
parking  issue  until  the  next 
meeting,  Clayton  had  served 
notice  of  his  resignation 
from  the  Students'  Parking 
Committee. 

"At  the  time  I  felt  that 
council  was  acting  too  fast. 
I  was  angry  that  they  seemed 
to  be  doing  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  wrong  time  and  I  felt 
that  if  this  was  going  to  go 
on  all  next  year.  I  would 
rather  get  out." 
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Alice  in  council- land 


with  apologies  to 

Lewis  Carroll  and  Sir  John 

Tenniel 


As  Alice  wandered  through  the  tunnel  she  cameacross 
a  large  yellow  ear  suspended  from  one  wall. 

"Most  curious",  she  thought  to  herself,  advancing 
toward  the  ear.  Looking  inside  she  noticed  a  small 
sign  with  equally  small  printing  on  it  which  read, 
"Lobe  Building 
Come  In" 

Beside  that  was  another,  smaller  sign  which  read  in 
slightly  smaller  letters,  '<Bored  Room 
Enter  here" 

Alice  obeyed  the  signs  and  stepped  inside  the  ear. 

On  passing  through  she  found  herself  in  a  long,  narrow 
room  which  was  largely  occupied  by  a  long,  narrow 
table.  On  either  side  of  the  table  was  a  row  of  high 
bached  chairs.  Someone  was  sleeping  in  each  chair, 
head  resting  on  forearms.  They  were  all  snoring  in 
unison.  Alice  thought  the  noise  was  simply  frightful. 

Remembering  the  sign  she  had  seen  outside  and 
wondering  what  it  was  that  was  boring  them  all  so 
terribly  much,  she  heard  voices  coming  from  the  far 
end  of  the  table. 

"Secretary!  Secretary!" 

Alice  advanced  towards  the  far  end  of  the  table.  Seated 
there  were  two  very  strange  looking  individuals.  One 
of  them  was  pounding  a  gavel. 

Alice  curtsied  and  addressed  herself  to  him. 

"Excuse  me  sir." 

The  pounding  continued. 

"Please  sir." 

More  pounding. 

"Please  sir,  if  you  don't  stop  your  poundingyou  shall 
certainly  pound  a  hole  right  through  the  table." 

At  this  point  there  was  a  loud  scrambling  noise  from 
inside  a  wastebasket  which  was  sitting  on  top  of  the 
table,  and  a  small  round  figure  popped  out,  "Table 
it!  Table  it!" 

The  gavel  flew  through  the  air,  just  missing  the 
top  of  the  basket  and  the  small  round  figure  dropped 
back  in. 

"Who  was  that?",  said  Alice. 

"Who  was  what?",  replied  the  individual  who  had  just 
thrown  the  gavel. 

"Who  was  that  in  the  basket?",  replied  Alice  getting 
most  impatient .  . .  "and  who  are  you?" 

"Oh,  that  was  our  chairman.  We're  having  a  meeting. 
I'm  the  Mad  Hare  and  this  is  the  Red  Hatter." 

The  Red  Hatter  had  been  sitting  all  this  time  non- 


chalantly ripping  pages  out  of  Robin's  Rules.  His  left 
elbow  was  sitting  in  an  ink  pad.  He  looked  at  Alice, 
"And  who  are  you?" 
"I'm  Alice." 

"You'd  better  take  council  of  that." 

"Take  council  of  what?",  Alice  wanted  to  know. 

"Take  council  of  everything  of  course",  replied  the 
Hatter.  At  which  point  the  Mad  Hare  joined  in,  jumping 
up,  scattering  papers  all  across  the  floor  and  running 
around  the  room  shouting,  "Take  council,  take  coun- 
cil.'* 

The  Red  Hatter  leaned  across  the  table,  putting  his 
right  elbow  in  the  ink  pad.  He  shook  an  agenda  at 
Alice.  "Which  way  do  you  vote?" 

Alice  looked  at  him.  "Excuse  me,  but  your  agenda 
does  appear  to  be  upside  down." 

"No  it  isn't,"  replied  the  Hatter  giving  Alice  a 
suspicious  glance.  "You're  upside  down." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  replied  Alice.  "If  I  was  upside 
down  then  council  would  be  upside  down  too." 

"You're  out  of  order,"  screamed  the  Mad  Hare, 
rising  from  the  table  (where  he  had  been  sitting) 
and  scattering  more  papers  across  the  room. 

Once  again  there  was  a  clattering  noise  from  inside 
the  wastebasket  and  once  again  the  chairman  stuck 
his  head  out,  muttering  "Robin's  Rules,  Robin's 
Rules." 

Once  again  the  gavel  through  the  air  and  the  chairman 
fell  back  in. 

At  this  point  the  Red  Hatter  leaned  across  the  table 
leering  at  Alice  and  waving  a  sheet  of  paper.  "It's 
all  in  the  minutes." 

"No  time  for  minutes,"  the  Mad  Hare  stood  up  and 
shouted,  scattering  more  papers. 

Alice  thought  this  was  a  most  curious  statement  to 


make.  "But  of  course  you  have  time  for  minutes. 

Without  minutes  you  wouldn't  have  any  time." 

"Then  the  minutes  are  wrong."  The  Mad  Hare 
squinted  at  Alice. 

The  chairman  poked  his  head  out  of  the  wastebasket, 
"The  minutes  are  right."  Again  the  gavel  whizzed 
through  the  air. 

At  this  point  the  March  Hare  began  running  around 
the  table  scattering  papers  and  shouting,  "Rewrite 
the  minutes,  rewrite  the  minutes." 

The  Red  Hatter  leaned  across  the  table,  putting 
both  hands  in  the  ink  pad,  and  said  to  Alice,  "Take 
your  place  you  silly  girl,  we're  going  to  vote," 

"Vote  on  what?"  Alice  was  getting  most  annoyed. 

"On  the  minutes  of  course,"  replied  the  Red  Hatter. 

"No  time  for  minutes"  called  out  the  chairman, 
once  again  venturing  his  head  over  top  of  the  waste- 
basket. 

"No  time  like  the  present,  you  mean"  replied  the 
Mad  Hare,  taking  careful  aim  and  letting  fly  with 
the  gavel. 

This  time  the  gavel  found  its  mark  and  the  chairman 
let  out  a  fearful  AIHEEEE,  dropping  back  into  the 
basket  with  a  thump. 

"The  ayes  have  it,"  shouted  the  Red  Hatter,  running 
across  the  table  and  kicking  over  the  wastebasket. 

"But  you  haven't  voted  yet"  said  Alice,  tugging 
at  the  Red  Hatter's  sleeve. 

"Of  course  we  have,  you  silly  girl." 

"But  who  voted?" 

"HE  DID."  The  Red  Hatter  and  the  Mad  Hare  were 
both  standing  on  the  table  pointing  at  the  chairman 
who  was  trying  to  scurry  under  some  papers. 

The  chairman  jumped  up,  scattering  more  papers. 

"Record  that  motion,"  shouted  the  Red  Hatter  and 
Mad  Hare  in  unison. 

But  by  this  time  Alice  had  left. 


by  Murray  Long 


The  Carleton  welcomes  let- 
ters to  the  editor;  preference 
will  be  given  to  short,  typed 
letters,  because  they  involve 
less  work.  All  letters  mustbe 
signed,  and  no  names  will  be 
kept  in  confidence.  Address 
letters  to  Editor,  The  Carle- 
ton,  and  drop  them  in  the  news- 
paper office  next  to  Honest 
John's  snack  bar  in  the  Arts 
tunnel,  or  mail  them  c/o  Car- 
leton University,  Ottawa  1, 
Ontario. 


HUG  report  has  long  way  to  go 


Intelligent,  perceptive,  wit- 
ty, talented,  and  dedicated 
people  need  no  longer  wander 
the  tunnels  and  the  corridors 
of  Carleton  looking  for  kin- 
dred souls. 

All  intelligent  perceptive, 
witty,  talented,  and  dedicated 
people  at  Carleton  are  in 
The  Carleton  Office,  Arts 
Tunnel  next  to  Honest  John's 
stand  up  snack  bar. 

This  immense  pool  of  in- 
telligence, perceptiveness, 
wit,  talent,  and  dedication 
needs  only  you  to  make  it 
complete. 

And  belonging  to  this  fab- 
ulous group  does  more  than 
just  put  you  in  touch  with 
people  worthy  of  you. 

Drop  into  the  Carleton  Of- 
fice anytime,  or  call  231- 
3645  after  August  15th. 


by  Richard  Labonte 

The  report  of  the  New  University 
Government  Study  Committee  has 
to  be  approved  by  a  lot  of  people 
before  it  gets  anywhere. 

Students'  council  will  spend  the 
next  several  weeks  considering 
its  proposals  and  deciding  wheth- 
er or  not  to  accept  the  report  or 
reject  it. 

And  council  has  to  accept  it 
all,  or  reject  it  entirely;  Com- 
mittee co-chairmen  Dave  Ray- 
side  and  Judi  Stevenson  point 
out,  "The  first  step  subsequent 
to  the  presentation  of  this  report 
should  be  full  debate  of  its  ideas 
in  students'  council. 

"Relevant  to  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  Committeedoesnotreal- 
ly  see  this  report  asdissectable; 
it  is  a  wholly  integrated  approach 
of  action  based  on  theory,  and  as 
such  must  be  accepted  as  a 
whole." 

But  the  report  is  a  big  pill  to 
swallow. 

If  council  does  gulp  it  down, 
co-chairmen  Rayside  and  Steven- 
son suggest  it  should  next  be 
thrown  out  to  discussion  in  open 
meetines  involving  student  coun- 


Ilors,  NUG  representatives, 
and  students  in  general. 

And  the  next  step  to  take,  if 
after  that  the  report  is  still 
in  the  running,  would  be  a  gen- 
eral referendum  on  its  principles 
and  its  recommendations. 

After  student  approval,  the  re- 
port must  then  be  pressed  on  the 
university  Senate  and  appropriate 
university  decision-making  bod- 
ies. At  this  stage,  the  co-chair- 
men caution  council  (whose 
leaders  will  be  most  directly 
involved  in  pressing  for  the 
changes  recommended  in  the  re- 
port) to  go  slow. 

"There  are  some  issues  around 
which  can  be  built  a  great  deal 
of  emotion,"  they  say. 

"At  the  mere  mention  of  stu- 
dent participation  in  decisions 
affecting  salaries  and  promo- 
tion" -  which  would  be  one  im- 
mediate result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  parity  structure  -  "many 
faculty  react  with  understandable 
anxiety. 

"It  might  be  remembered  by 
council  that  some  attitudes  take 
time  to  change  and  that  potential 
friends  and  allies  may  be  ali- 
enated by  hastiness  on  a  de- 
batable point. 


'Prioriti.  ■  for  action,  then, 
should  keep  this  in  mind." 
The  recommendations  of  the 
report,  if  totally  implemented, 
will  confront  faculty  and  admin- 
istration -  and  student  -  with 
a  radically  different  concept  of 
student  participation  in  thegov- 
ernment  of  their  university. 

Accept  students  as  equals 
The  administration  will  have 
to  acknowledge  faculty  power  and 
recognize  student  power  on  con- 
trolling bodies  such  as  the  Sen- 
ate, department  boards,  and  on 
committees. 

The  faculty  will  have  to  accept 
students  as  equals  on  these 
bodies. 

And  students  will  have  to  con- 
cern themselves  with  becoming 
equals. 

Acceptance  of  the  report  by 
council  can  be  expected  after 
very  detailed,  page-by-page,  ex- 
amination. 

Acceptance  of  the  report  by 
students  depends  on  the  amount 
of  interest  they  take  in  it. 

And  acceptance  by  the  people 
with  vested  interests  -  the  Deans 
whose  guaranteed  voting  seats 
on  the  Senate  will  be  eliminated 


the  faculty  which  will  have  to 
share  its  recently-acquiredpow- 
er  with  students  -  depends  on 
whether  or  not  they  accept  the 
report's  belief  that: 

"There  are  undoubtedly  some 
Issues  on  which  the professoriate 
has  some  expertise,  but  there 
are  others,  for  example  judg- 
ments over  teaching  ability,  when 
the  student's  view  emerges  as 
better  founded.  These  different 
areas  of  expertise  and  the  prev- 
alence of  Issues  on  which  no 
direct  expertise  is  called  for, 
lead  us  to  conclude  that  there 
are,  in  theory,  no  areas  of  dt 
cision  making  from  which  stu- 
dents should  be  excluded." 

Those  areas  are  discussion  of 
recruitment,  salaries,  promo- 
tion, and  the  lfke,  the  areas 
where  Rayside  and  Stevenson 
have  cautioned  council  to  move 
with  care. 

So  a  lot  of  people  are  going 
to  have  to  think  open-minded 
thoughts  before  the  hopes  of  the 
New  University  Government  Stu- 
dy Committee  report  are  rea- 
lized. 

Are  they  capable  of  it,  we  won- 
der? 
We  can  only  hope. 


SWASHES*  Students'  Association 

"  University.  Ottawa,  Ontanu  Subs!  mi 

options  SSeda""? 

"««saril  those  or  the  Catleton  University  Stud' 
ems  Association,  Inc.  Telephone  231-364, 
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August  and  September 


Foreign  students  need  welcome 


Fort  Admin. 


The  new  administration  building  is  an  imposing  structure.  It  looms. 
It  looks  impregnable.  And  it  will  house  the  administration,  once 
spread  throughout  the  campus,  now  centralized  in  one  building. 
A  fort-like  building.  Fort  Admin. 

Admin  building  open 
for  fall  registration 


by  Murray  Long 

Carleton's  new  $2,835,000  ad- 
ministration building  will  open 
the  weekend  of  August  22,  one 
month  behind  schedule. 

But  furniture  and  fixtures  will 
begin  arriving  for  the  building 
about  August  15,  and  "essential 
people"  will  be  settled  in  the 
building  when  Fall  registration 
starts. 

Essential  people  in  the  five- 
level  building  include  the  Dean 
of  Students'  office  and  General 
Services  personnel,  on  the  first 
floor,  and  the  registrar  and  bur- 
sar's office  staff,  on  the  se- 
cond floor. 

The  computer  complex  from  the 
Steacie  Building  will  be  moved 
to  the  third  floor  of  the  new 
admin  building  and  Planning  and 
Construction,  Development  and 
Personnel  will  occupy  the  fourth 
level. 

The  fifth  and  top  level  of  the 
building  will  include  the  office 
of  the  Dean  of  Graduate  Stud- 
ies; the  offices  of  the  Bursar 
and  Controller;  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Board,  the  pur- 
chasing and  information  offices; 
and  the  Senate  Chamber, 

Floor  space  has  been  allocated 
so  that  offices  with  which  stu- 
dents are  most  concerned  are  lo- 
cated on  the  first  two  levels. 


As  the  student  enters  the  build- 
ing from  ar3und  level  he  will 
find  himself  in  a  large  open 
lobby  with  a  mezzanine  on  the 
second  level.  From  the  lobby 
he  will  be  able  to  see  the  var- 
ious offices  on  the  first  two 
levels. 

The  outside  of  the  new  build- 
ing will  be  concrete  and  brick 
with  large  amounts  of  glass. 
The  type  of  brick  used  is  the 
purple  brick  used  first  in  Southam 
Hall  and  later  the  Engineering, 
Physics  and  Chemistry  buildings. 
Use  of  this  brick,  imported  from 
the  United  States,  is  part  of  an 
attempt  to  unify  the  campus  and 
get  away  from  the  hodge-podge 
type  of  architecture  apparent  on 
the  quad. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  build- 
ing will  face  east  along  the  access 
road  which  runs  beside  the  phy- 
sical plant.  Near  the  entrance 
and  running  part  way  around 
the  building  will  be  a  podium 
or  built  up  area  which  will  in- 
clude a  pool  and  fountain.  Be- 
sides aesthetic  beauty  the  foun- 
tain will  also  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  cooling  the  water  used 
in  the  building's  air  conditioning 
unit. 

The  building  will  be  125  feet 
square,  54  feet  high  from  ground 
level  and  will  have  90,000  over- 
all square  feet  of  floor  space. 


Volunteers  are  needed  to  wel- 
come foreign  students  to  Carle  - 
ton  from  mid-August  until  mid- 
September. 

Responsibility  for  welcoming 
foreign  students,  for  finding  them 
temporary  and  permanent  hous- 
ing, and  for  showing  them  around 
Carleton  and  Ottawa  rests  with 
the  office  of  council's  community 
program  commission, 

Community  programmer,  Mar- 
lys  Edwardh,  is  looking  for  stu- 
dents to  serve  in  three  areas. 

"We  need  people  to  man  a  re- 
ception desk  at  the  airport  from 
August  24  until  September  20," 
she  said. 

Carleton  students  will  man  the 
desk  on  alternate  days  with  stu- 
dents from  Ottawa  U, 

A  reception  lounge  will  be  set 
up  on  campus  to  welcome  the 
foreign  students  to  Carleton,  and 
volunteers  are  needed  to  run  the 
lounge. 

Next  to  the  lounge  will  be  a 
housing  office,  which  will  also 


have  to  be  staffed  by  volun- 
teers, drivers  andterephone  can- 
vassers. 
"We  have  to  find  temporary 
housing  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days  for  these  students, 


and  then  we  have  to  send  some- 
one out  with  them  to  find  per- 
manent housing,"  said  Marrys. 

Interested  students  are  asUed 
to  contact  MarWs  Edwardr  at 
231-4380, 


Applications  now  open 
for  first  co-op  house 


The  Student  Housing  Project  has 
completed  the  purchase  of  its 
first  house,  andapplicationforms 
are  now  available  in  T-5  for 
prospective  tenants. 

The  house  at  181  Fifth  Avenue 
will  be  ready  for  occupancy  by 
September  1, 

The  three  storey,  six  bedroom 
house  cost  $24,900. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  cost, 
including  renovation,  is  covered 
by  Central  Mortgage  and  Housing. 

In  order  to  meet  city  and  CMHC 
health  and  safety  standards,  a 


fire  escape  is  being  added. 
Some  painting  and  carpentry 
is  also  being  done. 
There  are  ten  places  available 
in  the  house,  which  will  probably 
be  half  male  and  half  female, 
according  to  Ian  Kimmerly,  who 
is  acting  for  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee. 

There  are  four  double  and  two 
single  bedrooms  in  the  house, 
and  common  space  includes  two 
studies. 

Offers  are  being  considered  on 
two  other  houses  in  Ottawa  South, 
which  would  be  open  by  January. 


XXXIII  C.U.S.  CONGRESS 

DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS 

Tuesday,  August  19  at  noon 
Application  forms  should  be  picked  up  from  and  returned  to  T.2 


E3 


□ 


Overseas  Student  Reception  Committee  needs 
people  to  help  in  any  or  all  of  the  following 
capacities  during  the  latter  part  of  Augustand 
the  first  2  weeks  in  September; 

To  provide  temporary  accommodation  for 
overseas  students  while  they  look  for  per- 
manent housing 

To  meet  students  af  the  airport  and  transport 
them  to  Carleton 

To  assist  in  lounge  reception  at  Carleton 
To  accompany  students  in  their  search  for 
housing 

If  interested,  contact: 

Marlys  Edwardh,  T-7  -  231-4380 

or  leave  name  and  area  of  interest  with 
Mrs.  Brown  (231-4380) 


For  several  years  the  idea 
of  greater  student  involve- 
ment in  the  government  of 
the  university  has  become 
widely  accepted  on  both  sides 
of  the  fence.  Indeed  the  con- 
cept is  now  emerging  that 
students  not  only  have  a 
"right  to  participate",  but 

Iso  (in  recognition  of  their 
interests  as  students)  a  ma- 
jor role  to  play  in  the  de- 
cision makingprocessesthat 
primarily  affect  them. 

Alongside  this  there  has 
developed  a  growing  critique 
of  the  university  -  the  nature 
of  course  content,  the  rele- 
vance of  that  content  to  con- 
ditions of  modern  living,  the 
overall  relation  of  the  uni- 
versity to  society  and  the 
methods  of  education  within 
the  university. 

From  this  comes  the  de- 
mand for  a  more  critical 
university.  The  function  of 
such  a  university  would  be 
to  serve  as  the  focus  for 
critical  examination  of  prob- 
lems in  its  society.  Such  an 
examination  would  involve 
a  search  for  solutions  to 
those  problems  that  would 
go  beyond  external  surface 
features  and  investigate 
their  foots  -  often  to  be  found 
in  the  basic  assumptions  up- 


on which  the  society  as  a 
whole  is  founded.  It  would 
also  involve  the  proposing 
of  radical  solutions  to  those 
problems  (radical  in  the  de- 
finitive sense  of  going  to 
the  root  -  i.e.  the  basic 
assumptions). 
An  example  of  where  the 
university  could  be  useful 
here  is  the  problem  of  un- 
employment. A  critical  un- 
iversity should  be  involved 
by  its  society  in  seeking 
solutions  to  such  problems 
so  that  not  only  students 
but  also  the  chronicallypoor 
can  find  jobs.  The  solutions 
required  go  much  deeper 
than  a  $500,000  government 
advertising  campaign. 

Critical  University 
The  idea  of  the  critical 
university  requires  a  change 
in  the  approach  of  those 
involved  internally  as  well 
as  in  the  society,  i.e.  in 
terms  of  the  approach  of 
teachers  and  students  to 
their  disciplines,  the  basic 
tenets  and  the  purposes  of 
those  disciplines.  In  order 
for  the  university  to  be  criti- 
cal, its  basic  content  must 
also  be  critical,  i.e.  have 
a  problem  solving  orienta- 
tion. 


The  goal  of  a  critical  uni 
versity  ties  in  fundamentally 
with  demands  for  equal  stu- 
dent say.  One  of  its  key  in- 
gredients is  more  critical 
people,  both  students  and 
teachers.  Students  who  are 
socialized  (as  we  all  have 
been)  to  accept  the  author- 
itarian methods  of  our  edu- 
cation from  the  beginning 
of  public  school  to  the  end 
of  university,  do  not  make 
the  most  critical  people.  To 
overcome  this  defect,  stu- 
dents must  have  a  greater 
role  to  play  in  the  control 
of  their  own  learning  en- 
vironment, This  is  neces- 
sary to  develop  their  own 
critical  and  creative  capa- 
cities which  are  usually  stif- 
led under  present  conditions. 
It  means  greater  control 
within  their  classr  o  o  m, 
within  their  discipline  and 
within  the  overall  university 
structure. 

The  goals  of  student  power 
and  the  critical  university 
are  far  from  incompatible, 
indeed  they  are  almost  nec- 
essary unto  each.  It  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  they 
are  both  crucial  to  a  free 
and  creative  thinking  human 
being  and  a  'just  society' 
and  are  goals  that  cannot 
be  pursued  independently. 


The 

Carleton  University  Orientation  Committee 
presents 
in  concert,  September  10,1969 

"The  Chicago 
Transit  Authority' 

at  the  Opera  Theatre, 
National  Centre  for  the 
Performing  Arts 

Tickets:  $2.00  and  $2.50 


Come  out  and  enjoy  some  excellent 
contemporary  entertainment 
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Any  Students 

interested  In 

working 

part  time  as  Student  Library 

prefects 

please  fill  out  an 

application  form 

to  be  found  in  Students'  Council  Office  T-Z 
Applications  close  September  14 


Council  commits  Carleton 
to  CUS  referendum  in  fall 


Students'  council  has  committed 
itself  to  calling  a  referendum 
on  the  question  of  re-entry  to 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Students. 

The  referendum  must  be  held 
before  the  end  of  November. 

Graduate  rep  Hans  Brown  sup- 
ported the  committment  to  a 
referendum  because  he  felt  the 
referendum  last  year  had  been 
sufficiently  vague,  and  that  the 
political  situation  at  Carleton 
this  year  was  sufficiently  dif- 
ferent, to  justify  it. 

At  York  U. 


Interim  council  president  Lor- 
enz  Schmidt  also  supported  the 
call  for  a  late  fall  referendum, 
because  of  the  slim  majority 
which  took  Carleton  out  of  CUS 
last  year,  and  the  questionable 
handling  of  the  last  referendum, 
"this  resulted  in  an  unclear 
knowledge  by  students  of  the 
issues  at  stake,"  he  said. 

The  vote  on  the  motion  to  call 
a  referendum  was  16  for,  two 
opposed,  and  four  abstentions. 

A  motion  that  the  principle  of 
selection  of  CUS  delegates  by 


the  university  at  large  be  in- 
cluded in  the  referendum  was 
passed  13  to  eight  with  one  ab- 
stention. 

This  year,  Carleton  delegates 
to  the  CUS  Congress  at  The 
Lakehead  August  27  to  Septem- 
ber 3  were  chosen  by  a  committee 
of  council. 

Committee  members  are  Mar- 
lys  Edwardh,  chairman;  student 
senator  David  Wolfe;  residence 
council  president  Stu  Iglesias, 
grad  rep  Hans  Brown,  and  arts 
faculty  rep  Ian  Gunn. 


Report  urges  student-faculty  court 


A  draft  report  urging  York  Uni- 
verity  in  Toronto  to  hand  all 
disciplining  powers  on  the  cam- 
pus to  student- faculty  university 
courts  was  released  last  week. 

The  courts  would  have  powers 
ranging  from  simple  reprimand 
to  expulsion  from  the  university. 

And  they  would  have  equal  jur- 
isdiction over  both  students  and 
staff  members. 

Tentative  acceptance 

The  draft  report,  which  has 
already  gained  tentative  accept- 
ance by  York  University  presi- 
dent Murray  G.  Ross,  calls  for 
the  removal  of  all  disciplining 
powers  from  the  president  ex- 
cept a  veto  over  expulsion  orders. 

The  report  also  opposes  the 
imposition  of  academic  penalties 
on  students  for  non-academic 
offenses. 


At  present  at  York  -  as  at 
Carleton  -  students'  marks  are 
withheld  until  parking,  library, 
and  damage  fees  assessed  a- 
gainst  students  have  been  paid. 

Courts  set  up  to  hear  offences 
charged  against  students  will  be 
composed  of  three  students,  one 
faculty  member,  and  an  Osgoode 
Hall  law  professor. 

Courts  hearing  charges  against 


a  professor  will  be  composed  of 
two  students,  two  faculty  mem- 
bers, and  a  law  professor. 
And  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, a  committee  report  has 
recommended  that  the  university 
should  not  take  disciplinary  ac- 
tion against  peaceful  student 
demonstrations,  nor  should  it 
immediately  call  in  police  to 
handle  disruptive  protests. 


Raven  wings  way  from  Winnipeg 


The  '69  Raven  is  on  the  way. 
The  copies  were  to  have  been 
mailed  from  Winnipeg  yesterday 
by  the  printer. 
The  Raven  will-be  sent  to  the 
address  given  during  registra- 
tion, 


If  you  have  moved  since  then, 
it's  recommended  you  ask  your 
old  address  to  send  the  book 
on.  The  post  office  might  not. 

The  books  should  start  arriv- 
ing in  Ottawa  by  the  end  of 
next  week. 


ORIENTATION  WEEK 


Sunday,  Sept.  7 


AFTERNOON  MULTI-MEDIA-  Total  immersion  in  light  and  sound  - 
sensual  bombardment  simultaneous  with  an  explosive  cinematic 
review  of  contemporary  issues. 

EVENING  ICE-BREAKER:  A  pounding  climax  befitting  the  velocity 
of  the  day;  toasted  by  the  dynamic  "Major  Hoople's  Boardinc 
House."  * 


Monday,  Sept.  8 


MORNING:  SPEAKER:  "Student  in  Society /Student  in  University  Com- 
munity" -  They're  "talking  Tout  you." 

AFTERNOON:  OPEN  PANEL  DEBATE  on  these  subjects  where  it 
was,  where  it  is  and  where  it's  likely  to  be  at  Carleton. 

EVENING:  FACULTY  MINSTREL  SHOW:   Let  them  do  it  to  vou 


Tuesday,  Sept.  9 

MORNING/AFTERNOON:  REGISTRATION:  Stand  up  and  be  counted. 

EVENING:  A  SOCK  AND  BUSKIN  PLAY  -  Carleton's  renowned  thea- 
trical troupe  (they  can  do  it  too). 

MOVIE:  "Thomas  Crowne  Affair"  -  Oh  ...  that  chess 
scene  ■  • , 


Wednesday,  Sept.  10 

MORNING/AFTERNOON:  Registration:  Sit  down  and  be  counted. 

EVENING:  Concert  in  Opera  Theatre  of  National  Arts  Centre  with 
"Chicago  Transit  Authority".  See  separate  ad. 


Thursday,  Sept.  11 

MORNING:  Events  of  societies:  Let  your  undergraduate  societies 
compete  for  your  time. 

AFTERNOON:  Athletic  Department  will  be  opened  to  all  freshmen. 

EVENING:  "Be-in":  All-night  sing-in/sleep-in:   Lie  down  and  be 
counted.  Local  talent  -  folk-rock. 


Friday,  Sept.  12 


EVENING:  "Grape-Grope"  (wine  &  cheese).  A  very  purple  Animal 
Dance  in  the  Coliseum.  Price  is  50  per  armpit.  We  got  the 
sound,  we  got  the  juice,  we  got  a  light  show,  we  got  dirt  for 
a  floor,  all  we  need's  the  bod's. 


UPI 

Orientation  opening  '69 
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Frosh  queen  contest  criticized 


i 


lr 


No  protests  were  heard  from  the  audience  when  this  year's  Frosh  Queen  Jan  WUliamson'received 
her  crown  from  last  year's  winner  Wendy  Schwenk.  The  announcement  was  made  during  the  inter- 
mission of  the  Chicago  Transit  Authority  concert  Wednesday  night. 


Welcome  Students 

On  entering  your  Campus  Bookstore  you  will  receive  the 
Bookstore  Policy  Booklet. 

PLEASE  READ  IT 


PLEASE  NOTE 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  buy  back  used  books  during 
rush  week.  Sept  15  -  19th 

AN  EXPERIENCED  BUYER  WILL  BE  ON  DUTY 
SEPT  22.  23.  24  (MONDAY.  TUESDAY 
AND  WEDNESDAY) 


Carleton  University  Bookstore 


"Supports  medieval 
concept  of  women" 


by  Rowan  Shirkie 

Criticism  has  been  levelled 
against  the  traditional  frosh 
queen  cont^stbyastudents'coun- 
cLl  executive  member  and  an 
Orientation  Committee  program 
organizer, 

Marlys  Edwardhs,  community 
programming  commissioner,  is 
opposed  to  both  the  symbol  and 
function  of  the  contest. 

She  feels  its  function  "only 
re-'nforces  the  sense  of  com- 
petition between  women"  and 
prolongs  a  "concept  of  women 
as  objects,  which  is  a  non-func- 
tional way  of  treating  a  person." 

The  commissioner  was  disap- 
pointed (hat  an  orientation  effort 
"that  worked  ao  hard  to  orien- 
tate people  to  perceive  and  re- 
late to  a  modern  society,  sup- 
ported this  rrxdieva!  concept  of 
women." 

Objecting  to  the  "contest  as  a 
symbol,  "a  manifestation,  of  the 
competition  for  mr.'.es  on  the 
basis  of  physical,  superficial  ap- 
pearances," Marlys  also  felt  it 
was  a  misdirection  of  attention 
for  frosh  girls. 

She  has  also  condemned  the 
contest  for  neglecting  to  estab- 
lish that  womeT  are  individuals, 
for  relegating  them  to  the  status 
of  "Dresden  china  dolls"  devoid 
of  charm,  wit,  personality,  view- 
ed only  as  biological  objects. 

Similarly  intense  but  less  vocal 
is  Lynne  Elliot,  one  of  the  pro- 
gramme organizers  for  Orienta- 
tion. 

She  objects  to  the  whole  philo- 
sophy and  feels  thegirlsare pre- 
sented as  "biological  tools  rather 
than  people  with  personalities." 
Lynne  says  a  "concession  of  ask- 
ing intell  igent  questions  was 
made  to  quiet  objections".  Ques- 
tions like  'What  is  the  one  thing 
in  your  life  that  you  had  the  most 
fun  doing  and  would  like  to  do 
again'  were  hardly  intelligent" 
she  said. 


"This  type  of  attitude  would  be 
enough  to  make  me,  make  any 
woman,  become  a  liberationist!" 

Randy  Wood,  activities  com- 
missioner of  council,  said  in  a 
written  statement: 

"There  has  been  a  great  d< 
of  seething  controversy  over  the 
traditional  Frosh  Queen  contest. 

"Two  camps  have  evolved;  one 
feels  that  the  whole  concept  of 
a  beauty  contest  smacks  of  an 
animalistic  show  on  stage  or 
elsewhere  to  satisfy  the  chau- 
vinistic sexual  desires  of  the 
average  Carleton  male  beast," 
he  said. 

Unknowingly  classified 

"The  other  camp  which  I  un- 
knowingly find  myself  classified 
under  believes  that  a  little  pomp, 
a  little  ceremony,  and  a  chance 
to  pride  oneself  with  a  lovely  and 
gracious  girl  as  our  representa- 
tive in  the  community  really 
means  a  lot  to  the  success  of 
our  Frosh  Week, 

"I  find  myself  screening  the 
stock  here  at  Carleton  every  day 
and  I'm  certain  that  if  the  fe- 
male sex  wsre  embarrassingly 
thwarted  by  the  attention  they 
were  getting  the  skirts  would 
never  be  so  high  and  the  scents 
would  disappear  completely,"  he 
said. 

And  how  do  the  subjects  of  this 
controversy,  the  Frosh  Queen 
contestants  feel  about  the  mat- 
ter? "The  Frosh  Queen  contest 
is  great,"  they  say,  "W«  really 
had  a  ball." 

Do  you  feel  like  objects?  -'Not 
really,  except  for  the  faculty 
social.  We  were  paraded  around 
like  a  herd  of  cattle.  It  was  aw- 
ful." 

Perhaps  a  summing  up  of  the 
whole  situation  was  given  by 

a  candidate  when  she  said 
"If  frosh  week  next  year  is  like 
it  was  this  year  the  Frosh  Queen 
contest  will  be  the  only  worth- 
wnile  activity." 


Nursery  has  no  room  for  cribs, 
will  camp  in  admin,  building 


The  students'  cooperative  nur- 
sery will  be  operating  again  this 
year  -  if  the  organizers  can  find 
a  room.  And  they're  going  to 
camp  outside  Dean  Valentine's 
office  with  their  cribs  and  their 
kids,  until  they  get  one. 

The  nursery,  established  last 
year,  provides  care  for  babies 
and  toddlers  while  their  mothers 
are  at  class.  In  return,  each 
mother  contributes  a  few  hours 
of  babysitting  time  each  week. 

The  nursery  was  fully  equip- 
ped by  the  administration  last 
year  with  a  refrigerator,  cribs, 
a  playpen  and  highchairs. 

But  the  room  in  Patterson  Hall 
which  it  occupied  last  year  has 
been  taken  over  by  the  admin- 
istration, and  there  is  no  place 
to  put  the  equipment. 

"We  haven t  been  able  to  get 
in  touch  with  Dean  Valentine 
this  wet    but  his  secretary  told 


us  there's  no  chance  of  getting 
a  room  before  mid-September. 
The  administration  has  known 
all  summer  that  we  needed  a 
room,  and  they've  given  us  about 
$300  worth  of  equipment  -  now 
we  have  no  place  to  put  it," 
said  Pat  Hamilton,  one  of  the 
nursery  organizers. 

"They  seem  to  ignore  the  whole 
situation  of  married  students  on 
campus  -  there's  no  married  stu- 
dents' residence,  and  now  not 
even  a  nursery,"  added  Andrea 
Edwards,  another  organizer. 
"We're  really  mad." 

"We  need  to  hear  from  people 
who  are  interested  In  joining  the 
nursery  so  we  can  put  pressure 
on  the  administration,"  Pat  said. 

The  camp-in  outside  Dean  Val- 
entine's office,  in  thenewadmin- 
istration  building  will  continue 
"until  something  is  done,"  she 
said. 

Any  student  interested  In  join- 
ing the  nursery,  or  the  protest, 
is  asked  to  call  the  organizers 
at  237-6543  or  822-6167. 


Coming 
Events 

Tuesday,  Sept.  16,  Young  Social- 
ists first  meeting.  -  201  Patter  - 
son  -  12.30  -  Everyone  Welcome. 


;  Could  be  dead  by  Christmas 
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Future  of  CUS  hangs  on  referendums 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

One  month  from  tomorrow,  Car- 
leton  students  will  either  vote 
to  join  CUS  or  stand  by  a  de- 
cision made  last  year  to  drop 
out. 

The  results  of  the  October  13 
referendum  will  be  the  first  in- 
dication of  whether  CUS  landed 
on  its  feet  after  the  annual  con- 
gress held  over  the  Labour  Day 
weekend. 

CUS  cams  out  of  this  Congress 
with  a  total  of  39,500  members. 
This  figure  is  based  on  those 
schools  which  signed  primary 
commitments,  or  financial  com- 
mittments. 

At  least  six  more  schools  have 
signed  secondary  commitments 
and  ire  up  for  referendums  be- 
fore Christmas. 

Of  these  schools,  the  referen- 
dum scheduled  for  October  25 
at  the  University  of  Toronto  is 
the  most  important  as  it  could 
bring  in  upwards  of  25,000  mem- 
bers. 

Where  CUS  stands  program- 
atically  did  not  gel  as  clear  at 
the  congress  as  where  it  stands 
financially. 

CUS  is  finished  Christmas  un- 
less it  wins  Carleton  and,  more 
importantly,  U  of  T.  For  should 
these  two  schools  decide  not  to 
join  CUS  and  enough  universi- 
ties follow  their  lead,  the  cuts 
that  would  be  necessitated  in 
staff  and  research  programs 
would  force  CUS  to  close  by 
Christmas. 

As  president  Loney  put  it,  it 
would  be  "belly-up"  for  CUS, 

The  on-again,  off-again  in- 
fighting that  began  early  in  the 
congress  in  the  caucuses  finally 
reached  the  floor  during  the  re- 


solutions-passing marathon  of 
the  final  two  days. 

Delegates  were  cut  off  from 
voting  on  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  resolutions  when 
Barry  McPeake,  CUS  field- 
worker  in  the  Atlantic  provinces 
last  year,  broke  into  the  busin- 
ess-as-usuil  routine  of  Sept.  2 
with  an  impassioned  speech. 

Among  other  things,  Mr.  Mc- 
Peake predicted  that  delegates 
would  put  their  positions  on  coun- 
cil ahead  of  their  moral  commit- 
ment to  fight  for  CUS. 

The  most  coherent  plank  in  the 
CUS  platform  to  emerge  from  the 
fray  was  the  education  program. 
Martin  Lcney,  the  new  president 
of  CUS,  will  use  the  ideas  put 
forward  in  the  position  papers 
on  education  as  a  basis  of  the 
-  referendum  campaigns  on  cam- 
puses. 

Proposals  include: 
Proposals  in  the  education  plank 
include: 

.  critical  education  thai  does 
more  than  produce  academic  cri- 
ticism removedfrom  real  mater- 
ial problems  i.  e.  doing  away  with 
courses  that  teach  students  that 
the  system  is  unchangeable  e.g. 
ecology  courses  that  don't  deal 
with  pollution. 

.  a  new  format  of  course  un- 
ions -  critiques  of  course  con- 
tent, structure  and  textbooks  and 
the  union  based  on  articulation  of 
concrete  demands  by  the  mass 
of  the  students  within  a  discip- 
line. 

A  four  page  listing  of  all  pro- 
posals originating  from  position 
papers  written  up  by  delegates 
is  in  the  works.  The  status  of 
the  motions  i.e.  passed  or  de- 
feated will  be  indicated. 


But  a  series  of  motions  calling 
for  intellectual  confrontation  in 
the  classroom  were  left  hanging 
in  the  air.  The  congress  adjour  - 
ned  without  voting  on  them. 

That  there  were  delegates  there 
to  disrupt  the  congress  was  mist- 
ily evident  at  the  first  left  cau- 
cus meeting. 

Led  by  delegates  Cyril  Levitt 
and  Tom  Patterson  of  Waterloo 
University,  the  left  caucus  had 
grown  out  of  disappointment  in 
President  Loney's  accommoda- 
tionist  stand.  His  anything-to- 
save -the -union  appro  a  ch  as 
president-elect  during  the  past 
year  has  alienated  many  who 
once  supported  him  as  one  who 
expressed  the  sentimsnts  of  the 
left. 

The  right  also  made  its  pres- 
ence known  when  delegates  from 
Dalhousie,  U,  of  T„  McGill  and 
UBC  supported  a  motion  by  Cal- 
gary U.  that  a  Canadian  Stu- 
dents Federation  be  set  up.  When 
the  U.  of  T.  and  Dalhousie  dele- 
gations refused  to  let  either  of 
their  delegations  second  the  Cal- 
gary motion,  it  died  for  lack  of 
a  seconder. 

Where  CUS  is  at  at  this  point 
varies  from  campus  to  campus. 

Members  of  delegations  from 
Queen's,  Rochdale,  Memorial,  St. 
Pat's,  University  of  Saskatchew- 
an and  University  of  Toronto 
have  signed  forms  committing 
themselves  to  fighting  pro-CUS 
in  their  campus  referendum  cam- 
paigns. 

Thus  far.  Rod  Manchec,  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  Ian  Kimmerly  and  J.F. 
St.  Germain  have  signed  Carle- 
ton's  committment  form.  Anne 
Castle  and  Ernie  Tannis  have 
yet  to  sign  it. 


Glengarry  residence  has  faults 


Inconveniences  in  the  new  Glen- 
garry Towers  men's  residence 
are  adding  to  the  confusion  of 
orientation. 

Few  of  the  rooms  have  complete 
sets  of  furnishings,  and  some  of 
the  first  men  to  arrive  late  last 
week  had  no  beds  in  their  rooms. 

Strikes  by  electricians  and 
builders,  delays  on  the  part  ofthe 
delivery  companies,  and  mis- 
understandings between  resident 
administrators  and  all  of  these 


of  the  installation  of  furnishings 
and  fixtures  until  mid-Septem- 
ber. 

But  the  many  inconveniences 
are  small  and  temporary,  and 
are  being  accepted  in  good  hu- 
mour by  the  residents,  says  Brian 
Rhodes,  executive  assistant  to 
the  administrator  of  residence. 

Some  of  the  faults  uncovered 
in  the  new  residence  include: 
.  door  jams  hung  backwards  so 
that  open  doors  block  halls; 


Student- run  course 
will  have  no  marks 


There  are  indications  of  a  new 
idea  in  education  at  Carleton 
this  year. 

"Aspects  of  Twentieth  Century 
Living,"  the  new  student-run  ex- 
perimental course  has  a  solution 
to  the  ever- increasing  problem 
of  obtaining  marks  and  no  edu- 
cation. 

There  will  be  a  credit  but  the 
student  will  be  surveyed  and 
judged  on  a  pass-fail  basis.  It 
should  result  in  more  interest 
and  participations  -  more  re- 
search so  seminars  won't  be 
dreary.  They'll  get  out  of  it  what 
they  put  into  it. 

Subject  matter  will  most  likely 
have  a  "sociological  bend,"  said 
Stan  Winer,  education  commis- 
sioner of  Council, 

Three  faculty  members  will  be 
involved  in  the  course:  Bern- 
hardt (Psychology),  Gordon  (So- 
ciology), and  Haines  (English). 

But  it  is  the  students  who  will 


create  their  own  course,  its 
structure  and  its  content,  Stan 
said. 

Any  undertaking  will  be  a  group 
decision  which  has  been  voted 
on.  Time  and  effort,  interest 
and  responsibility  are  the  key 
to  coping  with  such  an  under- 
taking. 

The  general  concensus  is  that 
it  is  a  fantastic  idea  and  that 
it  will  work. 

There  was  widespread  enthus- 
iasm for  the  course  but  only 
thirty  students  were  accepted 
to  it. 

It  was  to  be  limited  to  25  but 
it's  expected  that  a  few  will 
drop  out. 

According  to  Stan  Winer  they're 
from  an  unusually  wide  spec- 
trum of  disciplines:  from  his- 
tory, psychology,  english.  .  . 
"About  four  are  between  the  ages 
of  30  and  35,  and  there  are  even 
10  females,"  he  said. 


parties  has  delayed  completion 
.  medicine  cabinets  too  small  for 
six  people  to  share  comfortably; 
.  toilet  paper  rolls  too  large 
to  fit  holders; 

.  hanging  rails  for  the  tackboard 
and  bookshelf  desk  units,  are 
five  inches  higher  on  the  outside 
walls  so  that  furniture  had  to 
be  redesigned  to  fit; 

,  disabled  residents  have  no  easy 
access  to  the  commons  and  to  the 
cafeteria; 

.  buttons  in  the  three  elevators 
wrongly  numbered  and  do  not 
match  the  floor  numbers. 
There  have  been  delays  in  set- 
ting up  services  to  the  new  re- 
sidence. 

Laundry  and  utility  service  have 
not  started,  there  is  a  lack  of 
toilet  paper  and  shower  curtains 
were  not  put  in. 

And  there  are  some  odd  things 
about  the  new  residence. 

A  room  on  the  fifth  floor  "h«s 
no  keyhole. 

Some  sixth  floor  suites  had  no 
lights  or  phones  as  of  mid-week. 

But  the  problems  will  be  cleared 
up  by  first  day  of  class  says 
J.  F.  Germain,  vice  president  of 
the  Men's  Residence  Association. 


J.F.  Germain 

CUS  president  Martin  Loney  (speaking  at  the  microphone) 
has  been  criticized  by  the  left  for  the  moderate  stands  he 
has  taken  in_his  efforts  to  save  the  national  union. 

CUS  congress  accepts  motions 
opposing  authoritarion  education 


PORT  ARTHUR  (CUP)  -  Stu- 
dents must  "reverse  the  power 
relationships  between  the  in- 
structor and  the  students,"  ac- 
cording to  a  resolution  on  "auth- 
oritarian structure  in  the  class- 
room" passed  Tuesday  (Septem- 
ber 2)  by  the  33rd  CUScongress. 

The  resolution  attacked  ver- 
batum  note-taking,  memoriza- 
tion for  examinations  and  long 
reading  lists  for  leaving  little 
time  for  critical  thinking. 

The  resolution  further  at- 
tacked this  situation  because  it 
"prepares  the  student  to  fit  un- 
critically into  the  corporate  cap- 
italist structure,"  without  ques- 
tioning the  social  and  moral  ef- 
fects of  the  system, 

Memorial  University  delegate 
John  Harris  called  this  section 
"an  attempt  to  relate  the  eco- 
nomic factors  in  our  society 
right  to  the  classroom,  since 
the  role  of  the  professor  is  that 


of  the  boss." 
"The  students  in  the  classroom 
should  be  in  control  in  the  class- 
room and  should  be  activelypar- 
ticipating  in  the  classroom,"  he 
said. 

The  only  opposition  to  the 
solution  was  led  by  Calgary  del- 
egate Bob  Ferrier,  who  stated 
that  "the  problem  is  more  with 
the  studentthan  with  the  system," 
and  that  "the  student  should  open 
up"  and  participate  more  often. 

Ferrier  was  supported  by  Ken 
Sunquist  of  Regina  who  said  the 
picture  of  an  authoritarian  class- 
room "just  doesn't  fit  into  what 
I  know." 

But  Laurentian  delegate  Steve 
Vick  expressed  the  general  sen- 
timent of  the  delegates  when  he 
replied  that  if  this  authoritar- 
ianism didn't  exist  "students 
challenging  the  basic  ideas  of 
professors  wouldn't  be  failed  or 
kicked  out." 


If  You  Miss  E.  R.  Fisher's 
Young  Men's  Clothes  "Pitch"  . 


That's  The  Ball-Game,  Baby! 


,  1953— OUR  64th  YEAR  * 
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If  you  know  what  to  do... 

Every  week  on  this  corner  of  page  four  of  The 
Carleton  The  Editorial  will  appear. 

The  Editorial  is  the  part  of  The  Carleton  which 
tells  you  what  you  think  about  the  vital  topics  of 

You  read  the  news  pages  and  discover  facts  to 
think  about. 

You  read  the  columns  of  opinion  and  the  letters 
to  the  editor  to  find  out  what  other  people  want 
you  to  think. 

You  read  the  ads  to  find  out  what  advertisers 
think  you  want. 

And  you  read  The  Editorial  to  find  out  what  you 
really  do  think. 

University  life  is  so  simple,  if  you  know  what  to 
do. 


angus 


So,  Another  year  begins  and 
another  herd  of  eager  novitiates 
rush  into  the  mighty  processing 
machine  on  the  Rideau. 

Welcome  to  the  land  of  milk 
and  toast,  frosh. 

Now  that  the  bout  of  institu- 
tionalized boredom  known  as  reg- 
istration has  begun,  you  are  on 
the  verge  of  beginning  your  years 
of  higher  education. 

They  will  be  years  of  excite- 
ment and  challenge.  You  will  be 
able  to  commune  with  scholars. 
You  will  learn  to  develop  your 
mind,  in  a  free  atmosphere.  Or 
so  says  the  prospectus. 

You  will  also  learn  that  the 
university  is  designed  to  pro- 
duce robots  with  letters  after 
their  names.  Scientists  who  de- 
sign detergents  and  nerve  gas. 
Journalists  who  know  what  news 
is  fit  to  print,  and  what  news 
Isn't.  Sociologists  who  study  pov- 
erty but  not  the  ultra-rich  who 
cause  it.  Junior  executives  who 
get  paid  for  not  thinking  about 
what  they're  doing. 

If  you're  lucky 

If  you're  lucky,  you'll  avoid 
becoming  a  mechanical  man.  But 
it  will  be  despite  the  university, 
not  because  of  it. 

While  you're  deciding  whether 
to  accept  the  system  or  fight  it, 
you  might  ponder  a  few  things. 

For  every  Grade  13  student 
who  gets  into  university,  there 
is  another,  equally  qualified,  who 
cant  afford  to  come. 

Nine  percent  of  university  stu- 
dents come  from  homes  where  the 


income  is  below  the  government- 
set  poverty  level.  But  at  least 
twenty-five  percent  of  Canadian 
families  are  in  this  category. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  students 
come  from  the  top  six  percent 
of  Canadian  homes. 

Of  university-age  people,  only 
half  as  many  women  as  men 
attend  university. 

Aside  from  one  token  fend  quite 
conservative)  labor  leader,  one 
eager  beaver  student,  and  a  cou- 
ple of  facultymembers,  the  Board 
of  Governors  is  dominated  by  big 
businessman  and  Liberal-Tory 
hacks. 

The  objectivity  and  purpose  of 
the  Programme  of  Soviet  Studies  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  there 
is  not  a  single  marxist  of  any 
description  in  it.  Which  is  like 
having  anti- Darwinists  teach  bi- 
ology. 

Our  Chancellor,  titular  head 
of  the  university,  chosen  as  an 
"image"  for  Carleton,  has  a 
world-wide  image  as  an  apolo- 
gist for  UJ5.  aggression  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  spokesman  for  the 
blatantly  imperialist  World  Bank, 
And  he  was  chosen  without  con- 
sulting the  students  and  faculty. 

Fewer  than  half  of  the  staff 
of  Canadian  universities  are  Ca- 
nadians. 

Carleton  residence  rejected  one 
girl's  application  because  she 
was  pregnant 

But  don't  worry  about  it.  In 
eight  months  you  can  go  back  to 
not  being  able  to  find  a  summer 
job. 


i^mortimer 


What's  it  allaboout,,  Alfie? 

At  least  you  can  now  see  what 
you  are  beginning  to  get  for 
your  money  -  it's  the  Univer- 
sity Centre  I'm  talking  about; 
you  know,  the  thing  behind  the 
Tory  Science  Building. 

It's  costing  you  $10  per  annum 
per  student  and  for  those  of 
you  entering  first  and  second 
years  at  Carleton  it's  going  to 
loom  large  In  your  academic 
lives,  I  hope. 

This  time  next  year  that  Cen- 
tre should  be  completed,  decor- 
ated, furnished  and  equipped  and 
it  will  then  be  up  to  all  of  us 
to  breathe  some  LIFE  Into  It, 
and  I'm  not  just  talking  about 
students,  but  faculty  and  ad- 
ministrators as  well;  that's  why 
it's  called  the  University  Centre, 
because  the  place  is  for  the 
use  of  everyone  In  the  University 
Community  -  call  it  the  "Living 
Room  of  the  University"  or  any 
other  euphemism  you  care  to 
use,  but  that  Centre  is  going  to 
be  Carleton's  first  chance  to 


practise  community  living  and 
learning. 
What'll  it  have  to  offer?  Lists 
are  dreary  and  uninspiring,  so 
here's  a  short  one;  Ballroom. 
Billiards,  Colour  TV,  Reading 
Room,  Music  Listening  Room, 
Snack  Bar,  two  cafeterias  and 
a  University  Dining  Room, 
Lounges,  Variety  Store,  Barber 
Shop,  Health  and  Counselling  Ser- 
vices and  so  on  etc.,  etc.,  in 
toto. 

In  my  office  I  hav;  a  U.C. 
model  and  floor  plans  for  you 
to  see  -  dont  be  shy,  come  and 
!ook;  after  all  you  pay  me  to 
look  after  your  Interests  in  the 
place  and  If  you  don't  check  on 
me  how  do  you  know  If  I'm 
doing  my  job? 

My  personal  ambition  for  the 
Centre?  To  make  it  THE  place 
for  cpmpus  community  living, 
to  think  about  and  prepare  for 
Its  expansion,  and  to  see  how  we 
can  use  it  to  help  break  down 
the  Ottawa  community's  idea  that 
Carleton  is  just  another  intel- 
lectual ivory  tower. 


"...and  if  you  think  you  can  play  games  with  MY  MIND  Mr.  Charlie.. 


E  neary 


Dear  Frosh: 

Welcome.  Welcome  frosh,  to 
Carleton  the  home  of  scholars, 
poets  and  engineers. 

You  came  to  Carleton  to  further 
your  education  because  you  want 
to  be  well  prepared  when  you  go 
out  into  the  world  to  contribute 
your  share  and  to  take  your  share 
of  whatever  it  is  that  is  shared. 

Well,  everybody  here  at  Car- 
leton has  as  their  priority  the 
helping  of  you  to  help  you  to 
attain  your  goal.  We  all  want  to 
see  you  earn  your  degree  and  to 
find  your  niche  in  life. 

There  are  many  people  here 
at  Carleton  ready  and  willing  to 
help  you.  There's  the  administra- 
tion, a  most  noble  and  stately 
group,  who  have  as  their  priority 
the  task  of  organizing  the  whole 
university  so  that  it  can  be  run 
effectively  and  efficiently. 

They've  done  such  a  good  job 
and  are  still  improving  so  much 
that  many  corporations  and  bus- 
inesses have  modeled  their  bur- 
eaucracy after  them.  So  you  see, 
if  Dow  Chemical  and  the  Civil 
Service  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment think  that  the  administra- 
tion of  Carleton  University  is 
well  organized,  then  we  must  too. 

Then,  too,  we  have  the  faculty 
of  the  university. 

These  people  are  concerned  with 
the  contents  of  your  courses  and 
the  teaching  of  such.  They  are  on 
the  whole  fairly  good.  You'll 
strike  one  or  two  profs  who  are 
not  really  good  lecturers,  but  they 


know  their  stuff  cause  they  have 
good  degrees.  And  maybe  you'll 
strike  some  courses  whose  con- 
tents youdisagreewith.  Well  let's 
face  it,  theprofsknow best,  that's 
why  you're  a  student  andtheyare 
teachers. 

We  have  some  really  good  profs 
at  Carleton.  We  have  some  people 
who  graduated  from  very  good 
universities  in  the  States  on  our 
Political  Science  Dept.  Some  of 
them  are  so  versatile  they  even 
teach  the  Canadian  government 
course.  And  this  summer  we  had 
a  prof  who  excelled  In  American 
Lit.  teaching  the  Canadian  Lit. 
course.  Why,  I  even  heard  of  an 
English  prof,  who  taught  an  en- 
gineering course.  So  you  see  that 
we  have  good  profs  here  at  Car- 
leton. Well  at  least  most  of  them 
are  good. 

And  then  there's  your  student 
council.  This  is  a  body  of  peo- 
ple whom  your  fellow  students 
have  elected  to  represent  you. 
They  do  soma  really  good  things 
for  us.  They  have  things  like  a 
Winter  Carnival,  a  Homecoming 
Weekend,  many  dances  and  they 
sponsor  all  kinds  of  exciting 
clubs  like  the  Mooners  Club, 
the  Christian  Science  Club,  the 
Newman  Club,  and  the  Moslem 
Club  and  so  on.  They  have  meet- 
ings about  once  a  week  at  which 
they  decide  how  and  what  they 
will  spend  your  money  on.  Their 
meetings  last  sometimes  as  long 
as  seven  or  eight  hours. 

So  you  see,  everybody  cares 


and  wants  you  to  do  well.  There 
are  many  others  I  could  tell  you 
about  but  space  does  not  permit 
it.  You'll  find  out  yourself  any- 
way. 

Oh  yes,  we  have  here  at  Car- 
leton a  few  long  haired  hippy 
type  activists.  You  know,  student 
radicals,  but  they  are  a  very 
small  minority  and  everyone  ig- 
nores them.  They  contribute  very 
little  and  In  all  probability  you 
won't  even  see  or  hear  of  them. 

So  good  luck,  frosh.  With  a  lit- 
tle effort  on  your  part  and  with 
everyone  else  helping  you,  you 
cant  miss. 

Take  the  Carleton 
off  our  hands! 

In  your  hands  you  hold  The 
Carleton. 

It  is  the  student  newspaper  of 
Carleton  University. 

It  comes  out  every  Friday  at 
noon  or  so. 

It  is  free. 

It  is  a  bother  to  the  people 
who  put  out  The  Carleton  to 
stack  three  thousand  of  the  six 
thousand  copies  in  a  back  cor- 
ner of  the  newspaper  office. 

Do  us  a  favour. 

Take  them  off  our  hands. 

Pick  up  The  Carleton  outside 
the  office,  in  the  Arts  tunnel 
near  the  Honest  John  stand-up 
cafeteria. 
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£  smith 


Being  a  new  student,  I  have  the 
opportunit  to  write  from  a  po- 
sition or  innocence  (or  ignor- 
ance, depending  on  how  cynical 
you  feel)  about  a  perennial  prob- 
lem that  faces  Carleton  and  all 
other  universities:  The  expecta- 
tions and  hopes  of  new  under- 
graduates, particularly  those  of 
first  year  students  straight  from 
high  school.  (I  hate  that  pickled- 
herring  word,  "frosh"). 

High  school  teachers  are  for- 
ever telling  their  pupils  that  they 
the  pupils  -  will  get  all  the 
freedom  they  want  at  university 
and  for  the  present  they  must 
simply  tolerate  the  narrowness 
nf  trade  13. 

Shattered  illusions 
A  number  of  these  young  people 
carry  this  illusion  with  them  like 
a  fundamentalist  carries  his  bible 
or  a  maoist  his  little  red  book,  as 
an  ever-present  help  in  time  of 
trouble,  right  up  to  registration 
at  university. 
For  some  this  illusion  is  shat- 
tered right  there.  Others  perhaps 
not  as  impulsive  suspend  judg- 
ment long  enough  for  them  to 
accept  the  sop  that  freedom 
comes  after  university,, 

Pie-in-the-sky 

So  they  buckle  to  and  get  through 
with  as  little  reflection  as  pos- 
sible, never  allowing  themselves 
to  dwell  upon  the  restrictions 
they  have  to  put  up  with  in  the 
pie-in-the-sky  hope  of  future 
freedom.  Still  others  were  happy 
in  high  school  and  will  at  least 
be  contented  at  university.  They 
prefer  a  structured  way  of  life. 
Many  I  have  talked  to  say  that 
this  structure  releases  them 
from  the  things  (many  use  the 
word  "details")  they  do  not  want 
to  be  concerned  with  so  they 
can  be  free  to  live  as  they  choose 
in  other  areas.  Add  to  this  list 
all  the  shades  and  combinations 
in  between  and  you  have  a  very 
diverse  population. 

Not  only  does  the  university  have 
to  cope  with  the  hopes  and  ex- 


pectations students  have  of  it 
while  they  are  there,  the  Instit- 
ution also  has  to  cope  with  those 
that  are  to  come  to  fulfillment 
after  graduation. 

Launching  pad 

What  ever  their  aspirations  may 
be  (academic  career,  money,  or 
whatever)  many  students  expect 
the  university  to  build  a  sort 
of  pad  from  which  they  may 
launch  themselves. 

Unfortunately  the  university  has 
responded  to  this  expectation  in 
such  a  way  as  to  exclude  almost 
entirely  the  possibility  of  re- 
sponse to  other  equally  important 
hopes.  So  muchsothatthe  student 
is  looked  upon  as  being  in  an  ex- 
tended prenatal  phase  and  cannot, 
while  in  this  state,  expect  or  be 
expected  to  exercise  any  control 
of  his  life. 

The  university  has  been  so  con- 
cerned with  ensuring  that  stu- 
dents will  be  able  to  exercise 
some  control  over  their  lives 
after  leaving  university  that  it  - 
the  university  -  has  ignored  the 
real  human  need  to  have  some 
control  over  the  present. 

When  this  need  is  not  met  the 
individual  has  great  difficulty 
in  feeling  alive. 

This  may  be  part  of  the  cause 
for  student  apathy  and  alienation. 

Code  words 
In  fact  I  think  "apathy"  and 
"alienation"  are  often  used  as 
code  words  for  the  sort  of  des- 
cription I  have  given  in  this 
column. 

But  there  will  be  many  who 
will  reject  this  idea  because  they 
have  a  different  view  of  such 
things  as  "apathy".  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  those  who  disagree. 

Perhaps  we  could  spend  the  next 
few  months  finding  a  means  of 
decoding  key-words  used  by  all 
those  involved  in  the  university 
and  its  troubles.  Then  if  a  blow-up 
does  come  we  can  help  make 
certain  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
substantive  issue  rather  than  a 
silly  series  of  m;"stakes. 
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Welcome  to  Carleton  University. 
It,  sure  is  one  hell  of  a  way  to 
run  a  revolution,  I  mean  a  uni- 
versity, huh. 

Watch  out  for  the  beaurocrats; 
the  guys  from  the  registrar's 
or  the  bursar's  office  will  get 
you  for  sure  -  that  is  if  the  an- 
archists dont  get  you  first.  Re- 
gistration sure  is  a  groove,  right, 
lining  up  for  two  or  three  hours. 
But  just  wait;  the  real  fun  starts 
next  week  -  youhaventevengone 
to  your  first  class  yet.  Nonethe- 
less congratulations  to  Registrar 
Jim  Jackson  for  managing  to  cut 
registration  time  down  from 
previous  years.  Dont  fool  your- 
self, beaurocracy  can  always  find 
ways  to  improve  itself,  can  you? 

It  seems  that  some  people 
around  this  university  are  a  little 
upset  over  the  fact  that  Orienta- 
tion Week  started  with  a  little 
more  of  a  bang  than  usual. 

Looks  like  the  irresponsible  Or- 
ientation Committee  sent  out  all 
sorts  of  subversive  literature  to 
pollute  the  minds  of  the  virgin 
frosh. 

Looks  like  a  bunch  of  young 
motorcycle  punks  got  carried 
away  riding  their  filthy  machines 
all  over  the  quad  while  everyone 
was  choking  to  death  in  a  haze  of 
smoke. 

Looks  like  our  radical  left  wing 
students*  council  (ha!  that's  a 
laugh)  tired  to  destory  the  un- 
trained minds  of  the  frosh  by 
running  them  through  a  sen- 
sual bombardment  of  communist 
propaganda  like  rats  In  maze, 
thus  permanently  affecting  their 
creative  and  critical  powers  and 
their  ability  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 


It  looks  like  a  bunch  of  hippie 
anarchist  freaks  got  a  little  car- 
ried away  on  Monday  afternoon 
and  took  over  a  planned  panel  de- 
bate, turning  it  into  a  disruptive 
session  on  authority  in  the  un- 
iversity -  who  uses  it  and  for 
whose  purpose. 

Yes,  it  seems  like  soma  people 
are  getting  a  little  upset  (not 
a  lot  upset  -  because  that  isnt 
cool)  over  what's  happened.  For 
once  school  didnt  get  off  to  its 
soft  and  easy  start  with  everyone 
being  funnelled  into  their  correct 
channels. 

Asking  questions 

For  once  people  started  off 
the  year  asking  questions  about 
the  nature  of  what  really  goes 
on  in  this  place  -  and  some  of 
those  people  were  even  frosh  - 
the  innocent  virgins  who  can't 
think  for  themselves.  Some  peo- 
ple were  even  trying  to  upset 
the  applecart  -  well  maybe  not 
really.  They  were  just  pretend- 
ing to. 

Anyway,  it  was  a  lot  of  fun 
for  a  change,  and  as  I  said  in 
the  beginning  it  sure  is  a  hell 
of  a  way  to  run  a  revolution, 
oops  ...  a  university!! 

By  the  way: 

Congratulations  to  all  the  frosh 
who  didn't  register  in  Science 
100  -  looks  like  it's  just  about 
dead  -  sorry  about  that  Bert. 

Congratulations  to  Vic  Valen- 
tine for  almost  blowing  his  cool 
once  too  often  during  Orienta- 
tion Week. 

Congratulations  to  Muni  Frum- 
hartz  for  managing  to  delay  the 
report  another  two  weeks  -  keep 
up  the  good  work  Muni, 


Co-operation? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Just  a  comment  on  the  type  of 
relations  that  have  been  estab- 
lished between  Residence  and 
Off-Campus  students  during  Or- 
ientation. 

During  the  week  small  groups 
of  senior  students  have  seen  fit 
to  take  advantage  of  the  hospital- 
ity offered  in  the  Residences. 
Back  only  for  the  "Frosh  Rush" 
they  invaded  the  community  (i) 
crashing  parties  (Si)  taking  over 
lounges  and  leaving  a  mess  behind 
them  (iii)  drinking  in  the  common 
meeting  areas  (iv)  littering  the 
place  with  beer  bottles  (v)  and 
making  lewd  comments  aboutev- 
ery  woman  they  saw. 

There  has  been  a  very  strong 
reaction  within  the  Residences 
and  400  new  students  now  see  the 
off-campus  students  as  some- 
thing dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity. What  a  start  for  a  year 
in  which  we  hoped  to  break  down 
the  barriers  that  have  always 
existed  between  Residence  and 
the  rest  of  the  university. 

Stu  Iglesias 
President,  Residence 
Association 

Responsibility 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  new  term  is  just  starting 
and  the  sama  old  rumblings,  sure 
to  amplify  during  the  year,  are 
coming  back:  the  university  is 
training  technocrats,  it  only  pre- 
pares us  to  take  our  place  in  the 
industrial  complex,  etc. 

The  university  does  no  such 
things.  Each  one  of  us  is  res- 
ponsible for  his,  or  her,  own 
scale  of  values.  The  university 
merely  gives  us  the  tools  to 
work  with.  To  use  an  example 
mentioned  in  this  paper  recently 
the  chemistry  department's  job 
is  to  teach  chemistry,  no  more. 
Whether  the  new  graduate  uses 
his  knowledge  to  find  yet  another 
detergent  or  to  fight  disease 
in  developing  countries  is  up 
to  him.  If  he  choses  the  former 
he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
Likewise  whether  the  newly  grad- 
uated economist  uses  his  know- 
ledge to  perpetuate  the  status 
quo  or  to  fight  poverty  through 
the  establishment  of  a  viable 
welfare  program  Is  his  own  de- 
cision. 

Let's  stop  expecting  the  uni- 
versity to  form  us.  Let's  take 
responsibility  for  our  own  acts. 
It  forces  us  to  take  the  blame 
for  our  failures  (it's  too  easy 
to  say  the  university  has  failed  ' 
when  it  is  we  who  choose  to  be- 
come technocrats).  It  also  al- 
lows us  to  take  credit  for  our 
successes.       pG<  pag^ 
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Frosh  Queen 
reaction 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

As  a  Carleton  alumnus,  I  am 
dedicating  this  letter  to  the  voters 
and  .contestants  in  the  annual 
Frosh  Queen  contest. 

This  contest  is  supposedly  an 
honor  for  all  the  contestants,  par- 
ticularly the  winner  -  and,  sym- 
bolically, an  honor  for  all  the  new 
women  students  at  Carleton.  This 
honor  is  a  doubtful  one,  to  say 
the  least. 

In  order  to  be  nominated,  a  girl 
has  to  be  a  luscious  specimen 
of  feminine  beauty.  (She  needs  a 
little  personality  too,  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  her  sex 
appeal.)  It's  just  luck  that  she 
happens  to  be  "beautiful"  -  if 
you  watch  late  movies  you  know 
that  ideals  of  shape,  size,  etc. 
vary  widely  in  just  a  few  years. 
These  variations  are  mainly 
manipulated  by  the  high  fashion 
and  cosmetics  Industries  -  which 
are  dedicated  not  to  "making 
women  beautiful"  but  to  making 


money. 

The  degree  to  which  any  woman 
is  judged  beautiful  -  or  even  at- 
tractive -  is  partly  historical 
accident  and  partly  her  success 
in  adjusting  to  this  planned  ob- 
solescence. 

To  be  called  attractive,  fem- 
inine, is  no  particular  compli- 
ment; to  gain  satisfaction  from 
it  is  foolish,  for  it  only  covers 
up  the  fact  that  woman's  role 
is  that  of  second-class  citizen, 
second-class  human  being. 

Lots  of  lip  service  is  given  to 
how  wonderful,  warm,  exciting, 
understanding,  etc.  women  are. 
These  things  all  boil  down  to 
women  being  "emotional"  and 
best  capable  of  taking  care  of 
children,  while  men  are  "ra- 
tional" and  best  capable  of  forg- 
ing ahead,  supporting  a  family, 
contributing  to  history.  Above 
all,  a  woman  must  not  endanger 
the  "masculine  ego"  of  any  man. 

These  myths  are  propagated 
by  all  the  institutions  of  our 
society:  the  family,  the  schools, 
the  mass  media,  the  social  sci- 
ences -  and  all  the  industries 
which  make  money  out  of  "fem- 
inity". And  it's  amazing  how 
many  women  believe  these  myths 
themselves. 

The  best  indication  of  how  en- 
slaved women  are  is  the  fact 
that  they  don't  even  control  their 
own  bodies.  Birth  control  only 
became  legal  in  Canada  a  few 
weeks  ago  -  and  is  stil!  mainly- 
available  to  middle-class  wo- 
men (and  severely  frowned  upon 
for  unmarried  ones). 

Abortions  are  not  available  on 
request. 

Unwed  mothers  are  punished 
(this  summer,  one  girl's  accept- 
ance to  Carleton  Residence  was 
rescinded  because  she  was  preg- 
nant). Girls  aretaughtthroughout 
adolescence  to  suppress  their 
sexuality  -  later  they're  supposed 
to  magically  bring itoutof wraps. 

In  their  education,  girls  are 
streamed  away  from  "intellec- 
tual" subjects  (especially  maths 
and  sciences),  .taught  home  eco- 
nomics and  grooming  and  dating 
ettiquette.  They  are  not  encour- 
aged to  go  to  university  (their 
parents  are  already  overburd- 
ened putting  the  sons  through 
school,  and  "a  girl  is  just  going 
to  get  married  anyway".)  Only 
about  one-half  as  many  woman  as 
men  attend  universities  in  Ca- 
nada. 

In  the  work  force,  a  woman  has 
to  work  twice  as  hard  as  any  man 
to  get  and  keep  the  same  job.  Ca- 
nadian working  women  on  an 
average  earn  two-thirds  of  the 
average  male  salary.  Women  are 
considered  "unessential"  labor: 
historically,  they  have  been 
shunted  on  and  off  the  work  force 
according  to  the  demands  of  big 
business;  when  they  leave  it, 
they're  usually  not  even  counted 
in  the  unemployment  figures. 

The  big  role  for  women  con- 
tinues to  be  wife-and-mother- 
hood.  All  the  women's  magazines 
extol  the  creativity  in  housekeep- 
ing; "express  your  personality 
through  your  decor  -your  china  - 
your  sewing".  Women  are  the 
biggest  consumers;  probably 
three-quarters  of  our  advertising 
is  directed  at  them.  Nobody  ques- 
tions that  the  family  is  the  best 
place  for  women  and  children  - 
despite  the  mounting  statistics 
on  marriage  breakdown,  child- 
hood psychosis,  etc. 

The  role  of  the  Carleton  student 
leadership  should  be  to  press 
for  an  unmasking  of  the  myths 
about  human  nature;  for  extra  en- 
couragement to  women  students  - 
lower  admission  requirements 
for  one  thing,  to  compensate  for 
the  discrimination  in  the  high 
school  system;  for  free  tuition 
and  living  allowances  for  all 
students.  It  should  make  It  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  get 
kicked  out  of  residence  because 
she  is  pregnant. 

Instead  It  is  offering  a  specious 
honor  to  one  of  the  new  young 


beauties. 
It's  like  offering  a  prize  to  the 
best  housenigger. 
Such  honor  is  mockery. 
Elisabeth  Angus, 
Ottawa  League  for 
Socialist  Action 
Women's  Liberation 
Commission, 


No  medical 
insurance  for 
some  students 

Many  Carleton  students  will 
have  no  medical  insurance  this 
year. 

Confusion  over  Ontario's  new 
OHSIP  plan  has  prevented  Car- 
leton from  setting  up  the  Un- 
iversity Medical  Insurance  Pro- 
gram mentioned  in  the  univer- 
sity calendar. 

On  September  3,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors decided  against  the  pro- 
gram and  declared  void  Health 
Regulation  30  in  the  calendar, 
which  said  medical  insurance  was 
compulsory  for  all  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Unmarried  students  from  Onta- 
rio who  are  under  21  are  automa- 
tically covered  by  OHSfP. 

Ontario  students  who  are  mar- 
ried or  who  are  over  21  with 
a  taxable  income  above  $500  must 
pay  $70.80  to  join  the  OHSIP 
plan;  those  with  an  income  un- 
der $500  pay  $35.40. 

The  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  has  ruled  that  any  On- 
tario student  over  21  who  has 
completed  the  OHSIP  application 
form  before  September  30  begins 
coverage  immediately;  the  three- 
month  waiting  period  is  waived. 

Health  service  fees  for  the  year 
will  be  $10  not  the  $25  as  stated 
in  the  university  calendar. 


Intelligent,  perceptive,  wit- 
ty, talented,  and  dedicated 
people  need  no  longer  wander 
the  tunnels  and  the  corridors 
of  Carleton  looking  for  kin- 
dred souls. 

All  intelligent  perceptive, 
witty,  talented,  and  dedicated 
people  at  Carleton  are  in 
The  Carleton  Office,  Arts 
Tunnel  next  to  Honest  John's 
stand  up  snack  bar. 

This  immense  poo!  of  in- 
telligence, perceptiveness, 
wit,  talent,  and  dedication 
needs  only  you  to  make  it 
complete. 

And  belonging  to  this  fab- 
ulous group  does  more  than 
just  put  you  in  touch  with 
people  worthy  of  you. 

Drop  Into  the  Carleton  Of- 
fice anytime,  or  call  231- 
3645 


HELP 
STAMP  OUT 
OVERDRAFTS. 
kSEND  MONEY j 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE 
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What  did  vou  think? 


Jane  Mclndo,  Journalism  II 

I  was  a  group  leader.  As  far  as 
the  majority  of  my  group  was 
concerned,  the  multi-media  part 
was  so  confusing  it  wasnt  worth 
It.  Apparently  it  was  supposed 
to  make  you  think  afterwards 
you  didn't  care.  I  enjoyed  the  film 
in  the  pleasure-pain  principle. 
I  think  that  Lynn  Elliott  is  trying 
a  more  adult  approach  to  or- 
ientation. The  orientation  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  make  you 
think,  which  is  why  I'm  glad  they 
cut  out  initiation  -  it  stops  think- 
ing. 


Don  Miller,  Arts  in 

I  was  a  group  leader  and  had 
a  really  great  group.  They  all 
liked  the  multi-media  and  found 
it  very  provocative.  The  student- 
faculty  social  was  good  because 
my  group  met  lots  of  profs.  The 
committee  planning  was  excel- 
lent. It  gavethefreshmenabetter 
chance  to  keep  aware.  It  brought 
the  issues  to  the  fore  and  got  the 
people  thinking  about  them.  It 
was  better,  also,  because  there 
was  no  hazing. 


r  f 


Dave  Bernert, Commerce  n 

Carleton,  unlike  Ottawa  U,  is 
known  to  be  quite  conservative. 
This  year  they  tried  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  which  made 
orientation  rather  neat.  I  was 
Impressed  by  the  efforts  made 
by  the  students  who  both  ran  and 
planned  the  whole  programme. 
The  orientation  required  people 
to  get  involved,  which  I  think 
Is  important. 


Orientation...  orgam 
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Orientation  began  last  Sunday 
with  a  guerrilla  theatre  event 
to  blow  the  frosh's  minds.  Dur- 
ing his  opening  speech,  Dean 
Victor  Valentine  was  interrupted 
by  smoke  bombs  and  removed 
by  a  group  of  invaders  on  mot- 
orcycles. One  of  the  riders  har- 
angued the  new  students  with  a 
parody  of  a  "student  radical" 
speech,  before  the  Dean  was  al- 
lowed to  finish.  Although  a  few 
frosh  seemed  momentarily  con- 
fused, it  is  doubtful  that  many 
minds  were  seriously  effected. 
Those  kids  have  not  been  either 
totally  asleep  or  totally  isolated 
for  the  last  eighteen  odd  years. 

Sunday's  happening  succeeded 
best  in  amusing  seniors  and 
members  of  the  orientation  com- 
mittee who  planned  it  all. 

Noise,  music,  lights  and  slides 
on  the  white  screens  blocking 
the  tunnels  were  insufficient  to 
disguise  the  lower  Loeb  lounge 
during  the  "multi-media"  pres- 
entation later  Sunday.  Although 
several  of  the  NFB  and  other 
short  films,  shown  were  good  this 
event  failed  to  live  up  to  its 
billing. 

The  scheduled  speaker,  Monday 
morning  was  Andy  Wernickofthe 
Toronto  Student  Movem  e  n  t. 
whose  talk  outlining  how  and  why 
he  became  a  radical  was  informal 
and  occasionally  amusing,  but 
probably  failed  to  convert  the 
masses  to  the  cause. 

The  afternoon's  panel  debate 
was  replaced  by  an  open  meet- 
ing on  the  necessity  and  the  tac- 
tics for  disrupting  registration. 
This  eventually  degenerated  into 


a  rump  meeting  of  Carleton  s 
student  left,  a  few  imports  such 
as  Wernick  and  Eric  MannofSDS 
and  a  dozen  or  so  frosh. 

So  much  for  the  day's  attempt 
at  radicalization. 

Groups  were  formed  and  fell 
apart  by  Tuesday  as  confused 
leaders  and  confused  frosh  gave 
up  and  dispersed.  Som-  group 
leaders  were  very  unsure  of  their 
function  and  equally  unsure  of 
what  information  they  had.  A 
frosh  remarked  that  one  of  her 
peers  in  the  group  seemed  to 
know  more  about  procedures, 
courses,  locations  of  things  and 
so  on  than  the  leader. 

Registration  was  supposed  to 
have  been  done  in  the  groups,  but 
since  many  of  these  are  now  de- 
funct, the  frosh  like  the  rest  of 
us  have  been  making  their  way 
through  the  bureaucratic  maze 
alone. 

Other  orientation  events  were 
very  much  as  in  other  years.  A 
get-acquainted  dance,  free  mov- 
ies, a  faculty- student  social,  in 
the  new  cafeteria  lounge  where, 
incidentally,  the  bar  closed  early, 
and  an  animal  dance  on  Friday 
evening. 

This  year  however,  the  tradi- 
tional initiation  or  hazing  pro- 
cedure, frosh  had  been  subjected 
to  in  the  past  has  been  piayed 
down,  o-7er  the  objections  of  a 
few  sadistic  seniors*  No  more 
"Do  this,  frosh,"  "Do  that, 
frosh,"  or  "Dead  horse,  frosh." 

Hazing,  according  to  Dean  Val- 
entine is  not  required  except  for 
"those  who  feel  that  they  will 
have  missed  something  if  they 
are  not  humiliated." 
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"Forward*'  it  says  on  the  frosh's  jacket.  But  she  found  herself  par- 
ked on  Southam  steps  for  an  intorable  period  of  time. 


Orientation  Week  started  off  with  a  blast  and  a  bang,  as  Cven 

out  of  the  cloudy  haze. 


Orientation  Week  started  off 
with  a  bang. 

And  lots  of  smoke. 

And  a  speech  meant  for  deliv- 
ery to  the  Triennial  Congress  of 
the  URSI,  a  radio-scientist  group 
which  metatCarletonafewweeks 
ago. 

And  then  there  were  the  motor- 
cycles, and  the  abduction  of  Dean 
of  Student  Services  Vic  Valentine, 
who  was  addressing  the  frosh 
gathered  in  groups  on  the  quad. 

Dean  Valentine  was  five  min- 
utes into  the  radio -scientist 
speech  when  three  smoke  bombs 
were  set  off  in  front  of  the 
microphone o 

Dean  Valentine  explained  his 
off-beat  speech: 

"Well,  I  was  asked  to  give 
a  speech  and  I  said.    What  do 
you  want  me  to  say?' 

"I  was  crossing  the  Tory  Foyer 
and  I  found  this  speech  from  a 
convention  lying  on  the  floor, 


and  I  used  it,"  he  said- 

"The  idea  was  to  shoi 
people  fit  situations  to  the 
conceptions,  and  will  make 
out  of  any  kind  of  bullshit. 
The  idea  of  the  rest  N 
Orientation  opening  was  t 
that  you  can  expect  bullshit* 
both  sides,  students  and  fa< 
he  said. 

He  was  then  hustled  off  | 
hooded  men  while  motor' 
roared  on  to  the  quad.  I 

The  frosh  were  left  bewiU 
and  bemused  by  the  goirj 

The  purpose  of  the  gtf 
theatre  style  of  approach 
ientation  opening  was  to  bio 
freshman  mind. 

The  Orientation  Com 
wanted  to  open  the  mind! 
tight  by  five  years  of  high  i 
make  them  ready  for  the 
lenge  of  society  —  and  df 
leton  University. 
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Brenda  McCarthy,  Science  I 
Orientation  was  terrible.  There 
was  no  enthusiasm  and  it  was 
very  poorly  organized.  For  the 
Initiation,  the  obstacle  course 
wasn't  even  set  up!  It  was  all 
very  poorly  planned. 


Laurie  MacDonald,  Arts  Q 

Orientation  was  good  because  it 
made  you  think  of  university  life. 
It  forced  you  to  sort  out  your 
ideas  and  helped  you  to  straighten 
out  your  thoughts.  University,  un- 
like high  school,  gives  you  an  op- 
portunity to  think  for  yourself. 
Ithink  it'satruedemocracy when 
someone  can  sponsor  an  idea 
that's  not  their  own. 
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cl  confusion  ...Registration 


ions  of  the  Hell's  Angels  roar 


After  the  smoke  had  cleared, 
Varren  Johnson,  Program  Or- 
anizer  of  the  Orientation  Com- 
nittee,  challenged  frosh  to  "blow 
'our  minds  wide  open*'. 
"Disregard  thebullshitthatthe 
diversity  machine  slings . . .  the 
itreets  are  your  classrooms  and 
•eligion  is  in  your  head  ..." 
le  said. 

The  speech  was  received  with 
ight    applause;    many  frosh 
ieemed  too  bewildered  to  do 
tnything  but  stare. 
Opening  ceremonies  on  the  quad 
vere  followed  by  a  trip  through 
he  Multi-media,  an  experience 
■escribed    in   the    Orientation  . 
woklet  as  "'a  sensual  bombard- 
nent  simultaneous  with  an  ex- 
)losive  cinematic  review  of  con- 
emporary  issues." 
Films  show  in  Theatre  A  and 
h  the  Loeb  theatres  were  seen 
n  turn  by  frosh  following  dark- 
med  tunnels    flickering  with 
slides. 


The  general  tone  of  Orienta- 
tion seemed  to  be  one  of  in- 
novation, experimentation,  and 
revelation. 

The  philosophy  of  the  organ- 
izers in  allowing  frosh  to  see  that 
they  didn't  have  to  take  anything 
contrasted  highly  with  the  at- 
tiude  of  the  administrators  during 
registration  who  gave  no  pre- 
paration. 

The  panel  discussion  on  Monday 
with  Andy  Wernick,  the  radical 
student  leader  from  University 
of  Toronto  as  guest  speaker, 
was  of  the  most  value  in  pre- 
paring the  frosh  who  were  there 
for  the  kind  of  weird  experience 
that  was  registration. 

The  meeting  that  followed  was 
a  testimonial  to  Andy  Wernick's 
power  to  rouse  people.  The  frosh 
who  were  there  seemed  ready 
to  follow  -  or  leave  -  anything 
that  would  have  happened  but 
were  not  prepared  to  actively 
voice  a  decision;  but  some  sen- 
ior undergrads  seemed  bent  on 
a  violence  trip  to  occupy  Dun- 
ton's  office. 

During  registration  there  was 
an  atmosphere  that  negated  any 
kind  of  healthy  curiosity  as  to 
what  was  happening  and  what  all 
those  forms  were  for  and  why 
everything  -  particularly  after 
the  registrar's  approval  was  gi- 
ven -  had  to  be  done  that  way. 

Surely  there  could  be  some 
kind  of  explanation  given  -  be- 
sides the  perfunctory  instruc- 
tions and  the  warning  bythe  group 
leaders  to  start  early  -  to  pre- 
pare the  frosh  for  that  mech- 
anical grabbing  process. 

What  struck  me  was  the  very 
obvious  attitude  of  everyone  in- 
volved; it  seemed  as  if  they  didn't 
want  to  think  about  what  was 
happening,  but  just  to  get  the 
whole  thing  over  with, 

Although  it  was  wise  not  to 
schedule  anything  during  regis- 
tration there  could  have  been 
more  informal  ion -giving  func- 
tions of  a  type  more  serious  than 
the  student-faculty  social.  Like, 
what  is  NUG  all  about  and  how  is 
it  supposed  to  relate  to  me? 

The  people  who  were  supposed 
to  be  informed  about  Carleton 
were  only  superficially  inform- 
ed -  like  where  the  buildings 
were  and  how  to  arrange  your 
timetable  -  and  didn't  seem  to 
know  or  care  about  anything  like 
what  to  expect  from  Carleton 
as  a  university  contributing  to 
life. 

With  the  approaching  death  of 
hazing  during  Orientation  th?re 
still  is  occurring  the  social  sup- 
erficial adjusting  to  the  more 
serious  kind  of  conditioning  to 
materialistic  values.  The  hazing 
that  did  happen  made  some  frosh 
react,  but  most  seemed  content 
to  escape  to  dreamland  with  the 
dance  and  the  novie  and  the 
concert. 

The  Multi-media  on  Sunday  pro- 
vided a  lot  of  information  in  a 
different  kind  of  way  about  the 
available  freedoms  in  the  world 
but  very  little  of  it  was  directly 
relevant  to  helping  frosh  to  find 
out  what  to  expect  from  Carleton„ 

The  serious  intent  of  this  trip 
was  not  evident  to  many  frosh 
who  probably  took  it  as  a  fun 
thing  to  wonder  at  but  not  to 
react  to  vocally 


A  few  of  the  1200  frosh  line  up  outside  Southam  Hall  to  begin  registration  Tuesday  morning. 


A  harried  group  of  students 
wait  and  wait  and  wait  for 
I.D.  pouches. 


But  after  registration  a  motley  crew  of  engineers  whoop  it  up  with  a  captured 
senior  student. 


.P.  Student  Opinion  Poll  S.O.P.  Student  Opinion  Poll 


\nn  Hurley,  ArtsI 
Orientation  didn't  do  any  good 
or  me.  I  found  it  all  very  im- 
wrsonal.  Everyone  was  just 
;lashed  together.  I  think  it  would 
lave  been  better  if  we  would  just 
sit  and  talk  separately.  This  is 
setter  than  high  school  though  - 
it's  not  so  juvenile. 


Jo-Anne  Scott,  Science  Q 
Orientation  was  pretty  good.  I 
liked  the  demonstration  on  the 
quad.  Registration  wasn't  half 
as  disorganized  as  they  said  it 
would  be.  I  have  a  good  res 
fellow  and  I'm  having  lots  of 
fun.  1  had  a  rotten  group  leader 
who  was  no  help  to  me  at  all. 


John  Newark,  Arts  I 
It  was  very  poorly  organized. 
There  has  been  no  spirit  created 
and  there  was  a  poor  show-up 
for  initiation.  The  dances  are 
great  -  three  beer  for  a  dollar. 
I  was  disappointed  that  they  cut 
out  the  sleep-in  -  that  was  just 
another  thing  shut  down  at  the 
last  moment  I  think  the  demon- 
stration on  the  quad  was  the 
best  thing  so  far. 
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EETING 


FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 
WHO  APPLIED 
TO  BE  LIBRARY  PREFECTS 


TIME:  4.30  p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  12 
PLACE:  Theatre  'A'  (Alumni  Theatre) 


LUCE 


MONTHLY 
L-1     RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yeorly  basis  -  $8  >  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  lor  a  longer  period  than  lour  months  ore  ad- 
vised to  rent  at  the  yeorly  rote  to  receive  a  lower  overage 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  It  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745=3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $3  MONVHLY 


RAVEN  70 

ORDER  YOUR 
1970  YEARBOOK  NOW 

(FALL  DELIVERY) 


$3.00 


Ma 


(led  $3.50 


APPLY  IN  THE  RAVEN  OFFICE 

(Next  to  the  Carleton) 


Plenty  of  action  in  summer; 
Brittain  resigns,  NUG  might  change 


by  Richard  Labonte 
Li  a  year -end  wrap-up  of  the 
1968-69  political  and  educational 
happenings  at  Carleton,  The  Car- 
leton's  newsfeatures  editor, 
Terry  Farrell  wrote: 
"Bruce  Brittain  intends  to  work 
on  a  solution  to  the  NUG  dil- 
emma over  the  summer  with 
cooperation  between  NUG  reps 
and  the  students'  council.  This 
is  his  avowed  policy  put  for- 
ward in  the  election  race.  An 
electoral  bargain  has  been 
made." 

Bruce  Brittain  kept  his  side 
of  the  bargain,  even  if  he  isn't 
around  to  talk  about  it. 

On  the  night  he  resigned  from 
students'  council,  he  presented 
a  motion  calling  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  committee  of  council 
to  exanrne  the  New  University 
Government  structure. 

Report  released 

in  early  August,  the  New  Uni- 
versity Government  Study  Com- 
mittee report  was  released. 

And  that  was  what  happened  at 
Carleton  while  you  were  away  - 
or  before  you  came. 

The  president  you  elected  re- 
signed, giving  no  more  than  per- 
sonal reasons. 

And  the  committee  he  launched 
delivered  a  report  which  will  be 
the  centre  of  political  attention 
for  the  coming  year  at  Carleton. 

Brittain's  resignation  cam.?  on 
May  7;  at  a  special  meeting  of 
council  the  next  night,  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  internal  vice-president 
of  council,  was  chosen  to  serve 
as  interim  president  until  by- 
elections  in  October. 

Schmidt  defeated  three  other 
candiates  when  he  was  chosen 
by  council  May  8:  Dave  Rayside, 
co-chairman  of  the  NUG  Study 
Committee;  Dave  Balcon,  who 
sits  on  the  council  executive  as 
communications  commissioner, 
and  Jerry  Lampert,  president  of 
the  1968-69  students*  council. 

Schmidt  said  his  aim  while  in 
office  was  to  make  the  Carleton 
student  aware c 


TYPEWRITER  LIQUIDATION 


from  bankrupt  stocks 


NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

UNDER  WOOD.  ROYALS,  REMINGTONS.  SMITH -CORONAS. 
BROTHER,  STANDARD  MANUALS.  ELECTRICS.  PORTABLES 


$25.00and  UP! 


ALL  OTHER  TYPES  OF  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

We  also  Rent. 

"Office  Equipment  Liquidators" 
52  POWELL  AVE. 

(off  Bank  St.,  2  streets  north  of  Carling  Ave.) 

 PHONE  233-6463  ANYTIME 


Equal  representation  of  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  all  levels  of 
Carleton  University  government 
was  the  central  recommandation 
of  the  report. 

The  report  also  called  for  a 
wide-spread  restructuring  of  the 
present  New  University  Govern- 
ment structure  to  bring  it  into 
line  with  what  the  committee 
felt  was  a  definite  need  for  gen- 
uine student  representation  on  all 
governing  bodies  of  the  univer- 
sity. 

■'1  want  to  try  to  catalyze  in 
students  an  interest  in  their  cam- 
pus and  in  the  educational  pro- 
cess of  the  university"  he  said 
in  an  interview  soon  after  his 
interim  appointment,, 

He  said  at  the  time  he  would 
like  to  see  changes  in  the  present 
New  University  Government 
structure, 

"If  thepurposeofNUGwastoget 
student  representation  on  the 
Senate,  NUG  has  failed."  he  said 
in  the  interview, 

"The  students  on  the  Senate 
are  totally  isolated  from  the  stu- 
dent body* 

"The  Senators  should  be  di- 
rectly elected  from  the  student 
body  at  large."  he  said. 

And  direct  election  of  students 


to  the  Senate  by  the  general  stu- 
dent body  is  one  demand  made 
by  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment Study  Committee,  which 
delivered  its  report  in  August. 

Students'  council  will  be  con- 
sidering the  far-reaching  report 
at  open  meetings  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Acceptance  of  the  report  by 
council  could  mean  a  general 
referendum  sometime  in  the  fall, 
in  which  Carleton  students  would 
pass  judgment  on  the  substance 
of  the  report. 

And  that's  what  happened  this 
summer  which  will  affect  you 
in  the  months  to  come. 

The  president  elected  in  March 
resigned  in  May. 

The  New  University  Government 
set-up  accepted  in  November  c 
last  year  was  examined  and  found 
lacking. 

You  will  elect  a  new  president 
in  October. 

And  the  new  form  of  NUG  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  Brit- 
tain left  as  a  legacy  may  be 
presented  to  Carleton  students 
in  a  referendum  form  in  late 
fall,  before  bein^  passed  on  to 
the  administration  for  consider- 
ation. 


NUG  Report 
more  than  structure  outline 


The  intent  of  the  New  Un- 
iversity Government  Study 
Committee  report  was  not 
just  to  outline  specific  new 
structures  for  the  re-de- 
signing of  the  NUG  docu- 
ment, according  to  com- 
mittee co-chairman  David 
Rayside  and  Judi  Steven- 
son. 

"The  structure  we  have 
outlined  is  only  a  sug- 
gestion," said  Miss  Ste- 
venson, 

"It  can  be  modified,  as 
long  as  what  results  is 
consistent  with  the  theory 
contained  in  the  report," 
she  said. 

The  report  offers  a  'com- 
munity of  students'  views 
of  the  university,  in  which 
both  faculty  and  students, 
while  having  divergent  in- 
terests, also  have  in  com- 
mon an  interest  in  "the 
common  undertaking  of  in- 
tellectual inquiry." 

The  proposed  parity  set 
up  is  offered  as  the  best 
means  of  allowing  student 
and  faculty  to  meeton  com- 
mon ground,  and  still  per- 
mit free  and  open  expres- 
sion of  divergent  issues, 
says  Mr.  Rayside. 

Elements  of  the  structural 
proposals  include: 

,  the  abolition  of  students' 
council; 

.  the  creation  of  a  NUG 
Grand  Council,  which  would 


include  all  sLuduil  NUG 
representatives,  and  which 
would  be  "closest  to  a 
workable  version  of  the 
kind  of  student  plenary 
which  has  been  suggested 
as  a  goal." 

,  the  creation  of  a  NUG 
Executive  Council,  which 
would  take  over  the  legis- 
lative functions  of  students' 
council,  and  whose  chief 
function  would  be  to  act 
on  matters  relating  both 
to  the  university  as  an 
educational  institution  and 
to  questions  concerning  the 
student  as  an  Individual 
Chousing,  communications, 
employment,  for  example). 

Membership  on  the  NUG 
Executive  Committee 
would  be  drawn  from  the 
NUG  Grand  Council  and 
from  the  group  of  student 
senators,  and  would  in- 
clude the  members  of 
standing  committees. 

.  the  direct  election  of 
student  senators  by  the 
general  student  body,  to 
ensure  "thatstudents rath- 
er than  faculty  make  the 
judgments  about  what  views 
and  attitudes  they  wish  to 
see  carried  to  the  Senate." 

.  the  replacement  of  the 
president  of  students' 
council  with  the  chairman 
of  the  NUG  Executive  Coun- 
cil, who  would  be  elected, 
as  the  president  is  now,  by 
direct  election. 


develops  on  original  document 


The  New  University  Gov- 
ernment document  examin- 
ed by  the  NUG  Study  Com- 
mittee was  accepted  in  a 
student-  wide  referendum 
last  November. 

The  original  document 
was  introduced  September 
26. 

It  called  for  students  to  be 
elected  to  department  com- 
mittees, then  composed  of 
only  full-time  faculty 
members  in  the  depart- 
ment. NUG  then  recom- 
mended a  minimum  of  15 
percent  student  participa- 
tion at  that  level. 


Faculty  boards  are  made 
up  of  all  department  com- 
mittees, and  members  to 
the  Senate  of  the  university 
are  elected  by  and  from  the 
faculty  boards,  on  a  pro- 
portional basis. 

The  November  referen- 
dum called  for  student  par- 
ticipation at  the  depart- 
mental and  faculty  level  to 
be  one-third  of  the  full- 
time  faculty,  and  supported 
guaranteed  representation 
of  students  on  the  Senate 
and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 
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We  can  teach  you  to  read  faster— 
with  better  comprehension 

It  is  difficult  foi  those  who  read  in  the  plodding,  old-fashioned  way  to  appreciate  the  sense  of  freedom 
that  comes  with  effortless  reading.  If  you  are  like  most  of  us.  you  still  read  the  way  people  did  a  century 
ago  —  word  by  word,  at  rates  of  perhaps  150  to  350  words  a  minute. 

But  now  there  is  a  new  and  modern  way  to  read.  It  is  called  Reading  Dynamics.  With  it  you  can  read 
at  least  three  times  faster  than  you  now  do.  without  skipping  or  skimming. 

You  can  learn  this  new  way  of  reading  in  just  a  few  hours  a  week.  It  will  help  you  to  understand  better 
what  you  read  and  to  remember  it  longer.  And  you'll  find  you  enjoy  your  reading  more. 
The  Reading  Dynamics  method  has  been  used  by  many  United  States  Senators,  Congressmen,  educa- 
tors, business  executives  and  professional  people.   President  Kennedy  asked  us  to  give  this  course  to 
members  of  his  staff  in  the  White  House. 

In  the  last  decade  the  Reading  Dynamics  Institutes  have  shown  more  than  400,000  men  and  women  how 
to  increase  their  reading  speed  and  comprehension  substantially.  We  may  be  able  to  do  the  same  for 
you.  In  fact,  if  you  follow  the  course  correctly,  you  will  at  least  triple  your  reading-comprehension  rate, 
or  your  tuition  will  be  refunded.  -w-,      i         T  T  7"  7 

Learn  the  facts  about  Reading  Dynamics  —  then  plan  VClyfl     W  OOu 

I7r\  linear 

to  join  us  in  this  exciting  new  experience 


Founder 

Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dynamics 


Some  of  the  skills  you  acquire  in 
the  Reading  Dynamics  Course 


In  Reading  Dynamics  you  learn  to  read  faster  naturally  —  without  me- 
chanical devices  and  without  losing  the  natural  enjoyment  or  flavor  Of 
reading.  Nor  do  you  skim  or  skip.  You  triple  your  present  rate  by 
taking  in  entire  thoughts  at  one  time. 

The  course  consists  of  nine  weekly  sessions  of  two  -  and  -  one  -  half  hours 
each.  When  you  complete  this  course  you  will  be  a  better  reader  as  well 
as  a  faster  reader.  Here  are  some  of  the  skills  that  are  taught  in  the 
Reading  Dynamics  Course:  Course  is  completed  in  8  weeks  and  1  day. 


Vou  not  only  learn 
to  read  faster — 
but  you  understand 
and  remember  more 
of  what  you  read 

•  How  to  read  without  hearing  and  saying  all  (he  words 

•  How  to  read  more  than  one  word  at  a  time 

•  How  to  see  and  understand  words  out  of  order 

•  How  to  read  with  purpose 

•  How  to  find  the  thought  in  a  paragraph 

•  How  to  remember  what  you  read 

•  How  to  read  smoothly  down  the  page  as  well  as  from  left 
to  right 

•  How  to  adjust  your  speed  to  different  kinds  of  material  — 
that  is.  to  be  a  flexible  reader 

Once  you  have  completed  the  Reading  Dynamics  Course,  you  are  entitled  to  attend  regularly  scheduled  workshop  classes  for 
graduates  In  these  classes  you  can  refine  and  extend  your  new  reading  skills  and.  when  necessary,  receive  individual  coun- 
selling. There  is  no  charge  for  this  service.  Every  graduate  is  a  lifetime  member  of  this  unique  world-wide  program  of 
reading  development. 


How  lo  use  your  hand  to  pace  your  reading 

How  to  preview  a  book 

How  to  read  newspapers  and  magazines 

How  to  read  technical  material  —  journals,  texts,  reports 

How  to  read  classics  and  conceptual  material 

How  to  make  permanent  recall  records 

How  lo  take  lecture  notes 

How  to  study  for  a  test 

How  to  stabilize  your  speed  and  comprehension 
How  to  review  material 


ATTEND  A  FREE  DEMONSTRATION 

NO  CHARGE  —  NO  OBLIGATION  —  A  CHANCE  TO  HAVE  ANY  QU  ESTIONS  YOU  HAVE  ANSWERED. 


TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  16th 
TALISMAN  MOTOR  INN  --  8.00  p.m. 


WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  17th 
CHATEAU  LAURIER  --  8.00  p.m. 


THURSDAY.  SEPTEMBER  18th 
THE  HERITAGE       smmmu«!£M        8.00  p.m. 


CLASSES  BEGIN  IN  THE  OTTAWA  INSTITUTE  ON  MONDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  AND  IN  KANATA  ON  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  13 

For  Free  Brochures  and  Further  Information 

CALL:  237-3154 

EVELYN  WOOD  READING  DYNAMICS  INSTITUTE 

SUITE  309,  151  SLATER  (corner  of  O'Connor)  OTTAWA 

86  INSTITUTES  IN  THE  VS.A.  AND  CANADA 
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Jane  Fonda  stars  in  "Metzengerstein"  now  showing  at  Cinema  I,  Odeon-St.  Laurent 

Spirits  of  the  Dead  -  three  part  Poe 


by  Dion  McGrath 

Film:  Histoires  Extraordinaires 
(Spirits  of  the  Dead) 
reviewed  by:  Dion  McGrath 
A  Poe  adaptation  ---  by  Va- 
dim.  Malle,  and  Fellini:  Roger 
Corman,  I'm  sure,  is  quietly 
proud, 

It's  dubbed,  distributed  by  Am- 
erican-International, with  an  in- 
troduction spoken  --  uncreditcd 
—  by  Vincent  Price, 

Corman  was  doing  tliis  sort 
ot  thing  ten  years  ago:  h:;,  work 
was  praised  throughout  Europe, 
one  of  his  films  opened  the  Ve- 
nice Festival,  but,  in  North  Am- 
erica, they  were  shown  ex- 
clusively in  the  fleapits.  Two 
Frenchman  and  an  Italian  follow 
him  up  --  and  it  plays  the  St. 
Laurent  Cinema  I.  No  comment. 

Anyway.  Spirits  of  (he  Dead 
Qt  used  to  be  Histoires  Extra- 
ordinaires but  Jiat's  not  the  sort 
of  title  that  makes  a  profit  these 
days)  com  us  in  three  parts.  Sepa- 
rate, but  not  exactly  equal. 
Homage  to  Corman 

The  first.,  by  Roger  Vadim,  is 
Metzenger stein,  and  it's  an  all- 
out  nomage  to  Corman.  with  a 
seascape  at  the  beginning,  a  holo- 
caust at  the  end,  and  Peter  Fonda 
in  the  middle.  Also  hi  ^nda 
starring  and  photography  by 
Claude  Renoir.  All  of  which  is 
nice. 

Actually,  it's  a  rather  good 
sketch,  with  Vadim's  sensual, 
moody  quality  coming  through  to 
good  advantage,  Bosides,  I  think 
it's  nice  that  Vadim  picked  a 
story  that,  unlike  the  ones 
Corman  did,  really  does  have 
a  holocaust  at  the  end. 

Louis  Malle  casts  Alain  Delon 
and  BrigitteBardot  in  dual  roles 
for  his  William  Wilson  sketch. 
Of  the  three,  this  is  the  most 
faithful  to  Poc,  and.  in  many 
respects,  the  besi.  Edgily  sus- 
penseful,  and  permeated  with  a 
cool,  sardonic  wit,  ii  comes 
across  as  a  smooth  little  essay 
in  the  macabre. 

The  third  sketch,  Toby  Dammit, 
isn't  it  about  time  that  some- 
one re- examined  the  Fellini  myth? 

I  msan  when  you  stop  to  look 
at  them  closely.  La  Dolce  Vita 
has  a  few  good  scenes,  8-1/2 
has  Barbara  Steeie  and  Rosella 
Falk  fend  nothing  else  that  makes 
it  worth  the  trouble),  and  Juliet 
of  the  Spirits  almost  succeeds 
without  ever  really  getting  off 
the  ground;  in  the  past  ten  years, 
while  Fellini's  reputation  has 
soared  ever  higher,  he  has  failed 
to  make  anything  that  you  could 


seriously  call,  from  beginningto 
and,  a  good  film. 
Toby  Dam^iit,  replete  with  sym- 
bolism, pretentiousness,  obscur- 
ity and  other  touchstones  of  Art 
and  Culture,  is  his  latest  study 
of  what  empty  and  meaningless 
lives  the  Beautiful  People  live, 
aimed  not  at  reforming  the  Jet 
Set,  butatreassuringthe  middle 
class.  In  other  words,  it's  just 
like  everything  else  he's  done  in 
the  past  ten  years. 

Sinister  blonde 
Terence  Stamp  is  in  it,  and  a 
sinister  little  bionde  girl.  In  a 


white  lace  dress.  Bouncing  a  ball, 
If  she  looks  or  sounds  familiar, 
you  probably  saw  Mario  Bava's 
KiirBaby.  Kill.  That's  where 
Fellini  stole  the  idea. 

Dammit  isn't 

The  difference  —  and  this 
one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
Kill  Baby,  Kill  was  a  good  film 
and  Toby  Dammit  isn't  —  is 
that  in  Bava's  film  the  girl's 
symbolic  significance  grew  na- 
turally from  the  position  she 
occupied  in  the  story,  whereas 
here  the  symbolism  is,  or  tries 


to  be,  its  own  justification. 
This,  of  eourse,  is  a  matter 
of  craft'-. ma nship,  not  artistry; 
but,  barring  the  creative  power 
of  a  truly  inspired  artist  --  and 
Fellini  is  not  such  an  artist  — 
it  is  things  like  this  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  unified 
work  and  a  disjointed  msss.  And 
it  is  things  like  this  that  make 
the  difference  between  a  unified 
work  and  a  disjointed  mess.  And 
it  is  things  like  this  that  make 
Toby  Dammit  a  film  in  which, 
as  in  so  much  of  Fellini's  other 
work,  the  whole  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  its  parts. 


Bluff  your  way  is  apt  display  of  nothing 


by  Peter  Johansen 

Phoniness  is  the  western  way 
of  life. 

Miss  Clairol  has  coloured  more 
than  hair.  It  has  tinted,  and  been 
tinted  by,  the  Great  Desire  to  Be 
Successful.  The  young  blonde  is 
the  popular  woman,  so  the  mid- 
dle-aged matron  dyes  her  hair, 
applies  liberal  doses  of  vanish- 
ing cream,  and  downs  gal- 
lons of  chocolate- strawberry- 
vanilla  Mctrecal  to  maintain  her 
social  footing. 

So,  too.  does  Junior  use  Miss 
Clairol.  At  college,  he  colours 
his  background  by  intimating  that 
Daddy  is  an  oil  magnate,  when 
at  home  it's  well  known  he  leases 
a  filling  station  from  Esso.  But 
the  oil  magnate- ism  coincides 
with  society's  conception  of  suc- 
cess. 

Social  Clairol 

A  British  publisher  has  nowpro- 
vided  us  with  a  Miss  Clairol  for 
social  situations.  A  series  of 
bluffer's  guides  are  aimed  at 
helping  us  fit  the  mould  .  .  . 
the  mould  everyone  else  is  si- 
multaneously trying  to  fill. 

"You  too  can  be  a  successful 
phoney,"  claims  the  back  cover 
of  one  in  the  series,  "Bluff  Your 
Way  in  Folk  and  Jazz."  "Do  you 
feel  inferior  through  not  knowing 
what  is  being  discussed?  This 
bluffer's  guide  will  help  you  halt 
the  flow  and  sound  as  bright 
as  they  seem  to  be." 

Since  it's  the  "in"  thing  to 
equate  the  commercial  success 
of  folksingers  with  their  downfall 
in  musical  accomplishments,  the 
guide  advises  us  that  Joan  Baez 
"has  suffered  from  commercial 
success  but  her  early  work  is 
good."  We  are  to  speak  of  her 


with  "patronising  affection",  not 
decide  for  ourselves  what  plea- 
sure she  might  bring. 

Because  Woody  Guthrie  "never 
held  any  job  for  longer  than  a 
week"  and  "seldom  shaved",  he 
is  "the  greatest  man,  the  Shake- 
speare of  song"  and  should  not 
merit  a  critical  word.  We  are  to 
forget  that  even  Shakespeare 
wrote  bad  plays,  and  Woody's 
compassion  for  mendidnotelim- 
inate  the  occasional  musical 
bummer. 

Press  the  part 

Folk  bluffers  must  even  dress 
the  part,  writes  author  Peter 
Williams.  They  wear  denim  and 
corduroy,  heavyweight  woollens 
and  massive  leather  belts.  They 
smoke  pipes  and  drink  beer  - 
"unless  somebody  else  is  buy- 
ing." 

But  bluffers  must  never  be 
caught  at  the  game,  just  as  one 
doesn't  ask  a  lady  what  colour 
her  hair  really  is.  Never  claim 
to  play  a  folk  instrument  if  you 
cant,  says  the  guide.  "This  kind 
of  pose  is  chancy,  even  if  you 
say  your  instrument  is  the  ocar- 
ina or  nose-flute." 

About  the  wisest  (though  not 
original)  bits  of  the  book  are  the 
definitions  of  folkand  jazz:  "Both 
are  living  art  forms  and  conse- 
quently both  continually  develop. 
Their  boundaries  are  vague,  even 
merging  into  each  other  attimes. 
Therefore,  what  seems  to  be  the 
definition  today,  can  turn  out 
to  be  faulty  tomorrow." 

None  of  which  says  anything 
about  the  section  of  the  guide 
on  jazz.  I  didn't  read  it:  I  don't 
want  any  stupid  prejudices  If 
1  someday  decide  to  give  jazz 
a  whirl.  And  judging  from  the 
folk  section,  prejudices  are  all 
I'd  get. 


Williams  himself  gives  it  all 
away  when  he  admonishes  the 
reader /bluffer  to  be  vague. 
"You'll  seldom  be  caught  out 
if  you  are  eloquently  vague,  or 
say  nothing  in  a  properly  know- 
ledgeable tone  of  voice." 

In  this  book,  Williams  aptly 
displays  his  ability  at  nothing- 
ness, lie  must  be  a  tremendous 
social  success.  But  I  wonder 
what  colour  his  hair  really  is. 
Bluff  Your  Way  In  Folk  and  Jazz, 
by  Peter  Williams.  Wolfe  Pub- 
lishing Ltd.,  pp.  64,  1969,  $1.00. 

Library  tours  for 
freshmen  on  now 

The  Carleton  library  contains 
books.  Thousands  of  them. 

And  so  new  university  students 
can  find  what  books  they  need 
without  leafing  through  half  the 
stock,  tours  will  be  held  between 
Sept.  29  and  Oct.  3. 

"The  groups  will  be  small,  as 
the  purpose  of  the  tour  is  to 
make  each  student  familiar  with 
the  layout  of  the  library  and 
to  show  him  what  services  are 
available  to  him,"  says  Dora 
Dempster  of  the  reference 
department. 

Students  in  Q-year  or  first  year 
will  receive  a  library  exercise 
of  four  short  questions  on  the 
use  of  reference  materials.  "The 
long  handbook  exercise,  which 
so  many  students  have  complain- 
ed about  in  the  past,  has  been 
abolished, "  Miss  Dem  p  s  t  e  r 
notes. 

Those  not  scheduled  for  a  li- 
brary tour  at  registration  can 
make  arrangements  at  the  Re- 
ference and  Information  desk  on 
the  library's  main  floor. 


TO  KNOW 
US 

IS  TO  LOVE 
US 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE  , 


kind  of  persona! 
but  do  you  use 
Tampax  tampons?" 

Wouldn't  use 
anything else... 
They're  convenient, 
easier  jv  use, 
comibrtable,and 
thev  don't  shoui..." 

'Igwessff/afsnyny 
you  can  \nedr 
all  those  -fantastic 
clo-fties  Alllhefwi- 
Wishlcould." 

Vflfial means  you 
don't  use  Tampax 
Tampons,  you 
OughT  to  give  them 
atrydui  don't 
just  Take  my  word 
far  it. -ask  Ann 
and  Jane  and mdl, 
millions  of  girls 
all  over  Hie  US. 
muldfel/youi^e 
Mmetfling," 

'"]y)8.iMmy,huh?" 


yrohablymore: 


TAMPAX 

teunjponA 
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Prospects  good  for  '69  football  Ravens 


by  Mike  Kelly 

Approaching  rapidly  is  another 
season  of  drunken  stupors,  stupid 
drinkers,  and  football. 

The  1969  version  of  the  football 
Havens  opened  camp  on  August 
25. 

The  team  will  be  directed  by  a 
new  coach  this  year,  Kim 
McQuaig,  last  year's  assistant 
coach „ 

As  head  coach  this  year  he  will 
be  inheriting  the  strong  nucleus 
developed  over  the  past  fewyears 
by  Keith  Harris  and  his  staff. 

For  those  of  you  who  missed  last 
football  season,  and  for  those 
others  who  missed  last  year  en- 
tirely, a  short  note  on  our  past 
performance  is  appropriate. 

Carleton  was  ranked  seventh  in 
the  country  at  the  opening  of  the 
season.  An  early  victory  over  our 
cross-town  rivals,  University  of 
Ottawa,  established  us  as  num- 


ber five  in  Canada, 

More  importantly,  we  broke  the 
jinx  that  had  caused  victory  over 
U  of  O  to  elude  us  for  the  past 
few  years.  Victories  over  Laur- 
entian Guelph,  and  Windsor  put  us 
in  a  position  to  win  our  league 
championship  from  Waterloo  Lu- 
theran who  had  edged  past  us  in 
the  opening  game  of  the  season. 
The  final  game  of  the  season  was 
against  Ottawa  U,  the  infamous 
Panda  game. 

We  came  up  against  a  big, 
tough  club  thathadlosttoQueen's 
by  only  one  touchdown  in  pre- 
season play.  Our  earlier  28-0 
victory  meant  nothing.  Pedro  was 
at  stake.  In  one  of  the  most  ex- 
citing games  ever  played  at  Lans  - 
downe  Park,  we  dropped  a 
squeaker  28-27,  and  we  had  to  sit 
aside  as  Waterloo  Lutheran  ad- 
vanced  to   the    College  Bowl 


against  Queen's.  We  ended  up 
ranked  ninth  in  the  nation. 


SCHEDULE    -  1969 


FOOTBALL 


Sat. 

Sept 

20 

Carleton  at  Guelph 

Sat. 

Sept.  27 

Windsor  at  Carleton 

Sat. 

Oct. 

4 

Lutheran  at  Carleton 

Sat. 

Oct. 

11 

Carleton  at  Ottawa 
PANDA  GAME 

Sat. 

Oct. 

18 

Carleton  at  Laurentian 

Sat. 

Oct. 

25 

York  at  Carleton 

With  the  new  season,  though, 
we  are  in  a  position  to  make  up 


7.  There  will  be  a  limited  number 
of  posters  allowed  on  the  board 
and  this  number  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Publicity  Director. 

8.  An  occupant  will  be  allowed  to 
have  1  poster  on  each  of  the 
Association's  boards  at  any  one 
time. 

9.  These  regulations  will  be  sub- 
ject to  supervision  by  the  Pu- 
blicity Director  on  behalf  of  the 
Activities  Chairman. 

SOUND  SYSTEMS: 
1.  The  general  use  of  amplifiers, 

loud-hailers  and  recordings  is 

limited  to: 

(1)  the  noon  hours,  that  is  11 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  2 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
Cii)  the  upper  tunnel  junction 
between  Ihp  Library  ami  ArU 
bldgs.  anrl  ilie  lower  junction 
near  the  commons  (University 
Centre). 

2.  Permission  to  use  this  type 
of  advertising  must  be  granted 
by  the  office  of  the  Publicity 
Director. 

3.  Radio  Carleton  (regarding  in- 
ternal activities)  shallbeallowed 
the  necessary  leeway  to  increase 
their  programme  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  section  1.  However 
if  at  any  future  date  it  is  deci- 
ded to  utilize  Radio  Carleton's 
services  for  promotion  all  such 
promotions  must  be  screened 
by  the  Publicity  Director  who  will 
allow  or  dis-allow  such  promo- 
tion with  regards  to  his  respon- 
sibilities to  Council. 

tunnel  authority; 

1.  The  enforcement  of  all  the 
above  regulations  shall  be  in- 
vested in  the  Publicity  Director 
as  designated  by  the  Students' 
Council. 

2.  The  Tunnel  Authority  will  have 
the  ability  to  act  independently 
in  enforcing  the  Tunnel  Regula- 
tions and  determining  the  se- 
riousness of  the  violations  of  the 
Tunnel  Regulations. 

3.  In  extreme  cases  of  repeated 
violation  the  tunnel  authority  may 
present  the  person  (s)  or  or- 
ganization to  the  Honour  Board 
for  a  review  of  their  conduct. 

4.  The  Honour  Board  will  be 
expected  to  fine  any  person  or 
org.  brought  tsfore  it  in  the 
knowledge  that  this  peison  is 
a  repeated  offender. 

5.  Any  person  who  desecrates  a 
poster,  the  walls  of  the  tunnels 
or  removes  posters  without  au- 
thority will  be  referred  to  the 
Honour  Board  of  the  Carleton 
University  Students'  Asso. 

EXEMPTIONS  FROM  REGULA- 
TIONS: 

Exemptions  from  the  tunnel 
authority  regulations  can  only 
be  obtained  from  the  office  of 
the  Publicity  Director  who  will 
consult  with  the  Activities  Chair- 
man who  will  consult  with  Coun- 
cil if  necessary  to  determine  if 
any  exemption  should  be  granted. 


for  those  losses  last  year.  Kim 
McQuaig  will  have  problems  be- 
cause qf  the  graduation  of  soma 
of  our  top  players. 

Bruce  McGregor  will  be  hard  to 
replace  as  wingback. 

Mike  Landry,  Joe  McEachern. 
and  other  linemen  leaving  will 
have  to  be  replaced. 

We'll  have  three  all-stars  from 
last  year  returning  toanchorthis 
year's  team:  Mike  Sharpe  at 
quarterback,  Wayne  Giles  at  line- 
backer, and  Warren  Throop  as 
defensive  safety  will  give  a  lot 
of  experience  to  a  relatively 
young  team. 

A  lot  of  fellows  who  played 
backup  roles  in  1968  are  anxious 
to  prove  themselves  this  year, 

Dave  Montagano,  hampered  by 
a  leg  injury  for  most  of  last 
season  .  will  be  back,  as  will 
Scott  Alexander,  Ross  Reid,  Ron 


Meeting 


Those  interested  in  work- 
ing on  The  Carleton  news- 
paper are  invited  to  meet 
Jhe  editor  in  the  Tunnel 
Office  (near  Honest  John's 
stand-up  cafeteria)  Sarur- 
day,  Sept.  13,  10  am  -  4  pm, 
and  Monday,  Sept,  15,10  am 
to  2  pm  or  this  afternoon. 


Nutt,  Ian  McKie,  and  several 
others.  A  top  rookie  prospect 
is  Steve  Wormith  from  Brown 
University.  Rhode  Island. 

The  league  is  adding  another 
team  this  year  -  York  Uni- 
versity. The  rest  of  the  league 
will  remain  the  same. 

Ottawa  U.  always  fields  a  top 
contender  along  with  Waterloo 
Lutheran  and  Guelph. 

Unless  Laurentian  and  Windsor 
improve  over  last  year  they'll 
be  no  threat  to  the  top  teams 
this  year.  The  Ravens  will  be 
trying  to  improve  their  record 
of  4-2  from  1968  and  could  do 
so. 

From  the  fan's  point  of  view, 
this  season  will  be  one  of  the 
most  exciting.  College  football 
is  gaining  the  precedence  it  de- 
serves as  a  national  sport. 


September  10  -  14 

dave  van  ronk 


"the  most  eloquent  and 
animated  voice  in  greenwich 
village  -  herald  tribune 

September  16-21 

eric  andersen 

concerts 

weekdays  &  Sundays  8  &  10  p.m. 
friday  &  Saturday  8.  10  &  12  p.m. 


"...i  am  devoted  to  the  music  of 
eric  anderson..." 

the  late  brian  epstein 

le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 
233  0712 

every  monday  david  wiffen 
every  friday  &  Saturday 
alter'hours  from  midnight  to  4  a.m. 


The  following  bylaws  and  constitutional  admendments  are  printed 
in  The  Carleton  as  required  by  Article  X,  3  of  the  constitution  of  the 
association,  which  says:  "The  text  of  all  new  by-laws  is  to  be  printed 
in  the  first  issue  of  The  Carleton  which  appears  after  the  second 
ind  final  reading." 


This  by-law  regulates  the  pro- 
motional activities  of  all  Stu- 
dents' Association  Clubs  and  So- 
cieties. It  supersedes  all  pre- 
vious by-laws  dealing  with  pro- 
motional activities. 

I  NOTICE  BOARDS: 

Any  club  or  society  recognized 
by  this  Association  may  request 
the  placement  of  a  notice  board 
in  one  assigned  section  of  the 
grill  work  of  the  tunnels  which 
extends  from  the  Library  to  the 
Arts  and  Science  buildings.  The 
Students'  Association  activities 
boards  in  the  tunnel  sections 
shall  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
vision. 

(i)  The  size  of  any  such  per- 
manent notice  board  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  maintenance 
section  of  the  University  which 
will  make  all  boards  to  be  put 
up  in  future.  This  does  not  apply 
to  any  board  which  is  up  at  the 
present  time. 

(ii)  The  Students'  Association 
event  boards  will  be  located  in 
four  areas  to  be  determined  by 
the  internal  Publicity  Director 
after  consultation  with  the  Main- 
tenance Dept.  and  the  Activities 
Chairman. 

(iii)  There  will  be  special  boards 
illocation  by  the  Publicity  Direc- 
tor for  the  use  of  Students'  Coun- 
cil and  Special  promotion  work. 

(iv)  No  other  promotional  mate- 
ria 1  will  be  allowed  in  or  on 
the  grill-work  areas  of  section 
(i).  No  club  shall  place  promotio- 
nal material  on  the  board  of  ano- 
ther club  or  society  withoutprior 
written  consent  of  said  organi- 
zation. 

(v)  All  those  bulletin  boards  in 
the  tunnel  areas  used  for  Per- 
sonal notices  shall  be  stripped 
of  all  advertising  on  Monday  or 
the  first  school  day  of  each  week 
not  later  than  1  p.  m.  Material 
for  these  boards  should  also  be 
presented  to  the  Publicity  Direc- 
tor for  inspection  before  they  are 
put  up. 

(vi)  Any  organization  NOT  affi- 
liated with  the  University  may 
utilize  a  notice  board  in  an  area 
designated  by  the  Publicity 
Director  providing  they: 

(a)  seek  and  gain  permission 
from  Students'  Council todo  so. 

(b)  pay  the  association  $50.00 
per  year  for  the  use  of  said 
board. 

(c)  inform  the  Publicity  Direc- 
tor that  permission  has  been 
granted  and  produce  a  receipt 
to  prevent  future  misunder- 
standings. 

(d)  agree  to  abide  by  all  Asso- 
ciation by-laws  concerning 
such  promotional  matters. 

(vii)  All  boards  are  the  property 
of  Students*  Council  and  will  be 
re-allocated  by  the  Publicity  Di- 


rector and  Activities  Chairman 
beginning  August  26th  preceding 
the  fall  term.  Re-allocations  will 
be  made  on  a  basis  of  first  come 
first  serve. 

POSTER  REGULATIONS: 

1.  Posters  must  be  placed  on 
unpainted  tunnel  walls  <  nly. 

2.  There  will  be  no  more  than 
75  total  posters  up  to  publicize 
any  event.  These  may  be  put  up 
with  masking  tape  only. 

CD  Poster  size  regulations  are: 
75-  8  1/2  by  11 
50  -  8  1/2  by  14 
35  -  11  or  17 
6  —  of  anything  larger. 

3.  Posters  must  be  removed  by 
the  organization  sponsoring  the 
event  within  24  hours  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  event. 

4.  Regarding  off-campus  organi- 
zations wishing  poster  publicity 
at  Carleton: 

(i)  Poster  Boards  (see  section 
vi,  under  notice  boards) 

(ii)  Poster  regulations  will  be 
determined  by  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  organization  as  Pro- 
fit or  Non-profit  as  determined 
by  Central  Advertising  Bureau. 

(iii)  If  the  organization  is  ter- 
med a  Profit  organization  it 
will  be  charged  a  fee  of  $5.00 
for  the  right  to  put  up  a  maxi- 
mum of  5  posters  2'  by  3' 
in  council  designated  areas  or 
a  maximum  of  20  posters ofall 
other  types  of  posters  men- 
tioned in  section  2  exclusiveof 
the  category  of  "6  --  of  any- 
thing larger". 

(iv)  All  posters  must  be  placed 
in  accordance  with  Students' 
Council  regulations  and  in- 
structions available  in  the  Pu- 
blicity Directors  office. 

STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION 
EVENTS  BOARDS: 

1.  It  is  to  be  maintained  by  the 
Publicity  Director  by  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Activities  Chairman, 

2.  Clubs,  Societies,  Committees 
(hereafter  referred  to  as  the  oc- 
cupants) may  occupy  space  for  3 
consecutive  days  at  a  time. 

3.  Only  1  space  may  be  alloted 
to  an  organization  at  a  time. 

4.  If  an  occupant  fails  to  regis- 
ter its  poster  with  the  Publicity 
Director  and  mounts  it  without 
permission,  its  privileges  will 
be  cancelled  for  a  period  of  tune 
determined  by  the  Publicity  Di- 
rector. 

5.  If  an  organization  fails  to  take 
its  poster  down  after  the  3  day 
period  it  will  receive  an  warning, 
and  if  this  infraction  is  repeated 
its  privileges  will  be  cancelled 
for  a  period  of  time  determined 
by  the  Publicity  Director. 

6.  No  leaflets,  or  any  posters 
larger  than  18"  by  18"  will  be 
allowed  on  this  board. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  committee  set  up  to  draft  this  year's  Carleton  submission 
to  the  Ontario  Committee  on  University  Affairs  will  hold  an 
open  meeting  in  the  Board  Room  on  September  26  at  2:30  p.m. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  will  be  to  receive  proposals  from 
any  members  of  the  Carleton  community  about  the  contents 
of  our  submission. 

The  Committee  on  University  Affairs  has  asked  Carleton  "to 
concentrate  its  efforts  this  year  on  what  might  be  regarded  as 
an  updating  of  the  information  provided  in  last  year's  presentation. 
Thus,  if  Carleton  University  has  new  or  revised  data  to  present 
in  regard  to  enrolment,  new  programs,  special  situations  and/or 
contemplated  physical  development,  the  Committee  would  like  to  be 
made  aware  of  this  information." 

Therefore,  briefs  to  the  drafting  committee  should  deal  with 
suggestions  about  amending  or  updating  last  year's  submission. 
Some  additional  copies  of  the  previous  presentation  "Carleton 
University:  Goals  and  Requirements  to  1975"  may  be  obtained 
from  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate,  Room  427,  Paterson 
Hall. 

Briefs  to  the  Drafting  Committee  should  be  submitted  in  fourteen 
copies  to  Professor  G.  R.  Love  of  the  Department  of  Physics 
by  September  23.  At  the  meeting  on  September  26  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  for  discussion  of  the  briefs  with  those  presenting  them. 

Davidson  Dun  ton 
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Interim  president 


outlines  priorities 


Tim  Morris 

You  can  have  a  gaggle  of  geese  and  a  school  of  fish,  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  a  pride  of  lions,  but  Car- 
leton  students  will  have  trouble  finding  a  quorum  of  councillors.  Last  Monday's  council  meeting  was 
adjourned  at  11:00  p.m.  when  a  quorum  count  turned  up  only  twelve  councillors;  a  quorum  is  eigh- 
teen, and  there  are  twenty-seven  members  of  council. 


Volume  25  -  Number  6 


Ottawa,  Ontario 


September  19, 1969 


Schmidt  calls  for  new 
student  council  concept 


In  his  address  to  council  on  the 
state  of  the  students 'association, 
interim  president  Schmidt  out- 
lined areas  council  worked  on 
in  the  summer  or  which  he  would 


by  Ian  Anderson 

Students'  council  has  moved  a 
proposal  to  make  impeachment  of 
its  members  and  the  holding 
of  special  referendums  easier. 

Interim  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  proposed  the  amendment 
to  Article  11  of  the  constitution 
at  Monday's  council  meeting. 

The  amendment,  he  said,  "would 
get  rid  of  inter-factional  games 
and  create  mass  interest  in  ques- 
tions concerning  the  student 
body." 

Present  impeachment  proce- 
dures must  be  initiated  by  a 
petition  of  one-quarter  of  the 
members  of  the  students*  asso- 
ciation. The  proposed  procedure 
would  require  a  petition  signed 


a  re -organization  of  the  activ- 
ities program  to  eliminate  waste 
and  duplication  and  to  channel 
more  money  into  educational  and 
social  action  programs. 

Summer  workmentinnerthvS^h. 


by  only  15  percent  of  the  "off- 
icially registered  full-time 
students  of  Carleton." 
The  impeachment  referendum 
itself  presently  requires  "a 
three  -  quarters  vote  of  the 
students'  council  and  a  concur- 
ring three-quarters  of  at  least 
one-third  of  the  members  of  the 
association. 

The  proposed  amendment  states 
that  "if  30  percent  or  more 
(members  of  the  association) 
vote,  then  action  will  be  taken 
with  the  will  of  the  majority." 

Faculty  reps  can  be  impeached 
only  by  members  of  their  res- 
pective faculties. 

The  proposed  amendment  will 
be  considered  at  the  next  coun- 
cil meeting. 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Interim  council  president  Lor- 
enz Schmidt  declared  Monday 
night  that  council  must  take 
stand-or-fall  positions  on  major 
policy  questions,  and  then  be 
prepared  to  take  these  positions 
to  the  student  in  referendums. 

The  interim  president  was  giv- 
ing a  State  of  the  Union  talk  at 
the  first  fall  meeting  of  students' 
council. 

In  the  speech  Schmidt  outlined 
a  new  concept  o'f  the  function  of 
the  students'  council. 

In  his  view,  council  would  fill 
"a  leadership  function,  not  an 
elitist  one,"  would  "go  to  the 
students,  rather  than  avoid 
them." 

Council  was  supreme 

"The  old  concept  of  a  students' 
union  was  merely  that  the  council 
was  supreme.  It  would  make  da- 
cisions,  on  one  hand  depending 
upon  some  supposed  feeling  for 
what  the  student  wanted,  but  on 
the  other  hand  being  in  a  safe 
enough  position  to  weather  out 
any  criticism,"  Schmidt  said. 

"The  cry  of  representivity  was 
used  to  stave  off  any  new  action  - 
there  was  no  real  attempt  to 
explain  problems  or  to  achieve 
mass  involvement  to  solve 
them,"  he  said. 

Schmidt  gave  last  year's  New 
University  Government  referen- 
dum as  an  example  of  student 
non- involvement  in  policy-mak- 
ing. 

"NUG  was  handled  by  a  small 
group  of  council  elite  and  a 
referendum  was  only  held  be- 
cause of  the  political  embar- 
rassment they  were  put  in. 

"Furthermore  the  referendum 
was  permeated  bx  the  myth  of 
structures  -  questions  were  dealt 
with  in  numerical  terms  rather 
than  substantive  ones.  No  real 
education  or  involvement  was 
achieved,"  he  said. 

"This  type  of  council  leader- 


ship cannDt  continue,"  Schmidt 
declared. 

The  interim  president  rejected 
the  idea  that  "students  are  not 
able  to  comprehend  the  Issues." 

"Rather  it  is  the  case  tfiat  they 
have  never  heard  substantive  de- 
bate on  the  problems  which  face 
them. 

"Consequently  a  concerted  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  take  the 
issues  to  the  students,"  he  said. 
This  would  be  done  through  open 
meetings,  debates,  and  open 
quorum  in  council. 

"The  time  to  talk  about  the 
necessity  for  dialogue  is  gone;  the 
necessity  for  dialogue  is  recog- 
nized, and  what  the  council  must 
now  do  is  set  up  the  opportunity 
for  action,"  he  said. 

These  opportunies,  Schmidt  de- 
clared "must  be  provided  not 
only  in  the  council  itself,  not 
only  through  course  unions  or 
associations,  but  especially  in 
the  classroom." 
University  contradictions 

"  It  is  in  the  classroom  where  the 
contradictions  of  the  university 
begin  to  manifest  themselves. 

"The  dull  lecture  material 
which  must  be  regurgitated  on 
exams  soon  destroys  the  myth 
of  a  critical  or  questioning  uni- 
versity," he  said. 

"The  bad  professor  soon  leads 
to  questions  of  how  he  is  hired 
or  tenured.  Those  questions  then 
lead  us  into  realization  that  fac- 
ulty are  promoted  not  on  teaching 
ability  (as  the  students  sees  him) 
but  mainly  on  research  and  pro- 
ductivity," he  said. 

The  interim  presidents'  call 
for  counciltoformulateaposition 
and  to  take  these  positions  to 
students  comes  at  a  time  when 
two  or  three  referendums  face 
Carleton  students. 

A  referendum  to  decide  Carle- 
ton's  future  in  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students  is  slated  for  October, 
and  there  are  possible  referen- 


dums coming  up  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  New  University  Gov- 
ernment Study  Committee  report, 
and  the  report  of  the  Senate  Com  - 
mittee on  University  Teaching 
and  Learning. 


Lorenz  Schmidt  reads  address 


like  to  see  worn  aunt;  un  in  uie 
fall  term. 

Areas  of  concern  for  the  fall 
included: 

the  setting  up  of  a  university 
exchange  system  with  British  un- 
iversities to  begin  next  fall; 

involvement  in  a  drop-out  ed- 
ucation program  which  involves 
taking  high-school  drop-outs  and 
others  who  do  not  have  the  ed- 
ucational requirements  for  un- 
iversity entrance  and  providinga 
way  for  them  to  acquire  the 
necessary  credits; 

a  participation  in  the  staffing  and 
operation  of  Lower  Town  day- 
car  and  drop-in  centres; 

this  year's  student  -  admin- 
istered Sociology  250  course; 


midt  in  his  address  included: 
The  New  University  Government 
Study  Committee  report  submit- 
ted to  council  in  early  August; 
the  entry  of  council  into  the 
area  of  student-owned  and  stu- 
dent-run co-op  housing,,  This 
summer  one  house  was  bought, 
and  two  more  will  be  opened 
in  January: 

the  free  school  project  which, 
though  it  did  not  have  the  turn- 
out hoped  for,  did  allow  the 
evolution  of  a  concept  of  what 
unstructured  education  is  and 
can  be,  said  Schmidt. 

an  investigation  of  university 
financing; 

research  into  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  student  loans. 


Res  elevator 
traps  twenty-six 


by  Phil  Kinsman 
Twenty-six  people  were 
trapped  for  forty-five  min- 
utes in  a  Glengarry  resid- 
ence elevator  Monday 
night. 

various  factors  contri- 
buted to  the  elevator  stop- 
page. 

It  was  rush  hour  for  the 
three  Glengarry  elevators 
and  everyone  wanted  to  go 
downstairs  for  supper. 

One  of  the  two  elevators 
was  crowded  with  twenty- 
six  cafeteria-bound  stu- 
dents; maximum  capacity 
of  the  elevator  is  fifteen. 

According  to  Dave  Lough, 
who  got  on  at  the  ninth 
floor,  the  elevator  "made 
stops  at  every  floor  with 
two  or  three  people  get- 
ting on  at  each  stop. 

"At  the  second  floor,  five 
or  six  guys  pushed  their 
way  on.  I  think  that's  what 
did  it,"  he  said. 

Conditions  inside  the  ele- 
vator "were  reallypacked; 
you  couldn*t  move;  inorder 
to  get  my  jacket  off  I  had 
to  hold  my  arms  out  one  at 
a  time  while  the  guys  be- 
hind pulled  it  off,"  said 
Dave. 

The  temperature  rose, 
and  though  the  fan  and  air 
vents  were  in  operation, 
heat  built  up  because  of 
the  overload. 

Passengers  tookoff shirts 
and  jackets  in  an  effort  to 
keep  cool.  There  was  no 
panic,  though  "the  two  girls 
were  a  bit  scared,"  said 
Dave. 

Blame  for  the  incident 
rests  with  the  students, 
according  to  a  spokesman 


for  the  Dover-Turnbull 
Elevator  Company. 

"The  students  don't  seem 
to  realize  that  these  eleva- 
tors are  fully  automatic 
One  the  elevator  reaches 
three-quarters  maximum 
load,  the  elevators  will  not 
answer  any  more  calls;  the 
doors  only  stay  open  long 
enough  to  allow  passengers 
to  get  off,"  he  said. 

But  students  have  been 
using  the  emergency  stop 
buttons  and  the  safety 
strips  in  the  doors  to  hold 
the  doors  open  long  enough 
to  allow  more  to  get  on. 

The  elevators  are  equip- 
ped with  safety  features, 
but  ignorance  of  their  ex- 
istence and  mis-use  of 
them  are  major  causes  of 
the  elevator  problems,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Abuse  of  the  safety  strip 
and  the  open  and  close 
service  buttons,  and  over- 
loading of  the  elevator  may 
cause  fuses  to  blow,  he 
said.  This  was  one  of  the 
factors  in  Monday's  inci- 
dent. 

"With  a  little  common 
sense,  the  elevators  should 
function  properly,"  said 
the  spokesman. 

He  also  cautioned  against 
putting  bottles  in  the  space 
between  the  elevator  door 
and  the  elevator  itself.  "We 
dont  know  how  they  get 
them  in  there,  but  we've 
had  to  remove  three  al- 
ready; they  cause  mal- 
functions in  the  elevator 
and  if  they  fell  down  a 
shaft,  they  could  do  severe 
damage  to  someone  or 
something,"  he  said. 


Impeachment  -  easier 

Constitution  to  be  amended 
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Lost  and  Found 

HOURS:  12:30  to  2:30  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 

  6:00  to  7:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 

LOCATION:  1st  LEVEL  OF  L0E8  BUILDING 


A  Eucharist  Celebration 

In  Updated 
Roman  Catholic  Tradition 

takes  place 

Sundays  at  11.00 
in  213  F 

New  University  Commons 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand -$1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  t  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stond  -  $0.50 

ad  than  four  months  are  ad- 


STUDENTS  renf.no  for  o  longer  peri 
vised  to  rent  ot  the  yeorly  rote  to  re 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  refunded  • 


•  less  kept  II  r 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745=3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


Yotf-ff  fare  being  a  Kitten  girt! 


Glenayr 


WOOLMARK 
DOUBLE  KNITS 


Feel  at  ease  in  this 
cosy  Kitten'Woolmark 
Knit  sweater.  Raised 
contrasting  stripes  on 
front,  turtle  neckline  with 
zipper,  long  sleeves.  A 
wide  selection  of  glowing 
new  colours  Dry  clean 
only. 

Straight-cut  Woolmark 
Knit  pants  with  elastic 
waistband.  New 
"Pointeroma  Stitch", 
dyed-to-peifectly. match 
your  Kitten  Woolmark  Knit 
sweater  Pick  from  Kitten's 
palette  of  new  Fall  shades 
Dry  clean  only. 


coming 


The  Awards  Office  expressed  gratitude  for  the  co-operation  and  patience  displayed  by  the  "unprece- 
dented number"  (over  2,300  to  datetof  applicants  for  student  loansand  grants.  Note  that  new  appli- 
cations for  student  loans  will  be  accepted  at  any  time  during  theyear;  however,  after  October  31, 
only  sufficient  funds  to  cover  the  second  term  will  be  awarded.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
either  from  the  Department  of  University  Affairs  in  Toronto  or  from  the  Student  Awards  Office  on 
campus. 

Student 
employment 
debate  scheduled 

The  Carleton  Placement  office 
disagrees  with  the  statement  by 
the  Canada  Manpower  Center  that 
there  was  no  real  shortage  of 
summer  jobs.  After  consulting 
with  a  good  number  of  students, 
the  Placement  Office  feels  that 
the  employment  situation  was 
not  as  "rosy"  as  Canada  Man- 
power makes  it  out  to  be. 

Last  week  during  registration 
a  student  means  survey  was  dis- 
tributed to  students  to  obtain 
more  accurate  infarction  on 
the  exact  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment, housing  and  loan  problems 
among  Ottawa  area  university 
students.  Compiled  by  the  Stu- 
dents' Council  and  the  Dean  of 
Students  Services  office,  the  re- 
sults are  expected  to  confirm  the 
positions  of  either  the  Canada 
Manpower  Center  or  the  Carleton 
Placement  Office. 
The  Carleton  Placement  Office 
is  very  unhappy  with  the  method 
of  filing  student  applications, 
used  this  summer  at  the  Centen- 
nial Center.  They  feel  that  there 
was  no  organized  method  of  up- 
dating files. 
This  meant  that  students  who 
filled  out  applications  early  had 
no  better  chance  of  getting  a  job 
than  those  who  filled  them  out  at 
a  later  date. 
Meanwhile,  the  Placement  Of- 
fice is  waiting  for  results  of  the 
Students  Means  Survey  and  are 
arranging  for  a  panel  discussion 
with  Governmentofficials.Atthis 
discussion,  to  take  place  on  Oct- 
ober 30th  at  Carleton,  the  1969 
summer  job  situation  will  be 
evaluated. 

An  announcement  will  be  made 
following  this  seminar,  regarding 
student  applications  for  Summer 
employment. 

Heart  condition 
fatal  for 

Carleton  student 

Maurice  Bourgeois,  a  22  year- 
old  French  major  entering  his 
third  year  at  Carleton,  died  early 
Wednesday  morning  of  a  heart 
condition.  He  had  been  in  hos- 
pital in  Cornwall  after  a  short 
illness. 

Mr.  Bourgeois  of  779  Guy  St. 
in  Cornwall,  resided  at  65  Ayl- 
mer  Ave.  in  Ottawa.  He  had 
completed  registration  and  had 
to  return  to  hospital. 
He  had  turned  22  at  the  end 
of  August. 

Services  will  be  held  10  a.m. 
Saturday  morning,  September 
20th,  at  the  Church  of  Nativity, 
Montreal  Road,  Cornwall. 


FRIDAY  SEPT.  19: 
Grand  re-opening  of  the  Squid 
Coffee  House,  downstairs  at  1119 
Bronson  Place,  from  8  p.m.  on. 
No  admission  charge. 

Meeting  of  all  present  and  pros- 
pective photographers  for  The 
Carleton,  12:30  p.m.,  in  the  news- 
paper office  nextto  Honest  John's 
stand-up  cafeteria  under  Pater- 
son  Hall. 

Council- Carleton  Softball  clash, 
Brewer  Park;  the  tunnel  titans 
meet  the  council  cowards  in  for- 
midable battle  at  1:00  p.m.  The 
Carleton  team  is  to  assemble 
in  the  newspaper  office  at  12:45 
to  discuss  strategy  and  to  write 
the  story  of  the  game. 

SATURDAY  SEPT.  20: 
Second  night  of  the  grand  re- 
opening of  the  Squid  Coffee  House 
at  1119  Bronson  Place,  8:00p.m., 
admission  free.  The  folkstylings 
of  Dave  Carson  and  John  Wheel- 
er will  be  offered. 

SUNDAY  SEPT.  21: 

Sunday  night  and  all  day  Monday, 

Sept.  22,  Yom  Kippur  services 

will  be  held  in  various  Ottawa 

synagogues,  sponsored  by  Hillel; 

call  J.  Lewin  at  232-7597  for 

details. 

A  Eucharistic  Celebration  in  up- 
dated Roman  Catholic  tradition 
will  take  place  at  11:00  a.m.  in 
21 3F,  new  university  commons. 

Carleton  Badminton  Club  meets 
from  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.,  in  the 
gym;  racquets  are  available. 


TUESDAY  SEPT.  23: 
The  Carleton  University  Senate 
meets  at  2:00  p.m.  in  the  Board 
Room,  Southam  Hall.  Meetings 
are  open. 

Students'  council  open  meeting, 
7:00  p.m.,  lower  Loeb  lounge, 
D199.  Purpose  of  the  meeting 
is  to  discuss  the  report  of  the 
New  University  Governm  e  n  t 
Study  Committee. 


First  meeting  of  an  informal 
science  fiction  seminar  group, 
room  236  Paterson  Hall,  7:00 
pjn.  First  two  books  with  which 
discussion  will  open  are  John 
Brunner's  The  Jagged  Orbit,  and 
Best  SF  1969,  edited  by  Terry 
Carr  and  Donald  Wollheim. 


NOTE:  Coming  Events  notices 
are  welcome  from  any  club  or 
group  on  campus  for  insertion 
free  of  charge  in  The  Carleton 
but  notices  must  be  handed  in 
to  the  office  before  2  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday for  publication  in  the 
Friday  paper.  Forms  supplied 
in  The  Carleton  office  must  be 
used.  Notices  passed  in  late  or 
not  on  these  forms  will  not  be 
published. 

CUS  referendum, 
by-elections 
are  in  conflict 


MONDAY  SEPTEMBER  22. 

Movie  -  "The  Kid"  -  Charlie 
Chaplin  at  the  "Y"  drop-in  cen- 
tre. Hall  of  Fame,  70  Nicholas 
Street  (across  from  the  jail). 
The  film  begins  at  9  p.m.  and 
the  admission  is  50  cents  (more 
or  less)  depending  on  the  state 
of  your  purse. 

TUESDAY  SEPTEMBER  23 
General  meeting  of  the  Liberal 
Club  in  Theatre  B  from  1  to 
2  p.m. 

Movie  -  "The  Kid"  as  for 
September  22. 

Coke  party  for  all  the  women 
in  the  university.  Starts  at  8:30 
p.m.  in  the  new  university  com- 
mons lounge.  Sponsored  by  the 
intramural  council.  Information 
on  all  athletic  activities  will  be 
available. 


October  15  and  16  are  the  dates 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
referendum--when  the  campus 
will  decide  if  Carleton  will  re- 
join CUS. 
The  form  of  the  question  to  be 
asked  is:  "Should  Carleton  Un- 
iversity be  a  general  member  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Students: 
yes  or  no." 

Main  discussion  at  the  council 
meeting  was  whether  to  hold  the 
referendum  before  or  after  the 
council  by-elections. 
Debate  centred  around  the  con- 
flicts that  could  arise  if  the 
positioning  of  the  president  and 
the  campus  were  different  on  the 
question  of  Carleton's  member- 
ship in  CUS. 

The  suggestion  that  both  the 
CUS  referendum  and  the  council 
by-election  be  held  at  the  same 
time  was  rejected  because  of  the 
possible  confusion  which  might 
result. 
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Police  ticket  cars  on  campus 


Monday  night,  after  much  de- 
bate, Students'  Council  approved 
a  proposal  by  the  Presidents 
parking  Committee  to  allow  City 
0f  Ottawa  Police  to  ticket  ve- 
hicles without  permits,  illegally 
parked  on  campus. 

The  proposal  had  been  under 
debate  in  council  for  a  month, 
and  in  committee  for  almost 
two  years. 

The  proposal  as  passed  allows 
city  police  to  come  on  campus 
when  requested  and  only  when 
escorted  by  campus  security  per- 
sonnel, to  ticket  parked  vehicles 
without  parking  permits. 

The  reason  for  the  proposal  was 
that  securitypersonnelatpresent 
have  no  authority  over  illegally 
parked  cars  which  do  not  carry 
a  university  parking  permit, 

This  permit  is  the  only  author- 
ity that  security  personnel  have 
to  ticket  or  impound  illegally 


parked  vehicles.  Owners  of  tick- 
eted unregistered  vehicles  can 
tear  up  tickets  and,  if  their 
vehicle  is  impounded,  charge  the 
university  with  theft,  explained 
Mr.  Laurie  Clayton,  student  rep- 
resentative on  the  Parking  Com- 
mittee. 

The  proposal  had  rough  sail- 
ing in  council,  Mr,  Clayton  who 
first  conceived  the  proposal,  was 
absent  when  it  was  introduced 
a  month  ago,  and  therefore  was 
unable  to  explain  the  reasoning 
behind  it.  Debate  became  side- 
tracked to  the  philosophical  issue 
of  whether  police  should  come 
on  campus  at  all,  and  the  pro- 
posal was  rejected. 

Mr.  Clayton  denounced  council 
at  the  next  meeting  for  acting 
without  his  consultation  as  a 
member  of  the  joint  committee 
which  includes  representatives  of 
faculty,  staff,  administration  and 
students.  Council  reconsidered 


the  proposal,  and  tabled  it  un- 
til the  Monday  meeting,  following 
a  motion  calling  for: 

1.  Written  proof  from  the  un- 
iversity that  it  would  in  fact 
be  illegal  and/or  unfeasible  fcr 
illegally  parked  unregistered 
cars  to  be  impounded,  and  - 

2,  Written  assurances  from  the 
City  of  Ottawa  Police  that  they 
were  in  fact  able  and  willing 
to  comply  with  the  university's 
request. 

At  Monday's  council  meeting,  a 
letter  from  the  then  Bursar, 
F.J.  Turner,  was  read  which 
cited  court  cases  to  prove  the 
illegality  of  impounding  an  il- 
legally parked  unregistered  ve- 
hicle, and  which  said  that  the 
police  were  compelled  to  com- 
ply with  the  Universities  request, 
since  the  University  is  a  tax- 
payer of  the  City  of  Ottawa. 


Andrew  Komaroml 

Ticket  book  in  hand,  campus  cop  tells  motorcycle  rider  where  to 
park. 

Parking  guards  to  be 
replaced  by  automation 


Economy-minded  walk  farther 


Where  you  will  park  on  campus 
this  year  depends  entirely  onhow 
much  you  are  willing  to  spend. 

"R"  or  reserved  parking  is  the 
most  expensive,  costing  forty- 
four  to  sixty-two  dollars  a  year. 

The  garage  is  among  the  re- 
served parking  areas  and  15% 
of  this  space  will  be  available 
for  student  use. 

A  reserved  parking  permit  en- 
titles you  to  leave  your  car 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  Monday 
through  Friday. 

An  extra  permit  for  a  second 
car  may  be  obtained  for  an  ad- 
ditional dollar.  However,  both 
vehicles  cannot  be  parked  on 
campus  at  the  same  time. 

For  fifty-four  dollars  an  "N" 
or  non-reserved  permit  may  be 
purchased.  This  permit  is  issued 


for  a  specific  lot  (i.e.  Nl,  N2, 
etc.)  Parking  on  these  lots  is 
on  a  first  come,  first  serve 
basis. 

"N"  parking  is  reserved  from 
seven  -  thirty  to  five-thirty 
Monday  to  Friday  for  day  users 
and  from  five-thirty  to  midnight 
for  day  and  evening  students. 
The  "0"  or  open  parking  per- 
mits, work  is  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  "N"  lots;  the 
difference  is  a  gap  of  eighteen 
dollars  to  thirty-two  dollars  be- 
tween the  "N"  and  the  cheaper 
"O"  lots.  Also,  an  "0"  per- 
mit entitles  the  driver  to  park 
in  any  of  the  three  open  areas. 

Motorcycle  permits 

Motorcycles  have  special  per- 
mits from  ten  dollars  to  twelve 


dollars  fifty  cents,  and  they  are 
put  in  spots  designated  for  their 
use  only.  Bicycles  park  for  free. 

Part-time  drivers  would  do  well 
to  investigate  the  pay  parking 
facilities  at  a  rate  of  twenty- 
five  cents  an  hour.  These  are 
in  areas  one,  five  and  the  park- 
ing garage.  There  is  a  maximum 
rate  of  one  dollar  per  visit  on 
weekdays  between  7:30  a.m.  and 
5:30  p.m.  and  a  maximum  of 
fifty  cents  for  evening  users. 
Lot  number  five  charges  twenty- 
five  cents  per  visit. 

Fines  vary  from  three  dollars 
for  minor  offences  to  five  dol- 
lars for  major  violations. 

People  desiring  further  infor- 
mation about  traffic  and  parking 
policy  should  go  to  the  new  ad- 
ministration building:. 


:Parking  Lot  Number  2  has  a 
new  outlook  on  life. 

The  entrance  and  exit  to  this 
lot,  including  the  commission- 
aire's shop  have  been  moved 
aside  to  accommodate  installa- 
tion of  water  mains  and  sewer 
pipes  to  the  new  university  cen- 
tre. 

Parking  Lot  Number  6,  adja- 
cent to  Number  2,  has  disap- 
peared completely  beneath  con- 
struction equipment  needed  for 
installing  the  facilities. 

No  complaints  yet 

A  lack  of  space  has  been  crea- 
ted, but  the  people  parking  there 
haven't  been  complaining. 


The  change  is  temporary;  the 
Development  Office  doesn't  know 
when  the  installations  will  be 
completed  and  therefore  when  the 
entrance  to  lot  2  will  be  moved 
back. 

One  thing  though,  when  it  is 
moved  back,  it'll  be  in  style. 

An  island  is  to  be  built  at  the 
entrance,  and parkingpermlt hol- 
ders are  to  be  issued  a  pass, 
similar  to  a  credit  card. 

Automatic  gates  on  the  island 
will  check  the  cards,  and  the 
familiar  commissionaires  will 
disappear. 

Parking  Lot  Number  2  will  ne- 
ver know  security.  It  will  even- 
tually be  the  site  of  a  new  ge- 
ology building. 


Monday  marks  return  of  enforcement 


Carleton  opens  co-op  house 


Parking  regulations  will  be 
strictly  enforced  as  of  Monday, 
the  General  Services  office  said. 

During  the  past  two  weeks,  park- 
ing regulations  have  been  relaxed 
so  students  could  register  as 
conveniently  as  possible  and  ob- 
tain the  required  parking  per- 
mits. 


But  by  Monday  the  usual  reg- 
ulations will  be  in  effect,  with 
parking  only  permitted  in  desig- 
nated parking  areas. 

At  present,  General  Services 
said,  campus  parking  congestion 
has  developed  with  lanes  for 
firefighting  equipment  impeded, 
and  a  greater  chance  of  accidents. 


Four  male  and  three  female 
students  are  now  living  in  the 
co-op  house  at  181  Fifth  Avenue, 
which   students'   council  pur- 
chased this  summer. 
The  six  room,  three  bedroom 
house  can  accommodate  three 
more  students.  Two  of  these 
remaining  openings  are  being 
offered  to  foreign  students. 
The  present  members  of  the 
co-op  were  chosen  from  about 
thirty-five  applicants  on  the  basis 
of  applications  and  interviews, 
Ian  Kimmerly,  who  handled  se- 
lection, said  that  the  main  cri- 
teria was  applicants' understand- 
ing of  the  co-op  concept  and  their 
ability  to  live  in  such  a  situation. 
Applicants  who  answered  yes  to 
a  suggestion  that  rent  should  be 
raised  slightly  and  a  cook  or 
janitor  hired,  diminished  their 
chances  of  acceptance.  A  will- 
ingness to  share  common  facili- 
ties and  necessary  chores  was 
strongly  emphasized. 
Rent  to  co-op  members  is  $35 
for  a  double  room  and  $45-$50 
for  a  single.  Arrangements  for 
meals  and  cooking  are  strictly 
I  up  to  the  students  themselves. 
|  Currently  cooking,  dishes  and 
other  chores  are  done  in  turns. 
House  rules  covering  such  things 
as  visitors,  parties,  noise  levels 
and  so  on  are  also  made  by  the 
co-op  members. 
Two  bathrooms  and  an  extra 
■  sink  should  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
vent too  many  morning  arguments 
over  who  uses  what,  when.  Kit- 
chen utensils  and  other  house- 
hold necessities  have  been  pro- 
vided as  well  as  furniture  for 
<  bedrooms  and  dining  room. 
I   Students'  council  will  give  the 
,  co-op  three  hundred  dollars  to 
\  furnish  the  living  room  and  to 
\  repaint  the  second  floor.  Further 
(improvements  which  are  planned 


are  a  combination  study  -  recre- 
ation room  in  the  basement  and 
a  den  on  the  third  floor.  Be- 
cause of  fire  regulations  a  fire 
escape  will  also  have  to  be  added. 


By  January  two  more  such 
houses  will  be  available  on  Will- 
ard  Avenue,  near  Sunnyside  and 
Bank.  Applications  will  be  taken 
by  Mr.  Kimmerly  later  this  term. 


New  Co-op  House 
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Education, 
navel  to  navel 

And  how  were  your  first  classes  this  week? 
If  they  were  anything  like  anyone  else  s,  they ^were 
probably  overcrowded,  with  people  sitting  navel-to- 

"carl'eton  is  a  crowded  diversity  this  y^r  FuU-toe 
enrolment  at  this  time  last  year  was  4835;  enroll- 
ment so  far  this  year  is  5853. 

That's  an  increase  of  twenty-one  percent. 

Official  university  estimates  published I  in i  the  Goals 
and  Requirements  to  1975  document  in  October  1968 
had  forecast  an  increase  of  ten  percent. 

They  were  a  bit  off  the  mark. 

And  Carleton  isn't  the  only  university  faced  with 
a  space  squeeze  this  year  -  enrollment  is  reported 
up  at  most  universities  across  the  country. 

Some  examples  of  what  crowding  has  done  to  classes 
at  Carleton:  _  ,  en 

the  evening  Canadian  Literature  course  had  5U 
students  last  year,  close  to  200  this  year; 
.  the  Sociology  of  Education  class  had  80  students 
last  year,  350  now; 

.  a  psychology  300  seminar  was  expected  to  have 
30  students,  and  93  showed  up  the  first  day; 
.  the  new  Journalism  100  was  planned  for  150, 
and  270  have  enrolled. 

Hardest  hit  were  the  first  year  Social  Science 
courses,  because  of  the  introduction  of  the  free 
choice  principle  in  first  year. 

Psychology  100  course  enrollment  is  up  to  over 
1200  this  year,  from  875  last  year. 

Enrollment  in  first  year  sociology  and  anthropology 
courses  is  up  from  800  last  year  to  a  fantastic  2000 
this  year. 

But  English  courses  have  gone  down  200  people  and 
Science  100  is  down  about  340  people;  enrollment  last 
year  was  around  350, 

And  the  future  looks  worse. 

Several  years  ago  Ontario  Premier  John  Robarts 
promised  a  place  in  university  to  every  qualified 
student. 

It's  a  well-known  fact,  of  course,  in  the  theory  of 
educational  methods  and  practice,  that  larger  classes 
really  do  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  better  learning 
environment.  They  allow  the  student  to  lose  himself 
more  easily  in  the  broad  mass  of  his  knowledge -seeking 
colleagues,  to  have  less  contact  with  the  professor  and 
generally  to  have  a  greater  sense  of  security,  knowing 
that  two  or  three  hundred  other  people  suffered  along 
with  him. 

Yes. 

We're  reaping  the  benefits  now. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  provincial  government  last 
year  granted  an  increase  of  five  and  a  half  percent 
in  the  operating  budgets  of  Ontario  universities, 
reportedly  far  less  than  the  increase  requested 
by  the  universities. 

This  week  provincial  treasurer  Charles  McNaughton 
announced  that  increases  in  spending  for  education 
would  have  to  stay  at  the  present  rate. 

This  means  fewer  buildings  and  teachers  than  are 
needed. 

Money  isn't  going  up  to  match  the  rising  enrollment. 
And  the  classes  stay  crowded. 
And  people  aren't  learning. 

And  Robarts  puts  university  growth  as  a  political 
priority,  but  can't  supply  the  funds  to  stop  over- 
crowding; it  makes  you  wonder  if  universities  grow 
so  more  people  can  be  educated  to  think,  or  so 
more  people  can  be  trained  to  consume. 

A  month  late 

Students'  council  is  far  from  being  the  most  func- 
tional institution  at  Carleton. 

But  it  does  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  affairs  of 
Carleton  students. 

There's  the  NUG  Study  Committee  report,  for 
example,  which  was  brought  down  well  over  a  month 
ago. 

Council  has  given  itself  the  role  of  discussing 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  while  at  the 
same  time  involving  Carleton  students  in  that  dis- 
cussion. 

But  it's  a  discussion  which  hasnt  started  yet, 
after  two  or  three  false  starts  and  a  wasted  month. 

NUG  almost  made  it  at  the  Monday  council  meet- 
ing, though.  After  three  and  a  half  hours  of  over- 
long  debate  on  near-irrelevant  and  totally  irrel- 
evant business,  council  was  running  out  of  words 
and  was  close  to  talking  about  issues. 

Until  a  quorum  count  was  called  for,  and  only 
twelve  members  of  council  were  present.  A  quorum 
of  council  is  eighteen  members,  out  of  twenty-seven. 

Try  again,  council,  this  Tuesday. 

A  month  and  a  half  late. 
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Random  Remarks: 

•  One  of  the  worst  things,  1 
think,  about  being  a  first  year 
student  is  that  people  say  "Wel- 
come to  Carleton"  to  you  about 
5,000  times  in  the  first  week, 
thus  creating  a  paranoid  sen- 
sation that  everyone,  but  every- 
one, is  personally  concerned 
about  you.  Then  for  the  next  four 
years  no  one  pays  any  attention 
to  you  at  all  unless  you  do  some- 
thing wrong. 

This  year's  freshmen  have  had  it 
particularly  rough.  They  didn't 
get  to  hear  the  usual  burst  of 
cliches  from  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent. So  until  they  graduate,  their 
only  experience  with  Davidson 
Dunton  will  be  distant  observation 
of  his  astounding  ability  to  avoid 
questions. 

•  Council  Activities  Commiss- 
ioner Randy  Wood  revealed  a 
lot  in  his  comments  on  the  pro- 
test against  the  Frosh  Queen 
Contest.  Seems  that  Randy  has 
been  "screening  the  stock" 
lately.  Anyone  for  cattle  shows? 
•The  Award  for  Making  Educa- 
tion Relevant  this  week  goes  to 
physics  professor  Jack  Zeilenga 
of  Chico  State  College  (Cali- 
fornia). According  to  the  press, 
he  got  state  education  officials 
crawling  the  walls  about  an  exam 
he  set.  Questions  included:  "With 
what  velocity  would  the  body' 
of  a  studpnt  recoil  if  he  were 
hit  by  a  shotgun  blast  in  the 
stomach?";  "How  much  energy 
would  it  take  to  orbit  a  botulism 
bomb  capable  of  eliminating  the 
human  race  ten  times  over?";  and 
"Compute  the  number  of  rotor 
revolutions  of  a  helicopter  mac- 
ing  the  people  of  Berkeley." 

•"The  streets  of  our  country 
are  in  turmoil.  The  universities 
are  filled  with  students  rebelling 
and  revolting.  Communists  are 
seeking  to  destroy  our  country. 
Russia  is  threatening  us  with 
her  might.  And  the  republic  is 
in  danger.   Yes,  danger  from 

within  and  without.  We  need  law 


and  order!  Yes,  without  law  and 
order  our  nation  cannot  survive 
...  We  shall  restore  law  and 
order."  -  Adolf  Hitler,  1932D 
•Runner-up  in  the  Making  Edu- 
cation Relevant  Award  competi- 
tion was  the  school  board  of 
Scarsboro  New  York.  An  optional 
course  on  guerrilla  warfare  has 
been  instituted  at  the  high  school, 
and  one  of  the  projects  was  to 
develop  a  means  of  taking  Scars- 
dale.  "We  found  the  village  is 
vulnerable  to  attack"  said  the 
teacher. 


•There's  a  law  pending  to  ban 
demonstrations  at  the  Pentagon. 
Representative  Alexander  Pirnie 
of  New  York  supported  the  law, 
declaring  that  Pentagon  officials 
"should  be  permitted  to  perform 
their  tasks  in  an  atmosphere  free 
of  violence." 

•Last  week's  Carleton  carried 
a  letter  from  one  P.  G.  Page 
condenrng  us  radicals  because 
we  dont  recognize  that  each  in- 
dividual decides  what  to  do  with 
the  impartial  education  that  uni- 
versity allows  us  to  receive. 
There's  too  much  talk  about  the 
university  as  a  training  ground 
for  technocrats,  he  says. 

The  wonderful  thing  about  cap- 
italist society  is  its  ability  to 
produce  people  who  think  they  are 
free  even  though  they  are  re- 
stricted. Sorry  P.G.,  the  prob- 
lem isn't  that  we  radicals  won't 
"stop  expecting  the  university 
to  form  us."  The  problem  is  that 
the  university  won't  stop  trying 
to  form  us  into  somathing  no 
thinking  being  wants  to  be. 

This  would  be  all  very  nice  it 
it  wasn't  for  the  fact  that  no 
social  psychologist  in  the  world 
would  accept  his  simplistic  the- 
ory of  individual  motivation.  It 
would  be  even  better  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  knowledge  is  neu- 
tral, or  that  what  the  university 
leaches  is  in  fact  knowledge. 


SomBhow  the  fact  that  a  former 
American  diplomat  teaches  the 
Economics  of  Socialism  course 
and  doesn't  include  any  non- 
American  books  (save  one  by 
Marx)  on  the  book  list  indicates 
to  me  that  something  is  a  little 
wrong  somewhere. 


The  Carleton  welcomes  let- 
ters to  the  editor;  preference 
will  be  given  to  short,  typed 
letters,  because  they  involve 
less  work.  All  letters  mustbe 
signed,  and  no  names  will  be 
kept  in  confidence.  Address 
letters  to  Editor,  The  Carle- 
ton, and  drop  them  in  the  news- 
paper office  next  to  Honest 
John's  snack  bar  in  the  Arts 
tunnel,  or  mail  them  c/o  Car- 
leton University,  Ottawa  1, 
Ontario. 


Take  the  Carleton 
off  our  hands! 

In  your  hands  you  hold  The 
Carleton. 

It  is  the  student  newspaper  of 
Carleton  University. 

It  comes  out  every  Friday  at 
noon  or  so. 

It  is  free. 

It  is  a  bother  to  the  people 
who  put  out  The  Carleton  to 
stack  three  thousand  of  the  six 
thousand  copies  in  a  back  cor- 
ner of  the  newspaper  office. 

Do  us  a  favour. 

Take  them  off  our  hands. 

Pick  up  The  Carleton  outside 
the  office,  in  the  Arts  tunnel 
near  the  Honest  John  stand-up 
cafeteria. 

Or  in  the  Loeb  Building  Lounge. 
Or  in  the  residence  cafeteria 
foyer. 
Every  Friday. 

Something  to  read  in  class  Fri- 
day afternoon. 
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While  taking  courses  at  Carle- 
ton  this  year,  something  came  to 
my  attention  which  I  had  not  been 
aware  of  before. 

This  is  the  grass  worm  sit- 
uation. 

The  grass  worm  situation  at 
Carleton  is  now  critical. 

If  concrete  steps  are  not  taken 
by  somebody,  by  early  November 
the  university  will  be  completely 
under  control  of  the  grass  worms. 

In  caseyouknowvery  little  about 
grass  worms,  let  me  give  you 
some  of  the  more  important  facts 
concerning  these  bilogical  odd- 
ities. 

Grass  worms  are  members  of 
the  worm  family* 

Grass  worms  are  worms  that 
live  in  the  grass. 

It  is  a  fallacy  that  by  eating 
grass  worms  you  can  get  high. 

What  started  the  grass  worm 
situation  at  Carleton  is  a  my- 
stery> 

Some  members  of  the  commun- 
ity attribute  it  to  a  long  haired 
hippy  type  who  believed  the  com- 
mon fallacy  mentioned  above. 


Still  others  say  that  the  grass 
at  Carleton  has  been  over- 
watered  and  as  all  know,  ifgrassc 
reproduce  like  crazy.  Some  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  a  com- 
munist conspirator  brought  a 
highly  reproductive  family  of 
grass  worms  to  get  rid  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Ottawa  by  strik- 
ing first  at  its  seat  of  academia. 
No  matter  what  the  reason,  the 
influx  is  now  at  epidemic  pro- 
portions. 

You  have  already  experienced 
or  know  of  friends,  who.  att- 
empting to  park  in  lot  #4,  have 
had  to  turn  back  because  of  the 
number  .of  grass  worms  at  the 
guard  house. 

Or  you  have  gone  home  at 
night,  and  before  entering,  you 
have  had  to  wipe  the  worms 
from  your  feet.  The  cracks  in 
the  tunnel  walls  have  been  cov- 
ered by  grass  worms  and  we've 
all  experienced  finding  worms  in 
Honest  John's  sandwiches. 
The  administration  has  taken 
some  steps  to  eliminate  this 
dreaded  disease. 


They've  eliminated  all  the  grass 
on  construction  sites,  the  natur- 
al home  of  grass  worms.  Main- 
tenance drivers  have  been  told 
to  try  and  kill  as  many  worms 
as  possible  while  driving  through 
the  tunnels  in  their  golf  carts. 
AH  members  of  the  staff  have 
also  been  asked  to  wear  golf 
shoes  or  spiked  heels  to  help. 

But  you  too  must  help  if  you 
want  to  keep  your  university. 
Here  are  some  suggestions  you 
might  follow: 

I:  When  getting  out  of  your 
car,  jump  to  the  gravel. 

2:  Don't  walk  to  classes -march. 

3:  When  finished  with  your  ci- 
garette, throw  the  lit  stub  on 
the  ground. 

4:  If  you  drive  a  car,  use  studs 
on  your  tires. 

5:  Help  the  administration  on 
Monday  afte  rnoon  re  move  the 
grass  from  the  quad. 

If  you  follow  these  suggestions 
and  offer  your  help  to  the  ad- 
ministration, then  we  can  lick 
this  problem;  otherwise  this 
place  as  we  know  it  will  turn 
into  a  great  200  for  worms. 


Stevenson 


In  this  space  over  the  next 
few  months  is  going  to  appear 
a  series  of  articles  on  NUGe 
(That's  New  University  Govern- 
ment for  all  you  frosh  and  other 
novitiates.)  To  a  large  extent  the 
articles  will  be  directly  lifted 
from  .the  fifty-five  page  evalu- 
ative study  on  all  aspects  of 
NUG  which  the  students'  council 
commissioned  over  the  past  sum- 
mer. Most  will  be  written  by  the 
co-chairman  of  that  Study  Com- 
mittee (myself),  but  some  will  be 
by  other  Committee  members. 

NUG  is  an  involved  subject,  and 
we're  going  to  try  to  go  at  it 
slowly.  We  will  deal  with  only 
one  aspect  a  column. 

First  things  first.  What  was  the 
actual  purpose  of  the  report  pro- 
duced by  the  Committee?  This 
must  be  established  at  the  outset 
in  order  that  all  volleys  of  cri- 
ticism will  be  directed  at  what 
we  really  did  aUempt  to  do,  rather 
than  at  what  we  did  not  do  but 
what  somebody  else  thinks  we 
ought  to  have  done. 

The  terms  of  reference  given 
to  the  Committee  by  the  Students' 
Council  directed  our  evaluation 
toward  the  immediate  task  of 
proposing  solutions  to  the  ex- 
isting problems  of  internal  gov- 
ernment at  Carleton  University. 


Those  latter  two  topics  are  more 
important,  in  an  evaluative  sense, 
than  is  the  one  which  we  address- 
ed. But  oursprecedesthem.  They 
cannot  be  effectivelytackled until 
such  time  as  the  governmental 
mechanism  through  which  such 
matters  are  tackled  is  mended,, 

Let  us  be  clear  on  what  the 
primary  goals  of  'mending' 
should  be.  Not  efficiency  in  de- 
cision-making; not  speed;  not  a 
smoothly  functioning  institution. 

We  aim  for  more  ephemeral 
things,  qualities  too  long  absent 
from  the  operation  of  the  uni- 
versity: things  like  freedom  and 
justice  and  a  real  concern  for 
the  individual.  We  want  to  set 
up  a  system  run  by  and  for  the 
people  who  are  the  university, 
naemly  the  faculty  and  the  stu- 
dents. (Both  'by*  and  'for*  imply 
a  great  deal,  if  you'll  stop  and 
think). 

We  shall  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss the  role  of  the  university  in 
society  or  the  relationship  be- 
tween university  and  society 
manifest  in  the  increasing  role  of 
government  in  higher  education, 
nor  to  challenge  the  overwhelm- 
ing emphasis  in  this  institution 
on  departments  and  disciplines. 
Rather  we  wish  to  make  possible 
such  discussion  and  such  a  chal- 


lenge. 

A  somewhat  imprecise  idea  of 
the  university  as  a  critical  in- 
stitution rather  than  a  purely 
responsive  one  underlies  our  en- 
tire report.  It  was  not  our  job  to 
clarify  that  idea,  but  to  improve 
the  means  by  which  clarification 
can  be  accomplished. 

We  attempt  to  provide  struc- 
tures through  which  the  students 
of  Carleton  may  begin  to  under- 
stand their  environment  (this  un- 
iversity), and  deal  effectively 
with  it. 

Within  these  limitations  of  scope 
however,  the  report  and  the  dis- 
cussion in  this  column  intends  to 
go  to  the  root  of  the  problems 
of  university  government.  The 
need  for  such  a  radical  analysis 
derives  first  of  all  from  the 
recognition  of  several  serious 
flaws  in  NUG,  even  after  its 
relatively  brief  life-span  todate. 
The  second  source  of  this  need 
was  the  failure  of  the  NUG  mech- 
ansim  ever  to  have  addressed  it- 
self to  certain  questions  relevant 
to  the  governance  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  will  be  elaborated  in 
the  weeks  to  come,  Note  for  now 
that  .we  reject  absolutely  the 
position  that  NUG  has  not  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  be 
reassessed. 
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Impressions  of  registration 
at  University  of  Michigan 


by  Dave  Rayside 

The  clock-tower  bell,  located 
just  off  the  central  "diag"  of 
the  University  of  Michigan's 
central  campus,  tolls  ponder- 
ously as  the  noon  hour  beings  in 
another  hectic  day  of  registra- 
tion in  one  of  America's  "great 
universities." 

Like  the  Peace  tower  in  Ottawa, 
this  bell  exudes  solid  tranquility 
and  stability.  The  deceptive  calm 
is  broken  only  slightly  in  front 
of  the  centrally  located  General 
Library  by  clusters  of  activists 
displaying  the  waves  of  a  myriad 
of  radical  and  revolutionary 
groups. 

Black  berets  and  red  flags 
appear  at  one  or  two  tables  - 
these  and  other  reminders  of 
simmering  unrest  are  easily 
shunned  by  the  neatly  dressed  and 
trimmed  representatives  of  mid- 
dle-class American  youth  that 
saunter  by. 

It  is  tha  first  week  of  the  fall 
semester  at  Ann  Arbor's  main 
industry  -  The  University  of 
Michigan,  and  the  neat,  white, 
clapboardtown  of  100,000  people 
is  awakening  to  the  swelling 
throng  of  students  whoareedging 
this  multiversity's  population  to- 
ward the  40,000  mark. 

The  city  is  peaceful  ani  rest- 
full.  Huge  fraternity  houses  and 
expensive  shops  eem  to  set  a 
subdued  tone  to  the  place  that 
must  be  somewhat  similar  to  the 
stereotyped  image  that  we 
conjure  up  when  thinking  of  the 
1950's. 

This  first  week  is  one  of  regis- 
tration and  orientation,  and  I 
am  listed  among  the  foreign 
freshmen  who  are  treated  with 
extra  care  and  courtesy. 

The  physical  lay-out  of  the 
University  is  easy  to  discover 
but  it  is  only  when  the  mammoth 
60-page  first  issue  of  the  Mich- 
igan Daily  (the  student  news- 
paper) emerges  that  the  political 
climate  can  be  detected. 

With  obvious  radical  leanings, 
the  editors  and  writers  of  the 
paper  present  an  often  perceptive 
and  occasionally  brilliant  resume 
and  analysis  of  the  present  and 
recent  past. 

The  political  villains  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  area  are  identified  and 
the  political  issues  of  the  day 
are  set  in  context.  This  is  one 
of  the  few  large  universities  in 
the  United  States  that  remains 
untouched  by  maior  disorder  - 


the  newspaper  warns  that  the 
Sea  of  Storms  may  soon  replace 
the  Sea  of  Tranquility.  The  stage 
is  set. 

On  the  second  night  of  orient- 
ation week,  I  am  one  of  half 
of  the  freshmen  class  of  over 
5,000  who  crowds  into  Hill  Aud- 
itorium for  {he  welcoming  ad- 
dress of  the  university's  presi- 
dent. The  Glee  Club  is  also 
on  the  programme  -  a  perfect 
setting  for  the  usual  welcome. 

The  crowd  rises  and  sings  the 
Star-Spangled  Banner,  and  soon 
after,  an  activities  chairman 
drones  the  usual  niceties  be- 
fore us.  Then  the  president  of 
the  Students'  Government  Council 
is  introduced,  and  the  evening's 
button-down  image  shatters. 

For  45  minutes,  he  slowly  and 
carefully  outlines  a  radical  view 
of  the  University  and  the  issues 
facing  it.  Although  marred  by  a 
few  segments  of  useless  orthodox 
radical  rhetoric,  most  of  the 
speech  seems  to  grip  the  audience 
with  its  concise  logic  and  per- 
ceptive uncovering  of  a  few  of 
the  obvious  incongruencies  in 
this  multiversity. 

Applause  greets  the  outline  of 
some  of  the  impending  issues. 
The  familiar  bookstore,  covert 
research,  and  ROTC  issues  loom 
large  and  belie  even  further  the 
calm  of  the  tolling  bell. 

The  President  of  the  University 
rises  to  speak  and  receives  with 
no  help  from  meand  some  others, 
a  standing  ovation. 

lie  warns  his  audience  with 
mocked  self-flagellation  ("I 
should  tell  you  that  I  kick  my  dog 
and  beat  my  wife.")  and  pours 
forth  the  rhetoric  of  a  liberal 
mediator- conciliator  (a  la  Clarke 
Kerr).  "The  university  has  many 
constituencies, "  he  explains, 
"and  the  students  are  only  one 
of  them."  And  the  end  of  his  talk 
he  intones  with  resolution,  that 
there  will  be  no  violence  or 
disruption  at  this  university  that 
will  not  be  dealt  with  severely. 
He  sits  down.  Standing  ovation 
(again  with  exceptions!)  The  Glee 
club  sings  and  rounds  out  the 
evening  with  the  usual  college 
songs. 

Despite  the  songs,  though, 
I  sensed  that  the  first  act  of  a 
very  complex  drama  has  just 
finished.  The  actors  have  been 
identified  and  have  spoken  their 
first  lines;  the  themes  have  been 
bared;  and  the  viewer  could  easily 
suspect  that  some  walls  may  soon 
be  trumpetted  down. 


The  campus  political  scene  and  all  that 


So  there  goes  one  more  year  of  my 
life,  and  where  am  I  at  now?  (watch 
the  grammar  boy,  you're  working  among 
intellectuals). 

It  seems  to  me,  after  one  year  as  a 
Students'  Association  professional  em- 
ployee, that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  my  own  peace  of  mind,  if  I  were 
to  try  to  set  out  some  thoughts  and 
impressions  -  even  declarations  -  from 
the  almost  incredible  confusion  within 
that  mind. 
First  of  all,  what's  the  Political  Scene? 
I  mean,  here  I  am,  43  years  of  old 
age,  untrustworthy  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
pathetic  and  irrelevant  in  the  eyes  of 
others,  yet  I  claim  to  belong  to  the 
human  race  and  certainly  belong  to  this 
campus  community. 
I  am  subjected  to  a  positive  bombard- 
ment of  thoughts,  beliefs  and  directions; 
many  of  the  beliefs  I  have  cherished 
for  so  long  and  in  another  career  world 
are  held  to  ridicule  or  at  least  are 
undergoing  a  savage  examination  by  a 
new  generation. 

Other  values  which  I  have  held  dear 
are  labelled  "Communist"  or  "Woolly- 
minded  Liberalism",  and  right  now  I 
feel  like  calling  down  a  pox  on  all  your 
houses  because  Left,  Right  &  Centre 


by  Rick  Mortimer 
are  bugging  me;  and  like  I  want  to  do 


my  own  thing  man  so  get  off  my  back. 

When  I  started  work  as  (here  comes 
another  label)  Executive  Director  of  the 
University  Centre,  I  thought  that  I 
should,  and  could,  remain  aloof  from  the 
world  of  student  polities;  just  remember 
to  be  a  faithful  family  retainer  and  don  t 
get  involved,  boy  -  but  it's  not  that 
easy. 

I've  gradually  realised  that  I  am  part 
of  this  scene  and  I  can't  stand  aloof 
from  what  goes  on  in  Students'  Coun- 
cil and  on  the  campus  generally;  neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  I  become  invol- 
ved as  a  protagonist  because  I'm  not 
a  student,  and  for  more  information  on 
that  point  read  the  "Constitution  of 
the  Carleton  University  Students'  As- 
sociation". 

What  the  hell  do  I  do  then,  vegetate? 

I  mean,  I  thought  there  was  talk  of 
dialogue  and  democracy,  but  does  such 
freedom  stop  short  of  encompassing 
student  employees?  We  all  know  that 
some  animals  are  more  equal  than 
others,  and  does  that  extend  into  the 
cool  new  world? 

Well  for  Crissake  I  cant  buy  that 
anymore  -  anymore  than  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  current  labelling  systems.  I 


too  think  our  society  stinks,  but  I  know 
of  some  good  institutions,  systems  and 
people  in  it  and  I'm  not  prepared  to 
hurt  them  in  a  glorious  bust  to  bring 
about  the  Millenium;  but  then  I  don't 
like  George  Wallace,  Ronald  Reagan, 
Mayor  Daley  and  police  riots. 
I've  just  about  had  it  up  to  here  with 
people  trying  to  assure  me  that  they 
have  a  monopoly  of  righteous  moral 
indignation;  I'd  welcome  a  more  balanced 
view  of  the  situation,  I'd  welcome  less 
use  of  the  word  'demand*  and  more  use 
of  the  words  'ask'  and  'request'. 
While  I.m  on  the  subject,  could  I  ask 
for  less  use  of  the  words  'analysis', 
'perception',  'image'  and  conceptualis- 
ation or  at  least  let's  take  them  out 
of  the  pseudo-scientific  world  and  put 
them  back  into  the  English  language  - 
if  in  fact  conceptualisation  belongs  there. 
I  have  frequently  said  that  I  am  fairly 
convinced  that  the  only  decent  man  who 
ever  got  into  Parliament  was  Guy 
Fawkes;  that  fairly  sums  up  my  po- 
litical philosophy  -  cynicism  -  be  the 
approach  from  Left,  Right  or  Centre; 
Gentlefolk  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  know, 
and  I  prefer  to  delude  myself  that  I 
am  relatively  free  and  of  independent 
mind,  but  don't  delude  yourself  into 


thinking  that  because  I  dont  fit  into  a 
neat  category  I  must  be  apathetic. 
On  rereading  the  foregoing  I  am  delight- 
ed to  see  that  it  is  a  healthy  emo- 
tional outburst  -  irrational  perhaps, 
but  what  a  change  from  the  uptight 
atmosphere  of  intellectual  arrogance 
that  frequently  attempts  to  pass  for 
educated  and  knowledgeable  concern  on 
this  campus. 

In  a  world  where  one  is  called  on  to 
make  instant  judgments  on  one's  pos- 
ition regarding  matters  as  far  apart  as 
the  Arab-Israeli  War  and  the  merits 
of  a  new  dish-washing  liquid,  I  just 
want  to  say  I'm  confused  and  I  dont 
have  the  answers  and  frankly  I've  not 
yet  seen  anyone  around  this  place  who 
looks  likely  to  persuade  me  that  he  is 
the  new  Messiah. 

There,  I've  said  it;  and  doubtless  re- 
actions will  range  from  an  enthusiastic 
indifference  to  a  thundering  denunciation 
-  so  what  the  hell,  as  I've  already 
tried  to  say. 

If  I  may,  and  if  anyone  cares,  I  would 
very  much  like  to  set  out,  in  a  later 
article,  my  feelings  about  the  admin- 
istration and  finances  of  the  Students' 
Association,  because  man  does  not  live 
by  politics  alone  -  or  does  he 
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OPEN  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
MEETING 

to  discuss  the 

NUG  Committee  Report, 

Tuesday,  7  pm,  D199,  Loeb,  lower  lounge 


Interested  In 

SKYDIVING 

We  Con  Tell  You 
Whot  It's  All  About 
Monday  Sept.  22 

Rm.  605  S.A. 
5.45  p.m. 


INSTANT 
CASH 
FOR 
USED 
BOOKS 


EXPERIENCED  BUYER  ON  DUTY  SEPT.  22,  23,  24 

from  9  a.m.  to  12  p.m.  -  1  p.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Carleton  University  Bookstore 


FREE  CONTEST 


ENTRY  FORM 


71 


(SIMPLY)    Affix  a  one  dollar  bill  in  this  square 
and  bring  to  HONEST  JOHN'S  new  location  in 
the  basement  of  the  Commons  Bldg.  (Open  8am- lam) 

(music,  dancing,  food,  seats  250  students-300  if  friendly) 

Winning  entries  will  be  based  on  neatness  and /or 
originality. 

(All  entries  become  the  property  of  HONEST  JOHN  Enterprises  ) 


NAME 


AGE  (if  over  10) 


ADDRESS   SEX   Yes 

1        (Sorry -students  from  Hinckley,  Ohio  prohibited) 

Some  of  the  fabulous  prizes  — 
a  hot dog  (or) 
a  hamburg  (or) 
a  Rat shake  (or) 
a  smoked  meat  sandwich  (or) 
an  autographed  picture  of  Honest  John  (or) 


.No 


a  pizza  (or) 

a  hot  meatball  sandwich  (or) 
50  cents  cash 


WARNING  ■  Do  not  spinnel,  fool  nor  mulitote 


French  beef 


Editor,  Carleton: 
The  year  has  hardly  begun  and 
already  the  bureaucracy  of  Car- 
leton administration  has  begun 
its  routine  of  screwing  the  stu- 
dents. 

Take  the  French  Department  for 
instance.  All  students  wishing  to 
register  in  French  110  were  sub- 
jected to  a  two  hour  placement 
test  which  determined  whether  or 
not  they  qualified  for  the  course 
(this  test  was  compulsory  -  no 
student  would  be  considered  to 
have  registered  in  the  course 
unless  he  had  written  it.)  This 
Wednesday  the  department  an- 
nounced that  the  results  of  the 
test  were  not  available,  and  that 
students  were  not  to  inquire  about 
their  results. 

Through  a  friend  I  found  out 
that  the  results  were  indeed  av- 
ailable, at  the  office  of  a  pro- 
fessor just  down  the  hall  from 
the  secretary's  office. 

This  professor  told  me  that 
department  policy  was  not  to 
release  any  of  the  marks,  in 
order  that  "unnecessarry  con- 
fusion" not  be  created  amongst 
the  students,,  He  condescended, 
however,  to  give  me  my  mark, 
after  I  swore  not  to  let  his 
name  or  room  be  known* 

This  same  department  is  going 
to  recommend  disciplinary  action 
for  any  student  who  misses  more 
than  four  lectures  without  a  note 
from  the  doctor  or  mommy  or 
someone  o 

I  think  that  it's  about  time  that 
some  people  realize  that  wegrad- 
uated  from  public  school  some 
time  ago.  and  that  we  are  cap- 
able of  looking  after  ourselves 
now.  I,  for  one,  resent  being 
told  what's  good  for  me  and  what's 
not. 

Rous  Norman  Arts  TI 

Garbage  items 

Editor,  The  Carleton, 
■  Call  for  a  quorum,"  "Please 
record  the  vote,"  "I  call  the 
question,"  "Let's  suspend  the 
constitution."  "We  can  do  any- 
thing as  long  as  we  have  a 
majority  vote,"  "Let's  vote  to 
decide  whether  we  are  going  to 
vote  at  all," 

This  was  the  prevailing  image 
atthelaststudents'council  meet- 
ing I  attended.  It  took  our  "left 
wing"  council,  involved  in  its 
bureaucracy,  four  hours  to  hastle 
out  about  eight  garbage  items. 
Inclusive  was  a  traditional  "Pre- 
sidents' Address"  which  sounded 
like  a  rhetorical  diahorrea  rather 
than  anything  else. 

The  address  preaching  a  "non 
apologetic"  and  "action"  stu- 
dents' council  has  a  flavor  at 
personal  apology  at  the  presi- 
dent for  his  conflicting  role  play 
as  the  left  wing  radical  and  the 
president  at  a  bureaucratic  or- 
ganization, our  mighty  council. 

As  a  member  of  the  NUG  Com- 
mittee, I  had  gone  to  the  meet- 
ing eagerly  looking  forward  to 
some  intelligent  debate  on  the 
NUG  Report,  an  excellent  piece 
of  work,  in  my  opinion,  put  to- 
gether by  Judi  Stevenson  and  Dave 
Rayside. 

Half  the  council  members  were 
bent  on  trying  to  stop  others 
from  getting  anything  done,  and 
vice  versa.  Sitting  inside  a  le- 
galistic legislative  box,  in  the 
great  political  tradition  of  our 
country,  the  "radical  students' 
council"  dismissed  its  meeting 
before  even  touching  the  NUG 
Report  because  of  a  lack  of  a 
quorum. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  about  thirty  freshmen  and  a 
few  others  who  had  gone  mainly 
to  hear  a  debate  of  NUG,  But 
after  all  irrespective  of  all  our 
radical  ideas,  we  are  still  a 
miniature  of  the  same  society  at 
which  we  are  throwing  stones 
day  in  and  day  out. 


Why  don't  we  overcome  our  own 
bureaucratic  hangups  instead  of 
criticizing  the  tyrannies  at  "sub- 
rosa"  techniques  used  by  the 
imperialists  and  our  govern- 
mental structures.  We  are  at- 
tacking bureaucracies  with  more 
bureaucracies.  Not  very  radical. 
Maybe  to  fight  one  idea  we  need 
another  idea.  Not  the  same  one. 
Dissolving  the  students'  council 
might  be  an  important  first  step. 
Atul  Kohli, 
Special  Student 

Cartoon  gripe 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  cartoon  on  page  four  of 
last  week's  Carleton  is  absurd 
and  also  contradictory!  My  log- 
ical brain  is  buzzing  over  such 
insidious  propaganda,, 

I  have  read  that  the  folk-idiom 
"MrB  Charlie"  arose  in  the 
United  States,  It  has  a  connection 
with  the  subservient  role  endured 
by  the  harassed  negro  in  a  dom- 
inating white  society. 

It  must  be  too  late  to  save  the 
raddled  brain  of  the  pathetic 
little  figure  with  arms  raised  in 
semaphore,  which  I  will  call 
S(uffering)  Oppressed)  SCtudent). 
Poor  little  SOS  has  let  himself 
be  brainwashed  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, he  doesn't  know  where  he 
lives  in  North  America, 

Any  analogy  between  negro  as 
slave  and  student  as  sufferer  is 
overdrawn,  rather  silly  and  any- 
thing but  valid,  like  the  whole 
cartoon.  For  just  one  thing,  no 
one  has  to  go  to  university.  (If 
you  don't  like  it  we'll  get  you 
started  in  Mao  books,  astrology 
columns  and  old  Richard  Need- 
ham  articles  for  your  very  own 
do-it-yourself  university). 

Besides,  the  dreadful  confronta- 
tion of  white  vs  black  is  en- 
demic in  the  United  States.  Un- 
fortunately, Canadians  have  more 
than  enough  prejudices  to  re- 
solve without  importing  another 
nation's  obsessionsand conflicts. 
Margaret  Halferdahl  B.A, 
Hon,  Vice-President 
The  Ottawa  Choral  Society 

Poli-sci  answers 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Dear  Mr.  Neary  -  There  are  no 
graduates  from  American  uni- 
versities who  teach  Canadian 
government  courses  in  this  de- 
partment, 

Mike  Whittington 
Assistant  Professor. 
Political  Science, 

Warn  visitors 

Editor,  The  Carleton, 

A  recent  proposal  passed  by 
the  Carleton  Student's  Council 
will  permit  City  of  Ottawa  Pol- 
ice to  come  on  campus  at  the 
request  of  the  campus  secur- 
ity men,  to  ticket  illegally  parked 
vehicles  that  do  not  display  a 
parking  permit  from  the  univer- 
sity. 1  believe  this  to  be  a  ne- 
cessary step. 

However,  I  believe  that  the  un- 
iversity should  either  post  a  no- 
tice at  the  entrances  to  the  un- 
iversity stating  that  visitors' 
parking  is  permitted  only  in  the 
designated  areas,  or  put  signs 
where  parking  is  not  permitted 
on  campus. 

At  present,  the  university 
parking  regulations  state  that 
where  there  are  no  signs,  park- 
ing is  not  permitted.  The  city 
regulation  states  that  where  there 
are  no  signs,  parking  is  permit- 
ted. I  don't  believe  that  visitors 
to  our  campus  should  be  ex- 
pected to  know  university  park- 
ing rules. 

In  the  best  interest  of  good 
community  relations,  I  think 
something  in  this  regard  should 
be  considered. 

Brian  Chadderton 
Journalism  III 
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CUS  is  out  of  touch  with  students 


PORT  ARTHUR  (CUP)  -  Last  August, 
in  a  widely-misrepreported  speech, 
then-incoming  CUS  president  Peter  War- 
rian  told  delegates  to  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students  congress  that  "this  is  the 
year  to  take  it  to  the  people." 

Somehow,  it  didn't  happen,  and  CUS 
finished  the  year  with  fewer  members, 
bigger  travel  bills  incurred  through 
flitting  around  the  country  fighting  re- 
ferenda, and  the  same  problems. 

The  student  councillors  who  attended 
that  convention  found  that  the  people 
on  their  campuses  didn't  like  what  CUS 
was  saying  in  its  policy  resolutions, 
possibly  because  nobody  was  quite  sure 
how  the  reality  of  Canadian  problems 
related  to  rousing  choruses  of  "Ho! 
Hoi  Ho  Chi  Minn!",  red  and  black 
flags,  and  dimly  understood  rhetoric 
about  American  imperialism  and  the 
evils  of  capitalism. 

This  should  have  been  the  crucial 
debating  point  during  the  rest  of  the 
congress.  Instead,  too  many  delegates 
channeled  their  efforts,  not  into  un- 
derstanding the  rhetoric,  but  in  re- 
wording it  to  appeal  to  their  more 
moderate  constituencies. 

For  example,  in  one  resolution,  the 
term  "American  imperialism"  was  re- 
wored  to  something  like  ' ' American 
control  of  Canadian  industry." 

The  fundamental  struggle  over  the 
structure  of  the  union  was  carried  on  by 
the  left  and  the  right-wing  elements  at 
the  conference. 

Conservative  delegates  from  four  uni- 
versities, noting  that  CUS  is  not  a  union 
or  even  a  movement,  wanted  to  turn  the 
clock  backward  several  years  byturning 
CUS  into  a  voluntary  federation. 

Gesta  Abois,  presidentof  the  University 
of  Toronto  student  council,  noted  that 
"attempts  to  build  a  mass  movementout 


by  Ron  Thompson 
and  Paul  MacRea 

of  an  organization  which  lacks  all  the 
characteristics  have  created  a  dynamic 
which  this  static  structure  can't  cope 
with." 

Abols'  proposed  solution,  the  federa- 
tion, would  unfortunately  change  only  one 
aspect  of  the  contradiction  he  outlines 
by  retreating  to  what  he  called  "an 
embryonic  stage  of  the  new  status  quo, 
in  effect,  a  liberal  organization." 

And  this  is,  in  effect,  no  solution.  It 
merely  counsels  students  to  incur  some 
sort  of  collective  amnesia,  to  deny  what 
they  have  learned  about;  the  role  and 
structure  of  the  university  within  Ca- 
nadian society;  a  society  dominated  by 
American  corporate  capitalism.  It  coun- 
sels students  to  avoid  seeking  answers 
to  their  problems  -  in  fact,  to  deny 
they  have  problems. 

The  congress  delegates  recognized  this 
fact,  and  the  federation  proposed  died 
on  the  Plenary  floor  for  lack  of  a 
seconder. 

That  left  two  alternatives:  A  smashed 
CUS  -  "belly-up  at  Christmas"  some 
called  it  -  with  another  string  of  refer- 
endum defeats  in  the  fall  term;  or  a  new 
CUS. 

"We  cannot  go  back,"  Warrian  told  the 
congress.  "We  don't  smash  CUS,  but 
we  do  smash  through  the  limitations  of 
the  structures  of  present  student  un- 
ionism." 

Did  any  of  it  stick?  The  answer  to  this 
determines  whether  CUS  dies  at 
Christmas,  or  gets  reborn  through  a 
new  relationship  of  student  councils  and 
their  constituencies,  and  the  councils 
to  CUS. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  some 
delegates  have  taken  up  the  problem 
seriously. 


Members  of  at  least  one  large  uni- 
versity student  council  have  already 
begun  to  discuss  creating  a  real  union 
style  of  student  government.  Initially 
this  would  mean  mass  meetings  instead 
of  council  meetings,  with  everyone  who 
attended  having  the  right  to  vote.  Hope- 
fully, this  would  be  further  carried  into 
political  action. 

And  CUS  can  be  important,  not  be- 
cause "CUS"  can  bring  into  effect 
the  programs  it  passes  atthe  congresses, 
but  because  the  congress  allows  students 
to  come  together  to  discuss  and  hammer 
out  an  analysis  of  what  is  wromg  in  the 
university,  and  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  Those  students  will  then  return  to  the 
campuses  where  they  can  talk  to  and 
work  with  students  not  at  the  congress. 

CUS  is  important,  not  because  through 
the  publishing  and  distribution  of  reso- 
lutions and  fighting  referenda  it  can 
convince  students  of  the  need  for  social 
change  in  the  university,  but  because  it 
has  the  resources  to  do  research  and 
distribute  its  findings,  the  resources  to 
provide  information  on  issues  and  pro- 
vide communication  among  local  councils 
about  what's  happening  on  other 
campuses. 

The  CUS  resolutions  are  nothing  in 
themselves. 

The  confrontations  must  still  come,  not 
in  the  student  council  meetings,  or  even 
in  mass  policy  meetings.  It  must  come 
in  the  classroom  with  students  joining 
together  to  struggle  towards  an  under- 
standing of  what  the  content  of  the 
courses  is,  challenging  the  lecturer,  the 
examination  system,  doing  course  cri- 
tiques, setting  up  parallel  courses  and 
course  unions. 

Taking  it  backtothe  students  -  success- 
fully -  may  be  the  only  cure  for  the 
disease  infecting  CUS  and  the  student 
councils. 
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There  are  only  three  shopping  week* 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

Orientation  week  is  the  week  when  the  shopping  centre  atmos- 
phere at  Carleton  is  at  its  best.  , 

And,  somewhere  along  the  line,  the  product  "student  unionism 
gets  dropped  into  the  shopping  cart  along  with  all  the  forms,  hand- 
books and  schedules. 

When  he  approached  freshmen  in  the  Tory  Building,  Rod  Manchee, 
second  vice-president  on  Carleton's  Students'  Council,  discovered 
that  they  either  weren*t  interested  in  the  term  student  unionism 
or  they  quickly  agreed  that  students  need  some  type  of  union  and 
waltzed  off. 

Within  the  next  three  weeks,  Carleton  students  will  have  to  make 
some  sort  of  contact  with  the  concept  of  student  unionism. 

Interim  council  president,  Lorenz  Schmidt,  Rod  Manchee,  arts 
rep  Ann  Castle,  men's  residence  vice-president  J.F.  Germain, 
lan  Kimmerly,  and  Barb  Cameron  are  around  to  see  that  Carleton 
students  at  least  pick  up  the  product  from  the  pile  in  their  shop- 
ping carts  before  the  CUS  membership  referendum  Oct.  16  and  16 

The  six  have  recently  returned  from  the  33rd  annual  congress 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students  at  Lakehead  University.  The 
seventh  delegate  from  Carleton  was  Ernie  Tannis. 

And,  with  the  exceptions  of  Barb  Cameron,  Anne  Castle  and  Ernie 
they  have  signed  a  form  committing  themselves  to  fighting  pro-CUS 
in  the  upcoming  referendum. 

The  delegates  varied  in  their  opinions  on  the  actual  value 
of  the  Lakehead  congress. 

Rod  Manchee,  who  attended  the  32nd  Congress  at  Guelph  last 
year  thought  that  the  Lakehead  one  was  a  "lot  better  than  the 
Guelph  one" 

"People  were  made  a  lot  more  aware  ...a  lot  more  was  done 
in  a  constructive  wav  for  CUS,"  he  said. 


Education 


Lorenz  Schmidt  sees  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  CUS  education 
resolutions  to  Carleton,  as  most  of  the  present  council  ran  on 
an  education  reform  platform  anyway. 

The  fifteen  page  position  paper  which  came  out  of  the  congress 
included  resolutions  on  the  right  to  pursue  critical,  unoppressed 
learning,  control  of  curriculum,  and  course  unions  based  on  arti- 
culation of  concrete  demands  from  the  mass  of  students  within 
a  discipline. 

Back  at  Carleton,  Schmidt  cited  situations  where  the  resolutions 
might  be  applied. 

"All  we  have  to  do  is  look  around  at  the  200-people  lectures  and 
the  50-people  seminars  and  ask  are  the  type  of  things  which  students 
are  being  taught  relevant  to  what  he'll  do  or  to  society's  problems." 

Schmidt  gave  what  he  calls  the  classic  exampleof  the  lecture  system 
foul-up  at  Carleton: 

"In  Sociology  300  there  are  200  people  enrolled.  Two  years  ago  when 
the  course  started  it  was  supposed  to  be  a  seminar  group  of  30  students 
exploring  education. 

"What  happens  in  a  class  of  200  people? 

"The  lecturer  is  seen  asaperson  who  transmits  information.  Students 
relate  to  that  information  in  an  assimilative  learning  process.  They 
take  that  information,  concretize  it  by  reading  the  assigned  material 
and  then  bring  all  this  information  to  fruition  through  essays  written 
along  given  guidelines  and  exams  where  he  repeats  to  the  professor 
what  the  professor  has  given  him  in  terms  of  readings  and  notes. 

"I  would  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  this  isn't  an  educative  process 
at  all,  but  an  assimilative  one, ' '  he  said. 

Arts  rep  Anne  Castle  aired  an  opposite  point  of  view  when  she  asked 
how  does  the  professor  feel  when  the  enrollment  in  his  class  doubles 
or  triples  from  one  year  to  the  next 

"All  of  a  sudden  200  people  are  taking  Steven  Richer's  course  in 
which  he  had  78  last  year." 

"I  know  how  I'd  feel.  I'd  be  pissed  off. 

"I  think  the  view  on  the  students'  part  that  the  faculty  and  admin- 
istration and  everyone  is  against  him  is  totally  misguided,"  Miss 
Castle  charged. 


Lorenz  Schmidt  arrived  at  the  congress  concerned  with  both  the 
survival  of  CUS  and  the  content  of  the  resolutions  in  terms  of 
that  survival.  . ,      ,  , ,      ...  , 

"I  think  that  the  congress  has  come  up  with  a  viable  solution  for 
a  mainstream  organization  like  CUS.  The  content  in  the  educa- 
tion and  unionism  resolutions  are  quite  sound.  The  education 
resolutions  get  at  the  real  crunch  of  the  problem— the  question 
of  the  relationship  in  the  classroom,, 

"With  the  concept  of  unionism  that  came  out,  I  think  a  lot  of 
student  councils  realized  that  their  councils  were  archaic  in  re- 
lating to  the  student  body.  I  think  they  realized  that  they  had  nei- 
ther the  structure  nor  the  intention  to  relate  to  the  student  body. 
Consequently  CUS  ought  to  be  a  catalyst  in  making  councils  re- 
late to  the  student  body,"  he  said. 

Both  Ann  Castle  and  Barb  Cameron  were  somewhat  negative 
in  their  reaction  to  the  congress. 

Miss  Castle  was  disappointed  in  the  structure  of  the  congress 
as  a  whole.  She  felt  that  the  three  main  groups  set  up  for  discus- 
sion were  disorganized  in  their  approach  to  their  topics. 

"I  think  discussion  could  have  been  made  far  more  constructive 
if  the  secretariat  had  defined  the  basic  platform.  We  were  given 
a  book  of  resolutions  from  the  previous  year  and  a  book  compiled 
by  David  Black  (CUS  research  director)  but  neither  provided  a 
creative  framework," 

While  Barb  Cameron  feels  that  something  productive  may  yet 
come  out  of  the  congress,  she  also  feels  that  the  important  debate 
on  unionism  never  happened, 
"There  are  real  contradictions  in  how  a  mainstream  organiza- 
tion dealing  with  people  whose  political  consciousness  is  not 
really  developed  at  this  point  can  form  a  union. 


Ten  days  af ter  i ts  conchy  , 
delegates  to  the  lakehead  Cj0'Qi 
ton  news  editor  Sheila  Hei 

"I  think  there  has  to  be  son  _u 
for  council  presidents  to  go 

What  exactly  is  student  unions 

Again,  the  delegates  varied  in  *  it 

"The  most  important  issue  i.efer 
ism.  We  must  define  unionising 
paign",  says  Rod  Manchee. 

Barb  Cameron  doesn't  thii^s  ol 
should  be  that  students  have'jg  b 
at  university  for  three  or  four  J 

Definitions  of  unionism  carrwner 
attempted  to  analyze  the  pre^»  . 

The  "left"  included  not  onlj  ^g 
members  of  the  outgoing  sec^ 
was  more  or  less  the  spokes  ma^gs 
CUS  research  director  '68  -  ea^e 
'  worker  '68  -  '69  and  Jim  R^hir 
their  say  too. 

What  the  left  accomplished  jy 
Rod  Manchee: 

"In  the  context  of  the  coring " 
things.  There  was  a  left  cauctnjg 
and  their  dog  showed  up.  Ths,  0f . 
that  you  can  use  left.  Then  ther'ej8( 


The  taping  session  was  three  hours  long.  When  the  smoke  had  cleared,  CUS  dele- 
gates, (left  to  right),  JF.  Germain,  Lorenz  Schmidt,  Barb  Cameron,  Anne  Castle, 


Ian 

Uon 


Kimmerly  iee 
at  CarlOarl 


Why  we  should  stay  OUT 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

A  bunch  of  people  in  the  halls  are 
mouthing  off  about  how  we  should 
vote  to  rejoin  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students,  so  I  just  want  togive 
everybody  the  facts  on  why  the 
whole  idea  of  that  union  is  worth- 
less from  beginning  to  end. 

The  CUS  campaign  is  getting 
to  be  a  big  annual  event  at  Car- 
leton, and  for  most  of  us  it's 
just  a  great  big  bore. 

Just  like  in  previous  years,  we 
can  expect  the  crowd  of  radicals 
to  run  around  trying  to  persuade 
us  to  think.  Trying  to  persuade 
us  to  rejoin  the  national  student 
union.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  we 
even  think  of  supporting  a  na- 
tional group  which  passes  radi- 
cal resolutions,  even  if  it  is 
democratic  like  they  say. 

I  mean,  who  are  we  to  make 
decisions  on  social  policies,  as 
though  we  ought  to  have  any 
say  in  anything,  as  though  the 
government  pays  any  attention 
to  us  Vids, 

And  fcfeunn^nd  Daddy  say  CUS 


is  just  a  bunch  of  hippie  anar- 
chists and  that  kids  should  wait 
till  they're  grown  up  before  they 
start  trying  to  run  things,  and 
you  know  the  newspapers  don't 
like  CUS  either.  And  Mummy  and 
Daddy  and  the  newspaper  people 
should  know  because,  after  all, 
they  were  students  themselves 
once. 

Damned  good  world 

Like,  when  they  were  at  col- 
lege they  had  a  real  fun  time 
without  trying  to  be  radicals  or 
anything  dirty  like  that,  and  the 
world  they  made  for  us  ungrateful 
kids  is  pretty  damned  good,  even 
if  there  are  a  few  minor  prob- 
lems. 

And  anyway,  Mi-.  Radical,  I  got 
my  beer  and  my  Playboys  and 
I'm  happy,  hear? 

H"  I'm  a  good  boy,  if  I  keep 
those  marks  coming  in  for  Mum- 
my and  Daddy  and  I  get  my 
degree,  I'll  be  out  on  top  of  the 
world,  see,  and  then  watch  me 
screw  the  system:  more  beer. 


more  Playboys  than  I  even  have 
now,  and  even  abiggersalaryand 
car  than  Daddy  has.  Maybe  even 
a  Cadillac. 

So  just  don't  give  me  that  crap 
about  poverty,  the  Indians,  Viet- 
nam, Biafra.  cause  I'd  rather  sit 
on  my  ass  and  I'm  perfectly  happy 
with  everything,  see? 

And  none  of  that  stuff  about 
improving  courses,  because,  as 
Dad  once  put  it,  it's  a  real  priv- 
ilege for  a  kid  to  get  to  go  to 
university.  And  it  is:  think  of  all 
the  kids  in  India  who  don't  even 
have  the  chance. 

Well  then,  now  you  see.  I'm  all 
right,  Jack,  and  I  don't  parti- 
cularly giw  a  shit  about  anyone 
else. 

So  now  you  know  why,  when  that 
referendum  comes  up  soon  on 
CUS,  I'm  going  to  vote  a  big  fat 
no. 

And  Jim  and  Bill  and  Hank  and 
the  rest  of  the  guys  are  going  to 
vote  no  too,  so  you'd  just  better 
surrender  now,  Mr.  Longhaired 
Radical  Creep! 


CUS  ate 


The  decision  by  Carleton  students  to  pull  out  of  CUS  in  last  Nov-bri1 
ember's  referendum  was  a  close  one. 
When  the  votes  were  tallied  there  were  1,298  votes  against  an 
1,043  votes  for  membership  in  CUS. 

Anne  Castle  talked  to  students  during  Orientation  Week  and  foun 
some  highly  resentful  of  another  referendum  being  held  as  tlitle 
issue  had  been  settled,  however  closely,  last  year.  0f 

Ann  herself  feels  that  a  lot  has  happened  since  last  year  and  thaed 
there  should  be  a  referendum.  5  he 

Ian  Kimmerly  said  that  the  people  whom  he  talked  to  were  almosrs 
unanimous  in  saying  that  CUS  needed  another  chance.  st 

lisn 

CUS  is  different  l? 

"They  feel  that  CUS  is  qualitatively  different  than  last  year. 
People  now  want  a  union  of  students  that  is  radical  to  the  extent 
that  it  talks  about  societal  problems,  confronts  people  and  hasn't 
moved  into  a  position  so  far  away  that  they  can't  support  it," 
he  said. 

J-F  Germain,  men's  vice  president  of  residence  is  faced  with 
the  problem  that  "you  have  to  let  people  know  what  CUS  is  before 
you  argue  the  point." 

Lorenz  Schmidt  is  aware  of  and  is  trying  to  make  others  aware 
of  the  qualitative  changes  in  CUS' 

"CUS  has  changed  in  terms  of  issues  and  its  reaction  to  these 
issues. 

"There  are  concrete  action  programs  that  I  think  most  students 
have  to  relate  to.  The  entire  question  of  education,  for  example, 
rne  education  resolutions  have  been  tightened.  There  is  more 
intellectual  content  in  them." 

Less  than  fifty  per  cent  of  the  campus  voted  in  last  year's  ref- 
erendum. 
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for  CUS  membership  referendum 
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"left"  meant  two 
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I  grouping  or  way 
se  that  happened. 


People  like  Black,  Levitt  of  University  of  Waterloo,  and  Harding 
were  doing  something  qualitatively  different  than  what  those  who 
showed  up  in  that  big  left  caucus  meeting  were  doing.  1  really 
liked  a  lot  of  what  they  were  doing.  It  said  something  to  me 

I  think,  say  at  the  first  plenary,  a  lot  of  people  were  willing  to 
come  in  and  what  they  were  going  to  do  was  word  motions  as  nicely 
as  they  could.  They  didn't  want  to  think  about  what  they  were  doing 
and  why  they  were  doing  and  they  didn't  want  to  make  the  connec- 
tion between  congress  and  their  own  campuses. 
"This  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  kind  of  thought  process  that 
was  going  on.  Some  of  the  delegates  may  have  thought  that  they 
were  doing  great  things  and  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  mechanics 
that  happened  through  Black,  through  McPeake,  through  Harding 
and  through  the  Waterloo  group  the  delegates  would  have  gone 
back  to  their  campuses  and  we  would  have  had  a  repeat  of  Guelph. 

"Basically,  I  think  what  was  being  attempted  was  that  Waterloo 
et  al  were  trying  to  make  the  delegates  what  was  said  so  rhe- 
torically at  Guelph:  There  are  not  just  student  problems,  there 
are  societal  problems.  You  can't  deal  with  all  these  problems  in 
your  own  little  context.  You've  got  to  start  talking  about  going 
out  into  the  community  because  that's  what  university  is  all  about." 

Debate  that  never  came 

Barb  Cameron  pointed  out  that  McPeake's  resignation  as  chair- 
man and  his  speech  to  a  hushed  audience  of  delegates  on  how  his 
functions  as  chairman  were  a  reflection  of  what  the  liberal-cor- 
porate structures  do  to  your  way  of  thinking  and  acting  was  es- 


sentially the  important  debate  that  never  came  up--about  students 
councils  as  specific  kinds  of  structures  and  how  there  are  all 
kinds  of  people  who  call  themselves  radicals  working  within  them 
and  saying  they're  doing  all  these  great  things  while  at  the  same 
time  their  egos  are  very  much  involved  in  being  on  students  coun- 
cil. 

"I  don't  think  that  the  secretariat  ever  really  handled  this  debate 
because  1  think  what  they  had  to  say  was  that  they  felt  that  they 
could  work  within  this  liberal  corporate  structure  and  not  be  lib- 
eral," she  said. 


Approach  to  change 


Lorenz  Schmidt  saw  the  split  between  the  Waterloo  group  and  people 
like  Loney,  as  one  over  how  societal  change  should  be  approached. 

"The  Waterloo  group  was  saying  that  you  should  go  back  and 
lay  on  the  rhetoric  about  capitalism  and  get  the  students  organ- 
ized while  the  other  group  was  saying  that  because  of  where  people 
are  at  sociologically,  how  they've  been  screwed  up  by  univer- 
sity in  terms  of  the  power  relationships  in  society,  this  isntthe 
approach  you  should  take  right  now.  I  dont  think  that  the  Waterloo 
group  gets  at  the  substantive  approach  to  politicization," 

The  right  approach  to  student  unionism  is  a  multi-faceted  question. 
But  while  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  different  approaches  are  being 
discussed  in  the  context  of  a  CUS  referendum,  there  are  other 
other  questions  to  be  dealt  with. 

One  of  these  is  the  education  situation  at  Carleton  and  another  is 
a  students  right  to  remain  apolitical  in  face  of  political  education 
at  Carleton. 


Finances 


Ian  Kimmerly,  a  sociology  student  at  Carleton  University,  was 
elected   CUS  Finance  Commissioner  at  the  Lakehead  Congress. 

In  drawing  up  the  budget  this  year,  the  finance  committee  made 
up  two  budgets.  One  budget  was  based  on  the  financial  commit- 
tments already  made  by  some  eight  universities  and  the  expectation 
that  CUS  will  win  at  least  50%  or  the  upcoming  referendum, 

The  other  budget  has  been  nicknamed  the  "belly-up"  budget. 
Should  CUS  be  forced  to  close  at  Christmas  through  losses  incur- 
red in  the  referendums,  the  budget  provided  for  a  paying  up  of 
salaries  of  the  secretariat  and  bills. 

"There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  in  the  newspapers  about  the  "belly- 
up"  budget  and  how  the  financial  picture  is  dependent  upon  other 
things, 

"There's  also  been  a  lot  of  talk  that  the  U.  of  T.  referendum  Is 
key  to  CUS.  That's  true  only  in  one  sense.  It  is  tru  in  the  sense 
that  if  CUS  loses  U.  of  T.  it  will  have  important  psychological 
effects. 

"But  it  is  conceivable  that  CUS  can  go  on  if  they  lose  U.  of  T. 
We're  working  out  plans  to  overlap  services.  For  example,  member 
universities  of  Ontario  Union  of  Students  can  participate  in  the 
CUS  travel  program  in  Ontario.  However,  if  U.  of  T.  pulls  out  of 
CUS  the  travel  program  would  at  best  break  even. 

"Right  now,  we're  in  a  good  financial  position.  If  we  lose  U.  of 
T.,  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  at  Christmas  about  whether 
to  close  CUS  or  not, 

"I  don't  think  it  will  be  made  solely  on  a  financial  basis.  It  will 
be  made  on  basis  of  who  we've  got.  U.  of  T.  is  important  but  not 
crucial  to  the  financial  picture  or  to  CUS  for  that  matter." 


Carl  Swai] 

!  had  aired  their  views  on  student  unionism,  educa 
leton,  and  CUS  finances. 


ton 


ings  up  the  question  of  a  student's  right  to  be  a  polit- 

CUS  over  their  heads 

!  adopted  what  Ian  Kimmerly  described  as  a  pessim- 
f  view  when  she  pointed  out  that  the  ordinary  student 

with  things  "no  farther  than  the  end  of  his  nose  - 
lousing  and  his  $10,000  a  year  job  when  he  graduates." 

at  the  moment  that  CUS  has  gone  over  the  heads  of 
itudents.  Viet  Nam,  Quebec,  American  imperialism 
m  it's  really  hard  for  students  to  sit  down  and 
their  thinking  to  see  an  in-depth  solution  which  is 

-gj  everyday  interests." 
k  things   beyond  the  student?",  countered  Rod 

?  councils  be  aiming  at  a  process  in  which  students 
Mally  conscious  of  his  environment?  Should  we  be 
tt  students  with  the  things  that  are  going  on?  That's 
pa  Viet  Nam  and  Quebec  into  some  sort  of  perspec- 
til 

to  go  around  imposing  my  views  about  political 
cSry  engineer  in  university  who  already  has  35 
ija  per  week  anyway.  If  the  engineering  student 
<j  be  interested  than  he  has  every  right  not  to  be 
med  Miss  Castle. 

's  opinions  aren't  apolitical.  They're  political  in 
nigh  school  experience,  the  media  and  their  reaction 

oms,"  argued  Lorenz  Schmidt. 

i  pointed  out  that  students  are  political  by  the  very 
they're  finished  their  education  they  are  supposed 

J(fti  role. 


Awareness  of  union 
needed  for  survival 


by  Ian  Kimmerly 

The  students  of  Carleton  will 
have  a  chance  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  believe  renewed  mem- 
bership in  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  is  worthwhile  next 
month. 

There  is  much  debate  at  this 
University  about  resolutions, 
about  student  power,  about  Marx- 
Marxism  vs.  Liberalism,  and 
about  where  CUS  is  going.  And 
this  is  as  it  should  be.  How- 
ever few  people  know  of  CUS  as 
more  than  just  an  of f ice  on  Queen 
St. 

The  Congress: 

Each  year  in  August  the  CUS 
National  Congress  is  held.  The 
Congress  is  the  supreme  policy- 
making body  of  the  Union.  At 
the  Congress  the  policy  (such 
as  last  year's  ill-fated  support 
of  the  NLF  and  the  program 
i.e.  the  action  and  priorities  for 
the  coming  year  are  set. 

At  the  same  time  an  Annual 
General  Meeting  is  held  in  which 
the  Offficers  (President-Elect, 
Vi  ce  -pres  ident,  Finan  ce  and 
Program  Commissioner)  and  the 
National  Council  are  elected.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil which  meets  four  times  a 


year  to  ensure  that  the  Secre- 
tariat and  the  Officers  of  CUS 
are  working  on  the  priorities 
and  the  program  set  out  by  the 
Congress. 

Carry  out  program 

The  National  Office  is  located 
at  246  Queen  St.  The  support 
staff  (typists  etc.),  and  the  Se- 
cretariat work  from  this  office. 

The  composition  of  the  Secre- 
tariat varies  from  year  to  year. 
The  President  (Martin  Loney) 
and  Vice-President  (Michael  O*- 
Sullivan)  are  full-time.  This  year 
there  is  an  Associate  Secretary 
for  general  administrative  pur- 
poses, two  researchers,  and  two 
on  communications  work.  In  add- 
ition there  is  a  fieldworker  for 
the  Maritimes,  Ontario  (George 
Biggar),  two  half-time  on  the 
prairies,  and  one  for  B.C. 

It  is  the  job  of  the  Secretar- 
iat to  do  the  general  administra- 
tive work  of  the  Union  and  to 
carry  out  the  program  set  out 
by  the  Congress. 

The  Secretariat,  except  for  the 
elected  V.P.  are  appointed  bythe 
President-elect  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Council.  He 


reports  to  the  Congress  upon  his 
selection  and  the  fieldworkers 
are  then  approved  by  the  respec- 
tive regional  caucuses. 
The  National  Office  oversets 
the  CUS  Travel  Plan  and  the 
CUS  Life  Plan,  two  of  thp,  im- 
portant services  provided  by  the 
Union, 

Belief  in  unionism 
On  The  Local  Campus  the 
primary  liaison  between  CUS  and 
the  individual  student  is  the  Stu- 
dent Council.  Perhaps  this  has 
been  a  mistake  because  this  lia- 
ison simply  has  not  worked  on 
most  campuses. 
If  a  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
is  to  work  there  must  be  an 
awareness  of  the  union,  and  a 
belief  in  unionism  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  student.  At  the 
same  time  there  must  be  com- 
munication between  the  top  and 
the  general  membership,  and  a 
responsiveness  of  the  top  to  the 
general  membership.  If  the  in- 
dividual student  councils  have  not 
provided  this  liaison  in  the  past 
it  may  be  that  new  structures 
will  have  to  be  developed  that 
will  allow  direct  communication 
between  the  general  membership 
of  CUS  and  the  Secretariat. 
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Radicalism  is  Manchee's  hope 


by  Susan  Farkas 
Think! 

That  is  Fod  Manchee's  message 
to  you. 

It's  not  as  easy  as  it  sounds, 
You  have  to  say  'No!'  when  what 
your  professor  or  your  depart- 
ment is  saying  is  irrelevant  to 
you.  You  can't  rationalize  your 
non-involvement  in  student  af- 
fairs because  NUG  has  given 
students  a  chance  to  share  the 
bureaucracy.  You  have  to  con- 
sider some  of  your  problems 
—  like  unemployment,  housing 
and  even  courses  --  on  a  na- 
tional level. 

You  have  to  be  critically  in- 
volved. 

And  be  a  radical! 

Manchee's  definition  of  radical- 
ism is  "getting  down  to  the 
basic  question;  getting  to  the 
point  where  we  can't  cop  out 
by  saying  'we  just  don't  agree'. 
That's  where  we  can  start  to 
work  from. 

"It's  all  about  confronting  as 
many  people  as  you  can  with 
ideas  to  see  how  they  react." 

Manchee  will  try  to  do  this  at 
Carleton    in    mass  meetings. 


Though  he's  external  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Student  Council,  he  d 
much  rather  see  decisions  made 
by  student  unions,  so  that  they  d 
be  more  representative  of  the 
student  body. 

One  way  Manchee  will  evoke 
reaction  and  critical  awareness 
is  getting  people  mad,  through 
guerilla  theatre  and  caricature. 

This  is  a  method  which  pro- 
duced results  at  the  CUS  confer- 
ence Manchee  attended  recently. 
"People  were  getting  up  tight 
about  taking  action.  So  we  did 
a  skit  showing  people  theorizing, 
but  not  taking  action. 

"There  was  a  gap  of  liberal- 
ism. People  were  willing  to  adopt 
nice  rhetoric  ...  but  they  were 
not  willing  to  talk  about  chang- 
ing things." 

The  congress  then  went  on  to 
do  some  soul  searching,  to  try 
to  figure  out  how  they  could  be 
more  effective.  The  participants 
were  concerned  with  the  role  of 
the  student  in  the  society.  They 
realize  that  our  problems  of  un- 
employment and  housing  will  have 
to  be  solved  on  provincial  and 
national  levels.    Student  unions 


must  work  on  their  problems 
within  this  context. 
The  Student  Means  Survey  Man- 
chee organized  in  conjunction 
with  the  Placement  office  will 
provide  some  of  the  tools  for 
CUS  action. 

Manchee  also  stresses  the  im- 
portance of  local  action,  such  as 
our  student  council  buying  build- 
ings for  student  housing. 

The  Congress  moved  into  the 
educational  realm  of  student  life 
to  discuss  course  unions. 

Manchee  was  elected  to  the 
national  council  of  CUS.  In  this 
role  he  will  undertake  field  work 
at  Queen's,  Ottawa  t'„  and  other 
nearby  universities. 

CUS  has  set  up  a  network  of 
field  workers  who  can  draw  upon 
eacli  other's  experience  towards 
solving  a  problem. 

Another  of  Manchee's  responsi- 
bilities will  be  to  make  sure 
policies  are  enacted, 

Manchee  took  a  tour  of  several 
Western  universities  before  the 
Congress  to  talk  to  people  about 
the  questionnaire  of  his  survey- 


to  show  how  important  it  was 
and  how  those  interested  could 
use  them  on  their  own  campuses. 

He  explored  various  set  -  ups 
with  a  view  to  improving  the 
one  at  Carleton.  Thus  he  also 
made  many  contacts  who  will 
be  able  to  supply  further  infor- 
mation if  he  needs  it. 

Since  layout  defines  how  people 
react  to  each  other,  Manchee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  understand 
better  what  comes  out  of  these 
campuses  this  year. 

Manchee  believes  that  Carleton 
students  will  vote  to  re-enter 
CUS  in  the  referendum  to  be 
held  here  soon.  On  a  similar 
referendum  last  year,  Carleton 
decided  to  opt  out  of  the  union. 
This  decision  became  effective 
on  the  second  day  of  the  Con- 
gress.) 

Why  will  we  rejoin  CUS? 

"I  hope  students  will  discuss 
what  it's  all  about  and  reach  a 
rational  decision. 

"We  have  to  realize  that  we 
face  various  problems  as  a  group. 
If  we  try  to  face  them  as  atom- 
ized individuals  nothing  will  get 
done, "  he  said. 


Rod  Manchee 


The  Union  must  provide  more  leadership 


by  I.  Kimmerly 
Leadership  in  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  and  on  councils 
across  Canada  now  means  politi- 
cal leadership. 

This  political  leadership  comes 
in  the  areas  of  housing,  student 
loans,  student  unemploymsnt,  and 
more  importantly  in  analyzing, 
criticizing,  and  improving  the 
existing  educational  institutions. 

At  the  same  time  I  am  concerned 
that  a  union  be  legitimate  -  if  the 
leadership  does  not  communicate 
with  and  have  the  support  of  the 
membership  it  becomes  an  ir- 
relevant elite. 

The  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
"average  student"  that  CUS  was 
not  important  to  him  had  been 
developing  for  several  years. 

It  climaxed  last  year  in  the 
many  referenda  losses. 

However  it  is  also  true  that 
there  must  be  a  leadership  role  - 
even  at  the  expense  of  contro- 
versial resolutions.  And  to  ig- 
nore the  writings,  the  discuss- 
ions, the  analysis  of  the  past 
and  present  solely  to  win  ref- 
erenda is  clearly  not  acceptable. 

There  is  a  problem  everywhere 
in  Canada  with  inadequate  and 
insufficient  housing.  Stulglesias, 
president  of  Residence  Associ- 
ation, Frank  Germaine,  of  Resid- 
ence Association,  and  myself  mot 
before  the  congress  to  talk  speci- 
fically about  what  CUS  could  do 
in  the  coming  year.  A  number  of 
good  ideas  came  from  that  meet- 
ing. Read  on  to  see  what  happened 
to  them. 

During  the  congress 

There  were  three  formal  com- 
missions -  Student  in  Society, 
Education,  Unionism;  and  of 
course  the  general  plenary.  In 
addition  there  were  committees 


-  Finance,  and  Program;  cau- 
cuses -  Carleton,  Ontario,  Left 
Women's,  and  of  course  many 
informal  groupings. 

Carleton's  contribution 
All  our  delegates  contributed  a 
good  deal,  and  most  had  some 
hand  in writingpolicy statements. 
At  the  plenary  session  Carleton, 
together  withUofT,  was  probably 
the  biggest  contributor. 
Most  of  our  delegates  had  talked 
with  one  another  before  the  con- 
gress and  we  averaged  about  one 
Carleton  caucus  per  day  at  the 
congress.  These  caucuses  lasted 
up  to  about  two  hours  and  during 
the  caucus  we  discussed  events 
at  the  congress  and  the  policy 
that  came  from  the  commissions. 
Two  of  Carleton's  delegates 
were  elected  to  National  Council, 
Rod  Manchee  was  elected  one  of 
the  three  Ontario  reps,  and  I  was 
elected  Finance  Commissioner. 
Education  Commission 
The  Education  Commission  was 
to  some  extent  the  focal  point  of 
the  congress.  Most  delegates  felt 
that  the  policy  emphasis  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students  this 
year  should  be  on  education. 
Education  for  who,  the  relation 
of  education  to  society,  who  does 
the  present  education  system 
serve,  what  istaughtintheclass- 
room,  what  are  the  problems  with 
the  dynamics  in  the  classroom, 
were  the  type  of  questions  being 
asked  by  the  delegates. 
The  policy  statements  that  were 
debated  and  passed  will  be  the 
issues  that  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students*  future  will  be  fought 
on.    When  the  resolution  book 
comes  out  next  week,  I  urge  all 
Carleton  students  to  drop  into 
the  Student  Council  offices  to 


pick  up  a  copy. 

The  Student  in 
Society  Commission 
This  commission  debated  the 
problems  of  universal  access- 
ability,  housing  etc.  Anne  Castle 
had  a  major  role  in  writing  the 
universal  accessabiiity  policy 
statement. 

Frank  Germaine  organized  and 
was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
housing  sub-committee  of  Student 
in  Society.  Their  rcportanalyzed 
why  there  is  a  housing  crisis  in 
Canada  and  suggested  guidelines 
for  the  government,  the  com- 
munity, the  university  and  then 
suggested  specific  action  for  CUS 
to  take. 

It  suggested  that  CUS  organize 
a  library  of  material  written  and 
studies  on  housing  and  particu- 
larly student  housing.  After  this 
was  compiled  a  bibliography 
should  be  sent  out  to  campuses, 
housing  directors  and  others  con- 
cerned with  student  housing.  The 
bibliography  should  contain  ma- 
terial detailing  where  specific 
reports  are  available. 
In  addition  to  the  bibliography 
a  workbook  should  be  prepared 
by  CUS  outlining  specific  federal 
and  provincial  legislation  on  stu- 
dent housing,  and  outlining  some 
of  the  problems  to  be  expected 
with  municipalities  (e.g.  the  type 
of  zoning  restrictions  that  create 
problems).  The  third  part  of  this 
would  be  a  list  campus-by- 
campus  of  housing  directors. 
The  resolution  also  called  for 
this  handbook  to  be  kept  up  to  date 
periodically. 

The  sub-committee  report  was 
accepted  with  only  minor  changes 
by  the  committee,  and  if  I  re- 
member correctly  was  passed 


unanimously  by  the  plenary.  The 
proposals  for  action  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students  were 
precisely  those  talked  about  by 
Stu,  Frank,  and  myself. 
The  Commission  on  Unionism 
was  the  scene  of  a  very  im- 
portant debate.  The  future  of  the 
union  very  much  depends  on  how 
it  is  perceived  by  the  general 
student  membership.  It  was  felt 
at  the  commission  and  by  a 
majority  of  delegates  that  unless 
there  was  a  feeling  of  belonging 
to  a  union  which  implies  con- 
certed political  actionalong lines 
arrived  at  in  a  democratic  and 
representative  manner,  there 
was  no  purpose  to  continuing  CUS. 

An  association  which  did  no 
more  than  provide  services  to  the 
membership  was  considered  a 
cop-out  and  soundly  rejected  by 
even  the  most  "conservative" 
delegations. 


The  left  caucus 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about 
the  attack  on  Martin  Loney,  the 
president-elect,  from  the  "left". 
Many  people  came  to  the  congress 
worried  that  the  new  secretariat 
would  sell-out  in  order  to  win 
referenda,  It  was  felt  that  reso- 
lutions might  be  passed  on  the 
basis  that  they  not  offend  anyone, 
rather  than  on  a  principled  basis, 
and  that  no  discussion  of  unionism 
would  take  place  during  the  ref- 
erenda. My  impression  is  that 
congress  proved  this  fear  of 
the  left  unfounded,  and  that  the 
split  of  the  left  from  the  main- 
stream of  the  Congress  in  the 
last  few  days  was  sectarian  and 
ill-advised. 

In  summing  up  my  impressions. 


I  have  asked  myself  three  que. 
tions: 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  co 
gress  to  the  organization  of  t 
Canadian  Union  of  Students  in  t 
coming  year? 
Should  I  support  CUS  and  wh 
What  will  happen  in  the  comii 
year? 

The  congress  set  policy  ar 
developed  two  basic  prioritie 
that  there  be  an  emphasis 
education  issues  in  the  comii 
year,  and  that  the  referenda  \k 
fought  along  the  lines  of  dt 
bating  policy  passed  at  the  con 
gress  and  of  the  need  for  I 
national  union  of  students. 

A  lot  of  the  acrimony  and  tli 
factional  splits  that  appeared  & 
the  congress  in  my  opinion  wiif 
not  seem  relevant  to  the  individ? 
ual  campus  and  will  probably  nc 
be  important  in  the  coming  yearj 

I  have  decided  that  I  will  suppon 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Student;, 
and  help  organize  to  persuadi 
Carleton  students  of  the  benefit} 
of  rejoining  CUS. 

I  believe  in  a  union  becausj 
there  are  problems  in  the  edu 
cational  system  and  in  society 
and  the  best  way  I  can  see  d 
meaningful  change  and  retort 
is  a  national  union. 

In  the  coming  year  I  see  mud, 
debate  and  discussion  about  tN 
classroom  situation  -  over  30; 
in  one  thir d-year  sociolog 
course  -  about  the  future  o 
education,  and  about  the  relatioi 
of  education  to  the  type  of  so: 
ciety  we  are  likely  to  have  i 
the  future. 

I  see  a  vital  and  alive  union,  • 
union  that  will  be  increasing  re 
levant  and  important  and,  ul 
t  i  m  a  t  e  1  y ,  necessary  to  t  h 
general  student  population. 


Poem 


I  do  not  know  your  name,  but  under 
white  neon  I  have  seen  your  hair  glisten 
as  in  sunlight.  Once,  among  the  thousand 
other  faces  passing  in  the  tunnel,  our 
glance  met  for  an  instant,  while  we 
passed  in  different  directions.  Each 
Tuesday  and  Thursday  at  11:30,  each 
Friday  at  2:00,  I  see  you  walking  against 
the  concrete  wall.  I  remember  that,  as  the 
professor's  voice  fills  my  ears  with 
dry  breadcrusts.  One  day  when  I  see 
you  enmeshed  in  the  thousand  other  faces, 
I  will  turn  under  concrete  and  say 
HELLO.  Amid  the  tunnel  noise  like  a 
thousand  rushing  bats'  wings,  I  do  not 
know  if  you  will  hear  me. 

-  Robert  Schwarzmann 


Bob  Schwarzmann, 
Supplement  Editor 


Mark  Fawcett, 
Photo  Editor 
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University  system  predicated  on  the 
idea  that  reality  is  found  in  books 


trie  Mann,  the  author  of  this  article, 
s  an  active  member  of  the  U  5. 
tudent  movement  and  a  former  mem- 
i  the  S.D-S.  He  gave  this  talk  at 
he  University  of  Windsor  last  year. 

My  parents  never  went  to 
ollege.  They  spent  a  lot  of  time,  prob- 
bly  from  the  time  I  was  twelve  and 
-lirteen,  talking  to  me  about  college. 
Now,  they've  probably  never  even  seen 
tie  inside  of  a  college,  but  they  knew 
a  lot  about  what  it  was  like. 
|They  told  me  that  if  I  went  to  college 
Brat  that  would  be  a  place  where  I 
fcould  really  meet  people  who  are  get- 
ling  together  in  quest  of  knowledge, 
leople  who  are  interested  in  knowledge 
for  its  own  sake,  a  place  where  I 
would  really  broaden  myself,  where 
I  would  learn  a  lot  about  the  world, 
where  I  would  make  the  kind  of  friend- 
ships that  I  could  not  make  in  high 
school,  where,  though  I  didn't  like  the 
work  in  high  school,  I  would  find  college 
different,  you're  really  going  to  like 
your  work  in  college. 

Essentially,  in  a  lot  of  ways,  college 
was  described  to  me  as  being  very, 
very  different  from  the  lives  that  my 
parents  were  leading,  and  very  differ- 
ent from  the  kind  of  life  I  was  leading. 
College  was  being  held  up  as  a  very 
practical  Utopia.  And  so  I  wentto  school, 
I  remember  being  very  happy,  and  walk- 
ing into  a  dormitory,  as  at  Cornell. 
Downhill 

Well,  I  don't  know  where  it  start- 
ed to  go  downhill.  Maybe  1  could  talk 
Pbnut  the  fact  that  six  weeks  after  the 
school  year  started,  some  of  the  peo- 
ple got  mid-term  grades.  And  at  the 
end  of  mid-term,  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  the  people  were  asked  to 
leave.  And  so  the  dormitory  I  was 
in,  became,  in  some  way,  a  very  scary 
kind  of  place,  in  some  way  maybe 
like  a  jail. 

I  remember  first,  grabbing  my  books 
and  running  into  the  library.  Man,  was 
I  studying,  5,  6  maybe  7  hours  a  day, 
taking  so  many  notes.  Iwould  write 
7  pages  of  work  and  then  write  10  or 
:11  pages  of  notes... 

I  remember  trying  very,  very  hard  to 
do  well,  and  having  the  sense  that  this 
was  the  place  where  I  would  prove 
that  I  was  intellectual,  if  not  super- 
ior, at  least  talented. 

But  many  problems  started  to  deve- 
lop. One  of  the  problems  was  that 
six  or  eight  weeks  into  the  school 
year,  I  found  out  something;  something 
that  took  me  four  years  to  acknowledge. 
What  I  found  out  was  that  I  didn't 
like  to  read  and  write  too  much. 

Now,  for  those  of  you  coming  here, 
I  hope  you  like  to  read  a  lot,  and 
I  hope  you  like  to  write  a  lot,  because 
that's  what  college  is.  Stripped  of  all 
the  rhetoric.  You  get  your  books,  you 
read  a  lot,  you  listen,  and  you  write. 
You  get  some  more  books,  you  read 
them,  you  listen,  and  you  write. 

Reality  in  books 

You'd  better  be  committed  to  the  idea 
that  reality  is  found  in  books,  because 
the  whole  university  system  revolves 
around  that  concept. 
Now,  to  start  with,  I  think  a  lot  of 
wouldn't  want  to  be  here,  if  that 
►  the  definition  of  four  years  of  ourp 
.  If  you  went  up  to  the  average 
son  on  the  street  and  said  "Hey, 
-  got  something  really  good  for  you. 
^Jnna  come  to  a  place  where  you  spend 
flu:  or  five  hours  a  day  reading  and 
jMting?  Sound  great  doesn't  it?"  How 
TjSny  people  would  spontaneously  say 
J»ow"  "That's  exactly  what  I've  been 
"jjOking  forward  to  doing  for  four  years, 
few  do  I  join?"  "Oh,  you  dont  join, 


you  have  to  pay."  "Oh.  that  sounds 
good,  1  pay  to  read  and  write  for  five 
or  six  hours  a  day.  H-MMM  that  re- 
ally sounds  exciting". 

Clearly  the  university  was  not  based 
on  a  voluntary  system.  We  weren't  there 
because  we  found  it  rewarding.  We  were 
there  for  a  whole  series  of  different 
reasons.  But  very  few  of  those  reasons 
_came  from  inside  ourselves. 

In  the  second  semester,  it  was  warm, 
and  somehow  I  couldn't  get  into  that 
5  or  6  hours  a  day.  Somehow  I  really 
liked  the  springtime.  I  really  liked  to 
walk  around.  But  there  is  a  problem 
with  the  5  or  6  hours  if  you  like  to 
walk  around,  and  that  is  one  of  the 
most  amazing  things  about  college  is 
that  you're  never  finished. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  leisure,  In 
fact  the  week  is  just  one  big  tread- 
mill. 

More  books 

Plus  there's  ahvays  additional  books 
to  read,  additional  course  material  and 
often  the  course  materia!  is  more  than 
you  could  read  in  one  week. 

You're  always  ahead  in  this  and  be- 
hind in  that.  You  finally  get  caught 
up  in  that,  you're  behind  in  something 
else.  You  have  to  figure  out,  "Well, 
let's  see,  If  1  don't  show  up  for  this, 
and  I  say  I'm  sick,  then  I  can  have  the 
time  to  catch  up  on  that,"  and  the 
process  continues.  And  if  you  don't 
work,  which  happens  frequently,  you  find 
that  you  can't  enjoy  your  leisure. 

You  find  that  when  you  take  an  after- 
noon off,  ther's  this  cloud  hanging  over 
your  head,  "I  am  +hree  weeks  behind 
in  Ec.-lOl." 

Well,  that's  o.k,  If  you're  not  going 
to  do  your  work,  at  least  enjoy  your 
afternoon.  "Surev  But  I'm  three  weeks 
behind  in  Ec-101.  What  am  I  going 
to  do?  So  I  found  that  1  never  enjoyed 
either  work  or  leisure. 

So  I  did  the  only  logical  thing.  1  went 
to  sleep.  I  found  myself  sleeping  eight, 
then  eight  and  a  half  and  then  ten  hours. 
Then  ten  hours  plus  a  nice  two  hour 
nap  is  the  afternoon. 

I  found  myself  so  tired  that  I  was 
tired  when  I  woke  up. 

You  know,  I  would  wake  up  in  the 
morning  after  having  ten  hours  sleep; 
I  would  think  about  my  work,  think  about 
what  was  ahead  of  me,  and  plan  on 
having  my  afternoon  nap.  It  was  really 
very  scary.  What  I  was  beginning  to 
find  was  that  I  was  beginning  to  feel 
less  and  less  proud  of  myself. 

While  I  was  thinking  less  and  less 
of  myself,  I  discovered  that  there  were 
only  two  basic  options.  One  was  more 
sleep  and  the  other  was  finding  out  ways 
to  feel  more  and  more  of  myself. 

And  soon,  after  freshman  year,  be- 
cause I  had  been  president  of  my  dorm 
my  fraternity  told  me  that  it  was  good 
for  the  house  for  me  to  run  for  Trea- 
surer of  Inter- Fraternity  Council. 

Now  Treasurer  of  I.F.C.  is  a  very 
important  position.  What  the  treasurer 
actually  does;  well,  I  forget  actually, 
but  I  remember  it  was  very  important 
because  I  was  told  to  run  for  it. 

I  think,  in  fact,  what's  important  about 
being  treasurer  for  I.F.C.  is  that  you 
go  up  to  people  and  say  "I'm  treasurer 
of  the  I.F.C.  In  fact  that's  the  only 
thing  important  about  being  treasurer 
for  I.F.C. 

Treasurer 

After  Treasurer  for  I.F.C.  I  ran  for 
President  of  I.F.C.  the  next  year.  I 
lost  but  luckily  enough  i  won  Vice- 
President  for  I.F.C. 

Vice-President  is  not  as  good  as  Pre- 
sident, but  it's  better  than  Treasurer. 

Now  about  this  time,  I  got  pretty 
proficient  at  sleeping  -  I  had  it  worked 
out  pretty  much  to  a  size  -  but  every 
once  in  a  while  I  would  have  little 
academic  spurts. 


I  remember  going  to  some  professor 
who  would  say  to  me  stuff  like,  "Look, 
you're  doing  good  work.  You  just  showed 
up  for  two  straight  classes,  why  don't 
you  start  coming  more  often"?  "I  mean 
like  it's  not  too  late.  You  still  have 
five  weeks  left  in  the  semester.  I'd 
really  like  to  help  you.  Why  don't  you 
do  vour  work. 

And  I  remember  on  one  of  those  rare 
instances  when  I  was  talked  to  by  a 
faculty  person  feeling  fantastically  ex- 
hilarated, running  home  -  I  mean  li- 
terally running  -  back  to  the  fraternity, 
picking  up  a  book,  saying  "Man,  I'm 
really  gonna  do  it  this  time",  and  I 
would  read. 

I'd  read  the  first  five  or  six  pages 
and  then  read  the  next  nine,  this  is 
really  fantastic.  And  then  about  the  37th 
page  I'd  start  getting  sleepy  again.  And 
I  couldn't  figure  out  what  it  was. 
Well,  after  a  couple  of  those  starts 
it  became  clear  that  the  same  basic 
theme  was  developing  that  I  couldn't 
face  ...  I  don't  like  school- 
Now,  I  had  a  sociology  professor, 
who  was  by  some  peoples'  terms,  a 
radical,  but  who  was  a  radical  in  a  very 
interesting  way. 
His  course  was  about  alienation,  And 
the  basic  theme  of  the  course  was 
that  people  who  work  basically  don't 
like  their  work;  that  people  in  indus- 
trial society  are  doing  jobs  that  are 
kind  of  meaningless. 
Because  their  jobs  are  meaningless, 
because  they  are  ridiculous,  they  hate 
themselves  and  hate  their  work;  they 
don't  have  any  sense  of  being  a  whole 
person, 

I  said,  "What  a  beautiful  guy  to  say 
things  like  that.  What  a  very  sen- 
sitive person.  He's  really  great.  He 
really  understands  what's  wrong  with 
the  country.  He's  gonna  teach  me  a 
lot." 

Except  for  one  problem.  He  didn't  be- 
lieve that  alienation  extended  to  his 
course , 

He  didn't  believe  that  his  course  was 
work.  He  couidnt  believe  that  for  me, 
reading  his  19  books  on  alienation  was 
very  alienating.  As  a  result,  he  thought 
the  rest  of  society  was  terrible  except 
for  his  course. 

Mutual  favor 

Well,  I  got  out  of  college,  graduated, 
I  think  as  a  mutual  favor.  They  wanted 
me  out  and  I  wanted  to  be  out  and 
when  it  came  down  to  some  last  minute 
credits,  they  gave  me  some  govern- 
ment credits  toward  my  biology  12  major, 
we  were  all  happy  and  I  left. 

My  basic  conclusion  about  college  was 
that  it's  a  pretty  good  place,  but  it 
just  wasn't  for  me.  And  I  remember 
I  left  Cornell  the  day  after  my  last 
final  -  I  didn't  go  to  graduation;  I 
LITERALLY  LEFT  Ithaca  three  minutes 
after  I  put  down  that  pen,  I  shut  my 
eyes  and  drove  straight  to  New  York, 
didn't  wanna  com3  back,  and  a  very 
funny   thing  happened  the   next  year. 

The  funny  thing  that  happened  the  next 
year  was  a  thing  called  "Berkley". 

Now  thousands  of  students  at  Berkley 
went  around  protesting  on  the  issue  of 
free  speech,  But  besides  raising  the 
issue  of  free  speech,  they  began  to 
talk  about  something  called  the  multi- 
versity. I  . 

What  they  mean  by  multi-versity  is  me 
talking  to  you  without  knowing  you,  me 
talking  through  this  microphone  to  hun- 
dreds of  people,  not  one  to  one,  not  as  a 
«roup,  but  as  mass  education,  mass 
indoctrination. 

The  students  began  to  say  "Maybe 
-  they  didn't  say  it  to  me  but  I  knew 
they  meant  it...  "Maybe  Ithaca  wasn  t 
your  fault.  Maybe  it's  because  thatplace 
stinks.  Maybe  that  place  wasn't  built 
for  human  beings.  Maybe  you  weren't 
the  only  guy  sleeping.  Maybe  you 
weren't  the  only  guy  that  hated  that 


work.  Maybe  you  werenH  the  only  guy 
who  wanted  to  leave  in  his  freshman 
year  but  stayed  three  more  years  be- 
cause the  world  needs  that  "piece  of 
paper"  as  we  are  so  often  told. 

Maybe  we  can't  change  things  right 
away  but  at  least  what  Berkley  did  for 
me  was  for  the  first  time  say  to  me, 
"You're  a  person  and  you  count  and 
an  institution  that  makes  you  feel  like 
shit,  that  is  the  bad  institution,  not 
you." 

That  changed  a  whole  lot  of  my  feel- 
ings, about  myself  and  the  society  and 
I  began  to  feel  a  lot  of  different  things 
from  there.  I  began  to  think  maybe 
it  wasn't  just  the  university  that  didn*t 
care  about  me.  Maybe  I  could  look 
around  and  see  other  tilings. 

For  years  we  have  been  telling  black 
people  tliat  all  they  had  to  do  was  get 
integrated  into  our  good  world  because 
we  had  the  good  life.  But  all  of  a  sud- 
den some  of  us  discovered  that  the  good 
life  wasn't  as  good  as  we  thought  it  was. 

Now  what  I  want  to  talk  about  to  fin- 
ish up  is  college  as  an  extension  of 
the  kind  of  life  that  it's  preparing  us 
for.  College  in  many  ways  is  a  very 
bad  place.  But  it's  a  very  logical  place. 
And  it's  always  bad  things  that  make 
sense. 

Chopped  meat 

We  have  butchers,  who  don't  learn 
how  to  cut  meat,  we  have  butchers  who 
learn  how  to  cut  fat,  pour  blood  on 
it,  and  call  it  chopped  msat. 

We  have  farmers  who  are  told,  some- 
how, that  they're  paid  not  to  produce. 

And  another  example:  Walking  by  an 
escalator,  I  look  down  at  a  guy  fixing 
the  escalator,  and  just  to  make  small 
talk  I  say  to  him,  "Boy,  these  escal- 
ators are  breaking  a  lot  aren't  they?" 
And  he  says  to  me,  "You're  damn  right 
and  they  better  keep  breaking  because 
if  they  don't  I'm  nut  of  a  job." 

Now  that  guy's  job,  under  the  profit 
system  means  that  he  is  against  me.  It 
means  that  1  want  elevators  that  work 
and  he  wants  elevators  that  break. 

The  steel  worker  wants  steel  that  wears 
out  and  we  want  steel  that  lasts. 

The  butcher  wants  msat  that's  cheap 
and  we  want  meat  that's  good.  The  pro- 
fit system  places  us  against  each  other. 

As  a  result,  we  don't  even  want  to 
think  about  the  kind  of  questions  I'm 
raising,  because  if  I'm  right  then  that 
means  what  is  expected  of  you  -  to 
help  yourselves  -  is  to  become  radicals. 

If  I'm  right  about  how  the  system  treats 
people  then  it  means  that  we  have  to 
overthrow  it  and  put  in  its  place  a 
society  which  centres  around  people 
not  property. 

And  if  I'm  right  about  what  I  said  then 
what  it  means  is  that  you  don't  just 
say  to  the  people  who  run  the  big 
companies,  "Well,  see,  I  listened  to 
this  guy  who  comes  from  S.D.S.  and 
he  explained  to  me  that  the  profit  system 
dehumanizes  people  and  I  decided  that 
he  is  right  so  I  think  that  you  should 
get  rid  of  the  profit  system." 

Like  the  system 

What  you  find  out  is  that  if  we  organ- 
ize to  ged  rid  of  the  profit  system,  it 
will  be  clear  that  certain  people  like 
the  profit  system. 

And  the  people  who  like  it  happen  to  have 
a  couple  of  things  going  for  them  -  to 
start  with,  the  Armed  Forces;  and  Num- 
ber 2,  the  police  departments. 

So  we  have  a  real  problem.  Because 
who  the  hell  wants  to  take  on  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Police? 

Sometimes  I  just  want  to  give  up,  and 
say  "I'm  tired.  I'm  tired  of  criticizing. 
I  would  like  to  believe  that  killing 
people  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  good  thing.  I 
would  like  to  believe  that  meaningless 
work  is  meaningful.  I  would  like  to  be- 
lieve that  unhappiness  is  happiness. 

But  when  I  believe  that,  IVe  got  1984. 


Cool  Hand  Luke_  

\  Plus        Episodes  1  and  2  of 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Marvel 


Fri.  Sept.  26 
Theatre  A 

4:00,  7:30  and  10:00  p.m. 

JSA  Members  Free  -  Others  75C 
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Bowling 
League 

All  persons  interested 
in  a  bowling  league 
contact  Dave 
Cameron  in  the 
Carleton 
Office! 


URGENTLY  WANTED  -  A  re- 
liable person  to  sit  with  15 
month  old  child  between  2-4 
on  Tuesdays  while  mother  at- 
tends classes.  In  my  home  Les- 
lie Park.  829-2153. 


*Joan...triisiS 
kind  of  personal 
but  do  you  use 


is?" 


Tampax  tampon 

'Wouldn't  use 
anyihinqdse... 
they're  convenient 
(tiS/ertt)  use, 
cointbrTable.and 
ihey  don't  show...' 

'Iquessihdtiuiby 
you  can  wear 
all  ttae  -fantastic 

clothes  all -fate. 
Wish  I  could." 

'It "thai 'means you 
don'f  ustTampax 
Tampons,  you 
t)c/ghrtptf/fefhem 
alry.dui  don't 
just  Tate  my  word 
for  it. ..ask  Ann 
andJanedndwcJl, 
millions  of  girls 
all  oner  the  US. 
would  tell  you  the 
■Same  thing.' 

"7>ifltMayiy,liMri?" 

Yrvbablymore." 


TAMPAX 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 


Registration  set 
for  improvement 


by  Marilyn  Hubener 

Registration,  the  confusing,  in- 
furiating process  ail  students  go 
through  every  year  of  their  uni- 
versity lives,  may  be  confusing 
and  infuriating  no  longer, 

Carleton's  new  registrar.  Jim 
Jackson  said,  when  he  took  on 
the  job.  that  he  would  attempt 
to  improve  the  procedure  as 
soon  as  he  had  experienced  it 
once. 

As  he  has  just  finished  his 
first  registration  period.  The 
Carleton  went  to  see  Mr.  Jack- 
son to  see  what  changes,  if  any, 
are  now  being  planned. 

"1  think  it  went  very  smoothly, 
considering  that  we  have  twenty 
per  cent  more  students  this 
year*',  Mr.  Jackson  said.  "On 
Thursday  alone,  over  3,050  peo- 
ple were  processed.  The  prev- 
ious high  was  2500."  However, 
in  view  of  another  such  rise  in 
enrolment  next  year,  he  recog- 
nizes a  tremendous  need  for 
change, 

Main  objective 

"Our  main  objective  will  be 
in  simplification  of  forms  and 
lessening  of  time  spent  regis- 
tering", he  said. 

Several  ways  of  doing  this  have 
been  suggested, 

Larry  Collins,  assistant  to  the 
registrar  in  charge  of  late  re- 
gistration, strongly  recommend- 
ed that  all  registration  procedure 
including  faculty  approval,  take 
place  in  one  room  or  building, 
such  as  the  gym,  "This  would 
destroy  the  feeling  of  registra- 
tion being  a  bureaucratic  mor- 
asse,"  Mr.  Collins  said. 

Mr.  Jackson  agrees  this  would 
be  one  possible  solution.  Mow- 
ever,  he  warned  that  because 
there  is  more  flexibility  in  choice 
of  courses  at  Carleton  than  at 
some  other  universities,  and 
everyone  must  be  individually 
approved,  there  is  a  bigger  head- 
ache at  registration. 

Better  counselling 

There  would  have  to  be  better 
and  more  elaborate  counselling 
services,  so  students  know  what 
courses  to  take  before  registra- 
tion. There  would  also  have  to  be 
better  departmental  co-operation 
than  now  exists,  especially  in 
adhering  to  deadlines  and  moving 
records  down  to  the  gym,  "The 


departments  are  utterly  irres- 
ponsible in  this  area",  said  Mr. 
Collins. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  stu- 
dents register  by  faculty,  to  en- 
sure registration  by  blocs  and  to 
prevent  such  crowds  as  appeared 
Tuesday  morning. 

Register  in  faculty 

Students  could  register  in  their 
own  faculty  (Engineers  in  the 
Engineering  Building,  etc.)  Mr. 
Jackson  explained,  however,  that 
this  would  necessitate  duplica- 
tion of  expensive  machinery,  such 
as  cameras.  Also,  students  could 
be  assigned  times  to  register 
according  to  faculty  (new  Arts 
in  the  Morning,  etc.).  This  would 
ensure  a  regular  flow  of  stu- 
dents, while  giving  everyone  fair 
chance  at  restricted  courses. 

Mr.  Jackson  also  suggested 
greater  use  could  be  made  of 
pre  registering. 

Many  forms,  especially  for  re- 
turning students,  could  be  pre- 
printed with  such  information  as 
name,  address,  major  subject, 
etc.,  eliminating  much  of  the 
tim?- consuming  form  filling. 

Pre  printing  started 

He  pointed  out  that  this  pre- 
printing was  started  in  a  small 
way  this  year  with  new  students 
and  was  quite  successful. 

If  the  Calendar,  and  timetables 
came  out  earlier,  he  thought 
the  whole  process  could  be  start- 
ed in  May.  relieving  much  of  the 
pressure  of  September  on  both 
staff  and  students. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  unable  to  say 
when  these  changes  would  take 
place.  Late  registration  does  not 
finish  until  today  and  it  will  take 
time  to  evaluate  what  improve- 
ments should  be  made. 

Decision  soon 
There  will  be  a  staff  meeting 
shortly,  as  it  will  have  to  be 
decided  soon  what  next  year's 
plan  is  to  be,  "Come  back  in  a 
month,"  he  said,  "I  can  tell  you 
then." 

Rest  assured,  however,  that 
whatever  happens,  changes  will 
be  made  to  improve  the  student's 
lot. 

After  all,  as  Jim  Jackson  says, 
"The  registrar's  office  is  a  ser- 
vice. If  there  were  no  students, 
we  wouldn't  be  here." 


Raven  arrives 
despite  delay 


For  all  those  anxious  ones  who 
spent  their  summer  days  accost- 
ing the  mailman,  or  camping  at 
the  Yearbook  office  waiting  for 
their  Raven  to  appear,  here  is  the 
story  of  the  yearbook  that  was 
late. 

According  to  this  year's  editor 
Ed  Kucerak,  the  '69  Raven  ran 
into  its  major  difficulties  with 
staff  slow-ups  and  somewhat  lag- 
gardly  layouts. 

Because  of  these  problems  the 
book  was  not  finished  after  the 
final  deadline  set  by  the  pub- 
lishers. 

As  a  result  the  publishing  date 
was  changed  from  July  15  to 
August  15. 

Publication  was  further  delayed 
a  week  by  a  press  breakdown 
requiring  parts  from  the  United 
States.  A  second  breakdown  caus- 
ed another  two-day  delay. 

Despite  the  delay  in  distribu- 
tion, the  '69  Raven  has  enjoyed 
"phenomenal  success,  with  far 
more  congratulations  than  com- 
plaints," says  Ed. 

On  this  basis  Ed  Kucerak  and 


the  staff  have  planned  a  1970 
book  which  will  combine  the  best 
features  of  previous  books  with 
a  16  page  special  colour  section, 
special  effects  involving  designs, 
images,  and  patterns,  hopefully 
using  colour  plates  designed  by 
Carleton  students. 

The  Grad  section  will  consist 
of  the  same  small  pictures  in 
the  manner  of  a  photo  essay 
depicting  the  life  of  a  student. 

Sales  of  Raven  *70  have  been 
going  well  with  over  1,100  cop- 
ies sold. 

The  editors  are  hoping  for  sales 
exceeding  2,000,  three  hundred 
more  than  last  year. 

Those  not  far  sighted  enough  or 
affluent  enough  to  order  a  year- 
book last  fall  may  obtain  one 
by  getting  on  the  waiting  list  as 
soon  as  possible  for  one  of  the 
ninety  extra  copies  available. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  received 
their  books  due  to  a  change  in 
their  mailing  address,  should 
check  in  the  office  T-ll. 

Books  not  delivered  have  been 
returned  to  Carleton. 


Wary  pedestrian  avoids  collision 


Carl  Swail 


Golf  carts  flourish 

No,  frosh,  there  really  isn't  a  golf  course  on  campus,  even  if 
there  are  golf  carts  in  the  tunnels. 

Amazed,  you  may  have  watched  a  passionately  coloured  cart 
whiz  by,  barely  missing  you,  with  all  the  speed  of  a  freight  train. 

Actually,  some  of  them  are  golf  carts,  used  for  transporting 
faculty,  staff  and  equipment  around  campus. 

Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Cummings  of  the  Maintenance  offices  are 
not  sure  exactly  how  many  of  these  carts  are  in  operation  on  campus 
but  they  would  estimate  about  15. 

Their  uncertainty  is  due  to  the  fact  that  not  all  the  carts  are 
operated  by  their  staff. 

The  maintenance  staff  operates  ten  carts  for  the  transportation 
of  men  and  materials,  the  biology  and  physics  departments  have 
several  for  moving  earth  and  plants,  and  the  mail  room  and  Honest 
Johns  also  use  one  or  more  each* 

The  carts  are  electrically  operated  and  travel  up  to  8  miles 
per  hour,  depending  upon  the  weight  of  the  load,  and  the  slope  of 
the  tunnel. 

Despite  what  the  average  pedestrian  might  think,  there  have  been 
no  reports  of  anyone  being  injured  by  one  of  the  vehicles. 

All  drivers  are  fully  instructed  before  they  are  permitted  to 
operate  a  cart,  and  each  cart  is  checked  over  once  a  week.  Drivers 
honk  their  horns  at  all  intersections,  and  pull  out  of  the  way  during 
rush  periods  in  the  tunnels. 

Coates  advises 
overseas  students 


Mr.  James  G.  Coates  has  been 
a  very  busy  man  these  past  few 
weeks. 

His  job,  he  says,  is  "to  help 
counsel  overseas  students  with 
their  health,  legal,  and  academic 
problems,  and  also  to  help  to 
integrate  them  into  the  commun- 
ity." 

Although  Mr.  Coates  has  only 
been  in  the  newly  created  pos- 
ition of  Overseas  Students'  Ad- 
visor since  July,  he  has  helped, 
or  hopes  to  help  all  the  incoming 
foreign  students. 

His  duties  lately  have  been 
meeting  the  new  students  at  the 
airport,  finding  housing  for  them, 
and  clearing  them  through  the 
red  tape  of  immigration. 

Fortunately,  many  Carleton  stu- 
dents have  offered  to  drive  the 
newcomers  around  in  search  of 
housing,  Mr.  Coates  is  indebted 
for  this. 

Many  of  the  incoming  students 
are  from  India  and  Africa,  and 
although  they  can  speak  English, 
they  are  not  completely  fluent. 

To  correct  this  Mr.  Coates  is 
attempting  to  set  up  conversa- 
tional English  courses  for  any 
student  who  wishes  them. 

Another  change  he  feels  necess- 
ary is  a  better  orientation 
program  for  the  overseas  stu- 
dents. 

This  year  those  that  did  take 
part  were  confused  and  bewil- 
dered, as  were  most  freshmen, 
but  they  may  have  suffered  more 
than  Canadian  students  because 
this  was  their  first  contact  with 
our  way  of  life. 

But  under  no  circumstances 
does  Mr.  Coates  recommend  an 
entirely  separate  orientation 
program. 


He  doesn't  want,  the  overseas 
students  "to  form  a  clique  and 
isolate  themselves  from  the  other 
students"  he  says. 

Mr.  Coates  has  excellent  quli- 
fications  for  the  position. 
Although  he  was  born  in  Mon- 
treal, he  travelled  widely  in  his 
youth. 

He  is  interested  in  all  world 
developments,  especially  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  subject  on  which 
he  wrote  his  Master's  thesis 
in  Political  Science. 

Although  work  is  very  heavy  at 
the  present,  there  will  be  more 
than  enough  during  the  year.  Many 
students  who  are  not  on  govern- 
ment grants  find  themselves 
short  of  money  and  must  be  loaned 
money  from  the  Emergency  Fund 
For  Overseas  Students,  or  have 
a  job  found  for  them. 

Another  problem  that  usually 
arises  during  the  year  is  health 
insurance.  Most  overseas  stu- 
dents do  not  realize  it  is  neces- 
sary, and  are  unable  to  pay 
doctors'  and  hospital  bills. 

Mr.  Coates  warns  all  incoming 
students  to  make  sure  that  they 
are  covered  by  some  plan. 

Brochures  containing  infor- 
mation about  the  counselling  ser- 
vices are  sent  out  to  each  for- 
eign student,  but  Mr.  Coates 
feels  that  many  are  not  coming 
to  him  if  a  problem  does  arise. 
This  Saturday,  he  has  organized 
a  picnic  for  the  overseas  stu- 
dents at  Lac  Philippe  and  all 
are  welcome. 

Mr.  Coates  can  be  contacted  at 
his  office  in  the  administration 
building,  or  in  the  lounge  in  Pat- 
terson Hall  any  time  between 
nine  and  five. 


Le  Hibou: 

Eric  Anderson  is  a  two-sided 
musician— performer  and  com- 
poser. 

by  Peter  L  an  yon 

Let's  get  a  few  things  straight 
before  we  look  at  this  week's 
performer  at  Le  Hibou  Coffee- 
house. 

The  purpose  of  a  review  is  not 
to  take  up  space  telling  readers 
what  can  easily  be  found  out  by 
reading  the  backs  of  record 
jackets. 

Our  purpose  is  to  attempt  a 
critical  analysis,  one  that  will 
penetrate  both  the  artist  and 
his  art. 

However,  no  claim  is  made 
here  for  total  objectivity.  As  do 
all  people,  the  art  critic  has 
certain  biases  and  so  it  is  up 
to  the  reader  to  be  discrimin- 
ating as  he  examines  the  con- 
tents of  each  review. 

The  only  way  to  ascertain  what 
you  feel  is  to  go  and  experience 
it  yourself.  A  review  will  give 
you  something  with  which  to  com- 
pare your  own  emotional  and 
intellectual  reactions  to  music. 
A  review  is  not  a  series  of  truths 
based  on  a  set  of  infallible  pre- 
mises. "Be  critical"  shall  be 
our  slogan  -  not  only  of  the 
product  of  the  artists  but  also 
of  that  of  the  art  critic. 

With  this  said,  then,  let's  take 
a  look  at  Eric  Andersen. 

Two  sides 

Anyone  who  has  seen  Andersen 
before  has  probably  realized  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  his  ar- 
tistic endeavour.  He  is  both  per- 
former and  composer  and  it  is 
largely  on  the  latter  that  his 
claim  to  fame  rests.  To  under- 
stand Eric  as  a  performer,  it  is 
necessary  to  understand  him  as 
a  composer.  With  this  in  mind, 
let  us  begin  our  analysis. 

What  Andersen  writes  may  best 
be  described  as  romantic  in 
nature. 

His  lyrics  deal  more  with  feel- 
ings than  intellectual  abstrac- 
tions and  are  full  of  striking 
imagery.  This  romantic  theme 
unites  all  his  compositions,  be 
they  melancholy  or  light-hearted 
into  a  coherent  whole.  Songs  like 
Come  to  my  Bedside  tell  of  warm 
love  between  a  man  and  a  wo- 
man. The  sexual  allusions  add 
a  quality  of  realism  to  the  piece 
and  remove  it  pleasingly  from 
the  realm  of  the  platen ic.  One 
of  his  latest  compositions,  Se- 
crets, is  undoubtedly  one  of  his 
best. 

Possessing  a  haunting  melody 
reminiscent  of  nursery  rhyme, 
the  song  alludes  to  childhood 
experience  and  a  sadness  at  de- 
parture from  them. 

Man's  loneliness 
Also  noticeable  in  Andersen's 
works  is  a  basic  quality  of  lone- 
liness. His  songs  are  replete 
with  existential  Angst.  Like  so 
many  artists,  he  seems  to  see 
the  essential  problem  in  the  fact 
that  we  are  born,  live,  and  die 
alone. 

>  Through  his  art  he  attempts  to 
~  jrnmunicate  what  he  has  emo- 
jnally  experienced  and  hopes 
r  empathy  from  his  audience. 
6t  although  Andersen  stresses 
^Jeling,  he  does  not  retire  shyly 
[rem  the  world  of  reality.  His 
JOngs  show  him  as  being  truly 
'engage"  for  they  deal  with  sub- 
jects as  varied  as  Vietnam  (For 
What  Was  Gained)  to  the  slums 
VThe  Ballad  of  Tin  Can  Alley), 
ftfhat  he  does  is  to  emotionalize 
lis  subject  matter  and  inter- 
sperse feeling  amongst  dry  facts. 
Musically,  Andersen's  compo- 
sitions have  their  strength  in 
_aiemorab!e  and  varied  melodic 
pes.  Some  interesting  bridges 
rch  as  that  in  Secrets  are  to 
)   found  in  his  work  as  well. 
1  Vhen  we  come  to  Andersen  the 
irformer,  however,  there  may 
©  some  disagreement. 


Those  with  more  traditional 
standards  of  musical  delivery 
will  perhaps  dislike  his  Dylan- 
esque  slurs  and  phrasing. 
Others  will  complain  of  his 
"vocal  weaknesses".  However, 
this  reviewer  finds  Andersen's 
voice  and  much  of  his  delivery 
appropriate  in  terms  of  the  con- 
tent of  his  compositions. 
Andersen  often  seems  to  rank 
emotion  over  traditionally 
"tasteful"  musical  values. 
Yet,  his  voice,  trembling  and 
shy  as  it  is,  does  convey  his 
intent  and  message. 

Complimented  by  the  impro- 
visatory nature  of  his  vocal  lines 
and  the  smooth  and  tasteful  ac- 
companiment of  Andy  Johnson, 
Eric's  guitarist,  the  effect  of 
his  performance  is  immediate 
though  not  teal  involvement. 

His  flaw  is  the  distance  barrier 
he  sets  up  between  the  people 
and  himself.  One  senses  a  certain 
paradoxical  detachment  from  his 
emotional  vocal  delivery  in  his 
blankness  on  and  off  stage. 
To  be  a  truly  great  performer 
Eric  Andersen  will  have  to  over- 
come this  failing.  Only  through 
total  externalization  in  perfor- 
mance can  he  hope  to  equal  his 
compositional  achievements  and 
realize  his  full  artistic  potential. 


Cairns:  Christopher  Levinson: 
Man's  loneliness  and  isola- 
tion are  the  subjects  of  this 
book   of  poems. 


by  Marg  Yeo 

Christoper  Levinson's  new  col- 
lection, Cairns,  contains  forty- 
one  sensitive  and  imaginative 
poems.  These  poems  deal  with 
many  themes  in  many  ways,  but 
taken  together  they  present  the 
views  of  one~  man  on  modern 
society. 

His  stress  in  many  of  these 
poems,  and  particularly  in  the 
first  fifteen,  is  on  isolation,  on 
the  inability  of  man  to  commun- 
icate with  man,  and  on  the  pain 
that  the  struggle  for  life  must 
hold  if  human  beings  are  not  to 
become  as  sexless  and  artificial 
as  display  window  dummies. 

Most  of  the  poems  which  form 
the  central  portion  of  Cairns  deal 
with  World  War  II  and  its  after- 
math, and  particularly  with  our 
endency  to  forget  the  horrors, 
to  deny  all  guilt. 

These  poems  tend  to  be  per- 
haps more  stereotyped  than  most 
of  the  others,  but  they  are  re- 
deemed by  Mr,  Levinson's  ab- 
ility to  present  the  after  affects 
of  war  through  concrete  and  vi- 
vid images. 

War  poems 

The  best  of  these  war  poems 
to  my  mind,  is  'Incognito',  in 
which  a  bomber  pilot  is  forced 
to  overcome  the  impersonality 
of  war  and  face  his  own  guilt 
through  his  love  for  one  of  his 
victims. 

The  most  interesting  poems  for 
a  Canadian  reader  are,  however, 
the  ones  which  present  the  im- 
pact of  the  North  American  land- 
scape on  Mr.  Levinson,  who  is 
by  the  way,  British,  although  he 
is  now  teaching  in  Carleton's  En- 
glish Departments  He  seems  to 
be  very  much  aware  of  the  over- 
whelming size  of  the  landscape, 
and  the  sense  man  has  in  it  of 
being  an  intruder  in  an  indif- 
ferent universe,  a  sense  which 
has  been  something  of  a  hobby 
horse  for  many  Canadian  poets. 

I  was  slightly  disappointed  that 
there  were  not  more  poems  in 
this  collection  dealing  specific- 
ally with  Canada--perhaps  Mr. 
Levinson's  next  book  will  be  a 
British  poet's  impression  of  the 
Canadian  scene. 

Cairns,  by  Christopher  Levin- 
son, Toronto:  Chatto  and  Win- 
dus  with  the  Hogarth  Press, 
1969,  63  pages.  The  Carleton 
bookstore  has  copies  of  this 
book. 


Midnight  Cowboy:  Main  Elgin: 
Midnight  Cowboy'— a  techni- 
cally superb  but  artistically 
mediocre  movie  . 


 by  Dion  McGrath 

Basically,  film  directors  are  of 
two  types:  artists  and  technici- 
ans. 

John  Schlesinger  is  on  the  side 
of  the  technicians. 

No  better  evidence  could  be 
offered  than  Schlesinger's  latest 
picture,  Midnight  Cowboy,  cur- 
rently playing  at  the  Main  Elgin. 

Technically,  it  is  almost  im- 
peccable and  it  should  be  a  mag- 
nificent achievement;  but  the  lack 
of  any  consistent  artistic  view- 
point robs  it  of  almost  all  its 
power. 

This  is  particularly  disappoint- 
ing when  one  considers  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  material  he  had 
to  work  with*  WaldoSalt's script, 
from  James  Leo  Herlihy's  novel, 
is  rich  in  pathos,  and  written 
with  grace  and  subtlety.  Camera- 
man Adam  Holander  is  occas- 
ionally somewhat  self-indulgent - 
still,  if  one  must  have  a  psyche- 
delic sequence,  this  one  is  better 
than  most  -  but,  in  general,  the 
muted  colour  is  both  apt  and 
expressive. 

Hoffman  excellent 

Dustin  Hoffman  is  excellent  as 
Ratso,  whining  and  cheating,  a 
liar  and  a  thief,  but  such  a  sad 
little  figure  as  to  be  impossible 
to  dislike. 

And  newcomer  Jon  Voight  does 
very  well  in  one  of  the  most 
difficult  of  roles,  that  of  a  mental 
incompetent. 

His  performance  clearly  shows 
up  the  limitations  of  Cliff  Robert- 
son's mannered  and  self-con- 
scious playing  in  Charly. 

So,  it  would  seem,  the  blame 
for  the  fact  that  Midnight  Cow- 
boy is  a  slightly -better-than- 
average  film  rather  than  a  great 
one  rests  on  Schlesinger's 
shoulders. 

Jean-Luc  Godard  has  observed 
that  what  is  important  in  a  film 
is  not  what  is  on  the  screen, 
but  what  is  between  the  screen 
and  the  audience. 

It  is  here  that  Schlesinger  fails. 

For  example,  in  the  film's  fre- 
quent use  of  advertising  -  radio, 
television,  billboards  -  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  Schlesinger  is  con- 
trasting the  profound  poverty  of 


September  19, 

the  New  York  slums  with  the 
affluence  that  surrounds  it.  And 
this  is  the  failure  of  the  film: 
we  do  not  see  the  contrast,  we 
see  Schlesinger  pointing  it  out. 
It  Is  an  extrapolation  from  the 
film,  rather  than  a  reaction  to 
it. 

Fatally  compromised 

The  picture  is  also  fatally  com- 
promised by  its  failure  to  achieve 
unity  of  purpose. 

One  moment  it  tries  to  present 
poverty  with  almost  Bunuelian 
savagery;  the  next,  it  uses  this 
same  poverty  as  a  source  of 
comic  relief  in  the  style  of  Leo 
Gorcey  and  the  Dead  End  Kids  - 
though  admittedly  superior  to 
that  dismal  nadir  of  American 
cinema  humour. 

But  a  film  so  divided  against 
itself  cannot  stand 

Still,  there  are  enough  good 
things  in  it  to  make  it  worth 
seeing.  But  if  there's,  say,  an 
old  Samuel  Fuller  movie  on  tele- 
vision, you'd  be  much  better 
off  to  stay  home. 
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Belle  du  Jour: 

Poor  acting,  obscure  symbol- 
ism and  ineffectual  moralizing 
make  Belle  du  Jour  an  unfor- 
tunate movie. 


by  Barrie  Young 

Belle  du  Jour.  Louis  Bunuel's 
arty  drama  of  psychosexuality, 
has  moments  of  great  beauty 
coupled  with  a  deft  handling  of 
violence.  But  aside  from  Beau- 
tiful Catherine  Deneuve  (who 
cant  act)  and  Beautiful  photo- 
graphy (which  detracts  more  than 
it  adds)  Belle  du  Jour  is  an 
unfortunate  movie. 

Lovely  Catherine's  sexual  fan- 
tasies arouse  not  the  slightest 
interest,  prurient  or  otherwise- 

Over- acting 

For  all  her  admitted  beauty,  we 
simply  don't  care  about  poor  Ca- 
therine. It's  as  if  she's  over- 
acting playing  the  part  of  the 
frigid  woman  to  the  point  of 
absolute  zero.  And  even  if  we 
do  understand  cold  Cathy,  down 
there  at  absolute  zero  our  em- 
pathy is  imprisoned  in  the  ice 
box, 

Bunuel  would  have  been  better 
off  to  shoot  his  flick  in  the  Can- 
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adian  wilderness  Qihe  The  Fox, 
on  the  same  bill).  Unfortunately 
the  scene  is  set  in  gilded  cham- 
bers of  upper -bourgeoise  Paris. 
Morality  play 
The  contrast  between  Queen  Ca- 
therine's icyness  and  the  lust  of 
her  clients  (particularly  her 
coachman)  is  too  readily  identi- 
fiable as  Marxist  morality  play. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  Marxism 
doth  not  a  good  movie  make. 
A  masterpiece  on  this  theme  is 
a  gem  called  Morgan.  But  Bun- 
uel is  less  interested  in  moral- 
izing as  he  is  in  making  us 
think  he's  moralizing  (or  some 
other  noble  task). 
Symbols  fly  like  mudballs,  giv- 
ing momentary  interest,  but  only 
obfuscating  the  simple  psycho- 
sexual  premise.  For  if  yo  look 
deeply  into  Belle  du  Jour,  you'll 
look  right  through  it.  Whether 
Cathy  baby  is  a  masochist  in 
her  dreams  or  in  real  celluloid 
is  the  only  question  this  movie 
asks,  and  the  question  just  isn't 
worth  two  hours0 

Carleton's  chief 
librarian  leaves 
library  for  book - 
buying  travels 


A  long-time  friend  of  Carleton 
students  will  vacate  her  post  in 
the  library  this  year.  Miss  Hil- 
da Gifford.  chief  librarian  since 
1948,  (the  days  when  Carleton  was 
a  college  on  First  Avenue)  will 
take  a  new  position  as  chief  col- 
lections librarian. 

Her  duties  will  be  to  travel 
extensively  abroad  making  book 
purchases  for  the  university. 

"I  enjoy  book  selection,  biblio- 
graphy and  buying;  I  am  look- 
ing forward  to  my  new  position 
very  much  indeed,"  Miss  Gif- 
ford said. 

Briggs  takes  over 
Miss  Gifford  will  bereplacedby 
Geoffrey  Hugh  Briggs  who  lias 
served  as  the  deputy  chief  Lib- 
rarian at  the  University  of  Cal- 
gary since  1967.  Mr.  Briggs 
received  his  M.A.  in  1950  and 
attended  the  School  of  Librarian- 
ship  and  Archives  at  University 
College  London,, 
Many  students  will  remember 
the  valuable  assistance  Miss  Gif- 
ford gave  them,  and  others  will 
remember  the  fines  they  escaped 
through  her  efforts. 

Anyone  wishing  to  say  goodbye 
has  until  October  1,  when  the 
new  Chief  Librarian  takes  office. 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  University 

MAYFAIR  1 

Today  and  Saturday 

ELIZABETH  TAYLOR  -  ROBERT  M1TCHUM 

SANK  AT  SUNNYSIOE  I 

"SFCRET  CEREMONY" 

234-3403 

2nd  featuie  £ 

"JOANNA" 

Monday  "100  RIFLES"  RAQUEL  WELCH 

"THE  PRIME  OF  MISS  JEAN  BRODIE"aoult 

IN  RAVEN  0FFlcE  q 
BETWEEN  11:30-2*° 

YEARBOOK  -  $  3.00-  YEARBOOK 
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by  Michael  Arthur 

This  year  Carleton's  athletic 
department  is  offering  a  large 
and  diversified  program  of  both 
intercollegiate  and  intramural 
sports  as  well  as  recreational 
activities. 

There  will  be  varsity  compe- 
tition in  football,  tennis,  squash, 
soccer,  skiing,  hockey,  gym- 
nastics, golf,  fencing,  curling, 
basketball,  badminton  and  wrest- 
ling, a  new  addition  this  year, 

Women's  teams  will  compete 
in  curling,  tennis,  volleyball, 
badminton  and  basketball. 

The  intramural  program,  after 
a  highly  successful  season  last 
year,  promises  to  be  even  bigger 
and  better  this  year.  In  men's 
interfac  the  addition  of  the  new 
residence  puts  the  total  number 
of  teams  at  a  minimum  twenty- 
four. 

Show  well  at  R.M.C. 


Intramural  sports  include  flag 
football,  cross-country,  volley- 
ball, three-man  basketball,  bad- 
minton, hockey,  broomball,  and 
basketball. 

Women's  intra  murals  this  year 
will  be  different  from  last  year. 
Interested  women  who  have  not 
already  signed  up  should  call  the 
field  house  to  be  assigned  to  a 
house.  These  houses  willbetheir 
teams  for  all  women's  intra - 
murals.  Women  participate  in 
powder-puff  football,  volleyball, 
badminton  and  basketball* 

On  a  co-ed  basis  there  will  be 
golf,  voile yball,  badminton, 
broomball,  and  swimming. 

All  students,  faculty  and  staff  - 
men  and  women  -  are  eligible  to 
compete. 

The  large  recreational  program 
includes  swimming,  fencing,  kar- 
ate. Yoga,  modern  dance,  folk 


dancing,  weight  lifting,  gymnas- 
tics, wrestling,  and  squash. 

All  facilities  for  these  activi- 
ties are  available  in  the  Univer- 
sity Union  (across  from  the  foot- 
ball field),  the  gym,  the  weight 
lifting  room,  the  multi-purpose 
room,  the  combative  room  and 
four  squash  courts.  Reservations 
for  the  squash  courts  should  be 
made  at  least  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance and  if  a  cancellation  is 
ncessary  please  let  the  gym  know 
as  the  courts  are  in  great  de- 
mand. Rackets  may  be  rented 
for  25  cents  but  balls  must  be 
purchased  for  $1.50  each.  For 
reservations  call  231-2648. 

You  must  show  your  Carleton 
l.D.  card  to  use  any  of  the  above 
facilities. 

Any  questions  about  Carleton's 
athletics  should  be  directed  to 
the  field  house  -  231-2646. 


Birds  in  big  one  tomorrow 


INSTANT  QUIZ 

What  seats  over  250  students 

(side-saddle  and  single-cheeked),  (lOS  0 
juke  box  (  bring  your  own  juke),  IS  QIT  — 
conditioned  (winter  especially),  |S  Open 
from  8am  till   I  am  (except  when  raided), 

and  is  the  meeting  place  for 

students  fit's  a  pickup  joint ). 

The  answer  to  these  and  other  burning 
questions  is  posted  at  HONEST  JOHN'S 
NEW  place  in  the  New  Commons  Bldg. 

HONEST  JOHN'S-Where  the  action  are" 


by  Mike  Kelly 

The  Havens  travelled  to  R.M.C. 
for  an  exhibition  game  last  week- 
end in  preparation  for  our  season 
opener  on  September  20th  against 
Guelph. 

When  the  dust  settled  in  Kingston 
our  defense  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  PMC's  unof- 
fensive  offense.  Defensive  stand- 
outs were  Bob  Eccles  and  Andy 
Petepiece. 

Petepiece  even  took  time  off 
from  hammering  their  offensive 
to  intercept  a  passortwo.  Eccles 
contained  their  running  game  ef- 
fectively and  crushed  a  few  heads 
to  boot! 

Our  deep  defensive  backs  didn't 
allow  any  hankypanky  in  their 
particular  areas  but  then  the 
linemen  seemed  reluctant  to  let 
P.MC  complete  their  pass  plays. 


Coach  McCnaig  is  finding  out 
it  pays  to  maintain  players  on  the 
team  who  have  aggressive  tend- 
encies (too  bad,  though,  that  they 
weren't  fed  for  3  days).  The 
PMC  coach  complained  about 
bridgework  and  teethmarks  in 
his  offensive  line's  legs,  arms, 
groins,  etc.  Bitter,  bitter. 
Offensively,  we  didn't  look  as 
good  as  dirty  birds  should  look. 
In  order  to  save  RMC  the  em- 
barrassment of  scoring  on  every 
play,  we  didn't,  Some  of  the 
fellows  dropped  well  thrown 
passes  to  retain  a  repetoire  with 
PMC's  defense.  After  all,  we 
didn't  want  both  offensive  and 
defensive  units  to  develop  in- 
feriority complexes.  Coach 
McCuaig  is  relieved  that  our 
birds*  didn't  develop  an  air  of 
over  confidence. 


The  Year  Of  The 

RAVEN 


Main  Branch 
96  Rideau  St. 
Ottawa 


Branch  Store 
Eastview  Shopping  Centre 
Vanier  City 


The  leader  in  young  men's  fashions  -  invites  you  to  drop 
in  and  browse  through  our  large  selection  of  top  quality 
merchandise  at  sensible  prices. 

OF  COURSE  OUR  SPECIAL  STUDENT'S  10%  DISCOUNT 
IS  STILL  AVAILABLE  ON  ALL  REGULAR  PRICED  MER- 
CHANDISE. 

Student  Budget  Accounts  Available 


The  big  game  this  weekend 
against  Guelph  will  indicate  to 
us  how  our  footballers  should  do 
this  year.  Guelph  was  almost 
upset  by  University  of  Toronto 
last  weekend  but  managed  to  pull 
out  a  15-14  victory.  Obviously, 
Guelph  has  had  a  bad  recruiting 
program  as  evidenced  by  their 
narrow  victory  over  a  team  from 
our  weaker  sister  league,  the 
OQAA.  Keep  your  eye  on  Ian 
0 '  Caveman '  *)  McKie  who  ran 
rampant  in  TiMC's  sandbox  amid 
cries  of  fear  -  some  directed 
from  our  bench.  If  he  hadn't 
run  his  patterns  so  accurately 
we  might  have  been  able  to  take  ) 
advantage  of  his  sen  sational  | 
catching  ability. 

Guelph  trip 

There's  an  unfounded  rumour 
going  around  that  the  buses  avail- 
able for  fans  going  to  Guelph 
this  weekend  for  the  game  will 
have  overhead  beer  taps -they're 
actually  on  the  floor.  Ask  your 
bus  driver  for  up-to-date  in- 
formation. 


Sports 
shorts 


The  Athletic  department  Is  ex- 
pecting great  things  this  year  - 
in  both  varisty  and  interfac 
sports  -  this  will  be  the  year 
of  the  RAVEN  - 

C.K.P.M.  is  to  be  the  radio 
voice  of  the  Havens  this  year. 
They  will  be  giving  a  one  min- 
ute summary  after  every  game 
and  will  be  broadcasting  the 
Panda  Game. 

The  1969  edition  of  the  football 
Raven's  will  be  missing  several 
key  players  from  past  years. 
Bruce  MacGregor,  Wayne  Giles 
and  Gary  Lamourie.  all  of  whom 
have  been  named  all-stars  in  the 
past,  have  left  us.  Leaving  too  is 
big  Jeannot  Rodrigue,  a  two  year 
standout  at  right  end.  Although 
he  was  never  named  to  an  of- 
ficial all-star  team  (God  knows 
why  not)  there  can  be  no  question 
of  his  value  to  the  team.  As 
"Brian  Kealey  of  the  Athletic  de- 
partment says  "that  guy  you  just 
can*t  replace." 

Lamourie  and  MacGregor  are 
playing  for  the  Queen's  Golden 
Gaels  this  year.  Giles  is  back 
at  Carleton  part-time  and  Rod- 
rlque  will  be  touring  Europe 
due  to  an  enforced  academic 
absence. 


Soccer-to-me  coach 


Soccer: 

New  season 

by  Simon  Riley 

The  soccer  team  is  going  into 
[  new  season  with  a  new  coach 
aid  a  new  manager. 
With  eight  returning  players 
he  Ravens  will  be  trying  to 
biprove  on  their  fourth  place 
Jnish  last  year  in  the  newly 
prmed  eastern  division  of  the 
).Q.A.A. 

The  main  opposition  is  expec- 
ed  to  come  from  University  of 
itontreal,  last  year's  league 
[hampions,  McGill,  and  Queen's. 
Branco  Grozdanovic,  a  soccer 
bid  gymnastic  coach  from  Vie- 
ina,  Austria,  has  taken  over  the 
roach ing  duties;  Charles  Otula, 
i  former  star  with  the  Ravens, 
a  the  new  manager. 


new  look 


This  year  has  produced  one  of 
the  smallest  turnout  in  years, 
and  Olutola  is  asking  anyone  who 
has  played  to  come  down  to 
the  practices. 

Some  students,  especially  new 
students,  did  not  know  a  team 
even  existed,  Otula  said. 

He  hopes  there  will  be  two  teams 
this  year  so  everyone  will  get 
a  chance  to  play  right  through 
the  season.  In  addition  to  the 
varsity  squad  he  will  try  to  or- 
ganize a  B  team  which  will  play 
against  local  teams. 

Practices  are  continuing  to- 
night and  next  week  on  the  soccer 
field  beside  the  gym  in  prepar- 
ation for  the  opening  game  next 
Saturday  against  Laval  in  Que- 
bec City. 
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SCHEDULE 

1969 

SOCCER 

FOOTBALL 

Sept.  27 

Carleton  at  Laval 

Sept 

20 

Carleton  at  Guelph 

Oct. 

4 

Montreal  at  Carleton 

Sept 

27 

Windsor  at  Carleton 

Oct. 

8 

Ottawa  U  at  Carleton 

Oct. 

4 

Lutheran  at  Carleton 

Oct. 

11 

Carleton  at  Queen's 

Oct. 

11 

Carleton  at  Ottawa 

Oct. 

18 

Carleton  at  McGill 

PANDA  GAME 

Oct. 

22- 

Carleton  at  Ottawa  U 

Oct. 

18 

Carleton  at  Laurentian 

Nov. 

1 

Queen's  at  Carleton 

Oct. 

25 

York  at  Carleton 

Tennis  Ravens 
go  for  five 


Carleton's  tennis  Ravens  -  look- 
ing for  their  fourth  straight  inter- 
collegiate championship  -  start 
their  exhibition  season  today  with 
a  match  against  Sherbrooke  Un- 
iversity in  Sherbrooke. 
taFhree  members  of  last  year's 
rVa*-io  -  Quebec  champions  - 
.  irinus  Wins,  Paul  Henry  and 
"e  Pulchny  -  will  be  there 
ithe  line-up  again  today, 
jewcomers  include  Gerry  FU- 
JI, a  member  of  Ottawa  Un- 
[ersiry's  team  last  year.  Jac- 
Jpes  Siegrist,  winner  of  Ottawa's 
Ifinior  handicap  tournament,  the 
Jopeland  Cup,  and  Bill  MacPhail, 
|freshman  who  switched  from 
Pptball  to  tennis  when  he  suffer- 
B  a  couple  of  leg  injuries. 
ICoach  Joe  Scanlon  says  his 
|?m  can  win  another  O-QAA 
JHAMPIONSHIP. 

TPut  he  is  missing  two  of  the 
players  who  were  with  the  teams 
Wat  won  the  Ottawa  -  St.  Law- 
IBice  titles  in  1967  and  1968 
"d  the  O-QAA  last  year.  Terry 
each  and  Bob  Lister  have  both 
fished  their  full-time  studies. 


The  match  with  Sherbrooke  to- 
day will  revive  some  old  mem- 
ories for  both  teams. 

Sherbrooke  won  the  Ottawa  - 
St.  Lawrence  title  five  times  in 
a  row  -  from  1962  through  1966  - 
until  they  lostto Carleton inl967. 
The  teams  have  never  metsince. 

Next  weekend,  the  Ravens  will 
travel  to  Kingston  for  two 
matches. 

During  the  day  Friday,  they  will 
spend  the  day  playing  a  two-way 
meet  with  the  University  of  Wa- 
terloo: Waterloo  won  the  indivi- 
dual singles  and  the  doubles 
O-QAA  titles  last  year. 

Starting  Friday  night  and  con- 
tinuing Saturday,  the  Ravens  will 
play  in  a  five-team  meet  with 
Royal  Military  College,  Queen's, 
Waterloo  and  one  other  team. 

The  O-QAA  regional  cham- 
pionships at  Carleton's  Ottawa 
Tennis  Club  courts  October  2-3. 
The  O-QAA  east-west  final  will 
be  in  Ottawa  October  10th. 

Carleton  plays  in  the  O-QAA 
eastern  division  with  Montreal, 
McGill,  Laval,  Queen's  and  Ot- 
tawa U. 


TYPEWRITER  LIQUIDATION 


from  bankrupt  stocks 

NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

UNDERWOOD,  ROYALS,  REMINGTONS.  SMITH -CORONAS, 
BROTHER,  STANDARD  MANUALS.  ELECTRICS,  PORTABLES 


25.00 and  UP! 


ALL  OTHER  TYPES  OF  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  ALSO  AVAILABLE. 

We  also  Rent. 

"Office  Equipment  Liquidators" 

52    POWELL   AVE.    (off  Bcnk  St"  2  s,ree,s  nor,h  °fC°rling  Ave.) 

PHONE  233-6463  or  729-6482  ANY  DAY  8  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 


PARKING 


During  the  past  two  weeks  parking  regulations  have  been  relaxed 
to  enable  members  of  the  student  body  to  register  as  conveniently 
as  possible  and  obtain  the  required  parking  permits.  To  permit 
free  passage  of  firefighting  equipment  around  the  Campus  and 
minimize  accident  hazards,  the  conjestion  which  has  developed 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  therefore,  as  of 

Monday,  September  22nd,  1969 

the  parking  regulations  will  be  enforced  and  parking  will  only  be 
permitted  in  the  locations  designated  as  parking  areas. 


We  guarantee  to  increase  your 
reading  speed  at  least  three  times 
with  equal  or  better  comprehension 
or  refund  your  full  fee 

Register  Monday  before  5.00  p.m. 
for  classes  beginning  the  week  of 
September  22nd 

EVELYN  WOOD  Reading  Dynamics 

151  SLATER  ST.  [at  O'Connor)  237-3154 


Classes  beginning  next  week  will  be  completed 
the  week  of  November  17th 


HE 


MAGIC  I A| 

35  YORK  Si- 

*  "Poster 


THE 


5  ^<b43 


'PlFFER.EREHel 


Crowded  classes  at  Carleton 

Anthropology  department  seeks  extra  money 
English  department  classes  divided  into  groups 
Senate  ducks  overcrowding  discussion 
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"It  just  sort  of  exploded  around  us" 


Overpopulation  clogs  Carleton 


Smaller  groups 
motion  defeated 

Student  representative  Lorenz 
Schmidt  tried  Tuesday  to  open 
the  senate  meeting  to  discussion 
of  overcrowding  at  Carleton. 

After  several  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  discussion  to  the 
agenda,  Schmidt  moved  a  proce- 
dural motion  as  a  way  of  open- 
ing debate. 

Schmidt  warned  the  senate  that 
first  year  students  "may  take 
some  sort  of  direct  action  if 
class  size  is  not  reduced." 

"In  the  next  week  the  senate 
will  be  faced  with  hard  knock- 
ing on  doors  from  students  who 
are  very  upset,"  he  warned,  as 
he  tried  to  open  debate  on  the 
matter. 

Debate  did  finally  revolve 
around  the  motion  b;  interim 
council  president  Schmidtthatall 
courses  over  100  be  broken  into 
smaller  groups,  with  more  tea- 
chers being  taken  on,  or  present 
teachers  increasing  their  work 
load,  to  handle  the  extra  classes. 
The  motion  was  defeated  by 
senate  and  referred  to  the 
academic  and  planning  com- 
mittee. 

"As  usual  with  this  type  of 
debate,  the  matter  will  be  put 
aside  for  another  year,"  said 
Schmidt. 

Crowded  courses 
in  english  dept. 

Crowded  courses  and  long 
registration  lines  returned  to 
plague  Carleton's  registration 
this  year,  and  the  english  depart- 
ment could  claim  no  exception. 

As  any  returning  student  could 
testify,  the  line-up  for  course 
approval  at  the  english  depart- 
ment was  oneofthe  longest.  Many 
students  waited  for  hours  in  line 
to  discover  when  they  finally 
reached  the  end  that  the  course 
they  wanted  had  been  closed. 

This  caused  particular  prob- 
lems in  time-table  adjustment 
and  major  course  selection  for 
many  students. 


Stories  by  Phil  Kinsman 
Ian  Anderson 
Brian  Chadder  ton 

Chart  by  Eric  Morse 


Poor  programme  counsel  from 
faculty  advisors  andunpublicized 
calendar  changes  resulted  in  con- 
fusion at  registration  for  english 
courses. 

Some  students  with  double  ma- 
jors were  forced  to  abandon  one 
of  their  programmes  because  of 
timetable  conflicts  resulting 
from  little  or  no  choice  of  major 
course  schedules. 

The  main  difficulty  in  regis- 
tration, according  to  Professor 
B.  W.  Jones,  Head  of  the  english 
Department,  was  the  lack  of  any 
regulation  of  the  flow  of  return- 
ing students.  First  year  registra- 
tion was  spread  out  over  one  full 
day.  Most  of  the  upper-year  stu- 
dents were  pushed  through  in 
two  hours, 

"It  was  very  hard  to  predict 
which  courses  would  be  crowd- 
ed," said  Professor  Jones.  He 
added  that  registration  of  return- 
ing students  was  up  20%  over 
last  year. 


Many  causes 

Professor  Jones  said  that  there 
were  many  causes  for  the  prob- 
lems at  registration  and  that 
there  must  be  some  method  work- 
ed out  that  would  enable  the  de- 
partment to  accommodate  the 
heavy  flow  at  registration. 

Professor  Alan  Mcl^y,  of  the 
english  department,,  has  taken 
on  the  task  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  registration  in  the  eng- 
lish department.  Reform  of  the 
procedure  is  centered  around 
a  pre- registration  programme 
for  all  students. 

"Some  method  of  pre-registra- 
tlon  for  full  and  part-time  stu- 
dents would  be  a  God-send,  for 
faculty  and  students,"  Professor 
McLay  said. 

The  English  department  is  con- 
sidering a  system  that  would 
involve  course  counselling  in  the 
spring  for  majors  and  honours 
students  and  some  statement  of 
preference  that  could  be  con- 
firmed by  the  student  in  the  fall 
before  registration.  These  people 
would  have  the  advantage  over 
those  who  just  happened  along, " 
said  McLay. 

"The  registrar  seems  to  be 
quite  keen  on  some  form  of  ad- 
vance registration  that  would  be 
University-wide,"  said  Profes- 
sor McLay. 


"Not  all  registration  could  be 
accomplished  in  advance  but  most 
of  it  could  be, "Professor McLay 
added. 

The  steps  taken  to  eliminate  the 
problem  in  first  year  have  been 
very  successful  thus  far.  Many  of 
the  first  level  english  courses 
were  divided  into  groups  of  30 
or  40.  This  seemed  to  accom- 
modate most  of  the  first-year 
students. 

Big  unpredicted 
increases  in 
social  sciences 

First  year  sociology  and  anth- 
ropology classes  are  seriously 
overcrowded  this  year. 

A  large,  unpredicted  increase  in 
social  science  registration  is  the 
cause  of  the  crowding. 

Sociology  department  chairman 
F.G.  Vallee  and  his  staff  are 
looking  for  funds,  teachingassis- 
tants,  and  classrooms  to  cope 
with  the  overload. 

"It's  beyond  all  we  had 
imagined,"  said  one  professor  in 
the  department. 

"It  just  sort  of  exploded  ar- 
ound us,"  he  said. 

While  registration  throughout 
the  university  is  up  about  21 
per  cent,  the  anthropology  and 
sociology  departments  had  an 
increase  of  153  per  cent. 

The  worst  problems  are  in  the 
first  year  classes,  even  though 
increases  had  been  predicted  be- 
cause of  the  open  first  year 
oolicy  in  arts. 

Hardest  hit 

Hardest  hit  by  the  surge  in 
enrollment  was  anthropology  110, 
which  last  year  had  157  students 
and  this  year  has  720. 

Sociology  is  up  from  744  to  over 
1500. 

Dr.  Vallee  is  looking  for  $20,000 
to  help  cover  costs  involved  in 
hiring  more  staff.  He  is  trying 
to  find  qualified  teaching  assis- 
tants from  almost  everywhere 
including  the  National  Mjseum! 

Another  problem  is  that  of  find- 
ing classrooms  for  discussion 
groups,  and  of  fitting  them  into 
a  reasonable  timetable. 


The  establishment  of  the  open 
first  year  is  considered  the  major 
cause  of  the  increase  in  enroll- 
ment. 

Students  who  no  longer  have  to 
take  a  second  language,  a  course 
in"the  problems  of  thought  and 
conduct",  or  a  course  in  the 
basic  sciences,  are  following  the 
trend  ofmanymiddle-classNorth 
American  students  in  opting  for 
two  or  even  three  courses  in 
the  social  sciences. 

Anthropology  has  only  been  of- 
fered for  one  year  at  Carleton, 
and  students  were  hesitant  last 
year  to  enrol  in  an  unknown 
and  untried  course. 

Dr.  Cox,  professor  of  firstyear 
anthropology,  said  "I  like  to 
think  the  increased  enrollment 
is  because  they're  interested  in 
anthropology." 

Dr.  Vallee  felt  that  sociology 
and  anthropology  are  "in"  sub- 
jects for  students  who  "never  had 
anything  like  it  in  high  school." 

He  also  felt  some  students  would 
feel  it  was  a  "mickey  mouse 
course"  with  an  easy  pass. 

Lemons  anyone 

The  day  division  had  a  two 
per  cent  failure  rate  last  year 
compared  to  17  percent  in  Sci- 
ence 100,  and  42  percent  in 
Math  100. 

Vallee  hoped  they  "wouldn't  find 
themselves  holding  a  lemon*' 
when  exams  roll  around. 

One  sociology  student  attributed 
the  sudden  interest  to  The  Naked 
Ape,  Desmond  Morris*  look  at 
man  as  an  animal. 

First  year  antropology  student 
Karen  Donahue  said  she  was  tak- 
ing the  course  because  she  had 
heard  a  lot  about  itand  it  "sound- 
ed really  interesting." 

The  overcrowded  classes  will 
undoubtedly  produce  changes  in 
the  teaching  plans  of  the  course, 
according  to  Dr.  Cox. 

Not  so  thorough 

"I  have  an  idea  that  I  won't 
be  able  to  go  into  as  much  de- 
tail as  I  would  like,  to  cover 
it  as  thoroughly,  with  such  large 
classes,"  he  said, 

The  cancellation  of  anthropol- 
ogy discussion  groups  is  tempor- 
ary. 

They  will  be  resumed  when 
teaching  assistants  and  rooms 
have  been  found. 


Failed  deadline 
student  strike 


BURNABY,  B.C.  (CUP)  -  Oy, 
700  people  packed  into  Sun 
Fraser  University's  largest 
ture  theatre  Wednesday  afterncfta 
September  24  as  SFU  administrB 
tion  president  Kenneth  Stra 
forced  a  strike  by  the  studefl 
and  faculty  of  the  universitiB 
department  of  political  scienoH 
sociology  and  anthropology.  & 

Hundreds  more  tired  to  get  in 
the  first  afternoon  of  the  teacM 
in  on  democracy  in  the  universM 
which  was  forced  indoors  byraM 
The  teach-in  is  scheduled  to  r. 
for  the  duration  of  the  PSA  strM 

The  strike  became  taevitab 
when  Strand  failed  to  meet  t» 
Wednesday  12:30  deadline  one  ' 
PSA  demand  for  negotiation*! 
Instead  he  issued  a  letter  co 
demning  the  strike  proposal  a: 
the  planned  teach-in. 

The  strike  and  teach-in  wei 
called  for  by  a  meeting  of  S5e 
members  of  the  PSA  departing 
Monday  September  22  to  begj 
immediately  if  Strand  did  njj 
agree  to  negotiate  on  a  three 
point  peace  plan  suggested  bythj 
Canadian  Association  of  UniJ 
versity  Teachers. 

Kathleen  Aberle  officially  coot 
firmed  the  strike  at  a  meeting 
in  Strand's  office  at  3:30  Wed! 
nesday  afternoon,  when  the  PSA'S 
negotiating  committee  held  on 
final  meeting  with  the  admin 
istration. 


Consider  carefully 

Strand  told  the  negotiators  t 
return  to  the  PSA  teach-in  the* 
in  progress  and  "consider  verj  „ 
carefully  the  options  still  ode  ; 
short  of  a   strike*'to  end  tn  , 
administrative  trusteeship  ove»d 
the  department. 

When  asked,  Aberle  confirms  . 
that  she  considered  herself  <m 
strike.  Strand  tape-recorded  th#  ™ 
meeting. 

Strand  did  not  speak  to  to  e?j 
CAUT  proposal  in  his  Wednesda  b 
letter.  He  called  the  strike  co  .  y 
ercive  and  declared  the  teach-1  fo 
should  be  voluntary,  not  deprivin  I  j 
students  of  "expected  normal  to  g.( 
struction."  ^ 


Course 


Projected  enrollment     Actual  enrollment 


Remarks 


—  Fi 
sh 


Geography  101  not  given 

Geography  210  not  given 

Geography  230  not  given 

Journalism  100  110 

Political  Science  100  day  not  given 

Political  Science  100  eve        not  given 
Religion  100 
Religion  120 

History  112  day  ca.  250 

History  112  eve  ca  140 

History  115  ca.  170 

Economics  100  day            not  given 


185 
69 
175 

269 

596 
298 

500 

ca.  314 
ca.  137 
ca.  220 

382 


All  courses  badly  crowded. 


Badly  crowded,  but  has  been  divided  in 
two  sections  to  help  the  situation. 

Two  extra  sections  set  up  -  no  serious 
problems. 

Badly  overloaded.  Both  courses  are  being 
subdivided  into  sections.  This  places  some 
small  overload  on  faculty.  Classrooms  were 
too  small,  but  this  has  been  straightened 
out.  Classes  are  too  large  for  peoper  dis- 
cussion groups,  so  students  will  read  out 
papers,  several  per  session. 

A  lecture  course,  so  overload  is  not  too 
serious,  in  112  days  Classroom  space  ad- 
equate, no  problem,  in  112  eve.  Overcrowd- 
ing serious  In  115,  as  this  is  a  tutorial 
course.  More  discussion  groups  are  being 
added,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  good  leaders 
for  Medieval  History.  The  classroom  is  too 
small  and  there'  Is  no  chance  of  changing. 
May  be  spilt  into  day  and  evening  sections. 
Somewhat  overcrowded.  28  discussion  groups  werel 
originally  planned;  now  there  are  32,  with  about  32 ! 
people  per  group. 


C 
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Bunny  Piatt ,  who  will  brighten  up  Homecoming 


Roxanna  Piatt  is  coming  to 
Homecoming. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  she 
looks  like,  check  the  centre 
fold  of  the  March  1968  Play- 
boy. 

She  was  lying  around  there, 
then. 

Roxanna  was  the  Playmate 
of  the  Month,  and  Carleton 
students  can  compare  the  pic- 
ture to  the  real  thing  at  Home- 
coming events  all  weekend. 


She'll  open  the  hospitality 
room  on  Friday,  appear  at  both 
the  golf  and  the  squash  tour- 
naments thatafternoon-she'll 
help  Honest  John  tee  off  the 
golf  tournament  -  and  liven  up 
the  Monte  Carlo  affair  Friday 
night. 

On  Saturday  Roxanna  will 
lead  the  float  parade  and  ap- 
pear at  the  Panda  game. 

So  there  are  lots  of  places 
to  go  for  a  look  at  her. 


Homecoming  approaches 

Homecoming  this  year  is  for  more  than  just  alumni,  says  John 
Saykali,  alumni  chairman  of  the  Homecoming  committee. 

"We're  trying  to  build  homecoming  up  from  just  a  fun  animal 
dance  weekend,"  says  Saykali. 

"We  want  to  build  it  up  to  the  point  where  everyone  -  faculty  and 
staff  as  well  as  students  and  alumni  -  will  want  to  come  out  and  take 
part." 

"The  turnout  last  year  was  poor  because  everyone  thought  it  was 
exclusive.  We  want  participation  by  everyone,"  he  said. 

To  help  people  participate,  a  hospitality  lounge  will  be  manned  - 
by  girls  -  in  room  215  of  Paterson  Hall;  the  lounge  will  serve  as 
a  meeting  place  for  alumni,  students,  faculty,  and  staff,  and  tickets 
for  week-end  events  will  be  sold  there. 

The  week  starts  Thursday  October  9  with  a  fireworks  display  at 
8:00  p.m.  followed  by  a  casual-dress  kick-off  discotheque  dance. 

The  hospitality  lounge  is  open  Friday  from  noon  until  5  p.m.;  other 
Friday  events  include  a  golf  and  a  squash  tournament,  and  a  film 
showing  in  Theatre  A  Friday  afternoon. 


Monto  Carlo 

And  The  Monte  Carlo  Affair 
comes  Friday  evening. 

Billed  by  Saykali  as  the  high- 
light of  Homecoming,  the  Affair 
starts  at  7  p.m.  in  the  Inter- 
national Ballroom  of  the  Skyline; 
guest  speaker  is  university  chan- 
cellor Lester  Pearson,  master  of 
ceremonies  is  university  centre 
director  Rick  Mortimer,  and  Da- 
vidson Dunton  appears  as  un- 
iversity president. 

The  Monte  Carlo  and  dancing  to 
the  music  of  The  Friars  start 
at  eight  p.m.  in  the  Grand  Sa- 
lon and  at  nine  p.m.  in  the  Ball- 
room respectively. 

Tickets  for  the  entire  affair 
are  $15,  and  will  be  on  sale 
at  Carleton  a  week  before  the 
event. 

Cost  of  the  dance  and  Monte 
Carlo  alone  is  six  dollars  a 
couple. 

Saturday  events  will  be  less 
formal  and  as  much  fun.  says 
Saykali. 

And  the  weekend  closes  off  Sun- 
day with  afternoon  tours  of  the 
campus  for  alumni,  and  a  one- 
act  presentation  by  Sock  and 
Buskin  coupled  with  W.C.  Fields' 
My  Little  Chickadee. 

Alumni  Chairman,  John  Savkali 
and  Student  Chairman  Steve  Riv- 


Friday  Night 

ers,  are  working  under  very 
great  pressures  to  make  this  the 
most  memorable  Homecoming 
ever, 

Saykali  feels  that  the  reasons 
for  last  year's  great  financial 
losses  were  due  to  improper 
budgeting,  an  uncoordinated  com- 
mittee, and  above  all,  poor  plan- 
ning. 

This  year's  committee  has  been 
busy  organizing  for  over  four 
months. 

Saykali  stressed  that,  contrary 
to  the  popular  misconception  that 
Homecoming  is  only  for  Alumni, 
Homecoming  '69  is  open  to  all 
Alumni,  who  are  the  key  to  the 
success  of  the  weekend,  faculty, 
students,  and  staff. 

"It's  for  the  university,"  he 
said,  "and  there  is  an  open  in- 
vitation to  anyone  connected  to 
the  university.  It's  really  the  only 
event  that  everyone  can  be  in- 
volved in,  so  if  you  cant  get 
people  involved,  what's  the 
point?"  he  said. 

The  animal  dance,  called  The 
Zoo,  "will  by  no  means  be  a  re- 
peat of  the  orientation  week  ani- 
mal dance.  If  anyone  tries  any- 
thing, they're  out  on  their  ear" 
assured  Mr.  Saykali.  "There  will 
be  maximum  security  pre- 
cautions taken." 


Senate  ducks  Q-year  issue 


The  arts  faculty  board  yesterday 
afternoon  voted  to  remove  re- 
striction on  mandatory  course  for 
Q-year  students  in  the  arts 
faculty. 

A  33-17  vote  recommended  the 
removal  of  restrictions  and 
recommended  that  Q-year  stu- 
dents be  permitted  to  take  one 
first  year  course  which  does 
not  have  a  prerequisite. 

But  Q-year  students  will  stil! 
have  to  take  english  and  a  lan- 
guage other  than  english. 

The  board  has  moved  lo  send 
the  recommendation  to  the  senate 
and  asked  the  senate  to  meet 
and  consider  it  before  the  Oct. 
3  deadline  for  course  withdrawal. 

Qualifying  year  students  tried  to 
open  the  Tuesday  meeting  of  the 
university  senate foradiscussion 
of  Q-year  restrictions  and  re- 
quirements. 

But  the  motion  by  student  sen- 
ator David  Wolfe  on  behalf  of 
the  students  to  move  discussion 


of  Q-year  requirements  to  the  top 
of  the  senate  agenda  was  defeat- 
ed. 

"It  came  as  no  surprise,"  said 
Bruce  Winer,  who  led  over  20 
Q-year  students  to  the  senate 
chamber, 

"They're  always  getting  caught 
up  in  procedural  bungles,"  he 
said. 

The  Q-year  students  had  filled 
the  senate  chamber  before  the 
start  of  the  meeting,  adding  em- 
phasis to  their  request  to  be 
heard. 

Defeat  of  Wolfe's  motion  was 
followed  by  a  mass  departure 
of  the  Q-year  students.  The  stu- 
dents assembled  in  a  classroom 
across  the  hall  and  drafted  a 
petition  for  circulation  among 
Q-year  students. 

David  Wolfe  was  to  present 
the  petition  to  an  Arts  Faculty 
Board  meeting  yesterday. 

"When  we  go  to  the  Arts  Fa- 
culty Board,  we'll  show  we  don't 
mean  to  give  up.  They're  not 
going  to  fluff  us  with  procedural 


matters,"  said  Winer. 

Wolfe's  motion  defeated  at  the 
Tuesday  meeting  called  for  sen- 
ate "to  move  to  the  top  of  the 
agenda  a  discussion  on  the  re- 
moval of  restrictions  of  the  Q- 
year,  with  the  option  of  taking  a 
first  year  course," 

He  also  requested  that  the  sen- 
ate "allow  at  least  one  Q-year 
student  to  state  the  case  for  Q- 
year," 

University  president  Davidson' 
Dunton,  chairman  of  the  senate, 
suggested  the  matter  could  be 
discussed  by  the  Arts  Faculty 
Board,  which  seemed  to  have  the 
most  effectiveness  in  the  matter. 

Wolfe  then  offered  to  withdraw 
his  motion  if  he  could  get  a 
guarantee  from  senate  that  the 
senate  would  discuss  the  Q-year 
request  before  the  deadline  for 
course  changes,  after  discussion 
in  the  Arts  Faculty  Board. 

Dunton  replied  it  would  be  hard 
to  give  such  a  guarantee. 

Wolfe's  motion  was  subsequent- 
ly defeated. 


Council  bungles  finances 


by  Al  Arbuckle 

"Council  finances  are 
screwed," 

Approximately  $16,500  of  a 
$42,000  summer  budget  was  spent 
either  in  a  questionable  way  or 
without  being  originally  budgeted 
for. 

This  is  theviewofTidMiedema, 
Engineering  rep  on  council  and 
business  manager  of  The  Carle- 
ton and  the  Raven, 

What's  more,  Mr.  Miedema 
says,  the  expenses  will  have  to 
be  made  up  this  winter,  probably 
at  the  expense  of  the  clubs. 

The  money  that  was  poorly  spent 
went  into  two  areas.  The  summer 
salary  paid  to  council  executives 
and  the  amount  spent  by  the 
orientation  committee. 
•  The  seven  executive  members 
of  council  were  each  to  be  paid 
$1,000  on  the  stipulation  that  they 
turn  in  a  progress  report  on  the 
work  they  were  doing  every  two 
weeks.  This  was  not  done  after  the 
first  two  weeks  and  so  the  money 
should  not  have  been  paid,  Mr. 
Miedema  says. 

The  Orientation  Committee  is 
being  questioned  not  only  by  Mr. 
Miedeme  but  also  by  councillor 
Dave  Balcon. 

At  the  council  meeting  Sep- 
tember 15  Balcon  moved  that  the 
committee  be  questioned  on  their 
expenses.  The  motion  is  to  be 
debated  September  25th. 

The  Chicago  Transit  Authority 
ticket  sales  were  bad,  multi- 
media cost  between  $1,700  and 
$2,000,  $1,000  was  spent  on  liquor 
for  events  attended  by  mostly 
underage  frosh  andageneraldis- 
organization  of  budgeting  has  oc- 
curred, Miedema  said. 

Dick  Brown,  Assistant  to  the 
Dean  of  Student  Services  has 
said  that  the  administration  will 
pay  $5,000  of  the  $13,000  or- 
ientation bill  leaving  council  with 
the  remaining  $8,000.  All  the 
figures  have  not  been  finalized, 
Mr  M  edema  said. 

In  the  area  of  non-budgeted  ex- 
penses, over  $7,500  has  been 
spent. 

The  summer  council  approved 
four  or  five  appropriations  of  one 
and  two  hundred  dollars  for  such 
items  as  the  Conservative  Club's 
trip  to  Queens  University  for  a 
convention.  Many  of  these  ap- 
propriations should  have  been 
budgeted  for  in  the  spring, 
Miedema  said. 

The  $7,500  down  payment  that 
council  made  on  a  house  to  help 
the  student  housing  situation  was 
another  item  that  put  council 
expenses  up  over  what  was  ex- 
pected. The  money  for  the  house 
was  not  budgeted  for  in  the  spring 
but  appropriated  over  the  sum- 
mer Miedema  said. 

With  at  least  $6,000  paid  to  the 
council  executive  over  the  sum- 
mer, a  minimum  of  $3,000  to 


pay  for  the  Orientation  Commit- 
tee's activities  and  more  than 
$7,500  appropriated  over  the 
summer,  the  total  bill  comes 
to  $16,500  at  a  conservative 
estimate.  This  is  a  large  chunk 
of  a  $42,000  summer  budget  that 
will  have  to  be  made  up  this 
winter  he  said. 

Miedema  did  not  feel  finance 
commissioner  Bruce  Joyce  was 


to  blame  since  he  was  not  here 
all  summer.  Rather  the  council- 
lors who  were  present  should 
have  been  more  conscientious,  he 
said. 

Mr.  Miedema  said  he  hoped 
council  would  show  more  "fiscal 
responsibility"  during  the  next 
season,  in  any  case  cuts  will  have 
to  be  made  in  the  winter  expendi- 
tures he  said. 


Tired  of  the  Same  Old  Tune 
Sorry  -  We're  Just  Out  of  Your  Size? 


4  E.  R.  Fisher  Stores  Keep  Big  Stocks 
Of  Fashion-Right  Clothes  for  Young  Men 
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Q-year  group  has  the  idea 

Some  qualifying-year  students  tried  to  talk  to  the 
Carleton  University  senate  Tuesday. 
And  they  tried  hard,  too. 

But  the  student  members  of  senate  hadtotry  several 
times  before  they  succeeded  in  bringing  the  matter 
before  the  senate. 

The  senate  then  followed  proper  procedure  and  sent 
the  matter  to  the  arts  faculty  board  without  any 
discussion. 

The  Q-year  students  can  wait  for  a  bit. 

But  the  most  significant  aspect  of  Tuesday's  meeting 
was  not  the  demand  for  Q-year  as  free  as  first  year 
but  the  manner  in  which  that  demand  was  presented. 

They  used  the  physical  presence  of  numbers  to 
emphasize  their  desire  for  change. 

They  didnt  demonstrate  or  wave  fists  or  raise 
banners  or  anything  like  that. 

They  were  just  there. 

They  filled  the  senate  chamber  and  showed  senators 
they  were  concerned  about  the  quality  of  the  education 
they  were  getting. 

And  even  though  their  request  was  side-railed 
for  the  moment,  they  outlined  the  road  to  effective 
student  participation  in  university  government.  All 
the  student  representatives  in  the  world  won't  do 
any  good  unless  they  have  mass  student  support. 

And  the  administration  and  faculty  aren't  going  to 
believe  in  that  mass  support  unless  they  see  it, 

NUG  gets  off  the  ground 

Council  finally  got  around  to  opening  discussion  of 
the  report  on  the  New  University  Government  Monday 
night. 

Involvement. 
Wow. 

People  sat  in  a  square  and  talked  about  the  document. 
Not,    interestingly  enough,  the  specifics  of  the 
document. 

The  largest  part  of  the  debate  was  on  how  to  con- 
vince the  rest  of  the  university  community  that 
parity  is  a  good  thing  after  the  student  body  has 
accepted  it.  Pre-judgment,  perhaps,  but  hopefully 
not. 

But  there  was  discussion,  and  this  is  good. 
People  started  thinking  about  what  the  document 
is,  and  might  mean,  and  this  is  good. 
Now  it's  a  question  of  involving  people  who  dont 
■  care. 

Cheers!  (hie) 

A  couple  of  meetings  ago  council  took  rime  to  lend 
moral  support  to  a  group  of  Carleton  students  trying 
to  establish  a  pub  close  to  Carleton. 

Close  enough,  in  fact,  that  staggering  back  to  res  - 
will  be  no  trouble  at  all. 

They  want  to  turn  the  white  farmhouse  across  the 
driveway  from  the  Tory  building  into  a  meeting-place 
for  the  Carleton  community. 

A  noble  idea. 

It  could  become  the  focal  point  which  Carleton  lacks. 
Uwncil  lent  unanimous  moral  support  to  the  plan 
lhe  Carleton  can  do  no  less. 
Cheers. 


angus 


neary 


Let's  get  some  things  clear. 
With  some  reservations,  1 
support  the  New  University  Gov- 
ernment report  discussed  at 
council  this  week. 

In  particular,  the  demand  for 
student /faculty  parity  at  all  le- 
vels is  a  good  one.  The  token 
representation  we  have  now  is  in 
many  ways  worse  than  none  at 
all. 

But  the  report,  despite  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  on  council,  is  not 
a  panacea.  It  is  not  going  to 
solve  all  of  our  problems. 

Rod  Manchee,  vice-president, 
gave  an  interesting  speech  at  the 
Tuesday  night  meeting  on  how 
parity  will  solve  everything. 

It  seems  that  when  we  get  par- 
ity, then  students  will  say  "Let's 
form  a  course  union"  whenever 
they  have  grievances.  And  they'll 


do  that,  see,  and  then  if  their 
representatives  don't  act  in  their 
interests,  they  can  vote  them  out 
of  office  nex  time  there's  an 
election. 

So  parity  not  only  gives  us  fifty 
percent  of  the  power,  it  mag- 
ically abolishes  alienation,  stu- 
dent apathy,  and  ail  those  things. 

Isnt  that  nice? 

Except  for  one  tliing:why should 
students  spontaneously  do  those 
things  after  we  get  parity,  when 
they've  been  spontaneously  not 
doing  them  for  decades? 

Rod's  view,  which  was  echoed 
by  a  majority  of  the  council 
members  present,  poses  parity 
as  a  structural  excuse  for  not 
providing  leadership.  It  allows, 
or  will  allow,  council  to  abdicate 
with  a  clear  conscience. 

The  idea  seems  to  be  that  pro- 
viding leadership  is  evil  and  rot- 


Thto  newspaper  may  lack  in 
many  areas  where  a  good  news- 
paper shouldn't,  or  at  least  some 
of  you  think  it  does,  but  even  the 
most  critical  of  you  must  admit 
it  does  present  enough  columns. 

In  fact  the  Carleton  abounds  with 
columns. 

in  newspaper  jargon  a  person 
who  writes  a  column  is  referred 
to  as  a  columnist. 

The  Carleton  has  six  col- 
umnists. 

The  Carleton  columnists  are 
referred  to  by  many  as  "the 
scanning  six."  Referred  to  as 
such  not  because  their  columns 
are  scanned  by  the  readers  but 
because  they  themselves  are  al- 
ways scanning  their  environment, 
searching,  seeking  and  present- 
ing the  university  environment  in 
all  its  aspects  as  you  should  see 
and  know  h. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  who  writes  under 
the  title  Mortimer,  does  not 
appear  on  a  regular  basis.  As 


executive  director  of  the  new 
student  union  his  priority  is  in- 
forming the  students  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  union. 
This  is  good? 

At  somewhat  regular  intervals 
we  will  find  out  how  many  more 
bricks  are  to  be  laid,  how  much 
more  money  is  needed  and  what 
the  finished  product  will  look  like. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Mortimertells 
us  in  his  column  what  we  should 
already  know  and  that  if  we  look 
at  the  plans  of  the  new  union  we 
would  find  out  all  he  could  tell  us 
is  of  no  consequence. 

But  he  has  to  be  pr  man  as 
well  as  the  director.  After  all  if 
the  union  fails  he's  out  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Smith's  bi-weekly  column 
appears  to  be  somewhat  refresh- 
ing. He  talks  in  his  column  about 
apathy  alienation.  Words  that 
every  student  should  know  and 
understand.  He  has  invited  people 
with  views  on  apathy  to  meet 
and  discuss  with  him.  Nobody 


to  this  point  has  taken  him  up 
on  his  offer.  Tooapathetic  maybe. 
Of  course  this  being  his  first 
year  at  Carleton  Mr.  Smith  would 
not  know  that  these  words  are  not 
considered  very  in  at  Carleton. 
But  let's  give  himabreak. Maybe 
after  some  time  his  column  will 
show  us  that  he  really  is  a 
student  here. 
Miss  Stevenson  is  a  girl.  That 
in  itself  should  be  enough.  But 
there's  more.  She  is  a  girl  hung 
up  on  student  affairs.  Herperi- 
odie  column  has  as  its  priority, 
to  inform  the  students  on  NUG. 
There's  nothing  sogreatas  read- 
ing a  column  on  NUG  by  a  very 
involved  girl,  unless  it's  Emily 
Bronte. 

Mr.  Wolfe's  once-every-two- 
weeks-column  is  not  really  a 
column.  It's  a  cliche. 

So  is  he. 

Not  only  is  he  a  columnist  but 
he  is  a  senator.  So  he's  doubly 


important.  He  probably  knows 
more  of  what  is  going  on  at 
Carleton  than  any  of  the  other 
columnists. 

Only  problem  is,  he's  so  hung  up 
<n  being  super  involved  student 
that  it  becomes  all  that  his  column 
'really  says.  Anybody  that  can 
drop  profs'  names,  registrars' 
names  and  so  on  in  his  column 
and  on  a  first  name  basis  must 
really  be  cool  and  in  the  know. 

Mr.  Angus  is  one  of  the  weekly 
features  of  the  Carleton.  Angus 
is  one  of  the  few  people  who  can 
say  the  same  thing  week  after 
week  and  make  it  interesting.  He 
is  witty,  articulate  and  a  social- 
ist. And  if  you  don't  mind  the 
propaganda  on  socialism  his  col- 
umns are  enjoyable  even  if  there 
is  not  much  variation.  Though  one 
can  even  get  sick  of  the  wittiest 
propaganda. 

That  leaves  us  with  Mr.  Neary, 
the  other  weekly  feature  of  the 
Carleton. 


ten,  and  means  coercing  and 
manipulating  people.  The  pos- 
sibility that  it  means  understand- 
■  ing  student  grievances  and  pro- 
blems and  translating  those  into 
a  program  of  actiondoesn'tseem 
to  have  occurred  to  anyone. The 
idea  that  leadership  is  a  neces- 
sary function  in  any  movement 
seeking  social,  political,  econ- 
omic, or  even  educational,  change 
is  foreign  to  council.  In  fact, 
they  seem  to  be  afraid  of  the 
idea. 

Dave  Wolfe  couldn't  have  put 
it  better  when  he  said  that  he 
didn't  want  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  mass  demonstration  on  the 
quad  -  he  wanted  to  be  in  the 
middle,  safe  from  marauding  en- 
gineers and  other  wooly  beasts. 

Last  Fall,  the  General  Union  of 
Quebec  Students  (UGEQ)  held 
such  ideas:  in  the  face  of  a  strike 
by  60,000  students,  they  did  no- 
thing. This  year,  ther's  no  UGEQ. 
CUS  has  followed  a  similar  route, 
although  the  drama  isn't  played 
out  yet. 

Council  has  to  face  up  to  the 
problem  of  leadership.  Student 
apathy  won't  disappear  simply 
because  the  structures  are 
changed.  It  won't  disappear  be- 
cause council  approves  a  voir 
uminous  report. 

Apathy  is  necessary  for  the 
stability  of  the  universityaspre- 
sently  constituted:  anyone  who 
was  at  this  week's  senate  meet- 
ing knows  that  stability  means 
peace  and  quiet  for  the  senior 
faculty,  not  a  decent  learning 
environment. 

That  won't  be  changed  by  peo- 
ple who  look  for  magic  potions. 
It  will  be  changed  by  people  like 
those  who  organized  the  Q-Year 
students'  meeting  and  protest: 
people  willing  to  act,  to  organize, 
to  make  demands,  and  to  convince 
others  they're  right.  That  Q-Year 
action  didn't  happen  by  magic, 
councillors. 

If  council  isn't  willing  to  be 
the  group  that  leads  the  fight 
for  change,  others  are. 
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The  six  student  senators 
what  they  think  of  their 
position,  and  what  they 
plan  to  do  with  it. 


by  Ian  Anderson 


Carleton  University  presently 
has  six  student  Senators.  Two 
of  them,  student  council  presi- 
dents Lorenz  Schmidt  of  Carle- 
ton  and  Ian  Reesor,  are  special 
appointments. 

The  other  four,  David  Wolfe, 
Robin  Findlay,  Victor  Wherle, 
and  Ron  Diiabio,  have  trickled 
up  through  Department  and  Fa- 
culty Boards  to  their  present 
positions  on  the  Senate. 

Originally,  senator  Wolfe,  Find- 
lay,  Wherle,  and  Di  Labio  were 
elected  by  the  students  of  their 
respective  departments  to  the 
department  boards.  Once  on  the 
department   boards,    in  accor- 


dance with  NTJG,  they  automati- 
cally became  members  of  the 
faculty  boards. 
In  becoming  senators,  they  were 
elected  "by  and  from  the  fa- 
culty boards  with  no  distinction 
between  faculty  and  students." 
(NTJG). 

The  duties  of  a  senator  are  out- 
lined in  the  Nug  report:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  senate  ...  should 
not  act  as  delegates  of  the  bod- 
ies or  constituencies  from  which 
they  are  drawn;  rather,  as  mem- 
bers, all  must  endeavor  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  entire  un- 
iversity to  the  best  of  their 
ability..." 


s3Hl 


Student  reps  (ltor)Robin  Findlay,  Ian  Reesor,  David  Wolfe  and  Lorenz  Schmidt  at  open  Senate  meeting. 

Wolfe  represents  only  himself 


Students  must 
be  represented 
-  Findlay 

Robin  Findlay  believes  students 
must  be  represented  on  'he 
senate. 

"The  way  the  senate  is  set  up 
is  for  a  senatortobe  representa- 
tive only  of  himself,  but  this  in 
fact  has  not  worked  out,  because 
no  one  under  these  terms  really 
looks  after  the  interests  of  the 
students. 

"The  faculty  are  attimesaware 
of  student  concernand are  willing 
to  support  or  initiate  measures 
not  in  conflict  with  any  of  their 
interests.  But  in  cases  of  con- 
flict and  in  areas  where  the  con- 
cern of  students  is  not  recog- 
nized, there  is  a  definite  need 
to  be  specific  representatives 
of  the  students,"  says  Findlay. 

Findlay  is  planning  to  put  a 
number  of  motions  before  the 
senate  this  year,  and  has  al- 
ready introduced  a  motion  to 
change  the  last  date  of  with- 
drawal from  classes  from  Febru- 
ary 15  to  the  last  day  of  the 
term. 

"Reasons  for  withdrawal  in  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  term," 
he  says,  "can  occur  in  the  last 
third." 

He  also  wishes  to  co-ordinate 
election  dates,  with  department 
elections  in  mid-January  and 
senate  elections  in  March  of  the 
previous  year.  All  terms,  he 
hopes,  will  end  September  30 
and  start  October  1.  Presently, 
senate  terms  expire  June  30, 
and  board  of  governor  terms 
expire  in  mid-October. 

This  system,  he  says,  will  allow 
new  students  to  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  system  before  they 
have  to  vote. 

Other  plans  include  allowing  de- 
partments to  permit  students  on 
promotion  and  tenure  commit- 
tees and  setting  up  a  permanent 
standing  committee  on  action 
planning. 

Findlay  is  also  the  only  student 
on  the  board  of  governors,  elected 
to  the  board  by  the  senate. 

He  "would  like  to  see  more  stu- 
dents on  the  board,  as  well  as 
more  faculty  members  -  there 
is  iust  too  much  to  do." 

Reesor  wants 
to  speak  for 
St.  Patrick's 

St.  Patrick's  college  council 
president  Ian  Reesor,  like  Lor- 
enz Schmidt,  is  a  special  ap- 
pointment to  the  senate. 

In  spite  of  NUG,  he  feels  "a 
strong  desire  to  ->eak  for  the 
university,  in  regains  to  St.  Pat- 
rick's College,  and  uses  his  po- 
sition in  the  senate  "to  benefit 
the  university  as  a  whole." 

Although  he  has  nothing  to  put 
before  the  senate  at  this  time, 
future  plans  "could  be  quite  pos- 
sible," he  says. 

Reesor  describes  his  area  of 
concern  as  "educational  reform 
|nd  the  general  strengthening  of 
St.  Patrick's  College's  general 
identity." 


David  Wolfe  feels  he  represents 
only  himself  on  the  senate. 

He  was  elected  tothe  department 
board  by  "only  a  few  students" 
and  finds  it  "hard  to  relate  to 
the  student  body  because  I  was 
not  elected  by  them  .  .  .  I'm 
not  really  a  representative  of 
the  student  body,  but  only  of  the 
students  on  the  department 
board." 

This  year,  Wolfe  intends  to  work 
towards  implementation  of  the 
New  University  Government  re- 


Interim  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  considers  himself  the 
only  direct  representative  of  stu- 
dents on  the  senate. 

But  he  says  "I'm  not  supposed 
to  represent  students,  I'm  sup- 
posed to  be  a  free  agent  in  free 
and  interesting  debate." 

The  student  senators,  he  says, 
have  no  real  constituency,  the 
nearest  thing  the  faculty  board, 


Senator  Werhle  does  not  plan 
to  initiate  anything  in  the  senate 
this  year  and  says  he'd  prefer 
it  "if  the  students  came  forward 
and  asked  me  to  propose  things 
.  .  .  I'm  interested  in  seeing 
communication  channels  opened 
at  the  community  level." 

"I  can't  say  I  represent  the 
engineering  faculty  very  effec- 
tively because  communication  is 
a  big  problem.  There's  just  not 
enough  channels  between  my- 


port,  and  examination  of  the 
Senate  Commission  on  Under- 
graduate Teaching  and  Learning, 
headed  by  professor  Muni  Frum- 
hartz. 

"These  are  the  two  most  im- 
portant things  to  be  dealt  with," 
he  says. 

Wolfe  wants  to  get  students  to 
"adopt  a  more  radical  point  of 
view,  using  these  two  reports 
as  a  means." 

Within  the  senate,  Wolfe  hopes 
to  illustrate  the  totally  power  - 


which  is  two-thirds  faculty. 

"Students  senators  are  listened 
to  and  patted  on  the  head,  but  other 
than  that  the  bureaucrats  move 
along  to  things  they  want  to  dis- 
cuss." 

"I  see  no  reason  for  the  bureau- 
crats to  be  on  the  senate,"  says 
Schmidt.  "People  like  the  bursar, 
the  librarian,  and  the  registrar 
are  mere  administrative  officers 


self  and  students,"  he  says. 

But  he  is  quick  to  add,  ' '  I 
dont  represent  the  faculty  .  . . 
what  it  boils  down  to  is  that  I 
represent  myself. 

"I  vote  as  I  think  best  and  very 
often  it  turns  out  to  be  the 
student  viewpoint,"  he  says. 

Wehrle  endorses  the  NUG  report 
and  feels  strongly  for  "parity 
on  all  faculty  boards,  depart- 
ments, committees,  the  senate, 


less  situation  of  students,  as 
shown  by  the  different  interests 
of  faculty  and  students. 

"I'm  going  to  try  to  expose 
the  power  relationships  behind 
the  senate  ...  the  senate  has 
powers  for  action,  but  certain 
people  dominate  the  senate,"  he 
says.  Wolfe  wants  to  find  out  who 
has  power  over  who. 

Wolfe  describes  his  political 
aims  in  terms  of  changing  the 
authoritarian  relationships  with- 
in the  university,  from  a  uni- 


direct  rep. 

of  the  university;  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  part  in  mat- 

;  ters  of  education.  The  ironic 
thing  is  that  they  are  usually  more 

,  aware  of  educational  needs  than 
many  of  the  other  senators." 
This  year  Schmidt  wants  to  de- 
bate  in  the  senate  such  questions 
as  the  SCUTL  report,  the  NUG 
report  if  it  is  passed  by  students' 
council,  and  fundamental  ques- 

1  lions  such  as  the  size  of  classes. 


and  the  board  of  governors." 
He  says  however,  that  there 
is  one  drawback  to  parity.  "We 
would  have  to  take  care  the  senate 
doesnt  become  controlled  by  an 
elitist  group"  which  "votes  with 
I  their  political  convictions  in- 
,  stead  of  as  their  constituents 
!  wish.  This  is  the  one  thing  I 
fear." 

I   Wehrle  describes  the  past  year 
'  in  the  senate  as  "a  very  en- 
lightening experience." 


versity  which  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  majority  of  society, 
not  the  minority;  critically  ex- 
amining the  course  structures, 
especially  the  social  sciences; 
and  developing  more  open  uni- 
versity, with  access  for  all  ele- 
ments of  society,  not  just  the 
children  of  middle  and  upper 
class  families. 

Ron  DiLabio 
represents  self 

Ron  DiLabio  does  not  intend  to 
initiate  anything  on  the  senate 
this  year  "unless  a  good  idea 
crops  up." 

He  feels  he  represents  only 
himself  on  the  senate.  "I  just 
go  in  there  and  vote  as  I  see 
fit, "  he  says. 

"The  senate's  duty  is  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  uni- 
versity," says  DiLabio. 

DiLabio  favours  the  open  senate 
meetings;  he  feels  they  "keep 
debates  from  being  longwinded." 

In  addition  to  his  duties  on  the 
senate,  DiLabio  also  sits  on  the 
honour  committee. 


COMMERCE 
TELLERS 

MAKE  GOOD 
FRIENDS 


Werhle  asks  for  student's  ideas 


Schmidt  says  he  is  only 


r 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposir 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  ■  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  t  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  bosis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

students  „„.;„,  '^''^'zi^::  ;r,™±,r  °*m 

mo"       ro" .  Irepo  J.  no.  '.fund.d  un/...  Ii.pl  M 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $3  MONTHLY 


Is  it  truly  man's  destiny  to  drown  in 
his  own 

SHIT 


NOTICE 
Attempt  to  set  up  a 
Carleton  Pollution  Probe 


GENERAL  MEETING 

Thursday.  October  2/69 
C164  Loeb  12:30/1:30 

GUEST  SPEAKERS 


You'll  lore  Iwmiij  a  Kitten  t/irl! 


Slenay,  , 


MACHINE- 
WASHABLE 

PURE  WOOL  . 


This  smarl  sinped  pullovei 
in  machine-washable 
English  botany  has  a  mack 
turtle  neckline  with  zipper, 
full-fashioned  Mylan 
sleeves.  Continental  band  and 
cuffs.  Pick  from  Kitten's 
new  Fall  palette 

A  swinging  hand-washable 
mini  skirt  with  box  pleats  in 
front,  and  plain  bac  k  giving 
A-lme  appearance  Pure  wool 
worsted,  fully  lined  A  wide 
range  of  glorious  new  Fall 
colours. 


PUREVIRGINWO0L 


Quorum 
dispute 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  find  that  I  must  take  exception 
to  your  coverage  of  the  Council 
meeting  of  Monday,  September 
14th.  „  . 

It  is  true  quorum  was  broKen 
before  we  got  around  to  discuss- 
ing the  NUG  Study  Commission 
Report,  but  it  is  also  true  that  - 
if  you  study  the  tally  of  votes 
during  the  meeting  -  quorum  was 
actually  never  in  effect  although 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order 
with  eighteen  Councillors  pres- 
ent the  most  any  tally  came  to 
was  seventeen  (i.e.  no  quorum). 

I  have  to  agree  with  you,  it  is 
disturbing  that  we  cannot  keep 
twenty-seven  people,  who  were 
elected  on  the  pledge  that  they 
should  serve  the  specific  function 
of  attending  Council  meetings  - 
or  at  least  send  proxies -at  those 
meetings. 

But  what  is  more  unfortunate, 
and  what  you  really  should  have 
mentioned  in  the  articles,  was  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  no  full 
Council  meeting  since  very  early 
in  August  -  or  almost  a  month 
and  a  half  -  and  no  Executive 
Meetings  since  the  beginning  of 
the  CUS  Congress. 

With  that  in  mind  Council  had 
legitimate  business  to  conduct 
before  discussion  of  NUG.  The 
Parking  Motion  has  been  awaiting 
a  vote  for  a  month.  The  same  was 
true  of  a  Communications  By- 
Law  which  was  placed  before  the 
meeting  on  Monday  night.  The 
contract  for  the  1970  edition  of 
The  Raven  has  been  signed  but 
still  awaits  Council's  ratifica- 
tion as  does  a  good  deal  of  other 
legislation* 

It  was  foolish  to  suggest  that 
NUG  be  discussed  at  that  meeting. 
Council  does  have  the  job  of 
current  business  commitments  to 
clear  up„  Discussion  of  NUG 
deserves  a  m3eting  of  its  own, 
open  in  all  phases  and  not  limited 
to  Councillors,  many  of  whom 
have  not  been  seen  for  months. 

Right  now,  Council  proper  has 
no  business  discussing  NUG.  Not 
until  it  has  been  talked  about  in 
informal  gatherings  like  the  one 
scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
David  Balcon 
Communications  Comm. 
Students'  Association,  Inc. 


Res  refund? 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

We  want  a  refund!  Most  of  us 
living  in  Glengarry  res.  are  still 
inconvenienced  with  unfurnished 
rooms.  A  few  of  the  luckier  ones 
have  the  main  necessities.  Some 
are  still  having  to  use  newspaper 
as  drapes  and  trunks  as  closet 
space. 

On  entering  Carleton,  I  paid 
for  a  furnished  room  and  meals 
for  the  duration  of  the  academic 
year.  The  meals,  I  think,  an 
quite  fair  and  I  didn't  mind  waiting 
a  week  or  so  for  my  complete 
furnishings. 

But  now  classes  are  well  under- 
way and  assignments  are  to  be 
done,  which  is  a  task  without  a 
study  lamp.  This  necessitates 
countless  trips  up  to  the  main 
library  to  get  a  little  peaceful 

work  done. 


Willil.ul  ill..  1,1..  i 


A  petition  for  a  refund  might 
not  make  any  of  us  rich,  but  it 
just  might  get  a  few  people  at 
the  top  hopping. 

Brian  Lockwood 
Q-Year,  E  Commerce 


King  strikes 


Editor,  The  Carleton; 
Bob  Schwa  rzmann,  who  wrote 
"Why  We  Should  Stay  Out",  was 
content  to  slander  all  opposi- 
tion to  CUS  and  to  hope  that 
guilty  feelings  would  silence  any- 
one who  happened  to  think  he 
was  wrong.  Uh,  uh  Schwarzmann, 
this  time  it  doesnt  work.  For 
those  who  are  interested,  this  is 
my  analysis  of  his  article  and 
my  reasons  for  saying  that  he 
is  wrong. 

Schwarzmann's  first  point  boils 
down  to  'anyone  who  is  will- 
ing to  think  must  be  a  collect- 
ivist  because  CUS  is  the  one 
who  wants  us  to  think  and  CUS 
is  a  collectivist  organization.' 
That  might  have  been  true  if 
collectivism  really  meant  the 
best  for  Man;  unfortunately,  the 
collectivist  premise  is  simply 
this:  Any  slob  who  has  a  need 
for  something  has  a  right  to 
demand  your  time  and  money; 
you,  who  are  to  provide  the  time 
and  money,  do  not  have  the  right 
to  refuse.  All  thinkers  must  be 
a  collectivist?  Don't  kid  your- 
self! 

Schwarzmann's  next  attempt 
goes  something  like  this:  CUS 
passes  radical  resolutions  in 
a  democratic  G.e.  majority- rule) 
manner;  radical  resolutions  are 
cracy  is  necessary  and  good  and 
therefore  CUS  is  supposed  to  be 
good.  This  of  course  avoids  a 
definite  statement  about  the  kind 
of  radical  resolutions  they  are 
passing  and,  at  the  same  time, 
attempts  to  sneak  across  the  idea 
that  radically  socialist  resolu- 
tions are  good.  By  what  stand- 
ards are  they  supposed  to  be 
good?  If  Schwarzmann  had  been 
honest  he  would  have  said,  "You 
are  being  poisoned  by  the  Col- 
lectivist nature  of  Canadian  So- 
ciety and  therefore  you  should 
have  a  good  big  dose  of  the 
poison.  It  will  make  you  feel 
great." 

The  third  ideathatSchwarzmann 
tried  to  slip  across  was  that 
anybody  who  did  not  believe  in 
collectivism  could  not  have  an 
independent  mind,  he  was  simply 
following  the  system  (Mummy, 
Daddy  and  the  newspapers).  The 
hidden  statement  here  is,  "Let's 
all  get  together  and  think  the 
same  thing  and  then  we'll  have 
independent  minds."  How  was 
that  again,  Schwarzmann? 
The  final  idea  that  I  would  like 
to  hit  on  is  the  concept  hid- 
den by  'beer,  playboys  and  a 
degree'.  What  Schwarzmann  was 
trying  tosay  withoutactually  say- 
ing it  is  this,  "If  you  are  us- 
ing a  University  for  its  proper 
function  (gaining  a  degree  in 
order  to  go  out  into  the  world 
and  support  yourself),  and  if  the 
poverty  and  tragedy  in  the  world 
aren't  important  to  you  then  you 
could  only  be  a  brainless  sav- 
age interested  in  nothing  by  booze 
and  sex."  He  also  attempted  to 
slip  across  the  idea  that  if  you 
weren't  interested  in  these  things 
then  you  couldnt  possibly  be 
interested  in  improving  ed- 
ucation. The  enormity  of 
Schwarzmann's  damnation  of 
himself  in  that  idea  leaves  me 
gasping. 

When  I  first  began  to  discover 
the  philosophy  of  individualism 
I  was  told  that  there  were  crea- 
tures who  actually  would  damn 
a  man  for  believing  that  a  man 
should  be  independent  and  sup- 
port himself.  At  the  time  I  thought 
that  such  things  could  exist  but 
not  in  the  main  stream  of  a 
civilized  society.  I  was  wrong. 
Wayne  King 
Journalism  11 


Immoral 
books 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Lincoln  said,  "You  must  re- 
member that  some  things  legally 
right  are  not  morally  right." 

1  think  this  aptly  describes  the 
nature  of  a  certain  transaction 
that  took  place  recently  at 
Carleton. 

A  student  or  students  purchased 
the  entire  stock  of  a  required 
text  book  from  the  Co-Op  Book 
Store  at  a  price  of  approximately 
$2.00  a  copy,  and  then  sold  them 
to  fellow  students  at  approxi- 
mately $5.00  per  copy,  still  man- 
aging to  undercut  the  University 
Book  Store,  by  approximately 
$3.00. 

The  transaction  was  certainly 
legal,  and  to  say  the  least  enter- 
prising, but  such  is  the  rationale 
of  slum  landlords,  fine  print 
contracts,  easy  but  expensive 
credit,  etc. 

Free  enterprise  must  not  be 
confused  with  profiteering  and 
students  must  not  be  allowed 
to  exploit  their  fellow  students 
if  the  university  community  is 
to  leadthe  way  of  moral  progress, 

Wayne  Silver 
Arts  II 

Indians 
wanted 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  annual  war  canoe  race 
against  the  zoo  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  strengthen  limb  and 
retard  pot.  Two  or  three  weeks  of 
strenuous  practice  allow  the 
participant  to  briefly  enter  the 
hallowed  world  of  the  athlete. 

Anyone  wishing  to  go  beyond 
armchair  contemplation  of 
Instant  Replay  or  Paper  Lion 
should  try  out,  4:30,  Hartwell 
Lock,  almost  every  day. 

Harry  Chandler 
Ex-paddler  and  Athlete. 

Phooey, 
Young! 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

A  short  note  of  violent  disa- 
greement with  Barrie  Young's 
review  of  Belle  de  Jour.  Mr. 
Young  mis-spells  both  Bunuel's 
name  and  the  title  of  the  film. 
The  remainder  of  the  review 
is  in  keeping. 

Anarchism  is  not  Marxism  and 
surrealism  is  not  symbolism. 
Mr.  Young's  review  is  inval- 
idated by  his  complete  failure 
to  see  what  Bunuel  is  doing. 

I  will  not  comment  on  the  soph- 
omorlc  style.  Or  the  errors  in 
grammar. 

I  will  simply  state  my  opinion 
that  Belle  de  Jour  ranks  among 
the  finest  achievements  of  one 
of  the  greatest  artists  in  the 
history  of  the  cinema. 

So  there! 

Dion  McGrath 

Bunny  Beef 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Have  things  changed  so  much  at 
Carleton?  In  my  day  the  place 
abounded  with  well-r o  u n  d  e d, 
guitar -playing,  multilingual 
girls. 

Are  things  so  bad  that  it  has 
actually  become  necessary  to 
import  young  women  from  the 
United  States  to  grace  such  ac- 
tivities as  Homecoming  Week? 

Surely  this  Is  merely  a  further 
step  in  the  insidious  campaign 
to  put  down  the  Carleton  Woman 
which  was  first  evidenced  in  the 
publicity  accorded  last  year  to 
the  frustrated  ravings  of  Patrick 
Dunn. 

Ruth  Weiscke, 
BJ  '68 


letters 


0  the  General 

jitor,  The  Carleton: 
Che  death  of  "the  General," 
.  professor  Charles  Foulkes 
jS  affectionately  called  by  his 
udents,  left  mj  stunned  and 
[ddened.  He  projected  the  image 
indestructability:  somehow  one 
It  that  he  would  be  around  as 
ng  as  we  needed  his  kindly  ad- 
ce  on  any  subject  ranging  from 
e  Battle  of  Marathon  to  the 
■lection  of  courses.  His  gruff 
cterior  concealed  from  the  un- 
itiated  his  warm,  friendly  per- 
tnality.  Anyone  who  found  his 
ay  to  the  General's  office  would 
nd  an  interested  listener, 
leaving  a  distinguished  military 
ireer  behind  him,  he  began  his 
•cond  career  as  a  university 
•ofessor.  His  classroom  man- 
>r  was  memorable:  he  would 
:er  over  his  glasses  to  indicate 
sagreement  with  a  student's 
ewpoint,  and  spice  up  his 
ctures  with  witty  anecdotes  - 
ckily  there  were  no  females 
the  class.  Classroom  acti- 
ties  included  the  production 
■  "white  papers"  by  teams  of 
udent,  defence  advisers,  each 
am  'teenly  supporting  its  stand. 
he  General,  meanwhile,  would 
an  back  in  his  chair,  a  hint  of 
smile  on  his  face,  occasionally 
ssing  out  a  comment  to  keep 
e  discussion/argument  on 
ack. 

rfany  students  who  never  had  the 
iportumty  to  know  Professor 
3>.dkec  considered  him  an  ogre, 
mply  because  he  held  the  Chair 
Strategic  Studies.  They  did 
it  realize  that  the  General's 
jective  was  peace.  Students 
ve  lost  not  only  a  good  pro- 
ssor,  but  a  good  friend  as  well. 
Bob  Girard, 

School  of  International 
Affairs 

ut-up  hang-up 

clitor,  The  Carleton: 
ievelationi  Students  Council  is 
icoming  as  bureaucratic  as  the 
Iministration. 

h  order  to  put  up  one  poster,  let 
one  the  maximum  permissable 
75  8"xll"  posters,  one  must 
11  our  a  form  in  duplicate.  (Don't 
orry,  it  will  soon  be  in  tripli- 
ite.)  To  add  insult  to  injury  there 
■e  four  single-line  type  pages  of 
lies  and  regulations  ...  to  put 

1  a  poster?! 

?art  of  the  purported  function  of 
e  people  in  the  T-16  office  is  to 
.  .  .  aid  publicity  seeking  or- 
wizations  with  the  promotions 
at  they  are  unable  to  accomplish 
one  due  to  lack  of  equipment 
etter-set  and  stencil)  and  not 
ck  of  enthusiasm." 
Save  you  tried  it?  .  .  .  Hal 
tore  is  another  excerpt;  "If 
)u  feel  you  will  need  our  aid, 
form  us  of  your  requirements 
;  least  21  days  in  advance  if  you 
tpect  prompt  action." 
Way  be  they  are  talking  about 
tter-set  and  stencils.  They cer- 
inly  take  it  easy, 
[f  that  office  is  to  exist,  it 
iould  give  prompt  action  and 
rompt  help,  not  dish  out  rules 
id  regulations. 

Mark  Fawcett, 

Vice-President, 

Fencing  Club. 

Comments 

He  Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Now  that  Orientation  Week  '69 
f  finished  I  would  like  to  make 
Jew  comments. 

*ty  first  encounter  with  tha 
fientation  Committee  was  1-1/2 
j-eks  before  Orientation  began, 
bey  were  busily  trying  to  as- 
?nible  some  sort  of  commentary 
Ickage  to  send  out  to  the  new 
wdents.  However,  somoofthese 
were  addressed  to  places 
«n  as  Brazil,  Israel,  Japan, 
*•  ft  seemed  to  me  to  be 
Jf  rly  wasteful  to  pay  mailing 
■sts  when  these  people  were 
J  ail  likelihood  at  Carleton  or 
*  their  way.  The  idea  may  have 


been  good,  but  unfortunately,  as 
with  some  of  the  other  efforts 
of  the  Committee,  rather  poorly 
timed. 

On  the  group  workshop  day  I 
was  one  of  the  members  who 
thought  that  the  traditional  hazing 
should  have  been  included.  How- 
ever, by  Monday  I  had  changed 
my  mind  and  agreed  with  the 
Committee  that  treating  the 
"frosh"  in  a  mature  manner  was 
a  much  better  approach  to  Ori- 
entation. I  hope  that  the  idea 
will  continue  in  future  Orienta- 
tions. It  is  unfortunately  probably 
the  only  good  thing  that  the  Com 
mittee  did. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  J. 
Jackson  and  anyone  else  who  was 
responsible  for  speeding  up  the 
registration  process.  Even  the 
frosh  were  setting  registration 
speed  records!  For  someone  who 
is  just  starting  on  the  job  he's 
done  wonders. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  Commerce  Society 
Executive  on  the  Commerce  tie 
idea.  The  ties  served  as  a  common 
link  between  the  society  members 
new  and  old  and  proved  a  sub- 
stantial step  in  bringing  about  a 
cohesiveness  which  will  be  anti- 
apathetic  and  thus  benefit  the 
university  as  a  whole. 

The  ATJS  drop-in  centre  was  a 
similarity  great  idea, 
David  Darwin 
Commerce  II 

Carleton  dying 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I'm  a  newly  arrived  freshman 
and  for  the  last  few  days  I've 
been  contemplating  the  following 
question:  "Is  this  school  dead, 
or  does  it  just  look  that  way?" 

If  my  observations  from  the 
last  two  weeks  are  anything  to 
go  on,  this  institution  has  about 
as  much  life  as  20  pounds  of 
frozen  white  fish. 

Classes  are  about  the  same  a. 
in  high-school  except  they're  not 
so  interesting.  Many  of  the  in- 
structors seem  to  be  less  liberal 
than  many  of  my  high  school 
teachers  (There  are  a  few  ex- 
ceptions). 

So  far,  I've  come  across  nothing 
provocative  in  any  of  my  cour- 
ses. Self-expression  seems  to 
be  a  word  nobody  has  heard  of. 
Classes  consist  of  scribbling 
down  everything  the  prof.  says. 

The  social  aspectsof  this  school 
don't  impress  me  either.  Fresh- 
men didn't  get  the  honour  of 
wearing  beanies  and,  as  far  as 
I  know,  Carleton  doesn't  have 
a  school  cheer.  Hasn't  this  place 
any  school  spirit  at  all?  Haven't 
you  ever  heard  of  a  good  old 
fashioned  pep  rally? 

It  was  once  said  that  learning 
without  character  is  nothing.  If 
this  is  so,  Carleton's  school  song 
should  be  "I've  got  plenty  of 
nothing."  bill  Short 
Arts  1 

Gnome 
economy 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Dear  Mr.  Angus: 

In  your  column  of  last  Friday 
you  failed  to  mention  another 
appalling  -  fact  about  the  Eco- 
nomics Department:  The  course 
on  International  Monetary  Prob- 
lems is  taught  by  a  Gnome  of 
Zurich. 

George  Rich 
Assistant  Professor 
Economics 
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Cleaners 


44  Seneca  St.  Tel.  233-4276 

To  all  our  new  &  old  customers 

Value  that  can't  be  beaten 

CLIP  AND  SAVE  ~#] 


CLIP  AND  SAVE 

Good  for  1  trouser  or  skirt  cleaned  free  of  charge 
Name  


4* 


Addr. 


 Ph.  _ 

No  Obligation  -  1  per  customer 


•J 


Our  Prices  Still  The  Lowest  For  Example 

TROUSERS*    .55         SUITS- $1.10 

SKIRTS  ■    .55       SLACKS-  .55 
DRESSES    •     .99  (without  sleeves)  $1.10  (with  sleeves) 
TIES  •  (Free  with  any  dry  cleaning) 

SHIRTS  -  .21  (folded)  .25  (on  hangers) 

LOWEST  PRICES  IN  OTTAWA! 

For  FREE  Pick  Up  &  Delivery  Call  233-4276 


OTTAWA  FILM  SOCIETY 

35th  SEASON 


1  -  REVOLUTION  (8  programs): 

La  chinoise  (Godard),  Revolution  (O'Connell) 
Prima  Delle  Rivoluzione  (Pertolucci),  etc. 


SEPT  DU  SEPTIEME  ART  (7  French  films) 
La  vie,  I'amour,  la  mort  (Lelouch), 
Le  mandat  (Sembene),  Le  grand  amour  (Etaix) 

INTERNATIONAL  SERIES  (10  programs) 

Shame  (Bergman),  Stolen  Kisses  (Traffaut), 
Dutchman  (Harvey),  etc. 

For  brochure  with  full  details  and  membership  application  cards,  write; 
Membership  Secretary, 

Ottawa  Film  Society 

P.O.Box  914,  Ottawa.Ontario 


$6:00 
National  Library 
Tuesdays  beginning  Oct.  21 

$6:00 
National  Library 
Wednesdays  beginning  Oct.  22 

$10:00  (Students:  $6:00) 
National  Arts  Centre 
Mondays  beginning  Oct, 20 


ESC  API! 


•i  rl 


1870  -  Botany  Bay 
1970  -  the  Market 
with  3  good  reasons 


1.  The  Difference 


Upstairs  •  54'?  GEORGE 
distinction,  style  yourself 


2.  Lovey 

PHI 

Clive  City 

Upstairs  •  79  GEORGE 
mecca  for  a  generation 


3.  The  Magician 


35  YORK 

-  To  rot  Cards 

-  Occult  Books 

-  Millions  of  Posters 
•  Records 
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NUG  concept  conceived  under  conf 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the 
New  University  Government  Study  Com- 
mittee report,  dealing  with  the  history 
of  happenings  which  culminated  in  last 
year's  NUG  document.  The  NUG  Study 
report  was  written  by  Judi  Stevenson, 
presently  doing  M.A.  work  in  Sociolo- 
gy at  Carleton,  and  David  Rayside, 
now  a  Michigan  State  University, 

In  the  spring  of  1966,  the  Duff-Berdahl 
Report  on  "University  Government  in 
Canada"  provided  an  impetus  for  the 
examination  of  what  has  since  become  a 
coffee  conversation  piece  for  at  least 
some  students,  faculty  and  administra- 
tors -  namely  the  government  of  Carleton. 

The  first  step  in  what  proved  tobetwo- 
and-one-half-year  process  of  deliber- 
ation and  negotiation  was  the preparation 
of  a  report  by  a  committee  of  Senators, 
students,  administrators,  and  members 
of  the  Board  of  Governors.  This  Joint 
Committee  Report,  which  finally  found 
its  way  before  the  Senate  in  April  of 
1967,  consisted  of  a  series  of  very 
specific  recommendations  that  lacked 
a  surrounding  matrix  of  theoretical  or 
philosophical  propositions  regarding  the 
nature  of  the  university  or  the  ideal 
principles  of  its  government. 

Nevertheless,  one  might  extrapolate 
from  it  a  basic  three-fold  intent:  (1) 
to  make  explicit  and  visible  the  methods 
of  selection  or  appointment  of  various 
administrative  officers;  (2)  to  place 
a  greater  degree  of  control  of  the  uni- 
versity into  the  hands  of  a  larger  seg- 
ment of  the  faculty;  (3)  to  provide  some 
limited  but  guaranteed  channel  for  a 
student  voice  in  the  government  of  the 
university. 

The  next  stage  was  a  lengthy  examin- 
ation of  this  report  by  a  committee  of 


the  Students'  Council,  which  eventually 
culminated  in  the  presentation  of  a  set 
of  recommendations. 

'Community  of  scholars' 

In  contrast  with  that  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, the  Council  document  did  found 
itself  on  an  analysis  of  the  university. 
The  particular  view  which  it  propounded 
is    generally    referred    to  as  the 
'community  of  scholars, 'one  which  oper- 
ates on  the  assumption  that  students 
and  faculty  have  largely  the  same  in- 
terests and  ends.  Implicit  in  the  Council 
document,  which  was  adopted  in  early 
November  1967,  was  the  acceptance  of 
the  Joint  Committee's  first  two  tenets, 
but  in  keeping  with  the  community  of 
scholars  view,  a  rejection  of  the  third 
in  favour  of  the  principle  of  'student 
participation,'  by  which  students  must 
compete  with  faculty  on  at  least  a 
theoretically  equal  basis  for  ail  posi- 
tions above  the  departmental  level.  (This 
procedure  has  been  insightfully  termed 
the  "trickle  up  method"  by  one  of  the 
Committee  members.) 
The  Council  proposal  was  submitted 
to  a  Special  Subcommittee  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Committee  of  Senate,  which  col- 
lected and  distilled  submissions  from 
all  segments  of  the  university,  pre- 
senting its  findings  to  the  Senate  at 
the  end  of  November,  1967.  Motions 
were  then  made  in  Senate  from  the 
available  alternatives.  Interestingly,  the 
original  Senate  motion  regarding  student 
participation  remained  one  of  a  guar- 
anteed minimum  until  Council  pressed 
its  own  views  with  renewed  vigor.  Senate 
eventually  acquiesced  in  this  matter. 
Note  that  although  in  each  successive 
stage  of  the  deliberations,  the  concepts 
and  the  structural  details  of  the  gov- 
ernmental mechanism  took  on  more  and 


more  specificity,  the  firsttwoprinciples 
of  the  original  Joint  Committee  Report 
continued  to  be  accepted  and  to  be  con- 
sidered central  within  what  might  be 
termed  the  collective  conscience  of  the 
Senate. 

Following  the  passage  of  many  motions 
by  the  Senate,  a  committee  chaired  by 
W.  Irwin  Gillespie  was  struckto  system- 
atize the  Senate's  conclusions.  It  reported 
back  in  June  of  1968. 

In  September  of  1968,  Students'  Council 
debated  the  merits  of  the  "New  Univer- 
sity Government"  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, and,  as  a  result  of  heated  disagree- 
ment (at  that  time)  elected  to  submit 
its  acceptance,  plus  several  other  points 
at  issue,  to  a  general  referendum  of 
the  student  body  in  the  first  week  of 
November. 

By  a  less  than  overwhelming  majority 
the  student  body  voted  to  accept  the 
New  University  Government  proposal 
as  it  had  been  ultimately  decided  upon 
by  Senate,  and  so  the  electoral  wheels 
were  put  in  motion. 

By  Christmas  time,  student  'repres- 
entatives' (in  our  analysis  a  misnomer, 
as  we  shall  later  elaborate)  were  sitting 
in  departmental  meetings. 

Three  principles 

Having  traced  the  development  of  the 
entire  concept  of  NUG  from  its  inception 
to  its  operationalization,  let  us  now 
examine  more  closely  the  three  prin- 
ciples forming  the  basis  of  intent  of 
NUG:  the  first  two  fundamentally  un- 
changed from  the  time  of  the  original 
Joint  Committee  Report,  the  third  as 
formulated  by  the  1967  Students'  Coun- 
cil. 

The  first  of  the  three  is  perhaps  the 
least  crucial  from  our  point  of  view. 


It  seemed  to  have  been  Senate's  wish 
to  gain  some  control  over  the  appointment 
of  academic  administrative  officers  (and 
hence  some  control  over  the  adminis- 
trators themselves)  by  making  explicit 
the  length  of  their  terms  in  office  and 
by  requiring  of  the  President  that  in 
making  those  appointments  he  consult 
not  only  the  Senate  and/or  the  Board 
of  Governors  (depending  on  the  par- 
ticular position),  but  that  he  also  con- 
sult appropriate  sections  of  faculty. 

It  should  be  noted  however,  that  Senate 
did  not  extend  this  control  very  far. 

Nowhere,  for  example,  does  the  NUG 
document  discuss  the  powers  of  these 
officers. 

In  fact  the  document  gives  special 
electoral  status  to  academic  adminis- 
trators: the  President  and  all  Deans 
are  guaranteed  seats  on  Senate,  and 
the  former  and  five  of  the  latter  are 
designated  as  members  of  its  Execu- 
tive Committee.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
they  are  to  be  regarded  as  mere  ad- 
viors  within  the  governing  body  or  as 
active  decision -makers  in  their  own 
right. 

Turning  to  the  second  of  the  three 
principles,  we  discover  what  we  feel 
to  be  the  central  concern  of  the  Senate 
in  what  one  must  not  forget  was  basi- 
cally a  faculty-devised  governmental 
plan.  That  concern  was,  to  put  it  in  the 
vernacular,  'faculty  power',  i.e.  faculty 
as  opposed  to  administrative  control 
of  the  university. 

The  students,  in  their  massive  eth- 
nocentism,  have  seemed  to  believe,  un- 
til now,  that  the  central  issue  has  been 
meaningful  student  participation,  where- 
as a  careful  perusal  of  the  relevant 
documents  combined  with  discussion  with 
the  principal  framers  of  the  NUG  docu- 
ment will  reveal  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 


Tragedy,  absurdity  and  joy  in  the 


As  plagiarized  by  David  Wolfe,  the 
following  article  by  Jim  Harding  ex- 
amines university  classroom  struc- 
ture. 


Oppression  in  education  has  tragic 
consequences  for  both  students  and 
teachers;  "repressive  tolerance"  has 
absurd  consequences  for  both  student  and 
teachers.  Were  students  and  teachers  to 
come  to  understand  these  consequences, 
Le.  to  think  in  a  radical  way  ("going 
to  the  roots")  about  their  experience 
and  to  act  in  such  a  way  so  as  to  "go 
beyond"  the  conditions  that  underlie 
them,  that  new  values  would  evolve 
that  integrates  the  joy  of  discovery  and 
creation  of  Ideas  with  deliberate  activity 
for  basic  educational  reform. 


1.  Oppression  and  tragedy 
in  the  classroom 

When  a  teacher  acts  in  a  traditional 
authoritarian  way  (e.g.  giving  standard 
assignments,  essay  topics  and  exams; 
scheduling  "course  content";  making 
rigid  deadlines;  pre -determining  texts, 
etc.)  he  or  she  is  creating  a  milieu 
having  the  main  effect  of  stereotyping 
the  behaviour  and  experience  of  students 
(and  teachers). 

And  the  stereo  tying  of  human  experi- 
ence Is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  controlling  human  behaviour. 

When  ideas  don't  exist,  due  to  stereo- 
typed experience  and  behaviour,  meaning 
comes  not  from  a  dialogue  about  each 
person's  experience,  but  from  the  au- 
thority associated  with  a  setting.  The 
situation  depends  upon  rote  learning  and 
cannot  tolerate  intelligence,  i.e.  con- 
scious experimentation  with  alternative 
ideas,  rooted  in  alternative  experience. 


A  medium  of  dialogueand  cooperation  for 
instance  is  farm  more  condusive  to 
critical,  conceptual  thought  than  an  im- 
personal authoritarian  one.  Intelligence 
is  nurtured  when  freedom  and  teaching 
are  combined. 
Reflection,  consciousness  and  intelli- 
gence are  repressed  in  those  that  have 
begun  to  think  about  their  experience. 
Those  who  have  been  so  stereotyped 
by  past  institutionalization  accept  the 
nigger  status  unquestioningly.  In  effect 
a  frontal  lobotomy  is  accomplished  by 
the  setting  and  the  roles  and  authority 
operating.  No  surgeon  is  visible,  so  no 
awareness  of  this  is  possible  for  those 
accustomed  to  thinking  and  living  in 
the  realm  of  appearance  alone. 


II.  Repressive  tolerance  and 
absurdity  in  the  classroom 

In  the  corporate  society  auchority  is 
not  uBed  In  a  blatant  way  (unless  it 
is  challenged,  that  is). 

We  have  liberal  freedoms  -  freedom 
from  the  appearance  of  the  direct  use 
of  authority.  They  are  not  freedoms 
to  act  creatively  so  as  to  evolve  new 
social  relationships  within  which  new 
human  experience,  behaviour  and 
meaning  can  occur. 


Education  lost 

These  liberal  freedoms  are  exposed 
as  repressive  tolerance  once  the  reality 
of  arbitrary  and  un-democratic  decision- 
making is  recognized.  And  repressive 
tolerance  (liberal  freedoms)  in  the  class- 
room is  becoming  the  fad  as  education 
is  expropriated  for  corporate  purposes. 
With  the  corporatization  of  education 
comes  a  new  form  of  authoritarianism 
which  is  more  subtle  than  oppression. 
Indirect  and  subtle  uses  of  authority 
are  deceptive. 


What  are  the  forces  acting  on  both 
teachers  and  students? 

It  is  not  that  greater  freedom  exists 
to  do  things.  It  is  rather  that  teachers 
have  become  more  fully  integrated  into 
the  bureaucratic  forms  -  they  are  more 
bureaucrat  than  educator  in  most  cases  - 
and  thus  no  meaningful  education  to  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  bureaucratic  per- 
version of  learning  exists.  Agood  teacher 
is  restricted  as  much  by  a  co-manage- 
ment institution  with  its  repressive 
tolerance,  as  by  a  more  traditionally 
authoritarian  one.  The  main  result  of 
repressive  tolerance  in  education  is 
increased  false  consciousness  about  the 
operation  of  the  institution. 

The  authority  relationship  between 
teacher  and  student,  which  is  funda- 
mentally based  on  institutional  norms 
and  sanctions  (e.g.  the  need  for  credits 
to  get  bursaries),  is  not  always  clear. 
Within  this  ambiguity  a  few  students 
can  begin  to  link  discussion  and  study 
to  topics  of  personal  relevance.  Most 
are  unable  to  do  this  because  they  depend 
on  an  authoritarian  milieux.  Most  have 
already  learned  to  act  under  orders. 

Though  this  is  the  appearance  of  free- 
dom, the  lack  of  control  undermines  each 
attempt  to  build  meaningful  and  relevant 
learning.  (This  is  the  absurdity  of  re- 
pressive tolerance).  People  either  re- 
gress back  to  habits  learned  in  authori- 
tarian settings,  or  cynicism  comes  to 
pervade  their  work.  Either  way,  the 
frustrations  are  turned  inward.  The 
dilemmas  involved  in  acting  without  real 
freedoms  undermine  the  creativity  out 
of  which  liberating  learning  develops. 

ML  Revolution  and  joy 
in  the  classroom 

If  educational  institutions  existed  to 
facilitate  the  development  of  intellectual 


values,  control  would  have  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  students  and  teachers.  This 
is  not  their  purpose  and  only  a  facade 
of  freedom  is  allowed.  Within  this  re- 
pressive tolerance  an  ambiguity,  rooted 
in  the  combination  of  freedoms  from 
blatant  authority  but  continued  lack  of 
control,  begins  to  develop. 


Individual  choices 

Choices  can  be  made  which  create 
experience  and  behaviour  that  have  dif- 
ferent consequences  from  those  of 
authoritarian  institutions.  Such  choices 
depend  on  a  clear  understanding  of  how 
institutions  affect  us.  They  also  depend 
on  the  development  of  new  commitments. 
It  takes  new  commitments  to  experiment 
outside  the  restraints  put  on  experience 
and  behaviour  by  present  bureaucratic 
institutions. 

The  teacher's  commitment  is  to  make 
problems,  methods  and  concepts  in  par- 
ticular subject  matters  relevant  to 
specific  persons.  This  is  done  by  help- 
ing them  objectify  things  that  are  prob- 
lematic in  their  own  lives  and  extending 
their  levels  of  awareness  around  this 
through  attentive  dialogue.  This  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  giving  assign- 
ments, turning  in  grades,  etc. 


Classifying  students 

The  handling  of  grading  questions  is  but 
one  example.  The  misuses  of  grading 
techniques  cloak  the  corporate  goals  of 
education  that  now  dominate.  The  in- 
stitution is  interested  in  classifying 
people"  not  according  to  learning,  but 
according  to  their  ability  to  function 
in  a  bureaucratized  system.  This  has 
predictive  validity  for  future  functioning 
in  other  corporate  institutions.  Rhetoric 
about  liberal  education  often  covers 
up  this  reality. 
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"Student  discontent  in  other  coun- 
tries and  testimony  that  we  heard 
in  Canada  both  point  to  the  probab- 
ility of  growing  student  demands 
for  participation  in  university  gov- 
ernment, and  those  Presidents, 
Boards  and  Senates  who  are  insen- 
sitive to  their  grievances  may  find 
student  negotiating  tactics  increas- 
ingly unpalatable." 

Or,  as  Christian  Bay  has  phrased  it, 
"Most  university  governments,  when 
faced  with  student  unrest,  have  seen 
the  unrest  as  the  problem,  not  the 
conditions  that  gave  rise  to  the  un- 
rest," 

Basic  motivation 

In  other  words,  the  desire  to  keep' 
students  from  causing  trouble,  the  basic 
motivation  underlying  any  co-optive 
structure,  went  at  least  hand  in  hand 
with  a  genuine  faculty  desire  to  improve 
the  government  of  Carleton. 

Let  us  understand  now  the  way  in  which 
NUG,  as  a  particular  response  to  cri- 
ticism of  governmental  operation,  pro- 
vides for  a  student  voice.  At  the  levels 
of  department  and  faculty  board,  it 
terms  students  "representatives,"  thus 
indicating  that  Senate's  intention  is  for 
them  to  speak  in  some  way  "for  stu- 
dents." 

In  direct  contravention  of  that  prin- 
ciple, however,  students  compete  in 
free  election  with  faculty  members. 
They  are  thereby  divested  of  any  rep- 
resentative function. 

Note  at  this  juncture  too,  that  according 
to  the  NUG  document,  all  members  of 
the  Senate  or  Board,  in  their  function 
as  members  of  these  bodies,  are  chargel 
not  to  act  as  delegates  of  the  bodies  or 
constituencies  from  which  they  are 
drawn. 
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of  the  university.  Otherwise  the  in- 
stitution is  not  challenged.  Again  this 
comes  down  to  one's  commitments.  A 
commitment  to  learning,  and  to  obtain- 
ing the  freedom  and  control  required, 
a  commitment  to  changing  the  institution. 


Ideas  subsersive 

In  institutions  based  on  rhetoric,  ideas 
are  subversive.  When  students  and  teach- 
ers begin  to  develop  understanding  and 
meaning  from  the  acts  associated  with 
words,  and  a  skepticism  of  the  meaning 
authority  attaches  to  words  develops,  the 
institution  is  no  longer  secure.  Edu- 
cation, if  it  works,  is  simply  subversive. 


Counter  values 

It  is  the  teacher's  commitment  to 
nurture  critical,  methodic  intelligence, 
and  a  comparative  understanding  of 
ideas,  as  a  basis  for  the  student's  cre- 
ative inquiry  that  is  vital.  This  process 
will  itself  create  values  counter  to  the 
bureaucracy,  and,  if  passion  exists  in 
one's  study,  conflict  with  the  bureau- 
cratic institution  is  inevitable. 

The  corporation  relies  on  a  combin- 
ation of  authoritarianism  and  repres- 
sive tolerance.  When  intellectual  com- 
mitments develop  that  imply  new  be- 
haviour, the  institution  has  lost  its  most 
important  control:  i.e.  acquiescence. 
When  students  and  teachers  begin  to  enjoy 
freedoms  to  learn  as  best  suits  them  the 
institution  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
passivity  or  dependency  of  people. 

To  preserve  and  extend  freedoms  in 
the  classroom  means  to  change  the 
institution  so  that  controls  are  in  the 
hands  of  students  and  teachers.  In  an 
era  of  authoritarianism  a  serious  stu- 
dent or  teacher  must  also  be  prepared 
to  be  a  social  revolutionary. 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

Carleton  University  will  be  fea- 
tured in  many  of  the  CTV's  W5 
series  this  year. 

The  programme,  of  news  mag- 
azine type  format,  is  seen  Sun- 
day nights  at  nine  on  channel  13, 

The  programme's  produce  r 
Warner  Troyer,  working  with 
Caroline  Midgley  and  Guy  Sim- 
ser  from  Carleton's  Public  Re- 
lations Office,  have  already  shot 
two  sequences  which  could  be 
shown  as  early  as  this  Sunday, 

The  first  two  on-campus  pro- 
ductions dealt  with  co-ed  resi- 
dence and  the  faculty  of  Arch- 
itectu.-e.  Both  were  discussion 
forums  that  touched  on  issues 
at  Carleton  this  year. 

The  forum  on  co-ed  residence, 
which  included  such  professors 
as  Downing,  Beatty,  and  Dean 
Valentine,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sident of  men's  residence,  dis- 
cussed the  question  of  a  co-ed 
residence  at  Carleton. 

The  programme  featuring  the 
architecture  faculty  viewed  life 
in  that  area  in  the  first  days 
after  registration. 


When  Producer  Troyer  firstap- 
proached  Carleton  he  thought  that 
he  would  only  produce  a  few  pro- 
grammes. However,  hefoundthat 
there  was  much  more  programme 
material  around  campus  than  or- 
iginally expected. 

"He  didn't  think  that  there  would 
be  as  much  programme  matter 
as  there  was  at  Carleton",  said 
Guy  Simser. 

In  respect  to  the  future  of  W5 
at  Carleton,  Mr,  Simser  said 
that  "as  long  as  Mr.  Troyer 
can  find  suitable  material,  he  will 
shoot  it," 

From  the  start,  Mr.  Troyer 
has  been  impressed  with  the 
vast  amount  of  subject  material 
at  Carleton.  He  has  done  a  tour 
of  Carleton  and  met  with  many 
professors  from  all  faculties. 
The  response  from  the  pro- 
fessors has  been  very  good,  said 
Caroline  Midgley. 

"Mr.  Troyer  is  very  concerned 
that  a  lot  of  information  should 
get  to  the  general  public",  said 
Mrs.  Midgley.  He  feels  that  the 
on-campus  programmes  should 
accomplish  this  c\d 


The  programme  will  deal  with 
the  kind  of  people  that  would 
do  for  an  independent  report. 
The  interest  lies  mainly  in  the 
social  sciences,  Mrs.  Midgley 
said- 

Any  field  that  has  been  develop- 
ed in  depth  by  professors  is 
considered  good  material.  The 
professor  will  supply  background 
material  and  research  results  for 
a  programme  and  then  possibly 
appear  on  camera  in  a  discus- 
sion or  debate. 

"The  purpose  of  the  programme 
is  to  bridge  the  gap  between  ac- 
ademic life  and  the  general  pub- 
lic," said  Mrs.  Midgley.  She 
added  that  the  programme  would 
be  "doing  issues  that  are  so- 
cially relevant," 

Mrs.  Midgley  concluded  that 
there  were  many  experts  at 
Carleton  and  that  the  areas  most 
likely  to  be  tapped  next  would 
be  Canadian  government,  child 
development  and  Economics, 

"So  far,  the  areas  of  potential 
development  have  only  just  been 
touched,"  Mr.  Simser  said. 


GRADUATE  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM 

Placement  Office 
Administration  Building 

October  2,  1969  PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Mr.M.  Bainbridge  will  spend  the  day  in  the 
Placement  Office  to  discuss  employment 
opportunities  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Students  are  invited  to  come  and  ask  ques- 
tions at  their  own  convenience. 


October  9th  &  16th 


Similiar  arrangements  will  be  made  for 
these  dates  when  you  are  again  welcome 
to  come  and  asl<  questions  on  employment 
with  the  Federal  Government. 


WANTED 
BY 

STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 

APPLICATIONS  FOR 

1.  Students'  Council  Electoral  OFFICERS 

1  -  to  run  Students'  Council 
elections  and  referenda 

1  -  to  run  NUG  elections 

2.  Members  of  Honour  Board  and  Judicial 
Committee  of  Students'  Council 


Applications  available  in  7-2  until  Tuesday  Sept.  30 
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FENCE: 


mon&wed  6-8 


in  the 
combat-room 


&  wolfe 


Women  are  Objects".  Wo- 
men are  Oppressed".  These  and 
similar  slogans  are  frequently 
heard  in  discussions  of  women's 
rights. 

I  agree  with  the  spirit  of  these 
slogans.  Womsn  in  our  society 
are  forced  into  a  mould  that  is 
less  than  human.  Often,  the  only 
reason  for  their  existence  is  to 
support  the  male  ego.  What  is 
usually  ignored  however,  is  the 
consequences  of  this  for  men. 
These  become  obvious  when  a 
man  attempts  to  involve  himself 
with  a  woman  on  a  basis  of 
equality. 

Me  finds  that  he  is  expecting 
the  woman  to  show  her  equality 
with  him  by  acting  and  feeling  in 
a  male  manner.  The  woman  will 
react  against  this  attack  on  her 
womanhood.  At  this  point  the 
experiment  begins  to  die  for  want 
of  nourishment.  In  a  word,  men 
find  it  difficult  to  think  of  sex- 
ual equality  in  any  way  other 
than  that  of  a  woman  becoming 
more  like  a  man,  since  this 
must  be  infinitely  preferable  to 
being  a  woman. 


Even  if  the  attempt  at  a  rela- 
tionship that  is  not  based  on  the 
kitchen  sink  and  the  bed  room 
is  not  made,  men  are  still  frus- 
trated. The  traditional  ideas 
of  the  male-female  relationship 
prevent  men  from  sharing  their 
entire  selves  with  a  woman  ra- 
ther than  just  one  area  of  their 
humanity.  In  this  case  the  frus- 
tration usually  remains  uncon- 
scious. 

As  a  result,  men  find  themsel- 
ves in  a  position  where  they  can 
not  have  a  profound  and  sensi- 
tive relationship  with  anyone 
other  than  another  man.  Women 
facilitate  this  by  permitting 
themselves  to  be  merely  objects 
of  the  sex  drive.  A  man  is 
thus  effectively  cut  off  from  half 
the  human  race,  by  the  mis- 
taken significance  given  to  ob- 
vious biological  differences. 

An  outstanding  example  of  this 
frustration  and  its  result  is  the 
popularity  of  places  for  the  use 
of  men  only  -  rooms  (other 
than  toilets)  where  men  can  free- 
ly discuss  ideas  and  those  things 
considered  to  be  masculine  pre- 


serves such  as  sex  and  sport 
without  the  barrier  of  sexual 
difference. 
The  problem  can  be  stated  in 
the  form  of  a  question  rarely 
asked  but  implied  in  most  all- 
male  discussions  of  sexual  equal- 
ity- ,  „. „ 

The  question  is:  "I  he  on  top 
of  a  woman  during  copulation, 
so  how  can  1  treat  her  as  an 
equal?" 

When  plainly  stated  in  this  sim- 
ply way  the  question  sounds 
senseless,  and  indeed  it  is  very 
stupid.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be 
dismissed  because  of  that.  The 
roots  of  all  prejudice  are  equal- 
ly without  reason,  and  when  as 
in  this  case  these  roots  form 
part  of  the  foundation  of  a  whole 
way  of  life,  we  should  be  con- 
cerned with  them.  Hopefully  we 
can  replace  them  with  ideas  more 
amenable  to  reason  and  ingreat- 
er  accordance  with  out  dignity 
as  human  beings. 

This  distorted  view  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  sex  act  is  rein- 
forced by  the  powerful  residue 
of  awful  advice  given  by  mothers 


to  daughters.  Advice  like  "The 
sex  act  Is  beastly,  but  must  be 
tolerated  for  the  benefit  of  your 
husband  though  you  will  never 
enjoy  it, " 

In  other  words,  a  woman  must 
suffer  what  is  seen  to  be  a  gross  I 
indignity  because  it  suits  the  pur-  | 
poses  and  needs  of  a  man,  (No  I 
such  sacrifice  has  ever  been  ex-  I 
pected  of  men). 

The  fact  of  obvious  biological 
differences  between  the  two  sexes 
inevitably  results  in  differences 
of  outlook,  and  appreciation.  In 
order  to  be  equal  it  should  not 
be  necessary  to  ignore  or  sup- 
press these  differences.  It  should 
be  possible  for  a  man  to  accept 
a  woman  as  a  woman  and  as 
an  equal  member  of  the  human 
race.  Of  course  this  should  also 
be  true  for  a  woman. 

This  should  happen  simply,  [ 
without  the  heart  searching  and  \ 
personal  suffering  required  at 
oresent.  Until  tills  becomes  a 
reality  our  culture  will  remain 
impoverished  and  men  and  women 
will  continue  to  be  only  partial- 
ly human. 


This  handbook  was  discovered 
by  an  undercover  agent  working 
incognito,  hidden  at  the  bottom 
of  a  case  of  dusty  files  belonging 
to  an  old  Senate  hand. 

It  is  being  released  to  the  Carle- 
ton  University  communityCof  stu- 
dents, not  scholars)  N.B.,  as  a 
public  service  by  this  column. 

1.  Power,  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fectively utilized,  must  always 


be  well  hidden  in  legalistic 
methods  of  operation  that  serve 
very  well  to  oofuscate  the  real 
issues  at  hand  and  allows  people 
to  crush  an  insurgent  with  their 
power  merely  by  snaring  him 
under  legalisms. 
2,  Power  is  manipulative.  Real 
power  requires  real  manipulative 
ability.  You  never  say  or  doany- 
thing  directly  yourself  but  always 


We  still  buy  back  x\ 

BOOKS 
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make  it  appear  as  if  you  are 
merely  carrying  out  the  wishes 
of  some  higher  constituency  - 
while  assuring  that  through  your 
manipulative  power,  that  constit- 
uency is  already  acting  in  ac- 
cordance with  your  wishes. 

3.  Insurgents  (i.e.  students)  are 
by  and  large  an  impatient  lot. 
Therefore,  quite  often  they 
needn't  be  crushed  directly  by 
a  practical  application  of  co- 
ercive forces  -  they  can  more 
easily  be  procrastinated  right 
out  of  existence,  let  alone  out 
of  insurgencc.  This  is  most  easily 
done  by  passing  decisive  and 
crucial  questions  into  study  by 
obscure  and  irrelevant  commit- 
tees repeatedly  and  then  do  your 
best  to  delay  the  report  of  that 
committee  as  long  as  possible. 

4.  Power  above  all  must  be 
flexible.  Coercive  power  has  tre- 
mendous potential  for  maintain- 
ing your  power  -  but  above  all 
you  must  recognize  that  it  has 
limitations.  The  practical  ap- 


plicant of  power  must  recognize 
mat  he  will  reach  a  certain  Doint 
in  the  applications  of  his  power 
where  he  must  be  prepared  to 
accede  certain  peripheral  con- 
cessions to  maintain  the  integral 
core  of  his  power  -  but  alone  after 
no  other  alternative  for  acting 
is  left  open. 
5.  But  above  all  you  must  be 
cool  -  and  you  must  remember 
what  the  ultimate  goal  of  your 
position  of  power  is  -  to  continue 
to  maintain  your  position  and 
operate  your  power.  For  power 
is  in  and  of  itself  the  only  goal. 
The  only  satisfaction  can  ul- 
timately be  the  satisfaction  that 
derives  from  using  your  power. 
To  do  this,  you  must  always  be 
cool;  you  must  always  remember 
what  your  ultimate  goal  is.  Al- 
lowing individual  issues  to  cloud 
your  perception  and  arouse  your 
passions  and  emotions  may  ul- 
timately destroy  your  perspec- 
tive on  your  real  goal  and  cost 
you  your  position  of  power. 


Election  field  widens 


The  field  of  possible  presiden- 
tial candidates  is  opening  upeven 
before  students'  council  settles 
on  a  date  for  the  by-elections. 

Sid  Parsons,  a  third  year  so- 
ciology student,  has  declared  he 
intends  to  run. 

Parsons  is  new  at  Carleton,  a 
transfer  student  from  the  Un- 
iversity of  Toronto. 

He  is  24. 

"I  felt  with  the  university  be- 
ing so  big  a  person  would  find 
it  hard  to  have  a  sense  of  being 


an  individual,"  he  said. 

"I'm  basically  discontented  with 
the  lecture  system-  there's  the 
sense  of  students  being  human 
tape  recorders,  jotting  down  the 
Information  likely  to  be  on  an 
exam,  not  the  information  rel- 
evant to  our  life,"  he  said. 

Parsons  sat  as  first  vice-pre- 
sident of  his  college  in  Toronto, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  stu- 
dents on  the  governing  faculty 
board  of  the  college. 


Do  you  have  OHSIP  coverage? 


An  official  from  the  Health  In- 
surance Registration  Board  has 
made  two  clarifications  of  an 
article  printed  in  The  Carleton 
September  12. 

As  the  article  said,  "Unmarried 
students  from  Ontario  who  are 
under  21  are  automatically  cov- 
ered by  OHSIP." 

But  this  only  applies  if  they 


are  under  the  coverage  of  their 
parents,  or  if  they  are  indepen- 
dent of  their  parents  but  had 
no  taxable  income  in  1968,  says 
Mr.  R.A.  Coulshaw,  district  su- 
pervisor of  the  Board. 
Any  Ontario  student  over  21 
receives  automatic  OHSIP  cover- 
age if  he  had  no  taxable  Income 
in  1968. 


Cool  Hand  Luke 


Plus 


Episodes  1  and  2  of 


The  Adventures  of  Captain  Marvel 


TONIGHT 
Theatre  A 

4:00,  7:30  and  10:00  p.rn. 

JSA  Members  Free  -  Others  750 


CPUO  violence  report 


Schmidt  angry,  Dunton  disapproves 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

A  working  paper  of  the  Ontario 
Committee  of  University  Presi- 
dents calling  for  severe  penal- 
ties for  campus  violence  is  not 
being  received  enthusiastically 
at  Carleton. 

Comments  ranged  from  angry 
denunciation  by  students'  council 
interim  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  to  a  statement  by  ad- 
ministration president  Davidson 
Dunton  that  he  disapproves  of 
itne  whole  tone  of  the  paper, 
i  The  document  suggests  that  the 
following  activities  be  included 
fes  offences  sufficient  for  im- 
mediate suspension  and/or  po- 
lice arrest: 

[  -  "disruptions  of  a  class"  or 
interference  with  freedom  of 
speech  of  any  properly  invited 
speaker; 
_  "forcible  interference  with 
Ue  freedom  of  movement  of  any 
^member  or  guest  of  the  uni- 
krersity"; 

I  -  "obstruction  of  the  normal 
processes  and  activities  es- 
sential to  the  functions  of  the 
[university  community." 
I  The  paper  states  that  "if  .  .  . 
fyie  disturbance  involves  violence 
jor  the  threat  of  violence,  the 
^President  will  be  required  to 
Suspend  the  person  or  persons 
ipnd  call  the  police"  if  a  warning 
has  not  been  sufficient, 
j  The  paper  adds  that  "the  only 
response  by  which  violence  can 
,|>e  contained  is  the  exercise  of 
fpounter-violence." 
f"lt  should  be  noted  that  the 
foolice  may  on  their  own  initi- 
ative come  on  campus  if  there 
fis  clear  and  present  danger  to 
life  or  property." 
(Furthermore,  "the  President 
kan  call  the  police"  without  con- 
sulting anyone  else,  as  long  as 
Ht  is  a  "case  of  grave  emergency 
involving  the  safety  of  individuals 
;pr  immediate  danger  to 
property." 

According  to  the  paper,  a  student 
?who  has  already  been  arrested 
tby  police  should  also  be  charged 
jbefore  the  university's  discip- 
Binary  authority,  and.  if  found 
jguilty  of  violence  and/or  ob- 
struction, expelled  ordismissed. 
*  When  a  disturbance  occurs,  the 
university  should  first  ensure 
fthat  only  properly  identified  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  employees  are 
on  campus. 
The  President  should  call  into 
session  a  standing  Senate  com- 
mittee of  students  and  faculty 
to  decide  whether  the  disturbance 
constitutes  violence  and/or  ob- 
struction. 

If  it  does,  the  President  should 
warn  the  students,  then  suspend 
ijhem,  then  call  in  police.  The 
University  should  then  not  in- 
terfere with  police  action  or  the 
laying  of  civil  charges. 


The  working  paper  is  a  list 
of  suggestions  for  consideration 
by  Ontario  universities,  and  not 
a  statement  of  policy.  However 
the  fact  that  the  14  university 
presidents  did  not  compose  any 
alternative  working  paper  has 
led  The  Globe  &  Mail  and  Ca- 
nadian University  Press  to  sug- 
gest the  document  represents 
a  new  "get-tough"  hard  line 
approach  to  campus  unrest. 


He  added  that  the  Committee 
of  Presidents  does  not  require 
him  to  bring  back  any  reaction 
to  the  paper,  and  that  it  is  his 
"guess  and  hope  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  leave  the  matter." 

Students'  council  interim  pres- 
ident Lorenz  Schmidt,  who  has 
sent  a  letter  to  Dunton  asking 
which  suggestions  of  the  docu- 
ment he  disagrees  with,  des- 
cribed the  working  paperas 
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free-Canada  Careers  Directory 
for  class  of  1970  only.  Packed 
with  career  opportunities  in  in- 
dustry and  government.  Also  in- 
formation on  school  boards-  and 
graduate  schools.  Call  at  the 
Placement  office  for  your  copy. 


'Force  ends  in  tragedy" 


"Any  Ube  of  physical  pressure 
within  a  university  can  present 
a  mortal  danger,"  according  to 
President  Dunton. 

In  a  speech  last  June, Dun- 
ton described  students  who  occupy 
campus  buildings  as  "confused 
and  muddle-headed." 

He  stated  that  "force  intro- 
duced in  what  is  essentially  a 
community  built  on  reason,  can 
too  easily  end  in  tragedy  for  the 
community, 

"At  best,  the  use  of  force  tends 
to  confuse  real  issues  badly,  and 
can  seriously  set  back  good 
causes.  Opposition,  dissent,  agi- 
tation, peaceful  demonstration 
are  one  kind  of  thin;  the  poi- 
son of  violence  is  quite  another, 

"To  me,  there  is  no  need  to 
enter  doctrinal  arguments  about 


the  basis  of  society  with  those 
who  would  use  the  battering  pow- 
er of  physical  force. 

"If  Canada  suddenly  became  a 
strong  socialist  country,  it  would 
still  need  universities  much  like 
those  we  have  now  -  where  stu- 
dents and  faculty  members  could 
freely  study  and  consider  any 
ideas,  or  thoughts  of  others,  and 
evidence  could  be  coolly  examined. 

"The  defence  of  the  university, 
as  its  evolution,  must  lie  with 
its  own  membership.  Its  future 
can  only  be  assured  by  a  major- 
ity of  its  faculty  and  students 
united  on  its  preservation,  ready 
to  smother  any  use  of  force, 
and  clearly  determined  not  to 
tolerate  any  member  using 
force." 

The  speech  was  made  to  the  Un- 
iversity of  Toronto  convocation 
on  June  5. 


In  particular,  Schmidt  said,  a 
student  could  be  expelled  for 
heckling  or  arguing  with  a  lec- 
turer or  guest  speaker  -  under 
the  "disruption  of  a  class"  and 
"interference  with  freedom  of 
speech  of  any  invited  speaker" 
clauses. 

"A  speaker  often  comes  on 
campus  with  certain  ideological 
convictions  which  he  doesn't 
openly  express  in  his  talk," 
Schmidt  said,  "So  attempts  by 
arguing  and  heckling  to  make 
him  express  this  underlying 
ideology,  are  constructive," 

Schmidt  attacked  the  "ambig- 
uity" of  the  document,  as  "talking 
about  violence  but  not  defining 
it." 

"They  leave  themselves  open- 
ended  in  their  terms.  It  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  university  wants 
to  inhibit  free  speech  and  dis- 
sent," he  said. 

He  added  that  if  violence  erupts 
on  campus,  it  indicates  that  stu- 
dents are  "frustrated"  by  bur- 
eaucratic bungling  and  lack  of 
administration  response  to  their 
problems. 

Schmidt  said  that  police  should 
not  be  called  onto  a  campus,  and 
that  the  suggestion  students  who 
are  arrested  should  also  be  dis- 
missed or  expelled,  constitutes 
"double  jeopardy," 


President  Dunton,  chairman  of 
the  meeting  that  produced  the 
report,  stressed  that  "any  uni- 
versity is  completely  free  to 
follow  or  totally  ignore  the 
paper." 

He  told  a  Senate  meeting  Tues- 
day that  he  does  not  "particu- 
larly agree  with  the  document", 
and  said  in  an  interview  that  it 
is  up  to  the  Senate  executive 
committee,  and  not  himself,  to 
decide  whether  it  should  even 
be  considered  for  discussion  at 
Carleton. 

"I  disagree  with  the  paper's 
whole  approach  to  the  use  of 
force  and  student  behaviour," 
Dunton  said. 

"Student  offences  are  first  a 
matter  to  be  handled  by  the 
students'  judicial  system  -  such 
as  the  honour  board  -  and  only 
afterwards  by  the  Senate,," 

Dunton  said  that  if  violence 
erupted  here,  he  would  first  notify 
the  students'  association,  and 
then  the  senate. 

Disagreeing  with  the  document's 
emphasis  on  the  use  of  police, 
Dunton  said,  "the  university 
community  should  handle  its  own 
problems," 


"alarmism  and  obfuscation  in 
the  extreme." 

He  said  there  are  inherent  con- 
tradictions in  the  paper. 

"It  speaks  of  coercion  but 
doesn't  mention  the  coercive  ex- 
am and  grading  system,  "he  said. 
"It  mentions  violence  but  not 
the  war  research  going  on  in  Ca- 
nadian universities." 

He  noted  thatthepapermakes no 
attempt  to  explain  what  it  means 
by  such  terms  as  "disruptions 
of  a  class";  "interference  with 
freedom  of  speech";  "obstruc- 
tion of  normal  processes";  and, 
"threat  of  violence"  -  all  of 
which  the  paper  suggests  as  suf- 
ficent  grounds  for  suspension 
and  expulsion. 


However  President  Dunton  dis- 
agreed with  this,  adding  that 
"double  jeopardy  means  being 
tried  twice  for  the  same  offence. ' ' 

Asked  how  he  feels  Carleton 
should  react  to  campus  violence, 
Schmidt  said  "it  should  never 
como  to  that  point  if  the  admin- 
istration is  dealing  with  prob- 
lems effectively." 

Questioned  rurther  on  this, 
Schmidt  said,  "I  haven't  fully 
thought  out  my  ideas  on  how  to 
dpal  with  such  violence." 


Refuses  retraction 


~arl  Swail 

It's  easy  to  see  that  work  is  progressing  on  the  student  -.entre. 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  The  battle 
lines  hardened  at  the  University 
of  Toronto  Tuesday  (September 
23),  as  administration  president 
Claude  Bissell  refused  to  retract 
his  endorsement  of  two  state- 
ments advocating  hard-line  re- 
pression of  virtually  every  form 
of  studentdissentexcept ordinary 
picketing,  while  two  students 
resigned  in  protest  from  a  com- 
mittee Bissell  set  up  last  summer 
to  investigate  disciplinary  regu- 
lations and  structures  on  the 
campus. 

At  a  stormy  mass  meeting  Tues- 
day, approximately  250  students 
heard  students  a  d  m  i  nistrative 
council  vice-president  Bob  Rark- 
well  and  graduate  students  union 
president  Michael  Vaughan  re- 
sign from  Bissell's  disciplinary 
guidelines  committee,  after 
reading  statements  condemning 
positions  taken  by  the  Committee 
of  Presidents  of  Universities  of 
Ontario  and  by  Caput,  the  U  of  T 
disciplinary  body. 

Both  bodies  had  taken  the  position 
that  virtually  all  forms  of  dis- 
ruption should  be  penalized  by 
suspension  or  expulsion  of  those 
involved. 

In  reply,  Barkwell  read  a  state- 
ment formulated  by  the  SAC  ex- 
ecutive Monday  night  which  con- 
demned both  stands  as  "repres- 
sive and  anti-democratic,"  and 
which  called  for  a  retraction  of 
Bissell's  endorsation  of  both. 

"I  have  no  intention  of  repudi- 
ating either  statement,"  Bissell 
said. 

When  endorsing  the  statements, 
BisseU  said  he  had  in  mind  "the 


horrendous  experience  at  the 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  and  the 
one  that  was  repeated  at  Uni- 
verity  College." 

Members  of  the  U  of  T's  radical 
Toronto  Student  Movement  dis- 
rupted a  speech  by  former  Berke- 
ley administration  president 
Clark  Kerr  held  at  the  ROM  last 
year,  and  members  of  the  New 
Left  Caucus disruptedafreshman 
dinner  last  week. 

Gus  Abols,  SAC  president,  read 
a  prepared  statement  saying  he 
agreed  with  the  stand  taken  by  the 
SAC  executive  Monday  night,  but 
did  not  feel  the  SAC  students 
should  leave  Bissell's  disciplin- 
ary committee  until  the  whole 
SAC  voted  on  the  testion. 

He  also  felt  both  Barkwell  and 
Vaughan  were  allowing  their 
sympathy  with  the  Wew  Left 
Caucus  -  of  which  they  are  both 
members  -  to  supercede  their 
duties  to  Toronto  students. 

SAC  past  president  Steve 
Langdon,  said  he  felt  the  coun- 
cil had  "the  perfect  right"  to 
ask  for  Bissell's  repudiation  of 
the  statements. 

"I  think  Dr.  Bissell  has  made 
a  mistake,"  he  said.  "It  doesnt 
seem  to  me  that  heckling  at  an 
orientation  is  any  kind  of  serious 
disruption." 

Bissell  rejoined:  "change  at 
this  university  will  come  about 
by  democratic  procedures  and 
not  by  the  kind  of  procedures 
that  have  come  about  here." 

A  further  mass  meeting  was 
held  yesterday  to  discuss  pos- 
sible student  action  on  the  CPUO 
and  Caput  statements. 


campus 

Notebooks 
and 
Writing 
Supplies 
at 
your 
Book 
Store 


campus 

\  Stationery  Supplies  f 
\  ' 


September  26  to  28 


concerts 

friday.  Saturday  8, 10  &  12  pm 

sunday  8  &  10  pm 

after  hours  1  am  to  4  dm 

September  30th  to  oct.  2 
torn  rush,  torn  veitch,  duke 
bardwell,  david  wiffon, 
mother  tuckers  yellow  duck 
and  rick  patterson 

October  3rd  to  5th 
luke  gibson  (formerly  of 
kensington  market) 


le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 

every  monday  -  hiboutenann 
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100  Rifles,  The  Prime  of  Miss 
Jean  Brodie,  Mayfair;  It's  not 
great,  but  entertaining 

by  Alf  Cryderman 

If  you  are  looking  for  non- 
:erebral  and  inexpensive  enter- 
tainment this  weekend  drop  into 
the  Mayfair  for  four  hours  of 
non-stop  eye-boggling  and  seat- 
numbing  cinema. 

While  it's  not  great  cinema  it  is 
entertaining  and  a  better  way  to 
spend  one's  evening  at  $1.25 
per  body  is  hard  to  find. 

You'll  lead  off  with  100  Rifles, 
an  underdeveloped  but  action- 
packed  duster.  While  director 
Tom  Gries  doesn't  bother  devel- 
oping his  character  or  plot  he 
and  co-scripter  Clair  Huffaker  do 
manage  to  kill  off  every  Mexi- 
can and  Yanqui  Indian  at  least 
twice  and  work  in  generous 
amounts  of  Raquel  Welch  and 
Jim  Brown  *s  skin , 

Jim  Brown  woodenly  plays  an 
American  sheriff  in  Mexico  to 
arrest  Yanqui  Joe,  played  well 
with  obvious  enjoyment  by  Burt 
Reynolds. 

Raquel  still  cant  act  but  not 
many  people  complain  for  she 
does  look  rather  fetching,  thighs 
flashing,  as  she  leads  an  In- 
dian attack  over  the  wall. 

Reynolds  and  Dan  O'Herlihy, 
as  the  opportunist  American, 
?ome  off  the  best.  Fernando  La- 
mas as  the  chief  nasty  looks 
quite  unhappy  through  it  all. 

There's  also  the  usual  amount 
of  cruelty  and  sadism,  doses 
of  wry  humour,  occasional  self- 
parody,  generous  portions  of  ket- 
chup and  cliches  andacres  of  des- 
olation and  dust.  Great  fun,  all 
of  it. 

The  main  flaw  in  an  otherwise 
pretty  good  film  titled  The  Prime 
of  Miss  Jean  Brodie  is  a  flaw 
common  to  many  plays  become 
films.  Since  film  is  a  visual 
medium  you  usually  demand  more 
of  one  than  you  would  of  a  play 
and  its  stage  limitations.  How- 
ever, director  Ronald  Neamehas 
chosen  to  film  the  play  much  as 
it  would  be  staged  with  little 
recourse  to  the  surrounding 
Edinburgh  scenery. 


But  perhaps  this  is  a  minor 
criticism  because  scenarist  Jay 
Presson  Allen  did  writean  excel- 
lent play  from  Muriel  Spark's 
novel  and  Maggie  Smith  in  the 
title  role  does  by  and  large  carry 
the  role  off.  Too  affected  in  the 
earlier  scenes  and  too  dramatic 
in  places  she  does  seem  the  sad 
romanticist,  well-meaning  but 
naive,  intelligent  but  unaware  of 
her  limitations  and  power. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  Pamela 
Franklin,  in  probably  her  best 
role  thus  far,  as  Sandy,  the  most 
"dependable"  of  the  "Brodie 
girls,"  the  one  who  does  put 
her  elitist  teacher  down.  Brodie, 
a  teacher  at  a  private  girls' 
school  in  1930s  Edinburgh,  has 
fascist  leanings  and  tries  to 
mould  the  minds  of  "priveleged" 
girls  in  her  classes. 
There  are  a  few  silent  gems 
among  the  supporting  cast  and 
verterans  like  Gordon  Jackson  as 
the  music  teacher,  Robert  Steph- 
ens as  the  painter  and  newcomer 
Jane  Carr  as  stuttering  Mary 
deserve  much  praise. 
Not  without  many  moments  of 
gut-chuckling  humour,  pathos,  a 
melodic  theme  by  Rod  McKuen 
of  Listen  to  the  Warm  fame  and 
competent  and  beautifully  drab 
photography  by  Ted  Moore,  Miss 
Brodie  is  certainly  film  you  won't 
regret  seeing. 


The  Italian  Job,  Capital;  A  two 
hour  word  game 

by  Lydia  Dotto 

This  show  is  little  more,  in 
essence,  than  an  elaborate  two-  • 
hour  pun. 

Plot-wise,  it's  in  the  lightweight 
league  and  not  until  the  last  10 
seconds  doesthemovie'spurpose 
rather  abruptly  become  clear. 

Reaching  that  point,  and  the  five 
minutes  of  genuine  suspense  that 
precede  it,  entails  considerable 
tedium  and  mismanaged  humor, 
however. 

The  situation  is  not  helped  by 
the  fact  that  Michael  Caine  turns 
in  a  decidedly  disappointing  per- 
formance. Nor  is  his  back-up 
acting  support  much  to  speak  of. 
In  fact,  the  real  heroes  of  the  show 
are  three  stunt  drivers. 

But  that  takes  some  explaining. 


MAYFAIR 


The  Closest  Theatre  fo  Certelon  University 

Today  and  Saturday 

"100    RIFLES"  RAQUEL  WELCH 
COLOR 

2nd  feature  AD 

"THE  PRIME  OF  MISS  JEAN  BRODIE"  maggie  smith 


Monday  "STAIRCASE'  RICHARD  BURTON  - 

ALL  COLOR   

FROM  SWEOEN      "LOVE  MATES" 


NOTICE 

The  Student's  Council  is  presently 

reviewing  The  Constitution  of  the 

Carleton  University  Student 

Association,  Inc. 
• 

All  persons  who  have 
suggestions  for  revisions 
are  asked  to  submit  them  in 
writing  to  T-2  before  Oct.  10,  1969. 


Les  Biches;  Cinema  1;  Lesbian. 
Ism,  suspense  and  guilt—  idenf. 
lty  tranfer  in  an  interesting,  but 
minor  work . 


Frederique  and  Why  -  Les  Biches 


Caine  is  a  thief,  you  see,  newly 
released  from  jail  and  in  search 
of  new  and  exciting  ways  to  ply 
his  trade.  Along  comes  a  $4-1/2 
million  job  which  involves  cre- 
ating a  nightmare  traffic  jam  in 
Turin,  Italy.  By  methods  truly 
amazing,  the  three  drivers  are 
supposed  to  spirit  Caine  and  his 
entourage  (and  the  $4-1/2  mil- 
lion in  gold)  rv' if  Turin-  despite 
the  traffic  jam,  naturally.  Ac- 
complishing this  feat  has  them 
driving  their  Mini's  up  and  down 
cathedral  steps,  over  the  roof 
of  a  domed  building,  through 
restaurants  and  sewers,  across 
dams  and  in  various  and  sundry 
other  illogical  places,  pursued 
doggedly,  if  not  too  successfully, 
by  the  local  fuzz. 
This  episode,  a  kind  of  auto- 
mated Keystone  Cops  routine, 
provides  the  only  genuine  humor 
in  the  movie.  The  rest  is  heavily 
unfunny,  including  the  ridiculous 
charade  surrounding  the  gangster 
boss  in  prison. 
To  give  this  latter  theme  some 
credit,  however,  it  does  get  off  a 
few  good  pokes  at  England's  aris- 
tocratic demeanor  and  mon- 
arch contemplating  habits,  which 
are,  in  thisdayandage, beginning 
to  look  a  bit  ridiculous  them- 
selves. 

In  any  event,  it's  difficult  to 
take  seriously  anyone  who  goes 
around  humming  "Rule  Britan- 
nia" and  papers  his  cell  walls 
with  pictures  of  the  Queen  (and 
who,  incidentally,  vetoes  all  do- 
mestic bank  robberies  on  the 
patriotic  assumption  that  it's  bad 
for  the  economy.) 

Anyway,  Cable's  crew  pulls  the 
heist,  leads  the  police  a  mad 
chase  and  rendezvous  with  a  bus 
which  is  to  carry  them  and  their 
gold  to  freedom  and  prosperity. 
And  thereby,  as  the  saying  goes, 
hangs  the  tale. 

I  won't  spoil  the  ending  for  you  - 
but  I  will  tell  you  this  -  it's  a 
cliff-hanger. 


cMusic 


Tom  Rush,  le  Hibou; Versatility 
is  Rush's  forte. 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


Tuesday  night  was  an  exciting 
one  at  le  Hibou  coffee  house. 
This  week's  performer,  Tom 
Rush,  totally  captivated  his  very 
large  and  appreciative  crowd. 
But  before  we  see  what  makes 
Rush  tick,  I'd  like  to  mention 
another  performer  whose  guest 
set  (Tuesday  night  only)  was 
excellent.  The  artist  was  Eric 
Anderson  who  stayed  over  in 
Ottawa  for  a  couple  of  days  to 
record  live  demo-tapes  at  le 
Hibour  for  Warner  Brothers.  I 
mentioned  Andersen's  general 
detachment  in  this  column  last 
week.  There  was  total  involve- 
ment this  tune,  which  leads  me 
to  surmise  that  all  his  delivery 


lacked  last  week  was  effort.  As 
was  proven  on  Tuesday  night, 
Andersen  can  give  a  superb, 
relaxed  and  involv  i  n  g  per- 
formance; when  he  fails  to  do 
this  it  is  simply  because  he 
doesn't  try. 
Now,  on  to  Tom  Rush. 
Folk  and  blues  are  the  com- 
ponents of  Rush's  repertoire  and 
he  sings  both  with  feeling.  His 
voice  can  be  gentle,  as  in  "The 
Urge  for  Goin'",  a  Joni  Mit- 
chell composition,  or  raucous, 
as  in  "  Who  do  You  Love?'  \ 
It  is  this  versatility  that  has 
made  Rush  famous.  Unlike  An- 
dersen, who  has  a  certain  ad- 
mirable continuity  of  mood  in 
both  his  performance  and  com- 
positions, Rush  has  his  strength 
in  a  diversified  choice  of  ma- 
terial and  delivery.  Listening  to 
Andersen  draws  you  into  Eric's 
complex  emotional  world  where- 
as listening  to  Rush  leaves  you 
in  your  own,  but  leaves  you 
excited  about  it. 

As   Rush   writes  little  of  his 
material  and  what  he  does  write 
is    generally   unimpressive,  it 
must  be  on  his  interpretations 
and  arrangements  of  the  com- 
positions of  others  that  we  must 
judge   him  artistically.  In  this 
field,  he  does  very  well.  Although 
the  pieces  he  deals  with  are  very 
simple  musically  and  demand  lit- 
tle in  the  way  of  arrangements, 
where  the  Rush  talent  is  found 
is  in  his  ability  to  convey  moods. 
If  Tuesday  night  is  any  indica- 
tion, Rush's  material  is  essen- 
tially apolitical  and  deals  more 
with  feeling,  be  it  the  exuber- 
ance of  up-tempo  blues  or  the 
quiet  melancholia  of  "The  Urge 
for  Goin'  ". 
Rush's    expressive  baritone 
voice  and  tongue-in-cheek  fal- 
setto are  complimented  by  the 
tasteful  accompaniment  of  Duke 
Bartwell  on  bass  and  Trevor 
Vietch  on  electric  guitar. 
Tuesday,    Vietch   displayed  a 
mastery  of  his  instrument  that 
places   him  in  a  class  of  his 
own.  Gone  are  the  restrictions 
placed  on  him  by  Three's  A 
Crowd,  on  whose  album  Chris- 
topher's Movie  Matinee,  his  per- 
formance   was   generally  un- 
exciting. Now,  in  the  company 
of  Tom  Rush,  Vietch  is  free 
to  explore  every  path  his  crea- 
tive mind  takes  him  along. 
Besides  a  vivid  musical  im- 
agination, his  refined  technique  is 
immediately  apparent  to  the  dis- 
cerning listener.  His  left  hand 
flies  lightly  over  the  fingerboard 
while  his  right  hand  shades  each 
phrase,  something  totally  alien 
to  most  pop  guitarists.  A  re- 
markable variety  of  tone  color 
results.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  who  to  give  most  at- 
tention to  -  Tom  Rush  or  Tre- 
vor Vietch. 
Anyway,  what  it  all  adds  up 
to  is  a  tight,  unified  stage  sound 
and  a  totally  enjoyable  evening. 
There's  something  for  everyone 
in  Tom  Rush's  performance  and, 
be  one  blues  or  folk  oriented, 
Hush  and  his  group  are  bound 
to  appeal. 


by  Dion  McGrath 


In  the  late  fifties,  a  small  group 
of  French  critics  began  making 
their  own  films  and  established 
the  core  of  what  was  to  become 
known  as  the  Nouvelle  Vague, 
The  most  notable  of  these  were  I 
Jean-luc  Godard,  famous  as  an  I 
admirer  of  American  B  films,  I 
Francois  Truffaut,  former  ed>  I 
itor  of  Caheirs  du  Cinema,  and  I 
Claude  Chabrol,  well-known  as  I 
a  Hitchcock  scholar. 
In  the  years  since,  Godard  and  I 
Truffaut  have  become  steadily  I 
more  famous,  while  Chabrol,  I 
after  attracting  some  attention  I 
with  Les  Cousins  and  Le  Beau  I 
Serge,  has  largely  faded  from! 
view.  He  has  been  extremely  I 
prolific,  but  Les  Biches,  now  I 
playing  at  the  St.  Laurent  Cin- 1 
ema  I,  is  his  first  film  in  many  f 
years  to  get  wide  distribution  I 
in  North  America. 
As  would  suit  a  Nouvelle  Vogue  | 
director  known,  even  more  than  | 
Truffaut,  for  his  admiration  for  | 
Hitchcock,  Chabrol  has  made  a  1 
film  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  1 
master  of  suspense,  complete] 
with  transfer  of  guilt/identity,  I 
At  the  beginning,  Frederique  I 
(Stephane  Audran)  a  wealthy,  | 
thirty ish  Lesbian,  picks  up  Why  I 
(Jacqueline  Sassard),  a  sidewalk  I 
painter,  and  establishes  her  as  I 
her  mistress.  Why  paints  no- 1 
thing  but  deer;  Frederique 's  j 
house  is  full  of  trophies  of  an- , 
telope  shot  on  her  African  sa-  ■ 
faris.  Why  is  the  sensitive  in- 
nocent, Frederique  the  predator. 
Frederique  and  Why  live  hap- 
pily together  until  they  meet 
Paul  (Jean-Louis  Trintignant), 
a  young  architect.  Paul  and  Fred- 
erique fall  in  love  and  move  in 
together.  Why,  in  love  with  both  j 
Frederique  and  Paul,  is  forced) 
to  realize  that  she  can  have . 
neither  one. 

Finally,  Why  kills  Frederique 
with  a  dagger  from  the  trophy  | 
room.  The  reversal  of  identity 
that  has  been  taking  place  I 
throughout  the  film  is  now  com- 1 
plete.  Why  has  become  the  pre- 
dator, Frederique  the  victim. 
After  the  murder,  Why  settles 
in  comfortably  (with  the  body 
still  lying  on  the  floor)  to  take 
Frederique's  place  as  Paul's 
mistress. 

An  interesting  film,  but,  un- 
fortunately, one  that  never  be- 
comes much  more  than  that. 
Chabrol,  unlike  Hitchcock,  is  not 
a  moralist.  Not  that  an  artist 
must  be  a  moralist  -  but,  in 
the  Hitchcockian  universe,  it  cer- 
tainly helps.  (Truffaut's  Hitch- 
cock-inspired The  Bride  Wore 
Black  suffers  from  a  similar 
weakness). 

The  quality  of  Hitchcock's  mis- 
anthropic and  moralistic  vision 
demands  that  the  audience  re- 
cognize the  vices  of  the  charac- 
ters as  their  own,  and,  for  this ! 
reason,  the  viewer  must  be  made 
to  relate  strongly  to  the  char- 1 
acters.  Chabrol  does  not  have  this  I 
motivation,  and  his  characters 
remain  one-dimensional. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  dif- 
ference is  that  Hitchcock's  char- 
acters are  sympathetically  nasty 
and  Chabrol  *s  are  neutrally' 
ASTY'  Here,  it  is  the  difference 
between  a  great  achievement  and 
an  interesting  but  minor  work. 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

L  BANK  OF  COMMERCE  , 


Tennis  finals  next  week 
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The  Ontario-Quebec  eastern  di- 
vision tennis  championships  are 
less  than  a  week  away  but  Carle- 
ton Coach  Joe  Scanlon  Is  still 


trying 


to  decide  who  will  fill  the 


fourth  singles  spot  on  his  team. 
Scanlon  had  little  difficulty  nam- 
ing his  first  three  players: 
Marinus  Wins,  fourth  year  with 
the  Ravens,  beaten  only  once  in 
inter  col  leglate  singles  competi- 
tion; 

Paul  Henry,  second  year  with 
the  Ravens,  number  two  man  on 
last  year's  championship  team; 

Gerry  Filion,  two  years  with 
Ottawa  U.,  one  of  the  few  play- 
ers to  take  a  match  from  Carle- 
ton  in  last  year's  championships. 

Filling  the  fourth  spot  is  tough- 
er. The  competitors  are:  Mike 
Puichny,    fifth   man   with  last 


year's  team;  Jacques  Siegrlst, 
only  17,  already  winner  of  the 
Ottawa  junior  Copeland  Cup  hand- 
icap tournament;  and  Paul  Rain- 
ville,  another  rookie. 

Scanlon  hoped  the  matches  with 
Sherbrooke  -  where  the  Ravens 
won  14  and  lost  only  four  -  would 
settle  his  problems. 

"Unfortunately,  three  of  the  four 
losses  were  by  the  three  men 
trying  for  fourth  sport,"  he  said. 
"They  each  lost  one.  Worse  still, 
Mike  Puichny  aggravated  a  neck 
injury  and  now  I'm  worried  about 
his  condition." 

Scanlon  did  find  one  ray  of  sun- 
shine at  Sherbrooke. 

He  teamed  up  Filion  and  Pui- 
chny in  doubles  and  discovered 
they  enjoyed  playing  with  each 
other.  "They  will  definitely  be 
my  number  two  doubles  team," 
he  said. 


SPORTS  SHORTS 


Women's  Athletics     Men's  Athletics 


The  Robin's  tennis  team  will 
be  in  Montreal  on  October  3 
and  4  for  an  invitational  meet. 

Robin's  basketball  try-outs  be- 
gin next  Monday,  September  29. 
Practices  will  be  held  in  the 
gym  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday  at  5:30  p.m. 

Powderpuff  Football  Schedule: 
Tues.  Sept.  30  I  vs  H 
mvsW 
Thurs.  Oct.,  2  I  vs  V 

n  vs  St.  Pats 
All  games  start  at  4:00  p.m. 
(If  you  have  not  yet  joined  a 
team,  contact  Betty  Ann  Roe 
'aa-497D 

Robin's  volleyball  practices  will 
begin  on  Monday,  September  29 
in  the  gym  at  4:00  p.m. 

An  organizational  meeting  for 
all  women  interested  in  Synch- 
ronized Swimming  will  be  held 
Thursday,  October  2  at  6:00p.m. 
in  the  gym. 


Enjoy  a  free  swim  at  Brewer 
Pool  on  Thursdays  from  11:00 
p.m.  (Remember  to  bring  your 

1.  D.  card.) 

There  will  be  an  organizational 
meeting  of  all  those  interested 
in  YOGA  on  Thursday,  October 

2,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  gym. 


Basketball: 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all 
candidates  for  the  Ravens  and 
the  Cardinals  on  Sunday,  Sept. 
28,  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  gym. 

Practices  will  be  held  on  Fri- 
days from  6:30  to  8:30  and  Sat- 
urdays 10:30  to  12:30. 

The  Ravens  also  need  a  man-( 
ager-trainerand  a  statistician. 

If  you  are  interested,  please 
see  Dick  Brown  for  information. 

Hockey: 

A  meeting  for  all  prospects  will 
be  held  in  the  gym  on: 

Wednesday,  October  1,  at  5:00 
p.m. 

Volleyball: 

First  practices  will  be  held 
next  week  on  Tuesday  Sept.  29 
(7:30  to  9:00)  and  Thursday  Oct. 
2  (5:30  to  7:00) 

Golf: 

The  Carleton  golf  team  has  been 
chosen.  Paul  Turner,  Ted  Fen- 
wick  Ernest  McNair,  Alan  Jones 
and  Des  Clair  will  carry  the 
Red  and  Black  into  action  this 
ear.  After  a  tune-up  tournament 
against  Pineview  golf  club  last 
week  (which  we  won  handily) 
the  team  travels  to  Trent  Un- 
iversity today.  The  O.Q.  AA 
championships  will  be  held  in 
Hamilton  on  Oct.  9  and  10. 


on  campus  Sunday 


On  Sunday  28  September,  the 
Carleton  University  Autosport 
Club  will  hold  their  3rd.  Annual 
Hill  Drag. 

This  is  completely  unlike  any 
other  motorsport  event,  and  any- 
one who  saw  it  on  previous  years 
will  tell  you  it's  well  worth 
watching  -  and  competing. 

it  is  a  0.28  mile  course  from 
beside  the  Residences  up  to  the 
Library,  so  if  you're  fed  up  with 
25  mph  speed  limit  on  cam- 
Pus,  bring  your  bomb  and  see 
now  much  higher  you  can  raise 
"  (temporarily,  of  course). 

Properly  installed  seat-belts 
are  mandatory,  as  are  helmets. 

"  you  cant  possibly  find  one 
an3rwhere,  there  may  be  spares 
at  the  start. 

There  will  be  a  technical  in- 
spection of  all  competing  cars, 
*or  brakes,  steering  etc.  and  all 


cars  must  pass  this  before  be- 
ing allowed  to  run. 

Registration  and  scrutineering 
open  at  9:00  a.m.  and  practice 
starts  at  10:00  a.m. 
"  Lunch  break  is  from  12:00  - 
1:00  with  timed  runs  starting  at 
1:00  p.m.  There  will  be  a  max- 
imum entry  of  60  cars  allowed, 
so  come  out  early.  If  you  are 
not  a  C.U.A.C.  member  (you  can 
join  there)  the  cost  is  $2.00. 

Classes  will  be  by  H.P./weight 
ratio  and  trophies  and  prizes 
for  each  class  will  be  awarded. 

Because  the  course  extends  up 
past  the  library,  the  Col  -  By  - 
Drive  entrances  will  be  closed, 
and  anyone  wishing  to  enter  the 
campus  is  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  Bronson  Ave.  entrance. 

All  spectators  are  asked  not  to 
get  onto  the  course,  this  will 
only  delay  runs  and  hold  things 
up. 


The  Carleton  team  will  be  back 
in  action  again  this  weekend  this 
time  in  Kingston.  Friday,  during 
the  day  they  will  play  University 
of  Waterloo.  Late  Friday  and  on 
Saturday,  they  will  play  in  a 
round  robin  tournament  with  Wa- 
terloo, Queen's  and  Royal  Mil- 
itary College. 
Scanlon  hopes  the  weekend's 
play  will  help  him  to  make  a 
final  choice  about  the  team.  He 
has  to  decide  by  next  Wednesday, 
when  the  names  must  be  turned 
in  to  tournament  director  Bry- 
an Kealey  of  Carleton. 

The  tennis  Ravens  won  Carle- 
ton's  first  over  O.-Q.  A.A. 
championship  last  year  when  they 
won  the  eastern  division  meet 
and  defeated  University  of  Tor- 
onto in  the  final.  In  1966  and 
1967  they  won  the  Ottawa  -  St. 
Lawrence  Conference  title. 


Home  coming 
is  for  sports 

by  Richard  Labonte 

Sports  play  a  big  part  of  Home- 
coming this  year. 

Friday  at  noon  a  golf  tourna- 
ment and  a  squash  tournament 
are  on  for  the  non- lethargic. 

Alumni,  students,  faculty,  and 
staff  play  at  the  Ottawa  Hunt 
Club  for  the  Honest  John  Nel- 
son Homecoming  Trophy.^ 

And  alumni,  students,  faculty, 
and  staff  can  meet  on  the  gym- 
nasium squash  courts. 

For  information  on  both  events 
contact  Laurie  Clayton  at  231- 
4380. 

Saturday  is  the  big  day. 

There's  the  football  game,  Car- 
leton and  Ottawa  U  fighting  for 
a  teddy  bear  at  Landsdowne  Park. 

Tickets  for  the  game  are  now 
available  in  the  athletic  office, 
and  people  planning  to  attend  are 
asked  to  pick  up  their  tickets 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  events  on  Saturday  include 
the  float  parade  and  the  war  canoe 
race. 

Prospective  float  entrants  must 
contact  Laurie  Clayton,  at  231- 
4380,  before  October  1. 

And,  of  course,  for  all  the 
sports,  there  are  the  appearances 
of  the  March  1968  Playmate  of 
the  Month. 


POETS 

wishing  to  contribute  to  the  new 

CANADIAN  POETRY  ANTHOLOGY 

should  send  poems  or  manuscripts  with  self-addressed 
stamped  envelope  to; 

LLEWELYN  &  Sons,  P.O.  Box 435,  Outrement,  Montreal  154 


BIG  STEREO  SOUND 

Compact-  Sixe— Modest  Price 


Amazing'  performance  [or  an  amazingly  low  price,  The-  basic 
unit  lor  a  quality  sound  system  designed  in  fit,  anywhere, 
in  any  size  of  room.  Features  include  separate  bass  and 
treble  controls,  acoustic-suspension  loudspeakers,  and  an 
automatic,  manual  turntable  by  Dual  o[  Germany.  The  turn- 
table includes  the  standard  Dual  features  such  as  a  variable 
pitch  control,  adjustable  tracking-force  gauge  and  a  silicon- 
padded  cueing>  device.  This  Canadian-made  consolettc 
i liable  in  teak  or  walnut  to  fit  any  decor. 


$199.95 


THE  TREBLE  CLEF 

.sTEREot 
6om-|Quf 

175  SPARKS  ST. 
ON  THE  MALL  237-3981 


THRU'  CANNY  VOLUME   BUYING,  BUSINESS  ACUMEN ,-  AND  CONSTANT  VIGILANCE 
AT  THE   CITY   DUMP.  HONEST   JOHN   HAS  (ONCE   AGAIN)  MADE   A  FINANCIAL 
COUP   THAT  HAS  THE  INTERNATIONAL  FOOD    MARKET  INDUSTRY  SHAKING. 
THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  BUT  A  FEW  OF  THE  BARGAINS  AVAILABLE   

IBUV'EM  Br  THE  GROSS  OR  CPR-OAO] 

>f         eggs  ><mos  liees  ineodlos  pociagoo  sepOfOlcly  in  o  plain  envsopa  for  your  PROTECTON  OtlLY  ) 
>  Spots  isorry,       foot  onhyl  >Hj|o  Hoops  >Harss  TelMrs,  nasi  only  (how  "o  yco  lelhw  a  mol,  hoiso.Jslof  I  Py 
grabbing  hm  by  his  tsltaf,  >Tourist  mops  ol  [downtown1  HINCKLEt,  OHIO>Beih«  Creo  noKgrapns.  colro,  ootro. 


■THE  ONLT 
>JUST  ARRIVED 


-  So«oge,  twill  ond  ■ 
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Corleton's  dirty  birds  flying  towards  championship 
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by  Mike  Kelly 
The  mighty  Guelph  Gryphons 
weren't  as  mighty  as  rumoured; 
not  that  the  Ravens  dazzled  them 
with  an  irresistably  potent  of- 
fense or  an  immovably  solid  de- 
fence, but  because  they  made  our 
efforts  easier  by  funbling  at  well 
spaced  intervals. 
On  the  first  offensive  sequence 
the  Birds  moved  the  ball  to  the 
Guelph  30  yard  line  where  Mike 
Sharpe  set  an  early  precedent 
by  missing  the  third  down  field 
goal  attempt.  Shortly  after  that, 
a  Dave  Montagano  pass  to  Ross 
Reid  put  the  ball  within  10  yards 
of  the  Guelph  goal  line.  Unfortun- 
ately we  were  unable  to  capital- 
ize on  our  first  serious  chance 
at  scoring. 
Luckily  though,  Carleton's  de- 
fensive unit  was  able  to  con- 
tain the  Guelph  offence  which 
sputtered  throughout  the  first 
half.  Despite  the  earlier  failure 
to  score,  Sharpe  moved  the 
offence  well  and  punchedatouch- 
down  across  himself. 

Later  he  found  "O.J."  Alexan- 
der open  in  the  end  zone  for  a 
second  touchdown.  Sharpe's  con- 
vert missed.  Score  12-0. 
This  unfortunate  flair  for  the 
dramatic  put  the  Ravens  in  a 
tight  situation  in  the  second  half 


of  the  game.  Guelph  came  back 
quickly  to  tie  the  score  at  12-12, 
the  second  touchdown  coming  on 
a  77  yard  gallop  on  a  play  where 
the  officials  seemed  too  winded 
to  blow  their  whistles. 

Not  until  Steve  Wormith's  touch- 
down was  the  issue  decided.  At 
least  it  seemed  to  be  decided. 
With  minutes  remaining  Guelph 
threatened  again  but  a  tough 
Raven  defence  held  and  took  over 
the  ball  on  downs. 

Running  out  of  time,  the  Ra- 
ven offence  ran  the  ball  success- 
fully, deep  into  Guelph  territory 
where  Dave  Montagano  slashed 
in  to  the  end  zone  for  the  final 
major. 

Not  seeing  any  reason  to  miss 
another  convert,  Sharpe  kicked 
the  ball  through  the  uprights. 
Final  score  25-12, 

Our  season  opening  victory  was 
sweet  and  put  us  in  the  position 
to  take  all  of  the  marbles.  Wind- 
sor will  be  here  Saturday  at 
two  p.m.  with  a  victory  behind 
them  as  well,  having  downed  York 
19-7. 

Hopefully  we  can  keep  our  win- 
ning streak  intact  to  go  on  to 
meet  Ottawa  U.  in  the  Panda 
game.  See  you  at  the  game  . . . 
Saturday  at  two  o'clock,  Raven 
field. 


STATISTICS 


Carleton  Guelph 


first  downs 

24 

10 

yds. rushing 

189 

181 

yds.  passing 

229 

42 

passing 

14/25 

4/10 

interceptions 

1 

1 

punts/avg/yds 

5/41 

6/38 

penalties/yds 

8/75 

4/53 

Windsor  is  next  to  fall 


Both  Carleton  University  Ra- 
vens and  the  Windsor  Univer- 
sity Lancers  are  carrying  some 
impressive  credentials  this  sea- 
son. 

The  two  teams,  both  fresh  from 
opening  season  victories,  will  be 
looking  for  win  number  two  when 
they  tangle  at  Carleton  Univer- 
sity Saturday,  at  2:00  p.m.  Last 
weekend,   Carleton  dumped  the 


OTTAWA  TRAVEL  AGENCY 


657  B  RON  SON  AVE.,  (near  Coding) 


Telephone  235-7779 


Offers  to  Carleton  University  Students  and  Staff  personal    and  efficient 
World  Wide  travel  information  and  service. 

k  We  will  reserve  you  a  seat  on  any  major  airline. 

*  We  will  reserve  you  a  room  in  any  Hotel  or  Motel  in  North 
and  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

4  We  specialize  in  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  Mediterranean  and  Oriental  cruises 
Oriental  Cruises. 

*  Chartered  flights  available 

*  Tickets  delivered  directly  to  the  Campus 


"WE  PUT  FUN  AND  SUN  INTO  TRAVEL' 


University  of  GuelphGryphons 
25-12  and  Windsor  bumped  off 
York  University  Yeomen  19-7. 

Windsor  now  boasts  a  balanced 
running  and  passing  game  and 
have  good  strength  and  depth  in 
quarterback  Andy  Parichi  and 
power  running  from  fullback  Tony 
D'Aloisio, 

Rookie  Coach  Kim  McCuaig  is 
working  hand  in  hand  with  his 
two-year  veteran  field  general 
Mike  Sharpe  who  has  developed 
as  a  strong  runner. 


Sharpe's  passing  coupled  with 
fullback  Steve  Wormith's  running 
and  halfback  Dave  Montagano's 
running,  passing  and  catching 
-ability  give  Carleton  plenty  of 
scoring  punch. 

With  both  teams  hungry  for 
first  place,  the  game  promises 
plenty  of  action. 


the  year  of 
THE  RAVEN 


Soccer  Ravens  up 
against  Laval 


by  Simon  Riley 

Practices  have  been  continuing 
all  week  in  anticipation  of  to- 
morrow's opening  game  against 
Laval  in  Quebec  City. 

Manager  Olutola  would  like  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  several 
good  players  who  disappeared 
after  one  or  two  practices.  As  a 
result  the  selection  of  the  team 
has  been  left  until  the  last  mo- 
ment. 

Ravens  chances  are  difficult  to 
assess  for  they  have  yet  to  play 
under  game  conditions.  There  are 
really  no  outstanding  players  this 
year  and  success  will  depend 
urxm  all  all-round  team  effort. 

Greg  Milanovich  is  back  and  ha 


Main  Branch 
96  Rideau  St. 
Ottawa 


Branch  Store 
Eastview  Shopping  Centre 
Vanier  City 


ALBERTS  (j€mj(y%qojJ%tt 


The  leoder  in  young  men's  fashions  -  invites  you  to  drop 
in  and  browse  through  our  large  selection  of  top  quality 
merchandise  at  sensible  prices. 

OF  COURSE  OUR  SPECIAL  STUDENT'S  10%  DISCOUNT 
IS  STILL  AVAILABLE  ON  ALL  REGULAR  PRICED  MER- 
CHANDISE. 

Student  Budget  Accounts  Available 


is  undoubtedly  the  key  to  the 
offense.  At  the  moment  he  is 
the  only  real  threat  on  the  for- 
ward line.  Using  his.  ball  con- 
trol and  accurate  passing,  the 
attack  will  have  to  evolve  ar- 
ound him  at  his  centre  forward 
position. 

Milanovich  will  be  helped  on  the 
wings  by  two  veterans  Ses  Feny- 
vesi  and  Joe  Ledvay-Zwicki. 

Barry  Cooper,  a  defensive  stal- 
wart, will  probably  be  at  his 
usual  centre  half  position.  He  is 
one  of  the  steadiest  men  on 
the  team  with  his  strong  tackling 
and  his  ability  to  clear  the  ball 
well.  Other  returnirigplayecsare 
Adetayo  Oyemade,  Bev  MacMas- 
ter,  Mike  Wind,  and  Armand 
Solomonescu. 

If  past  seasons  are  any 
dication,  in  order  to  win  the 
championship  you  must  win  every 
game  and  therefore  the  Ravens 
must  click  on  their  first  game, 

Injuries  will  be  a  big  factor  as 
the  season  goes  along.  Most  of 
the  players  have  been  playing 
since  May  and  some  are  already 
feeling  the  effects  of  a  long  sea- 
son. 

If  Coach  Grozdanovic's  no  non- 
sense approach  in  practices  car- 
ries through  the  season,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  be  able  to  pre- 
vent the  personality  clashes  and 
ill-feeling  among  the  players 
which  has  hurt  the  Ravens  in 
recent  years. 


SUPPORT 
YOUR  LOCAL 
BANK 


CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


Take  two,  15-1  and  6-4 
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Newshounds  down  councillors 


Every  so  often,  in  every  sport, 
there  comes  a  superteam. 

Players,  good  players,  are 
brought  together  under  a  coach 
who  is  a  superb  strategist  and 
a  leader,  and  a  superteam  is 
born.  The  New  York  Yankees 
were  such  a  team  once,  and  the 
Green  Bay  Packers.  The  Bos- 
ton Celtics  were  a  superteam, 
and  Montreal's  Canadiens  are 
one. 

Another  superteam  was  born 
last  Friday,  when  the  Carleton 
Beagles  erased  the  Council  Left- 
ies before  90,000  fans  at  Brewer 
Park  Stadium,  the  Beagles'home 
field. 

The  fans  went  home  stunned  and 
quiet,  after  cheering  their  voi- 
ces away  for  two  hours,  as  the 
Beagles  took  two  games,  15-1 
and  6-4,  from  the  Lefties,  to 
become  grudge  match  Softball 
champs  of  the  whole  world. 

When  the  fans  went  home,  every 
man  knew  the  Beagles'  names, 
and  every  kid  idolized  them. 
Those  names  were  writ  large 
against  the  crisp  blue  September 
sky:  Don  "Clipper"  Curry,  Dan- 
dy Dave  Cameron,  Home  Run 
Sterritt,  and  Marvelous  Murray 
Long,  to  name  but  a  few. 

They  ran,  the  hit,  they  caught, 
they  threw,  they  did  it  all  and' 
most  of  them  Beagle  Partisans 
to  begin  with,  a  lifetime  of  mem- 
ories, the  memories  that  come 
from  seeing  the  birth  of  a  su- 
perteam. 

The  youngsters  who  packed  the 
bleachers,  the  businessmen  in 
the  box  seats, -all  of  them,  every 
one  who  was  in  that  capacity 
crowd  will  remember  the  day 
Skin  Labonte's  Beagles  put  it 
all  together. 

The  memories  are  there:  Clip- 
per Curry  coming  up  with  the 
bases  loaded  and  his  team  behind 
1-0  early  in  the  first  game,  clout- 
ing a  mighty  triple  and  then 
stealing  home  to  hand  pitcher 
Sterritt  has  biggest  win  ever; 
and  Curry  playing  first  base 
picking  off  a  liner,  and  throwing 
to  center  fielder  Bob  Hoy  for 
an  unusual  double  play. 

The  memories  are  there:  Ster- 
ritt striking  out  a  record  num- 
ber of  lefties  (12  in  7  innings 
of  the  first  game),  and  hitting 
a  home  run  to  aid  his  own  cause; 
Battlin*  Bob  St.  Germain,  the 
Beagles  catcher,  deftly  tripping 


Lefty  baserunners;  Tim  "The 
Honest  Brakeman"  Miedema, 
gracefully  snatching  long  fly 
balls;  the  Beagle  infield  warm- 
ing up  by  throwing  their  practice 
ball  around  the  outfield  and  along 
the  front-row  seats. 
And  who  can  forget  "Skin"  La- 
bonte,  73  years  old  and  no  longer 
at  home  most  of  the  time,  if 
you  know  what  I  mean,  comment- 
ing before  the  game  "if  we  get 
more  runs,  we  win,  and  if  we 
get  less,  they  win:  unless  it's 
a  tie,  and  then  nobody  wins  no- 
thing" in  his  witty  way? 
The  losers  were  gallant. 
The  girls,  Marlys  Edwardh,  Ann 
Castle,  and  Nina  Campbell,  play- 
ed their  best  games  of  the  sea- 
son, as  did  pitcher  Spike  Joyce, 
first  sacker  Rocket  Rod  Manchee, 
and  speedy  fielder  Rick  Mort- 
imer, whose  career  was  short- 
ened in  a  disastrous  collision 
with  first  base  umpire  honest 
John  Nelson. 
The  plate  ump,  slightly  crook- 
ed Dick  Brown,  made  Softball 
history  by  becoming  the  first 
umpire  to  declare  intentional 
walks  -  to  the  lefties'  girls,  in 
the  second  game.  This  demoral- 
ized the  Beagles,  especially  out- 
fielders marvelour  Murray  Long 
and  "Who  Is"  Rock  Chan  and 
the  Lefties  somehow  got  four 
runs. 

Note:  after  the  first  game,  the 
Lefties  exercised  the  "second- 
best'  '  option,  sending  Beagle 
stars  Sterritt,  Curry,  and  Hoy 
to  Montreal  for  a  groundskeeper 
to  be  named  later. 

But  the  Beagles  were  more  than 
just  a  team,  and  rapped  across 
six  quick  tallies  in  the  second 
inning  (the  first  game  went  se- 
ven innings,  the  second  went 
three  to  win.  There  was  no  talk 
of  a  rematch  among  the  Left- 
ies, though  there  was  some  mum- 
bling about  trading  Manchee  for 
Willie  Mays,  and  three  fights  broke 
out  amont  the  spectators  when 
Labonte  threw  his  hat,  which  was 
being  worn  by  outfielder  Chan, 
into  section  J,  row  15. 

For  once,  not  even  the  losers 
talked  about  "next  year".  They 
knew  a  superteam  like  the  Bea- 
gles aren't  worried  about  next 
year.  A  superteam  was  bom 
last  Friday,  and  the  reich  may 
last  1,000  years. 
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But/get  Bruce  on  the  mound 


"Balancing  "  Bruce  Joyce,  lobs  the  ball  like  council  does  the  budget,  while  the  multitudes  of  eager 
Tans  cheer  on  the  Beagles. 


The  pause  that  refreshes 


The  Tunnel  Rat  fights  back 


Carl  Swail 


Time  out  while  umpires  debate  validity  of  "Rasping"  Randy  Wood's  (No  56)  touchdown  on  home 
Plate .  Meanwhile  two  players  read  latest  Carleton  to  discover  if  the  match  is  football  or  base- 
ball. 


Little  John  wields  his  bat  in  a  mighty  attempt 
Lefties. 


to  save  the  stricken 
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Council  sets  election, 
CUS  referendum  dates 


Friday,  Sept.  26,  1969. 

Guitarist  Mary  Pennylegion 
performs  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Squid  Coffee  House,  downstairs  at 
1119  Bronson  Place.  Admission 
Free. 

The  Cultural  Committee  pre- 
sents "Virgin  Springs"  as  part 
of  their  Bergman  Film  Festi- 
val. At  4  and  10:00  p.m.  in 
Theatre  "B",  admission  75 
cents. 

Saturday,  Sept.  27. 

Bergman  Film  Festival.  "Wild 
Strawberries"  in  Theatre  "B" 
at  7  &  9:30  p.m.  Admission  75 
cents. 

The  Sinnermen  and  their  folk 
rock  sound  downstairs  at  the 
Squid  Coffee  House.  Performance 
begins  at  8:00.  This  will  be  the 
last  time  for  free  admission. 

Sunday,  Sept  28. 

The  Badminton  Club  will  meet 
in  the  gymnasium  from  2  until 
5.  All  people  are  welcome. 

The  Carleton  University  Flying 
Club  is  competing  and  giving 
rides  to  raise  money  for  the 
Children's  Hospital  Fund  atRus- 
sel  Airport.  Transportation 
leaves  the  Tory  Building  at  8:00 
a.m. 

The  Autosport  Club  sponsors 
a  hillclimb  here  on  Campus.  The 
competition  begins  at  9  and  is 
open  to  all  cars. 

Monday,  Sept  29. 

A  meeting  of  the  Women's  Lib- 
eration Group  will  be  held  at 
22  Spruce  St.  (one  block  north 


of  Somerset  and  Booth).  The 
meeting  begins  at  8:00  r  *n.  and 
everyone  is  welcome. 
Free  food  and  music  all  day  at 
Honest  John's  new  canteen  in  Gl- 
engarry Residence  Commons. 


Tuesday,  Sept.  30. 

The  Liberal  Clubpresents  Paul- 
ine Jewitt  in  329  PA  from  12:30 
to  1:30. 

From  7  to  9  in  560  Loeb,  the 
Science  Fiction  Seminar  will  hold 
forth  on  "Verne,  Wells  and  the 
origins  of  Science  Fiction."  This 
non-credit  seminar  is  oopen  toall 
students  and  faculty.  Copies  of 
the  proposed  booklist  may  be 
obtained  in  236  PA. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  1. 

A  meeting  of  the  Young  Social- 
ists in  240  PA  at  12:30  to  dis- 
cuss "The  Revolutionary  Po- 
tential of  the  Working  Class." 

Thurs.  Oct.  1  -  Clubs  night  in 
New  University  Commons. 


Friday,  Oct  2. 

Colleen  Levis,  editor  of  the 
Young  Socialist  Forum,  speaking 
on  the  struggle  for  Women's 
Liberation.  Discussion  in  164 
Loeb  at  12:30. 

Saturday,  Oct.  4. 

The  Ontario  Universities' Fly- 
in  will  be  held  at  the  Russell 
Airport  at  9:00  a.m. 


Conch  may 
be  shelved 


Carlewn  students'  council  has 
given  approval  to  the  attempts  of 
a  group  of  Carleton  students  to 
set  up  a  slightly-off-campuspub. 

The  plea  for  approval  of  plans 
for  the  pub  waspresented  to  coun- 
cil by  activities  commissioner 
Randy  Wood,  who  read  a  let- 
ter from  six  students  asking 
council's  support  in  such  mat- 
ters as  obtaining  a  licence  and 
generating  public  acceptance  of 
the  project. 

There  was  no  request  for  funds. 

The  Carleton  Conch  -  the  pro- 
posed name  of  the  pub  -  is  the 
brainwork  of  John  Praser,  Da- 
vid Potter,  Rich  Parke-Taylor, 
Barry  Brown,  Gerry  Potter,  and 
Steve  Dixon, 

The  six  want  to  provide  the 
campus  with  a  pub  where  fa- 
culty and  council  could  meet. 

The  object  of  the  project  is  a 
warm,  freedom  -  steeped,  com- 
fortable coaching  house,  just  ac- 
ross from  the  canal,  say  the  or- 
ganizers. 


"We  want  to  set  up  a  friendly 
meeting  place  to  relax,  sing,  and 
perhaps  dance  and  get  slightly 
conched  in,  "says  David  Potter. 

But  the  location  of  The  Conch 
has  not  yet  been  pinned  down. 

"The  Conch  is  finding  some 
difficulty  in  being  housed  in  his 
destined  home,"  says  David  Pot- 
ter. 

"We  want  to  use  the  unused 
white  farmhouse  across  the  can- 
al, "says  Potter. 


But  it  seems  the  National  Ca- 
pital Commission  which  rents  the 
property  from  the  federal  min- 
istry of  transport  aren't  fond  of 
dealing  with  anyone  bearing  such 
a  bad  name  as  'student'  and 
claim  some  cloudy  plans  for  the 
farmhouse  such  as  turning  it 
into  an  office  building"  says 
Potter. 

"But  strong  campus  and  pub- 
licopinion  may  help  change  their 
attitude,"  he  says. 


Where  the  books  ore 


Library  tours  for  freshmen,  will 
start  next  week. 

The  tours  are  designed  to  fam- 
iliarize frosh  with  the  library  and 
its  resources. 

Most  frosh  have  been  assigned 
times  for  their  tours,  says  a 
library  spokesman,  but  those 
without  times  can  get  a  tour  by 
contacting  the  reference  desk, 
main  floor  of  the  library. 

The  tours  will  start  in  the  third 
floor  smoking  lounge, 

"Students  are  asked  to  be  as 
prompt  as  possible  in  arriving  at 


their  assigned  time,  as  the  tours 
cannot  be  delayed  for  late- 
comers," says  D.H.  Dempster, 
of  the  library  reference  depart- 
ment 

The  tours  will  last  45  minutes. 
During  library  orientation  week 

-  September  29  to  October  3 

-  students  studying  in  the  li- 
brary will  find  the  quiet  they 
need  on  the  fourth  floor. 

The  third  floor  smoking  lounge 
and  several  tables  on  the  fifth 
floor  will  be  reserved  for  use 
during  the  tours. 


Tuesday,  Oct.  7. 

"Cut  in  on  Better  Meat  Buys". 
A  demonstration  on  meat  cuts  by 
the  master  chef  of  Algonquin 
College  at  the  Alexander  Com- 
munity Centre,  960  Silver  St 
at  8:00  p.m. 

Thursday,  Oct  9. 

"Bite  in  on  Tasty  Fish".  Mrs. 
Pauline  Klosevch  of  the  Dept.  of 
Fisheries  and  Forestry  talks  at 
8:00  p.m.  in  the  Alexander  Com- 
munity Centre. 


Final  dates  were  set  for  the 
student  council  by-elections  and 
for  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents referendum  at  a  council 
meeting  Tuesday  night. 

The  by-elections  will  bo  held 
October  14  and  15  and  dates  for 
the  CUS  referendum  have  now 
been  pushed  back  to  October  20 
and  21 . 

It  had  previously  been  agreed 
by  council  that  the  by-elections 
should  precede  the  CUS  referen- 
dum 

Positions  to  be  voted  on  in  the 


by  -  elections  are: president, 
vice-president,  journalism  rep., 
engineering  rep.,  and  two  grad- 
uate reps. 

Constitutional  points  brought  up 
at  the  meeting  determined  the 
dates  for  the  by-election. 

The  constitution  demands  that 
there  be  one  week  for  nominations 
to  remain  open  and  one  week 
for  campaigning  setting  the  earl- 
iest possible  time  for  the  elec- 
tions at  the  end  of  the  second 
week  inOctober. 


NOMINATIONS 
OPEN  FOR 

STUDENTS' 
COUNCIL 
BY-ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  THE 

EXECUTIVE 

POSITIONS  OF 

President,  Internal 
Vice-President 

OPEN  IMMEDIATELY  AND  CLOSE 
5  PM  FRIDAY  OCTOBER  3 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  FACULTY  REPS  IN: 

Engineering  (one  seat) 
Journalism  (one  seat) 
Graduate  students  (two  seats] 

OPEN  IMMEDIATELY  AND 
CLOSE  5  PM  FRIDAY  OCTOBER  3 


Nomination  forms  and 
election  by-laws  available  in  T-2. 


Person  HaUbrtCk        r0°ft°P  °*  *"» 


PARKING 

M  E      M  0 


As  you  may  know,  the  University  has  decided  that,  under  certain  limited 
circumstances,  the  assistance  of  the  Ottawa  City  Police  will  be  necessary 
if  the  University  is  to  maintain  reasonable  control  over  parking  on  Campus. 
The  decision  followed  considerable  debate,  argument  and  examination  of 
alternatives. 

Over  the  past  years,  the  parking  violations  of  non-permit  holders  have 
created  a  great  problem.    The  situation  has  lead  to  abuses  such  as  the 
practice  of  some  individuals  for  example  salesmen  visiting  the  University, 
highschool  students,  construction  workers,  etc.  deliberately  neglecting  to 
purchase  a  permit  or  pay  for  parking  and  parking  throughout  the  Campus  free 
of  charge  using  spaces  paid  for  by  other  members  of  the  Community,  etc. 
The  seriousness  of  this  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  last  year 
only  24%  of  the  parking  tickets  issued  were  paid.    This  indicates  that  only 
those  of  you  who  had  permits  and  could  be  identified  paid  your  fines,  while 
those  others  who  were  unidentifiable  were  able  to  flagrantly  disregard  the 
regulations  and  use  the  facilities,  for  which  you  are  paying,  at  no  cost. 
(A  service  formerly  provided  by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Transport  in 
supplying  the  names  of  registered  owners  of  vehicles  is  no  longer  available 
to  us,  thereby  making  identification  of  parking  offendors  practically  impossible 
unless  they  have  obtained  a  University  parking  permit.) 

The  University  has  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  control  parking  because 
of  its  own  lack  of  legal  authority  with  respect  to  cars  not  registered  on  Campus. 
For  example ,  Carleton  has  no  legal  justification  for  towing  away  and  holding 
vehicles  which  are  not  registered  with  the  University,  it  is  also  unable 
to  issue  City  Parking  Tickets,  (which  oblige  the  offender  to  pay  or  face  fines 
or  imprisonment  as  for  other  City  Parking  Tickets),  itself;  the  Ottawa  Police 
Commission  is  unwilling,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  have  untrained  persons  sworn 
in  as  special  constables. 

The  procedure  for  police  help  is  as  follows:    When  the  police  are  called 
they  will  be  met  by  a  Carleton  authority  with  whom  they  will  travel  while  on 
Campus.    This  University  official  will  sign  as  complainant  any  tickets  issued,  after 
which  the  police  will  leave  the  Campus. 

The  Committee  wishes  to  strongly  emphasize  that: 

(a)  The  police  will  only  be  on  Campus  at  the  request  of  a  Carleton  authority 

to  deal  with  a  specific  parking  violation. 

(b)  At  no  time  will  the  police  "prowl  around"  for  any  reason. 

(c)  Police  traffic  tickets  will  be  issued  only  to  Visitors  to  the  Campus  ie. 

to  vehicles  not  displaying  a  valid  Carleton  parking  permit  indicating  that 
the  vehicle  is  registered  with  the  University.     (Violators  with  parking 
stickers  will  be  dealt  with  by  Carleton  authorities.) 

It  is  hoped  that  this  short  memo  will  help  dispel  any  ugly  rumors  about 
police  "Patrolling"  the  Campus. 

Student's  Traffic  and  Parking  Committee 

President's  Traffic  and  Parking  Committee 
J  September  5th,  1969 

Amendment  of  Parking  Regulations:  Page  3. 
Enforcement: 

Enforcement  of  these  regulations  may  be  implemented  by: 

(b)  Non-registered  Vehicles:  When  requested  by  the  University  in  accordance 
with,  the  City  of  Ottawa  By-Law  351-62  a  City  of  Ottawa  traffic  violation 
ticket  will  be  issued. 


].year  demands  met  but... 

Senate  rejects  original  motion,  passes  own 


by  Ian  Anderson 

The  university  senate  Monday 
rejected  a  student  proposal  for 
iie  loosening  of  qualifying-year 
-ourse  restrictions  passed  the 
Previous  week  by  the  arts  faculty 
xjard,  and  then  approved  a  second 
motion  which  was  dubbed  by  stu- 
jents  at  the  meeting  as  more 
liberal  than  the  first. 

The  special  meeting  of  the  sen- 
ite  was  requested  by  the  arts 
faculty  board  so  that  the  loosen- 
ing of  Q-year  requirements  could 
t)e  discussed  before  the  October 
3  deadline  for  course  change. 

The  motion  passed  on  to  senate 
from  the  arts  faculty  board,  which 
rtras  defeated  after  two  vote  re- 
counts, recommended  that  course 
restrictions  for  qualifying  year 

Indents  in  the  faculty  of  arts, 
with  the  exception  of  english 
and  a  language  other  than  eng- 
lish, be  dropped,  and  that  Q- 
year  students  be  permitted  to 
take  one  course  at  the  first 
year  level  that  has  no  pre- 
requisite. 

The  second  motion  allows  Q- 
year  students  to  drop  any  quali- 
fying year  course  and  take  in  its 
place  any  first  year  course. 

This  second  motion  which  car- 
ried easily  in  the  senate,  more 
than  duplicated  the  demands  of 
the  arts  faculty  board  motion, 
by  removing  the  english  and 
other-language  requiremsnt. 

Before  the  vote  on  the  second 
motion,  one  senator  said,  "Surely 
ive  shouldn't  vote  for  one  piece- 
meal stab  in  the  dark  after  re- 
jecting a  first  stab  in  the  dark0" 

Prof.  Ernst  Oppenheimer  called 
toe  second  motion  a  step  towards 
Illiteracy. 

He  doubted  "the  representive- 
less  of  the  movement  and  .  ,  ■ 
to  what  extent  the  students  go 


beyond  a  small  and  generally 
ill-mannered  group." 
Thirty  Q-year  students  were 
in  the  senate  chamber,  and  a 
petition  signed  by  92  Q-year 
students  was  presented  to  senate. 

Prof.  M.  Frumharts  (Sociology) 
chairman  of  the  senate  commit- 
tee on  undergraduate  teaching 
and  learning  (SCUTL),  also  spoke 
against  the  motion.  It  was  "not 
the  time,  nor  the  way,  to  make 
changes  at  a  university, "  he  said. 


Editor,  The  Carleton 

Would  you  please  include  in  this 
week's  issue  of  The  Carleton 
the  following  announcement: 

At  a  meeting  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  the  Senate  of  the  Un- 
iversity passed  the  following  mo- 
tion: 

That  Qualifying  Year  students 


He  suggested  there  were  other 
ways  Q-year  students  could  ex- 
perience courses  not  offered  in 
qualifying  year,  such  as  sitting 
in  on  classes,  and  taking  extra 
courses. 

Prof.  H,  B.  Neatby  (History) 
supported  the  motion.  He  called 
it  a  "reasonable  attempt  to  meet 
an  existing  situation." 

Student  senator  Lorenz  Schmidt 
said,  "the  way  the  Q-year  stu- 
dents feel,  they're  not  being  edu- 


in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Rideau 
River  campus,  be  permitted  to 
take  one  course  at  the  First 
Year  level  that  has  no  pre- 
requisite in  lieu  of  any  one  of 
the  five  categories  of  courses 
now  required  in  Qualifying  Year, 
as  listed  on  page  23  of  the 
1969-70  Calendar. 

Students  wishingto  change  cour- 
ses in  accordance  with  this  de- 
cision are  reminded  that  the 


cated  within  the  present  course 
structure  .  .  .  they  know  ex- 
actly what  they  want  to  learn 
and  how  they  want  to  learn  it'* 

Schmidt  asked  university  regis- 
trar Jim  Jackson  if  he  thought 
the  registrar's  office  could 
handle  an  onslaught  of  course 
changes  if  the  motion  passed. 

"I  wouldn't  say  it  would  be 
insuperably  difficult.  It  could  be 
handled  bya  small  administrative 
form  -  of  which  we  have  many," 
said  the  registrar. 


deadline  for  such  changes  is  Fri- 
day, October  3, 
I  realize  that  the  Carleton  does 
not  normally  appear  until  Fri- 
day, but  we  are  communicating 
the  above  message  by  other 
means  earlier  in  the  week.  Your 
inclusion  of  it  would  hopefully 
catch  at  the  last  minute  stu- 
dents who  may  have  been  missed 
otherwise. 

G.S.  Couse,  Clerk  of  Senate 


The  Senate  permitted  two  people 
concerned  with  the  abolition  of 
Q-year  to  speak  before  the 
meeting. 

Ashley  Blackman,  who  intro- 
duced the  original  motion  to  the 
arts  faculty  board,  questioned 
the  representivity  of  the  Senate. 

While  the  arts  faculty  board 
had 1  approved  the  motion  33-17 
he  said,  most  senators  from  the 
board  were  against  the  motion. 

Bruce  Winer,  spokesman  for  the 
qualifying  year  students,  ex- 
plained their  situation  as  he  had 
done  previously,  before  the  arts 
faculty  board. 

Most  Q-year  students,  he  said, 
had  decided  whether  to  go  into 
arts  or  science  by  Grade  12  and 
were  ready  to  delve  into  new 
courses  and  begin  specializing. 

Prof.  Oppenheimer  stated  there 
had  been  "no  attempt  at  con- 
cealing that  the  thrust  of  the 
abolition  of  restrictions  is  the 
abolition  of  the  science  require- 
ment. 

"I  do  not  wish  to  be  a  part  of 
that  sort  of  misplaced  loyalty 
to  the  arts  faculty  board  .  .  . 
it's  contrary  to  the  goals  of 
higher  education,"  he  said. 

"The  particular  challenge  is 
to  bring  in  some  way  to  people 
a  glimpse  of  the  totality  of  know- 
ledge which  surrounds  us  -  by 
free  choice  or  requirement." 
This,  Oppenheimer  felt,  would 
lead  to  the  creation  of  a  more 
enlightened  individual. 

The  vote  on  the  arts  faculty 
board  motion  was  14-13  against. 
Chairman  Davidson  Dun  ton  de- 
cided a  re-count  was  needed; 
student  senator  David  Wolfe's 
request  for  a  roll-call  vote  was 
defeated.  On  a  re-vote  the  mo- 
tion was  defeated  15-11 


Senate  clerk  advises  of  change 


Open  meeting  okays  overcrowding  petition 


Over  100  students  voted 
at  an  open  meeting  of 
council  Tuesday  night  to 
petition  the  administration 
on  the  question  of  over- 
crowded classes  at 
Carleton. 

Petitions  circulating  until 
October  10  ask  that  a  joint 
student,  faculty,  and  ad- 
ministration committee  be 
set  up  immediately  to  ex- 
amine the  problem. 

The  petition  asks  that  in- 
terim as  well  as  long- 
term  solutions  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  committee  if  formed 
is  asked  "to  work  on  some 
interim  solutions  which  are 
immediately  applicable  to 
the  present  problem  of 
overcrowding.  The  com- 
mittee is  to  report  on  this 
by  October  30,  1969," 
reads  the  petition. 

The  committee  is  asked 
to  report  by  January  15 
on  possible  long  term 
measures   for  1970-1971. 


Areas  of  inquiry  outlined 
in  the  petition  are  the  al- 
location  of  faculty  to 
courses,  the  role  of  the 
professor  in  the  class- 
rooms, the  manner  in  which 
money  is  distributed  over 
the  departments,  and  any 
other  question  relevant  to 
the  main  problem  of  over- 
crowding. 

Interim  council  president 
Lorenz  Schmidt  sees  the 
petition  as  one  way  to  open 
senate  meetings  to  discus- 
sion of  the  problem. 

"The  senate  has  taken  no 
cognizance  of  the  problem; 
the  only  way  it  would  dis- 
cuss the  problem  is  if  a 
bureaucratic,  agenda- 
filling  motion  could  be  in- 
troduced," he  said. 

"I  would  hope  the  petition 
would  be  seen  by  the  senate 
as  a  good  indication  of  how 
much  students  are  in- 
terested in  what  happens  to 
them  in  their  classes,"  he 
said. 


Wayne  Job 


Concerned  students  gather  in  residence  commons  to  discuss  the  problem  of  overcrowded  classrooms. 
The  attendance  of  the  meeting  seems  to  imply  most  students  don't  mind  sitting  on  floors.  


CUS  wins  one  at  SFU 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  The  Canad- 
an  Union  of  Students  came  out 
ne  member  larger  following  the 
*st  of  this  year's  CUS  referenda 
t  Simon  Fraser  University,  when 
meager  turn-out  voted  two-to- 
,ne  in  favor  of  rejoining  the 
'ational  union. 

444  to  251 
When  the  votes  were  counted 
? 1 1  o  wing  balloting  Thursday 
^Ptember  25)  and  Friday,  444 
^dents  had  voted  in  favor  of 
us.  251  against. 


The  SFU  referendum,  held  in  the 
shadow  of  the  current  strike  and 
teach-in  by  the  university's  polit- 
ical science,  sociology  and  anth- 
ropology department,  was  the 
first  in  a  crucial  series  which 
could  make  or  break  CUS  by 
Christmas. 

Referenda  will  be  held  at  Carle- 
ton University  October  20  and 
21  and  at  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto October  23,  which  will  de- 
termine the  union's  future  one 
way  or  the  other. 


Am  pit  heat  re  rally 

A  rally  in  the  ampitheatre  between  Paterson  Arts 
and  Southam  Hall,  to  discuss  the  overcrowding 
petition,  will  start  at  12:30  today. 
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Administration  'harassed'  department 

PSA  professors  fired  yesterday 


A  plenum  of  students  meets  separately  to  discuss  and  decide  on  questions  relating  to  the  department. 


by  Mary  Grielen 

Sociology  professor  John  Leg- 
gitt  of  Simon  Fraser  university 
warned  Carleton  students  here 
Wednesday  that  any  significant 
moves  they  might  make  toward 
genuine  democracy  in  the  un- 
iversity would  be  met  byharras- 
sment  from  the  administration 
and  the  provincial  government. 

Professor  Leggitt  and  a  group 
of  his  colleagues  were  slated  to 
be  fired  from  their  jobs  in  the 
political  science,  sociology  and 
anthropology  department  at  SFU 
yesterday  afternoon. 

They  and  students  from  the  de- 
partment are  on  strike  in  protest 
against  university  president  Ken- 
neth Strand's  refusal  to  negotiate 
with  them  on  actions  taken  again- 
st the  department  recently. 

Pat  Hoffer,  a  graduate  student 
is  PSA,  described  the  system  of 
student  parity  in  decision  making, 
which  has  been  in  effect  in  her 
department  since  the  summer  of 
1968. 

A  plenum  of  students  and  a 
plenum  of  faculty  meet  separate- 
ly to  discuss  and  decide  on  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  department. 
If  there  are  differences  between 
the  two  groups  they  must  be  re- 
solved by  compromise  in  further 
sessions.  Each  group  has  a  veto 
over  the  other.  This  system  of 
decision  making  covers  all  mat- 
ters of  budget,  curriculum,  ten- 
ure, contract  renewal  and  fa- 
culty appointments. 

Miss  Hoffer  said  that  this  sys- 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  The  threat 
of  administrative  repres  s  io  n 
Much  has  been  hangind  over  the 
leads  of  striking  faculty  in  Si- 
mon Fraser  University's  depart- 
nent  of  political  science,  so- 
ciology and  anthropology  began 
a>  materialize  (September 
30)  as  the  SFU  administration 
•nade  its  first  move  toward  sus- 
pension and  dismissal  of  the 
strikers. 

And  the  move  by  the  adminis- 
tration has  brought  counter-res- 
ponses from  students  and  faculty 
outside  the  PSA  department, 
ivhich  has  spread  the  seven- 
i ay-old  strike  into  other  depart- 
ments of  the  university. 

In  individual  letters  to  11  PSA 
[acuity  members  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  strike,  acting  admin- 
istration vice-president  L.M. 
Srivastava  set  a  deadline  of  5 
3jn.  Wednesday  (October  1)  for 
their  capitulation  to  an  adminis- 
trative demand  that  they  teach  all 
regular  scheduled  classes,  us- 
ing course  material  described 
in  the  SFU  calendar  and  approved 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  Faculty  and 
students  in  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity Tuesday  (September  30)  cen- 
sured the  administration's  tenure 
committee  which  fired,  demoted 
or  placed  on  probation  several 
faculty  members  in  the  univer- 
sity's striking  department  of  po- 
litical science,  sociology  and  an- 
thropology. 

By  a  vote  of  21  to  10  with  five 
abstentions,  the  faculty  and  12 


tern  "encourages  student  respon- 
sibility for  structure  and  con- 
tent of  education  and  arouses 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm." 
Since  PSA  has  been  operating 
this  way  it  has  been  consistent- 
ly harrassed  by  both  the  SFU 
administration  and  the  British 


students  with  voting  rights  in 
the  department  censured  the 
committee  "for  serious  mistakes 
in  their  assumptions  about  their 
role,  in  their  methods,  in  their 
judgments  and  in  their  relations 
to  the  departments"  at  SFU. 
The  department  is  the  second 
to  condemn  the  administration 
and  call  for  the  end  of  trustee- 
ship over  PSA.  The  SFU  his- 
tory department  approved  sim- 
ilar demands  September  18;  an 


Columbia  government,  Professor 
Leggitt  said. 

PSA  student,  Peter  Morley  was 
questioned  by  the  RCMP  on  the 
activities  and  statements  of  pro- 
fessor Mordecai  Briemberg.  The 
B.C.  minister  of  education  de- 
nied knowledge  of  this  incident 


action  which  led  to  the  resigna- 
tion of  history  chairman  John 
Hutchison. 

English  students  in  the  depart- 
ment began  meeting  at  noon  Tues  - 
day  to  decide  whether  they  would 
join  history  department  students 
in  a  sympathy  strike  over  the 
administration's  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate with  PSA. 

The  history  strike  began  at 
noon  Thursday  (PDT  -  October 


and  refused  to  investigate. 

Five  teaching  assistants  in  the 
department,  including  CUS  pre- 
sident Martin  Loney,  were  fired 
for  participating  in  an  off-campus 
demonstration. 

Professor  Nathan  Popkin  who 
defended  these  students  was  de- 


with  the  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor  of  the  -strike  in  the  first 
place;  striking  PSA  members 
began  picketting  the  classes  of 
the  faculty  "scabs"  today  (Sep- 
tember 30.) 

Six  striking  PSA  faculty  have 
written  a  response  to  the  ad- 
ministrative ultimatum,  entitled 
"Who  has  broken  contract  with 
whom?",  but  their  response  has 
had  limited  circulation.  Members 
of  the  administrative  trusteeship 
over  the  department  would  have 
to  sign  the  requisition  form  for 
paper  required  to  circulate  the 
document. 

The  administration's  move  has 
provoked  SFU  history  students, 
already  on  record  as  supporting 
the  PSA  department's  strugle 
-  to  join  the  strike. 
The  history  students  also  called 
upon  faculty  and  staff  in  their 
department  to  support  the  strike. 
The  faculty  have  not  yet  res- 
ponded to  the  request. 
Other  PSA  members  have  begun 
examination  of  the  power  struc- 
ture of  SFU,  comparing  it  to 
that  of  the  University  of  British 
Columbia,  and  a  study  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  local 
longshoreman's  union. 
An  "emergency  union"  of  stu- 
dents outside  the  PSA  department 
plan  to  start  similar  "action 
groups"  in  other,  non-PSA  de- 
partments. 
Two  members  of  the  PSA  de- 
partment, associate  professor 
John  Leggett,  and  graduate  stu- 
dent Pat  Hoffer,  have  begun  a 
tour  of  Canadian  campuses,  ex- 
plaining the  SFU  crisis  and  drum- 
ming up  financial  and  moral  sup- 
port for  the  beleaguered  depart- 
ment. 

The  two  have  spoken  at  Regina, 
Winnipeg  and  Montreal,  and 
reached  Ottawa  Thursday.  So  far, 
PSA  members  report,  their  re- 
ception has  varied  from  "good" 
to  "excellent." 


nied  renewal  of  his  two  year 
appointment  by  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors. This  decision  was  later 
rescinded  however  at  the  insis- 
tance  of  T.B.  Bottomore,  chair- 
man of  PSA. 

PSA  was  not  allowed  to  ap- 
point professor  S.Pa  Gundar 
Frank  to  the  department  after 
he  was  fired  from  Sir  George 
Williams  university,  althoughac- 
cording  to  professor  Leggitt  he 
Is  an  internationally  recognized 
scholar  on  Latin  America. 

Finally  president  Strand  put  the 
department  under  a  five  man 
trusteeship,  and  refused  to  re- 
cognize further  the  decisions 
made  by  the  student  and  faculty 
plena.  He  has  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  PSA  department 
on  this  action. 

During  the  strike  the  PSA  stu- 
dents and  faculty  have  been  run- 
ning counter  courses,  pam- 
phleteering and  doing  informa- 
tional picketing. 

They  had  also  planned  to  do 
some  research  into  the  cost  of 
housing  in  Vancouver  for  the 
city  tenant's  association,  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  policy  of 
making  knowledge  available  to 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  dis- 
possessed in  our  society. 

Professor  Leggitt  appealed  to 
students  to  write  to  the  Vancou- 
ver Sun  protesting  President 
Strand's  refusal  to  negotiate. 

He  also  asks  student  groups 
to  inform  themselves  further  of 
the  situation  at  Simon  Fraser 
and  to  pass  and  publicize  res- 
olutions in  their  support. 

He  further  requested  donations 
to  the  Simon  Fraser  support 
fund  to  help  pay  for  the  speak- 
ing tour  he  and  Miss  Hoffer  are 
making  to  univesities  across  the 
country.  These  can  be  made 
through  the  Carleton  student's 
council  office. 

Professor  Leggittand  Miss  Hof- 
fer were  scheduled  to  speak  at 
Queen's  University  later  Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

UBC  backs 
SFU  PSA 

VANCOUVER  (CUP)  -  The  stu- 
dent council  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia  Monday  (Sep- 
tember 29)  threw  its  support  be- 
hind Simon  Fraser  University's 
department  of  political  science, 
sociology  and  anthropology,  and 
condemned  the  SFU  administra- 
tion for  trying  to  impose  a  "un- 
iform and  monolithic  education 
environment  at  SFU." 

The  council  voted  unanimously 
to  condemn  the  administration  of 
SFU  for  applying  "political  cri- 
teria for  the  hiring  and  firing 
of  faculty,  particularly  the  PSA 
DEPARTMENT'"  following  an  £ 
dress  by  former  PSA  chairman 
Mordecai  Breimberg,  who  was 
deposed  by  the  administration's 
trusteeship  after  being 

acclaimed  by  both  faculty  and 
students  in  the  department. 

SFU  administration  president 
Kenneth  Strand  was  invited  per- 
sonally by  the  council  to  attend 
the  meeting  to  give  his  side  of 
the  current  struggle  at  the  uni- 
versity, but  he  refused. 

He  had  only  two  choices.  Strand 
said:  to  remain  secretive  or 
"speak  and  be  sued." 

The  UBC  council  also  said  that 
the  "unjust  and  authoritarian  at- 
titude evidenced  by  the  recent 
trusteeship  of  PS  will  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  SFU  as  a  un- 
iversity," and  unanimously  voted 
to  support  the  "opposition  of  the 
SFU  PSA  department  to  the  au- 
thoritarian concept  of  education 
evidenced  by  the  actions  of  the 
administration." 


SFU  administration  makes 
move  to  oust  strikers 

by  the  academic  senate.  (SFU   administration  president 

A  promise  by  the  faculty  to  Kenneth  Strand)  that  he  immed- 

comply  with  the  administration  lately  suspend  you  and  institute 

demand,  first  made  September  dismissal    procedures  against 

24,  the  day  the  strike  began,  you," 

would  amount  to  the  virtual  end-  The  administration  claims  fail- 
ing of  the  strike  by  the  profes-  ure  to  comply  with  the  ultimatum 
ion.  will  constitute  sufficient  grounds 


John  Leggitt  Pal  Hoffer 


"If  you  fail  to  respond  or  your"     5>r  '!brea'h  of  contract"  by  the 
answers  are  negative,"  Srivas-      faculty  and  termination  of  con- 
tract by  the  administration, 
tava  said,    It  Is  my  intention       pjve  professors  m  the  16-man 
to  recommend  to  the  president      pgA  department  did  not  comply 


English  department  supports  PSA, 


censures  UBC  administration 
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Orientation  week 
student  council  topic 


Carl  Swail 

^-operation  among  married  students  has  provided  a  nursery  service  for  children  while  their  parents  ; 
ttend  classes.  The  nursery,  located  in  Renfrew  House,  has  both  refrigerator  and  stove  facilities 
)  enable  complete  child  care. 


Jewett  speaks  to 
Carleton  liberals 


Pauline  Jewett  is  glad  that  the 
university  liberals  have  not  been 
absorbed  into  the  stream  of  the 
Liberal  movement  as  much  as 
most  others. 

They  "can  be  the  party  con- 
science," the  former  Liberal 
M.P.  and  national  party  executive 
said  Tuesday  in  an  address  spon- 
sored by  the  Carleton  Liberal 
club. 

The  meeting  started  off  on  a 
potentially  exciting  note,  as  a 
request  was  made  for  people  to 
go  and  picket  the  U.S.  embassy 
next  to  the  Rideau  Club,  "the 
real  seat  of  Government"  as  it 
was  described.  No  one  left  how- 
ever, as  Miss  Jewett  told  an 
amusing  personal  anecdote  about 
the  club,  which  settled  everyone 
back  into  the  mould  of  concerned 

Animal  taming 
at  dance 

John  Saykali,  co-chairman  of 
Homecoming  *69,  isn't  letting 
the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about 
whether  he  will  have  "security 
literally  coming  out  of  the  wood- 
work," at  the  Animal  Dance. 

"Whatever  happens  at  home- 
coming will  be  reflected  in  the 
rest  of  the  year, "  he  pointed  out. 

After  the  last  animal  dance  the 
Central  Canada  Exhibition  As- 
sociation which  runs  the  coliseum 
had  reservations  about  releasing 
it  again  for  Panda  festivities. 

"We  don't  know  how  lucky  .we 
are  to  have  the  use  of  the  Col- 
iseum. If  we  lose  it  now,  we 
lose  it  for  Winter  weekend  and 
Engineering  Week." 

Saykali  is  anxious  that  couples 
have  a  good  time. 

"We  just  dont  want  them  to  be 
intimidated  by  a  few  trouble- 
makers. We'll  bring  in  the  police 
if  we  have  to,"  says  Saykali. 

Missing  books 
on  microfilm 

It  could  be  that  the  book  you 
can*t  find  on  the  library  shelves 
really  does  exist, 

But  it's  so  small  you  can't  see 
it  unless  you  use  the  micro- 
film reading  equipment  available 
in  the  library. 

Long  runs  of  Canadian,  British, 
OAS,  and  United  Nations  docu- 
ments, files  of  newspapers, 
journals,  proceddings,  and  some 
books  and  manuscripts,  are 
available  in  the  audio-visual  area 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  library, 
reminds  Jeremy  Palin,  of  the 
library's  reference  department. 

There  is  reading  equipment  for 
all  types  of  material,  and  a 
reader-printer  for  microfilms 
and  microfiche. 


youth. 

Miss  Jewett  began  by  admitting 
that  she  was  often  very  critical 
of  the  Party,  but  in  many  cases 
believed  they  are  far  ahead  of 
the  rest  of  our  political  organi- 
zations. She  cited  as  example 
the  French-English  problem, 
saying  the  Liberal  party  has  had 
as  early  as  1961  the  only  mean- 
ingful policy.  She  said  the  N.D.P. 
didn't  even  get  unified  on  the 
issue  during  the  last  election 
campaign,  and  was  very  sure 
that  Mr.  Diefenbaker  had  made 
the  problem  worse  by  whipping 
up  latent  hatreds  during  the  in- 
famous flag  debate. 
She  went  on  to  say  that  the 
question  of  biculturalism  will 
perhaps  not  be  so  important  in 
the  seventies,  but  the  Liberal 
party  will  need  to  take  more 
initiatives. 

"The  adaptability  of  the  party 
to  other  issues  is  going  to  be 
very  important,"  she  said.  En- 
deavours "slightly  left  of  centre" 
are  possible  without  destroying 
the  broad  base  the  party  enjoys. 
She  cited  the  instance  of  the 
Manitoba  Liberals  who  she  said 
had  allowed  themselves  to  be- 
come "extraordinarily  conserv- 
ative" and  "moth-eaten." 

Areas  where  she  thought  initi- 
ative is  lacking,  were  world  peace 
and  our  relationships  with  the 
U.N.  and  smaller  nations.  She 
fears  we  are  copying  the  United 
States'  foreign  policy,  and  as 
a  result,  we  still  thinkthe 
U.S.S.R.  is  the  prime  threat  to 
world  peace. 

"Poverty,  disease  and  racism 
are  the  main  threats  now,"  she 
said.  "Of  course,  I  am  dis- 
counting nuclear  war,  in  which  I 
dont  think  we  will  everengage." 

To  her  one  of  the  great  benefits 
of  being  a  separate  nation  is 
having  a  government  which  can 
voice  differences  with,  for  in- 
stance, U.S.  foreign  policy.  "I'd 
give  my  eye  teeth  to  have  Sen- 
ator Fulbright  a  Canadian,"  she 
said. 

One  of  the  things  she  dislikes 
most  about  governments  is  the 
habit  they  have  of  passing  the 
buck  to  the  provinces  on  issues 
like  urban  problems.  This  shows 
a  lack  of  "sensitivity",  an  all- 
important  quality  of  good  govern- 
ment, she  said. 

After  she  had  spoken,  Miss 
Jewett  answered  questions  on 
particular  issues  ranging  from 
Canada's  "third  force"  of  non- 
English,  non-French  citizens  to 
the  upcoming  Cabinet  shuffle. 

About  thirty  people  turned  out 
to  listen  and  talk  to  Pauline 
Jewett,  past  Liberal  M.P.  and 
member  of  the  Party's  national 
executive  last  Tuesday  in  Pater- 
son  Hall. 

Miss  Jewett  is  also  the  head 
of  the  Institute  of  Canadian 
Studies  here,  and  has  her  own 
T.V.  show  on  C.J.O.H. 


Honest  John 
meets  demand 


Honest  John,  we  know  your 
secret!  Not  only  do  you  brew 
rat  coffee,  but  you  have  a 
secret  longing  to  get  to- 
gether with  a  Playmate. 

The  maitre'd,  of  the  Tun- 
nel Rat  Cafe  has  turned  im  - 
presarrio. 

By  some  feat  of  magic  he's 
convinced  Hugh  Hefnar  to  send 
Carleton  ow  >"  his  :;;\iir- 
rald?.  fui  t  'wmiy  as  the 
Ri.'  Kill  will  quickly  point 
out.) 

The  skeptics  are  already 
flipping  through  the  March 
(68  Playboy  to  look  at  Rox- 
a  n  n  a  Piatt,  HonK  com  i  ng 's 
eye -popper. 


We  went  to  see  Honast  John 
to  get  the  real  story  of  the 
Playmate: 

The  Carleton:  Wliy? 

Honest  John:  Well,  when  I 
was  young  and  didn't  have 
rat  princesses  to  stare  at. 
Playmate's  were  a  good  sub- 
stitute. But  they  were  all  in 
the  States.  They  all  looked 
real,  but  could  I  be  sure? 

The  Carleton:  Why? 

Honest  John:  Then  I  thought 
about  the  theme  of  Homecom- 
ing. "Get  Together".  I  was 
pushing  for  a  real  live  Play- 
mate. What  grad  or  student 
could  refuse  that  sort  of 
temptation? 

The  Carleton:  Why? 

Honest  John:  Well  I'm  a  sort 
of  business  man.  Decided  to 
do  a  poll.  The  results?  100% 
of  the  males  I  spoke  to  not 
only  were  keen  on  the  project 
but  I  even  had  offers  of  chap- 
erones.  How's  that  for  sup- 
port. And  when  you  think  of 
all  the  extra  rat  donuts  I'll 
sell  -  from  all  those  drool- 
ing mouths,  well  that's  what 
makes  it  all  worth-while. 

The  Carleton:  We  know. 
Where  do  those  chaperones 
sign  up? 

John:  Have  a  coffee  first  and 
then  I'll  tell  you  ... . 


by  Richard  Labonte 

A  close  examination  of  the  phil- 
osophy and  purpose  of  orienta- 
tion week  was  the  result  of  an 
orientation  probe  called  for  last 
Sunday  by  council  communica- 
tions commissioner  David 
Balcon. 


Barriers 
visible 


Problems  in  Canadian  and  for- 
eign  student  relationships  at 
Carleton  was  the  topic  of  a  panel 
sponsored  by  the  International 
Students'  Association  Wednesday 
September  24. 

About  20  students  listened  to 
the  three-member  panel  con- 
clude that  the  communication 
barrier  is  the  chief  problem. 

In  the  hour  long  discussion  fol- 
lowing, it  was  established  that 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  Canad- 
ian students,  and  the  often  just- 
ified defensiveness  of  the  foreign 
students,  heightened  the  barrier. 

Superficial  relationships 

Miss  Leslie  Baird,  panel  mem- 
ber and  ISA  secretary,  said  that 
too  many  relationships  between 
Canadian  and  foreign  students  are 
superficial. 

"I  am  sure  that  a  foreign  stu- 
dent is  bored  by  a  mere  'And 
where  do  you  come  from'  ap- 
proach. 

"You  tjr.ot  by  interested  in 
the  persons  themselves,  not  only 
in  the  new  information  they  can 
give  you,"  she  f=r.id. 

"Victorian  remnant" 

Another  panel  member,  Stanton 
Parris  of  the  Barbados,  said 
that  he  sensed  a  certain  reserve 
in  the  Canadian  students'  way  of 
life.  "There  seems  to  be  still 
a  remnant  of  the  prudish  Vic- 
torian Era,  although  there  is 
the  apparent  clamour  for  identi- 
fication as  a  modern." 

Embarrassing  repercussions 
Miss  Baird  pointed  out  that 
when  friendly  interest  was  ex- 
pressed on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian student  for  a  foreign 
student  of  the  opposite  sex,  it 
was  often  misinterpreted  with 
embarrassing  repercussions. 
Mr.  Parris  said  a  foreign  stu- 
dent "has  tobepreparedtoadjust 
himself  to  the  way  of  life  in  the 
new  country,  and  fully  integrate 
into  the  programme." 

Cultural  difference 
Mr.  Wakefield  Harper,  thethird 
member  of  the  panel,  pointed 
out  that  Canadian  students  equate 
foreigness  with  skin  colour  alone, 
whereas  the  real  difference  lies 
in  the  whole  area  of  culture. 
Foreign  and  Canadian  students' 
perspectives  are  different. 
"They  don't  think  in  the  same 
way,"  he  said. 
No  concrete  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  the  problem  were 
advanced  by  the  panel.  But  for- 
eign and  Canadian  students  had 
little  trouble  communicating 
their  opinions  in  the  ensuing 
discussion. 

Awards  Office 
having  trouble 

The  Awards  Office  at  Carleton 
is  having  trouble  contacting  out- 
of-town  students  when  problems 
with  their  applications  come  up. 

Students  from  outside  of  Ottawa 
are  asked  to  supply  their  Ottawa 
residence  addresses  to  the 
Awards  Office  so  they  can  be 
reached  quickly. 


The  four-hour  open  council 
meeting  began  as  an  examination 
of  orientation  week  '69  financing 
and  organization. 
But  debate  eventually  centred 
on  the  role  and  the  function  of 
orientation  week  in  general. 

Participants  in  the  debate  saw 
orientation  fulfilling  two  possible 
functions. 
"Orientation  can  do  two  things; 
it  can  give  answers  or  it  can  ask 
questions,"  said  Rod  Manchee, 
council  external  vice-president. 
Some  of  the  council  members 
and  spectators  saw  orientation 
as  necessarily  giving  answers; 
others  stressed  the  point  that 
orientation  has  to  ask  questions. 
"Something  besides  the  fun  and 
physical  bit  has  to  be  in  an 
orientation,"  said  Warren  John- 
son, program  organizer  of  ori- 
entation week  this  year. 

"Things  are  happening -there's 
a  revolution  going  on,  a  transi- 
tion from  high  school  to  uni- 
versity, and  people  are  looking 
for  their  place  in  the  university. 
"An  orientation  structure  must 
contain  something  that  encour- 
ages self-expression,"  he  said. 
But  assistant  to  the  dean  of 
students  Dick  Brown  feltorienta- 
tion  had  to  take  a  different  ap- 
proach. 

"What  has  been  successful  has 
been  the  social  events,  and  the 
events  which  showed  people  the 
way  around  a  university." 

"Where  there  is  a  felt  need, 
students  have  not  been  receptive 
to  political  speakers  because 
there  is  no  felt  need  at  that 
time,  when  all  they  are  con- 
cerned about  is  finding  their 
way  around,"  he  said. 

"After  that,  have  a  week  of 
student  awareness  -  but  orienta- 
tion week  should  be  a  politically 
neutral  week,"  he  said. 

Cannot  be  swayed 
Dean  of  student  services  Vic 
Valentine  expressed  the  belief 
that  not  even  a  politically  slanted 
orientation  would  sway  anyone. 
"A  frosh  is  not  a  dumb  ninny  - 
he  wants  to  look  around  before 
he  commits  himself.  It's  naive 
to  think  something  dramatic  is 
going  to  happen  in  week  one  of 
university,"  he  said. 
'  'Activities  commissioner 
Randy  Wood  rejected  the  concept 
of  orientation  as  a  time  when 
politics  should  be  pushed  at 
someone. 

"I  don't  see  a  place  in  orienta- 
tion for  politics  at  all.  Orienta- 
tion is  for  the  individual;  for 
us  to  put  ourselves  in  the  role 
of  teacher,  to  force  our  views 
of  what  a  frosh  should  think, 
is  a  lot  of  crap." 

"1  think  we  should  just  provide 
a  service,"  he  said. 

But  orientation  program  organ- 
izer Lynne  Elliot  called  for  an 
orientation  program  which  would 
incorporate  both  a  service  and 
an  educative  function. 

"I  think  you  have  to  incorpor- 
ate the  two  things  in  orientation," 
she  said. 

"Most  people  coming  to  uni- 
versity aren't  as  politically  naive 
as  you  people  seem  to  think  they 
are.  Physical  orientation  is  a 
function,  but  you  have  to  pro- 
vide something  on  a  higher  level 
as  well." 

"You  have  to  inform  them  of 
both  sides  of  the  question,"  she 
said. 

Calls  for  change 
Community  program  commis- 
sioner Marlys  Edwardh  called 
for  a  new  approach  to  orienta- 
tion. 

"We  have  to  make  a  substan- 
tial change  in  how  we  look  at 
group  leaders  and  orientation. 
It's  time  we  stopped  trying  to 
patch  up  the  structure.  It's  failed 
for  five  years  -  maybe  we  should 
try  something  new,"  she  said. 
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Whose  university? 

The  studied  liberalism  of  the  university,  the  car- 
nival mirror  of  academic  neutrality  and  no  involve- 
ment in  the  real  world,  is  cracking. 

The  biggest  crack  yet  is  a  working  paper  of  the 
Committee  of  Presidents  of  Universities  of  Ontario 
(CPUO)  called  "Order  On  The  Campus". 

Increasingly,  students  and  some  faculty  are  realiz- 
ing and  acting;  realizing  that  education  is  not  a  one- 
way flow  of  a  galaxy  of  "facts",  but  rather  a  two- 
way  process  of  linking  up  certain  happenings  taken 
in  a  certain  ideological  perspective  to  their  own 
experience.  And  acting  on  that  realization. 

The  myth  of  the  neutral  social  science  and  the  is- 
olated "academic"  science  is  crumbling  and  behind 
the  ruins  we  can  begin  to  seethe  outline,  still  sketchy, 
of  the  real  forces  behind  the  university. 

The  attempts  to  buttress  the  myth,  and  leave  the 
power  and  interests  of  business,  Queens'  Park  and 
various  boards  of  governors  unchallenged,  or  better 
still,  unperceived,  have  come  from  many  quarters, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  CPUO  and  the 
individual  presidents. 

They  have  employed  two  tactics. 

The  first,  and  until  now  the  most  practised  tactic, 
has  been  the  "studied  liberalism"  -  the  emphasis 
on  "cool"  manner  rather  than  content,  the  promise 
to  "listen  to  all"  (but  not  to  hear  any),  the  ability 
to  convincingly  disavow  access  to  power  -  in  short 
the  qualities  that  serve  Claude  Bissell  as  presi- 
dent here  at  Carleton  and  served  him  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  U  of  T. 

But  the  U  of  T  "peace"  and  the  universities  "peace" 
has  been  cracking  -  at  Berkley,  Columbia,  Simon 
Fraser,  Regina  and  Waterloo,  and  the  liberalism 
just  isn't  working  too  well.  Students  have  confronted 
Bissell  and  shaken  his  "cool"  manner,  found  that 
he  is  unwilling  to  "listen  to  all"  and  that  he  has 
enough  power  to  think  that  he  can  push  implemen- 
tation of  the  CPUO's  "Order  on  the  Campus"  pol- 
icy brief. 

And  "Order  on  the  Campus"  is  that  second  tactic. 
It  is  worded  with  all  the  liberalism  of  previous 
documents  but  has  the  teeth  of  expulsion  and  arrest 
if  you  dont  happen  to  agree  with  it. 

It  lays  the  blame  for  violence  on  "radical"  stu- 
dents without  asking  what  they  could  be  reacting  to. 

It  demands  an  environment  "free  from  coercion" 
but  infers  only  the  "coercion"thatstudent"radicals" 
use  to  try  to  put  critical  content  into  their  learning 
environment,  and  not  the  coercion  of  marks,  course 
structures  and  its  very  own  threat  of  expulsion. 

It  decries  "interference  with  academic  freedom" 
but  clearly  allocates  this  freedom  primarily  to  ad- 
ministrators, faculty  and  "invited  quests  ",  with  the  im- 
plication that  students  will  be  the  main  offenders. 

There  is  one  thing  that  the  brief  makes  very  clear: 
it  gives  us  CPUO's  answer  to  the  question  'whose 
university  is  this?'. 


Sign  Sign,  Sign 


Petitions  are  fine  things. 

Sign  your  name  to  a  piece  of  paper,  and  you  have 
added  a  concerned  signature  to  other  rows  of  con- 
cerned signatures;  present  these  signatures  to  the 
authorities  you  want  to  impress  your  concern  upon, 
and  they,  realizing  that  in  numbers  there  is  power, 
give  in  to  the  demand.  A  fine  method. 

There's  a  petition  going  around  now  asking  that  the 
administration  set  up  a  committee  to  look  into  the 
problem  of  overcrowding;  the  committee  is  to  report 
by  Oct.  30  what  can  be  done  to  ease  the  situation 
this  year,  and  by  January  15,  1970,  on  what  can  be 
done  to  ease  the  problem  next  year. 

All  it  takes  is  a  signature. 

And  then  you  become  a  concerned  student. 

All  it  takes  is  the  trouble  of  borrowing  a  pen. 

And  if  you  really  want  to  get  involved,  you  can 
pass  out  petitions  too. 

It's  getting  easier  and  easier  to  become  involved. 

If  you  can  convince  yourself  it  matters. 
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"Something  about  overcrowded  classroom,  -  they  ture  do  create  student  awareness' 


llneary 


There  are  two  Gerry  Nearys  on 
this  campus,  the  one  who  writes 
a  column  for  The  Carleton  every 
week,  and  the  one  who  thinks 
newspapers  are  irrelevant  all 
the  time. 

This  week  I'm  concerned  with 
the  second  Neary,  who  thinks 
that  the  first  Neary  is  on  one  of 
the  greatest  ego  trips  ever  re- 
corded in  history.  (Second  onlv 
to  God  and  Lorenz  Schmidt.) 

Do  you  think  for  one  minute 
that  I  believe  everyone  out  there 
reads  all  the  high  blood  pressure 
stories  printed  in  newspapers? 
Of  course  not;  look  where  we 
would  be  if  we  all  followed  Ma -li- 
chee's example. 

Do  you  think  for  one  second  that 
I  believe  everyone  out  there  be- 
lieves everything  he  reads  in 
a  newspaper?  Not  for  one  second. 
I  wouldn't  want  to  be  classed  in 
the  same  league  as  Ichabod  Crane 
and  Don  Quixote. 

Yep.  I  believe  that  the  rising 


interest  that  students,  the  middle 
class  and  paupers  have  taken  in 
newspapers  is  indicative  of  the 
fact  that  science  fiction  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  popular. 

Now,  (like  everything  else  in 
this  society)  the  time  has  come  to 
re-organize  the  whole  content  of 
newspapers. 

What  I  propose  is  that  we  start 
mass  demonstrations  (not  on 
Parliament  Hill,  it's  too  crowded) 
but  in  front  of  local  police  sta- 
tions, (since  we'll  end  up  there 
anyway)  and  demand  the  abolition 
of  newspapers,  per  se,  retaining 
only  the  comics,  jokes,  cross- 
word puzzles,  T„V.  guides,  and 
movie  previews. 

These  are  the  only  relevant 
sections,  the  only  things  that 
reflect  solid  fact,  the  only  things 
that  truly  mirror  our  way  of 
life. 

it's  about  time  we  wiped  the 
cobwebs  and  dust  off  the  fairies, 
queen  mothers  and  baby  angels 
and  gave  them  a  run  of  the 


press;  only  they  have  the  honestjM 
and  sincerity  to  tell  us  where  ourH 
heads  are  at.  Newspapers  and  A 
their  staff  have  been  laying! 
around  long  enough;  it  is  noiH 
time  they  realized  that  things 
are  wearing  out  their  purpoa  1 
and  meaning. 

We  must  now  go  out  and  meet",  j 
a  challenge  that  has  remained  ■„ 
unrnatched  for  centuries.  WtH 
must  go  out  into  the  streefe  i 
and  meet  the  people,  learn  tht.  f 
facts  and  create  bigger  and  bet-| 
ter  myths  than  did  the  Greeks, 
And  if  we  fail  Pro,  sure  we'll 
have  surpassed  even  thegreatest 
of  American  myths  "love  thy 
neighbours,  where-ever  they  man 
be." 

I  think  it's  time  we  did  awaj1 
with  the  irrelevancy  of  news- 
papers and  blew  Mother  Goose1; 
mind;  up  with  Humpty  Dumply 
Let's  bring  in  mare  of  the  king'i 
horses  and  more  of  the  king's 
men. 


Personally,  I  thought  the  meet- 
ing against  apathy  held  last  week 
in  the  amphitheatre  was  a  gas. 
Not  that  it  accomplished  anything. 
Not  that  anything  worth  hearing 
was  said.  Not  that  it  was  enter- 
taining. It  wasn't, 

What  it  did  do,  however,  was 
give  me  a  chance  to  hear  from  the 
Inter  Varsity  Christian  Fellow- 
ship. I've  been  at  Carleton  for 
over  four  years,  and  I've  never 
heard  them  before.  So  that  was 
worthwhile. 

I've  never  been  too  much  on 
religion  -  in  fact  most  of  it  isn't 
worth  the  paper  it's  printed  on. 

But  those  IVCF  people,  they  had 
something. 

They  had  nerve,  first  of  all. 

Also,  they  had  a  message.  They 
said  we  should  think  about  Jesus 
some  more,  and  maybe  emulate 
him. 

So  what  I  suggest  is,  that  people 


who  are  worried  about  how  to 
overcome  apathy  at  Carleton 
should  think  about  Jesus  a  bit. 

What  Jesus  did  was  very  in- 
structive. He  looked  around  and 
he  saw  a  lotofapathy.Apathythat 
was  encouraged  by  the  Romans, 
who  ruled  Judea  at  the  time,  be- 
cause the  last  thing  they  wanted 
was  a  lot  of  unapathetic  Jews 
causing  them  more  of  the  sort 
of  trouble  they  had  with  the 
Maccabees,  who  were  the  world's 
first  guerrilla  movement. 

So  Jesus  thought  about  it  and 
decided  to  do  something  about  it. 

First,  he  got  organized.  He  got 
a  bunch  of  guys  together  who 
agreed  with  him.  And  they  went 
out  and  talked  to  people,  wherever 
the  people  were  -  in  the  markets 
and  the  mountains  and  the  fishing 
boats. 

But  he  didn't  limit  his  movement 
(because  that's  what  it  was)  to 
talk.  They  got  into  direct  action. 

Like  they  coerced  a  few  tax- 


collectors  into  changing  thei 
professions. 

And  even  better,  they  drove  tlv 
money-lenders  out  of  the  temple- 
No  matter  what  any  divinity  stu- 
dent says,  you  cant  convince  mi 
that  it  is  possible  to  drive  mono, 
lenders  out  of  temples  without 
movement,  without  organization 
without  quite  a  bit  of  judiciousl' 
applied  civil  disobedience. 

I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  debar 
about  whether  Jesus  was  divine 
anyone  who  really  believes  th£ 
belongs  in  the  twelfth  century 
not  the  twentieth. 

But  he  is  a  good  example  of  what 
has  to  be  done  to  get  rid 
apathy.   Just   read  your  Bible 

For  Jews,  read  "students" 

For  tax-collectors  and  money 
lenders,  read  "administration 
and  Board  of  Governors'*. 

For  Romans,  read  "government 
and  big  business". 

For  temple,  read  "university 

And  let's  get  going. 
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'Hot  a  policy  making  body' 
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by  Robin  Findlay 


Student  on  board  details  functions 


The  following  look  at  the  board  of 
governors  by  Robin  Findlay,  the 
only  student  on  the  board,  details 
his  impressions  of  the  board's  op- 
erations*. Next  week  he  will  dis  • 
cuss  the  board's  concern  with  bui- 
lding plans  at  Carleton.  Robin  Fin- 
clay's  term  on  the  board  of  govern- 
ors expired  this  week, 

I  have  now  been  sitting  on  the  board 
of  governors  for  seven  months  and  have 
as  a  result  gained  some  Insight  into  its 
functions  and  operations. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  attempt 
to  communicate  these  insights  to  mem- 
bers of  the  university  community, 

Carleton,  like  most  other  universities, 
is  established  as  a  corporation  under 
provincial  statute. 

The  board  of  governors  is  the  legal 
head  of  this  corporation,  with  all  final 
authority  vested  in  it;  not  unlike  the 
board  of  directors  of  any  corporation. 

Here,  however,  the  similarities  end  - 
for,  unlike  a  corporation  and  unlike  other 
universities,  the  board  of  governors  at 
Carleton  is  not,  in  practice,  a  policy- 
making body  and  it  is  only  a  quasi- 
decisionmaking  body.  Rather,  it  pro- 
vides formal  legal  implementation  of 
policy  determined  by  and  decisions  made 
by  other  bodies. 

Academic  affairs 

In  the  case  of  academic  affairs,  the 
board  has  delegated  supreme  authority 
to  the  senate  and  it  does  not  even  re- 
view or  formally  approve  the  academic 
decisions  made  by  senate.  The  board 
is,  however,  kept  aware  of  important 
academic  changes  through  the  presi- 
dent's report  at  each  meeting,  but  this 
is  for  information  purposes  oi.ly  and 
does  not  proceed  any  further  than  the 
asking  of  questions  about  the  changes, 
for  the  personal  information  of  the  var- 
ious board  members. 

Budget 

The  annual  consideration  and  approval 
of  the  university  budget  is  an  area 
where  the  b^ard  could  conceivably  be- 
come deeply  bwolved  indecision-making 
and  the  influencing  of  policy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

When  the  budget  is  brought  down,  the 
board  will  look  at  the  final  balance 
total,  the  average  percent  change  in 
faculty  salaries,  the  change  in  tuition 
fees,  the  change  in  residence  fees,  the 
change  in  parking  fees,  and  the  profit- 
loss  statements  for  the  ancillory  enter- 
prises. 

If  the  final  balance  total  for  operating 
capital  shows  a  surplus  or  an  exact 
balance,  the  budget  will  be  formally 
approved  as  presented  and  the  changes 
in  the  various  fees  which  are  initiated 
and  recommended  by  the  administration 
will  also  be  approved. 

In  the  case  of  a  deficit  in  the  final 
balance  total,  the  board  will  first  in- 
quire as  to  whether  the  deficit  is  ne- 
cessary. Upon  being  informed  (usually 


by  the  bursar  or  his  appointee)  that 
it  is  indeed  necessary,  the  board  will 
then  exert  an  effort  to  deficit  finance. 
Only  in  an  extreme  case  where  the  Board 
could  not  deficit  finance  would  the  bud- 
get be  rejected,  but  even  then  the  Board 
would  not  attempt  to  make  any  policy 
decisions  but  would  rather  send  the  bud- 
get back  to  the  administration  for  them 
to  take  the  appropriate  measures  to  bring 
revenues  and  expenditures  within  a  rea- 
sonable difference. 

During  the  presentation  of  the  budget, 
various  board  members  might  ask  ques- 
tions about  some  of  the  detail  sched- 
ules but  again,  this  is  for  their  per- 
sonal information  and  not  for  a  de- 
cision-making process. 

In  future  articles  I  will  discuss  the 
financing  of  the  university  and  the  pro- 
duction of  the  budget.  Let  me  leave  you 
at  this  point  with  the  assurance  that 
the  board  of  governors  does  not  play 
a  significant  role  in  the  allocation  of  the 
budget  but  rather  accepts  and  implements 
the  recommandations  arising  from  within 
the  university. 

Staff  changes 

With  respect  to  appointments  and  dis 
missals,  the  boardagaindoesnotassume 
a  dec  is  ion -making  role.  The  faculty 
appointments  will  be  recommended  by 
the  president  and  the  board  automatical- 
ly accepts  them. 

Likewise,  the  bursar's  recommenda- 
tions regarding  staff  changes  will  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  procedure. 


From  time  to  time  board  members 
might  ask  esoteric  questions  such  as 
"Is  that  a  typographical  error  or  is 
he  really  married -with  eighteen  child- 
ren?" (Ans.  it  was  not  the  typist's 
error)  or  a  more  informative  question 
such  as  "I  notice  that  we  are  hiring 
a  design  and  development  engineer.  Does 
that  mean  we  are  expanding  into  the 
field  of  design  and  development?" 

This  is,  however,  the  extent  of  the 
discussion. 

Individual  staff  changes  are  not  con- 
sidered but  are  simply  approved  as  a 
matter  of  legality. 

Procedures 

Those  of  you  who  have  attended  senate 
or  faculty  board  meeting  will  find  the 
procedures  of  board  meeting  quite  dif- 
ferent. Before  any  matter  is  present- 
ed to  the  board,  the  issues  must  be 
90  percent  resolved.  The  chairman  of 
the  appropriate  committee,  the  presi- 
dent, the  bursar,  will  present  the  re- 
commsndations  originating  from  within 
the  university. 

The  board  will  then  determine  whether 
the  proper  procedures  had  been  employ- 
ed in  arriving  at  the  recommendations, 
whether  all  parties  affected  had  an 
opportunity  to  express  their  opinion  and 
whether  the  recommendation  reflects 
the  policy  of  the  university  as  estab- 
lished by  the  senate. 

Board  members  will  then  be  allowed 
to  ask  questions  for  their  own  informa- 
tion; at  the  end  of  which  the  chairman 


What  the  board  members  do 


The  board  of  governors  con- 
sists of  36  members,  two  of 
whom  are  ex-officio  (the  chan- 
cellor and  the  president)  and 
four  of  whom  are  nominated 
by  the  senate. 

The  remaining  30  are  elected 
for  three-year  terms  at  the 
rate  of  ten  annually  bj  the 
incumbent  members  of  the 
board. 

Governors  may  holdtwo  suc- 
cessive terms  but  then  must 
wait  a  year  before  they  be- 
come eligible  to  hold  another 
term.  Also,  governors  must 
retire  at  the  age  of  72. 

The  board  members  as  of 
September  1,  1969  were: 

*  A.  Andras  -  Director  of 
Legislation  for  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress; 

*  G.  E.  Beament  -  Lawyer; 

*  V.  S.  Castledine  -  Invest- 
ment Broker; 

*  J,  C.  Clarke  -  Lawyer, 
Past  Alumni  Representative; 

*  D.  M.  Coolican  -  Chair- 
man, Ottawa-CarletonRe- 
gional  Government; 

*  D.  F.  Duclos  -  Insurance 
Broker,  Alumni  Representa- 
tive; 


*  D.  Dunton  -  President  and 
Vice- Chancellor; 

*  C.  F.  Elderkin  -  Former 
Inspector- General  of  Banks; 

*  C.  F,  Elliot  -  Former 
Deputy-MinipW  of  National 
Revenue; 

*  C.  H.  Everett  -  Vice- 
President  of  Crawley  Films; 

*  R.  Findlay  -  Student; 

.  *  M.  Frumhartz  -  Profes- 
sor; 

*  Mrs.  D.  Fulton -Executive 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  Vanier  Institute; 

*  F„  Gibson  -  Member  of 
Senior  Advisory  Council  for 
the  Department  of  Justice; 

*  D.  A.  Golden  -  President 
of  Telesat  Canada,  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
Carleton  University; 

*  Dr.  J.  L.  Gray  -  President 
of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada; 

*  C.  J.  Jeffrey  -  Coordin- 
ator, Applied  Science  Pro- 
gram of  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission; 

*  A.  M.  Laidlaw  -  Patents 
Commissioner; 

*  A,  B.  Lawrence  -  Lawyer, 
Minister  without  Portfolio  of 
Ontario  Government; 

*  B.  Loeb  -  President  of 


M.  Loeb  Co.  Ltd.; 

*  H.  A.  MacDougall  -  Vice- 
Dean,  St.  Patrick's  College; 

*  M.  W.  Mackenzie -Former 
Member  of  Economic  Council 
of  Canada; 

*  Drg  Grace  Maynard  -  Re- 
search Co-ordinator  for  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the 
■Status  of  Women; 

*  T.  R.  Montgomery  -  Past 
President  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Association,  Former  De- 
puty Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Commons; 

*  E.  M.  Oppenheimer  -  Pro- 
fessor; 

*  L.  B.  Pearson  -  Chancel- 
lor; 

*  L.  Rasminsky  -  Governor 
of  the  Bank  of  Canada; 

*  R.  G.  Robertson  -  Secre- 
tary to  Federal  Cabinet,  mem- 
ber of  the  Privy  Council; 

*  W.  Teron  -  President  of 
Teron  Construction  Co.  Ltd.; 

*  F.  K.  Venables  -  Manager 
of  Ottawa  Division  of  O'Keefe 
Brewing  Co.  Ltd.; 

*  H.  Willis  -  Deputy-Super- 
intendent, Collegiate  Board 
Institute; 

*  Mrs.  A,  Zimmerman  - 
Housewife. 


will  say  "agreed  ...  agreed." 

Very  seldom  will  anyone  say  no  and 
very  seldom  will  there  be  a  motion 
or  a  vote. 

For  all  intents  and  purposes  there  is 
no  debate. 

Recommendations  are  handled  in  five 
to  ten  minutes. 

On  the  three  occasions  «vhich  aroused 
some  debate  (the  openness  question,  the 
tenure  of  the  president  and  Arts  I) 
the  Board  cutoff  disc  us  sion  after  twenty - 
minutes  and  sent  the  matters  back  to 
committee  for  the  issues  to  be  resol- 
ved. 

I  hope  that  board  meetings  will  soon  be 
open  so  that  you  will  be  able  to  observe 
for  yourself  the  activities  that  take 
place. 

Other  functions 

If  the  board  of  governors  is  not  bas- 
ically a  policy-making  body,  what  func- 
tions does  it  fill  then? 

First,  the  board  undertakes  legal  res- 
ponsibility for  the  university  and  leaves 
the  other  bodies  free  of  the  mundane 
legal  technicalities  involved  in  running 
the  university.  In  the  same  vein,  the  board 
will  absorb  the  legal  blame  for  any 
decisions  that  result  in  liability  suits. 

Secondly,  the  board  serves  as  a  link 
between  the  university  and  the  commun- 
ity. 

Of  all  the  universities  our  board  is 
perhaps  the  most  representative.  We 
have  executives,  senior  civil  servants, 
junior  civil  servants,  lawyers,  a  labour 
leader,  members  of  the  cabinet  and 
several  women. 

Most,  as  you  will  note,  is  a  highly 
relative  concept.  John  Porter  *s  com- 
ments that  university  boards  of  gover- 
nors have  disproportionate  representa- 
tion from  the  executive  category. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  our 
board  members  are  qualitatively  differ- 
ent from  many  others.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  orient  the  university  and  the 
courses  to  fill  the  needs  of  industry. 

Rather,  the  university  is  left  to  it- 
self to  decide  its  road  of  expansion. 

Third,  the  board  is  an  important  source 
of  community  good-will.  The  board  mem- 
bers themselves  make  substantial  fin- 
ancial contributions  to  the  university  and 
at  the  same  time  induce  considerable 
contributions  from  outside  sources. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  board  is  not  a  powerhouse 
of  decision  and  policy-making.  I  have 
found  that  the  real  power  lies  within  the 
university,  within  the  senate,  the  pres- 
ident, the  deans  and  other  top  admin- 
istrative officers  playing  the  leading 
roles  -  despite  their  claims  that  this 
is  not  the  case.  There  is,  however, 
one  potential  problem  not  with  the  board 
collectively  but  with  various  positions 
on  it.  The  chairman  of  the  board  is 
potentially  in  a  position  to  exert  in- 
fluence of  the  university  (fortunately  we 
have  never  had  a  chairman  who  has 
availed  himself  of  this  opportunity)  and 
the  chairman  of  the  building  committee 
is  in  a  position  to  delay  projects  for 
up  to  two  months;  and  this  has  on 
occasion  happened  in  the  past. 


Faculty  member  says 

Traditional  board  functions  becoming  obsolete! 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

The  main  function  of  the  board 
of  governors  is  to  hire,  fire,  and 
promote  faculty  members,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  M.  Frumhantz 
of  Sociology. 

Prof.  Frumhartz  added  that  the 
board  could  fire  any  professor 
at  will  if  it  wanted  to 

Frumhartz  has  served  on  the 
board  since  last  winter. 

On  the  important  question  of 
opening  board  meetings  to  the 
public,  Frumhartz  revealed  that 
the  board  referred  the  matter  to 
one  of  its  committee  last  spring 
-  and  there  the  matter  rests. 

Asked  whether  the  board  of  go- 
vernors is  merely  a  rubber  stamp 
for  decisions  made  by  other  parts 
of  the  university,  Prof.  Frum- 
hartz replied,  "I'd  prefer  not 


to  use  that  term.  I'd  prefer  to 
say  that,  although  board  members 
raise  questions  ane  express  an 
Interest  in  the  budget  presented 
to  them,  it's  my  impression  that 
they  dont  ever  alter  the  bud- 
get." 

Frumhartz  was  unable  to  say 
whether  the  board  is  necessary 
at  Carleton,  but  did  say  that 
the  three  traditional  functions 
of  boards  of  governors  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  unneces- 
sary. 

Historically  it  served  to  repre- 
sent the  public  Interest  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  un- 
iversity against  arbitrary  poli- 
ticians -  but  now  institutional- 
ized arrangements  with  the  pro- 
vincial government  already  carry 
out  these  functions. 

The  third  traditional  function 


of  the  Board,  to  obtain  money 
from  private  citizens  and  groups, 
is  made  irrelevant  by  the  fact 
that,  according  to  Frumhartz, 
80%  of  Carleton's  funds  come 
from  the  Ontario  government,  and 
the  rest  from  student  fees. 
Frumhartz  confirmed  that  Car- 
leton's board  of  governors,  com- 
posed of  entrepreneurs,  pro- 
fessionals, and  government  of- 
ficials, does  not  include  any  la- 
bour leaders  or  representatives 
of  the  majority  of  Canadian  so- 

cIety-  u  «. 

He  refused  to  answer  whether 
the  board  at  Carleton  Is  repre- 
sentative enough,  but  added,  "My 
impression  is  that  Carleton's 
board  comes  closer  to  having  a 
proper  range  of  representation 
than  many  other  places." 


He  said  that  Carleton's  board 
contains  "relatively  few"  mem- 
bers who  have  been  appoint- 
ed simply  because  they  are  rich 
businessmen. 

However  he  added  that,  such 
principles  as  representivity  as- 
ide, the  important  question 
is  whether  members  are  "know- 
ledgeable." 

Frumhartz  said  he  is  "general- 
ly in  favour"  of  making  as  much 
of  Board  meetings  public  as pos- 
sible, but  said  that  on  the  other 
hand,  board  decisions  would  pro- 
bably not  be  of  interest  to  stu- 
dents. 

If  board  decisions  on  budgets 
and  promotions  could  be  separ- 
ated from  those  on  salaries,  he 
would  be  In  favour  of  opening 
proceedings  dealing  with  the  first 


two  areas  by  the  board,  to  the 
public. 

However  Frumhartz  said  that 
there's  no  reason  students  should 
know  what  salaries  their  profes- 
sors are  getting,  an  area  which 
the  Board  often  discusses.  Ask- 
ed why  not,  he  said  such  inform- 
ation might  lead  to  "compari- 
sons and  controversy." 
Term  expires 

Asked  why  he  didnt  press  for 
the  Board  to  post  a  list  of  de- 
cisions apart  from  salary  de- 
cisions after  each  meeting, 
Frumhartz  said,  "It  didnt  oc- 
cur to  me  to  do  so." 

Prof.  Frumhartz*  term  on  the 
board  of  governors,  as  one  of 
the  senate-elected  members,  ex- 
pired this  week. 
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CARLETON 
WIVES  ASSOCIATION 

The  Carleton  University  Student's  Wives  Associa- 
tion is  starting  tiieir  second  year  and  welcomes 
all  student  wives  as  members.  There  will  be  a 
general  meeting  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every 
month  in  room  230  of  the  McKenzie  Building,  bar- 
ring changes  which  will  be  publicized  in  the  Car- 
leton. 

Our  first  general  meeting  will  be  held  on  October 
8th,  at  8:00  p.m.  We  will  be  having  a  reception  tea 
in  the  Arts  Faculty  Lounge,  from  2  p.m.  to  5  p.m. 
on  Sunday,  October  5,  to  welcome  all  newcomers. 
Following  is  this  year's  Executive.  You  may  ob- 
tain any  information  from  them  at  the  times  noted. 

President  -  Mrs.SuzanneHickey-224-5533(evenings) 
Vice  President  -  Mrs.  Lana  Gill  -  829-5919  (evenings) 
Secretary  -  Mrs.  Chris  Potter  -  729-7114  (evenings) 
Treasurer  -  Mrs.  Barbara  Caillier  -745-7880  (day) 


Make  Your  Own  Individual  Mark 


In  Clothes  From  4  E.  R.  Fisher  Stores 


,  1969-Ol:RS4thYEAR  ( 


where  the  heads  of  all  nations  meet 


now  you  can  SEE  anything  yon  want  at.. 
^"ALICE'S  RESTAURANT!,  ARLQ  GUTHRIE 

W..VENABU  HERNDON  ^  ARTHUR  PENN  H;S£"^-"^ 
rmn'[rr,'nll,LURDaKIWS")0E  MAMDUKE  »r->AHTHU»  PENN 


Mon.  -  Fri.  ot  7.30  &  9.30 
Sat.  Sun  &  Hoi.  Continuous  From  1.30 

NELSON  THEATRE 


Ontario  universities  define 
violence  and  Hs  consequences 

Recent  years  have  witnessed  a  mounting  wave  of  It  is  possible  to  have  peaceful  demonstrations  to 

demonstrations,  confrontations  and  violence  in  North  draw  attention  to  issues  without  interfering  with  the 

American  universities.  Increasingly,  these  distur-  academic  processes  of  the  university  and  such  dem- 

bances  have  been  characterized  by  extremism  and  onstrations  are  entirely  legitimate.  The  university, 

violence,  confusion  and  division  on  the  part  of  faculty,  while  anxious  to  accommodate  legitimate  dissent, 

frequent  tacit  or  vocal  endorsation  of  radical  stu-  is  not  prepared  to  tolerate  dissent  or  demonstra- 

dents  by  some  faculty  members,  a  wide  range  of  tion  which  involves  any  of  the  above-listed  illegiti- 

responses  by  university  administrators  (all  the  way  mate  activities.  The  university  therefore  will  con- 

from  condoning  or  forgiving  extremist  behaviour  to  sider  all  of  the  activities  listed  above  (a  through  e) 

prompt  reliance  on  the  police),  demands  for  amnesty  as  cause  for  immediate  suspension.  When  a  distur  - 

in  the  aftermath  of  violence,  and  a  growing  dis-  bance  occurs,  disciplinary  action  will  be  implemented 

affection  and  rage  directed  at  the  universities  by  the  as  follows: 
public  and  legislators. 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  violence  constitutes  a 
serious  danger  to  the  survival  of  the  universities 
as  places  of  teaching,  research  and  scholarship. 
These  functions  at  the  highest  level  can  only  be 
performed  in  an  environment  free  from  coercion. 
By  accepting  membership  in  the  university  commun- 
ity an  individual  acquires  new  responsibilities.  As 
observed  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Harvard,  these  responsibilities  "require  him  to  see 
how  easily  an  academic  community  can  be  violated, 
knowingly  or  unknowingly  -  whether  by  actual  vio- 
lence or  by  lack  of  responsiveness  to  widely  per- 
ceived needs  for  change;  whether  by  impatience  or 
by  insensitivity;  or  by  failure  in  a  process  of  de- 
cision to  make  sufficient  effort  to  consult  those 
who  have  to  live  with  the  results  of  the  decision." 

In  Ontario  the  focus  of  protest  has  been  on  the 
governance  of  universities  and  on  the  programmes 
and  curricula.  Much  but  not  all  of  the  protest  has 
been  exercised  fairly  and  legitimately  and  the  un- 
iversities have  shown  their  willingness  and  ability 
to  be  responsive  to  the  need  for  reforms. 

The  universities  in  Ontario  will  continue  to  be  res- 
ponsive to  student  concerns  and  opportunities  for 
improving  the  ways  in  which  they  perform.  The 
faculty,  administration  and  governing  bodies  are 
prepared  to  discuss  with  the  students  the  merits  of 
proposals  on  any  issues  in  an  atmosphere  of  mu- 
tual respect.  They  will  continue  to  make  changes 
where  discussion  and  examination  demonstrate  op- 
portunities for  improvement.  However,  the  univer- 
sities will  not  carry  on  discussions  or  make  changes 
m  the  face  of  threat  or  other  forms  of  coercion, 
the  unlimited  range  of  ideas  essential  to  the  un- 
iversity function  cannot  exist  in  the  presence  of 
coercion  and  he  who  interferes  with  free  discus- 
sion and  exercise  of  the  rule  of  reason  exhibits 
behaviour  unfit  for  the  academic  community. 
_  Illegitimate  disturbances  within  the  universities  fall 
into  two  classes  those  which  obstruct  the  normal 
processes  by  which  the  university  carries  out  its 
academic  functions  and  those  which,  whatever  their 
other  characteristics,  invoke  violence  or  the  threat 
of  violence. 

Ulegitimate  and  unacceptable  activities,  as  listed 
by  Harvard,  include  the  following: 

(a)  violence  against  any  member  or  guest  of  the 
university  community; 

(b)  deliberate  interference  with  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  speech  (including  not  only  disruptions  of 


1.  AH  students,  faculty  and  employees  of  the  un- 
iversity will  be  required  to  identify  themselves  to 
any  officer  of  the  university  on  request.  Failure  to 
comply  will  be  interpreted  as  evidence  that  the 
person  is  not  a  student,  faculty  member  or  employee. 

2.  The  President  will  have  available  to  him  an 
appropriate  standing  committee  of  faculty  members 
and  students  chosen  by  the  Senate  of  the  univer- 
sity. The  President  will  be  empowered  to  call  this 
committee  into  session  without  notice  in  the  event 
of  disturbances  occurring  in  the  university.  The 
committee  will  be  asked  in  any  such  case  to  rule 
first  whether  the  disturbance  involves  violence  or 
threat  of  violence.  The  committee,  in  the  event  that 
violence  is  not  involved,  will  be  asked  to  rule 
whether  the  disturbance  constitutes  an  obstruction 
to  the  university's  processes. 

3.  If  the  ruling  is  that  the  university's  processes 
are  being  obstructed,  the  President  will  be  required 
to  warn  or  have  warned  all  those  involved. 

4.  If  the  obstructive  behaviour  is  not  promptly 
discontinued,  the  persons  will  be  advised  that  they 
have  been  suspended. 

5.  If,  after  suspension,  the  obstructive  behaviour 
is  not  discontinued,  the  police  will  be  brought  in. 

6.  If  the  ruling  is  that  the  disturbance  involves 
violence  or  the  threat  of  violence,  the  President  will 
be  required  to  suspend  the  person  or  persons  and 
call  the  police.  Cases  of  violence  are  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  university  to  deal  with  alone.  Vio- 
lent action  is  unnatural  to  the  university  and  yet 
the  only  response  by  which  violence  can  be  con- 
tained is  the  exercise  of  counter-violence.  The  un- 
iversity recognizes  that  in  such  circumstances  there 
is  no  acceptable  alternative  to  enlisting  the  police 
for  the  protection  of  the  academic  community. 
When  the  police  have  been  called  in  and  when 


charges  have  been  laid  by  civil  authorities,  the  l_. 
iversity  will  not  intervene.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  police  may  on  their  own  initiative  come  on 
campus  if  there  is  clear  and  present  danger  to 
life  or  property. 

7,  In  the  case  of  grave  emergency  involving  the 
safety  of  individuals  or  immediate  danger  to  pro- 
perty, the  President  can  call  the  police  before 
calling  into  session  the  special  standing  committee. 

8.  Following  suspension,  the  suspended  person  or 
persons  will  be  charged  before  the  university's 
properly  constituted  disciplinary  authority  (regard- 
less of  any  action  taken  by  civil  authorities).  They 
will  be  accused  of  wilful  obstruction  of  the  uni- 
versity's processes  or  violence,  or  both,  and  if 
found  guilty  will  be  liable  to  expulsion,  or  dismissal. 

a  class  but  "also  to^MS^ii^fl^ftZSTm  Xf  JhJi.  un'v?rsitv  recognizes  that  these  procedures  are 
anv  sneaker  properly  invited  by ^aV  sectionTthe  ffstef"l M?  tnat  the  penalty  f 

commmity  to  express  his  views)!  S  hlBM  tt»t  it  will  not  find  it  necessary 


any  speaker  properly  invitedby  anv  lecUon~of'the  °ls?isreIm,  ^  ***  the  penalty  for  offences  is  severe, 

university  commiSity  to  express  his  views>  J'  ferv?ntlI  "OP63  «■«*  *  "HI  "ot  find  it  necessary 

(c)  theft  or  wilful  destruction  of  university  nrooertv  *  •  °f 6  j™*"5'  At  same  *"»  ux- 
or of  the  property  of  members  Jthe  unSsU?-  Zltftll^^                              it  Is  con- 

(d)  forcible  interference  with  the  freedom  of  i move  T 1    £  **?  very  wasten<:<!  »t  the  university  Is 

TefobsWlnTte  norST  «  f^ffioVX^^ZT 


responsibility  to  be  a  house  of  intellect. 
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»h  tie  controversy  surround- 
[L  HPUO  working  paper  'Or- 
on  the  Campus'  in  mind,  what 
think  constitutes  violence 

the  campus  and  what  should 
reaction  of  the  university  be 

violence? 

;NDA   LESTER  -  ARTS  HI 

re  is  no  way  for  violence, 
'university  of  Toronto  has  the 
't  idea  about  violence  -  they 
strong  disciplinary  action, 
there  is  extreme  violence,  a 
'1  has  no  right  to  be  in 
sity.  My  idea  of  violence 
St  happened  at  Sir  George 
Hams  University,  where  dam- 
was  done. 


Bissell  retreats  from  hard-line  policy 


iRTHA  SCOTT  -  ARTS  I 
have  never  been  subjected  to 
lence  but  I  think  it  should  be 
idled  internally.  The  univer- 
y  can  handle  it  more  success- 
ly  themselves.  In  Boston  they 
>ught  in  the  police  and  that 
s  never  successful.  I  do  feel, 
vever,  thatpeopleatuniversity 
it  cause  trouble  unless  there 
something  to  cause  trouble 
Mit, 


t 


N   POWERING   -  ARTS  I  - 

am  against  it,  There  is  not 
tally  just  cause  to  be  violent, 
it  could  be  controlled  in- 
nally,  well  that  would  be  bet- 
1  but  if  it  was  necessary,  then 
:  police  would  definitely  have 
be  called.  I  think  at  Sir  George 
:y  carried  their  purpose  a 
tie  far  even  though  they  did 
t  what  they  wanted,  I  think 
there  were  an  outbreak  of 
>lence  -  well  I  would  panic' 


LNDY  NICHOLSON  -  ENG  II 
1  am  not  for  violence.  I  think 
ssues  should  be  settled  demo- 
ratically.  Violence  is  for  cave- 
nen  -  it  is  primitive  so  that 
'e're  just  moving  backwards, 
'iolence  to  me  is  coming  at  a 
W  with  your  fists.  We  should 
ry  to  stop  it.  I  dont  have  any 
»wer.  If  necessary  the  police 
would  be  called.  In  the  university 
*e  should  try  discussion  before 
"e  resort  to  violence. 


U  OF  T  CONFRONTATION 
DEFUSED 
(TORONTO(CUP)  -  The  show- 
down between  University  of  Tor- 
onto administration  president 
Claude  Bissell  and  U  of  T  stu- 
dents evaporated  into  cheers 
Wednesday  (October  1),  as  Bis- 
sell backed  away  from  a  confron- 
tation over  disciplinary  regula- 
tions on  the  campus. 
Addressing  an  overflow  crowd 
of  3,000  students  in  the  univer- 
sity's Convocation  Hall,  he  de- 
clared that  a  university  -  spon- 
sored disciplinary  report,  the 
Campbell  committee  report  on 
University  discipline,  rather  than 
harsher  guidelines  laid  down  by 
the  Committee  of  Presidents  of 
Universities  of  Ontario  or  by 
Caput,  the  current  U  of  T.  dis- 
ciplinary body,  would  form  the 
basis  of  the  U  of  T  judicial 
system. 

And  students  broke  into  a  stand- 
ing ovation  when  Bissell  added 
that  the  relatively  liberal  recom  - 


mendation  of  the  Campbell 
report  is  discussed  at  the  un- 
iversity. 

But  at  the  same  time,  Bissell 
avoided  total  repudiation  of  the 
CPUO  report  which  originally 
sparked  the  controversy  at  Tor- 
onto, and  in  effect  maintained 
the  same  position  he  has  always 
held  on  the  document. 

Nevertheless,  Bissell's  answer 
was  approved  by  a  voice  vote 
of  the  students  at  the  meeting, 
and  he  made  his  exit  from  the 
hall  surrounded  by  well-wishers 
led  by  engineering  students  and 
faculty  singing  "For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow." 

The  Campbell  report  rushed  to 
completion  to  avert  confron- 
tation, provided  that  disruptions 
on  campus  which  did  not  cause 
personal  injury  or  significant 
property  damage  would  not 
provoke  immediate  punitive  mea- 
sures from  university  dis- 
ciplinary bodies,  and  argued  for 
the  use  of  negotiation  rather 


than  repression  when  first  con- 
fronting disruption. 
U  of  T  students  had  argued 
that  some  forms  of  disruption 
could  constitute  political  activ- 
ity, and  should  not  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  university  tri- 
bunal. 

Student  acceptance  of  Bissell's 
position  ended  a  week  of  tension 
on  the  U  of  T  campus,  ignited 
by  the  disruptive  activities  of 
the  university's  New  Left  Cau- 
cus, and  fanned  by  Bissell's  en- 
dorsement of  the  two  hard-line 
disciplinary  statements,  which 
have  provided  harsh  and  immed- 
iate punishment  for  virtually  all 
forms  of  active  dissent  except 
ordinary  picketting. 
The  Toronto  student's  council  has 

given  Bissell  until  October  1  to 
change  his  stand,  and  also  re- 
jected the  judicial  authority  of 
Caput  to  judge  matters  of  stu- 
dent discipline. 


CPUO  statement  denounced  by  CUS 


The  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
considers  the  CPUO  statement 
on  violence  to  be  "cowardly, 
dishonest,  and  insidious,**  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  released 
on  Monday. 

"It  is  cowardly  because  of  the 
way  it  was  put  forward  -  as 
a  working  paper  when  it  is  in 
fact  policy. 

"Instead  of  linking  their  names 
to  that  policy,  of  standing  vis- 
ibly behind  it,  the  Committee  of 
Presidents  of  Universities  of  On- 
tario took  the  cowards  route  of 
releasing  it  as  a  'working  paper* 
with  nobody  responsible  for  its 
contents.  This  procedure  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  depraved  per- 
son who  writes  hate-filled, 
slanderous,  but  anonymous  let- 
ters. It  can  only  be  deplored," 
says  the  statement. 

It  is  dishonest  because  it  gives 


the  impression  that  students  in 
Ontario  universities  have  used 
violence  in  their  protest  activ- 
ities. 
"They  have  not. 
"It  is  insidious  because  of  the 
grossly  dishonest  technique  they 
have  usedtojustafytheir  declared 
procedures. 

"They  declare  that  outrageous 
acts,  outrangeous  acts  that  have 
never  occurred,  that  exist  only 
in  their  imaginations,  such  as 
unprovoked  violence  on  individ- 
uals should  be  outlawed  on  cam- 
pus then  through  an  honest  pro- 
cess of  definition  expansion  imply 
that  all  protest  and  all  radicals 
are  psychotic  s  who  are  violent. 
This  leads  them  to  conclude  that 
they  may  with  impunity  use 
armed  violence  -  the  police  - 
on  students.  A  literal  interpre- 
tation of  their  definition  of  dis- 


ruption and  of  their  code  of  pen- 
alties would  mean  the  possible 
expulsion  of  a  student  from  un- 
iversity who  argued  persistently 
and  vigorously  with  a  professor 
in  the  classroom,"  reads  the 
statement. 

The  CUS  secretariat  called  on 
member  schools  in  Ontario  to 
organize  mass  meetings  for  dis- 
cussions of  the  document;  pass 
a  resolution  at  such  a  meeting 
demanding  that  the  president  of 
the  university  repudiate  the  do- 
cument; should  the  university  ad- 
ministration not  comply  with  the 
demands  coming  from  the  meet- 
ing, launch  a  vigorous  campaign 
of  protest  using  whatever  forms 
of  action  are  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances;  and  launch  a 
campaign  of  community  educa- 
tion to  take  the  case  against 
the  paper  to  the  people. 


Waterloo  students  given  veto  power 


WATERLOO  (CUP)  -  Students 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  veto 
any  recommendations  coming  out 
of  the  report  to  the  Committee 
of  Presidents  of  Universities  of 
Ontario,  before  they  become  uni- 
versity policy. 

Waterloo  administration  presi- 
dent Howard  Petch  made  the 
promise  Thursday,  September 
26,  to  students  who  gatheredout- 
side  his  office  demanding  his 
reaction  to  the  report,  which 
calls  for  a  hard-line  response 
to  virtually  every  form  of  cam- 
pus disturbance  except  ordinary 
picketting.  .  . 

While  he  would  not  reject  the 
CPUO  report  out  of  hand,  Petch 
said,  all  recommendations  made 
by  a  committee  studying  the  docu- 
ment would  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Waterloo  feder- 
ation of  students. 


Petch  rejected  student  feder- 
ation president  Tom  Patterson  s 
description  of  the  arrangement 
as  a  "parity  veto,"  preferring 
instead  to  call  it  "  defining 
mutually  acceptable  guide-, 
lines,"  as  not  only  the  students 
but  also  the  faculty  association 
and  the  president's  council  (sen- 
ior administrative  body  at  Water- 
loo) would  have  to  approve  any 
recommendations.  , 

The  next  day,  Petch  also  indi- 
cated he  wouldn't  mind  leaving 
the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
in  the  hands  of  the  state,  rather 
than  setting  up  disciplinary  bod- 
ies within  the  university  to  ac- 
complish the  same  task. 

Interviewed  bythestudentnews- 
paper,  the  Chevron,  Petch  said 
he  was  willing  to  accept  the 
implementation  of  a  report  sub- 
mitted last  fall  by  a  five-year 
committee  on  discipline,  com- 
posed of  students,  faculty  and 
administration. 


DUNCAN  CAMPBELL  -  Q-Yr. 
SCIENCE 

I  am  against  violence.  It  is 
childish  and  it  shows  that  the 
demonstrators  can't  reason  and 
are  resorting  to  man's  basic 
instinct.  Violence  doesn't  solve 
anything.  It  all  stems  back  to 
who  is  paying.  The  taxpayers  in 
this  community  deserve  more 
respect.  Let's  face  it,  we  dont 
pay  for  all  of  our  university  edu- 


cation. 


MIKE  ZAKS  -  ENG  1 
I  think  violence  is  beautiful  - 
man!  It's  one  way  to  get  some- 
thing done!  My  concept  of  vio- 
lence -  anything  less  than  losing 
your  life  is  alright.  If  however, 
there  is  an  outbreak,  as  there 
was  at  Sir  George,  I  think  the 
university  should  just  close  down. 
There  was  a  great  financial  loss 
as  a  result  of  violence  at  Sir 
George  but  it  was  effective. 


The  committee  recommended 
that  campus  disciplinary  bodies 
confine  their  jurisdiction  to  such 
academic  offenses  as  cheating; 
leaving  any  activity  covered  by 
the  criminal  code  of  Canada  to 
the  discretion  of  the  courts. 

The  CPUO  report  called  for 
punitive  action  by  both  the 
courts  and  the  university,  and 
would  add  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion to  any  legal  penalties 
administered  to  university  of- 
fenders. 

Under  the  Waterloo  committee 
recommendations,  any  students 
arrested  during  a  disruption 
would  be  able  to  return  to  classes 
as  soon  as  they  had  posted  bail. 

"If  that's  what  people  want, 
then  I  will  call  the  police," 
Petch  said,  adding  that  he 
"wouldn't  appreciate"  adverse 
campus  reaction  if  the  police 
were  called. 


BARBARA  CHADW1CK  -  GRAD. 

CLASSICS 
I  think  we  should  have  uni- 
versity-run police  like  at  West- 
ern. They  patrolled  the  games 
and  it  was  very  successful.  Vio- 
lence should  definitely  be  con- 
trolled by  the  students  them- 
selves because  there  is  a  great 
understanding  there.  The  con- 
cept of  violence  is  personal  and 
cant  be  defined. 


HERVE  FERS  -  FRENCH  DEPT. 

There  is  no  need  to  worry  about 
violence  here  at  Carleton.  It's 
not  like  the  University  of  Paris. 
There  are  many  good  things  at 
Carleton.  Everything  in  the 
French  department  is  great.  We 
have  nothing  to  worry  about.  The 
relations  between  students  and 
professors  are  many  and  good. 


PAM  APPLETON  -  ARTS  I 
Things  become  violent  when 
anything  gets  destroyed.  I  am 
against  it  completely  and  I  think 
you  should  call  in  the  police. 
There  is  no  cause  for  violence. 
The  university  is  doing  a  good 
job.  We  are  here  voluntarily 
and  if  we  dont  like  it  we  can 
leave. 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  *  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  t  $8  deposit 
"     _                 -  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

longer  period  than  foor  months  are  ad- 


STUDENTS  renting  fat 
vised  to  rent  at  the  ye 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  < 


<  kept  71  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745=3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $3  MONTHLY 


We  have  it! 


$6.95 

CARLETON 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


THE 

HUMAN 

ZOO 


DESMOND 
MORRIS 


The  TREBLE  CLEF  Presents 

DANCE-IN 


Featuring 

CHUCK  BERRY 

The  Gronddoddy  of  Rock-n-Roll 
PLUS 

LIFE  U.S.A.— M.R.Q. 

and  an  exciting  new  seven-piece  group  from  New  York 
Dance  and  roll  to  such  hits  as  Maybelline,  Johnny  B-  Goode 
and  Memphis 

FRIDAY,  OCT.  10  -  8  p.m.  to  Midnite 
EXHIBITION  HALL,  CIVIC  CENTRE 

LIMITED  NUMBER  OF  ADVANCE  TICKETS  -  $2.50 
Available  at  both  Treble  Clef  Stores 

177  SPARKS  ST.  68  RIDEAU  ST. 


Misinforming? 

Editor  The  Carleton: 

Art  Perry's  cartoon  on  page  4 
of  the  Sept.  26  issue  of  the 
Carleton  is  not  only  adolescent 
and  misinforming  In  its  context 
but  is  an  outright  distortion  of 
Dunton's  statement. 

Children  like  Perry  and  baby- 
sitter editors  should  have  reach- 
ed the  point  where  they  can 
recognize  that  Dunton's  approach 
involves  neither  mace,  muscle 
nor  fangs. 

It  is  hypocrisy  todamn  ftinton  s 
opposition  to  cop  intervention. 
What  kind  of  ogre  would  you 
have  depicted  if  he  had  agreed 
to  that  proposal. 

Sharpen  your  pointy  little  heads. 
Craig  Layng  Journalism  m 
Alf  Cryderman  Journalism  HI 

Perry's  ogre 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 

Davidson  Dunton  is  an  ogre. 
He  must  be.  Art  Perry,  with 
penetrating  insight,  showed  us  the 
true  colors  of  the  man  in  last 
week's  cartoon, 

Dunton  has  stated  his  opposition 
to  police  intervention  in  the  ev- 
ent of  any  on- campus  disturban- 
ces. Here  Perry  scores  his  point. 
It  appears  Dunton,  fascist  that 
he  is,  plans  to  kick  the  shit 
out  of  activist  students  personal- 
ly. If  Dunton  had  come  out  in 
favor  of  police  intervention  on 
campus  Art  Perry  would  still 
have  pictured  him  as  a  pseudo- 
nazi. 

Next  time  Art  Perry  has  noth- 
ing to  say  perhaps  the  editor 
could  put  the  cartoon  space  to 
better  use.  Like  an  essay  on  the 
decline  of  the  guano  industry  in 
ninteenth  century  Peru. 
Mart  Dorrell 


Foul  bal 


Editor,  The  Carleton; 

Witty,  witty,  yes  indeed  Mr. 
Neary,  but  the  facts  are  notquite 
right  from  where  I'm  standing, 
Umpire. 

When  I  started  work  for  Stu- 
dents' Association  in  1968,  I  was 
asked  by  the  then  Editor  of  the 
Carleton  if  I  would  let  him  have 
an  occasional  column  about  the 
University  Centre,  This  fright- 
ened the  bloody  life  out  of  me 
because  I've  never  viewed  my- 
self as  a  journalist  willing  or 
unwilling,  but  I  was  intimidated 
by  his  newspaperman's  penetrat- 
ing and  incisive  gaze  and  said 
"Er,  er,  yessss,  O.K."  or  some 
such  other  immortal  words.  The 
rest  is  history. 

We  have  (the  MWe",  implies 
the  University  Centre  Man- 
agement Committee)  deliberately 
underplayed  the  PR  side  of  the 
Centre,  up  to  now,  and  in  fact 


we'll  not  be  doing  much  large- 
scale  publicity  on  campus  be- 
fore January  *70  because  there 
will  be  little  to  tell  until  then. 
As  for  the  crack  about  the 
job,  well  I  guess  that's  just 
journalistic  license,  but  I  am 
your  employee  Mr.  Neary.  as 
well  as  the  employee  of  every 
other  student  on  campus,  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  a  remark  like 
that  is  a  foul  ball.  Like  you 
said  Gerry  -  "Nothingpersonal" 
but  I'm  thinking  of  complaining 
to  Joey  Smallwood! 

Apathy  again 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Although  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
a  miracle  has  actually  occurred! 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Angus.  His 
comments  re  student  participa- 
tion, as  expressed  in  last  week's 
Carleton,  genuinely  reflect  my 
own  feelings.  While  reading  the 
report  of  the  NUG  Committee 
and  during  the  council's  open 
meeting,  I  was  amazed  that  so 
many  people  actually  believed 
that  apathy  would  slink  away  in 
defeat  when  parity  was  gained. 

Can't  these  people  see  that 
"many"  students  just  don't  give 
a  damn?  And  facts  usually  show 
that  these  "many"  often  form 
the  majority.  In  the  column's 
words,  "Why  should  people  spon- 
taneously do  those  things  after 
we  get  parity,  when  they've  been 
spontaneously  not  doing  them  for 
decades?" 

In  my  high  school  I  was  faced 
with  apathy  and  failed  in  every 
attempt  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Until  someone  comes  up  with  a 
new,  workable  and  feasible  so- 
lution, I  think  we're  stuck  with 
apathy,  alienation  and  everything 
else.  It's  too  bad  more  people 
couldn't  share  the  concern  of 
Bill  Short  when  he  asks,  "Is 
this  school  dead  or  does  it  just 
look  that  way?"  Does  anyone 
have  an  opinion? 

David  Darwin, 
Commerce  u" 

C.U.  and  P.Q. 

Editor,  The  Carleton; 

I  have  often  wondered  why  'The 
Carleton'  pays  no  attention  to  one 
of  the  touchiest  situations  in 
Canada.  Perhaps  students  are 
like  the  proverbial  i  medieval 
theologians.  They  anguished  over 
their  thorny  debates  such  as 
how  many  angels  arc  able  to 
dance  on  the  end  of  a  pin?  In 
the  meanwhile  their  hapless 
flocks  languished  because  of  ig- 
norance or  mismanagement,  or 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  any 
strong  adversary. 

Some  Carletonites  bothere  d 
about  the  Viet  Nam  controversy 
have  dreamed  and  schemed  to 
solve  it.  The  seething  in  the 


Beggar  or  Bunco 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
"Just  a  moment,  sir.  You 

can't  take  your  briefcase 

into   the  bookstore.  It  is 

not  permitted." 
"Just  a  minute.  Can  I 

see  your  receipt  please. 

Five  cents.  One  eraser. 

Right.  Thank  you." 
Everyone  at  Carleton  will 

agree  that  we  have  a  very 

secure  bookstore.  Those  of 

us  who  donated  money  to 
the  deaf  and  dumb  beggar 
Tuesday  morning  might 
wish  the  library  was  just 
as  secure. 
Moments  after  I  had  part- 
ed with  my  dollar,  I  rea- 
lized that  any  enterprising 
fellow  in  perfect  health 
could  print  cards  reading 
"Please  donate  as  much 
as  you  wish.  I  am  deaf  and 
dumb.  Thank  you," 
I  reported  this  to  Mr. 


Liros  at  the  circulation 
desk  and  asked  if  I  could 
use  his  phone  to  call  the 
police  to  see  if  I  had  been 
taken  by  a  bunco  artist. 

No,  said  Mr.  Liros,  he 
had  seen  these  cards  be- 
fore. He  did  not  think  they 
were  fraud,  but  would  re- 
port it  to  more  senior  li- 
brary officials. 

While  they  were  discuss- 
ing it,  the  man  walked  by. 
Although  Mr.  Liros  tried 
to  stop  him,  the  fellow 
brushed  past  and  was  gone, 

I  later  phoned  Detective 
Rollins  of  the  Ottawa  Po- 
lice Department.  He  told 
me  that  begging  t  of  this 
type  is  illegal.  It  encour- 
ages fraud. 

Bunco  men  can  collect 
up  to  $200  or  $300  per  day 
in  this  racket,  he  said. 
Peter  Foottit    Eng  71 


Province  of  Quebec  is  justbnj, 
ed  aside.  Students  are  more  i 
clined  to  squabble  about  W 
derables  relating  to  Nations 
the  other  side  of  the  world  tj 
to  tackle  problems  of  misuM 
standing,  predjudice,  and 
alas,  hatred,  on  their  own  a 
step.  ^ 
Is  it  too  delicate  an  issuj 
be  discussed?  Canadians  who], 
their  country  feel  stricken  at 
thought  of  Quebec's  threat 
separation. 

Would  it  be  a  good  idea 
print  a  summary  of  editor 
opinion  found  in  the  student  p,, 
at  Laval  and  the  University 
Montreal?  Or  would  it  give 
something  to  work  with  if 
Carleton"  had  reporters  at  s^ 
French  Canadian  Universlt 
who  could  keep  us  Informed  afa 
their  most  important  ideas  i 
activities? 

Some  sort  of  a  start  ought 
be  tried. 

Margaret  Halferdahl 


Neal  Kelly? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

We  are  seeking  information  tj 
the  whereabouts  of  one  Nt? 
Kelly. 

Mr.  Kelly,  a  former  friend  J 
ours,  has  apparently  disappear^ 
from  this  campus  where  he  r 
a  student  last  year. 

If  any  of  your  readers  coil 
tell  us  where  Mr.  Kelly  is  id 
it  would  be  greatly  appreciatJ 
by  us. 

Gerry  Neary 
Richard  Philip  W<x 

Thank  you 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Dear  Mr.  Morse, 

Your  chart  on  "Overpopulal 
Clogs  Carleton"  in  last  Friday 
Carleton  reveals  morethanoverj 
population  in  the  day  section  J 
Economics  100.  WJCle  lectu| 
enrollment  is  given  as  382  I 
d  i  s  c  u  ssion  group  enrollmi 
turns  out  to  be  about  1,024.  Tj 
overcrowding  in  discussii 
groups  must  be  caused  by  mos 
students  attending  three  group) 
rather  than  one  group, 

Thank  you  for  drawing  this  i 
our  attention. 


W.  Irwin  Gillespie, 
Associate  Professor,  | 
Dept.  of  Economics. 

Ed.  Note:  Grateful  for  thanfcfJ 
but  must  decline  it;  it  is  toasni 
of  a  layout  man's  scissors  n 
owe  your  dramatic  loss  in  lefl 
ture  enrollment. 


Phooey 


Editor,  The  Carleton; 
Entering  the  theatre  without aij ;  jj 
preconceived  notions  as  to  wfc .4 
to  look  for,  one  could  not  he 
but  enjoy  Midnight  Cowboy, 
The  film  is  a  masterpiece  tie 
vitally  envolves  the  viewer,  bf.  j 
cause  the  characters  and  thei 
mythologies  are  part  of  our  cul 
tural  experience. 
To  fault  the  film,  as  does  M 
McGrath  for  not  becoming  a  dii 
tribe  against  social  condition! 
or  to  damn  it  for  inconsistane  j 
is  to  criticize  Picasso  for  n< 
using  enough  greens  in  his  pain'  3 
ings.  There  is  great  unity  >  I 
Midnight  Cowboy,  the  thin  lfljj 
between  life  and  death,  and 
destruction   of   illusion  preo< 
cupies  the  film  from  openi 
bus-scene  to  closing  bus-seen* 
But  McGrath's  error  in 
reviewing  this  film  is  mostly  or 
of  spending  too  much  time  <jl 
craft  and  not  enough  on  a[  I 
Having  heroes  is  fine  and  got* 
but  paralleling  everything  to  yoi;  I 
hero's  work  QJke  comparing  yoi 
Economics  text  book  with  Lo 
of  the  Rings)  tends  to  pro  nil 
any  sort  of  involvement  with  tfl 


work  at  hand. 


Bar r ie  Yow 
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Stevenson 


Preface;  Writing  a  column  on 
mug  is  proving  to  be  a  very 
alienating  experience  for  me. 

No  one  is  talking  back. 

After  a  while  it  becomes  boring 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  with 
one's  self,  regardless  of  how 
intelligently  one  replies! 

Yoo-hoo  .  . .  anybody  out  there 
Jnt  to  talk  about  NUG?  (If  not, 
I  guess  I  can  lock  myself  in  the 
7th  floor  of  the  Loeb  Building 
instead  of  msrely  hiding  there.) 
RECAP:  (sort  of  like  an  instant 
replay):  What  we  have  talked 
about  to  date  is:  (1)  the  pers- 
pective o'f  the  discussion  (the 
reasons  for  and  type  of  struc- 
tural change  needed,  (2)  histor- 
ical development  of  NUG  (con- 
cern with  "faculty  power";  basis 
in  the  idea  of  student  "partici- 
pation". 

Today's  Subject     (Now  class, 
today  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
,  . )  last  year's  experience  with 
NUG. 

In  its  actual  operation  NUG 
embodies  two  different  tvpes 


Last  week  in  this  column  we 
tried  to  talk  about  power  in  the 
university.  Or  at  least  power 
according  to  one  frustrated  in- 
dividual's perception  of  power  - 
namely  mine,  One  thing  to  be 
kept  in  mind  is  the  factthat power 
in  the  modern  university  and  in 
contemporary  western  industrial 
society  is  usually  practised  by 
people  who  call  themselves 
liberals. 

Liberalism  is  a  funny  term  that 
should  be  explained. 

Liberalism  as  a  political  desig- 
nation became  a  widely  used  term 
in  the  19th  Century,  closely  re- 
lated to  the  movements  of  na- 
tionalism in  Europe,  i.e.  the 
national  right  to  self-determin- 
ation. Liberalism  was  the  term 
applied  to  the  concepts  of  demo- 
cratic majoritarian  politics  that 
seemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  national  liberation  move- 
ments. 

However  circumstances  have 
changed  since  the  19th  Century. 
The   social  and  psychological 


of  student  involvement.  At  the 
department  level  students  are 
elected  by  students,  which  im- 
plies a  notion  of  representivity. 
At  the  senate  and  board  of  gov- 
ernors however,  the  theory  is 
that  no  one  represents  anyone. 
This  implies  that  the  presence 
of  students  at  that  level  is  de- 
sirable because  in  some  sense 
a  "student  viewpoint"  is  a  good 
thing. 

Criticism  of  these  concepts  per 
se  will  come  another  day.  Let's 
look  at  operation. 

At  the  departmental  level  there 
are  two  questions.  Has  'repre- 
sentivity' been  operative?  What 
has  been  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  participation  in  departmental 
decision-making  of  elected  rep- 
resentatives? 

Turning  to  the  last  question 
first,  it  seems  that  the  quality 
of  participation  has  been  woe- 
fully inadequate.  Few  represent- 
atives have  been  effective,  artic- 
ulate, or  knowledgeable  con- 
tributors to  the  task  of  govern- 


realities  of  our  modem,  western 
industrial  world  are  a  far  cry 
from  those  of  the  19th  Century 
liberals. 

Participatory  democratic  poli- 
tics which  went  hand  in  hand  with 
small  scale,  competitive,  free 
enterprise  capitalism  plays  an 
unreal  and  insignificant  role  in 
society  today  with  its  government 
based  on  specialized  expert 
knowledge,  and  its  economy  run 
by  monopolistic  corporations. 

Nineteenth  century  liberalism  is 
still  noteworthy  for  its  human 
idealism  of  the  rationality  of  the 
individual  but  is  irrelevant  for 
its  failure  to  understand  modern 
social  realities. 

This  irrelevance  can  be  seen 
no  more  clearly  today  than  in  the 
university.  Liberal  faculty  and 
administrators  are  being  caught 
in  a  bind  between  the  radical 
(1  ibe  ra  lism  in  practice,  i.e. 
Marxism)  demands  of  students 
on  one  side  and  the  pressures  of 
the  government  on  the  other  side. 
The  liberal  mythofthe university 


ing  -  at  any  level.  Interest  in 
ego-bolstering  and  social  pres- 
tige often  enters  into  decisions 
to  run  for  NUG  seats,  and  rep- 
resentatives seem  much  more 
interested  in  becoming  better 
acquainted  with  faculty  mem- 
bers than  in  representing  stu- 
dents. (Knowing  which  side  one's 
bread  is  buttered  on  .  .  .7) 

This  latter  motive  is  partially 
responsible  for  the  widespread 
and  highly  regrettable  tendency 
of  representatives  to  be  oriented 
exclusively  to  their  own  discip- 
lines and  departments,  and  only 
slightly  if  at  all  concerned  with 
Carieton  as  a  whole  or  with 
university  education  as  such.  A 
second  contributing  factor  to  this 
narrow  focus  is  the  fact  that 
representatives  are  often  from 
among  the  academically- inclined 
students,  and  tend  to  be  more 
specialist  and  professionally  or- 
iented than  are  their  fellow 
students. 

In  terms  of  quantity  of  par- 
ticipation,   the  representatives 


as  a  value-free,  objective  insti- 
tution detached  from  the  political 
games  of  the  rest  of  society  and 
run  on  academic  rationality  is 
rapidly  being  exploded.  The 
University  is  run  by  the  state, 
relies  on  the  state's  power 
and  ultimmately  serves  the  in- 
terests of  the  state!!! 

If  you  don't  believe  me,  look 
around.  At  Simon  Fraser  the 
faculty  and  students  in  the  PSA 
decided  they  were  interested  in 
serving  the  people  (i.e.  trade 
unions,  tenants  associations),  not 
the  state  (i.e.  the  corporations). 

They  also  decided  that  democ- 
racy meant  more  than  voting  in 
an  election  once  everyfour  years. 

It  meant  student-faculty  control. 

That's  why  students  and  faculty 
went  on  strike,  and  because  power 
in  the  university  ultimately  rests 
with  the  state,  i.e.  the  corpora- 
tions as  represented  on  the  board 
of  governors,  that's  why  eleven 
PSA  faculty  members  were  fired 
on  October  1. 


also  'perform'  at  a  very  low 
level.  No  statistics  were  com- 
piled of  attendance  at  depart- 
mental meetings  to  date,  but 
the  NUG  study  committee  fre- 
quently heard  the  complaint  that 
student  attendance  is  very  poor 
in  a  great  many  departments. 

Attendance  at  faculty  board  meet- 
ings is  worse.  In  elections  to 
senate  last  year  only  slightly 
more  than  60%  of  the  student 
reps  bothered  to  vote. 

As  for  'representivity',  in  most 
departments  contact  between  the 
'representative*  and  his  con- 
stituency is  nil.  This  means  first 
of  all  that  no  opinion  voiced  by 
a  so-called  representative  has 
any  necessary  connection  with 
what  any  other  student  wants  or 
thinks.  Second  of  all  it  makes  the 
NUG  rep  unarguably  quilty  of 
elitism. 

Even  granting  departmental  and 
intra-faculty  variation,  one  is 
still  pointed  toward  the  con- 
clusion that  disinterest  in  NUG 


completely  pervades  the  electee 
participants  as  well  as  the  stu- 
dent body  as  a  whole.  (Witness  th* 
abysmal  turn-out  for  election  o 
the  reps.) 
Does  this  mean  that  we  shoulc 
forget  the  whole  thing?  Tune  ii 
next  week  to  the  thrilling  ant 
exciting  further  adventures  o; 
NUG  at  Carieton  for  the  answer 

To  change  the  subject  briefly: 
now  that  president  Claude  Bis- 
sell  of  University  of  Torontc 
has  completely  blown  his  coo) 
and  therefore  shattered  his 
image,  guess  who  that  leaves  tc 
fill  the  role  of  'epitome  of  the 
great  white  liberal  university 
president'? 

Note  to  Gerry  Neary:  following 
your  colum  last  week  I  am  forcec 
to  predict  empty  superficial  itj 
for  any  relationship  you  try  tc 
have  with  a  female.  You  don'1 
want  a  living,  breathing,  thinking, 
feeling  person  -  you  want  a  dol) 
to  play  with. 


At  Toronto  students  in  the  New 
Left  Caucus  believed  that  power 
in  the  university  depends  ultim- 
ately on  the  power  of  the  state. 
So  they  began  to  challenge  the 
power  of  the  university  -  at 
meetings,  in  classrooms,  etc. 

University  of  Toronto  presi- 
dent Claude  Bissel  responded 
by  firmly  backing  a  hard-line 
treatment  of  any  and  all  campus 
disruptions  and  a  "liberal"  use 
of  state  power,  for  example,  the 
police  in  handling  student  de- 
mands and  actions, 

As  long  as  you  talk,  that's  all 
right  because  liberalism 
preaches  the  separation  of 
thought  and  action.  As  soon  as 
you  act,  the  state  or  its  rep- 
resentative, the  university  board, 
strikes  back  hard  -  Because 
you've  begun  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  PRAXIS! 

Everyone  at  Carieton  says  the 
same  things  couldnt  happen  here. 
You're  darn  right  they  couldnt 
-  because  no  one  has  ever  done 
anything. 


Dun  ton  is  much  too  liberal  - 
he  would  never  respond  like 
Bissell  or  Strand,  people  say. 

Bullshit. 

No  one  around  here  has  ever 
found  just  how  liberal  Dun  ton 
is  or  how  he  would  respond. 

It's  about  time  that  people 
around  here  began  to  explode 
some  of  the  liberal  myths  of 
this  university  -  so  that  all  of 
us  can  see  how  the  power  re- 
lationships are  the  same  -from 
the  board  of  directors  of  Dow 
Chemical  to  the  Economics  100 
professor  in  the  classroom. 

There  was  a  bit  of  a  mix-up 
with  names  on  the  page  ten  col- 
umns last  week. 

The  top  column,  headed 
"wolfe,"  was  written  by  Ray 
Smith. 

And  the  bottom  column,  headed 
"smith,"  was  actually  written 
by  David  Wolfe. 

The  staff  and  printers  of  The 
Carieton  regret  any  confusion 
this  slip  may  have  caused. 


WANTED 
VOLUNTEERS 

by  students's  council  for  lowertown  project, 
{social  work).  For  information  contact 

VERNCE  LYNCH 

care  of  T2 


Is  it  truly  man's  destiny  to  drown  in 


EXCRETIA 


NOTICE 
Attempt  to  set  up  a 
Carieton  Pollution  Probe 


GENERAL  MEETING 

Thursday.  October  9.  1969 
C164  Loeb  12:30/1:30 

GUEST  SPEAKERS 
This  Meeting  Will  Not  Be  Cancelled 


The 

bare  facts 
38-23-35 

Roxanna  Piatt.  Playboy's 
March  /68  Playmate 
in  the  flesh  at  Honest 
John's  new  Snack  Bar 

Thursday  evening 
October  9 

Roxanna  will  sing  and  play 
the  guitar.  Come  and 
enjoy  her  many  talents. 
The  weaker  sex  are  also  invited! 
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the  magician 

The  BEATLES 

ABBEY  ROAD  LP 

$5.50 


the  magician 

35  YORK  ST.  (in  the  Market) 

Record  and  Poster  Shop 


ELECTION 

-RALLY- 


The  people  are  hereby  invited  to  meet  the 
candidates  and  to  get  the  proper  political 
line  (any  one  of  several  current  revisions) 

Candidates  for  the  positions  of  president, 
internal  vice-president  and  journalism  and 
engineering  faculty  reps  will  speak  to  the 
clamoring  masses  in  Theatre  A  at  2  p.m. 
Tuesday,  October  7.  Bring  your  friends. 
You  're  all  invited. 

Ken  Fraser 

Chief  electoral  officer 

THEATRE  A 


2  PM  TUESDAY 
OCTOBER  7 


GRADUATES 

spring  70     fall  70 

grad  photos  will  be  taken  from 
October  20  to  November  7  only 


Make  your  appointment  now  in  the  Raven  office  or  on 
the  bulletin  board  near  the  newspaper  office 


Montreal's  Magic  Theatre: 
environmental  mind  show 


by  Murray  Leiter 


J 


Perhaps  juu  missed  the  week- 
end sound -and -light  show  at 
Mayor  Drapeau's  house,  in  Mont- 
real. There  are  times  when  la 
belle  ville  doesnt  just  throb 
anymore,  it  bursts  into  a  frenzy 
of  mixed  media. 

The  season's  sleeper 

The  sleeper  of  the  Autumn 
season  is  the  Magic  Theatre. 

Le  Theatre  Magique  is  a  small 
festival  of  light,  colour,  sound, 
and  strict  environment.  The  mes- 
sage is  participation,  and  the 
place  is  the  Montreal  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts. 

There  are  only  eight  environ- 
ments to  play  with,  but  each  one 
is  designed  to  let  you-the- 
spectator  become  you-the- 
performer,  ant1  to  come  away 
wondering  which  is  better.  Leo 
Rosshandler,  the  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Museum,  calls  the  show 
a  display  of  "the  savage  force 
and  mysterious  power  of  tech- 
nology, the  product  of  reason." 

Light  and  colour  mean  ritual, 
sound  means  primitive  stimulus, 
plastic-metal  forms  give  the 
mind  a  tactile  grip,  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  see  yourself. 

Which  is  all  very  nice  until 
they  ask  you  to  take  your  shoes 
off  and  you  suddenly  realize  how 
you've  become  stupidly  attached 
to  hiding  your  feet  in  public 
places.  Which  is  all  very  nice 
until  they  ask  you  to  walk  up 
and  on  to  Stephen  Antonakos' 
Walk-On  Neon.  It's  just  a  plat- 
form of  aluminum  surfaced  in 
glass,  under  which  have  been 
arranged  multi-coloured  neon- 
tubes.  The  platform  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  main  lobby,  and  I 
think  that  the  character  who  can 
take  in  the  timed  colour  se- 
quences despite  the  crowds  of 
visitors  running  around  and  the 
rent-a -guards  collecting  shoes 
has  really  got  control  of  his 
mind. 

Space  freak  -  out 

The  rest  of  the  show  is  thank- 
fully less  of  a  group  feelie. 
Stanley  Landsman's  Walk-In  In- 
finity Chamber  is  pure,  unadul- 
terated freak-out  in  space.  It's 
a  cube:  the  outside  wall  is  in 
wood  painted  Black,  and  each 
side  supports  mirror  pierced 
by  "six  thousand  separately 
drilled  holes"  each  containing 
miniature  lights*  The  cube  of 
lights  is  entirely  surfaced  by 
a  see-through  mirror,  and  when 
Unsuspecting  Visitor  walks  in, 
it's  like  falling  into  infinity.  I 
recommend  this  starlight  hole 
of  Calcutta  to  anyone  who's  head 
is  in  nice  places.  You  could  stay 
in  there  for  hours. 

Robert  Whitman's  Dislocating 
Images  is  nothing  less  than  a 
stoboscopic  vagina:  a  dark-room 
of  mirrors  of  all  shapes,  mir- 
rors that  vibrate  and  seem  to 
lunge  out  at  Unsuspecting  Visi- 


tor, who  see  themselves  [iH- 
never  before  in  a  rebirth^B' 
sound  pulse  and  flashing  lig|B( 
A  computer  calculated  thejB 
bration  series,  thank  you.  kJB] 
first  impulse  is  to  see  the  rjB 
as  a  personal  side-show,  |Br 
second  is  to  just  stand  'sSr 
and  let  the  movement  take 
with  it.  Beautiful.  o 
Between  infinity  and  the  wnJSi 
is  Terry  Riley's  Time-  Lag  Sv 
cumulator  to  remind  us  of  i,  j; 
tory.  Just  walk  into  this  cyliniB 
of  glass  doors  and  alumi,,,. '  k 
shout  your  lungs  out  at  your  jB 
particular  hate-object  or  l^^B1 
object,  and  listen  for  the  pl&B 
back.  History  made. 

0 

Nerve  -  centre 


The  next  stop  is  James  Sftf 
Wright's  Electronic  Peristal 
the  nerve-centre  of  the  MaJ 
Theatre,  complete  with  a  ciri 
of  columns  that  brings  you  bJ 
to  2001  :A  Space  Odyssey, 
circuit  boards,  light  panels,  J 
the  sense  that  all  the  brjJ 
bra  in -machinery  was  there  a  m 
long  time  ago= 

Next,  we're  into  Howard  .lonJ 
Sonic  Games  Chamber  compll 
with  sound  sensors,  playing  1 
whole  range  of  noise  and  nJ 
noise  according  to  how  you  wl 
to  move.  Spin  around  In  til 
cobweb  of  sense,  and  listens 
what  you  sound  like. 

When  the  ears  are  satiatB 
it's  time  for  the  eyes,  and  r  T 
is  the  Big  Moment  of  the  TheabB 
the  moment  when  environs  t) 
overtakes  intellect,  and  you  sir.-  d 
onto  Boyd  Mefferd's  StrobB 
Lighted  Floor.  For  those  whoB 
heads  were  in  nice  places  beforB 
this  chamber  is  complete  Hi  tl 
sense- expansion:  a  journey  in 
future.  The  strobes  are  setintB 
floor,  and  fired  at  random  throuB 
squares  of  coloured  filters.  >  B 
that's  what  hits  the  eye  as  \B 
walk  along  this  floating  volcaB 
of  images.  Take  your  time  heiB 
sense  gratification  is  for  frcB 
You  see  your  fellow- visitors  B 
lost  travellers  in  space,  walkiB 
over  a  checker-board  of  tinB 

Charles  Ross's  Prism  EnviroB 
ment  offers  the  summing  upB 
The  Magic  Theatre.  Forty-eigB 
acrylite  prisms  filled  with  dlB 
tilled  water  (421  gallons,  ItS 
said),  and  here  there  is  silencB 
They  are  non-sensual  monolitlB 
milestones  of  pure  distilled  eB 
perience. 


Worth  it 


That  was  a  trip  through  « 
Magic  Theatre,  at  the  MontreB 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  SherbrooB 
Street,  near  Bishop.  The  ®fl 
vironments  were  commissionB 
to  the  Nelson  Gallery  of  AB 
by  the  Performing  Arts  Fourtf,  * 
ation  of  Kansas  City.  The  ei.  l 
hibition  lasts  until  October  <  jj 
and  is  open  on  the  weekenB 

The  trip  to  Montreal  is  won« 
it. 


Arts  Centre  -  Stratford 
start  drama  season 


The  first  productions  in  the 
Stratford  National  Theatre  of 
Canada  inaugural  season  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre  will  include 
six  major  productions  on  a  sub- 
scription series;  three  studio 
theatre  presentation,  three 
tours  of  schools  and  universi- 
ties in  Ottawa;  and  a  main  stage 
children's  theatre  production. 

Included  on  the  subscription 
series,  to  be  presented  in  the 
800-seat  theatre,  are:  Hamlet 
and  The  Alchemist,  Oct.  20-Nov. 
15;  two  plays  to  be  announced, 
Feb.  2-28;  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  School  for  Scandal,  March 
30-April  25. 


III!  , 

In-  , 


Hamlet    and    The  AIchemi!« 
moved  to  Ottawa  after  the  clofL 
of  the  Festival  season  Oct.  wB 
Hamlet,  restaged  for  the  Natiof.T 
al  Arts  Centre,  opens  Oct.  2'  j 

The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  ^  ■ 
School  for  Scandal  will  play  W$ 
tawa  on  the  final  leg  of  StraH 
ford's  winter/spring  tour.  1 

America  Hurrah,  opening  in  U*. . 
studio  theatre  of  the  Nation* 
Arts  Centre  Nov.  20- Dec  6,  W 
the  first  studio  presentation  J 
the  Stratford  National  Thealij 
The  second  presentation  is  Fojl 
tune  and  Men's  Eyes,  opentj 
March,  1970  and  finally,  fM 
Easter  Egg  will  run  April  23-1*'] 
9. 


st  Summer;  Towne  Cinema; 
jjj  lliant  petrotmances  from 

by  Dion  McGrath 

rhere  are  still  artists  in  Amer- 

n  films.  A  restorationoffaith. 
S"-re  I  was,  thinking  perhaps 
iuvwood  had  entered  its  final 
"'nne   the  golden  days  were 

„  the  vitality  dissipated. 
Understand  my  situation.  Look- 
at  the  films  that  have  played 
L„a  lately,  I  was  coming  to 
Include  that  something  was 

'„m  Either  I  was  becoming 
,J,d  familiarity  with  too  many 
inis'  breeding  contempt  for  all, 
,«ine  my  ability  to  enjoy  movies 
r  most  of  what  reached  town  this 
Smmer  was  pretty  awful. 
Now  I  feel  better. 

t  wasn't  me;  it  was  the  films 
me„  you  think  about  it,  it's 
Dt  an  that  reassuring.  How- 
;„  .  .).  So,  believing  in  my- 
all once  more,  I  can  proceed  to 
,U  you  about  the  film  that  got 
,e  talking  about  this  in  the  first 

It's^t  the  Towne  Cinema. 
It's  called  Last  Summer. 
It's  a  good  movie. 
At  the  beginning,  we  are  m- 
roduced  to  three  teenagers, 
andy  (Barbara  Hershey),  Peter 
Richard  Thomas),  and  Dan 
Bruce  Davison)  are  the  children 
f  wealthy  families,  spending 
heir  summer  vacation  on  an 
!a stern-Seaboard  island.  As 
een  at  first,  they  are  gentle, 
pen,  and  carefree,  leading  an 
lmost  idyllic  life. 
The  older  generation,  shown 
nly  briefly,  gets  short  shrift. 
:he  shallowness  and  hypocrisy  of 
he  parents  is  so  sharply  con- 
rasted  with  the  warmth  and  free- 
om  of  their  offspring  that  the 
uestion  forces  itself  to  the  sur- 
ace:  Could  these  children  grow 
p  to  be  like  these adults?Before 
he  film  is  over,  it  is  answered 
pore  forcefully  than  anyone 
(light  have  expected. 
The  catalyst  is  Rhoda  (Cathy 
lurns),  a  girl  the  others  meet 
n  the  beach.  Unlike  them,  she  is 
lain  and  shy,  and  she  provides 
he  one  thing  necessary  to  bring 
|Ut  their  latent  cruelty  -  a  victim. 
The  film  is  so  well-done  in  every 
jepartment  that  it  becomes  dif- 
icult  to  know  who  to  praise.  But, 
linen  in  doubt, go forthedirector. 
iSo,  a  large  bouquet  to  Frank 
ferry.  Having  received  much 
jraise  -  and  not  undeservedly  - 
br  such  films  as  David  and  Lisa 
fd  The  Swimmer,  Perry  demon- 
ftrates  again  that  he  is  one  of 
he  more  significant  artists  in 
he  American  cinema. 
Mis  wife,  and  constant  collabor- 
«or,  Eleanor,  has  fashioned  Evan 
iunter's  novel  into,  an  excellent 
cript,  wonderfully  aliveand 
'eal, 

pnd  lots  of  credit  to  a  group  of 

relatively  unknown  actors  for 

erformances  that  are,  without 

KcepUon,  brilliant. 

phe  result  is  a  film  that  is 

pikingly  realistic  and  intensely 

poving. 

[Anyway,  I  liked  it. 

ciMusic 

The  Windhovers,  Opus; 
Harmony  and  hard  work  make 
[musical  perfection. 

  by  Brian  Chadderton 

■K  you  are  looking  for  the  ear- 
WUtHng,  mind-freaking  sounds 
"the  typical  and  all-too-common 
£  *  B  group,  I  dont  suppose  that 
■  the  Windhovers"  wouldbeyour 
jfhag." 

|=<rt  if  you  happen  to  be  interested 
«>  singing  perfection  and  all- 
ipund  entertainment,  I  suggest 
J™  you  try  to  see  this  group. 
(Joey  are  a  good  example  of  what 
Pe  'other  side"  of  to-day's 
Biusicians  can  do. 
I  Jhe  Windhovers  offer  a  variety 
W  music  that  would  offend  only 
B»  very  wild,  hi  a  market  that 
l™ms  to  be  drifting  away  from 
singing,  they  show  a  de- 
parture trom  the  usual  by  per- 


fecting  four  and  five  part 
harmony. 

And,  alas,  you  can  actually  hear 
the  words,  (or  is  that  passe). 

And  they  do  get  around.  Apart 
from  many  engagements  in  town, 
which  included  out-door  appear- 
ances at  Carleton's  orientation 
festivities,  the  group  has  ap- 
peared in  Montreal  and  have 
plans  for  Radio  and  TV  later 
on  this  winter. 

Their  repertoire  stretches  from 
the  Mama's  and  Papa's  to  the 
Beatles  to  old  folk  and  Modern 
rock.  The  baratone  voice  of  Ray 
Power  (who  doubles  on  guitar) 
fills  the  room  on  lead  and  haunts 
on  harmony.  It's  the  kind  of 
thing  that  makes  you  choke  on 
your  cigarette  and  say,  "where 
in  hell  is  that  voice  coming 
from?" 

Mark  Henderson,  the  groups 
leader,  sings  and  shares  the 
Gibson  12-string  with  Neil  Co- 
hen, (from  ye  olde  Whiffley 
Ghosties).  The  combination  en- 
ables the  group  to  handle  any- 
thing on  the  pop  scene  that  re- 
quires voice. 

But  waitl  If  you  haven't  noticed 
the  deep  voice  and  the  multipe 
harmony  and  the  full  sound  of 
the  12-string  axe,  Look  up,  man, 
Look  up. 

Forget  that  coke  you've  been 
drooling  in  and  the  broken  fag 
that  won't  light.  Look  up,  and  lo 
and  behold,  there  before  your 
eyes  .  .  .  girls,  femmes  fatale 
and  all  that. 

Before  you  is  the  secret  of  the 
group's  charm.  Not  only  does 
this  beauteous  twosome  (Marg 
Cameron  and  Nola  Henderson 
by  name)  add  color  to  the  group's 
show  and  give  the  sound  that 
"something  special"  that  makes 
them  what  they  are  . . .  different. 

Different  because  they  are 
talented.  Different  because  they 
can  sing.  Different  because  they 
are  different. 

The  Windhovers  have  a  busy 
time  ahead  of  them.  Mark  is 
writing  songs  and  arranging  for 
tours  in  Canada  and  the  U.S. 
for  next  summer. 

Although  the  number  of  the 
group's  own  songs  is  limited 
uor  the  time  being),  they  show 
a  flare  of  originality  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  all  their  numbers. 

Their  treatment  of  "I  Call  Your 
Name"  (lennon  and  McCartney) 
would  make  Cass  Eliot  sit  up  and 
listen.  The  group's  creation  of 
a  Mama's  and  Papa's  medley  is 
simply  superb. 

And  they  dont  shy  away  from 
numbers  that  require  some  prac- 
tice (they  do  that  too,  some 
10  or  15  hours  a  week).  "Mule 
Skinner"  is  folky  and  tricky 
enough  to  render  Slip  Mahoney 
tongue-tied. 

All  in  all,  if  the  crowd  was 
any  indication,  Opus  had  a  tre- 
mendous show  this  week,  as  most 
weeks. 

Club  manager  Jim  Legge  has 
done  a  good  job  in  bringing  in 
groups  and  performers  from  out- 
side as  well  as  inside  Ottawa. 

In  the  weeks  to  come,  Montreal 
balladier  Sean  Gagner  will  ap- 
pear with  his  very  competent 
guitarist,  Frank  Morrison,  (re- 
member Frank,  from  the 
"Townsmen"  ...  the  blonde 
guy  who  sang  so  hard  and  well, 
you  thought  his  larynx  would 
Break)  who  has  teamed  up  with 
another  guitarist  to  form  a  group 
called  "Harold",  will  drop  in. 

Also  appearing  will  be  Montreal 
classical  guitarist  Ronnie  (she  s 
a  girl)  Abramson.  Tex  Kromg 
will  be  up  from  New  York  with 
his  own  brand  of  traditional  folk. 
Dave  Wiffen,  of  Three's  A  Crowd 
fame,  has  promised  to  entertain 
solo,  with  his  guitar. 

Manager  Legge  has  created  a 
flrst  class  entertainment  coffee 
house.  MembershiD.  is  50  cents 
nd  on  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Saturday  nights  admission  is  a 
dollar.  They  sell  drinks  and  food 
at  lower  than  popular  prices. 

Oh,  yes,  and  every  Sunday  night 
the  club  has  a  hootenany.  Anyone 
with  a  guitar  is  promised  three 
songs.  Ut  is  rumoured  that  The 
Windhovers  show  up  often). 

So,  some  good  entertainment  is 
in  the  offing  folks,  the  address 
is  152  Metcalfe  Street,  the  place 
is  "Opus". 


cBookg 

The  Mason  Williams  Reading 
Matter,  Doubleday,  100  pages 
Semantics  and  rhythmic  word 
games. 

by  Lydia  Dotto 

The  Mason  Williams  Reading 
Matter  is  largely  an  example  of 
Mason  Williams  indulging  what 
seems  to  be  an  obsession  with 
words. 

That  Is  not  meant  in  any  der- 
ogatory sense.  Williams,  unlike 
many  people,  often  does  good 
things  with  words  and,  in  this 
book,  he  does  it  often  enough 
that  even  its  pop  artish  demean- 
or doesn't  entirely  turn  you  off. 

He  has  a  great  facility  for  cap- 
turing meaning  in  a  brief  ex- 
change, as  witness: 

"Man:  What's  he  got  that  I 

haven t  got? 

Woman:  Awareness. 

Man:  What's  that?" 

But  Williams  is  more  clever 
than  he  is  profound  or  eloquent. 
He  likes  playing  semantical 
games  and  pointedly  shows  up 
man's  ability  to  say  something 
without  really  saying  itCother- 
wise  known  as  the  old  commun- 
ications gap  routine;) 

"Border  Inspector:  What's  In 
the  trunk? 

Border  Crosser:  Nothing,  just 
some  junk." 

The  sounds  of  words  also  hold 
an  obvious  fascination  for  the 
author.  Although  the  book's  na- 
ture and  sea  poems,  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  wax  lyrical, 
are  of  high  school  Quality,  he 
writes  a  series  of  rhythmic  hill- 
billy-like poems  which  are  amus- 
ing, occasionally  gross,  and  quite 
musical.  They  have  exotic  names 
like  Them  Tummy  Gummers, 
Them  Dog  Kickers,  Them  Toad 
Suckers  and  Them  Moose  Goos- 
ers.  Different,  yes. 

Much  of  the  book  reads  like  a 
Smothers  Brothers'  routine, 
which  is  perhaps  natural  and 
doesn't  detract  from  the  over- 
all tone. 

However,  Williams,  a  musician, 
comooser,  performer  and  some- 
times Smothers  Brothers' 
scriptwriter,  lists  his  occupation 
as  none  of  these,  butasa  "Right- 
er." 

Certainly  this  book  is  some  sort 
of  attempt  to  say  great  things 
about  Life  (for  which  he  has  an 
admitted  fondness:  "Isn't  life 
beautiful  /  Isnt  life  gay/Isn't 
life  the  perfect  thing/To  pass 
the  time  away?"),  and  perhaps 
to  inspire  people  to  similar  op- 
tomism.  God  knows  we  need  it. 

Not  that  he's  unaware  of  the 
absurdity  of  it  all  sometimes: 

"Teacher:  Always  live  life  to 
the  fullest,  as  best  you  know 
how  and  circumstances  permit. 

Student:  What  if  you  don't  know 
how  and  circumstances  don't  per- 
mit? 

Teacher:  That's  life." 

That  Mason  Williams  is  multi- 
talented,  I  have  no  doubt,  even 
though  his  talent  seems  to  have 
been  manifested,  so  far,  only  in 
doing  really  keen  tricks  -  like 
writing  Classical  Gas  and  this 
book. 

Don't  get  me  wrong  -  the  sone 
and  the  book  are  good  and  per- 
haps I'm  just  being  unreasonable 
to  wonder  if  something  of  more 
substance  is  going  to  materialize 
from  this  man  who  is  so  obvious- 
ly overloaded  with  talent. 

In  any  event.  The  Mason  Wil- 
liams Reading  Matter  hits  more 
often  than  it  misses  and  that 
makes  It  worth  the  time  and 
effort  to  read. 

Tilm 

Rachel,  rachel;  The  Impossible 
Years,  Mayfair;  -  A  sad  romance 
and  the  new  morality  on  a  dou- 

ble  bill.  

by  Alf  Cryderman 

The  story  of  a  351sh,  spinster 
schoolman,  who  finally  realizes 
she's  living  in  a  rut  and  decides 
to  clinib  out  of  it  may  not  sound 
like  good  viewing  but  when  the 
schoolmarm  is  acted  by  Joanne 
Woodward  under  the  cool  hand 
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direction  of  her  husband  Paul 
Newman  it  becomes  damn  good 
viewing. 

Superlative  is  one  of  the  more 
obvious  adjectives  applied  to 
Mrs.  Newman  in  this  film.  With 
forced  smiles  that  wrinkle  a 
saggy  chin,  the  penguin-like  walk 
of  a  thick-legged,  middle-aged 
woman  slightly  heavy  in  the  tail 
and  the  edge  of  her  plain  white 
slip  showing  under  her  modest 
length  bland  skirt  she  rightfully 
looks  attractive  only  when  she 
thinks  she's  in  love.  Then  the 
smiles  seem  real  and  you  don't 
notice  the  dowdy  features. 

She  can  change 
Two  experiences  make  her  rea- 
lize she  can  change  from  a 
mother-dominated,  masturbat- 
ing m e m o r y-haunted  semi- 
recluse  to  a  living,  breathing, 
eating  other  than  vanilla  ice- 
cream human  being;  with  the 
emphasis  on  the  living. 
A  long  overdue  outpouring  of 
emotion  during  her  attendance 
at  a  revival  meeting  (held  in 
a  building  bearing  the  rather 
obvious  sign,  Tabernacle  of  the 
Dead  and  Reborn)  allows  her  to 
realize  how  deep  and  narrow 
her  rut  is. 

Wispy  romance 
This  leads  her  to  a  wispy  ro- 
mance with  a  childhood  friend, 
played  with  unabashed  relish  by 
James  Olson,  which  results  in 
a  pseudo-pregnancy  and  a  gen- 
uine cyst.  She  then  realizes  all 
she  has  to  do  is  climb  out  to  a 
life  beyond  her  rut.  This  re- 
viewer has  preferred  to  ignore 
most  of  the  death  wish  resolu- 
tion crap  profundity  in  the  film. 
Let's  keep  it  simple. 
Kudos  to  Paul  Newman  for  an 
excellent  directorial  debute. 
Consistent,  fresh,  compassionate 
with  just  enough  innovation  to 
keep  the  brain  in  gear  without 
blowing  a  piston,  one  looks  for- 
ward to  Newman's  next  effort. 
And  while  the  laurel  wreaths 
are  being  freely  strewn  around 
toss  one  to  Stewart  Stern,  who 
wrote  an  excellent,  If  undevi- 
ating,  script  from  Canadian  Mar- 
garet Laurence's  novel,  A  Jest 
of  God. 

Companion  bill  at  the  Mayfair 
this  week  is  The  Impossible 
Years.  The  conflict  between  the 
new  and  old  morality  provides 
a  good  base  for  a  pretty  shaky 
movie. 

Child-parent  conflict 

David  Niven,  who  can  never  be 
completely  bad  but  can  be  so 
much  better,  plays  a  psychiatrist 
who  lectures  at  university  about 
child-parent  conflict  and  writes 
books  on  the  subject  but  has  many 
supposedly  hilarious  problems 
in  raising  his  own  teenage 
daughters.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  tone  and  dialogue  of  the 
movie  that  the  people  who  made 
it  are  practitioners  of  the  old 
morality  and  just  guess  which 


wins  out  in  the  end.  Right. 

Direction,  script  and  acting  are 
adequate,  although  dialogue  is 
under  par,  often  consisting  of 
David  Niven  and  Lola  Albright 
(who  plays  the  mother)  saying 
things  like  "You're  not  suggest- 
ing she's  .  .  ."  with  the  last 
words  left  unspoken  as  they  stare 
in  open-mouthed  supposed  shock 
at  each  other. 

Lush  photography 

But  that's  not  to  say  the  movie 
isnt  funny  in  parts,  even  some 
of  the  dialogue.  And  the  photo- 
graphy is  lush,  especially  when 
the  camera  is  focussed  on  scenic 
newcomer,  Christina  Ferrare, 
who  plays  the  older  daughter. 

Next  week  the  Mayfair  will  be 
showing  John  Frankenheimer's 
Grand  Prix  and  John  Boorman's 
much  praised  Point  Blank,  two 
oldies  but  goodies. 


SUNNYSIDE 
CLEANERS 
Free  Delivery 

eron  Rd.  to  Wellington  & 
Driveway  to  Holland 


luke 

gibson  WT^ 


kensington 
market 


after  hours  -  midnite  to  4  am 
friday  -  powerhouse 
Saturday  -  one  minute  hate 


October  7  -  12 

keith 
mckie 

of 

kensington 
market 


every  monday  -  hiboutenanny 


hibou 


521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 


The  Closest  Theatre  fo  Carleton  UniveN 

Today  and  Saturday 

"RACHEL  RACHEL" 


MAYFAIR 


s  Woodward 

us  ••  THE  IMPOSSIBLE  YEARS" 


ADULT 


Next  Week  Startm, 
GRAND  PRIX"  - 
"POINT  BLANK" 


nday!  -  All  Co/oi 
res  Garner  plus 


TODAY 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  card-carrying  msmbers  of  The 
Carleton  in  the  office  next  to  Honest  John's  cafeteria,  to  discuss 
policy,  format,  and  direction  of  the  paper.  Location  of  The  Car- 
leton staff  party  on  Saturday  October  4  will  also  be  announced. 

2.00  p.m. 


Would  oil  persons  currently  writing  reviews  and 
all  persons  interested  in  writing  reviews  for  The 
Carleton  please  contact  Lydia  Dotto  in  the  Car- 
leton office  between  11:30  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday. 
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Ravens  crucified  by  Windsor 


A  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way  to  the  championship  -  the 
Windsor  Lancers.  (Actually,  the  Detroit  Lions  got  on  the  wrong 
bus  and  ended  up  here.)  It's  a  tribute  to  our  defence  that  we 
held  them  for  only  two  offensive  touchdowns.  Why  didn't  we 
question  the  fact  they  played  as  well  as  they  did  and  didn't  play 
like  Windsor  Lancers  are  supposed  to  play?  It  was  the  old  De- 
troit Lion  in  Windsor  Lancer  uniforms  trick.  Well,  at  least  we 
1  plucked  a  few  feathers.  But  who  said  rain  would  run  off  a  raven's 
back? 


Look  to  Lutheran 
for  redemption 


Oh  yes  -  the  game. 
Windsor  passed  and  ran  effic- 
jiently,  no  better  than  us  mind 
I  you,  but  enough  to  make  the 
game  interesting. 

Copious  injuries  married  an 
[otherwise  rough,  dirty  game. 
1  Windsor's  quarterback  stood  up 
!  well  in  spite  of  our  devastating 
pass  rush.  But  then  too  often 
our  devastating  pass  rush  stood 
I  up. 

Two  long  TD's  in  the  first 
half  put  in  jeopardy  the  nice 
relationship  our  defence  had  de- 
veloped with  their  receivers. 
(Never  trust  a  lion  in  chicken's 

[clothing.) 

While  the  game  continued  more 
or  less  sporadically  in  the  stands, 

'Steve  Wormith,  number  5  on  your 
program,  number  one  in  your 
heart,  made  a  stunning  catch 
and/or  run  of  55  yards  into  the 
Windsor  end  zone.  That  accounted 
for  about  two-sevenths  of  our 
pass  offence,  which  in  turn  was 
double  our  ground  gains. 
Warren  Throop  made  a  bril- 
liant claim  for  attention  by  danc- 


ing for  a  dazzling,  if  not  stunning, 
60  (at  least)  yard  punt  return. 
Unfortunately,  Warren  was  called 
back  for  going  just  too  far  left 
of  centre,  no  reflection  upon  his 
political  leanings  intended,  and 
stepping  out  of  bounds. 

Little  Billy  Beaton  tells  us  he 
played  an  outstanding  game  at 
offensive  guard.  He  may  be  of- 
fensive but  not  outstanding. 
We  play  Waterloo  Lutheran  this 
weekend  despite  their  37-7  vic- 
tory over  Ottawa  U.  They  are 
reportedly  large,  agile  and  ripe 
for  plucking.  Ranked  number  7 
in  the  country,  they  bring  im- 
pressive credentials  with  them 
this  weekend  to  our  field  -  some 
credentials  weighing  as  much  as 
260  pounds. 
But  as  Avis  knows,  when  you  are 
number  two  you  try  harder.  We're 
not  exactly  number  two,  being 
ranked  number  12  nationally  - 
the  rankings  being  changed  to  pro- 
tect the  innocent. 
Ah  well  Bob  Eccles,  after  all  we 
do  play  for  fun.  See  you  at  2:00. 
And  well  you  may  ask,  we  lost 
21-6. 


The  Ravens  will  be  flying  again 
tomorrow  when  Waterloo  Luth- 
eran invades  the  nest. 

The  birds  have  smoothed  their 
feathers  and  sharpened  their 
claws  after  being  grounded  by 
bad  weather,  bad  luck  and  a 
surprisingly  good  Windsor  team 
last  weekend. 

Everything  went  badly  last  Sat- 
urday but  the  Ravens  will  go  well 
tomorrow  -  they'll  have  to  if 
they  are  going  to  beat  Waterloo. 


Last  week  Waterloo  annihilated 
the  highly  rated  Ottawa  U  Gee 
Gees.  They  stomped  the  Zoo 
right  into  the  earth  and  ran  up 
a  37-7  final  score. 

Everything  will  be  different  to- 
morrow*. 

Last  week's  game  did  one  thing 
for  the  birds:  it  made  them  mad, 
and  angry  Black  Power  is  a 
force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Ravens  don*t  like  losing  -  they 
won't. 


TENNIS:  Ravens 
win  at  R.M.C. 


Soccer  birds  lose  to  Laval 


by  Simon  Riley 
Carleton  lost  the  game  on  Sat- 
urday but  on  the  basis  of  ninety 
minutes  of  play  they  showed 
themselves  to  be  the  superior 
team.  It  was  the  first  game  of 
the  season  for  the  Ravens  and 
probably  one  they  would  like  to 
f  forget. 

In  the  first  half  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  wind  Carleton 
enjoyed  a  big  edge  in  play.  How- 
ever they  failed  to  take  advantage 
of  a  disorganized  Laval  defence, 
particularly  their  goalie  who  at 
*hnes  appeared  unfamiliar  with 
his  position. 

Armand  Solomonescu  and  Dan 
Natofe  dropping  back  from  their 
inside  forward  positions  played  a 
strong  game.  They  controlled  the 
midfield  and  together  with  Greg 
Milanovich  found  a  lot  of  room 
w  move  and  set  up  plays. 
■A  hi  spite  of  this  they  couldnt 
Penetrate  the  penalty  area. 
I  At  least  six  offsides  stalled 
I  many  potential  chances  to  score 


and  together  with  the  fact  that 
the  "Laval  goalie  only  handled 
about  three  shots  in  the  game 
shows  up  the  apparent  ineptitude 
of  the  forward  line. 

Laval  scored  unexpectedly  with 
ten  minutes  to  go  in  the  first 
half.  Patrick  Gbegblelegbe, 
Laval's  most  dangerous  player, 
shot  the  ball  down  the  middle 
from  twenty-five  yards  out. 
Goalie  Kim  Smith  fumbled  with  the 
ball  after  an  easy  save.  A 
scramble  resulted  and  Ishemael 
Acolatse  was  there  to  shoot  the 
ball  in  the  empty  net. 

A  lucky  goal? 

Perhaps,  but  Laval  were  the 
opportunists  and  made  no  mis- 
take about  it.  This  goal  prompted 
coach  Grozdanovic  to  replace 
Smith  with  left-winger  Les  Feny- 
vesi  who  has  a  lot  of  experience 
In  goal. 

Except  for  a  surge  late  in  the 
game  when  Carleton  bouned  the 
ball  off  the  crossbar,  Laval  was 
able  to  keep  the  Ravens  off  the 
scoresheet. 


Manager  Olutola  is  planning  to 
juggle  the  line-up  as  a  result 
in  order  to  mount  some  kind  of 
scoring  threat. 

.  One  decision  is  whether  to  use 
Kim  Smith,  a  promising  rookie, 
or  Les  Fenyvesi  in  goal.  If  the 
latter  is  the  case  then  this  will 
leave  a  big  gap  at  left  wing.  This 
move  could  see  Greg  Milano- 
vick  moving  from  centre  forward 
to  the  wing  for  he's  not  a  "goal- 
hundry"  type  of  player;  allowing 
either  Solomonescu  or  Natufe  to 
take  over  at  centre  forward. 
One  source  of  satisfaction  was 
the  defence.  Barry  Cooper,  Eddy 
Bol  and  Nobert  Borzym  turned  in 
solid  performances.  Particularly 
pleasing  was  the  play  of  new- 
comer Stuart  Cawthorne  at  left 
half.  What  he  may  lack  in  fin- 
esse at  times  he  makes  up  in 
his  excellent  recovery  and  a 
lot  of  determination. 
The  next  game  is  at  home  to  the 
University  of  Montreal,  last 
year's  champions,  at  2  p.m.  and 
it  should  be  an  entertaining  game. 


KINGSTON  -  Carleton  Univer- 
sity won  the  first  Royal  Military 
College  invitational  tennis  tour- 
nament Saturday. 

The  Ravens  were  in  first  place 
with  14  wins  and  two  losses  when 
rain  forced  cancellation '  of  the 
scheduled  doubles  matches. 

At  that  point  -  with  singles 
play  completed  -  Waterloo  were 
second  with  13-3,  Queen's  third 
with  7-9  and  York,  fourth,  6-10. 
The  hosts,  R.M.C.,  went  winless 
in  16  singles  matches. 

Paul  Henry,  number  two  man  on 
last  year's  team,  and  Gerry  Fi- 
lion,  with  Ottawa  University  last 
year,  both  won  all  four  of  their 
matches.  Filion,  who  had  lost  a 
three-set  match  to  Dave  Perlin 
of  Waterloo  on  Friday,  bounced 
back  to  defeat  Perlin  in  three 
sets  Saturday,   6-3,  3-6,  6-4. 

Mar  inns  Wins,  playing  his  fourth 


year  with  the  Ravens,  won  his 
first  three  matches  then  lost  his 
fourth  -  only  his  second  loss  in 
singles  in  his  four  years  with 
the  Ravens. . . 

Mike  Pulchny,  a  substitute  last 
year,  won  three  out  of  four  mat- 
ches, clinching  first  place  for  the 
Ravens  by  defeating  Gordon  Laing 
of  Queen's,  7-5,  3-6,  6-4.  Pul- 
chny lost  his  service  only  once 
against  Laing  -  when  he  lost  the 
second  set. 

Following  the  meet,  Coach  Joe 
Scanlon  named  Wins,  Henry,  Fil- 
ion and  Pulchny  and  as  his  start- 
ing line-up  for  the  Ontario-Que- 
bec Conference  eastern  division 
championships  at  Carleton  this 
week.  Paul  Rainville,  a  rookie, 

Entries  are  expected  in  the 
tournament  from  Laval,  Mon- 
treal, McGill,  Queen's  and  Ot- 
tawa U.  as  well  as  Carleton. 


After  the  first  day  of  play 
STANDINGS 


Carleton 

9  wins 

2  losses 

McGill 

8  wins 

4  losses 

Montreal 

7  wins 

4  losses 

Ottawa  U- 

4  wins 

8  losses 

Laval 

3  wins 

7  losses 

Queens 

3  wins 

9  losses 

CARLETON  TEAM 

Marinus  Wins 

3  wins 

— ,  losses 

Paul  Henry 

3  wins 

-  losses 

Gerry  Fillion 

3  wins 

-  losses 

Play  continues  today,  weather  permitting 
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Now  Ollicer,  You  Don't  Have  To  Frisk  Old  Pedro,  Do  You? 

Of  booze,  brawl,  and  ball 


With  the  Panda  game  approach- 
ing, The  Carletoit  spoke  with 
coach  Kim  McQuaig  of  the  Ravens 
on  crowd  control  and  the  flow 
of  spirits.  Our  main  interest  was 
to  determine  what  steps,  if  any, 
would  be  taken  to  prevent  blood 
flowing  like  booze  at  the  game. 
However,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
newcomers  at  the  University,  a 
brief  history  of  the  Panda  game 
is  warranted. 

This  will  be  the  fifteenth  Panda 
game. 

Jack  Snow  put  the  Panda  bear 
up  for  competition  originally.  The 
competition  was  not  keen  at  first 
with  Ottawa  U„  a  much  larger 
school  at  the  timewhenCarleton 
who  was  still  in  their  infancy, 
winning  the  majority  of  the 
games.  Owing  to  some  close 
games  like  13-12  and  14-13,  the 
rivalry  intensified  within  the  last 
seven  years.  Carleton  lost  the 
Rame  last  year  on  the  last  play 
(ailing  to  complete  a  two  point  con 
version  attempt.  . ..  The 

hijinks  with  the  panda  itself,  all 
in  good  faith,  have  been  interest- 
ing. The  panda  has  been  kidnap- 
ped, buried,  sent  on  a  world  tour, 
people  have  been  held  ransom  for 
it  and  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  game  by  a  helicopter  and  a 
Brink's  Security  truck. 

Coach  McQuaig  stated  that  the 
student  discipline  authority,  in 
his  opinion,  was  competent  when 
Carleton  played  universities  out- 
side the  city. 

In  his  eight  years  or  so  around 
the  university  both  as  studentand 
coach,  he  has  never  seen  a  ser- 
ious incident  as  longastheS.D.A. 
were  present.  He  said,  "Our 
plant,  for  the  Panda  game  itself 
are  somewhat  along  the  lines  we 
had  last  year;  I  think  the  crowd 
control  improved,  immensely 
where  we  used  the  S.D.A.  where- 


ever  possible  and  we  had  fifteen 
off  duty  policemen  who  also 
helped  these  people.  The  biggest 
improvement  last  year  was  the 
separation  of  the  schools." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  practice  to  have  both 
schools  sit  on  one  side  and  have 
the  adults  and  others  sit  on  the 
other  side. 

This  year  Carleton  will  sit  on 
the  north  side  while  Ottawa  U. 
have  the  South  side  Coach  Mc- 
Quaig continued, 

"Guelph  had  the  same  secur- 
ity system  as  we  have,  apparent- 
ly with  a  few  people  around  and 
there  were  no  incidents.  The  fact 
that  Carleton  is  based  on  the 
honour  system  has  affected  the 
methods  on  crowd  control. 
Queen's  has  a  group  of  people 
who  frisk  you  when  entering  the 
ball  park  to  see  if  anyone  has 
liquor  and  they  are  very  rigid, 
can  even  be  rigid  to  the  point 
of  physical  coercion.  I  know  St, 
Francis  Xavier  has  a  whole  stud, 
police  force,  that's  what  they  call 
them." 

"The  student  discipline  au- 
thority came  into  being  only  in 
the  last  year.  Before  that,  Pan- 
da games  have  been  controlled 
by  protective  agencies.  Three 
Panda  games  ago,  there  was  a 
problem  concerning  the  throwing 
of  bottles,  or  the  occurrence  of 
physical  violence.  Within  the  last 
seven  years,  the  student  coun- 
cils and  the  athletic  departments 
have  met  to  decide  on  the  cri- 
teria for  student  discipline."  By 
the  way,  the  objects  of  these 
meetings  were  to  have  theS.D.A. 
he  a  representee  force  from  both 
universities  and  at  the  games  to 
have  them  travel  in  pairs,  one 
from  each  university.  They  would 
operate  with  the  assistance  of 
off  duty  policemen.  Unfortun- 


ately, last  year,  tne  S.D.A.  was 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  Car- 
leton students  who  could  not  tell 
the  Ottawa  U.  students  what  to 
do. 

Similar  to  last  year,  the  StD.A„ 
will  be  used  most  likely  in  the 
Carleton  stands.  Coach  McQuaig 
continued,  "In  comparison  to 
other  universities,  Carleton  stu- 
dents don't  tend  to  be  over-ex- 
uberant. One  of  the  things  that 
is  present  however  is  the  fact 
that  we  are  one  of  the  only 
situations  in  all  of  Canada  where 
two  schools  in  the  same  city, 
two  large  schools,  compete 
against  each  other.  This  is  where 
you  can  get  problems." 

Speaking  on  the  drinking  sit- 
uation at  the  game  Kim  McQuaig 
commented,  '  'There  has  been 
some  consideration  whether  we 
should  frisk  people  at  the  Panda 
game,  whether  the  S.D.A,  should 
ask  people  to  leave  if  you  have 
liquor.  I'm  not  sure  if  this  is 
going  to  be  done.  I  think  it's 
almost  impossible  to  directly 
cut  out  everyone  entering  with 
something  on  them;  if  you  catch 
the  obvious  ones,  you've  done  part 
of  the  job.  If  student  opinion 
is  strong  enough  to  prevent  peo- 
ple getting  out  of  hand,  then 
you  wouldn't  get  the  problem. 
It's  when  you  have  the  group 
philosophy  or  psycholog  *hat  stu- 
dents get  hepped  up  and  throw 
bottles.  I  think  if  you  take  an 
individual  in  this  situation  and 
ask  him  'Are  you  going  to  throw 
this  bottle?'  he  wouldn't  even 
consider  it.  I  have  a  pretty  high 
opinion  of  students  and  most  of 
them  aren't  interested  in  this 
at  all.  Going  to  a  football  game, 
I  think,  is  an  outing.  They  go 
for  the  weather,  the  people,  the 
entertainment,  the  things  before 
and  after  the  game,  which  is 
good." 


Lost  and  Found 

HOURS:  12:30  to  2:30  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 
 6:00  to  7:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 

LOCATION:  1st  LEVEL  OF  LOEB  BUILDING 


STUDENTS  NEEDED 

to  hang  pictures,  set  up  displays,  and  work  at 
information  desk  during  exhibits  ...$1.25  an 
hour,  male  or  female. 

All  interested  contact  the 
Art  Department  Secretary  231-2791 


"words  words  words" 

Poetry  or  Prose 

We  need  them  both  for  publication  of  two  literary 
supplements.  Leave  your  work  in  the  CARLETON 
Office  in  care  of  Dave  Smithy  


OTTAWA  FILM  SOCIETY 


35th  SEASON 


1  -  REVOLUTION  (8  progromt): 

|_a  chinoise  (Godord),  Revolution  (O'Connell) 
Prime  Delle  Rivoluiiono  (Pertolucci),  etc. 

2  -  SEPT  DU  SEPTIEME  ART  (7  French  film*) 

Lo  vio,  I'amour,  lo  marl  (LclcucM, 
Le  mondar  (Sembene),  Le  grand  omour  (Etoin) 

3  -  INTERNATIONAL  SERIES  (10  programs) 

Shame  (Bergman),  Stolen  Kisses  (Tralfoul), 
Dutchman  (Harvey),  etc. 

For  brochure  with  lull  detoils  and  membership  appl 
Membership  Secretary, 


(6:00 
Notionol  Library 
Tuesdays  beginning  Oct.  21 


$6:00 
Notionol  Library 
Wednesdays  boginning  Oct.  22 
:.IO:0D  (Student*:  57:00) 
Nolionol  Arts  Centre 
Mondays  beginning  Oct.  20 


Ottawa  Film  Society 

P.O.Box  914,  Ottowa.Ontari. 


WANTED: 

STUDENT  PREFECTS 

for  Carleton  Home  Games 

October  4,  11,  and  18 

FINANCIAL  REMUNERATION 
S4.00  PER  GAME 


APPLY  IN  T-2 


NOTICE 

The  Student's  Council  is  presently 

reviewing  The  Constitution  of  the 

Carleton  University  Student 

Association,  Inc. 
• 

All  persons  who  have 
suggestions  for  revisions 
are  asked  to  submit  them  in 
writing  to  T-2  before  Oct.  10,  1969. 


Collin  Jones 


sports  on  the  campus 


Editor;  Gary  Mallet  -  Photo  Editor:  Mark  Fawcetl 


Stall:  Louise  Hoore  and  Don  Cu 
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Sports  relevant  to  university  experience  because. 


Other  extra  -  curricular  activities  become  a  bore 


Are  sports  relevant  to  the  uni- 
versity experience? 

Well,  a  few  thousand  people  at 
last  Saturday's  football  game 
thought  so;  the  2,000  plus  that 
actively  participated  in  last 
year's  men's  interfac  program 
thought  so;  the  basketball  and 
hockey  fans  and  players  will 
think  so,  as  will  the  tennis  buffs, 
the  soccer  players,  the  wrest- 
lers, the  volleyball  players,  and 
so  on,  and  so  on,  and  on  

Why  does  the  number  of  people 
who  participate  in  sports  at 
Carleton  surpass  the  number  of 
people  involved  in  any  other  sin- 
gle activity  —  or  any  10  for  that 
matter?  The  reasons  are  many, 
and  varied. 

Some  people,  like  the  writer  of 
this  article,  became  Involved  in 
the  athletic  program,  because 
other  extra-curricular  activities 
which  they  were  once  interested 
in,  have  become  an  awful  bore. 
Students'  council,  for  example, 
—  the  same  people,  the  same  is- 
sues, the  same  personality  clas- 
hes... generally  the  same  b.  s. 
occuring  year  after  year. 

Involvement  in  sports  gives  one  a 
great  sense  of  accomplishment, 
develops  the  personality,  and  a- 
bove  all  helps  keep  you  in  physi- 
cal condition.  Many  of  the  other 
activities  at  Carleton  give  you 
nothing  but  a  headache. 

Other  people,  like  Kevin  Kelly, 
residence  representative  o  n 
council,  find  it  possible  to  parti- 
cipate in  both  major  extra-curri- 
cular activities -student  politics 
and  sports. 

"Interfac  sports  are  a  lot  of 
fun,"  said  Kelly,  "they  are  good 
for  exercise  and  you  meet  a  lot 
of  people." 

"All  in  all  I  think  they  are  a 
very  necessary  part  of  the  uni- 
versity because  without  sports 
more  people  than  there  even  are 
now  would  be  lethargic,"  said 
Kelly. 

"Varsity  sports?"  he  queried, 
"yes  I  watch  them.  You  know  the 
siogan  thai  Connaught  Park  race- 
track is  using,  'Come  out  and  yell 
at  a  horse,  it's  good  for  you', 
maybe  that's  the  reason.  Well 
anyway,  they're  entertaining." 

Mary  Jane  Thornton,  former 
president  of  women's  residence, 
has  forsaken  the  political  life, 
and  is  tryingtodevelophcrknow- 
ledge  of  sports  in  order  to  have 
a  common  ground  of  communica- 
tion with  members  of  the  oppo- 
site sex, 

"My  dad  once  told  me  that  to 
get  along  in  a  man 's  world  I  would 
have  to  talk  a  man's  lingo, "  she 
said. 


"Living  in  coed  residence  I've 
found  that  guys  talk  about  sports 
when  they  are  together  far  more 
than  I  ever  imagined,"  she  said. 

"Up  to  now  all  athletics  has 
meant  to  me  is  that  it  is  a  con- 
versation I  am  forced  to  listen 
to  when  I  am  .mating  with  a  num- 
ber of  guys  at  the  same  table. 
I  have  never  had  any  positive 
views  on  the  subject  before,  but 
now    I  am  trying,"  she  said. 

But  Miss  Thornton  did  add, 
"I  enjoy  watching  the  Raven's 
basketball  gamss..,.  especially 
Dave  Medhurst." 

So  if  even  the  athletically  uni- 
volved  admit  that  athletics  do 
indeed  have  a  place  at  Carleton 
it  must  be  agreed  that  the  ath- 
letic program  is  very  relevant  to 
our  university  years. 

Now  that  it  is  established,  all 
that  remains  is  to  inform  the 
eager  sports-minded  public  what 
we  will  have  this  year  to  keep 
the  jock- strappers  happy. 

The  athletic  program  is,  once 
again,  bigger  and  better  this 
year.  Three  new  varsity  sports 
have  been  added,  eight  new  staff 
members  have  been  appointed, 
and  the  interfac  program  will 
again  be  top  notch. 

The  three  new  sports,  gym- 
nastics, wrestling  and  volleyball 
will  be  under  Bronco  Grozdano- 
vic.  Blake  Harris  and  Jim 
Gauthier,  respectively,  The 
teams  will  of  course  be  known 
as  the  "Ravens," 

These  three  men,  plus  Peggy 
Edwards,  the  director  of  wo- 
ham,  the  Robins'  basketball 
coach,   Pat  O'Brien,  who  will 


coach  the  junior  varsity  Cardi- 
nals' basketball  squad,  and  foot- 
ball coaches  Bob  Wills  and  Bill 
Edwards,  round  out  the  list  of 
new  faces  on  the  coaching  staffs. 

There  are  also  three  new  faces 
in  the  administrative  jungle  at 
the  field  house,  and  two  of  them 
are  very  pretty.  Susan  Twinn  and 
Marilyn  McCormick  have  been 
signed  on  to  replace  secretary 
Linda  Crozier,  who  is  now  mar- 
ried to  former  Raven  Basketball 
star  Pat  Stewart. 

The  other  new  face  isn't  pretty 
but  it's  friendly.  It  belongs  to 
Tom  (Chester)  Barton  who  pro- 
bably has  some  very  fancy  title 
but  is  basically  a  business  mana- 
ger. 

Add  seven  more  names  to  those 
three  and  you  have  a  handy  "Who's 
Who?"  guide  for  when  you  drop  in 
to  see  people  at  the  field  house — 
Keith  Harris  (director  of  ath- 
letics —  the  one  with  the  bald 
spot),  Kim McCuaig(football head 
coach,  interfac  sports,  assistant 
director  of  athletics  —  wears 
glasses  and  a  perpetual  smile), 
Bryan  Kealey  (hockey  head  coach) 
public  relations,  assistant  di- 
rector of  athletics  —  the  one  with 
the  big  cigar  and  the  big  belly), 
Peggy  Edwards  (women's  direc- 
tor of  athletics,  and  general  head 
coach  andco-ordinatorat  large-- 
you  can't  miss  her,  she's  the 
one  with  all  the  curves),  Bud 
Corkran  (special  events,  interfac 
sports,  varsity  trainer,  --  little 
fellow  with  a  brushcut),  Carolyn 
Monsour  (chief  secretary  —  you 
might  have  to  ask  around  for  her 
as  she  will  Drobably  be  on  her 


coffee  break).  Francis  Starr 
(equipment  manager  and  fighter 
for  social  justice  —  he's  the 
bearded  fellow  with  the  orange 
pants),  and  Dave  Hannay  (Mr. 
Starr's  assistant  —  affable  young 
fellow,  the  youngest  male  staff 
member).  And  across  the  road  in 
the  gymnasium  you  will  find  Pat 
Wolfe,  who  runs  the  tuck  shop, 
supervises  the  use  of  the  facili- 
ties and  is  also  a  business  mana- 
ger. He  is  aided  by  Cliff  Niman. 

These  are  the  people  you  will  be 
meeting  when  you  go  out  for  a 
varsity  team,  play  interfac 
sports,  or  just  use  the  gymna- 
sium facilities. 

On  the  varsity  level,  Carleton 
has  gymnastics,  wrestling,  vol- 
leyball, tennis,  soccer,  skiing 
plus  the  big  three,  football,  bas- 
ketball and  hockey.  The  first 
three  sports,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, are  all  new  to  the  men's 
program  this  year. 

The  tennis  team  is  the  defend- 
ing eastern  Ontario  Quebec  Ath- 
letic Association  champs  and 
have  always  had  a  winning  tradi- 
tion under  head  coach  Joe  Scan- 
Ion. 

Last  year  the  soccer  Ravens 
missed  the  0.  Q.  A.  A.  playoffs 
by  three  points  and  hope  to  do 
better  this  year. 

The  skiers  will  have  Mike 
Whittington  back  as  coach  and 
the  y  should  be  getting  organi- 
zed in  November, 

The  football  team  is  under  a 
new  head  coach,  Kim  McCuaig 
and  after  a  good  season  opener 
in  which  they  downed  Guelph  25  - 
12  they  had  their  problems  in  a 


Keith  Harris 


lacklustre  performance  against 
the  University  of  Windsor 
Saturday.  Tomorrow's  game  witj, 
the  undefeated  Waterloo- Luthe. 
ran  Golden  Hawks  will  either 
make  or  break  them  as  far  as  a 
league  championship  is  concer- 
ned. 

The  basketball  squad,  with  Dicv 
Brown  at  the  helm,  has  its  two 
top  players,  Denis  Schuthe  and 
Dave  Medhurst,  both  back  in  ae. 
tion,  and  with  newcomer  Dan 
Ryan,  the  outstanding  high  schoo] 
player  in  Ottawa  last  year,  they 
should  once  again  be  a  le~ 
power.  „  . 

Last  year  they  finished  the 
season  with  a  10  -  0  record  in 
league  play  and  were  then  elimu 
nated  in  O.  Q.  A.  A.  playoff 
action  in  Windsor  by  the  Mc- 
Master  Marrauders. 

The  hockey  team,  with  Bryan 
Kealey  handling  the  coaching 
chores,  looks  to  be  our  best  bet 
for  an  O.  Q.  A.  A.  champion- 
ship, on  paper  at  least. 

Returning  are  the  eastern  lea- 
gue's top  scoring  line  of  Wayne 
Small,  John  Heslop  and  Wes  Pe- 
ters, plus  a  large  number  of  last 
year's  squad.  Also,  former  na- 
tional  team  players  Derek  Hoi. 
mes  and  Jim  Keon,  Dave's  young, 
er  brother,  will  be  playing  for  the 
Birds  this  season. 

The  interfac,  or  intramural  pro- 
gram, here  is  a  large  one.  Flaj 
football,  cross-country  runnin) 
squash,  badminton,  basketball, 
volleyball,  broomball,  hockey, 
wrestling,  modern  dancing,  goli 
and  swimming  will  be  among  tlx 
sports  offered.  Anyone  intereste 
in  playing  should  contact  theii 
whip,  or  the  field  house  at  231 
2646. 

Powder  puff  football,  moden 
dancing  and  many  of  the  abovi 
sports  are  also  offered  for  wo 
men. 

As  far  as  the  gym  facilities  an 
concerned  —  they  are  excellent 
Carleton  has  one  of  the  fines 
gym  floors  in  the  country,  a  tar 
tan  which  is  very  similar  to  tin 
substance  used  intheall-weathei 
tracks. 

Known  as  the  Raven's  Nest,  the 
gym,  has  a  folding  curtain  whicl 
can  be  let  down  to  divide  the  gyt 
in  half  to  let  different  activitie 
carry  on  simultaneously. 

There  is  also  a  fully  moden 
weight  lifting  room,  four  squasa 
courts,  a  multi-purpose  room,  ■ 
combative  room,  locker  room m 
a  lounge,  meeting  rooms  and  a 
press  box. 

Everything  is  there  but  the  pew - 
pie...  who  not  amble  down  arcl 
get  your  money's  worth  out  m 
your  athletic  fees? 


Undergrad  clubs  are 
highlight  of  social  life 


past  years  at  Carleton  stu- 
nts attended  some  lectures 
ring  the  week  and  promised  to 
their  work  on  the  weekends, 
lut  after  Thursday  night  at 
>  rentez-vous,  promises  are 
fgotten,  and  the  weekend  is 
pposed  to  be  fun-time  anyway. 
Jjth  higher  student  enrollment 
Is  year,  the  social  climate  at 
irleton  should  be  better  than 
er  before. 

Spirit  and  enthusiasm 
Yhat  will  make  it  better  is 
irit  and  enthusiasm  on  the 
rt  of  the  students.  And  that's 
iat  the  members  of  the  execu- 
te of  the  Art,  Journalism,  Com- 
erce  and  Engineering  societies 
e  all  working  for  faculty  this 

"he  undergrad  societies  pro- 
de  most  of  the  on-campus  en- 
rtainment  at  Carleton. 
?he  proven  function  of  the  AUS 
to  provide  entertainment  for 
1  students,  but  it  is  also  de- 
gned  for  the  benefit  of  all 
tsmen. 

»lany  events  for  this  year  have 
:en  planned  by  the  AUS  -  but 

the  apathy  shown  by  students 
st  week  prevails  Carleton  stu- 
nts will  miss  out  on  many  fun- 
nes,  says  Tim  Bezanson,  pre- 
dent  of  the  AUS. 
Che  arts  and  engineering  so- 
eties  will  combine  their 
weeks"  into  one  this  year,  at 
e  beginning  of  November. 
Jill  Ross,  AUS  treasurer 
tesnt  know  whether  the  week 

for  "war  or  peace*'  but  he 
>es  know  that  the  highlight  of 
e  week  will  be  the  Screwball 

Carleton's  version  of  f,Dra- 
ila  versus  Godzilla  in  a  beer 
ol". 

)ther  planned  events  are  a  tri- 
ple race  around  the  quad,  mov- 
s  to  be  screened  throughout 
e  week,  and  a  canoe  race  if 
e  Rideau  hasn't  rurned  to  sol- 


If  anyone  has  recovered  from  the 
Screwball  and  has  nothing  to 
do  on  New  Year's  Eve,  he  or 
she  can  come  with  a  date  to  a 
dress-up,  on  campus  party. 

For  skiers,  a  weekend  ski- 
trip  will  be  planned  in  January 
leaving  on  Friday  and  returning 
on  Sunday  night. 

For  beer  lovers  with  AUS  cards 
several  stags  will  be  held  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  first  probably 
at  the  beginning  of  October.  The 
bubbly  drink  is  free  for  all  mem- 
bers. 

Movies  and  special  occasion 
dances  and  a  float  in  the  home- 
coming parade  are  also  on  the 
AUS  program  this  year,  as  well 
as  guest  speakers  who  will  cover 
educational  topics  of  interest  to 
students 

As  well  as  participation  of  stu- 
dents, the  AUS  is  looking  for 
committee  chairmen  for  all  ev- 
ents planned  this  year. 

Anyone  interested  should  drop 
by  office  T-15  in  the  tunnel. 

The  Commerce  Society  has  a 
mixing  of  social  and  academic 
events,  more  than  any  other  so- 
ciety. 

Smallest  club 

Being  Carleton's  smallest 
society,  it  is  a  "liaison  for 
frosh  to  meet  the  rest  of  the 
students  in  Commerce.  Also,  the 
society  creates  a  "liaison  be- 
tween the  university  community 
and  the  economic  community  in 
Ottawa." 

Commerce  will  have  a  banquet 
this  year  where  students  can  meet 
and  talk  with  local  businessmen 
and  find  out  something  about 
the  business  world. 

Also,  chartered  accountant  stu- 
dents are  invited  during  the  year 
to  mix  deeiaHy  with  Commerce 
students  and  a  trip  to  some 
business  establishments  in  Mon- 
treal is  planned. 

Commerce  holds  open  execu- 
tive meetings  which  are  attended 


by  reps  chosen  from  each  course 
in  the  faculty. 

The  largest  social  event  of  the 
year  will  be  some  type  of  dance. 
Several  stags  and  a  Grey  Cup 
parry  are  in  the  wings. 

Aids  unity 

The  Journalism  Society  "exists 
to  provide  a  series  of  social 
activities  for  all  students  and  to 
add  a  little  more  unity  to  the 
department,"  say  the  executive. 

As  was  the  case  last  year, 
the  screen  will  be  the  main  fo- 
cus of  entertainment  in  the  Jour- 
nalism society.  A  minimum  of 
six  movies  will  be  shown:  Cool 
Hand  Luke  was  the  first  last 
week. 

Some  other  possibilities  for  the 
year  are  Goodbye  Columbus,  The 
Graduate,  The  Russians  Are 
Coming  and  Dr.  Zhivago. 

Serial  lovers  will  enjoy  the 
adventures  of  Capt.  Marvel  prior 
to  each  showing.  JUS  card  hold- 
ers can  see  all  movies  for  free. 

The  JUS  or  the  JSA  will  also 
hold  one  dance  for  all  students 
and  three  or  four  parties  which 
will  be  restricted  to  members 
only. 

The  Engineering  Society  exists 
"to  benefit  the  engineering  stu- 
dents," say  the  executive.  In- 
dustrial tours,  seminars,  and 
industrial  library,  the  Congress 
of  Engineering  students,  smokers 
with  the  profs,  and  an  annual 
retreat  with  the  Dean  of  Engin- 
eering, are  all  part  of  the  ed- 
ucational activities  sponsored  by 
the  Engineering  society. 

Aside  from  the  Screwball,  there 
will  be  a  blood  drive,  tug  of 
war,  a  paper  airplane  contest, 
a  slide  rule  and  tricycle  race. 

If  you  have  the  true  spirit  of 
an  engineer  you'll  read.  The 
Stein  will  not  appear  as  a  sup- 
plement in  The  Ottawa  Journal 
this  year. 

Now,  aren't  you  all  glad  you 
came  to  Carleton? 


An  honest  look  at  the 
Tunnel  Rat,  Honest  John 


fter  days  of  fruitless  search 
rough  the  graffiti-ridden  tun- 
Is  of  Carleton  we  finally 
unbled  upon  the  king  of  the 
ffee  crowd,  the  voyeur  of  the 
nding  machines  -  you  guessed 
-  Honest  John. 

Uncensored  account 
e  proceeded  in  short  order  to 
'e  us  the  uncensored  account 
his  career. 

n  ex-Carletonite  himself 

ass  of  *51)  he  began  his  car- 

r  as  a  sales  representative  for 

1  Spice  products. 

'Me  in  Sault  St.  Marie  he 

came  interested  in  vending 

'chines. 

e  went  into  the  business  with 
f  S?riters:  tne5r  proceeded  to 
t  W2.000  into  the  venture,  and 
nsequently  lost  it.  To  regain 
1 ,'oss  be  was  forced  to  come 
»e  moldly  halls  of  Carleton, 
ere  he  launched  his  success- 
venture  and  found  his  true 
'e  -  the  student  body. 

Rodent  image 

It  soon  came  to  be  identified 
the  furry  little  rodents  which 
nabited  the  tunnels  during 
'rteton1-  e^rly  beginnings.  His 
at  image"  was  later  softened 
"»  nickname  of  Honest  John, 
"  this  title  firmly  established 
as  a  tradition  at  Carleton. 


Honest  John  believes  every  new 
generation  of  students  are 
"working  harder." 

He  believes  our  diligence  is  good 
but  he  misses  the  "rah,  rah, 
rah,"  of  early  college  initiations. 

He  feels  Carleton  and  the  stu- 
dents in  it  are  "great",  and  he 
felt  that  the  orientation  at  Carle- 
ton this  year  left  much  to  be 
desired,  since  rather  than  play 
up  college  life  to  the  Frosh  it 
did  nothing  but  tear  it  apart. 

• 


Honest  John  freely  admits  that 
Carleton  is  the  most  lucrative 
of  his  business  enterprises.  Since 
he  now  has  his  base  of  oper- 
ations in  the  Residence  Cafeteria 
he  expressed  concern  over  losing 
touch  with  the  students. 

So  frosh,  take  note,  that  jolly 
fellow  patrolling  his  "Ratdom" 
mowing  down  students  in  his 
purple  "Ratmobile"isnoneother 
than  the  famous  man  himself. 


Does  this  man  look  honest? 


Honest  John 
offers 
bursary 


Honest  John  Nelson  has  so 
much  money  he's  giving  it 
away. 

The  awards  office  announced 
this  week  that  John  Nelson, 
vendor  of  foods  throughout 
the  Carleton  Umnols,  has  made 
two  $300  bursaries  available 
for  full-time  Carleton  stu- 
dents in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  bursaries  will  be  offered 
starting  next  year. 
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by  Tim  Miedema 

Richard  Genest-  is  dead.  And  nobody  but  his  Immediate  family 
cared. 
Or  did  they? 
Peter  Franklin  cared. 

He  cared  enough  to  walk  in  silent  protest  outside  the  United 
States  embassy  last  Friday  and  Saturday. 

He  cared  enough  to  go  without  food  on  those  two  days. 

He  cared  enough  to  write  a  letter  to  the  UJS.  ambassador  expres- 
sing his  feelings  about  Richard's  death. 

Richard  Geneste  was  a  peaceful  man  who  did  not  believe  in  the 
Viet  Nam  war.  Richard  Genest  was  drafted  into  the  U.S.  armed 
services.  Richard  Genest  was  killed  by  an  enemy  land  mine 
on  his  way  home  from  combat.  He  was  killed  fighting  for  a  cause 
in  which  he  did  not  believe. 

Peter  Franklin  was  protesting  because  "I  can  associate  with 
Richard  Genest.  He  was  forced  to  accept  a  set  of  ideals  in 
which  he  did  not  believe." 

"I  wanted  to  let  the  United  States  government  know  that  I  knew 
and  cared  why  that  man  died  and  that  it  was  wrong.  I  cared  and 
I  wanted  Mrs.  Genest  to  know". 

Mrs.  Genest  had  refused  a  military  burial  for  her  husband 
and  has  received  hate  literature  and  threatening  phone  calls 
as  a  result. 

"Many  people  like  Mrs.  Genest-  have  trouble  speaking  out 
about  what  they  believe  is  right.  If  they  do  they  are  harrassed 
by  the  press  and  public.  This  is  against  the  democratic  right 
of  free  speech."  Peter  Franklin  was  protesting  because  he 
felt  an  individual's  rights  had  been  infringed. 

Peter  Franklin  never  met  Richard  Genest, 


UNITED  CLEANRITE 

DISCOUNT  PRICES  FOR  CARLETON  "U" 
Carleton  Branch,  Renfrew  House.  Main  Floor 


If  you're  in  any  way  displeased,  don't  hestitate 
to  phone  me,  JACK  TALLER  at  233-3429 


QUALITY 
WORKMANSHIP 


BACHELOR 
SERVICE 


Other  branches  at: 
139  Bank  St.    56  Eddy,  Hull    648  Somerset  St. 
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LITHUANIAN  Club.  Interested? 
Call  233-9225. 

OCTOBER  8,  7:30  p.m.  Inter- 
nationa! Students'  Assoc.  pre- 
sents debate  on  Racial  Dis- 
crimination in  Canada.  Mr. 
D.  Hill  from  Ontario  Human 


Rights  Commission  and  Prof, 
Taylor  have  been  invited  to 
speak.  Check  ISA  noticeboard 
for  location. 

SPACE  available  in  co-educa- 
tional co-op  for  singles  or 
couples,  effective  Oct.  1/69. 


Rentapprox.  $45.00.232-1922. 

FOR  SALE:  Cambridge  History 
of  the  British  Empire.  Vol. 
VI,  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
1930.  Excellent  condition.  $14. 
729-7518  from  6  to  10  p.m. 


OTTAWA  TRAVEL  AGENCY 

657  8  RON  SON  AVE.,  (neor  Carling)  Telephone  235-7779 


Offers  to  Carleton  University  Students  and  Staff  personal  and  efficient 
World  Wide  trove!  information  and  service. 

*  We  will  reserve  you  a  seat  on  any  mojor  airline. 

*  We  will  reserve  you  a  room  in  any  Hotel  or  Motel  in  North 
and  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 

*  We  specialize  in  Atlantic,  Caribbean,  Mediterranean  and 
Oriental  Cruises. 

*  Chartered  flights  available 

*  Tickets  delivered  directly  to  the  Campus 


'WE  PUT  FUN  AND  SUN  INTO  TRAVEL" 


you  are  invited 

to  attend  a  special  demonstration 
of  evelyn  wood  reading  dynamics  at 
12:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  October  8th 
in  "the  egg" 

(the  moin  lecture  theatre  in  the  science  building) 

NO  CHARGE,  NO  OBLIGATION 


THE  EVELYN  WOOD  READING  DYNAMICS  METHOD 
GUARANTEES  TO  INCREASE  YOUR  READING  SPEED 
AT  LEAST  THREE  TIMES  FASTER  WITH  EOUAL 
OR  BETTER  COMPREHENSION 


a  nee  c4cac(emy 

FALL  COURSES  STARTING  NOW    235-2813 

INTERPRETIVE  -  JAZZ  -  BALLET  -  GOGO 
DANCE  COMPOSITION  --  SLIMNASTICS  -  MOD 
POPULAR  SOCIAL  DANCES    -     STAGE  &  DRAMA 

group  rotes  -  free  introductory  lesson  -  free  courses 
for  campus  representatives 


Interfac  underway 


by  Mike  Arthur 

Now  that  everyone  has  gone 
through  the  formalities  of  at- 
tending their  first  classes,  there 
are  a  variety  of  athletic  acti- 
vities either  going  on  or  coming 
up  in  the  near  future. 

Never  mind  if  you're  already 
200  pages  behind  in  your  readings 
or  your  lab  assignments  are 
due  next  week.  Get  out  and  have 
some  fun  -  you're  only  young 
once! 

Flag  football  is  in  full  swing. 
This  year  there  are  a  few  sig- 
nificant changes  in  the  rules,  the 
most  important  being  that  every 
player  is  issued  a  helmet  which 
he  must  wear.  Although  it  may 
be  too  early  to  tell,  players  in 
the  first  few  games  have  had  no 
complaints  about  this  added 
equipment.  Two  other  minor  rule 
changes  were  decided  upon:  tack- 
ling a  player  results  in  a  25- 
yard  penalty  instead  of  last  year's 


15,  and  shielding  your  flag  j, 
any  way  is  15  yards. 

There  will  be  a  co-ed  intra, 
mural  golf  tournament  Thursdav 
October  9  at  the  Gatineau  G^} 
and  Country  Club.  Tee-offs  ate 
between  12:30  and  2:00  p.m.  P]av 
will  be  in  groups  of  three.  Green's 
fees  are  $3.50,  one  dollar  0[ 
which  will  be  picked  up  by  th, 
Athletic  departmo..:.  Clubs  ma, 
be  rented  at  the  course.  Th( 
Atlantic  handicap  system  will  ^ 
in  effect  for  scoring.  If  y0IJ 
would  like  to  play  contact  yout 
whip  or  Bud  Corkran  at  23i. 
2646  or  Kevin  Cooper  at  237. 
4039,  tournament  directors. 

This  year  the  Panda  Game  win 
be  broadcast  on  Radio  CKP^ 
so  bring  your  radios  to  the  game. 

The  Athletic  department  is  of^ 
fering  a  $50  award  for  the  best 
float  in  the  Homecoming  float 
parade. 


Chicken  Out 


The  Carleton  Beagles  blew  it 
last  Friday. 

Too  involved  with  matters  of 
the  printed  word,  they  failed  to 
show  for  their  1:00  p.m.  grudge 
match  against  Carleton's  Com- 
merce Society. 

Part  of  the  Commerce  team  was 
out  to  avenge  the  15-1  drubbing 
handed  council  by  the  Beagles 
the  week  before. 


But  the  Beagles  were  unable  to 
field  a  team. 

"I  just  couldn't  find  the  play- 
ers," said  former  Beagles 
coaching  great  Labonte. 

He  has  since  resigned. 

Dave  Michaels  for  the  Com- 
merce team  claimed  the  game 
by  default,  and  a  judgment  from 
the  commissioner's  office  is  ex- 
pected to  award  them  the  game. 


I-'riday,  Oct.  3 

Colleen  Levis,  editor  of  Young 
Socialist  Forum,  will  speak  on 
the  Struggle  for  Womens  Liber- 
ation,  in  164   Loeb  at  12:30. 

Squid  Coffee  House  presents 
Doug  Smith  at  8:00  this  evening. 
Come  and  bring  your  dollar  for 
a  year  membership. 

Saturday,  Oct.  4 

Flying  enthusiasts  are  invited 
to  the  Ontario  University  Fly- 
in  sponsored  by  the  Carleton 
University  flying  club.  Cars  leave 
for  Russell  Airport  from  Tory 
Parking  Lot  at  9:00  a.m. 

Squid  Coffee  House  presents 
folk  stylings  of  Neil  &  Laura. 

Public  lecture,  Classical 
Mosaic  Series.  "Bilingualism 
and  Biculturalism  in  the  Roman 
Empire",  Gilbert  Bagnani,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics,  Trent  Uni- 
versity, H.  M.  Tory  Science 
Building  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 

Adam  Mickiewicz  Memorial 
Lecture.  "Polish  Catholicism  in 
a  Historical  Perspective",  Dr. 
Jacek  Wozniakowski,  Professor 
of  Aesthetics  and  Art,  University 
of  Lublin,  Poland,  Lecture  The- 
atre C264,  Loeb  Building,  8:30 
p.m. 


"Dngrid^Bol},  Director 


Member  Imperial  Society 
ol  Teachers  of  Dancing 
Member  Canadian  Dance 
Teachers'  Association 


309  First  Ave..  Ottawa  1,  Ont. 
Telephone  235-2813 


Sunday,  Oct.  5 

Badminton  Club  meets  from  2:00 
until  5:00  in  the  gym.  Raquets 
available.  All  welcome. 

Hillel  and  Jewish  Youth  Groups 
are  sponsoring  a  protest  am 
demonstration  for  Soviet  Jewery 
Meet  at  Jewish  Com m unit) 
Centre  at  8:30  p.m.  for  march  to 
USSR  Embassy. 

Monday,  Oct.  6 

Sale  of  Raven  '70  yearbooks  con 
tinues  through  Oct,  10  in  the 
Raven  office  from  11:30  until 
2:00,  $3  per  copyor $3.50  mailed, 

A  Community  effort  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ottawa- Carleton 
Regional  Area  Health  Unit  and 
the  Ladies  Auxiliaryof  Alexander 
Community  Centre. 


Oct.  7 

"I  am  Curious"  (Carleton), 
television  production  with  guests 
representing  CUS,  student  gov 
ernment  and  NUG.  Premieres! 
1  p.m.  Tuesday  and  4  p.m.  Wed- 
nesday on  412  Southam  Hall  and 
100  Paterson  Hall. 

Hillel  is  sponsoring  a  serie: 
of  enlightened  discussions  oi 
"What's  Wrong  With  Religion, 
Society  and  Drugs."  Discussion 
leader  is  Rabbi  Reuven  Bulka. 
Starting  time  8:15  p.m.  at  Mach 
ziki  Adath  Synagogue  at  259  Mur 
ray  St.  (Corner  King  Edward. 

Demonstration  on  meat  cuts  bj 
Mr.  S.  V.  Wieczorek,  Chef  and 
Master  Instructor  at  Algonquin] 
College. 

October  9 
Demonstration  by  Mrs.  Pauling 
Klosevych,  Consumer  Consult'] 
ant,  Dept.  of  Fisheries  an 
Forestry. 


NOTE:  Coming  Events  notices 
are  welcome  from  any  club  on 
group  on  campus  for  insert^ 
free  of  charge  in  The  Carleto11 
but  notices  must  be  handed  '&\ 
to  the  office  before  2  p.m.  Wed' 
nesday  for  publication  in 
Friday  paper.  Forms  supplie< 
in  The  Carleton  office  must  '" 
used.  Notices  passed  in  late  oi 
not  on  these  forms  will  not  Wj 
published. 


I 


Election  rally  fills  Theatre  B 


Executive  candidates  air  views  on  NUG,  CUS 

bv  Brian  Charlriprtnn  ^fcM^B^— i  p,  


by  Brian  Chadderton 

Over-crowding  and  course  selection 
combined  with  the  CUS  and  NUG  to 
form  the  main  issues  in  the  council 
byelection  for  president  and  vice- 
president,  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Amid  the  expected  booing  and  many 
interruptions,  the  nine  candidates  out- 
lined their  platforms  at  the  election 
rally  Tuesday  in  Theatre  "B". 

Nearly  two  hundred  students  heard 
the  candidates'  speeches  which  lasted 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  came  away 
with  varying  degress  of  certainty  over 
who  they  want  as  the  next  student  coun- 
cil president  and  vice-president. 

The  presidential  candidates  spoke  first, 
led  by  socialist  nominee  Ian  Angus. 
Lack  of  good  facilities  for  education 
by  the  government  in  a  society  where 
a  degree  is  a  necessity  was  a  major 
concern  of  Angus.  He  referred  to  the 
new  movement  by  students  around  the 
world  to  "democratize  education  in 
every  respect." 

"We  stand  for  mass  democratic  action 
for  a  truly  democratic  university," 
Angus  said. 

Power  is  the  key  for  Angus.  Students 
must  be  able  to  pressure  governments 
for  things  like  low-rent  housing  and 
the  administration  for  a  more  demo- 
cratic university,  he  said. 

Angus  said  that  the  re-joining  of  CUS 
will  not  solve  the  problem  of  the  lack 
of  national  student  co-operation. 

"CUS  must  be  democratized,  it  must 
be  made  into  a  militant  union  which 
is  more  than  a  talk-shop:  it  must  lead 
■he  campaign  for  student's  rights,"  said 
tagus. 

In  an  unpopular  move  which  met  with 
xning  and  hissing,  Angus  attributed 
he  cause  of  inflation  to  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  urged  the  election  of  a 
> resident  who  could  use  council  topres- 
;ure  the  government  out  of  their  al- 
eged  complicity  and  support  the  anti- 
var  movement. 

Angus  said  that  the  socialist  candi- 
lates  would  be  commited  to  serious 
cademic  and  social  change,  not  petty 
eforms  and  "patch-up"  jobs.  He  ad- 
ocated  changes  in  the  purposes  and 
methods  of  grading  and  the  nature, 
ot  just  the  structure,  of  power. 
"Only  by  voting  socialist  can  you  vote 
w  a  university  which  breaks  its  ties 
rith  corporate  capitalism,  and  sets  out 
)  serve  people  not  profit,"  Angus  said, 
Laurence  Clayton  wants  council  to  act 
s  a  service  organization  for  students, 
nd  supports  senate  reform. 
Presidential  candidate  Clayton,  com- 
lenting  on  the  political  social  atmos- 
here  on  campus,  said  that  students 
re  not  prepared  to  commit  them- 
elves.  He  referred  to  the  non- 
spresentative  nature  of  student 
wernment  at  Carleton. 
rhe  students '  council  should  not  concern 
self  with  academic  reform,  but  with 
;rving  the  student  body  in  a  social 
Lnction,  he  said. 

'NUG  can  look  after  education  and 
luncii  can  look  after  the  association, " 
layton  said. 

'eform  in  the  senate  as  well  as  other 
>mmittees  is  also  part  of  Clayton's 
atform.  He  said  that  the  existing  sys- 
m  of  an  allotted  number  of  students 
>a  faculty  and  administrators  is 
'funct. 

'All  members  of  the  committee  should 
chosen  on  the  basis  of  merit  as 
posed  to  ranis,"  Clayton  said, 
•layton  is  concerned  with  the  direction 
at  council  is  taking,  and  exactly  who 
ey  are  working  for.  He  feels  that 
uncil  should  work  more  for  the  students 
?  less  for  themselves, 
ra  Parsons  is  against  too  much  student 
wer  and  radicalism.  He  is  concerned 
•n  solving  the  immediate  problems 
campus,  such  as  over-crowded 
•sses  and  the  de-humanizing  of  stu- 
ms at  Orientation  and  registration, 
carleton  is  conducive  to  cutting  a 
,hson  *>wn  to  one  digit  of  a  faceless 
.-.J  j  registration  people  are  being 
«ed  as  less  than  individualistic," 
rsons  said. 

isisting  that  he  was  the  "moderate" 
midate,  Parsons  referred  to  the 
cmg  and  threatening  of  the  admin- 
ration  as  an  enemy. 
s  *  Possible  solution  to  the  over- 
ling problem,  Parsons  felt  that 
re  professors  would  be  effective. 
'  m  essentially  not  for  students  having 
31  of  power, "  Parsons  said.  He  added 


Now  let  me  say  this  about  that..*"'*"'"  H"d" 

Council's  election  hopefuls  spoke  their  minds  in  Tuesday's  Theatre  'B'  rally 


"I  don't  believe  in  student  parity." 

Lorenz  Schmidt,  in  running  for  the 
office  of  president,  is  questioning  over- 
crowded classrooms  and  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  representation  in  NUG, 

Schmidt  wants  a  council  that  is  involved 
with  every  member  of  the  student  body 
and  is  concerned  with  goals  rather  than 
structures. 

"We  need  a  new  form  of  student's 
council;  one  that  emphasizes  problems 
and  programs  rather  than  style  and 
personality,"  Schmidt  said. 

Outlining  his  approach,  he  referred  to 
the  development  of  a  "sense  of  com- 
munity" and  the  necessity  of  working  on 
council  as  a  group,  not  as  individuals. 
Only  in  such  a  group  will  the  student 
body  be  able  to  have  enough  power  to 
bring  about  necessary  changes,  Schmidt 
said. 

Schmidt  said  that  he  will  attempt  to  "go 
to  the  students  rather  than  avoid  thorn" 
and  work  in  conjunction  with  them. 

"We  are  unwilling  to  turn  back  the 
clock  to  service  organization  and  hope 
educational  problems  will  solve  them- 
selves," Schmidt  said. 

Examination  of  the  NUG  report  must 
be  done  in  reference  to  this  group 
power,  Schmidt  said.  He  added  that  this 
is  the  only  way  to  change  problems  of 
rote  learning,  dull  course  content  and 
the  "dehumanizing  nature  of  most 
exams," 

Schmidt  is  concerned  with  the  minority 
groups  on  campus  and  their  problems 
in  effecting  changes. 

"There  are  elements  which  would  like 
to  acquire  more  student  representation 
and  some  changes  in  content  of  teaching 
and  learning.  But  they  are  restrained 
by  the  governing  structures,  which  only 
allow  what  is  called  'across  the  board* 
progress  -  that  is,  all  must  participate 
in  it,"  Schmidt  said. 

His  aims  are,  by  making  the  student  body 
aware  of  the  problems,  to  effect  change 


through  his  approach  of  "collective 
action." 

The  only  female  candidate  (the  last 
female  candidate,  Jackie  Larkin,  was 
elected  in  1966)  had  to  deal  with  the 
definite  disadvantage  of  not  being  able 
to  speak  ioudly  enough. 
*  Audrey  Voice,  with  a  platform  centered 
around  CUS  and  the  structure  of  NUG, 
was  forced  to  cope  with  students  who  took 
advantage  of  her  timidity  and  used  every 
available  break  to  heckle. 

She  stressed  the  value  of  strong  leader- 
ship and  said  that  the  problems  of 
over-crowding  and  registration  must  be 
solved. 

Voice  supports  CUS  but  wants  some 
changes  made  in  its  approach. 

"I  support  the  concept  of  CUS  but  it 
must  be  made  relative  to  the  majority 
of  students,"  Voice  said. 

The  power  structure  of  CUS  and  NUG 
must  be  examined.  The  student  body  has 
no  say  in  the  affairs  of  these  two  bodies. 
"The  real  power  lies  in  the  secretar- 
iate," she  said. 

Change  can  be  made  but  the  "rules  of 
the  game  should  be  changed,  "Voice  said. 
She  said  that  the  individual  was  being 
ignored  in  the  university,  but  added 
that  improvement  was  possible  if  the 
right  approach  was  taken. 

"There  are  many  interests  in  the 
university  and  they  can  be  accommodated 
in  a  responsible  manner,"  Voice  said. 

The  nature  of  democracy  on  campus 
and  lack  of  respect  for  students  are 
the  chief  concerns  of  David  Brush, 
vice  presidential  candidate. 

"How  can  you  trust  a  council  that 
insults  your  intelligence,"  Brush  said 
in  a  powerful  speech  that  caught  the 
interest  of  the  crowd. 

Brush  referred  to  the  CUS  referendum 
defeated  by  the  student  body  last  year. 
He  said  the  decision  of  the  student 
body  is  now  being  ignored  in  favour 
of  another  unnecessary  referendum. 
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Representation  on  council  is  another 
concern  of  Brush.  He  said  that  coun- 
cillors are  "representative  only  of  their 
own  interests."  He  added  that  the  sZ 

Ss^enlT  repr™ve  * 

Brush  questioned  the  priority  of  issues 
m  CUS  and  said  that  their  major  con- 
cern is  money.  He  said  that  there  were 
more  important  problems,  such  as  over- 
crowding, that  needed  attention  first. 

Brush  said  that  council  was  making 
the  wrong  solution  to  make  responsible 
reform,  '  and  that  they  must  have  "re- 
spect for  student  opinion." 

John  Lamoureux  said  that  there  were 
two  major  issues,  NUG  and  student 
participation  in  decisions,  in  his  bid 
for  the  post  of  internal  vice  president. 

There  are  two  major  issues  -  NUG 
and  the  concept  of  you,  the  student! 
to  make  decisions  on  educational  mat- 
ters,   Lamoureux  said. 
( He  said  that  the  university  must  be 

recognized  as  a  community  unto  our- 
selves" and  that  the  direction  of  edu- 
cation "must  not  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  senate." 

A  pro-CUS  candidate,  Lamoureux  said 
that  only  through  a  community  on  a 
national  level  could  anything  be  done  for 
the  problems  of  students.  He  added  that 
CUS  was  the  only  way  to  enact  policy 
that  would  solve  the  problems  of  stu- 
dent housing  and  summer  jobs  for 
students. 

On  the  same  platform  as  Angus,  Young 
Socialist  Tim  McCaskell  wants  concrete 
action,  CUS  and  an  anti-war  program, 
as  a  vice  president 

Declaring  that  he  was  not  a  creeping 
socialist  but  a  "blatant  socialist," 
McCaskell  said  that,  as  the  only  radical 
group,  the  socialists  want  "action  as 
well  as  words." 

"The  atmosphere  around  Carleton  is 
that  little  can  be  done  to  change  the 
existing  educational  system,"  he  said. 
"There  is  a  general  feeling  that  in  no 
way  can  the  students  affect  the  way 
the  university  is  being  run,"  McCaskell 
said.  He  added  that  it  was  "time  we 
started  doing  something  about  the 
government," 

He  said  that  the  students  must  demand 
sufficient  funds  from  the  government  in 
order  to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a 
university  education  to  the  numbers  of 
people  who  can't  afford  it. 
Stressing  the  need  to  work  together, 
McCaskell  said  that  he  supports  CUS. 
He  said  that  the  framework  of  CUS 
was  what  was  needed  to  have  a  voice 
strong  enough  to  influence  the  govern- 
ment and  for  that  reason  he  would 
"back  Carleton's  re-entry  into  CUS," 
McCaskell  said  that  far  more  political 
action  was  necessary  in  order  to  force 
the  government  to  action  on  the  Vietnam 
war  and  women's  liberation. 
"Student's  council  should  always  be 
ready  to  act  against  discrimination 
against  women,"  McCaskell  said. 

A  CUS  supporter,  Gibb  McKay,  vice 
presidential  candidate,  promises  action 
on  p  a  r  k  i  ng,  orientation  and  over- 
crowding problems. 
McKay  suggests  the  implementation 
of  a  student -oriented  parking  facility. 
Stating  that  maintenance  expenses  for 
the  parking  lots  were  considerably 
smaller  than  the  amount  received  from 
the  students.  He  said  that,  in  such  a 
student-run  system,  all  money  charged 
for  parking  would  go  toward  operation 
costs,  and  would  then  lower  the  cost 
of  parking. 
McKay  said  that  an  effort  must  be 
made  to  solve  the  over-crowding  prob- 
lem. He  said  that  the  university  must 
become  involved  with  the  government 
"in  an  organized  unit,"  m  this  way, 
"CUS  could  serve  a  purpose." 
"Something  can  be  done  about  student 
loans  and  employment,"  McKay  said. 
Because  of  the  lack  of  student  or- 
ganization, the  students  have  been 
"psychologically  seduced  by  the  admin- 
istration," McKay  said. 
He  said  that  NUG  has  "tremendous 
possibilities"  at  Carleton. 

McKay  is  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  theft  in  the  library  and  the  inaccess- 
ability  of  books.  He  suggested  that  the 
loss  through  theft  could  be  reduced  by 
increasing  the  prefect  supervision 
system. 

He  also  referred  to  faculty  priority 
in  the  library. 

"I  dont  believe  that  faculty  should 
have  priority  in  the  library."  McKay 
said. 
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A  four  page  Synopsis  of  the  NUG  Study  Committee  has  been 
prepared  by  the  Commission  for  general  distribution. 

Copies  will  be  available  throughout  the  University  next  week 
or  may  be  picked  up  from  the  general  Council  office,  T-12. 

In  addition,  limited  numbers  of  the  full  eighty-page  report 
are  available  from  T-2  or  through  the  External  Vice-President 
or  Education  Commissioner. 
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COMMISSION 


A  Young  Man's  Key  To 
Successful  Appearance 


Ail  4  E.  R.  Fisher  Stores 
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Renfrew  Furs  Ltd. 

Salute  Homecoming  '69 

COME  SEE  OUR  COMPLETE  SELECTION  OF 
WILD  FIRE  FURS 
FUR  DOMES.  AND  HELMETS 
ALL  AT  MODERATE  PRICES 


ESS 
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156  RIDEAU  ST.  PHONE  232-4207 

STORE  OPEN  DAILY  9-6; 
THURSDAY  &  FRIDAY  NIGHTS  TILL  9 
PARK  FREE  NICHOLAS  PARKING  CENTRE 


Honour  board  on  duty 


For  those  of  you  who  didn't 
know,  Carleton  uses  the  Honour 
System.  Which  means,  according 
to  the  students'  handbook  "each 
student,  considered  mature 
enough  to  recognize  and  respect 
the  rights  of  others,  is  left  on 
his  honour  to  be  a  responsible 
citizen  in  the  community.  It 
sounds  idealistic  and  it  is.  There 
are  break  downs.  But  it  is  a  far 
better  system  than  the  authori- 
tarian brand  found  in  most  cam- 
puses." 

To  look  after  infringements  of 
the  rules  and  to  prevent  break- 
downs, there  is  the  honour  board, 
which,  with  the  judicial  com- 
mittee, is  known  as  the  judiciary. 

Both  are  entirely  student  run 
and  staffed;  there  are  no  faculty 
or  administration  on  either  body. 

The  chairman  of  the  honour 
board  this  year  is  Chris  Frank. 

According  to  Chris  Frank, 
honour  boards  of  the  past  have 
been  brushed  aside  as  a  totally 
inept  farce. 

People  haven't  seemed  to  take 
the  system  seriously,  especially 
when  $26, 000  worth  of  books  are 
being  lost  in  the  library  each 
year,  and  2.6%  of  the  total  gross 
in  the  bookstore.  Also,  although 
students  are  obliged  to  report 
to  the  board  any  infractions  of 


the  laws  of  conduct,  as  Frank 
points  out,  "people  don't  want 
to  turn  their  friends  m.  After 
all,  even  I  want  to  keep  my 
friends." 

"The  honour  board's  powers 
are  quite  diverse,  they  just 
haven't  been  exercised."  These 
powers  include  punishments  of 
guilty  students  ranging  from  fines 
to  suspension  of  privileges  to 
recommendation  to  the  senate 
that  the  student  be  suspended. 

Although  it  is  the  judicial  com- 
mittee which  does  the  actual 
trying,  the  honour  board  hears 
complaints  and  decides  if  the 
case  should  go  to  trial.  Yet, 
"from  the  abuse  I've  had  hurled 
at  me,  no  one  seems  to  take  us 
seriously,"  says  Frank. 

To  make  people  take  the  honour 
board  seriously,  and  to  keep 
things  in  relative  order,  Frank 
has  proposed  a  fairly  loose  de- 
finition of  the  honour  system, 
backed  up  by  the  S.D.A.,  the 
student  disciplinary  authority. 
The  S.D.A,  would  consist  of  stu- 
dents, distinguished  by  their 
orange  armbands,  who  would  be 
present  at  all  student  council 
events  such  as  all  sports  events, 
dances,  homecoming,  winter 
week  activities,  and  so  on. 

Any  offenders  (beer  bottle 


throwers  to  property  destroyers) 
would  be  cautioned  not  to  do  it 
again;  on  any  further  offence 
the  student's  name  would  be  taken 
and  given  to  the  honour  board. 
The  S0D.A.  would  be  particularly 
active  at  animal  dances. 

"Hopefully,  what  happened  at 
the  grape-grope  this  year  will 
not  happen  again,"  said  Frank. 
"Last  year,  the  S.D.A.  was 
present  at  all  football  games 
and  worked  very  well." 
Frank  strongly  emphasises  that 
the  S.D.A.  are  students  them- 
selves, who  will  be  co-operating 
with  students,  and  there  only  to 
make  sure  that  no  one  gets  out 
of  hand  and  everyone  has  a  good 
time.  They're  not  cops  and 
they're  not  armed,  and  they  will 
be  firm  but  sympathetic, 

Chris  Frank  is  quite  optimistic 
about  the  future  of  the  honour 
board.  He  feels  that  although 
the  honour  system  won't  work 
strictly,  loosely  it  will.  Students 
can  be  relatively  free,  yet  made  to 
abide  by  the  rules.  He  also  in- 
sists that  "there's  going  to  be 
action.  If  you  break  the  rules, 
you're  going  to  get  screwed." 

And  that  includes  everything 
from  getting  too  stoned  to  steal- 
ing a  book  from  the  library. 


coming 


Today 

A  discussion  entitled  "Ferment 
on  Asian  Campuses"  with  speak- 
er Dr.  N.  Chappel  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Champlains  in  320 
Paterson  Hall  at  12:30  -  2  p.m. 

Dave  Crawley,  Folks  singer, 
appears  at  the  Squid  Coffee  House 
1119  Bronson  Place  this  evening* 
Open  from  8  p.m.  -  1  a.m.  Mem- 
bers free,  guests  25  cents 

Saturday,  October  11 

A  public  lecture  in  the  Class- 
ical Mosaic  series  entitle  d 
"Translation:  The  Spirit  and  The 
Letter"  by  EllenorSwallow,  Pro- 
fessor of  Classics,  Carleton  Un- 
iversity, at  the  Tory  Building 
Theatre.  8:30  p.m. 

Janet  Cross  (flute),  Dawn  Bar- 
ber (guitar),  Sandra  Trott  (tam- 
bourine),  John  Beatty  (guitar) 


will  appearatSquid  Coffee  House, 
1119  Bronson  Place.  Open  8p.m. 
-  1  a.m.  Memebers  free,  guests 
25  cents. 

Sunday,  October  12 

The  badminton  club  is  meeting  in 
the  gymnasium  from  2:00  to  5:00. 
All  interested  persons  are  wel- 
come, faculty  and  students. 

Monday  to  Friday  for  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

Hillel  gets  together  over  lunch 
on  Mon.  -  Thurs.  220  Paterson, 
and  Fri.  240  Paterson,  between 
12:30  -  2:00  p.m.;  bring  your 
own  lunch  and  meet  people. 

Monday,  October  13 
The  chaplains     are  having  a 
re-opening  of  the  Centre  for 
the  Expression  of  Confusion  in 
T20  at  12:30.  It's  described  as 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  U 

Today  and  Saturday 

"GRAND  PRIX "  Jom„  Go,„ 

"POINT  BLANK"  -  Lee  Marv, 


■  Adult 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 


Next  Week  Storting  Monday!  -  All  Color 
"MACKENNA'S  COLD"  -  Gregory  Peel,    Omar  Sharif 

plum 

"CHE"  Guevera  and  Fidel  Castro 
Omor  Sharif  and  Jack  Palance  as  Castro  ADULT 


WANTED 

VOLUNTEERS  TO  CONDUCT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TOURS  AROUND  CARLETON 

l(  interested  please  contact  either  Gail  Roberts 
(731-3575,  evenings)  or  the  High  School  Liaison 
Office  (231-2738,  days  ) 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


Summer  and  Year  Round  JOBS  ARROAn-  rn. 

p!S2  IBS  SSSSJS 

for  membership  and  34-page  illustrated  irml SJnff,  S  0 
York,  N.  Y.,  a  non-profit  student  membership  organization 


a  place  to  relax  with  a  coffee. 
Discussion  anytime  of  any  day. 
Tuesday,  October  14 

A  discussion  on  the  Wise  Use 
of  Credit  by  Mr.  H.  Currie,  Dis- 
trict Supervisor  of  Ontario  Cre- 
dit Union  League  is  being  held 
at  the  Alexander  Community  Cen- 
tre, 960  Silver  St.  (Shillinton 
Park)  at  8:00  p.m. 

A  public  lecture  "Le  Structur- 
alisme  genetique  et  sociolo- 
gique",  par  Lucien  Goldman,  di- 
recteur  d'etudes  de  l'ecole  pra- 
tique des  Hautes  Etudes,  room 
230  Mackenzie  bldg.,  3  p.m. 

The  Carleton  Curling  club  will 
be  accepting  money  from  those 
who  have  not  paid  their  dues  in 
308  PA  between  12:30  -  1:00. 

All  students  interested  in  men's 
gymnastics  are  invited  to  a  meet- 
ing in  the  Gym  at  5:00. 

Is  a  serious  discussion  of  the 
science -fiction  orientated  writer 
of  Edgar  Rich  Burroughs  pos- 
sible? Help  answer  this  enig- 
matic question  by  attending  the 
Science-Fiction  Seminar  between 
7-9  p.m.  in  C560  Loeb. 

Wednesday,  October  15 

Wednesday  will  be  cancelled  duo 
to  prior  commitments. 

Thursday.  October  16 

Mr.  B.  Danson  M.P.  (York 
North)  will  address  the  Liberal 
Club  between  12:30  -  1:30.  Place 
will  be  announced. 

Martin  Loney,  President  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students,  will 
be  speaking  and  debating  about 
Carleton  and  a  National  Union  of 
Students  in  the  Amphitheatre  be- 
tween 12:30  to  2:00. 

George  Borgstran,  Professor  of 
Ceography,  Michigan  State 
University,  will  give  a  public 
lecture  in  the  Alumni  Theatre, 
8  p.m.  on  the  theme  "Neglected 
Aspects  of  World  Food  Issues". 

The  Photographic  Club  will  hold 
a  meeting  at  12:30  in  315  Pat- 
erson. This  is  the  last  chance 
for  new  members.  Election  of 
new  officers  will  be  held. 

Folk  Dancing  on  the  part  of  the 
Carleton  International  Folk  Dan- 
cers will  begin  this  week.  Be- 
ginners welcome.  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  classroom  in  the  gym  bldg. 

$500  to  SFU 

Students'  council  voted  last  week 
to  send  the  Simon  Fraser  uni- 
versity PSA  strike  committee 
S500. 

The  motion  to  send  $300  im- 
mediately and  S200  from  the  fall 
budget  carried  12  to  one  with 
one  abstention. 


0ce  invasion 

Police  refuse  call 
to  Dunton's  office 
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by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

"Hello,  police?  There's  a  man 
-cupying  the  desk  of  the  presi- 
dent against  the  will  of  the  people. 
His  name?  Dunton." 
These  words  were  spoken  by 
nhone  to  city  police  last  Friday 
by  one  of  20  students  and  out- 
siders who  invaded  university 
president  Dunton's  Loeb-building 

Stewart  Saxe,  who  has  never 
attended  Carleton,  grabbed  the 
phone  on  Dunton's  desk  as  the 
president  was  being  bombarded 
with  questions,  and  dialed  police. 

"That's  right,  the  people.  The 
people,"  the  young  man  contin- 
ued, as  the  laughter  swelled  up, 
Dunton  smiling  awkwardly  and 
his  secretary,  who  took  short- 
hand of  the  meeting,  frowning  in 
discomfort. 

"They  said  no,"  cried  Saxe,  a 
radical  Ottawa  journa'.ist,  as  he 
put  the  phone  down."  and  the 
said  they'll  only  come  if  Dun- 
ton  calls." 

The  phone  call  produced  a  new 
outburst  from  the  crowd. 

'You  see?"  screamed  one  girl, 
pointing  her  finger  across  the 
room  at  Dunton,  "they'll  only 
come  if  you  call.  You've  got  all 
the  power,  and  we  don'thave 
any!" 

But  Dunton,  the  only  one  in 
the  room  who  managed  to  keep 
his  cool  through  the  meeting, 
smiled  and  said,  "you  see  that; 
that  was  the  first  call  ever  made 
to  the  police  from  Carleton,  and 
you  all  saw  it  wasn't  me  that 
made  it." 

The  calling  of  the  cops  was  only 
one  high  point  in  a  half-hour 
pervaded  by  near-hysteria. 
The  twenty  students  and  out- 
siders demanded  that  Dunton  pub- 
licly protest  the  "repressive" 
administration  of  Simon  Fraser 
University,  that  he  reveal  which 
university   presidents    had  au- 
I  thored  the  controversial  Order  on 
Campus  working  paper,  and  that 
he  open  confidential  files  to  them 
on  the  Committee  of  Presidents 
of  Ontario  Universities. 
Dunton  calmly  refused  to  bow  to 
any  of  the  three  demands. 
Among  the  twenty  members  of 
fcthe  group,  only  a  few  were  clear- 
ly recognizable  as  Carleton  stu- 
dents, including  Rod  Manchee, 
External  Vice-President  of  Stu- 
dents* Council;  David  Wolfe,  His- 
tory Rep.  on  senate;  and  Gra- 
[ham  Deline,  former  member  of 
Ithe  co-op  bookstore. 
I  Manchee  said  the  group  has  no 
[name,  but  that  "we  are  all  marx- 
psts." 

luAn?one  the  participants  were 
[Hugh  Armstrong,  former  Pres- 
ident of  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents, and  another  former  CUS 
secretariat  member. 
|  i  he  outsiders  took  an  active 
part  ui  interrogating  Dunton,  in- 
puaing  one  young  man  who  kept 
phoUtlng  at  him>  «you,re  nothin^ 

put  a  part  of  the  fucking  cap- 
italist system!" 

Following  the  unsuccessful  at- 
Ijempt  to  have  police  come  to 
jniow  Dunton  out  of  his  office, 
I"*  group  demanded  to  see  his 
FpnfWential  files  on  the  Com- 
^'ttee  of  Presidents. 
I  When  he  refused  to  open  his 
Pfes  to  them,  Dunton  was  shout- 
F  down  with  heckling  and  ob- 
scenities. 

|  They  were  still  muttering  an- 
grily about  Dunton's  alleged  se- 
precy  and  his  keeping  informa- 
tion from  the  student  body,  as 
Pjey  moved  across  the  hall  into 
f  neii*  own  secret  meeting. 
L  hls  reporter  managed  to  en- 
fer  the  room,  but  was  ejected 
iP-VRod  Manchee. 
■  No  vote  was  taken  on  whether 
|ne  meeting  should  be  secret. 


Asked  why  the  meeting  was 
secret,  David  Wolfe  said,  "if 
I  invited  some  friends  into  my 
home  to  talk  about  burning  down 
the  Loeb  buildings  I  wouldn't 
make  it  public,  would  I?" 

Wolfe  then  turned  to  face  his 
audience,  and  said,  "I  want  to 
make  a  statement  on  what  con- 
stitutes campus  violence,"  and 
told  this  reporter  to  be  sure  to 
get  his  statement  into  the  news- 


'Violence  is  only  that  which 
does  physical  damage  to  persons 
or  property,"  he  said,  and  added 
that  students  should  only  be  ex- 
pelled for  violence,  not  obstruc- 
tion or  creating  a  disturbance. 
However  Dunton  disagreed,  say- 
ing the  obstructing  people  from 
entering  their  classes  and 
occupying  buildings  would  also 
be  offenses. 

But  when  Dunton  attempted  to 
question  leaders  on  their  idea 
of  violence,  Manchee  and  Wolfe 
successfully  miffed  him  by  lead- 
ing the  members  out  with  the 
words,  "come  on,  it's  no  use 
talking  here  anymore." 
The  meeting  with  Dunton  began 
around  noon,  after  one  of  the 
girls  made  an  appointment  to 
see  Dunton. 
But  when  she  arrived,  19  other s 
were  behind  her. 
In  trooped  20  students  and  out- 
siders, and  encircled  Dunton's 
desk,  sitting  on  all  available 
tables,  chairs,  and  floor  space. 

Hugh  Armstrong  stood  behind 
Dunton  and  questioned  him  from 
that  corner. 
They  began  by  demanding  he 
send  a  letter  to  The  Vancouver 
Sun  decrying  the  Simon  Fraser 
University  Administration  as 
repressive, 
Dunton  refused  to  commit  him- 
self on  that  point  until  group 
members  would  provide  him  with 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  SFU 
administration  is  indeed  repres- 
sive. 

However  no  promises  to  pro- 
vide such  documentary  evidence 
were  forthcoming  from  the  group. 

Then  they  demanded  confidential 
information  on  positions  taken  by 
the  various  Ontario  university 
presidents  regarding  the  Order 
on  Campus  report. 

While  attempting  to  explain  why 
such  information  was  confi- 
dential, Dunton  was  continually 
interrupted  by  new  questions 
from  several  members  at  once, 
angry  catcalls  and  names,  and 
shouts  of,  "it's  our  committee 
of  presidents,  so  why  can't  we 
know  what's  going  on?" 

Meanwhile,  a  baby  that  one 
couple  had  brought  in  added  to 
the  pandemonium  by  wailing  as 
it  rummaged  through  Dunton's 
adjoining  washroom. 

Later,  one  of  the  marxists, 
former  co-op  bookstore  sales- 
man Graham  Deline,  said  the 
meeting  with  Dunton  had  accom- 
plished three  things. 

"We  proved  that  Dunton,  for 
all  his  liberal  rhetoric,  isn't  in- 
terested in  democracy  and  open- 
decision-making,  we  proved  that 
the  calling  of  police  is  his  ex- 
clusive right,  and  we  de-mysti- 
fied him  by  getting  over  some 
of  our  fear  of  him  as  an  author- 
ity figure." 

Deline  was  unable  to  say  in 
what  way  the  police  refusal  to 
eject  Dunton,  "proved"  that  in 
all  circumstances,  the  police 
would  only  obey  Dunton. 

However  the  reaction  of  form- 
er council  interim  President 
Lorenz  Schmidt  was  less  exub- 
erant that  Deline's. 

Schmidt,  who  refused  to  join 
described  the  group  as  "the 
lunatic  left"  -  and  added,  "some 
people  will  do  anything  for  an 
issue!" 


Students  gather  to  hear  New  Left  Caucus'  side  of  the  story  Cai1  Swail 

Students  criticize  NLC  action 


by  Ian  Kimmerly 

This  Wednesday  the  new  left 
caucus  members  who  were  in 
Dunton's  office  last  Friday.called 
a  meeting  to  explain theiractions. 

A  second  meeting,  a  talk  on  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Economy  sched- 
uled at  the  same  time  in  the 
Lower  Loeb  Lounge  didn't  ma- 
terialize, but  rather  merged  with 
the  (NLC)  meeting. 

Hugh  Armstrong  and  Henry  Mil- 
ner,  spokesmen  for  the  NLC, 
told  the  meeting  what  had  gone 
on  in  Dunton's  office  on  Friday. 
Armstrong  said  there  was  an 


Open  door  invited  trouble 

One  seat  filled, 
one  still  open 

The  vacant  engineering  seat  on 
council  was  filled  last  week  by 
acclamation. 

One  candidate  has  declared  his 
intention  to  run  for  the  journalism 
seat,  which  went  uncontested  when 
nominations   closed  last  Friday. 

Larry  Malloy,  journalism  0,  filed 
papers  early  this  week,  when  nom- 
ination s  were  re-opened  by 
electoral  officer  Ken  Fraser. 

The  nomination,,  close  today  at 
5  p.m. 

Voting  for  the  journalism  seat 
will  take  place  during  the  CUS 
referendum  October  20th  and  21st. 

Dave  Curry,  engineering  ID,  was 
the  only  candidate  to  file  nomin- 
ation papers  by  the  5:00  p.m. 
deadline  last  Friday. 

He  fills  the  seat  vacated  by  Rock 
Chan,  who  was  acclaimed,  along 
with  Tim  Miedema,  in  the  spring 
elections. 


experiment  to  test  the  power  re- 
lationships that  existed.  A  NLC 
member  phoned  the  police  and 
asked  them  to  remove  Dunton 
who  was  occupying  a  desk  again- 
st the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  City  police  said  that  they 
would  come  to  the  campus  only 
if  Mr.  Dunton  called  them. 

Many  members  of  the  audience 
began  questioning  what  had  hap- 
pened and  the  actions  of  NLC 
were  attacked  on  several  fronts. 

Ian  Angus,  the  Young  Socialist 
presidential  candidate,  attacked 
the  present  structure  as  hier- 


archial  and  undemocratic  but 
suggested  that  you  dont  change 
the  status  quo  by  going  to  Dun- 
ton's office.  He  described  the 
action  as  funny  and  a  real  gas 
but  that  it  did  nothing  to  effect 
meaningful  reform. 

He  suggested  the  fact  that  Dun- 
ton can  call  the  police  is  merely 
symbolic  of  his  power;  that  his 
real  power  is  that  fie  is  backed 
by  the  power  groups  in  society. 

The  NLC  position  was  also  vig- 
orously attacked  by  people  who 
felt  that  change  could  be  effect- 
ed through  the  normal  channels. 


Special  committee  set  up 


Senate  acts  on  overcrowding 

The  university  senate  yesterday  afternoon  set  up  a  committee 
to  examine  the  problem  of  overcrowding,  but  rejected  a  motion  by 
student  senator  Lorenz  Schmidt  that  the  committee  be  composed 
equally  of  students  and  faculty  , 

The  seven-member  committee  will  be  composed  of  four  faculty 
and  three  students. 

The  special  committee  on  size  of  classes  will  be  asked  to  pre- 
sent a  report  on  overcrowding,  with  appropriate  recommendations 
for  1969-70,  by  October  30. 

Recommendations  for  relieving  the  problem  of  overcrowding  in 
1970-71  are  due  by  December  1,  1969. 

The  special  committee  set  up  by  the  executive  committee  of 
senate  comes  close  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  students' 
council's  petition  on  overcrowding,  due  for  presentation  today  . 
by  Rowan  Shirkie 

Gordon  Merrill,  dean  of  arts, 
feels  that  the  problems  in  en- 
rollment and  overcrowding  are 
"recognized  by  all  members  of 
the  university,  faculty,  students 
and  administration." 

"I  didn't  need  a  petition  to 
tell  me  of  my  responsibilities," 
he  said. 

"There  is  no  question  that  the 
petition  is  on  a  subject  that  is 
a  matter  of  concern;  the  end 
result  of  any  examination  of  any 
problems  this  year  will  contri- 
bute to  its  final  solution,"  he 
said. 

The  student  council  petition, 
asks  for  recognition  and  action 
on  the  overcrowding  problems  in 
two  areas  -  a  long  term  study 
for  the  year  1970-71,  delivered 
by  January  30,  and  more  immed- 
iate solutions  to  be  presented  in 
a  report  by  Oct.  30,  1969. 

The  dean  has  no  objections  to  a 
petition  "which  in  any  way  could 
assist  in  a  recognition  of  the 
heavy  increased  enrollment,  and 
no  question  that  one  could  have 
a  positive  reaction  to  a  joint 
committee." 

"I'm  confident  that  solutions  are 
possible  for  the  70-71  year  that 
are  denied  us  in  1969-70." 

Questioned  on  radicals  and  pos- 
sible action  by  students  if  they 
felt  the  petition  requests  were 
Ignored,  Merrill  said  there  "was 
no  future  in  trying  to  predict 


radical  students' actions." 

"If  the  question  were  asked 
on  how  the  administration  feels 
then  we  recognize  that  there  is 
heavy  enrollment  and  that  we 
meet  it  in  the  place  where  it 
counts  -  in  the  classroom. 

"It  is  always  necessary  to  look 
at  what  is  being  done  that  rep- 
resents very  positive  action  on 
the  part  of  the  university  and 
faculty  -  which  never  seems  to 
be  publicized." 

There  have  been  a  good  many 
ways  the  university  has  reacted 
to  the  unanticipated  growth,  he 
feels. 

The  dean  cited  examples  of 
professors  who  were  splitting 
their  lectures  into  sections  and 
meeting  more  often. 

He  also  felt  that  Carleton's 
situation  was  unique  In  the  pro- 
vince and  the  unforseen  type  of 
increase  in  arts  enrollment  here 
was  out  of  line  with  the  com- 
mon predictions  made  by  other 
universities. 

"The  most  important  concern  of 
all  of  us  at  the  university  is 
the  quality  of  the  teaching  and 
research  activities  of  our  faculty 
and  students.  The  large  increase 
in  enrollment  In  1969-70  has  fo- 
cussed  attention  upon  teaching 
needs  and  I  believe  that  it  is. 
recognized  by  all  members  of 
the  University,  faculty,  students 
and  administration,  **  he  said. 
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An  election 
with  choice 

It's  a  bi-polar  election  we  have  here. 

Discussion  is  centred  on  where  it  is  council  has 
to  go;  what  it  is  council  has  to  become;  how  it  is 
council  has  to  serve. 

Council  is  at  a  cross-roads,  of  sorts. 

It  can  concentrate  on  being  the  type  of  service 
organization  Laurence  Clayton  wants  it  to  be. 

Or  it  can  serve  a  definite  leadership  function, 
the  sort  of  thing  Lorenz  Schmidt  would  like  to  see 
council  do. 

There's  a  definite  choice,  once  you  set  aside  questions 
of  personality  and  political  motivations. 

Lorenz  Schmidt  is  calling  for  a  collectivity  of 
students  as  a  means  of  taking  action;  he  says  he 
will  base  his  actions  on  the  will  of  students.  Council 
will  not  work  in  isolation,  he  says,  but  will  function 
to  bring  policies  and  ideas  before  students  in  open 
meetings  and  through  referendas. 

If  you  can  believe  in  this  concept  of  a  council, 
accept  it. 

Laurence  Clayton's  conception  of  a  council  is  less 
leadership,  more  service  oriented. 

Students'  council,  he  says,  should  operate  to  serve 
the  student's  interests  and  needs  -  transportation, 
housing,  the  new  university  centre. 

And  there's  the  choice. 

Schmidt  will  ask  you  to  take  a  part  in  deciding  the 
structure  of  your  own  education. 
Clayton  wont. 

Schmidt  is  asking  you  to  try  and  deal  with  the 
educational  system  around  you;  Clayton  is  asking  you 
to  let  New  University  Government  look  after  that  system 
whenever  it  starts  to  run,  and  meanwhile  to  accept 
council  as  an  administrative  body  functioning  to 
make  you  more  comfortable. 

And  there  are  three  other  presidential  candidates; 
Young  Socialist  Ian  Angus  is  improbable,  Audrey 
Voice  is  uninspiring,  and  Sid  Parsons  is  impractical. 

Only  a  laugh-in 

It  was  a  funny  thing  the  New  Left  Caucus,  or  the 
SDU,  or  whatever  they  want  to  call  themselves 
did  Friday  at  noon  last  week. 

Irrelevancy  is  always  funny. 

In  election  campaigns,  and  in  radical  actions. 

Marching  into  Dunton's  office,  sitting  on  his  filing 
cabinets,  putting  feet  up  on  his  desk,  taking  his 
cigarettes,  challenging  him  with  rhetoric  and  ob- 
scenity .  .  .  that's notthe mark  of  cool  committed 
people  with  a  cause. 

It  wasn't  a  sit  in,  it  was  a  laugh  in. 

Home  again,  again 

Homecoming,  believe  it  or  not,  has  got  to  be  one 
of  the  best  ideas  that  this  university  has  ever  had. 

And  it  is  getting  better  every  year.  It  is  designed 
to  promote  Carleton's  alumni  and  form  a  strong 
connection  between  graduates,  the  university  and 
undergraduates. 

If  successful,  and  it  should  be,  the  benefits  could 
have  a  long  reaching  affect. 

A  university  can  be  only  as  good  as  its  name  and 
this  is  one  way  to  ensure  that  Carleton  will  have  a 
well  respected  name  in  the  community. 

The  Homecoming  committee  has  done  a  good  job 
in  notifying  alumni  and  undergrads  alike  and  has 
one  of  the  best  programs  ever  to  appear  at  Carle- 
ton,  in  store  for  this  yearv 

If  you  don't  want  your  university  experience  to  end 
after  a  mere  three  of  four  years,  you  should  support 
homecoming  and  try  to  attend  as  many  of  the  func- 
tions as  possible. 


Eat  your  hearts  out! 


I'm  supporting  Ian  Angus  for 
president. 

I'm  not  a  socialist  or  a  member 
of  the  socialist  party. 

I'm  not  supporting  any  of  the 
other  socialist  candidates  in  the 
forthcoming  election. 

I  support  Gib  McKay  for  V.P. 

I'm  supporting  Angus  because 
as  he  says  in  his  platform  he  is 
offering  an  alternative.  Me  is  the 
alternative  to  Schmidt  and  Clay- 
ton. The  rest  don't  count. 

Schmidt  and  Clayton  would  do 
competent  jobs  as  president  right 
in  the  line  of  Jerry  Lampert,  Bruce 
Brittain  and  Bert  Painter. 

Unfortunately  this  would  not  get 
student  council  and  the  students 
of  this  university  what  they  de- 
serve or  what  they  need. 

They  would  not  get  for  the  stu- 
dents the  abolition  of  tuition  fees, 
so  they  can  afford  to  go  to  uni- 
versity or  the  houses  to  live  in 
when  they  get  there. 

They  would  not  raise  the  issues 
that  the  average  student  at  Carle- 
ton  (and  he  is  in  the  majority) 
wants  raised,  but  does  not  know 
how  they  can  be  raised  or  that  they 
can  be. 

They  may  promise  these  things 
but  once  in  office  they  will  become 
so  involved  with  the  irrelevancies 
of  the  president's  job  thatthey  will 
not  find  the  timenor  the  inclination 
to  put  full  effort  into  these  things. 

Angus  will. 

Angus  will  because  of  his  po- 
litical philosophy.  He  has  to  be- 
cause he  isn't  a  politician  or  a 
student  playing  in  his  ivory  tower. 
He  is  a  person  who  has  dedicated 
himself  to  social  change. 

I  don't  agree  with  all  of  Angus' 
philosophy  but  I  do  think  that  it  is 
time  that  the  students  of  this 
university  realized  what  a  student 
council  president  is  capable  of 
doing  if  he  has  the  inclination  and 
the  desire  to  actually  serve  the 
student  body.  It  is  time  that  the 
students  realized  that  the  person 
elected  president  can  not  only  use 
the  position  to  get  into  grad  school 
or  into  a  federal  political  party 
but  that  he  can  actually  act  as  a 
catalyst  to  help  solve  the  prob- 
lems that  most  affect  students. 


Angus  can  help  not  only  students 
council  but  the  whole  student  body 
realize  this. 

He  can  because  the  issues  he  will 
raise  will  be  the  ones  which  affect 
the  whole  student  body. 

Whether  the  issues  are  relevant 
to  the  whole  student  body  is  another 
matter  but  the  point  is  that  he  will 
not  get  bogged  down  into  the  trivia 
that  belongs  in  offices  other  than 
the  presidents. 

The  average  student  will  not  think 
Viet  Nam  to  be  a  relevant  issue  to 
him  and  he  is  probably  right;  but 
housing  and  universal  accessibil- 
ity are  and  if  we  have  to  fight  a 
few  irrelevant  issues  to  get  to  the 
relevant  ones  then  that's  fine. 
But  at  least  the  issues  will  be  fully 
supported  by  the  president. 

A  student's  council  which  sup- 
posedly represents  the  student 
body  will  soon  dispose  of  Vietnam 
but  it  can  hardly  dispose  of  the 
housing  issue  as  easily. 


The  point  is,  if  we  elect  Angus 
president  it  gives  all  a  chance  to 
realize  what  the  president  is  ca- 
pable of,  that  he  is  not  only  a  stu- 
dent playing  a  game  but  he  can 
become  a  vital  force  for  affecting 
the  filling  of  the  needs  of  the 
average  student. 

Once  this  is  realized  then  per- 
haps we  can  elect  a  president  whose 
approach  and  means  to  the  end  are 
more  in  line  with  the  average 
students. 

If  it  takes  a  radical  to  do  this 
then  fine  but  a  complacent  middle 
of  the  roader  moderate  or  right 
winger  or  a  left  wing  moderate  will 
only  lead  us  the  way  we  have  been 
led  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  realization  of  the  importance 
of  the  presidency  will  never  come 
with  the  continual  election  of  the 
likes  of  Clayton  and  Schmidt  but 
with  the  election  of  an  individual 
who  will  show  us  what  a  president 
is  really  capable  of. 


CUS  discussion  sought 

A  general  referendum  October  20  and  21  will  decide 
Carleton's  relation  to  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents. 

Carleton  withdrew  officially  from  the  union  during 
the  Lakehead  Congress  over  Labour  Day  weekend 
this  year. 

The  withdrawal  followed  a  vote  in  November  1968, 
when  Carleton  students  voted  to  get  out;  the  1298- 
1043  vote  against  continued  membershfc  came  after 
—  5?™  ?nii  b,tter  fight  between  pro-CUS  and  ami- 
cus factions. 

The  referendum  this  year    is  on  whether  or  not 
Carleton  should  be  a  general  member  of  the  Can- 
adran  Union  of  Students. 

JherCaT^ton.,  acceft  articles  and  opinions  on 
«L  r?", Vmon  st"dents  for  inclusion  in  the 
paper  October  17. 

Submissions  must  be  addressed  Editor,  The  Carle- 
ton, (CUS),  and  mailed  to  Students'  Council,  Carle- 

np",t  ,TSrS  J,;  °TJrPB&1  into  the  newspaper  office 
nejrtto  Honest  John's  stand-up  cafeteria  in  the  arts 

Typed  submissions  will  be  accepted  until  12:30, 

Z ^.If^i^L15'  """'"written  submissions  must 
be  handed  in  by  9:30  Wednesday  morning. 
Articles  must  be  limited  to  500  words 


Published  weekly  by  the  Students'  Asso- 
ciation of  Carleton  University,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Subscriptions  -  S5.0h  per  year. 
Opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Carleton  University  Students 
Association,  Inc.  Telephone  231-3645, 
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1  Typewriter  Liquidation 

RECONDITIONED  ELECTRICS  &  STANDARDS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

All  Makes  &  Models  -  $25.00  and  up!! 
Rentals  (torn  $5.00  per  month  -  Other  types  of  office 
equipment  available 

Office  Equipment  Liquidators 

52  Powell  Ave.  (off  Bank  St.,  2  streets  north  of  Carling  Ave' 
Phone  233-6463  or  729-6482 
Any  day  8  a.m.  -  10  p.m. 


Q  AND  1ST  YEAR  STUDENTS  NEW 
TO  CARLETON 


PLEASE  HAND  IN  YOUR 
LIBRARY 

EXERCISE 


by  Oct.  31st 


AT  THE  REFERENCE  DESK 
MAIN  FLOOR, 
MACODRUM  LIBRARY 


(Those  who  did  not  get  on  exercise  can  pick  one 
up  at  the  Reference  desk.  ) 


Yotili  /ore  beimj  a  Kiilvu  (jirl! 


Glenayr 

MACHINE- 
WASHABLE 

PURE 
WOOL 


An  attractive  English 
botany  pullover,  with 
buttonhole  stitch  patterned 
front,  full-fashioned  long  raglan 
sleeves,  mock-turtle  neckline 
with  zipper.  Continental  band 
and  cuffs.  Glorious  new  Fall 
colours.  Colour  co-ordinated  to 
compliment  and  perfectly-matcl 
Kitten  sweater  colours— 
straighl-cut  pants  in  hand- 
washable  superfine  pure  wool 
worsted  English  botany  in  the 
new  "Kitten"  plaid.  Also  as 
700.  worsted  A-lme  plaid 
skirt. 


PURE  VIRGIN  WOOL 


Senate  mumble 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  must  have  been  mumbling  in 
senate  the  other  day  or  your  re- 
porter, Mr.  Anderson,  would  not 
have  heard  "ill- mannered"  when 
I  referred  to  the  Q-Year  group 
as  "well-mannered".  I  did  so 
to  indicate  that,  in  my  opinion, 
the  petitioners  were  altogether 
wrongheaded  in  an  altogether  sin- 
cere and  pleasant  way  (thus  con- 
forming to  a  pattern  of  behaviour 
quite  common  in  this  university). 

If  the  scene  were  to  be  played 
over  again  I  would  probably  use 
"well-managed"  instead  of  "well- 
mannered." 

Prof.  E.  M.  Oppenheimer 
German  Dept. 

Please,  please 

Editor  The  Carleton: 
So  the  students  are  interested 
in  employment  opportunities  are 
they?  Well  the  Placement  Olfice 
staff  is  not  so  sure  -  interviews 
had  been  given  to  tha  Carleton 
on  two  recent  occasions  re- 
garding forthcoming  events  and 
new  methods  proposed  to  inform 
students  of  some  af  the  difficul- 
ties that  are  arising  every  day 
for  undergraduates  and  grad- 
uates. 

But  who  cares  wiiat  the  Place- 
ment Office  does?  No!:  students 
or  tli3  Carleton.  How  Jong  do  we 
have  to  beg  to  have  our  news 
reported.  Surely  when  2200  Car- 
leton Students  registered  in  the 
Ottawa  Summ?r  Employment 
Program  and  2500  register  for 
graduate  interviews  thsre  is 
some  indication  that  students  do 
use  the  service. 
The  Carleton  has  not  even  been 
generous  enough  to  give  us  a 
two  inch  by  one  inch  article  in 
the  bottom  right  hand  corner  on 
the  most  obscure  page.  What's 
the  matter?  Is  our  co.icern  for 
st  idents  and  their  employment 
problems  not  newsworthy  enough 
for  you. 

And  to  the  studen'.s  -  are  you 
really  concerned  yourself  or  are 
yoa  just  going  through  ths 
motions.  Do  you  really  care  about 
getting  a  job?  Surely  everyone  is 
not  happy  about  the  employment 
situation?Willyou  turn  up  at  our 
employment  seminars  or  are 
other  things  more  important? 
The  Carleton  agreed  to  publish 
students  letters  of  complaint  and 
we  agreed  lo  reply  or  contact 
sources  who  can  answer  your 
complaints  -  our  attempts  to  get 
these  letters  have  been  un- 
successful -  is  every  one  happy - 
»    Placement    Office  doesn't 


the 


think  so  but  so  far  the  complaints 
have  only  been  verbal. 

How  do  you  feel?  Do  you  feel 
like  complaining  -  about  your 
past  job  -  your  present  part 
time  job  -  your  lack  of  a  job 
-  or  just  us.  If  you  have  any- 
thing to  say  let's  hear  from 
you, 

Irene  Tremblay, 
231-2600. 


Raps  Schmidt, 
lauds  Clayton 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
This  letter  is  my  response  to 
the  current  political  campaigning 
at  Carleton  University.  I  have 
been  involved  as  a  proxy  this 
summer,  I  am  involved  with  coun- 
cil through  the  activities  com- 
missioner and  have  heard  the 
first  election  speaches.  Because 
of  these  activities  I  consider  that 
I  am  more  informed  that  the 
average  student;  however  for 
the  same  reason  I  admit'  that 
t  have  become  extremely  pre- 
judiced. 

What  I  intend  to  speak  out  about 


specifically  is  the  campaign  for 
the  office  of  students'  council 
president.  It  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  really  only  two  can- 
didates to  choose  from.  The 
others  disqualify  themselves. 
The  frosh  candidate  is  obviously 
unaware  of  Carleton  needs  and 
society.  The  young  lady,  while 
quite  pretty  has  nothing  to  say, 
and  the  "blatant  socialist"  is 
I  hope  too  much  of  a  militant 
and  radicle  to  be  a  serious  can- 
didate at  Carleton. 
The  two  remaining  candidates 
are  L.  Clayton  and  L.  Schmidt. 
Schmidt  has  two  obvious  assets. 
The  first  is  that  he  was  elected 
interim  president  (by  1  vote) 
this  summer.  The  second  is  that 
he  has  been  campaigning  for  this 
office  since  early  August  and 
has  used  his  powers  of  interim 
president  in  his  campaign . 
Despite  this  I  feel  that  Clayton 
should  be  elected  president  be- 
cause not  only  does  he  have  a 
good  and  relevant  policy  (a 
return  to  rationality  and  realism) 
but  also  as  his  supporters  know, 
Clayton  cares! 

The  campaign  for  the  interim 
ex-president  stresses  that  he 
"does"  and  believe  me  that  he 
"does"  in  extremely  small  let- 
ters only.  During  this  summer 
council,  under  the  interim  presi- 
dent, had  a  chance  to  do  and 
they  did.  They  promoted  a  week- 
end holiday  for  themselves  known 
as  the  council  "retreat"  (from 
reality)  in  order  to  get  to  know 
one  another  and  to  plan  policy 
and  budget.  What  did  they  do, 
they  received  2  days  indoctrina- 
tion from  CUS  and  a  two  hour 
lecture  on  what  they  had  decided 
to  do  (?)  from  the  interim  pre- 
sident. 

Among  the  new  items  discovered 
in  this  "retreat"  was  the  hous- 
ing issue. 

The  debate  on  the  housing  is- 
sue was  also  a  well  done  effort. 
The  interim -president  with  his 
close  following  pushed  the  motion 
on  the  basis  that  housing  is  a 
good  principle,  and  if  we  don't 
get  it  now  we  won't  be  able  to 
afford  it  later.  This  may  in 
itself  have  been  good  under  either 
circumstances.  However  as  was 
pointed  out  at"  the  election  rally 
the  interim  president  went  again- 
st the  advice  of  his  finance  com- 
missioner and  the  auditors  of  the 
university.  He  even  ignored  re- 
sidence opinion  to  a  large  ex- 
tent. Is  this  good  government? 

Also  the  interim  president  has 
pushed  aside  parking  policies 
without  at  first  consulting  the 
persons  making  the  policy  and 
has  rejected  a  council-proposed 
policy  on  operation  of  the  book- 
store, returned  by  the  univer- 
sity president  with  only  a  few 
minor  alterations.  Incidently  this 
policy  had  been  made  up  by  the 
finance  commissioner  of  council 
in  the  first  place. 
This  demonstrates  to  me  as 
did  the  housing  issue,  that  the 
interim  president  has  little  re- 
gard for  his  fellow  councillor's 
advice,  even  though  the  advice 
may  only  come  from  one  of 
the  council-elected  experts. 
As  for  present  policy  the  ex- 
interim  president  would  have  you 
believe  that  he  is  interested  in 
education,  and  NUG.  His  inter- 
est shows  itself  very  clearly. 
He  waits  to  implement  NUG,  a 
report  sent  by  council  to  commit- 
tee and  brought  back  almost  2 
months  ago.  Why,  because  he 
wants  participation.  Which  is 
impossible.  What  should  he  do? 
Get  responsible  representation, 
and  return  to  reality  instead  of 
asking  for  valueless  classes. 
Enough  of  past  presidents.  Let 
us  look  at  the  future.  When  you 
elect  Clayton  what  do  you  get? 
In  eifect  you  get  a  responsible 
young  president  who  does  not 
promise  ideals  and.abstractsand 
things  he  has  no  control  over 
but  a  person  who  promises  to 
better  the  real  services  which 
council  can  offer.  A  man  who 
has  shown  interest  in  our  park- 
ing problem  and  has  worked  for 


improvement  in  this  field  on  n. 
parking  .  committee.  A  pers^6 
Clayton,  who  sees  the  new  stij 
dent  centre  as  an  important 
Carleton  concern  and  who  win 
work  for  its  success. 
Clayton  also  is  as  you  hav 
gathered  not  a  radical.  He  doesn't 
support  amilitant  CUS,  he  doesn't 
support  a  policy  oriented  CUs 
in  fact  he  doesn*t  support  cu$ 
unlike  the  interim  president  who 
may  have  lived  and  died  by  cus 
except  for  election  manipulation 
However,  Clayton  does  support 
student  unionism.  That  is  ser- 
vice oriented  or  pedestrian  un! 
ionism.  Therefore  we  are  more 
likely  to  find  a  man  concerned 
with  Carleton  rather  than  out. 
side  interests  when  we  elect 
Clayton  president. 

Tom  Storey 
Arts  III 

Dopplegangers 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Will  the  other  Muni  Frumhart; 
the  one  who  made  the  statements 
about  the  Board  of  Governors  at. 
tributed  to  me  in  last  week's 
story  by  Bob  Schwarzmann,  please 
step  forward?  Since  his  view 
and  impressions  concerning  the 
Board  are  rather  different  from 
mine,  I  should  like  to  learn  more 
about  what  I  have  missed. 

Muni  Frumhartz 
Professor  of  Sociology 


Council  co-op 


Editor  The  Carleton: 

As  members  of  the  student  co- 
operative we  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  students'  council  for 
their  foresight  in  purchasing  the 
house  on  181  Fifth  Ave.  By  being 
open  for  September  occupancy,  the 
cooperative  made  a  quantitative  Lj 
minor  buc  qualitatively  significant 
contribution  to  solving  the  per- 
ennial housing  problem. 

In  terms  of  offering  both  suitable 
and  economical  accommodation, 
cooperative  housing  seems  to  be 
among  the  most  viable  of  alter- 
natives available  to  the  general 
student  populace.  This  may  sound 
corny  to  some,  but  in  this  age 
of  mass  impersonalization,  the 
co-op  provides  ahomeatmosphere 
which  many  out  of  town  students 
unfortunately  miss. 

Based  on  our  collective  exper- 
iences, it  seems  highly  probable 
that  any  future  students'  council 
co-ops  will  prove  successful. 

Israel  Shames 
Brian  L.  Colgan 
David  Biltek 
Cathy  Ostrander 
Margaret  Hildebrand 
D.  W.  Corneil 
Cathy  Drew. 
Ken  Fraser 


Stop  book  bag 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  have  lost  two  books  from  (he 
rack  outside  the  bookstore. 

Why,  if  the  bookstore  insists  that 
we  leave  our  expensive  texts  out- 
side, do  they  not  assign  a  pre- 
fect to  watch  that  they  are  not 
stolen? 

Since  losing  my  history  text,  I 
have  made  a  practice  of  leaving 
my  books  inside  with  the  pre- 
fect. Obviously  this  is  an  inef- 
ficient system  if  many  people 
start  to  use  it.  Therefore  I  would 
suggest  that  Carleton  students  do 
leave  their  books  with  the  pre- 
fects until  the  bookstore  admin- 
istrators do  provide  more  con- 
venient protection. 

I  don't  really  mind  the  prefects, 
all  I  want  is  the  books  I  buy 
protected. 

Elizabeth  Buchan  Kimmerly, 
Journalism 


The  "get  to  lcnow  the  candidates 
meeting"  in  Theatre  B  on  Tuesday 
left  me  feeling  somewhatapathetic. 

It  was  rather  like  fighting  with 
a  baby  octopus  in  a  sea  of  molas- 
ses. An  octopus  large  enough  to 
be  irritating  but  small  enough 
to  be  convincing. 

But,  dont  get  the  idea  that  the 
first  political  rally  of  the  year 
was  dull.  Far  from  it.  There  was, 
for  example,  the  sweet  titilation 
of  a  giggling  Audrey  Voice  and 
the  equally  incisive  comments  of 
Laurence  Clayton. 

Clayton's  smooth  opening  pro- 
vides an  excellent  chute  for  our 
slide  down  into  the  turguid  syrup 
of  the  event  as  a  whole. 

He  suggested  that  the  students 
would  prove  their  worth  as  ad- 
ministrators by  making  a  success 
of  the  New  University  Centre  be- 
fore getting  involved  in  questions 
about  education  policy.  If  we  fol- 
lowed his  advice,  it  would  save 
Clayton  from  bothering  his  head 
about  educational  concerns  be- 
cause his  term  in  office,  if  elected, 
will  be  over  long  before  any  such 
proof  could  be  provided.  Which 
would  1»  a  good  thing  if  Clayton 
is  as  inept  as  he  appears. 

Sid  Parsons  is  a  new  student 
on  campus,  and  as  he  said,  he 
feels  lost  His  running  in  this 
election  shows  either  courage  or 
stupidity. 

He  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  rather 
timid  young  man.  He  showed  great 
self-confidence,  however,  by  not 
using  notes.  Parsons,  you  should 
have. 

His  fear  of  radical  change  was 
evident,  in  fact  his  gnawing  fear 
of  radicalism  seemed  to  be  his 
entire  platform.  After  listening 
to  Mr.  Parsons  for  intermnible 
minutes,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
whipped  with  warm,  wet  spaghetti. 

Open  -  minded  -  nothing  -up  - 
my- sleeve-Schmidt  was  cool  and 
smooth.  His  main  concern  was  to 
put  community  first  and  involving 
something  called  the  "collect- 
ivity*' in  all  university  affairs. 
He  has  the  gift  of  Trudeauish 
sincerity  but  I  feel  unable  to  trust 
him.  His  answers  to  the  problems 
concerning  Carleton  seemed  too 
pat,  too  easy.  The  solutions  to  this 
university's  problems  are  not  as 
simple  as  you  tried  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Schmidt.  Nor  are  we  as  simple  as 
you  would  like  us  to  be. 

Ian  Angus  had  been  "frozen  solid" 
by  a  dentist,  but  it  did  not  seem  to 
affect  him  adversely.  He  tries  to 
see  the  university  not  as  an  iso- 
lated institution  set  off  from 
society  but  as  one  that  is  closely 
related  to  Canada  and  the  rest  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  pity  he  seemed 
rather  tired  of  repeating  the  same 
old  thing  over  and  over  again.  If 
you  are  as  tired  as  you  seemed, 
Angus,  I  suggest  you  change  your 
politics.  Students  are  not  going 
to  be  ready  for  you  for  some 
time  to  come,  unfortunately. 

From  watching  Audrey  Voice's 
hand  movements,  I  had  the  feeling 
that  she  was  working  at  some 
primeval  wash  board.  And  from 
listening  to  her  twittering  voice 
I  understood  why  girls  are  often 
called  "birds."  Her  main  point 
was  Q  think)  that  the  university 
can  be  run  so  that  everyone  bene- 
fits. Toward  the  end  of  her  wordy 
ramble  she  suggested  that  the 
"game"  could  be  played  so  that 
both  sides  win. 

She  then  enumerated  four  sides. 

After  the  presidential  candidates 
had  finished  their  talking  the  in- 
ternal vice  president  hopefuls  had 
their  say.  That  I  think  is  sufficient 
comment. 

After  the  candidates  for  vice- 
president  we  had  a  question  period. 

Clayton  was  unable  to  answer 
one  of  the  questions  so  what  did 
he  do?  He  asked  Schmidtto  answer 
for  him.  I  wonder,  Clayton,  will 
you  also  vote  for  Schmidt? 

Parsons  and  Clayton  were  asked 
what  they  would  do  if  they  were 
elected.  Parous  was  completely 
confused  by  such  directness.  Clay- 
ton said  he  would  make  everyone 
sit  down. 

The  rest  of  the  questions  were 


handled  pretty  well. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  this 
meeting  left  me  feeling  very 
apathetic.  That  is  worrying, 
elected  student  representatives 
are  slowly  becoming  important 
at  Carleton.  They  may,  one  day, 
even  have  the  power  to  effect 
university  policy  on  education. 

Excepting  Schmidt  and  Angus  the 
prospect  of  any  of  the  remaining 
candidates  being  elected  is  ter- 
rifying. Schmidt  and  Angus  may 
not  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  with  enthusiasm  but  at 
least  they  gave  me  statements 
with  which  I  could  agree  or  dis- 
agree. The  rest  -  well,  the  rest? 

In  terms  of  who  is  likely  to 
win,  whom  do  I  have  to  choose 
from?  Those  supposedly  wise  in 
the  political  ways  of  Carleton  stu- 
dents tell  me  that  the  major  con- 
tenders are  Schmidt  and  Clayton. 

Putting  it  another  way:  there  is 
a  choice  between  someone  whose 
words  are  hard  to  believe  and 
someone  whose  ineptitude  is  even 
harder  to  credit. 

That  sort  of  choice  ranks  with  the 
one  given  to  his  customers  by  Mr. 
Ford  ".You  can  have  any  colour 
you  like  so  long  as  it's  black." 

SFU  English  students 
exorcise  demon  Strand 

BURNABY  (CUP)  -  A  group 
of  50  chanting,  incense-burning 
students  from  the  English  depart- 
ment at  Simon  Fraser  University 
Monday  (October  6)  marched  into 
the  administration  building  to 
"exorcise  the  devil"  out  of  it. 

In  this  case,  the  devil  was 
administration  president  Kenneth 
Strand  who,  by  refusing  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  university's 
striking  department  of  political 
science,  sociology  and  anthropol- 
ogy by  12:30  p.m.  Monday,  guar- 
anteed that  at  least  some  of  the 
English  department's  students 
would  join  the  PSA  department 
and  students  from  the  history 
department  on  strike. 

Meanwhile,  following  Strand's 
suspension  on  Friday  (October  3) 
of  nine  PSA  professors  for  fail- 
ing to  teach  regular  classes  in 
the  approved  manner,  SFU  stu- 
dent society  president  Norm 
Wickstrom  has  called  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  joint  faculty  council 
for  Wednesday  (October  8). 

The  council  is  the  second  most 
powerful  body  on  the  campus, 
after  the  board  of  governors. 
Wickstrom  was  forced  to  col- 
lect the  signatures  of  one-eighth 
of  the  members  of  the  council 
to  whole  the  meeting,  because 
Strand  refused  to  call  one. 

The  meeting  will  discuss  the 
crisis  within  the  university,  and 
attempt  to  decide  a  policy  o* 
the  continuing  strike  of  PSA  anu 
the  continuing  refusal  of  the  SFU 
administration  to  discuss  the  cri- 
sis. 

The  nine  faculty  members  will 
not  be  allowed  to  vote  at  the 
meeting. 

Ontario  professors 
seek  pay  hike 

TORONTO  (CUP)  -  Ontario's 
6,500  university  professors  want 
an  average  salary  increase  of 
20  per  cent  -  roughly  $2,730  - 
for  the  1970-71  academic  year. 

Charles  Hanly,  executive  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Ontario  Confed- 
eration of  University  Faculty  As- 
sociations (OCUFA)  said  Sat- 
urday (October  4)  the  average 
salary  for  Ontario  professors 
and  deans  for  1968-69  was 
$13,659.  OCUFA  represents  the 
various  faculty  associations  in 
negotiations  with  the  Ontariogcv- 
ernment. 

Hanly,  a  U  of  T  philosophy 
professor,  said  the  pay  boost 
"would  have  no  effect  on  stu- 
dent fees."  OCUFA  will  not 
actively  solicit  student  support 
in  getting  the  hike,  he  added. 

The  per  capita  income  in  Can- 
ada as  of  January,  1969,  was 
$2,075  per  year. 
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PARKING 


Effective  October  15,  1969 
Complaints  against  traffic  violators,  not  displaying  a  VALID 
Carleton  University  parking  permit,  will  be  laid 
under  City  of  Ottawa  By  Law  351-62. 


GRADUATES 

spring  70     fall  70 

grati  photos  will  be  taken  from 
Ocfofier  20  to  October  31  only 

Make  your  appointment  now  in  the  Raven  office  or  on 
the  bulletin  board  near  the  newspaper  office 


BUDGETS 


Any  clubs  or  organizations  wishing  to  submit 
budgets  to  Students'  Council 
must  do  so  before  Oct.  17/69 

Budget  forms  are  available  in  T-2 


GRADUATE  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM 


Placement  Office 

Thursday  -  October  16,1969 
12:30-2:00  p.m. 
Room  360  Tory  Building 


Administration  Building 

Mr.  Ray  Deiage.  Public  Service  Commission  will  be  on  hand  to 
inform  students  of  Federal  Government  opportunities.  Information 
and  brochures  will  be  available  regardingthe  Public  Administrators 
and  Foreign  Service  Officers  competition  to  be  held  October 
21,  1969  7:00  p.m.  Glebe  Collegiate. 

Video  Tape  of  Graduate  Student  interviews.  Students  participating 
in  the  graduate  recruitment  programme  should  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  viewing  these  interviews. 

October  16,  1969  Mr.  M.  Bainbridge  will  be  in  the  Placement  Office  to  provide 
students  with  information  on  Federal  Government  employment 
opportunities. 


Friday  -  October  17,  1969       Mennen  Company  Limited 

Christmas  Holiday  Employment  from  December  8  to  December 
31.  Girls  17  and  over  to  demonstrate  products  in  Drug  and 
Department  Stores. 

Student   may  sign  up  for  interviews  in  the  Placement  Office. 

Thursday  -  October  23,  1969    Ontario  Department  of  Civil  Service 

Panel  discussion  on  employment  opportunities  in  Ontario 
Room  360  Tory  Building  Government 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 

Students   interested   in   employment  after  graduation  should  check  with  the  Placement  OQice 

for  details  on  how  to  apply.  .  , 

Applications  from  Honours  Science  and  Engineering  students  who  are  a  minimum  ol  one  year 

from  graduation   seeking  summer  employment  should  be  submitted  by  November  15th,  1969. 

Public  Service  -  Computing  Careers 

Applications  should  be  completed  by  October  17,  1969. 

Tutoring  -  The  Placement  office  will  furnish  all  High  Schools  in  the  area  with  lists  of  students 
interested  in  tutoring  by  the  end  of  October.  Applications  should  be  on  file  with  the  Placement 
Office  by  October  17th. 

short-term  jobs  check  in  regularly  to  see  the  opportunities. 

For  further  information  contact  your 

PLACEMENT  OFFICE  -  231-2600  
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Ian  Angus  wants  to  be  student  council  president  to 
give  Carleton  a  real  alternative. 

"I'm  running  because  I  think  I  can  give  Carleton 
students  a  council  which  will  act  instead  of  just 
talking,"  he  says. 

"I'm  running  to  show  there  is  a  radical  movement 
at  Carleton  which  is  a  force  to  be  reconed  with. 

"And  I'm  running  to  present  a  program  which  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  Carleton  students,  one  which 
will  provide  a  radical  alternative  to  the  present 
council,"  he  says. 

Angus  considers  the  present  council  an  improvement 
over  previous  councils, 

"At  least  it's  talking  about  problems  for  the  first 
time. 

"But  it  either  proposes  solutions  to  problems  which 
it  sees  no  way  of  implementing,  or  it  proposes  and 
implements  inadequate  solutions.  Angus  cited  housing 
and  the  NUG  document  as  examples. 

"The  council's  solution  to  the  problem  of  housing 
is  to  buy  a  house,  which  solves  the  problem  for 
10  people,  and  that's  fine  for  them. 

"But  what  about  everyone  else  who  couldn't  find  a 
place  to  live? 

"There  was  no  focus  on  the  problem  as  a  whole, 
just  on  one  aspect  of  it." 

Angus  approved  of  soms  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  New  University  Government  study  committee 
report,  but  attacked  council  for  the  manner  it  was 
handling  the  report. 

"The  report  has  some  really  top-notch  suggestions  - 
parity  is  a  key  solution  to  the  lack  of  student  power 
at  this  university. 

"But  council  has  to  corns  to  grips  with  what  we 
want  to  do  with  parity  -  if  wc  don't  want  to  change 
the  university  once  we  have  the  power,  then  there's 
no  use  having  it. 

"Council  right  now  hasn't  got  the  vaguest  view  of 
how  the  NUG  report  is  going  to  come  into  effect." 

Angus  would  implement  the  report  on  the  basis 
of  mass  student  support. 

"You've  got  to  have  the  force  of  students  behind 
you;  a  demand  for  implementation  of  the  report  could 
be  based  on  referendum  support," 

And  if  students  said  yes  to  parity  and  the  admin- 
istration said  no,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  go  on 
strike;  and  we  ought  to  go  into  the  Ottawa  community 
to  gain  their  support.  One  thing  that  can  cause  the 
administration  to  change  its  mind  is  us  getting  com- 
munity support  -  labor  support,  letters  to  the  editor 
and  to  Dunton,  and  demonstrations  of  support." 

But  Angus  rejected  violence  as  the  only  means  of 
asking  for  adoption  of  the  report,  or  for  any  other 
demand. 

"There's  no  point  in  having  some  place  that's 
been  wrecked;  and  violence  doesn't  prove  anything, 
just  gets  everone  against  you." 

Angus  is  not  convinced  Carleton  is  an  apathetic 
campus. 

"But  what  is  lacking  at  Carleton  is  a  sense  of 
direction.*' 

"People  are  talking  about  issues,  but  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  about  them  -  and  council  isn't 
providing  direction  and  leadership. 

The  function  of  a  leader  in  a  mass  democracy 
movement  -  the  sort  of  thing  Angus  would  work 
for  if  elected  is  to  pose  what  h(  »es  as  a  problem 
and  what  he  sees  as  a  solution,  and  try  to  get  it 
across  to  students. 

"But  the  leader  has  to  accept  the  reaction  of  the 
student." 

Angus  stressed  that  he  is  running  as  part  of  a 
slate. 

"It's  our  opinion  that  we  couldn*t  conceivably  imple- 
ment our  policies  without  having  support  for  them. 
"People  voting  for  us  are  voting  for  our  program." 
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Laurie  Clayton  decided  to  run  for  president  because 
he  is  "very  upset  about  the  future  of  the  associa- 
tion. I  don't  like  where  we're  at  and  I  don't  like  where 
we're  heading,"  he  said. 

Clayton  is  anxious  to  "divorce  the  council  from 
NUG".  "I  reel  the  need  for  a  council,  but  I'd  rather 
sec  a  students  administrative  council  to  look  after 
student  service  needs.  . 

'Council  should  be  concerned  with  things  like 
transportation,  housing,  advertising."  Issues  like  the 
crowded  classrooms  are  "NUG  issues,  and  NUG 
should  look  after  them.  I  wish  council  would  set 
NUG  up  and  get  its  hands  off  them. "  he  said. 

"If  you're  going  to  have  a  students' association  it 
should  look  after  the  student  as  a  person.  NUG  can 
be  representative  of  the  student  as  a  person.  NUG 
can  be  representative  of  the  student  from  the  educa- 
tional aspect,  as  a  class-taking,"  ho  said. 

"It  seems  to  me  council  is  being  very  unrepresenta- 
tive when  they  corm;  to  a  meeting  and  give  $300  to 
Simm  I'rascr,  or  this  summer  when  a  few  people 
decided  council  should  get  involved  in  housing  and 
voted  $10,000  for  a  house. 

"Urn  all  for  student  lousing  but  I  thought  it  was  a 
little  rash,  especially  when  they  went  against  the 
advice  of  the  auditors  and  the  finance  commissioner. 
I  don't  think  council  is  in  a  position  to  do  that,"  he 
said. 

Clayton  said  he  was  against  CI  S  last  year  and  still 
is  this  year.  "There  arc  two  kinds  of  student  unionism" 
he  said. 

'The  first,  social-oriented  unionism,  accepts  the 
fact  that  once  you  enter  university  you  become  a 
member  of  a  mass  student  movement,  a  movement  for 
a  fairly  massive  Change  in  society, 

"The  other  kind  is  a  pedestrian  student  unionism, 
where  a  student  is  seen  simply  as  a  student  and  is 
allowed  to  take  an  individual  stand  on  his  own  mat- 
ters." 

"CVS  is  a  social-oriented  movement." 
C  layton  says  he  would  like  to  sec  a  national  union 
"  along  pedeslrain  lines"  that  would  be  "very  rele- 
vant to  the  needs  of  students." 

"The  referendum  ai  Simon  I'rascr  shows  how  re- 
presentative CVS  is.  I  believe  onl>  080  students  voted 
out  of  a  population  of  5000.  Maybe  the  fact  they  don't 
vote  shows  they  aren't  interested." 

When  asked  if  he  would  try  to  form  another  students' 
union  of  CI  S  were  defeated,  Clayton  answered  he 
would  "get  in  touch  with  other  presidents  to  see  about 
another  form  of  association,  or  the  calling  of  an 
association-building  conference," 
Clayton  says  lie  is  against  violence. 
"I  feel  it  does  pat  to  sit  down  and  talk  and  reason 
things  out.  I  don't  adxocatc  violence;  I  see  no  reason 
for  a  student  to  destroy  property. 

"Don't  push  a  person  into  accepting  your  view. 
Too  often  we  pla>  this  as  a  little  political  game. 
I  don't  understand  what  good  it  docs.  You've  got  to 
use  a  little  cool,  a  little  tact." 

When  asked  if  he  thought  a  group  of  students  has  the 
right  to  obstruct  the  rights  of  another  group  of  stu- 
dents, Clayton  answered.  "I'm  not  opposed  to  demon- 
strations, as  long  as  they  arc  well-founded.  If  a  per- 
son isn't  going  to  listen,  you  have  a  case,  but  not 
until  you  know  he  isn't  going  to  listen." 

On  the  question  of  parity  he  said.  "I  find  guaranteed 
parity  hard  to  accept.  I  would  like  to  sec  a  situation 
where  everyone  had  the  right  to  be  elected  to  the 
governing  bodies,  where  all  groups  had  an  equal  right-- 
students,  faculty,  administration."  x 

"By  equal  right."  he  added,  i  don't  mean  equal 
in  numbers,  but  equal  in  opportunity." 

"I'd  give  the  faculty  and  administration  a  bit  of 
credit  for  open-mindedness.  1  don't  think  anyone  can 
deny  we  have  a  very  liberal  administration. 


"When  I  came  from  University  of  Toronto  this 
vear  "  says  presidential  candidate  Sid  Parsons.  "I 
"was  struck  by  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  the  individual.  ' 

"We  tend  to  get  lost  in  such  a  vast  and  basically 
cold  university.  I  was  unhappy  with  my  state,  so  I 
decided  to  do  something  about  it." 

And  where  is  individuality  obscured  the  most,  in 
the  learning  environment?  Clearly,  in  the  unpre- 
cedented crowding  of  classes  this  year. 

'  The  main  thing  I'd  like  to  do  is  cut  down  on 
the  size  of  some  of  these  lectures,"  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  students  have  to  sit  on  the  floor 
or  watch  their  professors  through  a  TV  screen. 
I  feel  if  we  are  going  to  try  for  things  like  less 
overcrowding,  however,  we  must  try  without  threat- 
ening the  administration." 

And  this  brings  Parsons  to  a  major  theme  in  his 
whole  campaign  -  a  strong  belief  that  only  dialogue 
and  consultation,  not  confrontation,  can  bring  about 
meaningful  change  at  Carleton. 

"You  can't  force  anyone.  They  may  go  along  at 
first,  but  through  their  feeling  of  resentment  they'll 
try  to  sabotage  what  you've  tried.  I'm  against  ail 
violence.  The  administration  must  not  be  thought 
of  as  the  enemy." 

He  describes  himself  as  a  "moderate"  -  and 
feels  that  to  most  Carleton  students,  the  students' 
council  is   "a  little  too  radical  and  too  wordy." 

Parsons'  deep-seated  opposition  to  total  student 
power  stems  partly  from  his  stay  at  Rochdale  Col- 
lege in  Toronto  last  year. 

"Rochdale  is  an  abysmal  failure.  The  students 
should  have  had  a  little  say  -  but  they  tried  for  a 
total-power  groupc" 

He  believes  that  classes  can  be  made  less  crowded 
without  attacking  the  administration.  His  solution  is 
to  hire  a  few  more  professors,  and  make  better 
use  of  facilities* 

"We  can't  expect  to  take  too  much  money  from 
the  economy."  he  added.  "The  taxpayer  can  only 
be  asked  for  so  nuch." 

On  the  question  of  New  University  Government  and 
whether  students  should  be  guaranteed  one-half  the 
seats  on  senate,  Parsons  said  only: 

"there  are  pros  and  cons,  and  I  have  no  pat  state- 
ment to  make  on  NUG." 

lie  adopts  the  same  stance  toward  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students. 

"  As  far  as  CUS  is  concerned.  I  tend  to  be  slightly 
in  favour  of  Carleton  being  a  part  of  it  -  but  I'd 

have  to  give  it  some  more  thought,"  he  said. 

Parsons  takes  a  bold  stand  against  violence  at 

Carleton. 

*I  am  totally  against  any  group  of  students  locking 
themselves  into  a  building  -  that  only  succeeds  in 
turning  public  opinion  against  students,"  he  said. 

"I  don't  think  that  at  Carleton  we  should  ever  have 
boycotting  or  picketing,  either.  Unless  we  have 
pretty  definitely  been  wronged.  1  wouldn't  want  to 
see  it." 

He  feels  he  provides  a  real  alternative  to  the  other 
candidates,  since  he  believes  that  "council  should 
look  after  the  needs  of  students,  and  try  to  serve 
them.  The  council  president  has  to  be  a  servant." 

Furthermore,  he  thinks  that,  as  he  put  it,  "the 
best  way  to  get  what  students  need  is  to  be  persis- 
tent -  not  to  try  to  get  it  through  pressure." 

On  the  question  of  education  reform,  he  said.  "I 
am  certainly  not  for  abolishing  lectures.  A  lot  of 
people  like  to  take  notes." 

"TV  is  another  means  of  becoming  depersonalized 
-  relating  to  a  machine  too  much,  instead  of  to 
other  people," 

Parsons  said  his  arriving  at  Carleton  only  this 
year  and  his  total  lack  of  experience  on  Carleton's 
Students'  Cotuicil  is  in  no  way  a  disadvantage  to 
him. 

"I've  met  1200  students  already,  and  I  will  be  meet- 
ing more."  he  said. 

"I  sec  myself  as  the  alternative  to  Schmidt  in 
this  election."  Parsons  said. 
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Lorenz  Schmidt  is  running  for  president  because  he 
believes  students  at  Carleton  must  begin  to  develop 
a  sense  of  community. 

Involvement  in  the  life-situation  of  the  university 
"is  an  important  step  that  students  have  to  take," 
he  said. 

Schmidt's  first  priority  for  council  is  education, 
both  of  the  student  and  in  the  classroom. 

He  supports  implementation  of  the  New  University 
Government  study  committee  report.  On  the  change  that 
would  occur  with  the  implementation  of  the  report, 
Schmidt  said.  "Students  have  to  realize  it  isn't  a 
case  of  change  in  structure,  it  is  a  change  in  sub 
stance." 

With  the  implementation  of  parity  he  hopes  students 
will  begin  to  be  more  concerned. 

"Parity  will  help  to  alleviate  that  feeling  of  power- 
lessness." 

He  feels  council  should  assume  more  of  a  leader- 
ship function  providing  students  with  relevant  facts, 
ideas,  and  suggestions.  All  important  decisions  should 
be  made  through  refcrendums. 

Schm'dt  sees  the  current  petition  on  overcrowding 
serving  two  purposes:  "'It  gives  a  feeling  of  com- 
munity and  oneness  to  the  student  body  by  making  it 
aware  of  common  grievances,  and  it  gives  the  ad- 
ministration an  idea  that  we  are  concerned  with  a 
common  interest,  our  education,"  he  said. 

He  said  that,  ideally,  education  becomes  a  collec- 
tive thing.  "I  don't  think  education  should  be  a  si- 
tuation in  which  people  are  taught  from  someone 
standing  in  the  front  end  of  the  room  diking  to  the 
back  end  of  the  room," 

Schmidt  believes  CUS  has  changed  in  emphasis  this 
year;  it  now  understands  the  constraints  of  working 
i  mainstream  liberal  organization,  and  is  no  longer 
trying  to  be  a  vanguard. 

"But  that  doesn'tmeantheyhaveto  accept  the  lowest 
common  denominator.  It  doesn't  m?an  they  have  to 
accept  the  ideals  of  the  most  reactionary  engineer  in 
Saskatoon." 

Asked  if  boycotting  or  picketing  are  valid  means  of 
pushing  for  reforms.  Schmidt  said  "If  the  collecti- 
vity of  students  decides  to  do  it  that  way,  yes." 

But  he  rejected  violence. 

"It  should  be  treated  no  differently  than  off-campus 
violence.  Assault  is  assault,  homicide  is  homicide 
If  students  are  throwing  rocks  and  breaking  windows, 
it  shouldn't  be  looked  at  any  differently  than  throwing 
iricks  at  Loblaws  or  a  department  store." 

Schmidt  considers  the  report  on  violence  of  the 
committee  of  Presidents  of  the  Universities  of  Ontario 
"absurd." 

As  examples  of  concrete  work  done  over  the  sum- 
ncr,  Schmidt  cited  the  N'UC  study  commHtee  report, 
'a  cogent  examination  of  what  the  problems  at  the 
mivei  sity  arc"  the  involvement  of  euncil  in  co-op 
jousing.  'a  legitimate  thing  for  the  association  to 
and  the  free  school,  "it  blew  the  myth  of  un-. 
tructurcd  learning." 

If  re-elected,  Schmidt  hopes  to  hold  both  open 
jolicy  meetings,  in  an  effort  to  involve  students  in  the 
ocisions  of  euncil,  and  also  legislative  meetings, 
f  council  members. 

Hie  ratio  here,  he  said,  would  be  about  two  policy 
fleet ings  to  one  legislative  meeting. 

"Council  itself  cannot  make  decisions  which  affect 
itudents  and  their  education;  a  major  decision  means 
lothing  if  it  is  made  in  isolation,"  he  said. 

I  or  this  reason,  lie  said,  all  major  policy  decisions 
u|l  he  put  before  a  student  referendum,  after  being 
"mod  over. 
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Audrey  Voice  is  running  for  president  because  she 
believes  'students  council  should  have  a  policy  of 
responsible  reform  in  the  interests  of  (he  whole 
university. 

■'I  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  council  to  move, 
away  from  those  issues  relevant  to  student  welfare." 

The  only  female  presidential  aspirant  says  "political 
questions  on  national  and  international  issues  should 
be  dealt  with  through  political  institutions,  political 
parties." 

The  emphasis  of  Hie  council,  she  says,  should  be 
on  service 

On  the  question  of  NUG  she  savs,  "M  O  lias  been 
basically  working  well,  though  it  has  a  few  Kinks. 
For  example,  students  arc  working  against  the  faculty 
and  the  administration,  This  implies  student  interests 
can  only  be  served  by  more  students,  and  I  don't 
agree  with  this. 

"'If  you  demand  more  and  more  ropresenlivily, 
where  is  it  going  to  slop?  It's  like  asking,  'Should 
the  women's  auxilary  have  a  vote  in  whether  an 
appendix  should  be  removed?*  " 

Voice  says  the  "polic>  of  responsibility  is  the 
centre  of  my  platform.  For  example,  issues  of  NUG, 
CUS,  the  CPUO  report,  the  overcrowding  classrooms, 
and  clubs  on  campus." 

Of  the  CPUO  report,  she  says,  "It  is  bused  on  a 
premise  borrowed  from  Harvard  that  there  is  a 
tradition  of  violence  in  the  United  suites.  It  is  not 
relevant  in  Canada." 

Confrontation,  she  says,  has  been  the  most  successful 
way  of  drawing  attention  to  your  interests. 

"There's  no  denying  it's  an  effective  technique, 
without  saying  it's  a  legitimate  one  or  not." 

She  docs  not  feel  police  should  be  allowed  on 
campus  'under  their  own  initiative/'  ' 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  is  a  bad  scene,  sin- 
says.  The  only  way  to  compensate  il  is  "more  class- 
room size  and  increased  faculty.  But  it  comes  down 
to  the  question  of  where  the  money  is  going  to  come 
from,"  she  said. 

''The  administration  is  equally  cognizant  of  the 
situation.  It  is  a  lack  of  planning,  if  anything.  The 
great  increase  in  enrollment  is  a  problem  to  Ik- 
dealt  with." 

Voice  says  she  is  worried  about  the  fate  of  the 
clubs  this  winter.  Because  council  went  over  its 
summer  budget,  she  says,  they  will  have  to  make 
cutbacks  this  winter. 

If  this  entails  slicing  club  giants,  she  says,  a 
very  useful  function  of  (he  university  will  surfer. 

She  denies  she  is  a  representative  of  the  conser- 
vative party. 

"Campus  issues  are  not  identifiable  with  political 
parties,  she  says. 


Brush 


Lamoureux 


This  week's  pre -Thanksgiving  campaigning  for  the 
post-Thanksgiving  students'  council  by-election  re- 
volved around  nine  candidates  and  the  harvest  from 
last  February's  spring  planting. 

Four  of  the  candidates:  David  Brush,  (Arts  BT); 
■lohn  Umoureux,  (Arts  lit);  Tim  McCaskell,  (Arts  I); 
and  Gibb  McKay.  (Arts  II)  are  contesting  the  inter- 
nal vice-president  position. 

McCaskell  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  candidates 
who  has  not  attended  Carleton  before. 

Asked  what  motivated  him  to  run,  McCaskell  re- 
plied: 

•'The  Young  Socialists  needed  a  slate  and  I  sort 
of  fell  il  was  my  duty  to  run." 

However.  McCaskell  also  feels  that  there  is  a 
lack  of  leadership  in  the  council  executive. 

He  cited  the  i  f- this -pet  il  ion-fails- Oien- it 's  -up-to- 
ihe-siudents  altitude  on  the  part  of  the  executive 
over  the  overcrowding  issue  as  an  example  of  this 
lack  of  leadership. 

■  lohn  Urmoureux  feels  that  personality  plays  too 
much  of  a  part  "when  council  gets  down  to  argu- 
ing the  nitty-grill)  of  the  issue." 

All  four  candidates  base  their  criticism  of  coun- 
cil on  what  Uiey  read  about  il  over  the  summer, 
what  they  have  heard  from  councillors  and  what  they 
have  seen  for  themselves  at  fall  council  meetings, 

David  Brush  thinks  thai  the  majority  of  students 
aren't  being  represented  on  council 

Brush  defines  representation  as  requiring  student 
trust  in  their  president  and  more  importantly,  the 
president's  trust  in  the  students.  Brush  doesn't  think 
this  is  happening  al  Carlelon, 

Gibb  McKay  is  '  extremely  unimpressed"  by  coun- 
cil's performance. 

"The  allocation  of  responsibilities  and  a  number 
of  remunerative  positions  litis  summer,  was  de- 
cided on  a  basis  other  than  qualification.  The  num- 
ber of  executives  was  loo  many  for  the  amount  of 
work  that  was  accomplished'.. 

McKay,  who  has  laughl  in  elementary  school  and 
now  leaches  in  a  high  school  as  a  supply  teacher 
Ihinks  that  council's  main  objective  should  be  the 
re-thinking  of  education. 

All  four  candidates  view  CUS  and  NUG  as  major 
issues  in  (his  campaign. 

And.  all  except  for  Brush,  described  themselves 
as  being  pro-d'S, 

Brush  referred  to  the  coming  second  CUS  refer- 
endum as  an  indication  that  students'  council  isn't 
representative  of  the^students  on  this  campus. 

lie  also  feels  that  CUS  isn't  concerning  itself  with 
the  right  issues, 

"As  Tar  as  CUS  is  concerned  the  main  issue  right 
now  is  their  need  for  money." 

John  lamoureux  expects  that  NUG  could  takeover 
from  students  council  within  a  year  or  two. 

"Thai  is,  of  course,  if  it's  structured  properly," 
he  pointed  out. 

And  all  four  candidates  had  their  own  ideas  on 
how   NUG   should   be   structured  andshould  work. 

David  Brush  would  like  to  sec  alternatives  to 
what  is  already  in  operation  presented  instead  of 
just  complaints  being  lodged. 

lie  feels  that  SVC  could  be  instrumental  in  issues 
such  as  overcrowded  classrooms  and  that  it  has 
already  proven  itself  successful  in  setting  up  stu- 
dent run  courses. 

Tim  McCaskell  was  worried  about  the  hint  of 
"compromise  for  the  sake  of  expediency"  in  the 
last  pages  of  the  NUG  Commission  report, 

While  Gibb  McKay  is  'all  for  NUG"  and  thinks 
that  with  continued  work  il  could  finish  successfully 
he  also  foels  that  a  student  voice  in  the  governing 
of  Taculty  shouldn't  include  the  right  to  determine 
who  should  be  hired. 


McCaske  U 


McKay 
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Fonda  and  Hopper  looking  for  the  American  way. 


Tilm 

Easy  Rider:  gut  vibes 
by  Murray  Leiter 

MONTREAL  -  Plaza  Alexis  Ni- 
hon  is  one  of  those  super-sales 
four-level  arcades  complete 
with  bars,  European  meat-mar- 
kets, Sherman's  boutiques  and 
"cinemas".  Down  on  the  main 
floor  there  seems  to  be  a  lot 
of  young  people  lining  up  to 
see  a  film. 

You  guess  the  film  they're  wait- 
ing to  see  is  quite  special;  the 
line  is  VERY  long.  And  when 
you  turn  to  the  marquee  and  see 
Easy  Rider,  there's  no  mistake. 
Easy  Rider,  starring  Peter  Fon- 


da and  Dennis  Hopper  is  a  gas 
of  a  film. 

If  you're  looking  for  top-level 
photography,  award-winning  act- 
ing, or  special  effects,  this  is 
not  your  show.  But  if  you  want 
to  go  through  a  real  experience, 
and  feel  gut  vibes,  this  story, 
written  by  Fonda,  Hopper  and 
Terry  Southern,  is  it. 

The  action  is  simple:  Fonda 
and  Hopper  sell  enough  bash  off 
at  the  Mexican  border  to  win  a 
fun-trip  to  Mardi  Gras  in  New 
Orleans.  They  go  in  style,  on 
board  Harley  -  choppers,  with 
Fonda  dressed  out  like  a  leather 
Captain  America  and  sidekick 
Dennis  in  unchangeable  mountain 
buckskin. 

Fonda  has  flags,  American  red- 
white-  and-blue  types,  one  on  his 
back,  one  on  his  helmet,  one  on 
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his  gas  tank.  He's  Captain  Am- 
erica on  wheels,  looking  for  the 
true  American  way.  He  and  Hop- 
per are  looking  for  Good  Times 
and  Happy  People  hidden  in  Hap- 
py Costumes,  but  all  they  get 
for  their  troubles  are  the  arch- 
ed backs  of  petty,  small-minded 
frightened  conformists  -  and  vio- 
lence, which.  I  suppose,  is  the 
American  way  after  all. 

What  you  look  out  for  in  this 
film  is  Fear.  Fear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  small-town  sheriff  who  is 
going  to  "get  those  long-haired 
fruits"  fear  in  the  eyes  of  the 
truck-driving  yokels  riding  shot- 
gun. 

You  also  see  faith  that  hurts  - 
faith  in  the  faces  of  the  kids 
on  a  farm-commune  who  have 
little  more  than  peace  of  mind 
to  live  on;  faith  in  the  feeling 
of  being  free  as  you  trip  along 
the  southern  highway  through  New 
Mexico  and  some  of  the  most 
exciting  country  on  this  contin- 
ent. 

And  you  will  also  see  the  vio- 
lence of  fear  reacting  against 
faith  and  freedom.  Listen  to  Jack 
Nicholson,  the  young  booze-freak 
lawyer  who  joins  up  with  Fonda 
and  Hopper;  listen  to  what  he 
has  to  say  about  freedom  in  the 
American  South.  The  words  are 
plain  and  powerful.  And  don't 
get  up  and  leave  before  the  end 
of  the  film;  the  last  two  min- 
utes are  where  the  message  is 

Jack  Nicholson's  warm  acting, 
together  with  good  photography 
and  a  trip-out  in  New  Orleans 
that  leaves  the  audience  some- 
where near  the  ceiling,  are  just 
pieces  of  gift-wrapping  for  the 
mood  of  this  well -conceived  film. 

Easy  Rider  is  not  a  good  Wild 
Angels;  it  is  in  a  different  world 
entirely.  Easy  Rider  is  a  way 
of  life  and  death. 

Steppenwolf.  The  Band,  the  El- 
ectric Prunes,  Jimi  Hendrix  et 
al.,  contribute  on  the  sound- 
track sidelines,  so  if  movies  turn 
you  off,  there'salways  the  album. 

Easy  Rider  is  playing  at  the 
Odeon-Mall   theatre  in  Ottawa. 


Opus:  Sean  Gagner; 
his  voice  is  his  strength 


by  Mike  Giles 

Sean  Gagnier  is  a  big  man. 

A  good  six-feet-two,  he  s  a 
big  man  on  stage  with  a  big 
voice. 

Last  Saturday  at  the  Opus, 
he  started  out  with  a  new  release 
by  the  Incredible  String  Band, 
October  Song.  The  song  is  an 
unaccompanied  voice  solo,  and 
Gagnier  put  a  lot  into  it  showing 
what  a  great  singing  voice  he 
has.  It  was  a  very  effective  come- 
on  song.  He  has  perfect  control 
over  the  words  and  the  tune, 
yet  his  voice  has  a  touch  of 
freedom  in  it;  somewhat  like 
Bob  Dylan,  that  makes  him  quite 
Iistenable.  It  is  his  voice  in  all 
of  his  songs  that  makes  the  song 
what  it  is. 

Sincere  honesty 

His  voice  is  strong  and  con- 
trolled with  good  range.  He  is 
quite  versatile  vocally  and  did, 
in  addition  to  his  sad  songs,  a 
few  Beatle  songs  in  his  second 
set,  he  demonstrated  a  very  good 
bit  of  yodelling.  At  times  his 
voice  seemed  to  sound  like  Burl 
Ives,  and  at  other  times  like 
Johnny  Cash. 

Gagnier's  most  outstanding  trait 
is  his  sincere  honesty,  a  quality 
that  you  seldom  find  in  an  enter- 
tainer. He  is  down-to-earth  and 
sings  only  what  appeals  to  his 
mood  at  the  time.  He  is  com- 
pletely honest  with  his  audience, 
telling  them  how  he  feels  at  the 
time  and  why  a  certain  song  is 
appropriate  to  him.  He  puts  on 
no  phony  airs  and  is  not  afraid 
to  let  the  world  know  his  feel- 
ings. He  just  says  how  he  feels 
and  then  sings  a  song  to  say  it 
even  better. 

Highly  personal 

For  this  reason,  his  music  is 
highly  personal  and  some  people 
would  find  it  slightly  depressing, 
as  on  Saturday,  when  most  of  his 
songs  were  sad  or  lonely.  Yet 
songs  such  as  Visions  of  Johanna 
or  Girl  from  the  North  Country 
were  sun  from  the  heart  and  were 
very  beautiful. 

Gagnier's  style  is  woven intoall 
of  his  songs.  His  style  has  a 
sort  of  down-to-earthness  that  is 
simple  but  highly  complimented 
by  his  voice.  His  guitar  stylings, 
however,  sometimes  fall  short. 

His  own  original  tunes  were  very 
good.  In  Song  of  the  Wheelhouse 
Door,  he  brings  together  an  in- 
triguing story  about  an  old  man 
who  can  no  longer  go  to  sea  be- 
cause of  a  sailing  accident;  an 
interesting  tune  with  good 
imagery.  In  this  song,  his  guitar 
ability  does  come  through  to  help 
out  the  number  considerably. 

Gagnier's  voice  is  his  strength 
but  on  most  of  his  music  he 
could  use  a  much  stronger  in- 
strumental backup.  A  lead  guitar- 
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ist  would  fillouthisactjhis 
aren't  strong  enough  to  yJ 
a  bassist,  though. 

The  audience  on  Saturday 
was  small,  but  appreciative' 
encored  him  back  to  do  iw| 

Sean  Gagnier  can  be  quit^ 
satile,  but  a  dominant  moorj^ 
vails  over  his  perforrnariJ* 
you  should  listen  to  him  L- 
than  once  to  see  his  true  j 
satility. 

You  could  easily  get  tiredj 
performance's  sameness  t  ^ 
you  understood  his  mood.  R 
ing  this,  though,  you  find"*!] 
he  is  a  big  man  indeed. 


Le  Hibou:  Keith  McKie: 1 
performing  brings  personal 
contact 


by  Peter  Lanyon 

It's  very  difficult  to  say  J 
but  good  things  about  f6rrn w  lis 
sington  Market  lead  singer, 
McKie.  Appearing  all  weefc 
Hibou  coffeehouse,  Keith  se?i 
have  found  his  niche.  The  frj 
of  solo  performing '  brir^s 
into  an  extremely  close  and 
sonal  contact  with  his  audi 
the  result  is  not  only  highl]  Sal* 
warding  for  the  artists  but  pt 
for  all  who  come  to  listen. 

His  repertoire  is  made  up  li 
of  his  own  compositions  whfa  let 
on  the  whole  quite  effectw 
memorable.  Generally  his 
tend  to  be  rather  light  with  n> 
lines  of  pleasing  simplici^^ 
continuity  of  style,  indicator 
higher  level  of  artistic  mat 
far  above  the  others,  San 
Sea  falls  little  short  of  bi 
poetic  and  musical  master 
Chant-like  in  parts,  harmon 
and  melodically  more  abstt 
others,  the  song  moves  thro 
series  of  varied  and  intr 
rhythms.  This  is  one  trait 
characterizes  all  of  Keith's 
positions.  His  sense  of  ri 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  of 
components  of  his  songs. 

Warmth  ...gentility 
Other  compositions  featu 
his  performance  are  those  of 
Cockbum,  John  Lennon  - 
McCartney,  and  Luke  Gibst— . 
are  interpreted  and  adapte 
gentle  sensitivity.  The  use 
ferent  tunings,  such  as  the 
and  open-G  adds  to  the  efl 
producing  a  wide  array  o 
monic  inversions  faintly  rei 
cent  of  the  Joni  Mitchell 
Keith's  vocal  delivery  is 
effective  by  his  appropriate] 
ing  and  coloring  of  the  i 
lines.  A  gentle  falsetto  I 
a  veritable  whisper  will 
out  into  a  high-spirited  tenoi 
cendo,  all  executed  masterf 
a  well -controlled  voice.  Ti 
setto  is  extremely  effectiyi 
echo,  complimenting  poetic 
tition  in  the  lyrics  and  as  a 
of  understatement. 

McKie 's  performance  is  a 
the  arm  for  any  reviewer 
externalizes  everything.  He 
warmth,  sincerity  and  ge 
No  fear  is  shown  of  inhibited' 
audiences;  nothing  is  belcfflou 
Keith  McKie  deserves  a  H*"3 
house  on  the  weekend.  ^Br? 
he  gets  one.  ■ 
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Canada's  National  Mining  Newspaper 

77  River  Street  —  Toronto  247,  Ontario 

Canada's  mining  industry  continues  to  grow  at  a  heclicl 
rate  and  outpaces  all  other  industrial  groups.    The  futurej 
calls  for  accelerated  expansion. 

By  knowing  the  facts,  and  they  appear  each  Thursday  ' 
The  Northern  Miner,  you  can  keep  abreast  of  the  minimi 
industry  and  what  it  means  to  Canada.    Read  all  the  newsj 
of  all  the  mines  —  all  the  metals. 

A  special  $5.00  per  year  subscription  rate  (regular  pric^ 
S10.Q0  per  year)  is  offered  only  to  University  students. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  student  offer  by  completing 
and  mailing  the  coupon  below  with  your  $5.00  remittance. 
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Lb6ey  Road:  John,  Paul.Ringo 
George  take  over  from  the 
Wilt*-   


by  Lydia  Dotto 


JoW 


has  Yoko  and  the  acorns. 


George 


has  his  stocks  and  bonds. 


Paul  has  his  wife  and  stepdaughter 
nd  the  recently  acquired  third 
"rtv  not  to  mention  Ms  ry  Hopkins 
ffal  „f  Apple  Records, 
f  »„d  Ringo,  by  all  accounts,  has 
Lppily  gone  the  old  domesticity 
Ke,  *rf'n  a  tew  mov'es  thrown 
E.  |,ere  and  there  for  fun. 
|Vhe  Beatles,  in  other  words, 
lave  for  some  time  led  totally 
Separate  private  lives.  With  the 
Eecent  release  of  Abbey  Road, 
fceir  new  album,  the  decentral- 
gation  is  complete;  it  seems  they 
jso  live  separate  musical  lives. 
Yet  Abbey  Road  emerges  as  a 
someiiow  coherant  whole  because 
the  Beatles  manage  to  comb'ne 
their  talents  without  killing  either 
iieir  individuality  or  the  album. 
■George's  work  and  Ringo's  work 
|„  be  dealt  with  briefly.  Harrison 
lakes  his  usual  sophisticated  lead 
Ijjtar  contribution  to  the  album. 
Jps  obvious  he'll  never  revert 
to  more  primitive  styles  for  ef- 
ict  or  parody  as  Lennon  and 
B-'Cartney  occasionally  do.  His 
Iv'n  two  songs,  though,  are  inferior 
K  previous  efforts,  a  disappoint- 
[ent  after  his  outstanding  showing 
K  the  Beatles'  double  album  last 
rear. 

Bingo's  one  song,  Octupus  Gar- 
den, is  in  the  Yellow  Submarine 
iiom  and  nothing  more  need  be 
Kid  about  it.  If  you've  heard  one, 
tu've  heard  them  all. 
■That  leaves  Lennon  and  McCart- 
hy with  the  lion's  share  of  both 
3  performing  and  the  composing, 
was  generally  conceded  some 
ago  that  their  collaboration 
not  really  a  merging  of  per- 
nalities;  they  very  often  write 
eir  music  separately,  McCart- 
hy once  said  in  an  interview,  and 
usually  reliable  way  of  telling 
ho  did  what  is  to  listen  to  the 
icals. 

[Jsing  that  premise,  Lennon  gets 
p  points  for  his  blues  number 
Want  You  (She's  So  Heavy).  Ly- 
cally,  it's  nothing,  but  it  evokes 
hell  of  a  mood,  one  thatproperly 
ilongs  in  a  large,  dark  hall  on 
hot,  steamy  night  with  strobe 
;hts,  color  wash  projections  and 
ladowy  people  floating  around, 
ike  note  of  the  ending  of  this 
ing;  another  neat  gimmick  from 
e  Beatles  for  everyone  else  to 
msh  off  and  copy, 
the  rest  of  the  vocalizing  be- 
ings to  Paul,  except  for  a  number 
B  side  two  songs  where  the  group 
jpes  on  a  harmonizing  kick.  Paul 
"snt  got  an  exceptional  voice, 
it  it's  strong  and  it's  versatile 
is  Maxwell's  Silver  Hammer  is 
interesting  song,  if  you  fancy 
iychotic  killers.  I'd  like  to  know 
here  they  got  the  idea  for  it, 
Jspecially  since  it's  done  in  the 
(DUncy  genre  of   When  I'm  f!4. 
frawing  an  anti-Establishment 
palogy  here  is  stretching  the 
joint,  but  it's  a  thinker. 
Pi!  Darling  is  Mr  Cartney  spoof- 
Bp-  Tnis  time,  he  lampoons  the 
in,    sut-rending,  tonsil-tearing 
|u  s  style.  In  any  event,  anything 
fat  reads:  "Oh  darling,  please 
plieve  me/I'll  never  do  vou  no 
p>™   has  to  be  unreal. 
I'he  other  notable  aspect  of  the 
pDutn  is  a  phenomenon  which  is 
finer  five  different  songs  or  a 
png  with  five  different  names  or 
re.  differently-named  verses  of 
single  song.  Whatever  it  is,  it 
arts  on  side  two  with  You  Never 
ive  Me  Your  Money  (more  word 
mes:  "I  never  g;ve  you  my 
mber/I  only  give  you  my  sit- 
"ion/And  in  the  middle  of  in- 
stigation/I  break  down")  through 
*?.  KmS  (sung  mostly  in  Ital- 
through  Mean  Mr.  Mustard 
™  the  now-famous  reference 
■r  Royal  MJ.  through  Pole- 
ene  Pam  (back  to  She  Loves 
complete  with  Yeah,  yeah, 
to  She  Came  In  Through 
'e  Bathroom  Window.  The  thing 
™ut  it  (or  them,  as  the  case 
J>  he)  is  that  each  one  is  to- 


tally different  in  style,  yet  they 
flow  into  each  other  with  not  so 
jmuch  as  a  single  note  out  of 
-place. 

As  a  whole,  this  Beatles' album 
Is  probably  not  as  exciting  as 
past  Beatle  albums,  but  in  specific 
instances,  it  excels. 

What  you  want  to  watch  out  for 
is  their  nextalbum  Get  Back,  which 
apparently  is  a  potpourri  of  jam 
session  tapings,  old,  new  and  re- 
vised versions  of  other  Beatle 
songs,  memorabilia  dug  out  of 
old  exercise  books  (one  song  was 
written  in  1959)  and  other  goodies. 

For  four  guys  who  aren't  really 
a  group  anymore,  they're  sure 
going  at  it. 


Alice's  Restaurant:  The  Ameri- 
can myth . 

by  Dion  McGrath 

Arthur  Penh  is  both  the  chron- 
icler  and  the  creator  of  an 
American  mythology.  His  films 
are,  to  a  very  large  extent,  a 
search  for  a  folk-hero  for  the 
United  States  in  the  Twentieth 
Century, 

This  search  has  led  from  the 
neurotic  and  violent  outlaw  ©illy 
the  Kid  in  The  Left-Handed  Gun), 
through  the  nihilistic  and  violent 
outlaw  (Bonnie  and  Clyde),  to  the 
nihilistic  and  non-violent  outlaw 
(Arlo  Guthrie  and  the  hippies  in 
Alice's  Restaurant), 

From  it  all,  a  picture  emerges  of 
Penn's  vision  of  America  and  his 
concept  of  the  mythic  hero.  Amer- 
ica, to  Penn,  is,  first  and  last,  a 
land  of  violence,  where  the  rule  of 
law  is  arbitrary  and  irrational. 
The  American  hero  has  learned 
to  live  with  the  violence  and  finds 
his  law  within  himself.  (Though 
the  sheriff  in  The  Chase  is  ostens- 
ibly the  custodian  of  the  law,  the 
film  makes  it  clear  that,  in  terms 
of  the  law  as  an  actual  force  for 
order  and  authority  in  the  com- 
munity, he  is  as  much  an  outlaw 
as  the  escaped  convict). 

They  key  difference  between  the 
sheriff  -  and  Arlo  -  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Billy  the  Kid  and  Bon- 
nie and  Clyde  on  the  other  is  in  the 
ability  to  live  in  a  climate  of  vio- 
lence without  becoming  part  of  it. 
This  is  the  reason  why  they  succeed 
-  or,  at  least,  survive  which,  to 
Penn,  is  almost  the  same  thing  - 
where  the  others  fail.  It  is  here, 
too,  that  Penn  becomes  most  fully 
the  creator  of  the  myth,  that  the 
heroes  cease  to  be  America's  and 
become  his  own. 

The  whole  hippie  thing  is,  of 
course,  ideal  for  myth-making. 
Perhaps  there  was  a  moment,  be- 
fore they  were  encased  forever  in 
the  amber  prose  of  Time  Maga- 


zine, a  moment  when  the  hippies 
really  existed.  But,  when  they  be- 
came known,  they  were  already  a 
fiction:  in  short,  they  were  the  stuff 
that  myths  are  made  on. 

The  film,  aseverybody  must  know 
by  now,  is  based  on  Arlo  Guthrie's 
song  of  the  same  title,  an  account 
of  his  arrest  for  littering.  In  the 
film,  Penn  uses  the  original  ar- 
resting officer,  the  original  judge, 
and  the  original  Arlo  (The  original 
Woody  being  no  longer  available, 
there  is  an  actor  giving  a  wordless 
performance  to  provide  a  link  to 
the  world  of  the  dust  bowl  and  Let 
Us  Now  Praise  Famous  Men,  the 
world  of  Bonnie  and  Clyde,  thus 
preserving  unbroken  the  line  of 
development  of  the  Pennian  myth). 

The  song,  however,  is  reduced  to 
a  sub-plot  in  favour  of  an  episodic 
study  of  mythical  hippiedom,  as 
represented  by  Arlo,  Alice,  and 
their  friends.  As  befits  a  myth, 
it  is  highly  formalized,  a  series 
of  set-pieces.  But  what  beautiful 
set-pieces  they  are.  A  burial  in 
the  snow,  accompanied  by  a  Joni 
Mitchell  song,  particularly  stands 
out.  And  the  film  ends  with  a 
brilliant  circular  tracking  shot 
that  is  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission in  itself. 

Alice's  Restaurant  is  one  of  the 
few  important  American  films  of 
the  year.  Consider  it  rec- 
ommended. 


Grand  Prix:  Visual  effects  best 
by  Alf  Cryderman 

"To  do  something  very  danger- 
ous requires  an  absence  of 
imagination,"  says  Yves  Mon- 
tand  early  in  Grand  Prix,  di- 
rector of  John  Frankenheimer's 
semi  -  documentary  opus  on 
Formula  I  car  racing. 

While  grand  prix  racing,  like 
hunting  grizzly  bears  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  and  going  to  Panda 
football  games  sober,  is  certain- 
ly dangerous  and  doesn 't  require 
any  imagination,  there  arc  other 
things  involved:  like  guts,  flaw- 
less co-ordination  and  shatter- 
proof, asbestos  skin.  Then  again, 
Montand  comes  back  with  another 
profundity  later  in  the  film, 
"Dont  you  see  how  absurd  it 
all  is?" 

Absurd,  unimaginative  danger 
aside,  Grand  Prix  is  one  very 
good  film.  Treatment,  not  sub- 
ject matter,  is  our  prim  con- 
cern, although  this  reviewer  will 
immediately  contradict  himself 
and  say  the  former  depends,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  on  the  lat- 
ter. 

Frankenheimer  says  he  made 
the  picture  because  he  is  a  for- 
mer race  driver  himself  (al- 
though not  Formula  1)  and  it 


satisfied  his  Walter  Mitty  com- 
plex. However,  the  success  of  the 
film  is  little  due  to  his  direc- 
tion or  to  the  script  by  Robert 
Alan  Arthur.  The  plot  consists 
a  one  recent  Grand  Prix  season, 
relatively  shallow  character- 
izations of  several  drivers,  their 
various  women  and  misunder- 
standings, with  an  expected  ash- 
er- in -the- mouth,  life-is -h  e  1 1 
-but- we -suffer-on  ending. 

For  the  few  ignorants  among 
the  readership,  grand  prix  (or 
Formula  D  racing  is  considered 
the  be-all  and  end-all  grade  A 
of  racing.  The  world  champion 
is  decided  each  year  from  a 
complex  point  rating  system 
based  on  his  showings  in  several 
extremely  strenuous  races  held 
in  about  seven  different  coun- 
tries over  a  period  of  weeks. 

It's  not  a  sport  for  mere  mor- 
tals. At  any  given  time  there  are 
about  30  men  in  the  world  cap- 
able of  driving  in  the  grand  prix. 

It  is  the  movie's  visual  effects 
that  one  admires  most.  Most  of 
the  praise  goes  to  Frick  Enter- 
prises (whoever  the  hang  they 
are)  and  photographer  Lionel 
Linden  for  some  magnificent 
shots  taken  by  cameras  mount- 
ed on  the  front,  back,  sides  and 
just  about  everyplace  else  of  the 
aleek,  afterburner-screaming 
Ferraris  and  Yamuras.  The 
sense  of  absolute  free  speed 
really  gets  to  you,  more  so 
the  closer  you  sit  to  the  screen. 

Second  feature 

Plot  also  is  not  that  relevant 
in  the  Mayfair's  second  feature, 
John  Boorman's  Point  Blank.  Ja- 
cobs, Newhouse  and  Newhouse's 
script  from  the  Richard  Stark 
novel  The  Hunter  is  based  on 
two  common  motives,  revenge 
and  greed. 

Lec  Marvin,  with  his  usual  ex- 
cellent wooden  acting,  portrays 
Walker,  a  criminal  shot  by  his 
partner  in  crime,  John  (Dr.  Wo- 
jeck)  Vernon,  and  out  for  re- 
venge and  his  share  of  the  loot. 

Ever  notice  how  all  these  guys 
only  have  one  name;  not  Joe 
Walker  or  Walker  Smith,  just 
Walker  -  like  Tarzan.  Just  to  be 
different,  this  movie  uses  the 
one  name  for  comic  relief.  After 
a  night  in  the  sack  with  lovely 
Angie  Dickinson,  Marvin  is  asked 
sardonically  by  the  lady,  "What's 
my  last  name?"  I^ee  doesn't 
bat  an  eye  as  he  comes  back 
with  "What's  my  first  name?" 

Queasy  stomachs  might  stay 
away  from  this  ballet  of  vio- 
lence with  its  non-stop  murder- 
ing, fighting  and  shooting.  Walker 
is  the  smash  -  a  bottle-in-the 
face,  punch  -  'em -in -the -groin 
type  of  fighter.  In  other  words, 
there  is  ample  satisfaction  for 
everyone's  sadistic  he-man 
urges  in  a  typically  violent  Am- 
erican movie.  Incidentally,  Boor- 
man  is  a  British  director. 
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Fare  at  the  Mayfair  next  week 
is  MacKenna's  Gold  and  Che!, 
for  all  you  Hollywood  revolution- 
ary types. 

cMusic 

Arts  Centre  Orchestra  Debuts 


by  George  Kirke 

The  National  Arts  Centre 
Orchestra  made  its  premiere  per- 
formance Tuesday  creating  a  most 
favorable  impression  onthehome- 
town  audiences. 

Whether  their  spirited  reception 
was  due  to  their  abilities  or  the 
novelty  of  being  Ottawa's  first  Arts 
Centre  orchestra  is  debatable.  It 
would  be  perhaps  safer  to  say  that 
it  was  a  combination  of  both. 

The  prime  mover  of  the  orch- 
estra's soul  was  Mario  Bernard! 
His  conducting  was  inspiring  not 
only  to  the  orchestra  but  to  the 
audience.  Ottawa  should  count  it- 
self  lucky  to  have  such  a 
conductor. 

The  violin  segment  of  the  orch- 
estra was  most  impressive  due 
to  the  efforts  of  the  premier 
violon  Walter  Prystawski  and  the 
assistant  concertmaster  Sydney 
Mann.  When  playing  Wagner's 
Siegfried  Idyll,  the  premier  vio- 
lon was  able  to  convey  the  mood 
of  the  music  with  a  lofty  senti- 
mental air.  The  woodwind  quintet 
were  delightful  in  their  presenta- 
tion of  the  Classical  Symphony  Op. 
25  by  Prokofiev.  The  audience 
showed  signs  of  amusement  and 
increased  interest  in  the  fourth 
movement  of  the  symphony. 

The  weak  points  of  the  orchestra 
appear  to  be  the  percussion  and 
brass  segment.  Throughout  the 
performance,  they  continuously 
lacked  clarityand quick  force  whicl 
is  necessary  *  when  performing 
most  of  Haydn's  symphonies. 

The  choice  of  material  for  the 
prem  iere  was  overall  very 
pleasing,  tending  towards  the 
realm  of  easy  listening.  The  fea- 
tured soloist  Ronald  Turini,  gave 
an  interesting  performance  of  Rob- 
ert Schumann's  Concerto  in  A 
minor.  His  skill  and  interpretation 
of  Schumann  culminated  in  pro- 
ducing sound  technical andattimes 
fragile  concerto. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Murray 
Adaskin,  I  find  that  I  was  unable 
to  appreciate  his  "Diversion  for 
Orchestra  -  An  Entertainment". 
During  its  presentation  my  ears 
crumpled  and  hid.  The  music 
seemed  more  appropriate  to  be 
played  while  someone  is  having 
a  nightmare  or  being  attacked 
by  a  hundred  hob-goblins.  Never- 
theless the  audience  applauded, 
which  is  understandable  since  the 
composition  was  commissioned 
and  the  composer  was  present. 
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COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  i  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 

BLACK  'WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  t  $8  deposit 
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-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 
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Clayton  Calls  for  Responsibility 


Laurence  Clayton  is  beginning  his  final 
year  towards  a  B.A.  in  psychology.  He 
started  university  (our  years  ago  at  the 
University  ot  Saskatchewan,  where  he 
took  pre-med.  Since  coming  to  Carleton 
three  years  ago,  he  has  been  actively 
involved  in  many  aspects  of  university 
life  -  participating  in  clubs,  sitting  on 
both  student  and  joint  committees,  stu- 
dents' council  as  an  arts  rep.  '68-'69, 
Orientation  Week  group  leader  two  years 
ago,  etc. 

This  involvement  with  various  groups 
at  the  university  has  given  him  much 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  political 
and  social  atmosphere  on  the  campus. 

Council  Direction 

He  feels  that  the  present  direction 
that  council  is  taking  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  the 
student  body  in  general.  This  is  one  of 


ELECT 


u  u  u  o 


PRESIDENT 


the  prime  reasons  he  is  running  for  the 
office  of  president. 
It  is  self-evident  when  150  or  so  odd 
students  turn  up  for  an  open  meeting 
on  overcrowded  classrooms,  etc.,  that 
students  as  a  whole  are  not  prepared  to 
commit  themselves  on  these  issues 
whereas  500  students  will  almost  go  out 
of  their  way  to  use  and  establish  a 
transportation  system.  Laurie  feels  that 
areas  such  as  this  and  other  social 
services,  are  the  ones  in  which  council 
should  expend  its  efforts  and  finances. 


New  University  Government 

Granted,  NUG  was  instigated  by  council 
but  it  is  quickly  developing  to  the  point 
where  it  is  capable  of  looking  after  it- 
self. Therefore  let  NUG  look  after  the 
educational  aspects  of  life  at  the  uni- 
versity, and  council  deal  explicitly  with 
running  the  association. 


University  Centre 

Considering  council  direction  then,  it 
is  therefore  mandatory  we  consider 
the  University  Centre,  Next  summer 
this  new  super  complex  will  be  opened 
at  a  contract  price  in  excess  of  four 
million  dollars.  The  Ontario  provincial 
government  is  paying  95  per  cent  of 
the  cost  while  the  university  itself,  i.e. 
you  the  students  and  the  administration 
equally  absorb  the  remaining  five  per 
cent.  Your  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
represents  approximately  two  hundred 
thousand  ($200,000).  The  facilities  in- 
cluded in  this  complex  are  almost  un- 
limited (e.g.  stores,  barber  shop, 
recreational  facilities,  dining  facilities, 
etc.)  You  the  students  will  be  leasing 
the  centre  at  an  annual  cost  of  approx- 
imately one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Surely  this  is  a  make  or  break  propo- 


sition. To  demand  parity  on  all  decision- 
making bodies  without  first  Paving  to 
ourselves, the  administration  and  the 
faculty  that  we  can  efficiently  admin- 
ister our  association  in  general  and 
the  University  Centre  in  particular, 
surely  displays  lack  of  foresight.  The 
need  for  an  efficient  and  effective  ad- 
ministrative structure  within  the 
Students'  Association  is  both  imperative 
and  immediate! 
As  mentioned  before,  some  support  a 
New  University  Govermment  which  would 
guarantee  the  students  equal  representa- 
tion on  all  the  levels  of  government. 
Surely  a  more  suitable  proposal  is  one 
in  which  members  of  all  sectors  of 
the  community  may  sit  on  the  various 
bodies  on  the  basis  of  merit  as  opposed 
to  rank.  Acknowledging  that  there  are 
57  senators,  Laurie  would  prefer  to 
see  the  57  most  capable  people  fill  the 
seats,  rather  than  having  a  certain 
number  of  seats  allocated  to  students, 
faculty  and  administration,  because  it 
is  set  down  in  the  NUG  constitution. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  29  students 
if  there  are  not  29  students  interested 
in  and  capable  of  being  senators. 


Bookstore 

Looking  over  the  events  of  the  summer, 
Laurie  feels  that  the  trend  set  by  the 
present  council  leadership  is  that  of 
seeking  power  and  shirking  responsi- 
bility. For  example,  the  refusal  of  the 
students'  council  to  accept  the  presi- 
dent's proposal  for  a  jointly  run  book- 
store in  support  of  their  own  proposal 
in  which  policy  would  be  determined 
solely  by  students  and  faculty  and  yet 
these  same  would  take  no  responsibility 
in  the  administration  of  the  store,  is 
indicative  of  this  trend. 


During  the  summer,  council  took  % 
big  leap,  and  involved  themselves  j? 
student  housing.  Granted,  housing  is  jj 
area  in  which  council  should  be  ^ 
volved.  But  to  initiate  this  during  tC 
summer  when  most  regular  councillor 
are  absent,  and  to  arrive  at  such  a 
hasty  decision  to  purchase  the  houses 
even  though  the  finance  commission^ 
and  the  auditor  of  the  association  we^ 
vehemently  opposed  because  of  what 
they  termed  unsatisfactory  financial  con. 
ditions  seems  to  indicate  gross  anCl, 
gance  or  irresponsibility,  whichever  y0u 
prefer.  In  addition  to  this,  the  voice  0f 
residence  which  is  probably  affect&j 
more  than  any  other  group  by  any 
housing  policy,  was  almost  totally 
neglected. 

Need  we  say  any  more?  What  u,e 
Students'  Association  needs  right  no« 
is  Laurie  Clayton,  the  president. 


ft 
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SID  PARSONS 

Presidential  Candidate 


The  interests  of  the  majority  of  Carleton  students  will  not  be  served 
by  any  form  of  violent  confrontation. 

I  have  talked  to  a  few  hundred  Individuals  here  for  about  a  minute 
each  and  came  away  convinced  that  the  radical  element  was  practically 
non-existent. 

Most  complained  about  the  overcrowding  of  some  of  the  lectures  and 
the  ordeal  of  registration,  but  very  few  deep  grievances  existed, 
lne  interests  of  the  students  would  not  be  served  by  force  or  threats 
to  the  administration. 

If  the  lecture  sizes  were  scaled  down  there  would  be  more  oppor- 
tunity for  human  involvement  and  more  contact  with  the  professor 
which  can  only  benefit  the  student. 

However  the  student  realizes,  I  think,  that  the  taxpayer  can  pav  only 
so  much  and  beyond  that  injustice  occurs. 
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The  students'  association  has  developed  from  a  service  vehicle  to  a  bodv  whose  nrfmo  ■ 

SEES*  2?  55SM  afiSSS35T55  H  SS 

^eHeoee  as  infcHn^sident,  J^SSK  ^W^^SKE^^^^ 


-  We  must,  through  the  as- 
sociation, develop  a  sense 
of  community.  A  commun- 
ity in  which  we  attempt  to 
understand  our  problems 
and  take  action  on  them. 
However,  to  take  effective 
action  we  must  work  as  a 
group  rather  than  as 
individuals. 

-  Through  this  collectivity 
we  can  develop  the  sense 
of  power  necessary  for  in- 
fluencing our  environment 
and  bringing  about  the 
changes  which  we  see  as 
necessary. 


-  We  need  a  new  concept  of 
leadership;  a  concept  by 
which  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives go  to  the  stu- 
dents rather  than  away 
from  them. 


-  We  must  examine  the 
NUG  commission  report 
within  this  perspective  of 
community  power.  How- 
ever we  must  not  see  rep- 
resentation in  mechanical 
or  legalistic  terms.  We 
should  not  talk  about 
numbers  but  goals;  then, 
once  we  have  the  goals,  we 
can  set  the  correct  num- 
bers necessary  to  achieve 
them. 


-  Council  cannot  force 
change.  It  is  up  to  us  to 
catalize  the  students  to  an 
awareness  of  their  univer- 
sity environment  in  order 
that  change  be  brought 
about  through  collective 
action. 


-  Council  must  go  to  the 
students  and  attempt  to 
persuade  them  of  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  principled 
council  position.  The  stu- 
dent community  must  be 
able  to  exercise  its  po- 
litical decisions  through 
open  meetings,  through 
views  expressed  at  open 
council  policy  meetings  and 
through  referenda. 

-  We  are  attempting  to  set 
a  new  tone,  one  in  which 
the  community  comes  first; 
one  in  which  your  education 
is  examined  in  order  to  see 
if  it  is  as  effective  as 
it  could  be. 

-  We  have  tried  to  bring 
the  issues  to  you;  we  have 
attempted  to  honestly  state 
our  views;  we  have  at- 
tempted to  organize  the 
community  to  deal  with  its 
problems.  Now  it  is  up  to 
you  to  decide  if  that  is 
an  acceptable  approach. 


Schmidt  does 
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;ity  Students'  Association 


Audrey  Voice  *  President 


responsible  reform  be 
phieved  with  respect  for  the  in- 
Ividual  rights  of  all  interests 
I  the  university? 

The  student  organization  acting 
B  a  political  pressure  group  and 
gent  in  the  polemics  of  dissent, 
totest  and  agitation  is  not  ac- 
eptable  to  many,  whether  that 
rganization  be  CUS  or  student 
Buncil  or  something  else  acting 
i  the  aggregate  student  interest 
this  is  the  main  focus  of 
cavity,  there  is  a  risk  of  losing 
tent  of  the  concept  of  a  student 
rarest  group  concerned  with  edu- 
raon  and  student  welfare, 
pherent  in  the  concept  of  aca- 
*nuc  freedom  is  toe  objective 
*arch  for  logic,  reason,  fact, 
fj>  a  concept  which  would  be 
-stroyed  by  politicization  of  the 
uversriy.  Transforming  the  uni- 
"*srty  into  a  political  tool  at  the 
** nse  of  its  educational  integrity 
?rves  nothing. 

■  support  the  concept  of  student 
uonism  and  a  national  student 
socjabon,  but  it  must  be  rele- 
JJ  to  the  majority  of  students. 
*e  had  a  CUS  referendum  last 
Fj  we  decided  to  get  out.  Most 
us  thought  that  settled  it.  How- 
PWf  the  whole  question  is  to 
re-examined  again.  Will  we 
^?a  CUS  referendum  every 

jowever,  to  deal  with  the  im- 
^ate  question,  this  past  sum- 
art  5  r4*^^.  attempts  were 
kh,-**0   "-evaluate  and 
structure  CUS.  Most  universit- 
m  hTS  rePresented;  the  majority 
?i  »    decided  to  get  out,  as 
to*  JL  H10^  s«U  in.  Questions 
e  studied  such  as  elected  stu- 
representatives  rather  than 
jsT  council  appointees;  can  the 
secretariat  be  responsible  to 


the  CUS  congress  and  the  student 
body. 

Last  year  the  CUS  secretariat 
concentrated  its  resources  and 
energy  into  Marxist-oriented  re- 
search on  the  Canadian  economy 
and  its  historical  roots  rather 
than  into  research  related  di- 
rectly to  student  problems  in  Can- 
ada. To  some  particular  interests 
this  no  doubt  has  merit,  but  is  this 
relevant  to  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents and  should  questions  of  this 
nature  take  precedence  over  mat- 


ters directly  relevant  to  education 
and  student  welfare? 
The  student  body  reflects  a  di- 
versity of  views  on  national  and 
international  questions.  Political 
views  should  be  channelled  through 
the  existing  political  institutions 
rather  than  permitting  a  deter- 
mined minority  to  use  the  student 
body  as  a  medium  to  achieve  its 
ends. 

Ultimately  the  CUS  question  is 
to  to  be  determined  in  a  referen- 
dum October  20-21.  Whatever  the 


outcome,  council  should  act  to 
implement  the  decision  of  the  stu- 
dent body  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  summer 
council  finances  were  badly  mis- 
managed, and  the  expenses  will 
have  to  be  made  up  this  winter, 
probably  at  the  expense  of  clubs. 
Why  should  clubs  act  as  the 
scapegoat?  They  didn't  appropriate 
the  money;  it  was  council  itself. 
Clubs  deserve  a  fair  share  of  the 
council  budget. 

The  CPUO  recently  released  its 
working  paper  on  student  violence. 
In  using  Harvard  as  a  model,  the 
presidents  seem  to  accept  Har- 
vard criteria  and  the  Harvard 
premise  that  violence  is  a  tra- 
dition of  American  society.  But  it 
does  not  follow  that  because  dis- 
ruption is  present  on  both  Canad- 
ian and  American  campuses  that 
the  same  techniques  are  essential 
to  order.  In  our  own  context, 
disruption  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  university  itself.  Police 
should  not  be  on  campus  on  their 
own  initiative,  but  only  when  re- 
quested to  deal  with  questions  of 
danger  to  life  or  property. 

Northrop  Frye  has  described  the 
university  as  the  source  of  free 
authority  in  society,  where  the 
appeal  to  reason,  experiment,  evi- 
dence and  imagination  is  contin- 
uously going  on.  However,  class- 
rooms are  overcrowded;  mono- 
lithic, tendentious  television  pro- 
grams replace  the  dialogue  of 
lectures.  We're  short  of  money, 
so  it's  difficult  to  hire  more  teach- 
ers; yet  student  concern  in  plan- 
ning and  priorities  can  help  al- 
leviate classroom  conditions. 

Last  year,  after  two  and  a  half 
years  of  examination,  delibera- 
tion and  negotiation  we  imple- 
mented NUG.  In  so  doing,  we  ac- 


cepted the  premise  that  a  tri- 
partite structure  of  students, 
faculty  and  administration  was  a 
preferable  form  of  operation.  We 
acted  with  mutual  respect,  trust 
and  rational  debate,  resulting  in 
co-equal  status. 

Now  the  NUG  committee  report 
tells  us  NUG  just  isnt  right  after 
all;  not  that  New  University  Gov- 
ernment is  working  badly,  but  that 
the  rules  of  the  game  should  be 
changed.  The  NUG  committee  re- 
port tells  us  the  student  should 
be  working  against  the  faculty, 
against  the  administration,  imply- 
ing no  one  can  adequately  repre- 
sent  students  except  by  more 
students  representing  themselves. 
Should  we  have  student -faculty 
parity  with  equal  representation? 
Should  students  have  an  equal  role 
in  academic  decision  making?  It 
seems  we  come  to  the  somewhat 
analogous  question  raised  bySimon 
Fraser's  Professor  Carlson: 
should  the  women's  hospital  aux- 
iliary vote  on  whether  a  person's 
appendix  is  to  be  removed? 

Exactly  how  far  do  we  want  to 
go?  Let  us  have  a  university  that 
operates  in  a  spirit  of  tolerant 
dynamism,  but  when  protest  ceases 
to  be  a  means  to  an  end.  and  con- 
frontation becomes  the  community 
tantrum,  reason  ceases  to  be  a 
viable  instrumentof  achieving  con- 
census and  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity becomes  the  only  alternative. 

Dr.  Arthur  Porter  suggests  the 
game  can  be  played  so  that  both 
sides  win;  the  student  and  teacher, 
the  tax-payer  and  the  educational 
system,  and  above  all  the  civil- 
ization and  the  culture.  Our  multi- 
farious interests  can  be  accom- 
modated; let's  choose  our  prior- 
ities and  evoke  change  in  a  re- 
sponsible manner. 


program 


The  symptoms  of  a  growing  crisis  m 
education  showed  themselves  in  full  force 
at  Carleton  this  year: 

-  summer  jobs  and  student  loans  were 
scarcer  than  ever. 

-  tuition  and  rents  are  up 

-  classrooms   are  seriously  over- 
crowded 

All  of  these  problems  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  policies  of  the  Con- 
servative government  in  Toronto  and 
the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa,  as 
well  as  to  the  failure  of  university 
administrations  to  put  serious  pressure 
on  those  governments.  The  funds  for 
expanded  education  are  available:  in 
untaxed  capital  gains  and  under-taxed 
corporate  profits. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:  for  a  Carleton- 
initiated  province-wide  campaign  for 
universal  accessibility  — wages  for  stu- 
dents —  free  tuition  —  massive  expansion 
of  university  facilities  —  government 
built  low-rent  housing  for  students  and 
working  people. 

Last  year's  New  University  Government 
plan  has  proven  to  be  a  fraud,  giving 
students  no  real  power.  The  new  NUG 
proposals,  now  before  council,  stress 
student-faculty  parity  at  all  levels:  this 
proposal  must  not  remain  forever  on 
paper.  Council  must  be  prepared  to 
act  for  a  student- faculty  run  university, 
not  just  talk  about  it. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:  for  a  student-faculty 
run  university,  including  the  power  to 
hire  and  fire  faculty  and  administrators  - 
for  a  board  of  governors  which  repre- 
sents students,  faculty  and  the  working 
people  of  Canada,  not  corporation  man- 
agers —  for  full  student  control  of 
discipline  and  complete  opposition  to 
the  use  of  cops  on  campus. 

The  war  in  Vietnam  rages  on,  pro- 
ducing the  inflation  which  affects  us 
so  directly.  Our  chancellor  has  for 
years  been  an  apologist  for  U.S.  ag- 
gression in  Vietnam.  An  international 
Student  strike  and  day  of  protest  against 
the  war  has  been  called  for  November 
14-15. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:  support  the  Nov. 
14  student  strike  —  no  war  recruiters 
on  campus — withdraw  U.S.  tropps  now— 
End  Canadian  complicity— Build  Nov.  15. 

The  near-collapse  of  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Students  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Canadian 
student  movement.  Carleton  must  rejoin 
CUS,  and  work  to  make  it  a  meaningful, 
action-oriented  union.  Delegates  to  CUS 
Congresses  must  be  elected  by  students 
on  the  basis  of  program,  not  appointed 
by  student  council. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:  For  a  union  that  acts 
on  the  policies  it  adopts —for  a  demo- 
cratic, militant,  CUS. 

Women  are  increasingly  challenging  the 
subordinate  status  this  society  relegates 
them  to.  Council  must  take  the  lead  in 
fighting  blatant  and  subtle  discrimination 
in  the  university  and  society. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:,  for  publicity  and 
action  on  women's  rights— fora student- 
run  credit  course  on  women's  history 
and  role  in  society,  similar  to  the 
Aspects  of  20th  Century  Living  Course 
—for  a  university-run  and  financed  day- 
care center  for  the  children  of  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  university  employees. 

Too  often  student  action  at  Carleton 
and  elsewhere  has  been  limited  to  the 
activities  of  a  few:  either  back-room 
dealing  by  bureaucratic  "leaders",  or 
supposedly  militant  actions  by  handfuls 
of  activists.  The  university  can  only  be 
changed  by  mass  democratic  action, 
in  alliance  with  community  organizations 
and  movements. 

VOTE  SOCIALIST:  for  mass  student 
action  —  for  open  meetings  to  decide 
student  policy  —  for  support  to  tenant 
and  labor  struggles  —  support  the  NDP- 
for  a  student  movement  and  a  university 
which  acts  in  the  interests  of  the  majority 
of  Canadians,  not  a  handful  of  business 
men. 

When  you  vote  Socialist,  you  are  voting 
for  a  council  committed  to  action  and 
to  leadership,  not  just  talk  -  a  council 
that  fights  for  academic  and  social 
change  —  a  council  that  supports  the 
international  radical  student  movement. 
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Dave  BRUSH 

for 

Internal  Vice-President 

As  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  policy  as  well  as  the  candidate  I  offer 
the  following  as  some  indication  of  my  beliefs. 

(1)  RESPONSIBLE  REFORM! 

Individual  desires  and  fields  of  interest  are  important  in  determining  course  content  and  structure. 

(2)  RESPECT  FOR  STUDENT  OPINION  &  DEMOCRATIC  PRINCIPLES! 

Is  the  second  CUS  referendum  necessary?  Less  time  on  issues  already  decided  by  the  student  body  leaves  more 
time  to  find  solutions  for  such  issues  as  overcrowding!  Can  the  money  saved  by  not  belonging  to  CUS  be  put 
to  better  use  within  Carleton  University? 

(3)  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS! 

The  feasibility  of  the  varsity  and  intrcmural  sports  as  an  accredited  course  (maximum  one  per  year)  should  be 
investigated 

Do  you  believe  in  attendance  at  student  council  meetings?  I  do.  What  other  way  can  your  voice  be  heard? 

DON'T  BE  AMONG  THE  APATHETIC  -  VOTE  OCT.  14  &  15 
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John  Lamoureux  for  Internal  Vice-President 


With  the  recent  abolition  of  course 
Hpirements  in  first  year  and  the 
I&ation  of  requirements  in  Q- 
ear,  education  at  Carleton  has 
jggyed  to  a  point  where  some 
jery  basic  questions  regarding 
"tructure  and  evaluation  of  that 
ition  must  now  be  answered. 
Frumhartz'  Report  on  under- 
late  arts  courses  and  the 
ite  report  on  NUG  are  due  to 
lelivered  soon.  Consequently 
|1  that  we  as  students  should 
■ady  to  discuss  both  by  having 
ved  amongst  ourselves,  the 
ions  on  NUG  and  student 
at  all  levels  which  are  now 
raised  by  the  student  council 
rt  on  NUG. 


I  ts 


important  to  realize  that 


WPA  council  must  separate  it- 
fflfrom  educational  issues  and 
m  these  matters  to  NUG.  How- 
B  as  I  am  not  satisfied  that 
MS  Presently  gives  students  the 
"WmsibUity  to  make  these  de- 
Sgis,  I  think  that  student  coun- 
■gould  take  a  leadership  role 
changing  NUG  so  that  these 
B»isibilities  may  be  realized. 

IS  main  premise  upon  which 
r§  "  1  see  it,  is  built  is  one 
ugwtent  involvement  and  from 
■>  a  type  of  student  self- 
SgShon  resting  on  the  ability 
review  course  content,  the  lec- 
F>  system,  and  examinations  and 
ttk  the  ability  to  change  these 
i  ubs  tred. 


r0 


K*a      e  meaningfitf  student 
tariTt ,  c£tion  Provisions,  student 
■sentetion  on  all  decision- 
e  boards  should  be  up  to  and 
Parity.  Once  this  pro- 


vision has  been  made,  respective 
departments  could  then  move  ahead 
when  they  are  ready  for  parity. 
The  decision  to  have  parity  would 
then  be  made  by  a  plebiscite  of 
all  faculty  and  students  of  that 
department. 

A  second  major  issue  facing 
Carleton  this  year  is  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  and  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  be  should  re- 
join, 1  support  the  concept  of  a 
national  student  union  in  areas 
of  student  loans,  student  housing, 
and  summer  jobs.  Only  through 
a  joint  national  body  are  we.  as 
students,  going  to  be  able  to  bring 
our  views  forward  on  these  matters 
and  have  the  necessary  changes 
we  need  brought  about. 

It  is  my  contention  that  it  will 
be  easier  for  us  to  accomplish 
these  changes  through  CUS  be- 
cause of  its  already  existing  fa- 
cilities, as  opposed  to  the  prob- 
lems of  attempting  to  build  a  new 
national  union  from  "the  ground 
up." 

Because  of  the  constitutional  set 
up  of  CUS,  each  campus  decides 
its  own  method  of  selecting  dele- 
gates; either  by  appointment  or 
election.  Consequently  because  of 
the  appointment  aspects,  I  do  not 
feel  that  CUS  can  make  decisions 
on  political  matters  which  are  in 
any  way  binding  on  all  Canadian 
university  students. 

To  correct  the  appointmentques- 
tion  at  Carleton,  I  support  apolicy 
whereby  the  student  council  presi- 
dent and  the  external  vice- 
president  would  be  ex-officio,  vot- 
ing members  of  the  Carleton 
delegation  and  whereby  the  re- 


maining delegates  would  be  elected 
from  the  general  student  body. 
(To  facilitate  the  election  of  these 
delegates,  Carleton  should  im- 
mediately begin  contacting  other 
universities  in  an  attempt  to  have 
the  annual  CUS  Congress  held 
sometime  during  the  academic 
year.) 

These  are  the  two  major  issues 
with  which  I  think  the  student  coun- 
cil should  concern  itself  this  year. 
In  addition  there  are  some  ques- 
tions which  fall  within  my  capacity 
as  internal  vice-prcsidentandwith 
which  I  shall  be  directly  related. 

The  situation  of  crowded  class- 
rooms and  enrollment  restrictions 
became  a  very  grave  and  pressmg 
problem  this  year.  To  avoid  such 
an  occurrance  in  the  future  I  shall 
try  to  have  a  policy  of  pre- 
registration  brought  to  Carleton. 

Orientation  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  a  two  or  three-day  hap- 
pening which  is  forgotten  soon 
after  it  is  completed.  It  does  not 
inform  the  new  students  about  the 
many  questions  which  they  must 
answer  for  themselves  nor  does 
it  make  them  feci  part  of  the 
community.  Therefore  I  shall  in- 
stitute a  summer  orientation  pro- 
gram which  would  continue  into 
the  fall  and  which  would  include 
an  educational  program  to  inform 
these  new  students  on  NUG  and  the 
student  council. 

Student  housing  or  the  lack  of  it 
is  a  recurring  problem  every  year. 
The  major  difficulty  seems  to  be 
in  trying  to  find  accommodation 
for  married  students.  Consequent- 
ly I  shall  study  the  possibilities 
of  setting  up  either  on-  or  off- 
campus  housing  for  married  stu- 


dents. I  feel  that  student  housing 
would  best  be  dealt  with  under 
one  organization,  rather  than  the 
two  we  now  have  -  the  residences 
and  the  co-op  houses  bought  by 
the  student  council.  Accordingly 
I  shall  recommend  that  a  joint 
body  of  all  residence  and  co-op 


students  be  set  up  to  administer 
houses  purchased  by  the  hill  coun- 
cil and  to  plan  future  housing 
developments  on  or  off  campus. 
The  issues  are  there,  but  the 
answers  are  undecided.  Only 
through  student  involvemsnt  will 
we  beabletofindtherightanswers. 
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McKay 

EXPERIENCE 

DESIRE 

FORESIGHT 


"One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  student 
fife  is  that  its  participants  are  allowed  to  make 
mistakes  without  paying  too  heavy  a  price.  They 
can,  in  other  woords,  be  somewhat  irresponsible.. 
The  amount  of  absentness,  indolence  and  other 
sheer  incompetence  permitted  students  is  far 
greater  than  that  permitted  almost  any  other 
worker.'"  jhe      Academic  Revolution 

(New  York  1968),  49. 


SO  WHAT? 

The  present-day  concern  of  the  student  for  his  own 
identity,  his  role  in  society  and  his  immediate  relation- 
ship with  the  academic  environment  makes  him  sus- 
ceptible to  the  socializing  effect  of  the  educational 
system.  It  is  here  his  attitudes  are  shaped,  beliefs 
are  instilled  and  his  role  is  established. 

But  is  this  in  keeping  with  the  education  needs 
of  the  truly  democratic  society?  The  individual,  by 
definition,  must  take  it  upon  himself  to  make  his 
views  heard,  to  map  his  own  course,  and  above  all 
accept  the  responsibility  for  that  action. 

The  prime  objective  then,  of  the  council  is  to  aid 
that  student  to  achieve  these  ends.  We  must  elim- 
inate the  concept  of  council  preoccupied  with  the  extra- 
curricular side  of  life. 

The  issues  in  their  order  of  importance  will  be 
dealt  with  as  follows: 

-  The  attempt  to  understand  and  aid  students  in  under- 
standing New  University  Government.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  parity  is  ever  present  in  our  minds. 

-  The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  referendum  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  council  to  inform.  Immediate 
awareness  of  past  achievement:  specifically  student 
loans,  student  awards  and  tax -deductible  tuitionNfees, 
is  our  responsibility.  Concrete  objectives  are  stu- 
dent housing  and  summer  employment  solutions. 

-  The  everlasting  problem  of  book  shortages  in  the 
library.  More  action  in  equalization  of  library  ser- 
vices for  all  students  and  the  development  of  non- 
profit bookstores. 

-  The  more  recent  dilemma  of  overcrowding  and 
mass  media  as  learning  aids.  Can  television  be  as 
effective  as  the  personalized  association  with  the 
professor? 

-The  council  as  a  service  organization.  Arewedoing 
an  effective  job  with  regard  to  parking  on  campus, 
loans  and  unemployment? 

-  The  question  of  relevance  of  the  student  council 
is  one  which  needs  further  study. 

To  accomplish  any  of  these  objectives,  we  require 
the  hard  work  of  dedicated  people  and  constant 
communication  with  the  problem  areas  and  the  student 
population.  These  are  my  concerns... 


The  election  ads  on  this  page  are  provided  free  to  candidates  by  the  Carleion  University  Students'  Association 


ELECTIONS 

for  the  positions  of  president  and  internal  vice-president 
will  take  place  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  14  and  WEDNESDAY  OCTOBER  15. 


Candidates  for  president- 

Ian  Angus  (Young  Socialist) 
Lawrence  Clayton 
Sid  Parsons 
Lorenz  Schmidt 
Audrey  Voice 


Candidates  for  vicepresident: 

Dave  Brush 
John  Lamoureux 

Tim  McCaskell  (Young  Socialist) 
Gibb  McKay 


:_  I  - 1 . 1 1  1 1  i ,   I   I .  I '  I ,  ,  1 1 1 1 : 1  n  :  1 1 M  U  i  1 1 :  '  :  M ;  :  - M 1 1 '  M 1 1 . 1 1 M I  ■  N  

locations 

1.  Tunnel  junction 

2.  Library  entrance  foyer 

3.  Loeb  second  level  foyer. 

4.  Tunnel  between  physics 
and  Steacie  buildings 

5.  Engineering  foyer 

6.  Second-level  foyer  in  Glengarry 

Polls  open  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 
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Riot  ends  game 


Officials  blunder 


Lutheran  manages  tie 

...   Ultrj*    1/  ~  1 1 .  . 


by  Mike  Kelly 

dirty  birds  played  by  fartheii 
st  game  of  the  year  by  tying 
Waterloo  Lutheran  Team  14- 
Both  offence  and  defence  played 
ugh  ball. 

Things  weren't  all  roses  though. 

lost  our  outstanding  defensive 
fety,  Warren  Throop.  He  broke 
collarbone  early  in  the  game, 
team  can't  help  but  be  hurt 
by  his  loss  since  he  is  out  for 
Hie  balance  of  the  year. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  game 
M3ie  Sharp  at  Q.B.  directed  a 
tent  aerial  attack.  Scott  CO.J.') 
lexander,  Dave  Montagano,  and 
;ve  Wormith  continually  eluded 
leran  defenders  for  longgains. 
[Sharp  gathered  seven  points  in 
lie  first  half  on  two  field  goals 
Bid  a  conceded  single  on  a  field 
BDal  attempt  that  went  wide. 
■Black   Power   on  defence  had 
ftwarted  the  Golden  Hawks.  Three 
Interceptions  by  a  tight  defensive 
pass  coverage  robbed  Lutheran 
of  any  offensive  momentum  they 
ay  have  generated. 
t  half  time  our  7-0  lead  cast 
ubt  on  the  invincibility  of  the 
lden  Hawks.  Their  earlier  51 
d  37  point  outbursts  against 
urentian  and  Ottawa  U.  was 
indication  of  our  defensive 
brt.  Everyone  on  our  defensive 
e  had  come  up  with  timely  and 
mmendable  efforts. 


The  second  half  saw  'O.J.'  Alex- 
ander take  a  Sharp  pass  in  for  a 
touchdown.  Lutheran  managed  to 
score  a  single. 

With  the  score  14-1,  Lutheran's 
defence  began  to  take  its  toll. 
Their  huge  defensive  line  was  be- 
ginning to  slow  down  our  running 
game  and  contain  our  pass  offence 
by  putting  pressure  on  our 
quarterback. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  a  so-called 
fumble  deep  in  our  zone  paved  the 
way  for  a  Lutheran  touchdown.  The 
convert  was  blocked.  With  their 
ground  game  picking  up  Lutheran 
punched  another  touchdown  across 
late  in  the  fourth  quarter.  This 
time  the  convert  was  good,  and  the 
score  was  tied  at  14-14,  setting  up 
one  of  football's  most  exciting 
plays. 

Mike  Sharp  returned  a  Lutheran 
punt  into  our  end  zone  and  then 
fielded  the  return  punt  on  their 
return  punt.  On  the  next  series, 
Montagano  passed  to  Sharp  who 
punted  to  the  Lutheran  three  yard 
line  where  they  recovered  the  ball 
to  end  the  game.  Phew! 

The  Ravens  proved  their  loss 
to  Windsor  was  a  fluke  and  set 
up  the  big  game  against  the  Ot- 
tawa Gee  Gees  next  week  at 
Lansdowne. 

It  isn't  necessary  to  publicize 
the  Panda  Game,  one  of  college 


footballs  most  exciting  encounters. 
The  Ravens  have  had  bad  luck 
plus  good  opposition  in  the  past 
few  Panda  games  and  haven't  been 
able  to  repatriate  Pedro,  the 
Panda.  But  look  out  this  year  you 
Gee  Gees,  the  Ravens  are  flying 
high  and  would  like  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  bring  Pedro  home. 
See  you  at  2:00  October  11,  at 
Lansdowne.  Go  Nuts! 


by  Simon  Riley 

The  Committee  of  Presidents  of 
Universities  of  Ontario  report  on 
campus  disorder,  a  hot  topic  these 
days,  seemed  rather  appropriate 
on  Saturday  when  the  referee  had 
to  stop  the  soccer  game  after 
fifteen  minutes  of  the  second  half. 
Carleton  was  ahead  2-0  at  the 
time  and  will  be  awarded  the 
game. 

The  trouble  started  when  a  dispute 
broke  out  over  a  Raven  penalty 
shot.  The  controversy  prompted 
a  U.  of  Montreal  player  to  walk 
off  the  field  with  the  ball.  When 
the  referee  found  he  could  not 
restore  order,  he  called  thegame. 

Everyone  -  both  teams  and  many 
fans  -  were  on  the  field  shouting 
insults.  The  Montreal  coach  was 
quoted  as  saying  "I  have  no  con- 
trol over  my  players."  And  he  was 
right  -  shoving  matches  and  fights 
broke  out  and  continued  all  the 
way  to  the  dressing  rooms. 

Getting  back  to  the  ball  game  - 
one  of  the  biggest  surprises  was 
the  return  of  Charles  Olutola  after 
a  short  retirement  with  the  hope 
of  adding  more  scoring  punch  to 


the  forward  line. 
The  trio  of  Natufe,  Olutola  and 
Milanovich  on  the  forward  line 
appears  to  be  on  paper,  at  least, 
one  of  the  most  potent  scoring 
threats  in  the  league  -  if  they 
can  only  play  together. 
Ravens  scored  early  after  only 
five  minutes  with  Lendvay-Zwickl 
banging  one  in  from  close  range. 
Then  with  ten  minutes  to  go  in 
the  half  Milanovich  made  up  for 
an  earlier  missed  opportunity  by 
taking  a  centering  pass  from  Caw- 
thorne  and  shooting  it  in  off  a 
defender  from  15  yards  out. 
The  defences  on  both  teams  did 
not  give  the  opposition's  forwards 
much  room  to  mm  and  as  a 
result  the  play  became  chippy. 
Tempers  mounted  when  Fenyvesi. 
the  Raven  goalie,  was  fouled  de- 
liberately and  for  a  moment  it 
looked  like  he  could  not  carry  on. 
Milanovich  with  an  injured  ankle 
did  not  start  on  Wednesdayagainst 
Ottawa  U.  and  will  be  a  doubtful 
starter  tomorrow  against  Queens. 
By  the  way,  to  the  University 
of  Montreal  player  who  spat  at  the 
referee,  the  ref's  got  your  number! 


Ravens  down  Ottawa  U.  5  -  1 

as  they  accounted  for  all  five 


The  Ravens  are  quickly  estab- 
lishing themselves  as  the  team  to 
beat  this  year.  Wednesday  night 
they  crushed  Ottawa  U.  for  their 
second  win  in  a  row. 

The  combination  of  Borzyn,  Olu- 
tola and  Natufe  proved  too  much 
for  Ottawa  U's  defence  to  handle 


Grozdanovic  did  some  shifting 
with  his  players  and  his  moves 
paid  off. 

Borzyn  and  Natufe  led  the  Ra- 
vens with  two  goals  each,  Ol- 
utola had  one. 


Hockey  Ravens  look  promising 


by  Tom  Stenitt 
In  the  field  of  sport,  it  has  often 
been  seen  and  felt  that  pre- 
season predictions  can  often 
return  to  haunt  both  their  or- 
iginator and  the  team  for  which 
they  were  designated. 

Last  season  1968-1969,  some 
very  influential  figure  in  Char- 
leton's  athletic  circles  predicted, 
that  not  only  would  our  hockey 
Ravens  have  their  best  season  in 
history  but  also  predicted  a  first 
place  finish. 

Well.our  hockey  Ravens  undoubt- 
edly had  their  finest  season  ever; 
finished  the  season  with  a  12-3 
record,  which  wasgood  enough 
for  a  share  of  first  place  with 
our  counterparts  from  the  Un- 
iversity of  Laval. 

Yet  with  our  strong  finish  in 
O.Q.A.A.  eastern  play,  the  sea- 
son was  but  one  game  from  its 
ending.  The  Ravens  travelled  to 
Toronto  for  the  O.Q.A.A.  finals 
with  teams  being  represented 
from  Toronto.  Waterloo,  and  our 
eastern  mentor  Laval.  A  single 
elimination  tournament. 

The  first  round  saw  Carleton 
pitted  against  the  Blues  from  U. 
of  T.  The  Blue  and  White  weren't 
to  be  denied  in  front  of  5,000 
loyal  fans  and  at  the  end  of 
three  periods  they  had  skated  off 
with  a  10-6  victory.  Two  weeks 


later  U.  of  T.  turned  the  trick 
again,  this  time  againstS.G.W.U. 
at  the  national  championships  in 
Calgary  and  claimed  their  fourth 
straight  Canadian  title. 

With  the  1969-70  season  fast 
approaching,  Raven  coach  Bryan 
Kealey  will  be  kept  busy  trying  to 
build  a  national  champion  for 
Carleton.  Despite  their  fine 
showing  last  season  the  Ravens 
still  have  room  for  improvement. 

As  is  the  case  in  any  univer- 
sity, there  comes  a  time  when 
some  are  compelled  to  graduate 
and  forwards  Mike  Doyle,  Doug  - 
Barkley,  Stu  Eccles,  and  Mike 
Pontus  as  well  as  defensemen 
Bob  Byrnes  and  Howie  Gosselin 
have  done  just  that.  The  loss 
of  Byrnes,  last  year's  captain, 
and  Gosselin  will  be  sorely  felt. 

Returning  will  be  Carleton's 
top  offensive  line  and  the  league's 
number  two,  three,  and  five  point 
getter's  respectively  in  Wayne 
Small,  John  Heslop.  and  Wes 
Peters.  Curly  Gordon,  the  smooth 
skating  centre  and  fan  favourite 
is  back,  as  well  as  centre  Tom 
Barkley  and  last  year's  fine  rook- 
ie Bill  Earle.  Veteran  defense- 
men  Morley  Labelle  and  Doug 
Drummond  are  back,  along  with 
eoalie  Rick  Benning. 
Added  strength  and  experience 
will  be  supplied  by  newcomer 


Derek  Holmes,  who  captained  the 
Ottawa  based  Canadian  nationals 
last  year  and  who  has  also  seen 
action  in  Finland  as  a  playing 
coach.  Jim  Keon,  brother  to  Dave 
of  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  and 
also  with  the  nationals  last  year, 
should  add  extra  offensive  punch. 
Bill  MacDonnell,  a  former  Ra- 
ven is  back,  as  well  as  Tex 
McCarthy,  formerly  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Capitals  and  Smith's  Fall's 
Bears.  Football  star  Steve  Wor- 
mith, who  played  at  Brown  Un- 
iversity and  former  Loyola  goal- 
ie Andy  Molino,  will  also  be  bid- 
ding for  positions  with  the  Ra- 
vens. 

These  are  just  to  name  a  few. 
For  the  next  three  weeks  Kealey 
will  be  faced  with  the  task  of 
sorting  out  nearly  seventy  hope- 
ful candidates.  In  the  end  the 
nucleus  that  characterizes  a  real 
contender  should  be  evident, 

Again  this  year  the  Ravens  will 
be  playing  their  home  contests 
in  the  spacious  confines  of  Ot- 
tawa's Civic  Centre.  Season's 
tickets  will  be  on  sale  in  the 
near  future  and  three  dollars 
will  enable  you  to  view  nine 
Raven  home  games. 

THE  YEAR  OF  THE  RAVEN? 
FOR  CARLETON'S  HOCKEY  RA- 
VENS IT  COULDBEJUSTTHAT. 


JOURNALISM  SEAT 
UP  FOR  GRABS 


When  nominations  closed  last  Friday  no  one  had  been 
nominated  for  the  vacant  journalism  seat  on  student 
council. 

Therefore  nominations  have  been  extended  until 
5  p.m.  tonight.  The  election  will  be  held  October  20 
and  21  in  conjunction  with  the  CUS  referendum. 

If  no  nominations  are  forthcoming  the  seat  will  be 
declared  vacant  for  the  duration  of  its  term. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  in  T-2. 

Ken  Fraser 

Chief  electoral  officer 


Polling  Clerks 
WANTED 


for  student  council  elections  October  14 
and  15  and  the  CUS  referendum  October 
20  and  21  . 

Wages  are  $1.25  per  hour. 


Applications  are  available  in  T-2 


CAR  FOR  SALE 

One  Newlywed  student  wants  to  sell 
cor  in  good  condition;  -  DODGE  POL 
ARA  6  cyl.  four  door,  jtist  over  30.- 
000  miles  /  19661-  Will  accept  good 
oiler  ovot  Sl.000.00  ■  cell  Pn,  f  . 
774-5477. 


WHY  WRITE 
WE  TYPE 

UNIVERSITY 

TYPING 
SERVICE 

Fast,  Neat,  Efficient 
Student  Owned,  Operated 

Contact;  Room  615A  ■ 
Loeb  Building  -  Mon.- 
to  Fri.  *  10  to  12  o.m. 


Big  Black  Power  Machine 


Dave  Montagano 


3en  Labovitch 


George  Ritchie 


Steve  Woimwith 


t  lor  our  photographer 


Ian  McKie 


i  mean  for  our  camera 


Harold  Moore 


GET  THAT  BEAR! 

Pack  your  bags  Pedro,  you*re  coming  home! 

It's  been  a  long  time  but  at  last  the  poor  panda  is  going  to  be  returned 
to  those  who  love  him.  lie  is  on  his  way  back  to  Carleton, 

The  Ravens  will  be  at  Lansdowne  tomorrow  with  one  thought  in  mind  - 
to  win,  and  they  will,  make  no  mistake  about  it. 

The  reports  state  that  the  encounter  tomorrow  will  be  a  football  game, 
well  that  might  be  a  general  label  but  don't  be  surprised  if  it  turns 
out  to  be  more  like  a  war. 

Let's  face  it,  the  Ravens  don't  like  the  Gee  Gees  and  the  Gee  Gees 
don't  like  the  llavens,  but  tomorrow  'like'  won't  enter  into  anything. 
Tomorrow  the  key  word  is  hate. 

Last  year  we  played  the  Zoo  twice.  The  first  game  saw  a  glorious 
and  stunning  victory  of  the  all  powerful  Ravens  28-zip.  The  second 
game  we  lost  -  on  the  last  play  of  the  game  -  by  one  stinking  point. 

There  is  just  NO  WAY  that  the  birds  are  going  to  blow  it  tomorrow. 

So  far  this  year  the  Ravens  have  had  a  rough  time. 

After  having  beaten  Guelph,  they  lost  to  Windsor  and  allowed  Lutheran 
a  tic.  What  this  means  is  that  Carleton  has  lost  all  but  a  slight  math- 
ematical chance  of  taking  the  league  championship,  and  that  means  that 
the  birds  are  mad.  They  were  going  for  all  the  marbles  and  they  missed; 
they  won't  settle  for  less  than  Pedro. 

Tomorrow  is  the  big  day.  Both  teams  will  put  everything  on  the  line 
for  this  one  -  nothing  counts  but  the  score  and  you  score  any  way  you  can. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  action  on  the  field  -  enough  to  satiate  the 
desires  of  even  the  most  animalist  fans  -  so  there  is  no  need  to  take 
chances  (theold-IookinggenUemansittingnexttoyournight  be  someone's 
father  -  or  he  might  be  a  cop). 

If  there  is  no  way  you  can  get  to  the  game  -  if  you  have  been  hospitalized 
with  a  hangover  or  something  like  that  -  you  can  listen  to  the  game  on 
CKPM.  You  can  even  bring  your  radio  to  the  game.  That  way  you 
won't  have  to  buy  a  program. 

One  important  thing  to  remember;  you  will  be  sitting  on  the  North 
side  (covered  stands)  and  Ottawa  U.  will  be  on  the  South  side.  Nobody 
can  throw  anything  that  far  so  don't  bother  trying. 

Tickets  cost  you  this  year  -  one  dollar  a  head  -  and  you  can  pick 
them  up  at  the  gym.  Come  out  and  watch  our  Dirty  Birds  stomp  the  zoo. 


Take  Eastern  title 
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Tennis  Ravens  ready  for  championships 


For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
Carleton  and  the  University  of 
Toronto  will  play  off  for  the 
Ontario- Quebec  Athletic  Associ- 
ation tennis  championship. 

last  year,  the  Ravens  won  the 
O.-Q.  A.A.  title  by  defeating  To- 
ronto four  matches  to  two. 
This  year,  according  to  Raven 
Coach  Joe  Scanlon,  the  going  will 
be  much  tougher,  "Toronto  has 
a  stronger  team  than  last  year," 
he  said.  "We're  somewhat 
weaker." 
Carleton's  weakness  was  not  too 
apparent  last  weekend  when  the 
Ravens  won  18  of  their  20  singles 
matches  in  the  eastern  division 
meet  and  ended  the  meet  with  a 
24-6  record,  three  points  ahead  of 
McGill  and  four  points  ahead  of 
third  place  Montreal. 

Last  year's  "stronger"team fin- 
ished with  a  23-7  record,  only 
one  point  ahead  of  McGill. 

Carleton's  first  three  singles 
players  -  Marinus  Wins.  Paul 
Henry  and  Gerry  Filion  -  all 
swept  their  five  singles  matches. 


Henry  lost  one  set;  the  others  won 
10  out  of  10  sets. 

Wins  and  Henry  looked  strong  in 
the  doubles,  too.  Although  they 
lost  their  first  match  12-10  to 
George  Dessaules  and  ZoltanRono 
of  McGill,  the  eventual  doubles 
winners,  Henry  and  Wins  won  all 
four  remaining  matches. 
After  beating  Montreal  10-8,  they 
downed  Queen's  9-3,  Laval  9-3 
and  Ottawa  U  9-1  -  all  lopsided 
scores  for  tennis. 
But  Carleton's  second  doubles 
team  had  tougher  going:  they 
dumped  McGill  10-8  in  their  first 
match,  virtually  clinching  the 
championship,  then  lost  three  of 
their  next  four  matches. 
The  second  doubles  pair  -  Gerry 
Filion  and  Mike  Pulchny  -  looked 
strongest  in  their  final  match  when 
they  lost  to  Montreal  9-7. 
Despite  this  record,  Coach  Scan- 
lon thinks  his  team  will  have  tough 
going  against  Toronto. 
"Toronto  has  Paul  Kent  back  in 
first  singles,"  he  said,  "and  has 
added  Mike  Zimmerman,  an  ex- 
tremely steady  player,  as  second 


singles.  Don  Steele,  good  enough 
to  play  second  last  year  has  shifted 
to  third  and  Frank  Blyth  has  moved 
from  third  down  to  fourth. 
"Most  of  their  players  are  playing 
in  a  slot  below  where  they  played 
last  year." 

Toronto  won  25  and  lost  only  five 
matches  in  the  west  division  meet 
at  Waterloo  last  weekend. 

In  contrast,  Carleton  has  moved 
Marinus  Wins  up  from  his  usual 
second  spot  to  first  singles  and 
brought  Mike  Pulchny  from  fifth 
to  fourth.  Paul  Henry,  back  in 
second  singles,  and  Gerry  Fil- 
ion, a  newcomer,  make  up  the 
remainder  of  Carleton's  start- 
ing team. 

Despite  his  pessimism,  Coach 
Scanlon  feels  that  his  team  - 
because  of  their  training  and  reg- 
ular practices  -  have  a  chance  to 
win. 

If  they  dont  it  would  be  quite 
a  change:  the  tennis  Ravens  won 
the  Ottawa-St,  Lawrence  titles  in 
1966  and  1967  before  they  won  the 
O.-Q.  A.A.  last  year.  A  loss  would 
be  the  first  ever  for  Coach  Scan- 
lon who  took  over  the  team  in  1966. 


Wins  has  chance  to  win 


Marinus  Wins,  a  tinal  year  eco- 
nomic student,  will  have  a  chance 
to  win  the  Ontario -Quebec  individ- 
ual tennis  title  today  when  he  meets 
Paul  Kent  of  Toronto  in  the  O.-Q. 
A.A.  individual  final. 

Playing  his  fourth  year  with  the 
Carleton  Ravens,  Wins  has  lost 
only  one  match  in  regular  inter- 
collegiate play:  that  was  last  year 
when,  after  a  major  operation  in 
August,  he  came  back  in  late 
September  to  rejoin  the  tennis 
team. 

In  play  last  weekend  in  the  O.-Q, 
A.A.  eastern  meet,  Wins  won  all 
five  of  his  matches  without  losing 
a  set. 


He  defeated  George  Dessaules  of 
McGill  6-4,  6-2;  Koger  Leblanc 
of  Montreal  8-6,  6-4;  John  McFar- 
lane  of  Queen's  6-3,  6-1,  Claude 
Auger  of  Laval  6-1,  6-4;  and 
Bob  Geoffrion  of  Ottawa  U.  6-0, 
6-3. 

Last  year,  Wins'  team-mate, 
Terry  l^ach,  defeated  Kent  in  the 
team  final  at  M:Master.  I-each, 
who  lost  the  individual  final, 
dumped  Kent  6-2,  7-5.  Wins  was 
playing  number  three  on  the  team  j 
at  that  point. 

But  since  then,  Kent's  number 
two  man,  Don  Steele,  has  defeated 
Leach   in   Canadian  competition. 

The  O.-Q.  A.  A.  final  will  prob- 
ably be  played  about  2  p.m.  today. 


the  year  of  the 

RAVEN 


Volleyball 
anyone!? 

Last  year  a  petition  was  circu- 
lated demanding  that  Carleton  form 
a  varsity  volleyball  team.  Well, 
wc  have  the  volleyball  team,  now 
we  need  the  players.  If  you  are 
interested  in  playing  contact  the 
Athletic  Office  or  turn  up  to  prac- 
tice on  Tuesday  at  7:30  in  the 
gym, 


Scooter  Throop  tales  off  for  last  time 


Bet  on  B  ball  Birds  for  title 


by  Don  Curry 

With  eight  veterans  in  training 
camp,  and  six  of  them  due  to 
graduate  this  year,  the  upcoming 
basketball  season  will  be  the 
end  of  an  era  for  the  Ravens. 

The  players  that  most  of  us 
have  been  watching  for  the  past 
three  years,  Denis  Schuthe,  Dave 
Medhurst,  Ian  Kelley,  Pat  Byrne, 
Brian  Fraser,  and  Bob  Buchan- 
an, are  all  back  for  one  last 
stab  at  a  national  championship. 
Also  returning  are  hugh  Reid 
and  Bill  Buchanan,  plus  footballer 
Dave  Montagano. 

What  are  their  chances?  "We 
plan  to  be  playing  ball  on  March 
8, ",   said   coach   Dick  Brown. 

He  was  referring  to  the  final 
game  of  the  national  champion- 
ships, to  be  played  at  Mc  Master 
University  in  Hamilton.  Coach 
Brown,  obviously,  is  expecting 
great  things  from  this  year's 
squad. 

"We've  got  lots  of  guys  with 
experience,  who  have  all  learn- 
ed my  system,"  said  the  coach, 
"Also,  if  we  win  the  eastern 
O.Q.A.A.  championship,  the 
league  play-offs  will  be  here,  and 


if  we  win  we  get  a  first  round 
bye  in  the  nationals." 

Besides  the  returnees,  Brown  is 
also  favored  with  a  few  promis- 
ing rookies.  At  the  head  of  the 
list  is  a  6'4"  forward  named 
Tom  Ryan  who  has  been  very 
impressive  in  practice  so  far. 

Another  rookie  singled  out  for 
praise  by  Brown  was  Bill  Giff, 
a  Lisgar  High  School  graduate 
who  has  spent  time  in  Teacher's 
College.  He  was  termed  "a 
pretty  good  point  man"  by  Brown. 

Brian  Cavan,  a  young  prospect 
who  was  the  city's  top  inter- 
mediate high  school  olayer  last 
year  with  St.  Pius  X 
for  a  wing  position,  and  a 
schoolmate  of  his,  6'5"  Bruce 
Giddings  is  learning  the  ropes 
fast  although  he  is  still  a  bit 
green. 

Brown  plans  on  using  three  or 
four  rookies  on  the  team  this 
year,  which  means  that  not  all 
the  returning  players  will  sur- 
vive the  final  cuts.  For  O.Q.A.A. 
games,  the  teams  are  only  allow- 
ed to  dress  10  players,  although 
they  usually  carry  12. 

A  new  twist  will  be  added  to  the 
junior  varsity  Cardinals  team 


for  this  season.  The  squad,  un- 
der coach  Pat  "The  Fox" 
O'Brien,  a  former  Raven  star 
forward,  will  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  freshmen  so  that  more 
new  talent  will  get  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  Ravens' 
system. 

The  Birds  will  once  again  be 
using  Brown's  tandem  offense 
with  the  double  low  post  -  or 
more  simply,  they  plan  on  us- 
ing four  forwards  and  a  guard. 

But  their  opening  game  of  the 
season,  the  annual  Alumni  con- 
test, is  still  four  weeks  away 
and  it  looks  like  the  Birds  will 
have  their  best  chance  at  winning 
it  this  year. 

"I  think  we'll  be  in  better  shape 
than  we've  ever  been  in,"  said 
Brown,  "and  I  think  we'll  win 
It." 

Coach  Brown  is  looking  for  a 
manager  -  trainer,  who  will  re- 
ceive an  honorarium,  and  a  sta- 
tistician. Both  people  will  travel 
with  the  team. 

Anyone  interested  should  phone 
the  Athletic  Department  or  Mr. 
Brown  at  the  Dean  of  Students 
office. 
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Member  Imperial  Society 
of  Teachers  of  Dancing 


309  First  Ave..  Ollawo  1,  Onl.  Telephone  235-2813 

FALL  COURSES  STARTING  NOW    235-2813 

INTERPRETIVE  -  JAZZ  --  BALLET  -  GOGO 
DANCE  COMPOSITION  --  SLIMNASTICS  --  MOD 
POPULAR  SOCIAL  DANCES  -  STAGE  &  DRAMA 
group  rates  -  free  introductory  lesson  -  free  courses 
for  campus  representatives  


ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS  PROGRAM 

deadline 

is  October  31st,  1969 

If  applications  are  submitted  after  October  31st, 
awards  are  based  on  one-half  of  the  assessed  need. 


1969  N.U.G  ELECTIONS 


Nominations  Open  Friday,  October  17  at  9:00  a.m.  and  Close 

Wednesday,  October  29  ot  5:00  p.m. 


Campaigning:      October  30  to  November  7 

Elections  (Staggered  by  Faculty)  NOVEMBER  10  to  14 

Watch  "THE  CARLETON"  for  further  information 
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ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS 


Students  receiving  grant  assistance  under  the 
Ontario  Student  Awards  Program  should  submit  the  Request 
for  Grant  Portion  in  duplicate  to  the 
Student  Awards  Office  immediately. 


3l  wolfe 


1  A  lot  of  people  seem  to  be  op- 
set  about  an  interview  that  was 
printed  two  weeks  in  this  paper 
with  one  of  the  four  students 
elected  last  February  to  the  sen- 
ate. In  that  interview  the  sen- 
ator claimed  that  he  felt  he 
could  only  represent  himself  on 
the  senate. 

Now  why  are  so  many  people 
upset  by  the  fact  that  the  sen- 
ator could  be  as  arrogant  as 
to  say  this? 

Do  people  really  feel  that  the  few 
students  on  the  senate  should  be 
representative  of  the  mai  n 
stream  of  the  student  today? 
Why?  Were  notthese  same  people 
the  ones  who  last  October  voted 
in  a  referendum  to  accept  the 
NUG  system  which  allowed  this 
senator  to  claim  he  represented 
only  himself?  If  people  bothered 
to  read  the  original  NUG  docu- 
ment, they  would  know  that  it 
clearly  states  that  all  members 
of  senate  shall  not  regard  them- 
selves as  the  representatives 
of  any  particular  segments  of 
the  university  but  rather  shall 
work  for  the  best  interests  of 
the  university. 

So  you  see  people,  that  poor 
innocent  senator  was  merely  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  of  that 
noble  document  which  you  your- 
selves voted  to  adopt.  Don't  for- 
get that  he  was  elected  by  and 
large  from  the  faculty,  not  from 
the  students,  to  the  senate. 

Only  a  few  NUG  student  rep- 
resentatives were  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  election  that  put 
him  on  the  senate.  Therefore  how 
can  you  expect  him  to  be  rep- 
resentative of  students  when  he 
wasn't  even  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body? 

This  being  the  week  of  student 
council  elections,  perhaps  we 
■  should  talk  about  the  whole  idea 
of  representivity.  If  you  really 
think  about  it  and  get  down  to 
the  root  of  the  problem,  it  quick- 
ly becomes  obvious  that  the  whole 
idea  of  representivity  is  by  and 
large  a  mythical  concept. 

How  can  anyone  else  truly  be 
representative  of  your  views 
when  the  only  way  they  have 
of  leaving  them  is  by  typ-  one 


Applications  will  be  accepted  during  the  coming  week  for  an 
Editor  to  compile  a  folio  section  in  this  year's  literary 
package  The  Halcyon. 

The  Editor  will  work  with  the  Producer  of  the  recorded 
section  to  prepare  a  unique  collection  of  contemporary  verse, 
prose,  music  and  artwork. 

He  will  also  sit  on  the  Publications  Board. 

Interested  persons  should  complete  a  resume  available  from 
T-2.  The  deadline  for  applications  is  October  16th. 

communications 

COMMISSION 


'  you  mark  on  a  ballot.  That's 
not  much  of  a  dialogue.  Take  for 
example  the  student  council  elec- 
tions next  week.  How  well  do  y0u 
think  you  can  really  get  to  know 
the  candidates  after  merelyhear- 
ing  them  speak  once  or  twice 
i  in  a  week  and  reading  a  fe^ 
well  designed  flysheets  they  pro. 
duced? 

The  only  thing  that  could  be 
done  was  to  abolish  the  students' 
council  and  replace  it  with  a 
general  student  plenary. 

By  this  means  all  the  people 
who  are  actively  interested  can 
come  out,  participate  and  make; 
the  decisions  that  will  affect  the 
policy  of  the  student  union  as 
a  whole.  In  this  way,  no  one 
has  to  worry  about  being  "rep- 
resentative" of  anyone  else. 

It's  an  idea  well  worth  think- 
ing about. 

The  same  line  of  thinking  eas- 
ily applies  to  the  NUG  report 
recommendation  for  parity.  Is 
parity  on  the  boards  really  go- 
ing to  do  that  much  to  increase 
the  contacts  between  student  reps 
and  student  body?  One  alternate 
suggestion  made  to  the  committee 
this  summer  was  a  dual  plenary 
system,  It's  the  same  idea  as  I 
above  only  this  time  applied  atthe 
level  of  each  department. 

There  are  two  general  plenar- 
ies  -  one  for  students  and  one 
for  faculty. 

Both  plenaries  have  to  agree 
on  any  and  all  policy  decisions 
affecting  the  department 

When  conflicts  arise  a  joint 
bargaining  committee  is  set  up 
to  iron  out  the  differences.  The 
solution  is  then  brought  back  to 
both  plenaries  where  it  is  voted 
on. 

Once  again,  this  system  has  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  the  pro- 
blem of  "representivity"  and 
allowing  for  direct  participation. 
It  also  removes  the  problem  of 
worrying  about  contact  between 
reps  and  students  in  the  depart- 
ment -  everyone  represents 
themselves  and  makes  decisions 
collectively  in  the  group. 

Before  you  cast  your  ballot  in  the 
students  council  elections  next 
week,  think  about  the  real  al- 
ternatives. 


Main  Branch 
96  Ridaaa  St. 
Ottawa 
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Branch  Stare 
Eestview  Shopping  Centre 
Vanier  City 


ALBERTS 


The  Lode,  in  ,our,g  men's  fashions  .  Invil..  »ou  to  drop 
in  end  browse  through  oo,  lorge  selection  of  top  ouolitv 
merchandise  ot  sensible  prices. 

OF  COURSE  OUR  SPECIAL  STUDENT'S  10%  DISCOUNT 
CHANDISE  VA""ABLE  °N  ALL  REGULAR  PRICED  MER- 
Student  Budget  Accounts  Available 


The  Committee  to  examine  the  Judicial  Committee  has  decided 
to  invite  written  briefs  from  interested  individuals,  groups, 
or  associations  from  the  University  Community.  The  Committee 
is  interested  in  hearing  briefs  on  the  disciplinary,  judicial,  and 
legal  aspects  of  activities  of  the  University  community.  Briefs 
should  be  typewritten, (double spaced,  8-1/2  xlDand  forwarded 
to  Professor  Couse,  Clerk  of  Senate,  before  October  23,  1969. 


A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  October  24,  at  2:00  pjn.,  Main 
Lounge,  New  Commons,  will  consider  these  briefs.  In  the 
interest  of  hearing  as  many  presentations  as  possible,  a  brief 
Introduction  by  a  single  spokesman  for  each  brief  will  be 
permitted. 


The  Senate  Committee  to  examine  the  Judicial  Committee  has 
been  instructed  to  - 
"consider  the  terms  of  reference,  procedure,  composition, 
etc.,  ofthc  Judicial  Committee,  and  to  makeany  appropriate 
recommendations  for  change"  (Sen.  Exec.  Minutes  207-4). 


In  Japan,  students  tie  up  traffic  and  the  railroads 
with  demonstrations  against  the  Japan-U.S„  security 
treaty. 

In  Mexico,  the  government  massacres  hundreds  of 
students  in  an  attempt  to  prevent  disturbances  at  the 
Olympics. 

In  England,  one  of  the  most  respected  universities 
is  closed  down  by  a  student  strike. 

In  France  a  student  is  arrested  in  a  Vietnam 
demonstration:  the  resulting  protests  lead  to  a  near- 
revolution  and  a  general  strike. 

In  Germany,  a  student  leader  is  nearly  killed  by  a 
fanatic's  bullet:  demonstrations  shake  the  country 
to  its  roots. 

In  Poland,  a  play  is  banned  and  students  close  down 
the  education  system. 

In  Yugoslavia,  the  government  attacks  an  antiwar 
demonstration  with  firehoses. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  university  is  closed  down  for 
months  by  a  faculty-student  strike. 

In  Vancouver,  an  entire  department  goes  on  strike. 

In  Quebec,  60,000  junior  college  students  occupy 
their  colleges,  demanding  better  facilities.  : 

In  Toronto,  the  university  president  is  hooted  down 
by  a  mass  student  meeting.  I 

It's  happening. 

In  every  part  of  the  world  students  are  in  rebellion. 
The  decade  from  1959,  when  students  helped  topple 
the  Cuban  government,  to  the  present,  may  well  be 
described  as  the  years  of  the  student  revolt. 

The  explanations  offered  for  the  revolt  are  as 
numerous  as  the  commentators.  They  claim  that  it  is 
the  result  of  outside  agitators,  of  permissive  child- 
raising,  of  the  generation  gap. 

Ironic:  the  very  people  who  accuse  the  students  of 
simplistic  analysis  present  ultra-simplistic  analyses 
of  the  student  revolt. 

This  issue  of  the  SUPPLEMENT  is  devoted  to  the 
international  student  revolt.  We  have  brought  together 
speeches  and  declarations  from  around  the  world.  They 
present  a  view  of  the  revolt  never  seen  in  the  daily 
press:  the  view  of  the  rebels  themselves.  The  selection 
was  made  with  the  objective  of  showing  the  scope, 
the  objectives,  and  the  causes  of  the  rebellion. 

This  is  not  an  impartial  account.  In  the  face  of 
revolution,  there  is  no  impartiality.  There  are  no 
spectators.  As  Eldridge  Cleaver  has  written:  "If 
you're  not  part  of  the  solution,  you're  part  of  the 
problem." 


The 

International 

Student 

Revolt 


Supplement  Editor:  Ian  Angus 


TWO 


Alain  Krivine: 


The  repression  will  fail 


In  the  1969  French  presidential  elections,  France  was 
astonished  by  the  spectacle  of  a  private  in  the  French 
army  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate.  He  was  Alain 
Krivine,  head  of  the  newly  founded  Ligue  Communiste, 
and  he  drew  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  votes,  a  figure 
does  not  indicate  his  real  popularity,  since  most  French 
students  are  too  young  to  vote. 

Before  the  revolt  which  shook  France  in  May-June 
1968,  few  people  outside  of  France  had  heard  of  Krivine. 
During  the  May-June  events,  Daniel  Cohn-Bendit  re- 
ceived a  greater  share  of  the  publicity.  But  the  Toronto 
Star  says  that  Krivine  was  "the  'Red  eminence'  of  the 
movement  and  author  of  the  slogan  'Ce  n'est  qu'un  de- 
but: continuous  le  combat.'" 

During  the  May-June  days,  Krivine  was  the  head  of 
Jeunesse  Communiste  Revolutionaire  (JRC),  which, 
according  to  the  London  Observer  (May  19,  1968)  "can 
claim  to  have  provided  the  chief  inspiration  and  political 
direction  of  the  insurrection...."  As  a  result  of  the  semi- 
revolution,  the  JCR  was  banned,  and  Krivine  arrested: 
when  no  charges  could  be  made  to  stick,  the  government 
drafted  him.  The  Ligue  Communiste  was  founded  by  for- 
mer JCR  supporters  and  large  numbers  of  new  revolu- 
tionaries early  this  year  and  is  now  the  main  organiza- 
tion on  the  French  revolutionary  left. 

The  following  statement  by  Alain  Krivine  appeared  in 
the  French  daily  Combat  on  Sept.  2,  1968,  in  response  to 
government  claims  of  an  incipient  "revolutionary  coup". 


Alain  Krivine 


During  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  Monsieur  Marcellin  (Min- 
ister of  the  Interior)  displayed 
his  talents  as  an  impressario 
of  clubs  and  grenades.  Today,  he 
is  revealing  great  aptitude  in 
the  field  of  literature.  In  the 
book  he  has  just  published  and  in 
his  "knowledgeable"  articles  for 
the  pres.  the  "Minister  of  Re- 
pression" engages  in  witch- 
hunting  of  a  kind  seldom  seen 
In  our  country.  To  voice  its 
terror  over  May- June  the 
French  bourgeoisie,  it  appears, 
has  reverted  to  the  communica- 
tive level  of  the  Versaillais. 

What  did  we  have?  A  vast  plot 
spawned  by  a  devilish  brew  of 
terrorists,  anarchists,  Partie 
Socialiste  Unifie  members,  pro- 
Chinese,  and  a  lot  of  others  be- 


sides. The  argument  is  simple. 
The  May  demonstrators  retali- 
ated with  paving  stones  against 
the  clubs  of  the  CRS  (the  state 
security  tropps).  That  proves 
there  was  a  paramilitary  organ- 
ization. Similar  demonstrations 
broke  out  in  several  countries. 
That  proves  there  was  an  in- 
ternational plot. 

The  French  put  the  blame  on 
German  agitators.  The  Mexicans 
turn  up  French  intriguers.  And 
to  put  an  end  to  this  "comimn 
market  of  subversion,"  every- 
body decides  to  blockade  the 
airlines  to  Cuba.  This  would 
be  laughable  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  under  this  pre- 
text hundreds  of  workers  have 
been  victimized  and  dozens  of 
foreigners  have  been  forcibly 
excorted  to  the  border. 

Unfortunately  for  our  cops,  the 
first  accusations  fell  flat.  Since 


no  proof  could  be  produced  of  the 
existence  of  armed  groups,  the 
first  wave  of  "preventative  ar- 
rests" in  June  ended  without 
a  single  indictment.  Now  they 
are  switching  to  a  witch-hunt 
in  hope  that  will  be  more  suc- 
cessful. The  May  days  were  only 
an  hors-d*oeuvre,  you  are  going 
to  see  a  "Red  October".  The 
reactionary  press  is  ready  to 
reveal  the  plans  of  the  insur- 
rection. The  police  are  well  in- 
formed, and  after  months  of  study 
they  have  uncovered  the  hair- 
raising  method  that  is  to  be 
used  -  "entrism." 
This-  is  a  sensational  revel- 
ation, Revolutionaries  will  work 
in  trade  unions  and  other  mass 
organizations  like  the  Action 
Committee.  It  is  obvious  to 
everyone  what  a  new  tactic  this 
is.  It  makes  it  more  difficult 
to  discover  the  subversive  since 
he  will  no  longer  necessarily 
have  a  paving  stone  in  his  hand. 
Always  up  to  the  minute,  the 
police  have  now  countered  this 
formidable  enterprise  by  dis- 
guising their  Sherlocks  as  beat- 
niks, that  is,  as  students.  After 
smiling  again  at  these  antics, 
we  must  look  to  the  meaning  of 
this  operation. 
In  promoting  the  notion  of  a 
"Red  October",  the  bourgeoisie 
has  two  aims  in  mind.  The  first 
aim  is  to  discredit  the  revolu- 
tionary vanguard  by  claiming  in 
November  that  the  attempt  at  a 
revolution  in  October,  after  being 
isolated,  ended  in  failure.  The 
second  aim  is  to  condition  public 
opinion  for  stepped-up  repres- 
sive measures  against  this  van- 
guard. 

Thus  we  are  offered  an  occasion 
to  reveal  our  secrets.  For 
revolutionary  Marxist  militants, 
a  revolutionary  struggle  is  not 
set  off  by  a  decision  taken  by  a 
minority  group.  A  revolutionary 
situation  is  created  by  the  con- 
juncture of  various  objective 
factors. 

Without  going  into  the  events 
of  May-June  in  detail,  it  is  an 
established  fact  that  the  student 
movement  was  able  to  set  the 
working  class  in  motion  by  its 
exemplary  struggle  because  a 
revolutionary  potential  existed 
within  the  working  class  to  which 
none  of  the  bureaucratized  par- 
ties had  given  expression 

It  is  true  that  at  that  time  the 
student  movement,  by  its 
strength,  by  its  militancy,  and 
its  national  base,  was  able  to 
exercise  the  function  of  a  van- 
guard for  several  weeks,  a  role 
no  local  sector  of  the  working 
class  was  able  to  play  because 
of  the  nature  of  its  organization 


tfor  example,  Caen,  Le  Mans, 
etc.).  But  it  is  no  less  true  that 
by  the  timeacertain  stage  ofthe 
process  was  reached,  in  which 
the  question  of  power  was  posed, 
the  student  movement  had  ex- 
hausted its  potential. 

The  vanguard  was  not  sufficient- 
ly prepared  to  take  power  and 
hold  it.  There  was  no  alternative 
leadership  recognized  by  the 
workers.  Consequently  the 
pendulum  swung  back  the  other 
way  with  the  balance  of  forces 
again  momentarily  favoring  the 
bourgeoisie.  To  think  that  the 
conditions  when  school  opens 
will  be  the  same  as  in  May,  for- 
getting the  outcome  in  June,  would 
be  proof  of  a  dangerously  mech- 
anistic analysis. 

Certainly  the  economic  and 
social  situation  will  not  be  much 
improved.  The  wage  increases 
have  already  been  partly  wiped 
out  by  price  increases.  The 
speedup  is  increasingatthesame 
time  as  unemployment.  But  this 
will  not  necessarily  lead  to  a 
general  movement.  After  the 
May-June  experience,  the  work- 
ers have  become  conscious  of 
their  strength  and  of  the  need 
to  employ  new  forms  of  struggle. 
But  the  most  conscious  of  them 
recognized  the  weaknesses  ofthe 
movement  and  the  feeling  of  be- 
trayal  will  not  disappear 
immediately. 
Saying  that  the  system  has 
entered  a  phase  of  crisis  and 
profound  shake-ups  does  not 
mean  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
overthrow  it  in  October  as  it 
was  possible  in  May.  The  student 
movement  must  set  objectives 
in  accordance  with  this  situation 
and  with  a  responsibility  all  the 
greater  because  it  now  repre- 
sents a  rather  considerable  po- 
litical force.  The  government  has 
understood  this  situation  and  is 
now  trying  to  regain  the  initia- 
tive by  choosing  its  own  ground 
to  fight  on. 

It  will  not  hesitate  to  use  its 
police  to  "mix"  with  the  student 
milieu;  and  street  provocations 
are  a  danger.  In  its  plan,  the 
government  is  striving  to  reduce 
the  May  revolution  to  a  mere 
-student  revolt.  Therefore,  we  can 
expect  major  temporary  con- 
cessions in  the  universities  (po- 
litical freedom,  abandonment  of 
the  weeding-out  process,  edu- 
cational reforms  .  .  .)  That  is 
Edgar  Faure's  policy.  Once  the 
university  ghetto  is  reformed 
this  way,  has  been  pacified  and 
isolated,  Marcellin  will  take  care 
of  the  rest,  that  is  the  streets, 
and,  if  need  be,  the  factories. 

Divide  and  rule,  isolate  the 
students  from  the  workers  and 


the  revolutionary  students  from 
the  student  mass  in  order  to 
pursue  an  essentially  anti- 
working-class  policy,  that  is  the 
objective  of  the  parliamentary 
majority. 

In  meeting  this,  the  students 
of  May  have  sufficient  maturity 
to  avoid  the  traps  and  choose 
their  own  ground  to  fight  on  in 
accordance  with  the  opportuni- 
ties offered  by  the  class  struggle 
in  this  country.  Ma  r  cellin, 
weapons  ready,  is  waiting  for 
October  to  crush  the  vanguard, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  give 
him  that  satisfaction. 

The  objective  of  the  first  bat- 
tles will  be  to  preserve  the 
gains  of  May,  both  the  political 
freedoms  in  the  university  and 
the  ties  between  the  workers 
and  students  in  the  Action  Com- 
mittees. Starting  with  the  new 
academic  year,  the  examination 
System  must  be  reformed  and 
struggles  must  be  waged  to  dis- 
pose of  the  present  form  of 
examinations.  While  it  is  clear 
that  the  student  movement  can 
no  longer  play  the  same  role  as 
in  May,  its  role  is  still  de-| 
cisivc  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  revolutionary  vanguard.  And 
it  will  play  this  role  by  refusing 
to  let  itself  get  trapped  on  the 
campus. 

The  transformation  of  the  UNEF 
(Union  Nationale  des  Etudiants  I 
Francais)  planned  at  the  As-! 
sembly  of  Grenoble,  will  permit  f 
a  lot  of  clarification.  The  UNEF 
can  become  the  meeting  ground  | 
of  all  the  anti- capitalist  currents  I 
on  the  campuses.  Its  new  demo-  J 
cratic  structures  should  make  it  I 
possible  to  put  an  end  to  the  I 
organizational  confusion  of  May,  I 
when  in  the  face  of  a  variety  I 
of  decision- making  centers,  a  I 
little  group  uncontrolled  by  the  I 
rank  and  file  took  all  the  key 
initiatives  on  its  own  in  the  last  k 
analysis. 

In  the  period  opening, up,  re- 1 
groupment  of  the  revolutionary J 
Marxist  vanguard  is  imperative. ; 
The  question  is  whether  this  will  I 
occur  legally,  Marcellin  has  said  [ 
that  he  "was  not  attacking  po- 1 
litical  ideas".  Good.  Now  the! 
government  is  on  the  spot  and  1 
must  decide  whether  it  wants  to  H 
assume  the  responsibility  of' 
driving  thousands  of  militants  [ 
underground  by  banning  any  new  I 
formation  to  the  left  of  the  Parti  I 
Communiste  Francais, 

In  conclusion,  I  will  tell  Mar- 1 
cellin  another  secret.  We  have  I 
discovered  who  was  responsible  I 
for  the  revolts  in  Paris,  Mexico,  I 
and  Berlin.  There  is  really  an  I 
International  at  work,  the  capital- 1 
1st  International. 


fang  AH: 


Why 

we 
are 

marching 


Described  by  Newsweek  as  the  Daniel  Cohn-Bendit  of 
England,  and  by  the  New  Yorker  as  the  "guru  of  protest" 
Tariq  Ali  is  without  doubt  the  foremost  leader  of  the 
student  revolt  in  Great  Britain.  Born  in  Pakistan,  Tariq 
Ali  has,  in  particular,  been  a  leader  of  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing anti-war  movement  in  England.  He  was  the  prime  or- 
ganizer of  the  October  27,  1968  march  in  London,  which 
drew  over  100,000  people. 

This  march  was  built  in  spite  of  a  witch-hunting  cam- 
paign by  the  government  and  the  press.  In  response  to 
the  hysteria  of  the  press,  Tariq  Ali  issued  the  following 
statement,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  British  socialist 
monthly  INTERNATIONAL. 


The  press  tried  to  oppose  the 
March  17th  demonstration  by  a 
"conspiracy  of  silence*'  -  this 

I  was  an  obvious  failure.  This  time 
It  is  trying  different  tactics:  a 
witch-hunt  is  being  conducted 

i  against  VSC  by  both  the  bourgeois 
press  and  the  mass  media.  We  are 
accused  of  trying  to  burn  down  the 
imperial  war  museum,  of  plan- 
ning to  disrupt  London's  under- 
ground system,  of  trying  to  smug- 
gle "Danny  the  Red"  into  the 
country,  of  arranging  for  plane- 

1  joads  of  students  to  be  trained 
in  Cuba  in  theartofinsurrection, 
of  making  molotov  cocktails,  and 
other  lurid  schemes.  Hardly  a 

;  Jay  has  gone  by  without  there 
being  a  report  of  some  leaflet, 
anonymous  telephone  call  or 
secret  interview  "revealingall." 


Callaghan,  surely  the  most 
hypocritical  and  reactionary 
Home  Secretary  even  Labour  has 
produced,  works  hand-in-glove 
with  the  press  whilst  pretending 
that  he  is  a  liberal,  anxious  to 
preserve  the  right  to  demon- 
strate. His  remarks  on  the  In- 
dependant  Television  News  were 
calculated  to  prepare  public 
opinion  for  brutal  attacks  on 
"marauding  political  hooligans." 

In  this  situation,  the  fact  that . 
this  demonstration  is  going  to  be 
the  largest  ever  reveals  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  political 
consciousness  among  militants 
throughout  the  country.  Two  facts 
show  how  the  press  campaign  has 
failed:  organizations  have  con- 
tinued to  join  the  October  27th 
Ad  Hoc  Committee  (two  recent. 


unexpected  but  welcome,  addi- 
tions were  the  Student  Christian 
Movement  and  Slant,  the  left- 
catholic  group)  and  the  huge  in- 
crease of  support  up  and  down 
the  country.  I  can  give  personal 
testimony  to  the  hitter.  In  the 
last  few  weeks  I  have  spoken  at 
really  big  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  Britain  (my  "secret 
tour"  as  the  DAILY  TELEGRAPH 
described  it  -  some  of  my 
"secret"  meetings  had  audiences 
of  over  1,000!).  In  towns  like 
Bristol,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Ox- 
ford, Dundee,  Newcastle,  hun- 
dreds turned  up  to  hear  about 
the  demonstration  -  two  or  three 
years  ago  we  would  have  been 
lucky  to  get  scores. 
The  attitude  of  the  press  has 
been  deliberate.  It  has  been  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  movement 
by  suggesting  that  there  is  a 
respectable  element  and  a  "lun- 
atic fringe".  Jim  Callaghan  tried 
this  one  too.  This  is  totally 
ridiculous.  As  far  as  the  war  in 
Vietnam  is  concerned  we  are 
all  "lunatic  fringe"  because  we 
are  ALL  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Americans  and  think  it  our  bus- 
iness to  demonstrate  in  favour 
of  this. 

The  attitude  of  the  police  has 
been  quite  clear.  From  all  avail- 
able evidence  it  seems  they  they 
would  like  a  confrontation  at  this 
stage.  There  is  an  odd  right- 
wing  theory  which  believes  that 
ideas  are  like  flowers  and  can 


Tariq  Ali 


be  nipped  in  the  bud.  Hence  the 
police  preparations  and  the  hys- 
teria engendered  by  the  press. 
We  should  also  point  out  that 
when  the  Vietnam  Solidarity 
Campaign  (VSC)  asked  for  Tra- 
falgar Square  on  October  27th 
it  was  told  that  the  Square  was 
booked  by  some  boys'  club.  Now 
we  learn  that  the  breakaway  sec- 
tarian maoists  have  been  al- 
lowed to  book  it.  Could  it  be  that 
some  people  in  authority  are 
welcoming  the  prospect  of  a  tiny 
part  of  the  demonstration  going 
to  Grosvenor  Square  to  get 
massacred? 

We  have  asked  the  police  to 
stay_  away.  If  they  try  to  nip 
this  movement  in  the  bud  they 
will  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
movement  which  will  finally 
overwhelm  them. 

We  are  marching  because  for  us 
the  Vietnam  war  is  a  priority. 
Because  Vietnam  is  the  battle- 
front  today  in  the  fight  against 
U.S.  imperialism  (and,  therefore, 
world  capitaIism).Solidarity  with 
the  NLF  and  the  Vietnamese 
people  is  the  duty  of  every  re- 
volutionary socialist. 

We  are  marching  on  Vietnam 
but  because  the  Vietnamese  peo- 
ple are  to  the  forefront  in  the 
fight  against  world  reaction  our 
march  will  be  in  support  of 
every  progressive  movement  in 
the  world.  That  is  why  the 
demonstrators  will  carry  slogans 
in  support  of  the  Cuban  revolu- 


tion, Black  Power,  guerrilla 
movements  and  banners  of  Che 
and  Trotsky. 
While  the  war  continues  VSC  will 
continue  to  organize  bigger  and 
bigger  activities.  The  tendency 
in  some  circles  to  underplay  the 
Vietnam  war  reveals  a  vulner- 
ability to  bourgeois  ideology.  Be- 
cause the  mass  media  has  ignored 
the  war  in  recent  months  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  war  has  less- 
ened in  intensity.  The  bombing 
has  continued:  the  suffering  of 
the  Vietnamese  people  continues. 
More  relevant,  the  Vietnamese 
people  have  given  an  example  to 
us  all  in  refusing  to  succumb  to 
the  blandishments  of  the  U.S. 
aggressors  at  the  Paris  peace 
talks. 

October  27th,  whatever  happens, 
will  be  a  momentous  day  in  the 
history  of  the  British  left.  Those 
on  the  revolutionary  left  who 
participate  will  be  the  core  of 
a  new  movement.  (Those  who  stay 
away  will  be  consigned  to  the 
proverbial  dustbin  of  history.) 
This  movement  is  something  new 
and  very  relevant  to  all  left 
struggles:  it  combines  principle 
with  non-sectarianism.  That  is 
why  the  establishment  fears  it; 
that  is  why  jealous  "lefts"  de- 
nounce it.  But  it  will  continue 
to  grow  until  a  revolutionary 
socialist  movement  s  t  r ong 
enough  to  settle  accounts  with 
British  imperialism  emerges. 
That  is  why  we  are  marching. 


Ernest  Hlandel  on  the  student  revolt: 

Roots  of  Revolution 


The  night  was  May  9-10,  1968.  The  place  Paris.  The  night  of  the 
barricades,  which  touched  off  a  near-revolution  in  France.  Earlier 
in  the  evening,  a  meeting  of  tens  of  thousands  of  students  had 
heard  speeches  by  noted  revolutionary  leaders  from  throughout 
Europe.  Ernest  Mandel,  reported  the  London  Observer,  presented 
the  general  strategy:  tbe  stndent  struggle  must  "open  out  into  the 
geneial  struggle  of  the  working  class  for  a  socialist  revolution." 
It  also  reported  his  actions  on  the  barricades: 

"The  thud  of  exploding  petrol  tanks  could  be  heard  across  the 
river  on  the  Right  Bank.  Ernest  Mandel,  the  Trotskyist  Fourth  In- 
ternational leader  from  Brussels,  climbed  on  to  a  barricade,  gazed 
at  the  spectacle  of  fire  and  desolation  and  exclaimed  joyfully,  in 
his  heavy  Belgian  accent:  "Ah!  comme  c'est  beau!  C'est  la  Revo- 
lution!" He   was   watching  his  own  car  burning." 

Ernest  Mandel  is  the  editor  of  the  Belgian  weekly  La  Gauche, 
and  the  leading  European  authority  on  Marxist  theory.  His  two  vol- 
ume work  "Marxist  Economic  Theory"  has  been  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  modern  classic.  Like  all  the  new  revolutionaries,  however, 
Mandel  has  not  been  content  to  theorize:  he  has  been  an  activist. 
Largely  as  a  result  of  the  speech  he  gave  on  the  evening  of  May  9, 
be  was  banned  from  Franc;  i  The  following  are  major  excerpts  from 
that  speech. 


Any  analysis  of  the  student  revolt 
must  start  from  one  basic  conside- 
ration: the  universityexplosion.  Anew 
social  grouping  has  emerged  from  the 
very  vitals  of  neocapitalism,  from  all 
that  it  considers  its  essential  "achieve- 
ment": the  higher  standard  of  living, 
the  advances  in  technology  and  the 
mass  media,  and  the  requirements  of 
automation.  There  are  four  million 
university  students  in  the  United 
States,  two  and  a  half  in  West  Eu- 
rope, and  over  a  million  in  Japan. 
And  it  proved  impossible  to  integrate 
this  grouping  into  the  neocapitalist 
system  as  it  functions  in  West  Eu- 
rope, the   United  States,  or  Japan. 

The  students  have  not  found  the 
necessary  material  facilities  for  their 
studies  in  the  universities.  They  have 
not  found  the  kind  of  education  they 
were  looking  for.  And  above  all  when 
they  leave  the  universities  it  is  get- 
ting harder  and  harder  for  them  to 
find  the  kind  of  jobs  they  rightly 
expected  when  they  started  their  uni- 
versity education. 

Here  1  must  reply  to  a  certain  per- 
son claiming  to  be  a  representative 
of  the  Jeunesse  Socialiste  SFIO  (The 
SFIO  Young  Socialists— the  youth 
group  of  the  right-wing  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party).  This  individual  wrote 
the  other  day  in  a  column  in  the 
"Libres  Opinions"  section  ol  Le  Monde 
(this  is  a  guest  feature  column  for  the 
expression  of  differing  viewpoints 
which  appears  regularly  in  this  Paris 
daily)  describing  "our"  society  as  a 
"society  of  abundance,"  a  society  in 
which  "everyone"  is  now  guaranteed 
full  employment  and  a  steady  rise 
in  his  standard  of  living. 

He  did  not  put  his  glasses  on  when 
he  read  the  West  European  unem- 
ployment statistics.  He  did  not  see 
that  in  the  last  two  winters  there  were 
three  million  unemployed  in  Western 
Europe.  He  did  not  see  that  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  in  France  itself 
topped  a  half  million  — and  this  in 
the  midst  of  a  government-proclaimed 
economic  expansion.  He  did  not 
notice  the  large  number  of  young 
people  in  this  mass  of  unemployed— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  still  larger  num- 
ber which  the  statistics  don't  include. 
He  did  not  see  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  among  the  youth  in  the 
black  ghettos  of  the  United  States 
exceeds  20  percent— which  explains 
a  lot  of  things. 


In  brief,  what  he,  like  innumerable 
devotees  of  neocapitalism,  failed  to 
see  is  that  this  system,  far  from  sol- 
ving all  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems, has  not  even  remedied  the  basic 
evils  of  nineteenth-century  capitalism, 
while  it  has  added  a  series  of  new 
contraditions  that  have  proved  more 
and  more  insoluble. 

This  neocapitalism  confronts  the 
student  youth  with  insoluble  contra- 
dictions not  only  in  the  university 
but  also  in  the  economy  and  in  bour- 
geois society,  which  is  in  permanent 
crisis.  (Applause.) 

Some  people  have  talked  about  the 
inadequacy  of  the  universities  and, 
like  good  reformists,  called  for  uni- 
versity reform.  Therefore,  when  the 
students  turned  their  backs  on  this 
reform  of  the  bourgeois  university, 
they  accuse  them  of  rejecting  dialogue. 
But  what  the  students  in  revolt  rejected 
was  in  fact  dialogue  within  the  pre- 
established  and  supposedly  immu- 
table framework  of  the  bourgeois 
state,  of  the  bourgeois  governments 
in  West  Europe  and  Japan. 

The  students  have  been  told:  "The 
budget  isn't  largeenough  to  guarantee 
all  of  you  the  university  buildings, 
professors  and  assistants,  restau- 
rants, dormitories,  and  above  all  the 
high  quality  education  you  demand 
right  away.  You  have  to  be  satisfied 
with  gradually  changing  the  existing 
situation,  which  we  all  agree  is  un- 
satisfactory." And  when  the  students 
are  told  this,  they  are  a  thousand 
times  right  to  answer:  "Stop  this  bilge 
about  the  appropriation foreducation 
and  the  resources  of  the  public  bodies. 
Talk  in  terms  of  the  economic  re- 
sources available  in  this  society.  Ad- 
mit that  while  there  isn't  enough 
money  for  the  universities,  there  is 
more  than  enough  for  advertising 
and  superfluous  gadgets.  Admit  that 
the  reason  you  can't  find  the  billions 
needed  for  a  university  system  fit  for 
the  twentieth  century  is  because  you're 
squandering  billions  for  your  'force 
de  frappe'  (France's  nuclear  striking 
force).  Admit  that  you  are  stifling 
in  embryo  immense  productive,  tech- 
nological, cultural,  and  intellectual 
forces  because  you  prefer  to  create 
destructive  forces." ( Long  Applause.) 

In  this  sense,  and  rightly,  the  stu- 
dents "reject  dialogue"  and  reject  "uni- 
versity reform"  in  the  context  of  bour- 
geois society.  For,  they  have  under- 


stood the  nature  of  this  society.  And 
this  awareness  in  combination  with 
their  special  situation  in  society  has 
made  them  the  weakest  link  in  the 
neocapitalist  chain  today,  the  first 
to  crack  throughout  the  Western 
world. 

What  the  student  revolt  represents 
on  a  much  broader  social  and  histor- 
ic scale  is  the  colossal  transformation 
of  the  productive  forces  which  Marx 
forsaw  in  his  Grundrisse  (Outiines 
of  a  Critique  of  Political  Economy): 
the  reintegration  of  intellectual  labor 
into  productive  labor,  men's  intellec- 
tual capacities  becoming  the  prime 
productive  force  in  society. 

This  is  still  embryonic  and  is  un- 
realizable within  the  framework  of 
capitalist  society  but  it  is  already 
powerfully  announcing  itself.  In 
speaking  of  a  third  industrial  revolu- 
tion, of  a  scientific  revolution,  many 
bourgeois,  petty  bourgeois,  or 
Marxist  sociologists  and  economists 
have  had  a  presentiment  of  this.  But 
they  have  not  always  drawn  the  ob- 
vious social  conclusion  about  the 
place  of  intellectual  workers  insociety. 

When  we  hear  pseudo-Marxists  talk- 
ing disdainfully  about  the  students 
as  "bourgeois  youth"  andnfuturebour 
geois"  we  see  a  threefold  error. 

First  of  all,  they  fail  to  understand 
the  university  explosion  which  has 
made  these  "bourgeois  youth"  a  small 
minority  today  in  the  student  world 
(as  the  children  of  workers  are  also 
still  a  tiny  minority  today).  Next, 
they  do  not  understand  that  as  a 
result  of  profound  changes  in  intellec- 
tual employment  the  majority  of  uni- 
versity graduates  will  no  longer  be 
bosses,  or  professionals,  or  even  di- 
rect agents  of  the  bosses  with  strictly 
supervisory  functions,  but  white- 
collar  employees  of  the  state  or  in- 
dustry, and  thus  part  of  the  great  mass 
of  salaried  workers.  Finally,  they  do 
not  understand  the  specific  character 
of  the  student  milieu  as  a  special 
social  stratum,  into  which  students 
from  bourgeois  backgrounds  often 
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assimilate,  breaking  their  ties  with 
their  family  environment  without  ye( 
being  integrated  into  the  social  en- 
vironment of  their  professions  to  be. 

And  underlying  this  threefold  er- 
ror is  their  unwillingness  to  under- 
stand, or  accept,  afundamentalfact-. 
that  man's  chief  productive  force  wil] 
be  his  creative  intellectual  power. 
(Applause.)  This  intellectual  power  is 
only  potentially  productive  today  be- 
cause capitalist  society  beats  it  down 
and  stamps  it  out  as  pitilessly  as  it 
beats  down  the  personality  and 
creative  impulse  of  the  manual 
workers. 

There  is  then  at  the  base  of  the 
student  revolt  a  high  consciousness 
of  a  new  dimension  which  neocapi- 
talism has  added  to  the  classical  alien- 
ation of  labor  produced  by  capitalist 
society,  produced  by  all  societies 
based  on  buying  and  selling. 
(Applause.) 

We  can  say  that  this  intellectual 
labor  power  is  doubly  revolutionary 
and  productive  today.  It  is  so  be- 
cause it  is  conscious  of  the  enormous 
wealth  it  promises,  which  could  lead 
us  rapidly  to  a  classless  society,  to 
abundance.  It  is  so  because  it  is 
conscious  of  all  the  contradictions, 
injustices,  and  barbarities  of  contem- 
porary capitalism,  and  because  the 
results  of  its  becoming  conscious  are 
profoundly  revolutionary. 

The  development  of  this  conscious- 
ness occurred  first  of  all  among  the 
students  for  a  very  simple  reason: 
because  the  traditional  organizations 
of  the  workers'  movement  are  pro- 
foundly bureaucratized  and  long  since 
coopted  into  bourgeois  society.  When 
the  workers'  movement  does  not  erect 
multiple  barriers  against  the  pene- 
tration of  bourgeois  ideology  into 
the  working  class,  most  of  the  workers 
succumb,  at  least  in  "normal"  condi- 
tions, to  the  preponderant  influence 
of  bourgeois  ideas— as  Marx  and 
Lenin  never  failed  to  repeat. 

However,  in  the  student  milieu, 
larger  minority,  precisely  because 
they  are  in  a  more  privileged  social 
and  intellectual  situation  than  the 
workers,  can  free  themselves  by  in- 
dividual thought  from  the  constant 
manipulation  and  mental  condition- 
ing of  the  great  public-opinion  mold- 
ing instruments  in  the  service  ofbour- 
geois  society  and  capitalism. 
(Applause. ) 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  thai 
the  revolt  against  the  dirty  imperial- 
ist war  in  Vietnam  arose  from  the 
students  and  youth  in  the  United 
Stales.  It  was  these  American  stu- 
dents and  young  people  who  set  in 
motion  a  powerful  movement  against 
this  war,  eventually  drawing  in  mas 
ses  of  adult  black  workers  and  now 
beginning  to  affect  white  workers 
also. 

Essentially  the  same  process  ha 
also  taken  place  in  West  Europe  and 
Japan.  From  among  these  students 
and  youth  emerged  the  most  power 
ful  mass  mobilization  against  thewar 
in  Vietnam,  which  at  its  outset  wen' 
beyond  the  absolutely  opportunist 
and  capitulationist  phase  of  move 
ments  "for  peace  in  Vietnam"  or  "for 
negotiations." 

We  have  seen  young  revolutionist.- 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  go  into 
the  streets  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London. 
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Copenhagen,  Rome,  Amsterdam,  and 
Brussels  to  launch  the  only  valid 
slogan— the  slogan  of  full  and  com- 
plete solidarity  with  the  Vietnamese 
people,  the  slogan  of  victory  to  the 
Vietnamese  revolution.  (Applause.) 

In  its  revolt  against  the  bourgeois 
university  and  against  the  imperial- 
ist war,  the  student  vanguard  has 
begun  to  become  conscious  of  the 
necessity  of  rising  up  against  bour- 
geois society  in  its  entirety.  Now  it 
is  drawing  logical  revolutionary  so- 
cialist conclusions  from  its  develop- 
ment of  an  anticapitalist  conscious- 
ness: it  is  preparing  itself  for  the 
socialist  revolution.  For,  without  a 
proletarian  socialist  revolution,  there 
will  be  no  overthrow  of  the  capitalist 
system,  not  in  West  Europe,  nor  any- 
where in  the  imperialist  world. 
(Applause.) 

Another  comment  must  be  made 
on  this  subject.  The  "revolutionary" 
concept,  in  the  proletarian,  Marxist 
sense  of  the  term,  has  always  implied 
another  idea,  "internationalism." 
When — in  the  epoch  in  which  an 
Argentinian,  Che  Guevara,  fought  in 
the  forefront  for  the  victory  of  the 
Cuban  revolution,  then  went  to  die 
for  the  victory  of  the  Bolivian  revo- 
lution—when —  in  an  epoch  in 
which  even  the  technocrats  are  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  a  united  Eu- 
rope—  a  secretary  of  the  French  Com- 
munist Party  dares  describe  our 
friend  Danny  Cohn-Bendit  as  a 
"German  anarchist,"  then  I  say  it  is 
Cohn-Bendit  who  represents  proleta- 
rian internationalism  ( Long  Ap- 
plause), and  the  CP  secretary  who 
personifies  petty-bourgeois  national- 
ism. (Long  Applause.) 

The  description  that  Comrade  Ben- 
said  has  given  us  the  way  in  which 
the  March  22  Movement  was  orga- 
nized should  remind  the  comrades 
present  here  of  a  striking  parallel  — 
the  way  in  which  Fidel  Castro  and 
Che  Guevara  began  to  organize  the 
armed  struggle  in  Cuba. 

They  also  began  by  saying:  "We 
are  going  to  put  aside  the  tactical 
differences  that  divide  the  different 
tendencies  in  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment Once  we  agree  on  the  essential 
thing,  on  the  action  to  be  initiated, 
on  the  way  to  break  from  the  stag- 
nation and  backwardness  of  the  tra- 
ditional movement,  on  the  way  to 
initiate  struggle  against  imperialism 
and  the  oligarchy  in  Cuba  by  the 
armed  road,  we  will  little  by  little 
create  a  process  which  will  gradually 
accelerate  by  its  own  internal  logic, 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  classify 
and  reclassify  the  different  tendencies 
by  experience."  (Applause. ) 

This  attitude  is  a  completely  healthy 
one  for  all  who  want  to  free  them- 
selves from  empty  verbalism,  which 
has  done  so  much  harm.  After  a 
certain  point,  the  movement  can  only 
Progress  through  action,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  action  condemns  it  to  sterility 
and  permanent  division. 

As  all  the  comrades  who  have 
spoken  before  me  have  said,  there  is 
an  urgent  task  to  be  done  of  reinte- 
grating the  student  movement  into 
•he  workers'  movement.  Yes,  the  work- 
ers' movement  must  win  back  the 
student  movement,  most  of  all  inas- 
much as  the  students  are  workers. 
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But  this  reconquesl  of  the  students 
cannot  be  accomplished  through  the 
ossified  and  bureaucratizedstructures 
of  the  traditional  workers'  organiza- 
tions. It  is  within  the  working  class, 
rising  up  in  spontaneous  struggle 
against  the  capitalist  system,  creating 
its  own  new  leadership,  its  own  com- 
mittees, that  this  reconquest  will  take 
place,  through  action  and  in  action, 
in  their  mutual  interest  and  in  the 
interest,  the  supreme  interest,  of  the 
revolution. 

It  will  not  take  place  in  the  tra- 
ditional organizations,  in  view  of  the 
spirit  that  today  inspires  this  magnifi- 
cent new  rising  young  revolutionary 
vanguard.  And  if  we  fight  for  this 
reunion  — if  we  fight  for  this  alliance 
and  this  convergence  between  the  stu- 
dent revolt  and  the  struggle  for  the 
proletarian  revolution  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, it  is  because  we  know  very  well 
that  neither  by  virtue  of  their  numbers 
nor  by  virtue  of  the  place  Ihey  hold 
today  in  society,  c;in  the  fnts 
alone  ovcrthrov  capitalist  I'dMr  sn 
the  West 

They  can  md  they  m  si  play  a 
powerful  role  of  <i>  una  tor.  By 
playing  this  role  within  the  working 
class,  especially  through  the  inter- 
mediary of  the  young  workers,  they 
can  free  enormous  forces  in  the  work- 
ing class  itself  for  challenging  capi- 
talist society  and  the  bourgeois  state. 
(Applause.) 

Today  we  see  on  a  world  scale 
the  rise  of  anti-imperialist  and  anti- 
capitalist  forces,  an  authentic  new 
world  revolutionary  ascent. 


The  heroic  struggle  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese people  against  American  impe- 
rialism, the  Cuban  revolution,  the 
struggle  of  the  courageous  guerrillas 
in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  black  masses 
of  the  United  States  for  their  racial 
and  social  liberation  arc  all  basically 
one  and  the  same  struggle. 

And  this  struggle  of  the  most  op- 
pressed masses,  of  the  masses  of  the 
countries  of  the  third  world  and  of  the 
black  masses  in  the  United  States, 
is  beginning  today  to  get  a  significant 
response  in  the  imperialist  countries. 
This  response  can  be  seen  in  the  mass 
mobilization  in  these  countries  against 
the  dirty  war  in  Vietnam;  in  the  mass 
mobilization  of  the  student  movement; 
in  the  mass  mobilization  of  the  young 
workers  in  very  arduous  strikes  and 
demonstrations  in  Le  Mans,  Caen, 
Turin,  and  in  Bremen  and  Essen 
against  Springer. 

An  integral  part  of  this  struggle  is 
the  struggle  of  the  student  and  intel- 
lectual vanguard  in  the  so-called 
socialist  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  USSR,  here  we  send  particu- 
larly warm  greetings  to  the  students 
and  workers  in  the  vanguard  of  this 
struggle. 

For,  as  much  as  we  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
"socialist  camp"  in  any  confrontation 
with  imperialism  or  the  bourgeoisie, 
we  are  on  the  side  of  our  comrades 
Kuron  and  Modzelewskif  Polish  revo- 
lutionary socialists  fighting  for  social- 
ist democracy  in  Poland),  we  are 
on  the  side  of  the  courageous  van- 


guard workers  and  students  of 
Warsaw  and  Polund  in  their  Tight 
against  bureaucracy  and  for  real 
soviet  democracy,  which  can  only  be 
a  democracy  of  councils  (Long  Ap- 
plause), a  democracy  based  on  work- 
ers, students,  and  poor-peasant  coun- 
cils as  Lenin  taught  us.  (Applause.) 

When  this  worldwide  struggle  that 
is  already  in  progress  makes  it  pos- 
sible I  draw  in  the  adult  workers 
against  the  incomes  policy,  against 
the  economic  concertee  (union-  gov- 
ernment agreement  to  hold  down 
wages),  against  the  revivial  of  un- 
employment, against  job  insecu- 
rity, against  the  integration  of  the 
unions  into  thccapitaliststate,  against 
the  more  and  more  marked  evolu- 
tion everywhere  in  Western  Europe 
toward  authoritarian,  "strong  states," 
against  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Pact, 
for  a  revival  of  the  workers'  move- 
ment going  over  into  workers'  strug- 
gles challenging  the  capitalist  system 
itself,  then  we  can  transform  today's 
vanguard  into  a  mighty  revolu- 
tionary party,  marching  at  the  head 
of  the  masses. 

Then,  all  together,  we  will  be  in- 
vincible. Then,  all  together,  we  will 
complete  the  great  work  begun  50 
years  ago  by  the  October  Revolu- 
tion, the  victory  of  the  world  socialist 
revolution!  (Long  Applause.) 


(Reprinted  from  YOUNG  SOCIALIST, 
July,  1968) 
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II 


Czechoslovakia : 


The  struggle  continues 


In  its  eagerness  to  "prove"  that  the  Czechoslovak 
people  sought  a  return  to  capitalism,  rather  than  a  soc- 
ialism based  on  workers'  democracy,  the  western  press 
has  carefully  ignored  the  wide-scale  emergence  of  a 
revolutionary  left  in  that  country.  The  following  is  the 
manifest  of  the  Czechoslovak  Revolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment, formed  as  a  result  of  the  November  1968  student 
strike  in  Prague. 


Living  in  a  social  system  where 
the  capitalist  mode  of  production 
and  capitalist  productive  re- 
lationships have  been  abolished 
but  where  a  democratic,  social- 
ist society  has  not  yet  begun 
to  be  built;  and  desiring  to  re- 
sist the  abuse  of  commun- 
ist ideals  as  well  as  to  uphold 
the  principle  that  it  is  our  right 
and  duty  to  struggle  actively  a- 
gainst  all  who  have  dishonoured 
and  abused  the  ideals  of  commun- 
ism, we  proclaim  the  formation 
of  the  Reolutionary  Youth  Move- 
ment. 

We  are  convinced  that  for  the 
Czechoslovak  people  as  well  as 
for  the  people  of  the  USSR  and 
the  so-called  peopIes'demDerac- 
ies,  socialism  cannot  be  built 
without  destroying  the  bur- 
eaucratic machine  as  a  social 
stratum  and  establishing  a  sys- 
tem of  self-management.  Self- 
management  must  be  introduced 
in  all  areas  of  social  life.  At 
the  pointof production,  self-man- 
agement must  take  the  form  of 
workers'  councils  exercisingpo- 
litical  and  economic  power.  This 
self -management  system  will  en- 
able every  worker  to  display  his 
energy  and  creative  initiative,  it 
will  create  the  essential  pre- 
conditions for  the  scientific  and 
technological  revolution  which 
will  eliminate  under- consump- 
tion and  the  social  inequalities 
that  flow  from  it.  Self-manage- 
ment and  its  social  consequences 
on  an  international  scale  will 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  state 
and  the  institutions  connected 
with  ita 

The  road  our  country  travelled 
after  January  (1968)  created  the 
preconditions  for  such  a  revol- 
utionary course.  This  devel- 
opment was  interrupted  by  the 
armies  of  the  five  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 
In  light  of  the  experience  we 
have  acquired  in  the  course  of 
the  battles  waged  this  year  for 
socialist  democracy,  and  espec- 
ially our  experience  from  Aug- 
ust to  November  (from  the  in- 
vasion to  the  student  strike),  we 
are  convinced  that  the  working 
class  will  play  the  decisive  role 
in  this  struggle.  The  students 
and  youth,  however,  will  have 
an  important  part  to  play.  We 
view  this  revolutionary  road  as  a 
permanent  revolutionary  process 
capable  of  influencing  the  course 
of  the  world  revolution. 
We  are  also  convinced  that: 
(1)  To  wait  passively  for  a 
'process  of  renewal"  in  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  duty  of  man, 
whose  social  mission,  according 
to  Marx,  is  to  change  and  trans- 


form the  surrounding  reality. 
(2)  To  restrict  socialist  activ- 
ity solely  to  putting  pressure  on 
the  party  and  state  leadership 
would  be  politically  shortsighted. 
Since  August  26,  when  our  party 
and  state  leadership  took  the 
path  of  complete  capitulation  to 
the  Soviet  leadership,  we  have 
seen  fresh  evidence  every  day 
confirming  the  correctness  of  our 
stand. 

In  the  November  struggles,  a 
unity  was  achieved  between  the 
students  and  the  workers  that 
still  remains  firm.  AH  our  work 
will  be  directed  towards  consol- 
idating this  unity  through  mu- 
tual discussion  on  the  problems 
of  democracy.  In  this  way,  we 
will  strive  to  broaden  and  deep- 
en the  revolutionary  conscious- 
ness of  the  youth,  the  students, 
and  the  workers  to  maintain  their 
unity  in  ideology  and  action,  and 
to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
confrontation  with  the  reac- 
tionary forces.  Our  experience  in 
the  glorious  days  of  August  and 
in  the  great  battles  of  November 
will  assist  us  in  this  task. 

We  realize  that  it  willjbe  dif- 
ficult -  although  not  impossible 
-  to  wage  armed  resistance  a- 
gainst  the  enormous  military  po- 
tential of  the  occupying  powers. 
Equipped  with  forms  of  struggle 
based  on  passive  resistance,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  struggle 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  will 
not  only  not  be  defeated  but 
will  also  deal  hard  blows  to 
the  bureaucratic  regimes  in  Po- 
land, Hungary,  the  German  Dem- 
ocratic Republic,  and  the  USSR 
itself.  This  struggle  can  lead 
to  political  revolution  throughout 
.  all  the  countries  of  the  social- 
ist block  encompassing  300, 
000,000  people,  liberate  entire 
peoples,  and  thus  inaugurate  a 
new  epoch  of  socialist  construc- 
tion. This  process  in  the  social- 
ist construction.  This  process  in 
the  socialist  block  will  also  be 
accompanied  by  anti-imperialist 
revolutionary  struggles  in  the 
Western  countries.  This  dual 
process  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West,  together  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  in  the  Third 
World,  will  lead  us  to  the  world 
revolution. 

We  have  weighed  the  risks  in- 
volved in  the  course  on  which 
we  are  engaging.  We  have,  how- 
ever, no  other  choice.  The  al- 
ternative offered  to  us  by  the 
pre-August  leaders,  who  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  party  and  the 
state  and  who  still  maintain  their 
previous  posture  at  least  partial- 
ly, leads  nowhere.  Their  blind 
policy,  bordering  on  adventur- 
ism, is  of  a  kind  to  plunge  our 


country  into  an  ever  deepening 
political,  economic,  and  moral 
morass. 

The  struggle  for  the  interests 
of  the  Czechoslovak  people  and 
working  class,  the  struggle 
against  all  anti-socialist  forces 
(the  Soviet  Army,  the  ever  more 
influential  capitulationist  wing 
of  our  leadership,  the  right-wing 
faction  of  the  Czechoslovak  Com- 
munist Party  with  its  fascist- 
like tendancies)  unites  us.  And 
in  this  struggle  we  start  from 
the  consideration  that  the  power 
and  activity  of  these  forces  is 
illegal  from  every  point  of  view, 
both  morally  and  juridically. 

The  essential  lines  of  our  ac- 
tivities are  as  follows: 

(1)  Creation  of  an  organizational 
structure  capable  of  serving  as 
the  basis  for  unity  in  action  of 
students  and  young  blue  and  white 
collar  workers  and  for  bringing 
their  different  points  of  view  in- 
to confrontation. 


(2)  Action,  insofar  as  feasible, 
by  other  youth  organizations  of 
all  types  in  the  political,  social, 
professional,  and  other  fields. 

(3)  Development  of  unity,  with- 
out rigid  organizational  forms, 
with  other  youth  through  con- 
crete political  action. 

(4)  Organization  of  political  dis- 
cussions aimed  at  a  broad  pub- 
lic. 

(5)  Dissemination  and  pro- 
mulgation of  political  opinions 
and  all  political  information  by 
every  means  possible. 

(6)  Study  of  the  forms  of  anti- 
imperialist  struggle  in  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Third  World  and  the 
West,  and  of  the  activities  of 
the  '"extreme  left"  with  a  view 
toward  establishing  contacts  with 
all  those  who  support  these  strug- 
gles. 

(7)  Study,  in  the  same  way, 
of  the  activities  of  potentially 
revolutionary  forces  in  the  USSR 
and  in  the  so-called  people's 


Peru:  against  the  junta 


The  Peruvian  junta  recently  introduced  a  law  (Decree 
Law  17437)  which  calls  for  universities  to  be  run  like 
corporations,  and  eliminates  free  tuition.  On  August  3, 
the  FUSM  (Student  Federation  of  San  Marcos)  issued  a 
call  for  resistance  to  the  law.  It  has  been  echoed  by 
similar  appeals  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  the  San  Marcos  appeal. 

The  translation  is  from  the  Sept.  8  issue  of  INTER- 
CONTINENTAL PRESS. 


For  more  than  six  months  the 
UNMSM  has  been  run  by  a  group 
of  professors  lacking  any  support 
from  the  teachers,  students,  or 
university  employees.  This 
group,  called  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, has  tried  to  impose  the  re- 
actionary system  of  Decree  Law 
17437  on  the  universities  behind 
the  back  of  the  faculty  council. 

The  general  picture  of  univer- 
sity presents  for  the  majority  of 
students,  professors  and  faculty 
employees  is  one  of  chaos  and 
disorganization.  The  majority 
live  in  a  climate  of  insecurity 
while  those  who  havecreatedthis 
climate  through  the  Executive 
Council,  with  their  few  followers 
have  assured  themselves  key 
posts  in  the  administration  and 
juicy  salaries  ... 

The  same  national  reality  has 
demonstrated  the  reactionary 
content  of  Decree  Law  17437, 
which,  in  essense,  means  the 
introduction  of  the  American  un- 


iversity structure.  Us  basic  aim 
is  to  eliminate  independent 
schools  and  replace  them  by  a 
departmental  system. 

This  departmental  system  elim- 
inates the  system  of  democratic 
government  of  the  university, 
destroys  its  autonomy,  and  blocks 
student  power.  It  cuts  the  stu- 
dents off  from  the  national  and 
social  reality,  lowering  the  level 
of  instruction.  It  distorts  schol- 
arly inquiry  by  not  orienting  to- 
wards solving  the  great  national 
problems.  In  particular,  it  hin- 
ders and  crushes  the  organization 
of  the  student  movement. 

Thus,  this  decree-law  aims  at 
creating  a  silent  and  passive  un- 
iversity where  students  have  no 
social  concerns,  nor  any  interest 
in  the  problems  of  the  popular 
masses.  Thi  s  type  ofdruggedant 
reactionary  university  is  the  ob- 
jective of  exploiting  classes  in 
this  country  and  their  master, 
American  imperialism... 


democracies. 
(8)  To  accord  factional  rights 
with  the  framework  of  the  mov* 
ment,  to  all  tendencies  that  maj 
develop,  including  the  right  J 
ally  themselves  with  other  faJ 
tions  in  the  movement  as  thejl 
choose. 

The  Revolutionary  Youth  Move! 
ment  is  open  to  all  young  peoplJ 
regardless  of  their  political  af-l 
filiation  who  agree  with  theprfol 
ciples  set  forth  in  this  amnifestol 


This  situation  in  the  universi- 
ties reflects  the  situation  of  ouij 
people.  In  the  face  of  the  pov^ 
erty,  exploitation,  hunger,  ant 
unemployment  of  the  populi 
masses,  which  is  leading  inev' 
itably  to  the  bankruptcy  of  t! 
system,  a  group  of  military  of- 
ficers established  a  reformist] 
government  seeking,  by  mean: 
of  a  few  concessions,  to  bloclj 
the  mobilization  of  the  peoplf 
and  their  struggles  for  their] 
just  demands  -  struggles  whicfj 
will  sooner  or  later  do  a waji 
with  exploitation  and  oppression! 
by  throwing  out  imperialism  andj 
Its  allies,  the  big  bourgeoislei| 
the  capitalists,  and  the  landown 
ers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  role  of  this 
Junta  Militar  de  Gobiemo  (Gov-» 
ernment  Military  Junta)  is  to  sal j 
vage  the  major  economic  interj 
ests  of  the  exploiting  classes  m 
reinforcing  the  present  structurl 
through  a  few  concessions  ar^ 
reforms,  like  th  agrarian  refor^ 
and  other  measures. 

The  San  Marcos  student  movei 
ment,  conscious  of  this  reality* 
alerts  the  workers  in  the  country? 
side  and  in  the  towns.  It  caul 
on  all  the  workers'militantclas^ 
organizations  to  mobilize  toj 
gether  on  the  basis  of  an  anti' 
imperialist  and  popular  polio 
independantly  of  the  military  gov] 
ernment  and  relying  on  their  o«J 
strength.  Therefore  the  FUSJj 
proposes  creating  a  broad  fror 
of  struggle,  with  the  Immedia 
aim  of  demanding  a  general 
increase,  the  immediate  and  fr< 
granting  of  land  to  the  peasant* 
and  total  repeal  of  Decree  Lai 
17437. .. 


$tan  Gray: 

tevolt  in  the  multiversity 

ctan  Grav  has  catapulted  into 


SEVEN 


Stan  Gray  has  catapulted  into  prominence  in  Canada  as  a  result  of  hi* 
participation  in  the  student  movement  in  Montreal,  and  above  a^l  as  a 
reSUlt  of  his  eadership  role  in  last  year's  "McGill  Fiancais"  demon- 
^tton.  The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  paper  he  presented  to  the 
Couchiching  Conference,  entitled  'The  New  Student  Radicalism  Is  th 


an  American  Import  Too?" 

'I'he  idea  that  student  radicalism  is 
fa  foreign  import  is  a  view  widely  held 
among  university  administrators,  who 
lend  to  believe  that  all  the  nasty  trou- 
pes on  their  campuses  involving  pro- 
mts and  sit-ins  are  not  locally  rooted, 
hat  there  isn't  and  can't  be  general 
ind  deep  dissatisfaction  with  their  uni- 
>ersities,  and*  that  these  troubles,  there- 
fore, must  be  externally  provoked  and 
stimulated  by  a  species  commonly 
lalled  "outside  agitators".  This  is  an 
nterp relation,  in  fact,  that  belongs  to 
i  more  general  ideological  outlook 
jiaracteristic  of  all  privileged  and  rui- 
ng strata,  e.g.,  Dean  Rusk  attributing 
he  Vietnamese  revolution  to  "aggres- 
ion  from  the  North",  or  the  southern 
;.S.  racists  conceiving  the  civil  rights 
novement  as  a  product  of  "northern 
igitators".  Domestic  unrest,  to  such 
ieopIe,  is  never  a  popular  movement 
iriginating  in  local  discontent  with 
enuinely  bad  conditions  and  situa- 
ons,  but  is  rather  a  product  of  exter- 
al  instigation. 

More  near  home,  we  have  seen  simi- 
ir  reactions  by  university  adminis- 
ators  in  Canada  to  campus  confron- 
itions  and  to  the  widespread  student 
rotest  movement  that  has  recently 
eveloped.  Listen,  for  example,  to  Mc- 
ill  University's  Dean  Mordell  ex- 
aining  the  causes  of  the  recent  sru- 
mt  revolts  at  McGill:  .  .  .  "Behind 
1  the  student  unrest  is  a  power-hun- 
■y  minority  using  professional  tech- 
ques  and  even  imported  leadership 

take  over  control  of  universities". .  : 


This  century  has  seen  a  shift  in  the 
character  of  universities,  away  from 
the  "community  of  scholars"  or  small 
elite-training  institutes  of  the  past,  to- 
wards mass  educational  institutions 
designed  to  produce  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  licensed,  skilled  graduates 
who  can  sell  their  labour-power  to  in- 
dustry, the  government  and  the  mili- 
tary .  .  .  Hence,  today's  universities 
are  less  communities  interested  in  the 
pursuit  of  [ruth  or  in  producing  a 
small,  cultured  ruling  class,  but  arc. 
rather,  immense  knowledge  factories, 
performing  the  dual  function  of  train- 
ing a  "new  working  class"  of  techni- 
cally skilled  people  and  providing  the 
much-needed  research,  manpower  and 
intellectual  services  to  the  government, 
military,  and  corporations.  .  . 

Its  (the  multiversity's)  ideal  is  to 
produce  technically  qualified  and  effi- 
ciently socialized  robots,  humanly  and 
intellectually  stunted  and  underdevel- 
oped, but  capable  of  performing  the 
required  services  in  an  unquestioning 
way  in  the  corporate  and  government 
hierarchies.  The  knowledge  and  edu- 
cational processes  within  the  univer- 
sity, twisted  as  it  is  to  conform  to  the 
demands  of  outside  capital  and  profit- 
ability, become  fragmented  rather  than 
comprehensive  and  integrated,  social- 
ly conservative  rather  than  progres- 
sive and  critical,  a  repressive  rather 
than  a  liberating  experience.  .  _  . 

The  multiversity  is  a  bundle  of  ex- 
plosive contradictions :    it  canned  al 


one  and  the  same  time  offer  students 
a  degree  or  education  and  freedom 
and  prevent  them  from  using  this  free- 
dom and  education  to  eriticaliv  evalu- 
ate the  university  and  challenge  the 
type  or  existence  it  forces  upon  them 
Well-educated  people  cannot  be  kept 
subservient  and  powerless  in  their  pri- 
mary milieux.  .  .  .  Being  socially 
idealistic,  empathizing  with  the  poor 
and  oppressed  and  committed  to  crea- 
ting u  new  social  order,  students  see 
their  administrations  whoring  their 
universities  to  the  powers-thut-be, 
.directly  and  indirectly  serving  the  in- 
Uicsis  ol  capitalism  and  imperialism. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  univer- 
sity, student  activism  is  partly  directed 
against  the  university  (the  demand 
fur  democratic  control,  a  decent  edu- 
cation, independence  from  Establish- 
ment subservience)  and  partly  against 
the  type  of  society  as  a  whtilcl 
The  student  movement  realizes  that  the 
university  cannot  he  changed  in  a 
meaningful  way  until  the  whole  society 
is  fundamentally  restructured. 

This  process  is  not  simply  one  of 
the  spread  of  more  effective  strategy 
alher  characterized 
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Simon  Fraser:  We  are  not  guilty! 

The  present  crisis  at  Simon  Fraser  University,  leading  to  a  complete  strike  of  students 
and  faculty  in  the  Political  Science,  Sociology  and  Anthropology  Department,  has  been 
brewing  for  many  months.  One  of  the  crucial  events  leading  up  to  the  strike  was  the  arrest, 
last  Winter,  of  114  students  for  occupying  the  SFU  Administration  building. 

Faced  with  a  "deal"  from  the  prosecutor,  the  majority  of  those  arrested  pleaded  guilty 
to  a  lesser  charge,  only  to  receive  fines  totalling  $25,000,  and  criminal  records,  although 
they  had  been  informed  that  they  would  not  receive  records.  Six  of  the  114  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  prosecutor's  offer,  and  entered  a  plea  of  not  guilty.  Their  cases  are  still  pending 
before  the  B.C.  Courts,  as  the  prosecution  has  thus  far  been  unable  to  present  a  coherent 
case. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  five  of  the  six,  Dena  Blumenthal,  Ron  Dickson, 
Ken  Hiebert,  Mike  Jones,  and  Carole  Oleniuk. 


Why  did  several  hundred  stu- 
dents and  other  youth  take  part 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Simon 
Fraser  University  Administra- 
tion building  last  November?  Why 
did  the  114  submit  toarrestafter 
*e  RCMP  invasion  of  the 
campus?  Who  is  the  guilty  party 
to  this  whole  struggle?  Who  is 
really  on  trial  now,  when  we  are 
faced  with  criminal  charges 
against  114  people? 

The_  Social  Credit  government 
and  its  educational  system  are 
<»  trial.  The  accused  114  have 
become  the  accusers!  Our  cause, 
™  cause  of  the  student  move- 
ment, is  entirely  justified  and 
™e  militant  action  we  took  dur- 
ing the  occupation  was  just  and 
necessary. 

We,  along  with  a  great  many 
other  students,  supported  the 
occupation  as  a  last  resort.  The 
student  movement  presented  its 
'onr  demands  to  the  president 
oi  !>fu  wno  Said  we  "had  a  good 
tail'"  We  tt""'  Presented  them 
ro  the  university  registrar  who 
said  he  "had  no  power*'.  The 
"Juversity  senate  rejected  our 
aernands  out-of-hand.  Just  as 
22fe rs  are  forced  to  resort  to 
fjrdte  action  to  defend  their  liv- 
*"S  standards,  we  resorted  to 
occupying  the  administration 
Jading  to  force  the  government 
10  deal  with  our  grievances. 


Our  demands  are  clear  and 
simple.  The  universities  should 
be  open  to  all  who  wish  to  use 
diem.  Our  actions  were  legit- 
imate. We  arc  not  guilty  of  any 
of  the  charges  that  the  courts 
and  the  attorney-general  have 
considered  laying  against  us  - 
be  they  indictable  or  non- 
indictable. 

We  accuse  the  government!  It 
is  anti-labor  and  anti-student. 
The  educational  policy  of  the 
Socred  government  gives  away 
the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
same  vested  interests,  the  same 
corporate  elite  which  controls 
our  universities  through  th  e 
board  of  governors.  You  and 
your  educational  stystem  are 
responsible  for  the  educational 
crisis  that  besets  our  schools 
and  universities! 

The  government  is  well  aware 
that  it  is  on  trial  in  the  case  of 
the  114.  The  government  wants 
to  save  face  and  get  rid  of  the 
114  as  quickly  as  possible.  They 
want  us  to  plead  guilty  in  the 
courts  and  thereby  justify  the 
police  raid  on  the  campus.  They 
want  us  to  justify  their  "rule 
of  law"  and  their  use  of  force 
to  resolve  the  crisis  in  education. 

Guilty  of  what?  The  guilt  rests 
on  the  side  of  the  government.  We 
demand  amnesty  for  the  accused 
114.  DROP  ALL  THE  CHARGES! 


Let  the  government  get  down  to 
the  real  problem  of  solving  the 
crisis  that  is  mounting  through- 
out the  whole  educational  system. 

By  itsRCMPraidon  the  campus, 
die  government  has  served  notice 
that  its  formula  for  solving  the 
educational  crisis  is  to  crush 
the  student  movement  -  by  any 
means  necessary. 


Our  position  is  firm.  We  arc 
not  guilty.  We  stand  our  ground. 
The  student  struggle  is  legit- 
imate and  just  -  not  criminal. 
The  struggle  to  democratize  the 
university  and  wrest  it  from 
big  business  control  is  just  be- 
ginning. The  example  we  set  will 
be  one  of  principled  political 
defense. 

Our  victory  will  be  determined 
not  by  the  verdict  itself,  but 
by  the  defense  of  the  student 
struggle  that  the  case  of  the 
114  represents. 

On  the  side  of  the  government 
are  the  cops,  the  paddywagons. 
and  the  courts.  On  the  side  of 
the  114  is  the  whole  student 
movement.  There  is  no  doubt 
in  our  minds  where  we  must  turn 
for  support  and  for  victory  in 
our  defense. 

We  are  not  guilty.  Defend  the  1 14. 
Drop  all  charges.  Implement  the 
four  demands  now. 


cial  theory  corresponds  to  tne  oojec- 
tive  realities  of  the  capitalist  era,  and 
inasmuch  as  it  testifies  to  the  realiza- 
tion by  the  student  movements  that 
they  must  ally  themselves  with  the 
working  class  in  order  to  achieve  the 
type  of  social  transformation  requisite 
to  break  the  power  of  monopoly  capi- 
tal and  create  a  new,  non-repressive 
and  truly  free  social  order.  .  .  . 

Once  again,  one  reason  for  the  es- 
sential similarity  of  the  student  protest 
movements  in  Canada  and  the  United 
.States  is  the  similar  reactions  by  ad- 
minslrations  when  their  authoritarian 
power  on  campuses  is  challenged.  In 
fact,  when  one  spans  the  whole  of  the 
last  academic  year,  one  notes  a  re- 
markable  consistency    in   the  issues 

0  v  e  r  which  student-administration 
confrontations  occurred  —  they  follow- 
ed a  certain  pattern:  (1  )  Administra- 
tion censorship  attempts  on  student 
freedom  or  expression  in  their  news- 
papers; (2)Administration"s  attempted 
disciplining  or  students  over  non-aca- 
demic questions  and  the  use  or  the 
insidious  in  I  two  pttrnifi.s  system;  (3) 

The  presence  or  recruiting  on  campus 
for  the  military  or  war-corporations. 
And  towards  the  end  of  the  year  we 
saw  the  development,  in  the  United 
States,  or  newer  issues  and  strategies, 
i.e.,  students  taking  the  offensive  and 
picking  the  issues  themselves,  specifi- 
cally attacking  the  university's  con- 
nections to  the  imperialist  machine 
and  its  racist  polities,  and  forcibly 
seizing  university  buildings  and  mak- 
ing the  university  grind  to  a  halt  to 
make  their  demands  effective.  I  think 
this  is  a  welcome  development .  .  .  and 

1  look  to  more  of  this  type  of  strategy  - 
in  the  coming  year. 
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Fred  Halstead: 


If  this  be  revolution 


You  know  Johnson  announced  his  with- 
drawal from  the  race  and  started  mak- 
ing peace  noises  and  we  have  a  pro- 
liferation now  of  so-called  peace  can- 
didatesc  But  the  B-52's  are  still  rain- 
ing death  on  Vietnam.  And  now  they 
are  doing  it  close  to  the  environs  of 
Saigon.  There  have  been  more  than 
700  GI's  killed  since  Johnson  made 
that  statement,  and  who  knows  how  many 
Vietnamese. 
We  are  told  that  we  can't  get  out  of 
there  now,  that  we  have  to  negotiate, 
and  that  we  have  to  stay  there  because 
we've  got  to  shore  up  the  Thieu-Ky 
regime  so  they  can  carry  on  the  war 
themselves.  Well  let  me  read  you  a 
little  item  about  that  regime  and  the 
recent  elections  there.  "The  elections 
here  were  a  loss  of  time  and  money. 
They  were  a  joke.  They  have  served 
to  install  a  regime  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  people  -  a  useless, 
corrupt  regime," 
End  of  quote.  And  that  is  a  quote  from 
Marshall  Ky  himself.  That's  right,  as 
it  appeared  in  a  March  31  AP  dispatch 
describing  an  interview  in  Der  Stern 
magazine  of  West  Germany. 
Now  we're  supposed  to  expend  Gls' 
lives  to  shore  up  that  regime.  They 
are  being  expended  to  save  face  for 
some  cheap  politicians  who  first  got 
us  in  there  because  they  were  sending 
the  American  military  around  the  world 
to  defend  the  private  profits  and  in- 
vestments and  future  investment  poss- 
ibilities of  American  big  business.  And 
that's  a  very  poor  reason  to  lose  21,000 
young  men,  dead,  and  its  a  very  poor 
reason  to  kill   all  thos  Vietnamese. 
We  don't  own  that  country,  and  we 
never  did,  and  we  never  will,  and  we 
shouldn't.  U  doesn't  belong  to  us,  and 
the  fighting  over  there  is  not  in  our 
interest  and  it  has  absolutely  nothing 
to  do  with  the  defense  of  this  country. 

When  I  see  the  U.S,  government  over 
there  on  China's  borders,  insisting  that 
China  understand  that  the  U.S.  is  her 
mortal  enemy,  then  I  wonder  what  a 
Chinese  thinks,  and  I  wonder  if  they 
don't  feel  the  necessity  and  the  justi- 
fication for  developing  that  ICBM. 

And  I  ask,  what  has  that  provocation 
by  Washington  got  to  do  with  my  de- 
fense? Or  the  defense  of  you,  or  of 
the  rest  of  the  American  people?  And 
what  has  it  got  to  do  with  the  defense 
of  the  families  of  the  Gls  that  are  over 
there?  Or  with  the  defense  of  the  Gls 


We  end  this  special  issue  of  the  Supplement  on  the  student  revolt  with, 
appropriately  enough,  a  contribution  from  "the  bowels  of  the  monster": 
from  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  speech  given  by  Fred  Halstead  to  a 
march  of  30,000  people  against  the  Vietnam  war  on  April  27,  1968.  The 
march  was  led  by  Rear  Admiral  Arnold  True  (Ret.),  of  Veterans  Against 
the  War  in  Vietnam,  and  included  a  large  contingent  of  active-duty  GI's. 

Fred  Halstead  is  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  the  U.S.  anti-war  move- 
ment. He  is  presently  a  member  of  the  New  Mobilization  Committee,  which 
is  organizing  for  a  March  on  Washington  November  15.  He  was  Socialist 
Workers  Party  candidate  for  U.S.  President  in  1968.  His  speech  was  re- 
peatedly interupted  by  cheers  and  applause,  and  he  was  given  a  standing 
ovation  at  the  end. 


themselves?  It  has  absolutely  nothing. 
It  is  a  negative  as  far  as  our  defense 
is  concerned, 

You  know  the  people  with  white  skin, 
like  mine  happens  to  be,  are  not  a 
majority  in  this  world.  And  what  this 
government  and  what  this  ruling  class 
are  doing  is  not  making  it  any  safer 
for  us.  Those  people  have  got  a  right 
to  make  their  revolutions  after  their 
own  fashion,  as  we  have  done  -  and 
incidentally,  will  do  -  in  this  country. 

They  say  if  we  don't  stop  communism 
over  there  we'll  have  to  stop  it  here. 
They'll  be  climbing  up  the  beaches  of 
Los  Angeles,  Who?  The  Vietnamese? 
The  Chinese?  They've  been  growing  lo 
these  many  years  and  they  still  don't 
have  troops  outside  their  own  country. 
Unless  you  consider  Tibet  not  to  be 
part  of  China,  and  you'd  have  to  argue 
that  with  Chiang  Kai-shek  as  well  as 

Mao, 

But  we  have  ours  all  over  the  world. 
And  that's  wrong.  And  it's  not  in  our 
interest,  and  it's  not  in  our  defense, 
and  it's  an  abuse  of  our  young  men 
facing  the  draft,  and  it's  an  abuse  of 
our  young  Gls  in  the  Army,  and  the 
Navy  and  the  Marines  and  the  Air 
Force.  It's  an  abuse. 

The  other  day,  General  Eisenhower 
wistfully  said:  "Where  is  the  old  cour- 
age, where  is  the  old  patriotism,  where 
is  the  old  honor?"  I'll  tell  you  where 
it  is.  It's  right  here.  It's  in  Admiral 
true,  that's  where  it  is.  And  it's  in 


these  young  kids  out  here,  that's  where 
it  is.  And  it's  in  these  Gls  who  came 
on  the  demonstration  -  that's  courage! 

It  doesn't  take  any  courage  for  a  fat 
politician  to  stand  up  in  Congress  and 
say,  let's  support  our  Gls  by  sending 
more  of  them  to  die  over  there,  or  by 
voting  more  money  to  kill  more  Viet- 
namese and  endanger  more  Gls'  lives. 
You  want  to  support  our  Gls?  Get  them 
home,  and  get  'em  home  now! 

The  antiwar  movement  supports  the 
Gls.  The  independant  movements  grow- 
ing outside  of  the  corporate  power  struc- 
ture which  gets  rich  off  these  wars, 
support  our  Gls.  We  should  get  out 
and  talk  to  the  Gls.  They  listen.  And 
they  want  to  know  that  they've  got  people 
supporting  them. 

And  the  way  we're  going  to  end  this 
war.  If  we  stay  in  the  streets  and  if  the 
Gis  keep  coming  on  demonstrations,  if 
we  get  out  and  talk  to  them,  if  we 
talk  to  the  young  men  that  are  facing 
the  draft,  and  if  we  keep  building  that 
pressure,  then  we  can  stop  the  war. 
Not  by  trusting  some  other  liberal  Dem- 
ocratic or  Republican  politicians. 

There  is  a  precedent  for  this  sort 
of  thing.  I  was  in  the  Navy  at  the  end 
of  the  second  world  war  and  when  it 
was  over  they  put  us  in  China.  I  had 
never  heard  of  the  civil  war  in  China 
until  I  found  myself  involved  In  it.  A 
slight  oversight,  I  figured,  on  the  part 
of  my  government.  But  there  began  a 


movement  among  Gls  in  the  Pacific  to 
get  out  of  there. 

It  was  a  massive  movement.  Thou- 
sands demonstrated,  in  uniform,  techni- 
cally in  time  of  war,  and  even  in  a 
shooting  situation.  And  wrote  letters, 
and  petitions  to  all  kinds  of  people 
back  home  who  went  to  Congress,  and 
to  any  official  they  could  find,  and 
put  on  all  kinds  of  pressure,, 

And  it  became  very  clear  that  the 
authorities  were  going  to  lose  some- 
thing a  great  deal  more  than  what  they 
expected  to  gain  over  there  if  theydidn't 
pull  us  out,  and  they  did  pull  us  out. 
I'm  not  advocating  that  Gls  do  anything 
that's  going  to  subject  themselves  to 
court-martial  or  anything  else  like  that. 
In  just  citing  a  historia  precedent. 

Now  have  a  little  confidence  in  your- 
selves. Take  a  look  at  this  crowd.  They 
haven't  fooled  anybody.  The  people  are; 
going  to  stay  in  the  streets.  The  anti-- 
war  movement  is  going  to  continue  to 
grow,  and  the  pressure  is  going  to 
continue  to  mount.  We're  not  going  to 
go  for  any  austerity  program  or  no- 
strike  pledge  for  this  war  or  for  any 
other  imperialist  adventures  around  the 
world. 

We're  going  to  keep  the  pressure  on 
until  they  bring  the  Gls  home  and  un- 
til we  spend  the  billions  of  dollars  be- 
ing wasted  on  war  over  there  where 
they  are  needed  in  these  central  cities. 

Don't  get  fooled.  Don't  get  sucked 
back  into  their  structure.  Stay  indepen- 
dant. Stay  in  the  streets.  Build  black 
power,  Chicano  power,  student  power, 
high  school  student  power  power,  in- 
dependant political  action,  labor  power. 
I'd  like  to  see  some  more  labor  un- 
ions out  here  next  time.  If  you've  got 
any  friends  in  labor  unions,  talk  to 
them.  Tell  them,  where  are  they,  why 
aren't  there  more  of  them  out  here? 
Go  into  your  own  unions.  Raise  it  on 
the  floor.  Dont  take  'no'  for  an  an- 
swer. George  Meany  doesnt  speak  for 
you  any  more  than  Johnson  does. 
Have  a  little  confidence  in  yourselves. 
Have  a  little  confidence  in  your  kind. 
Yes,  and  have  a  little  confidence  in 
your  country.  Because  your  country  isn't 
those  big  businesses.  And  it's  not  that 
white  capitalist  powor  structure.  It's 
right  out  here.  Irs  right  out  here.  Keep 
building  that  independent  power  and  we'll 
end  this  war  and  make  IMs  country 
a  decent  pla?e  to  live  in.  And  if  that 
be  revolution,  make  the  most  of  itl 


CUS  vote  comes  back  to  Carleton 
SEE  the  return  of  the  referendum!  EXPERIENCE  the 
thoughts  of  editors  and  columnists  on  CUS!  p  4 
ENJOY  a  long  look  at  Martin  Lonely! -p.  5 
HEAR  shocking  views  from  both  sides! -pp  8,9 
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Schmidt  scrapes  by  Clayton, 
takes  by-election  by  only  50 


...  and  we're  glad  he  did.  After  four  years  in  a  wilderness, 
Pedro  the  Panda  has  returned  to  Carleton.  Carleton's  Rav- 
ens won  him  back  for  us  in  a  thrilling  21-20  victory  over  the 
Ottawa  U  Gee  Gees.  See  page  14. 


Lot  enz  Schmidt  was  elected  coun- 
cil president  in  student  council 
b>  -election  voting  this  week. 
■But  he  beat  out  his  closest  op- 
ponent. Laurence  Clayton,  by  only 
50  votes. 

■Schmidt's  total  was  724;  Clay- 
ton's was  674. 

These  figures  are  unofficial. 
■Turn-out  was  30  per  cent  of 
Earteton's  full-time  enrollment. 
■Schmidt  has  served  as  interim 
fcesident  of  council  since  the  res- 
ignation of  Bruce  Brittain,  who 
was  elected  in  regular  elections 
last  March  and  resigned  for  per- 
Ktnal  reasons  in  May. 
Despite  the  closeness  of  the  vote, 
layton  campaign  workers  do  not 
an  at  this  time  to  ask  for  a 
(-count. 

'resident-elect  Schmidt  is 
leased  we  won.  I'm  glad  to  see 
udents  in  this  university  feel 
Hucation  is  important  enough  to 
t  council  approach  it  as  a  pri- 
vity. 

'The  general  direction  is  one 
questioning  education  in  this 
liversity  and  creating  a  situ- 
ion  of  what  we  call  'community 
>wer',  a  concept  by  which  the 
ected  representatives  got  to  the 
"dent  rather  than  away  from 
am,"  he  said. 

ehmidt  attributes  the  close  vote 
the  low  turnout. 

Higher  turnout 
Our  own  analysis  of  the  vote  is 
a  higher  turnout  might  have 
gven  us  a  better  lead,"  he  said. 

I  ^art  of  the  problem  during  the 
§mpaign  was  that  perhaps  we 
pre  too  idealistic. 

|  People  got  the  impression  we 
■d  no  services  to  offer,  be- 
guse  1  stressed  education  in  my 
■rnpaign. 

[But  I  was  concentrating  on 
Station.  We  intend  to  provide 
■mces  this  year,  but  that's  not 
§£  Priority,"  he  said. 
|f  nmidt  mentioned  work  on  set- 
ffS  up  a  bus  line  for  next  fall, 
Rf ,  n°w  being  done  to  prepare 
Hiuji  course  guide  for  May,  and 
lavement  in  student  co-op 
Busing. 

fBut,"  said  Schmidt,  "I'll  have 
■Prove  my  credibility." 
t*ayton,  however,  has  questioned 
«  Significance  of  the  50-vote 
Prgin. 

II  really  do  think  Lorenz  should 
■Ff  a  close  look  at  the  result. 

lot  of  -- 


Young  socialist  candidate  Ian  An 
gus  saw  the  outcome  as  a  victory 
for  the  young  socialists. 
"We're  happy  with  the  results; 
we  increased  our  per  centage  of 
vote  over  last  time,  and  it's  sig- 
nificant that  a  lot  of  people  who 
voted  for  Schmidt  this  time  voted 
for  us  last  time  because  they 
couldnt  stomach  Brittain. 
"We  weren't  running  just  for 
office,"  said  Angus. 

"We  wanted  to  build  a  move- 
ment." 

Running  third  was  self-declared 
moderate  Sid  Parsons,  who  waged 
a  personal  campaign,  concentrat- 
ing on  talking  to  as  many  people 
as  possible. 

He  billed  himself  "the  only  al- 
ternative to  the  radicalism  of 
Schmidt," 

Parsons  collected  287  votes. 

Fourth  candidate  was  young  soc- 
ialist Ian  Angus,  who  also  billed 
himself  as  the  real  only  alterna- 
tive in  the  election. 

He  pulled  213  votes. 

Trailing  was  Audrey  Voice,  with 
86  votes. 

There  were  76  spoiled  or  no- 
vote  ballots. 

Lassie,  Davidson  Dunton,  Harry 
Brownseat,  and  Charlie  Mooner 
polled  one  vote  each. 
Second  year  arts  student  Gibb 
McKay,  25,  beat  out  three  other 


candidates  for  the  council  exe- 
cutive position  of  internal  vice- 
president  in  by-elections  held 
earlier  this  week,. 
He  polled  607  of  2042  votes 
cast,  and  led  his,  nearest  op- 
ponent, Dave  Brush, byl27 votes. 

Trailing  Brush  were  John  Lam- 
oureux,  with  456  votes;  and  young 
socialist  Tim  McCaskell,  with 
234  votes. 
There  were  275  spoiled  or  no- 
vote  ballots  cast. 
These  figures  are  unofficial. 

Fills  Schmidt's  seat 
McKay  fills  the  seat  on  council 
vacated  by  president-elect  Lorn- 
enz  Schmidt,  who  resigned  as 
internal  vice-president  when  he 
was  chosen  by  council  in  May 
to  serve  as  interim  president 
following  Bruce  Brittain' s  re- 
signation. 
He  sees  himself  as  "intro- 
ducing new  ideas  for  council 
to  work  with. 

"I  want  to  emphasize  the  re- 
thinking of  education,  and  make 
council  more  relevant  to  stu- 
dents," he  said. 
"I  want  to  inform  students  of 
council  work,  of  the  money  spent, 
and  at  what  ends  council  aims. 

*'I  feel  it  is  my  responsibility 
to  make  the  student  aware,"  he 
said. 


Vote  totals 

President 

VOTE 

%  OF  VOTE 

Schmidt 

724 

35.1% 

Clayton 

674 

32.7% 

Parsons 

287 

14.0% 

Angus 

213 

10.3% 

Voice 

86 

4.1% 

Spoiled 

76 

3.7% 

Vice-president 

VOTE 

%  OF  VOTE 

McKay 

607 

29.7% 

Brush 

480 

23.5% 

Lamoureaux 

456 

22.2% 

McCaskell 

234 

11.3% 

Spoiled 

275 

13.3% 

■th    I*  People  just  don't  agree 
vised      he         '"'y^'"  he 
.^ct,  in  one  sense,  Clayton 
f f«  he  dldnt  win. 
"  s  better  for  council  I  didnt 
We  might  have  had  a  few 
"jw  ""Plained. 
°™  if  you  tally  up  the  votes, 
see  a  good  percentage  of 
fc,i??>le  "to  voted  dont  like 
|«miafs  ideas,"  he  said. 


Loney  speaks  but  the  bridge  goes  on.  Yesterday  noon  CUS  president  Martin  Loney  told  Carleton  students  why  they  needed  the  Can- 
adian Union  of  Students,^  and  what  the  union  could  do  for  them.  Some  listened;  many  played  bridge  anyway.  The  CUS  referendum  comes 
Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week. 
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POLLING  CLERKS 

for  N.U.G.  Elections 

Nov.  lOto  15  -  V.30  a.m.  to  9.00  p.m.     $1.25  per  hour 

Applications  in  T-2 


**** 


Carleton  profs  low 
on  pay  totem  pole 


by  Elizabeth  Robins 

The  more  education  you  have, 
the  more  money  you  can  make. 
Right?  Not  necessarily  -  ask  any 
university  professor. 
A  soft  drink  salesman  can  earn 
$15,000  a  year,  a  bricklayer  can 
earn  $11,000  a  year,  and  a  former 
economics  professor  at  an  On- 
tario university  is  now  working  as 
a  pressman  for  a  Toronto  news- 
paper, because  he  can  make  more 
money  there. 

According  to  Charles  Hanly,  ex- 
ecutive vice-chairman  of  the  On- 
tario Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Association,  (OCUFA),  the 
average  salary  for  Ontario  profes- 
sors and  deans  in  1968-69  was 
$13,659. 

OCUFA,  representing  the  various 
faculty  associations  of  Ontario's 
14  universities  in  salary  negotia- 
tions with  the  Ontario  government, 
is  seeking  an  average  salary  in- 
crease of  20  per  cent  for  its  mem- 
bers -  about  $2,730  -  for  the 
1970-71  academic  year. 

OCUFA  is  made upof  representa- 
tives from  the  staff  associations  of 
Ontario  universities. 

The  president  of  the  staff  associ- 
ation at  Carleton,  chemistry  pro- 
fessor C.  H.  Langford,  said  that 
professors  wanting  more  moneyis 
"nothing  new". 

Professor  Langford  defined  the 
role  of  the  staff  association  as 
"a  communication  link  between 


t. 


the  administration  and 
faculty." 

He  added  that  the  association  a 
not  see  itself  at  this  point  ashjj 
authorized  to  function  as  a  a 
lective  bargaining  agent  on  w 
of  the  staff. 

When  asked  about  the  faculty  Sl, 
aries  at  Carleton  in  relation 
other  Ontario  universities,  pr 
fessor  Langford  said  he  did  r 
have  any  up-to-date  figures 
compare  averages,  but  he  eo, 
talk  about  the  bottom  level  salari 
for  any  given  rank;  for  example^ 
lowest  salary  paid  to  an  assoc'ij 
prefessor  at  any  given  schj 

The  Ontario  Institute  for  Studj 
and  Education  pays  about  the  hi. 
est  wages,  the  staffs  of  Queti 
Universities,  University  of  Wji| 
sor,  and  University  of  Guelph  a 
the  best  paid  of  provincial  t 
versities. 

"Carleton  is  as  low  as  anyu 
versity  in  the  province;  it  L 
rank  13th  out  of  14,"  Protest 
Langford  said. 

Each  university's  staff  assofl 
at  ion,  collectively  through  OCUfB 
is  examining  the  question  of  acfl 
dcmic  salaries  and  attempting! 
bring  them  in  line  with  those  I 
other  professions. 

University  salaries  are  slippiA 
and  will'  continue  to  slip  untilfl 
provincial  government  can  rfl 
more  money  to  pay  the  facultjB 
in  proportion  to  theirqi^ 
ifications. 


rrlir 


coming 


Today 

The  Squid  Coffee  House,  1119 
Bronson  Place,  opens  from  8  p.m. 
to  1  a.m.  It's  an  open  night  - 
bring  your  own  instrument  or  re- 
cords. Members  free;  guests  25 
cents. 

Saturday,  Oct.  18 

Paul  Sussman,  a  blue  grass  sing- 
er, entertains  at  Squid  Coffee 
House,  1119  Bronson  Place  at 
8  p.m.-l  a.m.  Members  free; 
guests  25  cents. 
Monday,  Oct.  20 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
national Students  Association  will 
be  held  in  Theatre  B  at  12:30 
p.m.  Students  interested  in  mem- 
bership should  come.  Information 
on  coming  activities  will  be  avail- 
able. Free  admission. 

Hillel  will  hold  Modern  Hebrew 
Conversation  Classes  in  Rm.  220 
Paterson,  from  12:30-1:30.  Free 
admission;  everyone  welcome. 

CUS  referendum  voting,  all  over 
Carleton. 

A  discussion  on  sculpture  In 
Westminister  Abbey  will  be  held 
In  the  exhibition  lobby,  Paterson 
at  12:15.  Speakers:  Professor 
Funke  and  Professor  Reynolds. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  21 
A  science  fiction  seminar  on 
"Robert  Heinlein,  or  the  all- 
American  boy,  the  Mother  Thing 
and  apple  pie  among  the  stars" 
will  be  held  in  Rm,  560,  Loeb 
from  7-9  p.m. 


 1 

Journalism  220C  will  present! 
television  program  "Is  There  [T 
After  Birth",  a  study  in  me 
physics  and  the  occult,  in  Ri 
509  and  510  Southam  at  1  p 
Free  adm.lssion. 
CUS  referendum  voting  agi 
The  Fellini  Film  Festival,  sp 
sored  by  the  Carleton  Cultu 
Committee,  will  feature  "I  \ 
telloni",  at  4  p.m,  and  9:30  p 
in  the Steacie  Building,  Rm.  i 


Admission  75  cents, 
Wednesday,  Oct.  22 
NUG  rep  Fa  Kirkwood  will  h 
a  Religion  Dept.  student  meet 
for  all  majors  and  honours  studa 
in  Rm.  301  Paterson  from  j 
1:30  p.m.  New  courses  in  relig 
proposed  for  1970-71  andgradu 
program  proposals  currently  be 
discussed  by  the  departmei 
board  will  be  the  topics  of  d 
cussion. 

Thursday,  Oct.  23 

The  Fellini  Film  Festival  W 
tures  "II  Bidone".See  Wednesdi 

Sale  of  Raven  '70  yearbook! 
Raven  office.  See  Monday.  I 
Friday,  Oct.  24 

The  Fellini  Film  Festival  f§ 
tures  "Variety  Lights".  See  U'i 
nesday. 

Saturday,  Oct.  25 

Ottawa  University  presents  Jl 
Kenneth  Galbraith  at  the  Natiof 
Arts  Centre  at  8:30  p.m.  Adirt 
sion  by  ticket  only,  but  tickets  J 
be  picked  up  in  T-2  and  are  fi 


University  centre  meet 
outlines  control  policy 


Representatives  of  the  student 
body,  faculty,  and  administration, 
will  meet  for  a  forty-eight  hour 
conference  to  determine  a  gov- 
erning and  operating  policy  for 
the  new  university  center,  and 
to  allocate  specific  responsibil- 
ities within  that  complex,  on  the 
weekend  of  October  25th, 

These  plans  were  discussed  by 
Rick  Mortimer,  operating  man- 
ager of  the  center,  who  feels 
clarification  of  duties  which  are 
now  rather  vague  within  the  cen- 
ter's management  is  necessary 
to  avoid  future  confusion, 

Th  e    Management  Committee 


(Dean  Valentine,  Prof.  An"! 
Brook,  Les  Adams  from  ma'' 
tenance,  Margaret  Fietz  as  alun 
ni  rep,  Rod  Manehee,  Ann  Cast!1 
Trish  Stovel  as  student  reps 
and  the  students'  council, 
"They  want  something  set  ' 
so  no  one  section  of  the  ^ 
versity  can  dominate  the  cenl1 
to  the  exclusion  or  confusion' 
the  other  se  tions/*  sal 
Mortimer, 

He  feels  that  the  student  W 
shouldn't  over-power  or  dn 
away  the-faculty  and  administj1 
tive  sections  of  the  universal 

"The  accentisonthecommi"1! 
and  not  the  divisions,"  he  s3' 


Student  aid  study 
raps  loan  program 
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arONTO  (CUP)  -  An  in-depth 
,  of  student  aid  in  Ontario 
condemned  the  province's  eur- 
t  student  loan  program  as  ina- 
uate  and  inefficient,  and  calls 
9  a  radical  re -structuring  of 
dent  assistance  and  provincial 
inequalities  to  break  down  class 
riers  to  higher  education, 
udent  Aid  and  Access  to  Higher 
□cation,  a  study  undertaken  by 
University  of  Toronto  stu- 
ts  received  its  official  siring 
way  at  a  meeting  of  the  On- 
Department  of  University 
airs. 

,e  study,  based  on  responses 
m  8,700  students  from  various 
ial  and  economic  backgrounds 
oss  the  province,  e  xplicitly 
nts  to  the  class  structure  of 
ario  as  a  cause  of  unequal 
essability  to  higher  education, 
calls  for  .massive  changes 
taxation,  educational  programs 
the  high-school  level  to  ensure 
]ents  are  aware  of  all  available 
ortunities  and  the  replacement 
all  student  loans  with  non- 
yable  grants  -  in  effect,  student 
ries, 

ath  a  loan  scheme  and  OSAP 
Ontario  Student  Aid  Plan, 
ch  combines  both  loans  and 

repayable  grants)  force  stu- 
ts  of  low  income  to  go  into 
t,"  the  report  says. 

Five-man  report 

e  report  was  written  Dy  Ed- 
id  Clark,  David  Cook,  George 
lis,  and  Michael  Kent,  all  Uni- 
sity  of  Toronto  students  at  the 
e  the  research  project  began, 
was  financed  jointly  by  the 
rtment  of  University  Affairs 
eir  findings,  the  four  said,  af- 
i  the  existence  of  a  class 
icture  in  Ontario  -  whether  the 
fince  likes  it  or  not. 
ftile  the  present  society  has 
srally  adopted  a  mythology 
h  denies  the  existence  of  clas- 
it  is  clear  that  theydo exist," 
said.  "Different  groups  have 
;  distinct  life  patterns.  Their 
es  and  ambitions  differ  from 
e  of  other  groups.  They  enjoy 
lually  the  benefits  of  society." 
while  the  "concept  of  u>ial 


equality"  involves  "very  real  the- 
oretical and  practical  problems," 
according  to  the  researchers,  "the 
present  degree  of  inequality  is 
far  beyond  that  which  is  function- 
ally necessary  for  the  operation 
of  the  society." 

A  realization  of  class  position,  the 
researchers  said,  will  have  an  ef- 
fect on  students  considering  furth- 
er education:  they  will  feel  they 
can't  afford  it,  and,  unless  other 
information  is  available,  they  will 
decide  not  to  apply  to  university. 

Student  aid  schemes  are  impor- 
tant, the  researchers  said,  when 
they  alter  "the  decision -making 
process  of  students  who  are  unsure 
about  continuing."  OSAP,  they 
added,  isn't  doing  the  job. 

Only  41)  per  cent  of  students  at 
the  grade  9  level  -  a  crucial  year, 
when  students  make  decisions 
about  further  streaming  in  their 
education  -  have  heard  of  the  OSAP 
program. 

"Those  among  the  lower  income 
groups  in  grade  9  who  want  to  go 
to  university  have  an  unreasonable 
idea  of  the  cost,  "the  study  reports. 

"These  students  envisage  post- 
secondary  education  as  expensive. 
In  fact  they  greatly  exaggerate  its 
costs.  It  appears  to  them  as  alien, 
dominated  by  middle  and  upper 
class  students." 

A  loan-grant  program  such  as 
OSAP  does  not  overcome  low- 
income  resistance  to  borrowing 
money,  especially  in  the  lower 
grades,  the  report  says,  and  is 
not  effective  in  encouraging  stu- 
dents to  proceed  with  their  edu- 
cation, particularly  at  lowergrade 
levels. 

Simply  changing  the  student  aid 
system  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem, the  researchers  warned,  and 
recommened  that  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment reform  the  tax  structure 
to  eliminate  all  major  "regres- 
sive taxes"  and  rely  exclusively 
upon  "progressive  sources"  for 
revenue. 

"The  situation  which  we  found 
is  so  severe,  that  only  a  more 
sweeping  attack  on  the  environ- 
mental forces  causing  the  prob- 
lem can  hope  to  remedy  it,"  the 
report  states. 


Ticket  counterfeiter  at  UWO 


.'DON  (CUP)  -  The  student 
:il  at  the  University  of  West- 
>ntario  stands  to  lose  as  much 
900  on  a  council -sponsored 
all   extravaganza  held  the 
Send  of  September  11;  the  re- 
H  of  counterfeiting  and  some 
gp-ior  marketing  by  a  student 

■  printed  up  his  own  tickets 

■  affair. 

student  undercut  the  council's 
by  $7  for  the  university's 
McGill  football  week-end, 
near-perfect  imitation  tic- 
t  $30  apiece.  The  counter- 
was  so  good  it  was  only 


discovered  when  railroad  officials 
took  a  head  count  on  the  train 
travelling  to  Montreal. 
A  description  of  the  salesman 
has  been  circulated  on  the  UWO 
campus. 

The  incident  is  the  second  time 
in  less  than  a  month  that  this 
particular  form  of  free  enterprise 
has  reared  its  head  at  UWO. 

In  late  September,  students  took 
advantage  of  a  registration  bumble 
and  overcrowded  classrooms  to  set 
up  a  black  market  in  course  re- 
gistration cards. 


Rats  found  in  residence 


re  are  rats  in  Glengarry 

™cc.  The  ,-ats  have  been 
around  the  building,  in  the 

»°rs,  and  even  in  the  bed- 
geographic  history  of  Car- 
'sresponsible  for  the  pre- 

!  of  rats. 

land  around  the  residences 

at  one  time,  swamp, 
marsh  was  rilled  in  but 

LvenU  remained. 

Z„L  rats  are  common  ar- 

c°nstruction  sites. 
Mrmth  of  the  buildings 
with  the  easy  access 
instructions  virtual  ha- 

'°f  Homeless  rats  and  mice. 
™  Problem  in  Glengarry 

Bht  £eans  ""io-oe.  although 

v  th   ,somewhat  accentua- 
te location  of  the  build- 

>w  tl"??.  of  vermi"  surviv- 
I  a,  „  ,?he  """ding  is  com- 
0  ai  o  slight. 


Rats  are  not  by  nature  a  peo- 
ple-loving rodent,  so,  although 
the  problem  does  exist,  it  is 
believed  that  the  last  rat  should 
be  out  of  the  building  by  the 
first  snowfall. 

If  a  res.  student  sees  one  or 
if  suspects  a  nesting  place,  he 
should  call  the  administration 
building. 

It  is  their  duty  to  provide  ex- 
terminators, and,  thus  far  they 
have  been  prompt  in  doing  so. 

Office  has  moved 

The  registrar's  office  has  moved. 
But  it's  not  trying  to  avoid  stu- 
dents. 

New  location  is  on  the  second 
level  of  the  administration  build- 
ing, down  across  the  tracks  and 
toward  the  gym. 

Office  hours  are  9  to  5  week- 
days and  7  to  9  Monday  to  Thurs- 
day evening. 


In  sympathy  with  the  demonstrations  across  the  U.S.  by  protestors  against  the  Viet  Nam  warTore 
Lted  a7ir2  30Sa^C,    nf  TH3'"6  'he  AmeriCa"  EmbaSSy  "ere  °"  WednesdaV-  The  demo„It,aUo„ 

Judicial  committee  plans  active  role 


The  judicial  committee  is  alive 
and  well  and  skulking  through  the 
tunnels  at  Carleton. 
That's  the  good  word  from  this 
year's  chairman,  Terry  Hen- 
nessey. 

Says  Mr.  Hennessey:  "People 
see  the  honour  code  as  somewhat 
of  a  joke  and  we.  the  judicial 
committee,  agree  with  this  to  a 
degree,  but  it  is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual, and  we  feel  we  are  just 
trying  to  create  an  awareness 
of  the  judiciary  ...  we  are  trying 
to  look  into  reforms  where  they 
pertain  to  judicial  and  discipline 
matters." 

The  judicial  committee  works 
along  with  the  honour  board  in 
administering  Carleton's  student- 
run  honour  system.  Hopef  u  1 1  y, 
there  will  be  joint  meetings  of 
the  judiciary  and  honour  board 
this  year  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
two  bodies  have  not  worked  well 
together  in  the  past.  "United  we 
stand,"  Mr,  Hennessey  wryly 
noted. 

The  judicial  committee  is  com- 
posed of  seven  undergrad  students 
and  they  seem  to  be  planning  on 

Stanley  Burke 
opens  forum 

Seven  members  of  the  Carleton 
University  faculty  will  be  taking 
part  in  "Forum  at  8"  which  begins 
this  Sunday  at  a  downtown  church. 
On  the  boundary  line  between  the 
intellectual  community  (often 
sceptical)  is  the  Christian  com- 
munity (often  dogmatic). 
"Forum  at  8"  seeks  to  provide 
a  meeting  place  where  people  may 
express  their  convictions  and  de- 
bate questions  of  ultimate  concern. 
Taking  part  will  be  Professors 
Desmond  Boven  (Oct.  26),  George 
Setterfield  (Nov.  2),  Richard  Glov- 
er (Nov.  9),  James  Downey  (Nov. 
16),  Cyril  Williams  (Nov.  23), 
George  Johnson  (Nov,  30),  and 
John  Hofley  (Dec.  7). 
Each  of  these  speakers  will  at- 
tempt to  articulate  ideas  basic 
to  his  philosophy  of  life  and  will 
then  be  prepared  to  expand  de- 
bate and  defend  his  position. 
The  first  speaker,  on  October 
18,  will  be  the  nationally  known 
news  commentator  Stanley  Burke, 
who  recently  resigned  from  the 
CBC  to  work  for  the  end  of  the 
Nigeria -Biafra  war. 
"Forum  at  8"  will  run  Sundays 
at  8  p.m.  in  St.  John's  Church, 
Elgin  and  Somerset  Streets. 


making  their  presence  felt.  "We 
don't  want  to  be  sitting  down  but 
want  to  make  ourselves  known 
to  the  student  body  as  a  whole," 
says  Hennessey. 

In  the  past,  the  judicial  com- 
mittee primarily  acted  as  a  con- 
venor for  trial  panels  when  a  stu- 
dent pleaded  not  guilty  before  the 
honour  board.  This  year,  however, 
the  J.C.  members  are  looking 
toward  a  more  active  role.  "We 
are  not  going  to  sit  back  and  just 
be  the  trial  panel,"  emphasized 
Hennessey. 

Scrutinizing  constitution 
The  J.C.  is  scrutinizingthe  judic- 
ial constitution,  planning  to  change 
the  trial  panels  from  four  persons 
to  three,  thus  preventing  hung 
juries.  In  addition,  except  for  the 
chairman,  the  same  jurors  may  not 
sit  on  an  appeal  as  at  the  original 
trial. 

Students  on  trial  will  also  be 
advised  by  the  J.C.  that  they  have 
the  right  to  a  procedural  advisor 
(similar  to  a  court-supplied  de- 
fence attorney).  Such  advisors  are 
available  from  the  law  department. 


Hennessey  indicated  that  some 
ideas  may  be  put  forward  to  stu- 
dents' council  regarding  the  pre- 
fect system.  One  suggestion  is  that 
council  should  subsidize  a  set  of 
prefects.  The  J.  C.  is  also  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  prefect  super- 
visors in  the  three  prefected  areas 
and  is  planning  a  meeting  for  pre- 
fects to  discuss  reforms. 

Fines  should  be  increased 

In  addition,  the  J.  C.  feels  that 
fines  should  be  increased  from  $10 
to  perhaps  $20  for  infractions  un- 
der the  various  by-laws  G.e.  steal- 
ing from  the  bookstore;  ripping 
down  posters).  The  J.C.  would 
like  to  see  punishment  of  such  in- 
fractions published,  though  the  stu- 
dent's name  would  be  withheld.  It 
is  felt  that  such  publicity  would  be 
an  effective  deterrent. 

Open  sessions  and  discussions 
on  student  discipline  are  tenta- 
tively proposed  for  the  Loeb 
Lounge  later  on. 

The  J.C.  will  soon  be  getting  an 
office  and  setting  up  shop,  though 
location  is  not  yet  definite. 


Grad  photos  delayed 


Grads  who  signed  to  have 
their  yearbook  photos  taken 
the  week  of  October  20  will 
have  to  wait  a  week. 

The  photographer  will  not 
be  on  campus  until  the  week 
of  October  27. 

Pressure  of  other  work  is 
holding  him  up,  he  says. 

All  grad  photos  will  now 
be  taken  in  the  two-week 
period  October  27-Novem- 
ber  7. 

"If  people  have  made  an 
appointment  for  the  week 
of  October  20,  it  will  be 


effective  for  the  same  time 
the  week  of  October  27," 
said  Jan  Waiter. 
"If  the  new  time  isn't 
suitable,  people  should 
come  in  to  the  office,  and 
we'll  arrange  another  ap- 
pointment for  them,"  she 
said. 

The  photographer  this 
year  is  Coapp  enterprises, 
in  Regina. 

Photos  will  be  taken  in  the 
library,  first  floor  Russell 
House,  a  girl's  residence. 


W5  looks  at  Renfrew 


Carleton's  co-ed  residence,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  North  America, 
will  be  featured  on  CTV's  pro- 
gram W5  this  Sunday  at  nine 
o'clock. 

The  show,  "A  Leisurely  Look 
at  Co-ed  Residence"  was  shot  in 
the  residence  some  weeks  ago  by 
producer  Warner  Troyer. 

It  looks  at  life  in  residence  and 
winds  up  with  a  panel  discussion. 

Professor  R.  I.  Stephens -Jones, 


resident  of  Renfrew  house  and 
David  Adler,  residence  fellow  of 
Second  Renfrew  will  be  appearing 
along  with  a  number  of  other  stu- 
dents in  the  discussion  on  the 
mixed  floors,  study  and  recreation. 

The  program  is  one  of  a  series 
showing  life  on  campus  at  Carleton 
which  will  be  shown  during  the 
season  if  they  are  not  displaced  by 
other  topical  news  features. 
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CUS.Jf  only 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  has  become  irrelevant 
despite  itself.The  image  it  was  given  as  a  result 
of  the  Guelph  Congress  last  year,  and  which 
it  tried  to  shake  this  year  at  the  Lakehead,  still  lingers. 

Some  people  still  see  evil  in  the  letters  C  U  i>. 

Short-sighted  people. 

And  those  people  aren't  going  to  let  themselves  be 
convinced  that  a  national  union  of  Canadian  students 
will  ever  represent  them. 

They're  right,  of  course;  it  can  only  stay  a  step 
or  two  ahead  of  them. 

Which  scares  them.  Unfortunately. 

And  then  there  are  the  people  who  arent  satisfied 
with  CUS  because  it  is  staying  only  a  step  or  two 
ahead  of  most  students. 

Which  isn't  enough  for  them. 

So  your  average  student  is  afraid  of  CUS  because 
it's  too  radical  for  him,  and  your  student  radical  is 
skeptical  because  CUS  is  too  average  for  him. 

And  to  both,  CUS  is  irrelevant. 

It  shouldn't  be. 

The  editorial  before  the  CUS  referendum  last  year 
which  took  Carleton  out  by  255  votes  said: 
"The  anti-CUS  forces  contend  that  CUS  is  non- 
representative  of  the  mass  of  students.  Yet 
President-elect  Martin  Loney  could  say  at  the 
last  Congress,  and  quite  truthfully,  that  the 
university  delegations  themselves  were  not 
representative. 

"It  is  the  grassroots  organization  -  the  organi- 
zation set  up  and  run  by  local  students'  councils  - 
which  needs  modification. 

"It  is  democratization  at  Carleton,  not  immediate 
changes  in  the  CUS  Secretariat,  that  we  need. 

"If  Carleton  decides  to  remain  in  CUS,  our  dele- 
gates to  the  1969  Congress  should  be  elected  by 
vote  of  the  student  body  -  and  that  all  other  member 
universities  do  likewise."  (The  Carleton,  November 
22,  1968). 

Delegates  to  the  1969  Lakehead  Congress  weren't 
elected  by  Carleton  students. 

CUS  is  still  unrepresentative,  and  that  helps  to 
explain  its  irrelevance. 

Delegates  to  any  national  student  organization  must 
be  elected. 
Only  then  will  CUS  be  relevant  to  anybody. 
And  only  if  it's  relevant  should  it  exist. 

Is  it  a  mandate? 

It  was  a  close  election. 
Add  some  totals.  , 
Clayton  and  Parsons  (moderates,  if  we  must  label): 
961. 

Schmidt  and  Angus  (radicals,  if  we  must  again): 
937. 

And  Schmidt  took  Clayton  by  only  50  votes. 

All  of  which,  besides  being  a  lot  of  fun  with  figures, 
raises  the  question  of  how  much  support  Lorenz 
Schmidt  is  going  to  have  -  or  can  expect  -  or  de- 
serves -  in  his  attempts  the  next  few  months  to 
make  education  the  dominant  issue  at  Carleton. 

Council  will  back  Schmidt  by  virtue  of  its  make- 
up; if  Clayton  had  been  elected,  several  council- 
lors -  including  a  couple  of  executive  members  - 
would  probably  have  resigned. 

So  Schmidt  will  be  able  to  act  through  council, 
no  trouble. 

But  he  wants  to  act  through  open  student  meetings; 
declaration  after  declaration  in  the  campaign  was 
made  to  that  effect. 

Which  puts  Schmidt  in  a  bit  of  a  position. 

Can  a  50  vote  margin  be  much  of  a  mandate? 

Golly,  involvement 

Homecoming  was  a  success. 

No  fights,  good  attendance,  happy  times,  a  Panda 
victory. 
Golly. 

Carleton  students  really  do  get  involved. 
In  some  things. 


Residence  students  arc  us  undecided  -  or  decided  -  over  CUS  as  anybody  else. 


3  neary 


The  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
is  irrelevant  but  necessary. 
Irrelevant  because  it  does  not 
represent  the  Canadian  University 
student. 

Necessary  becauseanational  stu- 
dents union  is  necessary. 

To  those  who  say  CUS  is  rep- 
resentative, I  ask:  Why  has  it 
been  subject  to  so  many  debates, 
referendums  on  so  many  cam- 
puses? Why  have  so  many  univer- 
sities withdrawn  from  CUS?  Why 
do  universities  which  are  mem- 
bers of  CUS  not  implement  the 
resolutions  which  CUS  has  passed? 

To  those  who  say  CUS  isn't  nec- 
essary, I  ask:  Who  is  to  articulate 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
university  student  to  the  bodies 
and  committees  on  a  national  level 
which  affect  them?  The  decisions 
and  resolutions  which  are  made  at 
a  national  level  make  very  evident 
the  need  of  a  national  lobby  of 
students. 

The  argument  on  CUS  then  be- 
comes a  very  simple  one. 

There  is  need  of  a  national  stu- 
dent union  which  is  representative 
of  the  Canadian  University  student. 


CUS  is  not  doing  this. 

We  are  offered  an  alternative. 
We  can  start  a  new  student  union 
or  we  can  restructure  CUS  so  it 
does  become  representative. 

The  first  alternative  is  unrea- 
listic. Unrealistic  because,  with 
two  student  unions,  we  would  not 
have  an  effective  lobby  power.  It 
would  result  in  duplication,  dispute 
and  distrust.  No  one  union  would 
have  a  consensus.  If  westartanew 
union  it  doesn't  mean  that  CUSdies 
but  instead  it  gives  it  new  life 
because  it  could  then  become  a 
truly  self-contained  perpetuity 
clique. 

This  leaves  us  with  the  second 
alternative  and  the  only  one.  That 
is  to  restructure  CUS  so  as  to 
make  it  a  representative  body. 

Admittedly,  it  will  not  be  an  easy 
task.  But  it  must  be  done  before 
CUS  becomes  the  voice  of  an 
entrenched  self-perpetuating  elite 
who  will  alienate  the  average  stu- 
dent to  the  point  of  apathy  and  will 
have  little  or  no  effect  as  a  na- 
tional lobby,  because  those  who  are 
sought  to  be  influenced  know  what 
it  represents. 


The  first  steps  to  the  restmel 
turing  of  CUS  are  to  rejoin  ill 
After  that  it's  a  matter  of  mathl 
ematical  progression.SendingdelJ 
egates  that  are  representative 

True  Carleton  alone  cannot  ac| 
complish  this,  but  a  first  step  muf 
be  taken  before  you  can  learn 
leap. 

Your   first  step   is  to  vote  t 
rejoin  CUS. 

Go 

Two  out  of  three** 


Carleton  is  a  rubber  match  fofl 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Studentfl 
in  thereferendumgamethisyearB 

CUS  has  lost  one  and  won  onW 
so  far;  Carleton's  is  the  thirfB 
referendum  since  the  LabourdaJj 
congress  at  Lakehead. 

A  month  ago  a  10  per  centturn-l 
out  of  Simon  Fraser  student^ 
voted  444  to  251  in  favour  1 
rejoining  the  national  union. 

Two  weeks  later,  students 
Trent,  which  has  never  been  m 
member  of  the  union,  voted  t0T 
stay  out. 
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jEARCH  FOR  THJ^ 
CANADIAN  STUDENT 

,e  dissent  and  strife  aroused  on  Canadian  cam- 
Ls  because  of  the  CUS  issue  has  brought 
ttij  Lonely  (hero  of  student  radicals  everywhere) 
the  rescue. 


must  save  CUS.  The  Canadian 
student  is  depending  on  me! 
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Questioning  Bigg 


Political  manoeuvres  in  classroom  denied 


Several  weeks  ago  engineering 
professor  Gordon  Biggs  raised  in 
one  of  his  classes  the  question 
of  student  radicalism  at  Carleton. 
His  remarks  were  prompted  by  the 
actions  of  David  Wolfe  and  Lor- 
enz  Schmidt  in  a  meeting  of  the 
university  senate  .In  the  follow- 
ing interview,  Atul  Kohli  explores 
professor  Bigg's  views  on  parity, 
NUG,  the  Canadian  Union ofStu- 
dents,  and  student  radicalism. 

by  Atul  Kohli 

Kohli:  Lately  you  have  come  into  the 
limelight  because  of  your  political  views 
and  stands.  Do  you  feel  that  Lorenz 
Schmidt  and  David  Wolfe's  attitude  to- 
wards your  statement  in  class  relating 
to  the  senate  meeting  were  justified? 

Bigg:  I  did  not  clearly  understand  what 
their  attitudes  were.  I  really  didn't  give 
my  political  views.  My  thesis  was  that 
it  was  in  t*e  interests  or  my  students 
to  become  politically  aware.  I  feel  that 
people  like  Wolfe  and,  Schmidt  are  do- 
ing damage  to  our  university  and  their 
views  should  be  countered. 

Kohli:  There  have  been  some  com- 
ments that  you  use  classroom  time  for 
your  political  manoeuvres.  How  do  you 
react  to  that? 

Bigg:  1  don't  think  it  was  a  political 
manoeuvre.  1  was  distressed  by  what 
I  saw  and  said  so,  I  used  the  class 
room  to  say  it,  but  it  was  not  a  con- 
scious manoeuvre.  Furthermore  I  think 
anyone  who  makes  an  allegation  that  I 
used  my  authority  and  classroom  time 
to  politically  bias  my  class  is  not  in- 
sulting me  but  my  students.  I  think  they 
have  enough  sense  to  discriminate  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  and  between  what 
they  should  believe  and  what  I  believe. 

Kohli:  At  this  time  would  you  like  to 
comment  on  the  apparent  increased  ac- 
tivism on  Canadian  campuses. 

Bigg:  There  is  a  great  deal  of  justi- 
fication for  students'  legitimate  concern 
on  the  quality  of  their  education.  Stu- 
dents do  not  always  get  a  fair  shake. 
But  the  students'  issues  these  days  do 


not  revolve  around  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion. I  think  in  any  social  system  the 
man* who  pays  the  piper  should  call  the 
tune*  but  just  because  students  are  po- 
litically oriented  doesn't  mean  that  they 
can -run  a-  university.  On  the  one  hand 
I  am  accused  of  brainwashing  my  class 
against  activists,  and  on  the  other  hand 
these  same'  activists  turn  around  and 
claim  thaflhe'same  brainwashable  stu- 
dents can  run  the  university.  I  don't 
think  the  activists  have  their  priorities 
right,  I  can\  get  excited  about  their, 
concern  for  Biafra  when  our  own  In-- 
dians  are  starving. 

I  have  nothing  against  the  way  they 
dress  or  against  the  interesting  hair 
styles  they  keep.  But  I  have  great  ob-- 
jections  to  what  comes  out  of  their 
mouths. 

Flatly,  I  am  not  impressed. 

Carleton  and  CUS 

Kohli:  What  do  you  think  about  Carle- 
ton rejoining  CUS? 

Bigg:  I  don't  think  much  of  it.  In  our 
politica]  system  minorities  need 
pressure  groups  but  I  don't  feel  that 
CUS  at  present  has  anything  to  offer. 
It  is  not  really  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  education.  Spending  research 
funds  on  the  Viet  Nam  war  etc.  does 
nothing  for  qualityof  Canadian  education. 

Kohli:  How  do  you  think  NUG  relates  to 
student  activism  and  in  this  context 
what  do  you  think  of  parity? 

Bigg:  Legitimate  concern  on  educa- 
tional matters  is  justified.  I  agree  there 
should  be  participation  on  governing 
bodies  having  to  do  with  education.  But 
the  activist  has  no  concern  for  its 
constituents.  He  is  interested  in  one 
and  only  one  thing  and' that  is  power. 
And  you  might  prepare  that  "personal". 
They  want  to  run  the  whole  show  them- 
selves. 

Parity — utter  nonsense 

In  light  of  this  belief  I  feel  there 
should  be  participation  oa  governing 
bodies  but  the  question  of  parity  is 
utter  nonsense.  I  don't  even  believe 
in  parity  at  the  professional  level. 

I  have  never  seen  an  instance  at  de- 
mocracy in  action.  It  is  an  impossible 
institution.  The  students  definition  of 


democracy  is  full  participation,  "but  no 
organisation  can  run  on  a  practical  level 
without  heirarchy  and  there  is  nsf  rea- 
son that  a  university  should  either. 


Prof.  Gordon  Bigg 


If  such  a  system  of  parity  was  in- 
stituted, it  would  destroy  the  univer- 
sity. 

NUG  report  premises 

Kohli:  The  premises  for  NUG  report 
are  that  given  parity  the  students  will 
feel  the  sense  *>f  power  and  will  be 
able  to  foresee  the  results  of  their 
efforts.  And  with  this  awareness  re- 
duction of  a  very  prevalent  apathy  will 
be  a  simultaneous  phenomenon.  What  do 
you  think  of  these  promises? 

Bigg:  Nonsense.  Theyarevery  wrong 
promises  to  start  out  with.  Why  do  the 
makers  of  these  promises  feel  that 
people  have  to  be  involved  in  politics 
to  be  educated.  If  a  student  knew  ex- 
actly what  his  education  should  be,  he 
wouldn't  need  to  be  here.  Anybody  who 
says  "This  is  irrelevant'1  doesn't  be- 
long to  the  university.  He  already  knows 
what  is  relevant  or  irrelevant.  A  man 
who  knows  the  relevance  of  his  educa- 
tion doesn't  really  need  the  benefit 
of  the  university. 

Kohli:  In  one  of  our  previous  con- 
versations you  mentioned  that  you  intend 
to  anything  and  everything  within  your 
means  to  stop  parity  from  coming  on 
campus.  Do  you  still  Cfeel  so  strongly 
about  it? 

Bigg:-  I  think  that  my  statement  was 
that  I  would  do  anything  in  my  power 
to  stop  people  from  destroying  my  un- 
iversity and  yes!  I  feel  strongly  about 
it. 

Any  relevant  comments 

Kohli:  Any  other  relevant  comments? 

Biggs:  I  can  shoot  my  mouth  about 
any  subject  at  great  length  with  varying 
degrees  of  expertise,  but  I  am  very 
serious  when  I  say  that  activists  are 
out  for  personal  power.  To  him  you 
guys  are  pawns.  You  are  means  to  be 
manipulated  to  his  end.  This  might 
work  politically  but  it  does  not  solve 
the  problems  at  hand. 

No  time  for  activism 

On  the  whole  I  like  my  students  very 
much  otherwise  I  wouln't  be  here.  But 
1  have  no  time  for  mindless  activism. 


CUS  Referendum 

The  following  question  will  be  on  a 
referendum  to  be  held 
Monday,  October  20  and  Tuesday,  October  21: 


The  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association 
shall  be  a  general  member  of  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Students. 


YesD  NoD 


cting  of  oil  c 


trying  staff  members  of 


The  Carleton 

NEXT  M  onday  OCTOBER  20  at  7  pm. 

The  meeting  will  be  in  the  office  of  The  Carleton.  Purpose  of 
the  meeting  is  for  staff  members  to  tell  the  editors  what  fhey 
think  of  the  policy,  direction  and  purpose  of  The  Carleton,  and 
for  the  editors  to  tell  the  staff  whot  they  think  of  fhem, 
A  LARGE  TURNOUT  WILL  BE  APPRECIATED,  and  lots  of  fun. 


Election 
Results 

The  Results  Of  The 
Fall  Byelections  Are: 


President  •  Lorenz  Schmidt 

Internal  Vicepresident  -  Gibb  McKay 

Engineering  Representative  -  Dave  Curry  (acclaimed) 

Journalism  Representative  -  Larry  Malloy  (acclaimed) 


Ken  Fraser 

Chief  electoral  officer 


And  the  big  wheel  keeps  on  turning.  "Me  Ravens  win  by  a  point 


Homecoming  success  from  Party  to  Sock  and  Buskin 


Pis  years  edition  of  homecom- 
ing was  both  a  social  and  finan- 
cial success,  a  homecoming  of- 
ficial said  Wednesday. 
|The  activities  which  began 
■nursday  with  Hie  Party  and 
f  eluded  a  gambling  night  and  the 
randa  game,  attracted  thousands 
°jtstudents  and  graduates. 
I  Homecoming  was  a  success, 
locially  and  financially,"  said 
gomecoming  co-chairman  John 
fykali,  "we  didn't  lose  any 
P°ney  partly  because  of  small 
■oinmittees  making  decisions  and 
pod  control  of  financial  re- 
tf^rces  so  everyone  wasn't 
spending  money." 
■Many  of  the  problems  of  last 
■ear  were  avoided  by  shrinking 
Kf  JiZe  of  the  committee  from 
Lw  10  members  and  using 
EJlous  sub-committees.  The 
S  i=aJnpus  run  Monte  Carlo  night 
SL, ,,year»  4116  cancellation  by 
Ew  Mtche11  difficulties  in 
I^g  dinner  speakers,  helped 
K  «P  a  debt  of  nearly  $5,000. 
■  «e  smaller  committee  of  this 
CS^^edflnancesforthree 
fen? 6  £  ?d  ^h  a  good 

which  the  organizers  this 
w<Il<?i>viU  be  dually  divided 
tumnf  Kent's  council  and  the 
»*3i  eommittee  fornextyear*s 


"The  party",  the  opening  of 
Homecoming,  took  place  in  the 
new  university  commons  lounge, 
and  surprised  eventheoptimistic 
organizers  in  attendance. 

After  expecting  about  350  peo- 
ple, the  700  that  crammed  the 
lounge  drank  the  bar  dry  at  10: 30 
two  and  a  half  hours  before  clos- 
ing time. 

Playmate  appears 

Roxanna  Piatt,  the  playmate 
brought  by  Honest  John  Nelson, 
also  graced  the  party  for  a  time. 
She  gave  a  short  address  on  how 
glad  she  was  to  be  in  Ottawa, 

The  squash  and  golf  tournament 
Friday  afternoon  provided  hours 
of  fun  for  those  familiar  with  the 
games.  Honest  John,  sponser  of 
the  golf  match,  supplied  the  tro- 
phies, the  winner  to  get  the 
"Honest  John  Homecoming 
Trophy." 

Friday  afternoon  also  held  a 
very  popular  on-campus  bar  at 
the  "Hospitality  Lounge"  in  the 
Arts  lounge  in  Patterson  Arts 
Building.  The  crowd,  that  in- 
cluded faculty,  administration, 
graduates,  a  bank  manager  and, 
of  course,  students,  cavorted 
from  12  noon  to  5  p.m.  Not  much 
work  done  that  afternoon. 

The  Monte  Carlo  Affair,  slated 


as  the  "highlight  of  Home- 
coming" must  have  been  just 
that,  for  160  alumni  and  300  stu- 
dents who  attended  either  the 
dinner  or  the  gambling  tables, 
or  both. 

The  affair,  starting  at  seven 
p.m.  Friday  attracted  young  and 
old  alike.  Some  grads  from  the 
class  of  '49  escorted  by  their 
wives,  were  noticed  having  a 
very  good  time,  John  Saykali 
said.  The  reception  for  thegrad- 
uating  class  of  49'  and  59'  came 
off  well.  Even  some  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity undergrads  were  in  at- 
tendance, an  indication  of  the 
nights  over-all  popularity.  Where 
else  can  you  get  a  thousand 
dollars  free  at  the  door  and 
another  $1000  for  50  cents,  even 
if  it  is  play  money. 

Warm-up  for  game 

The  warm-up  for  the  Panda 
Game  on  Saturday  was  a  three- 
sided  effort.  A  float  parade,  a 
warm-up  of  food  and  drink  and 
the  traditional  war  canoe  race 
provided  a  good  build  up  of  ex- 
citement for  the  football  game. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  com- 
mittees on  the  homecoming  or- 
ganization was  the  Old  Crows. 
This  society  of  ex-football  rav- 


ens had  the  food  and  drink  ar- 
rangements made  long  before 
homecoming  got  off  the  ground 
this  year. 

Serving  crowbergers  and  beer 
at  reasonable  prices,  their  en- 
thusiasm guaranteed  success. 

The  annual  war  canoe  race  has 
had  an  amazing  co-relation  with 
the  Panda  game  noted  John  Say- 
kali.  It  seems  that  the  team  that 
wins  the  canoe  race  invariably 
loses  the  Panda  game.  This  year 
the  team  from  Ottawa  University 
won  the  race  by  one  foot.  The 
Ravens  won  the  game  by  one 
point. 

Ravens  win 

The  Panda  game  was  the  great- 
est success  of  this  year's  home- 
coming activities.  Close tol4,000 
fans  turned  out,  and  in  a  well- 
mannered  cheering  fashion, 
watched  the  Ravens  defeat  the 
Gee  Gees  21  to  20. 

The  annual  homecoming  dance 
at  the  coliseum,  The  Zoo,  was 
a  smashing  success.  The  or- 
ganizers wish  to  apologize  for 
turning  people  away  at  the  door, 
but  they  had  to  comply  with  the 
1500  limit  on  attendance  set  up 
by  the  health  authorities. 

Despite  the  large  attendance, 


the  evening  went  well  with  no 
incidents  of  fighting  and  mis- 
behavior. Continuous  music  and 
bar  facilities  provided  pleasnt 
fun  for  all  from  eight  to  one, 
Saturday  night. 

From  two  p.m.  Sunday,  tours 
of  the  campus  were  available 
for  grads.  Almost  50  alumni 
were  amazed  at  Carleton's  ra- 
pid growth. 

Sunday  evening  at  eight  saw 
the  final  homecoming  festivi- 
ties with  the  theatre  cinema  pro- 
duction in  the  Alumni  theatre, 

Sneeky  Fitch 

The  Sock  and  Buskin,  doing  a 
fine  job  on  the  one  act  play  The 
Death  and  Life  of  Sneeky  Fitch, 
a  western  satire,  provided  the 
theatre  and  "My  Little  Chick- 
adee," starring  W.  C,  Fields 
and  Mae  West,  comprised  the 
cinema  entertainment. 

"The  weekend  was  definitely 
a  success",  said  Steve  Rivers, 
co-chairman  of  homeco ming 
committee.  "It  will  give  a  good 
basis  for  next  year." 

The  committee  was  pleased  that 
the  weekend  went  without  upsets 
and •  scurmishes.  Expected 
trouble  was  deterred  by  security 
officers,  Steve  Rivers  said. 
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Lost  ond  Found 

HOURS:  12:30  to  2:30  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 
 6:00  to  7:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 

LOCATION:  1st  LEVEL  OF  LOEB  BUILDING  


TYPING  DONE  my  home,  West 
End,  828-3556. 


Works  by 

Rudolf  Sterner  PH.  D. 


$1.40 
$  -95 
$1.25 
$  -50 
$  .60 
$1.40 
$2.50 
$  .70 


Reincarnation  and  Karma  (57  pp) 
Practical  Training  in  Thought  (30  pp) 
The  Four  Temperaments  (59  pp) 
Prophecy—  '**  nature  ond  meaning  (34  pp) 
Spiritual  Guidance  of  Man  and  Humanity  (65  pp) 
Mon  in  the  Past,  Present  and  Future  (78  pp) 
Christianity  as  Mystical  Foct  (hard  cover  195  pp) 
The  Education  of  the  Child  (50  pp) 
Also 

The  Way  of  □  Child  by  A.  C.  Hcrwood,  M.A. 

(Oxon)  (144  pp) 
Early  Childhood  Education  by  E.  Grunelius  (47  pp) 

FOR  FREE  PAMPHLETS 

"Relncarnotion"  ond  "Meditation"  by  Aim  Howord,  iend 
addressed  envelope.  These  pamphlets  are  enclosed  with  any 
book  order. 

Steiner  Book  Centre— 81  Lawton  Blvd.,  Toronto  7,  Ont. 


51  40 

$1.25 


EE 


Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday 
Tex  Kb  nig 

Folk  Balladier  from  New  York 

Doors  open  at  8.30 
Admission  £1.00     -     Membership  .50$ 


Sunday  Music  Thynge 


IS  YOUR 
LIFE 

SATISFYING? 

Do  you  feel  useful,  appre- 
ciated? 

It  could  be  that  you  are  not 
giving  yourself  a  chance  -  a 
chance  to  fulfill  the  real 
potential  God  has  already 
given  you. 

Find  out  how  you  can  dis- 
cover your  potential,  and 
how  to  fulfill  it,  in  a  talk  by 
Patricia  Tuttle  entitled  "Can 
We  Find  Fulfillment  Now?" 

Miss  Tuttle,  a  practitioner  of 
Christian  Science,  has 
helped  a  great  many  people 
find  a  deeper  sense  of  happi- 
ness, a  deeper  purpose  in 
their  lives. 

CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  LECTURE 

Thursday,  October  23,  ot 
8.  IS  p.m. 

WoodroHe  High  School  Au- 
ditorium ■  Gcorgino  Drive 
Sponsored  by  Christian 
Science  Society,  Ottawa. 


COMING  SOON! 


in  paperback 


"The  Struggle  for 
Canadian  Universities" 


by  R.D.  Matthews  and  J.  Steele 

published  by  New  Press 


CARLETON 

UNIVERSITY 

BOOKSTORE 


Canadian  Union  oil 

Loney  states 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

This  week  we  are  going  to  be  asked 
in  a  referendum  whether  or  not  Carle- 
ton  should  rejoin  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students.  .    , , 

Some  people  are  asking  why  we  should 
have  to  vote  again  on  an  issue  which 
we  resoived  last  fall.  But  many  stu- 
dents argue  that  CUS  this  year  is  dif 
ferent,  improved  from  lastyear'smodel, 
and  that  Carleton's  withdrawal  last  fall 
was  merely  a  move  of  censure,  an 
attempt  to  force  CUS  to  change. 

To  find  out  whether  CUS  has  changed, 
and  what  CUS  has  to  offer  Carleton,  1 
went  to  CUS  headquarters  and  spoke  to 
president  Martin  Loney,  who  gave  his 
views  on  the  role  of  CUS  today. 

He  said  CUS  had  changed  in  that  it  was 
"not  proposing  any  policy  for  inter- 
national affairs  this  year,"  and  was 
trying  to  concentrate  on  the  educational 
aspects  and  those  functions  close  to  the 
hearts  of  students:  housing,  finances, 
universal  accessability,  student  parity, 
student  unemployment,  and  so  on. 

Martin  Loney,  in  a  document  on  the 
possible  future  and  purpose  of  CUS, 
proposed: 

the  use  of  more  CUS  fieldworkers 
"to  ensure  better  integration  with  lo- 
cal councils; 

an  increase  of  frequency  and  distri- 
bution of  CUS  publications  on  Canadian 
campuses; 

the  holding  of  two  annual  Congresses; 

that  CUS  hold  regional  seminars  on 
course  unionism  and  on  the  theme  ed- 
ucation and  the  economy; 

that  CUS  raise  the  question  of  the 
quality  of  graduate  employment; 

that  CUS  encourage  each  council  to 
appoint  or  elect  someone  to  deal  spe- 
cifically with  CUS  affairs; 


that  CUS  attempt  to  eM 
bership  into  CAAT's 
and  encourage  growth  5 
student  unions;  that  rj?5 
involve  itself  in  genera] 
marijuana  legalization,  v 
so  on. 

These  are  the  ideas  rjij 
is  trying  to  put  across. 

But  how  does  CUS  gej «, 
what  does  it  or  can  it  do? 

"There's  not  much  to  bg 
through  lobbying;  the  go- 
about  to  come  across  m 
in  money  for  housing,  ^ 
fork  over  an  increase  rr^ 
and  loans,-  it's  not  abou 
universal  accessibility," 

CUS  learned  in  Saskatc'he, 
nice,  if  you're  lobbying,  j 
students  demonstrating  , 
said. 

CUS,  he  said,  should  r« 
mobilize  in  local  areas,  k 
ganize  at  individual  campuj 
vances  or  to  work  — 


governments  through  proii 
unions  „ 

The  Canadian  Union  of  St 
to  set  up  the  tour  of  Canaj 
by  the  suspended  membei 
mon  Fraser  political  scien 
anthropology  department  fj 

Loney  said  that  CUS  has 
thought  of  as  radical,  | 
It  was  once  considered  n 
students  on  senates  and  boa 
nors,  now  it  is  consider 
want  parity  on  these  bodies 

CUS,  he  said,  must  make 
of  their  situation,  and  wh 
to  change  it.  According 
did  this  for  student  wagt 
Columbia,  the  Canada  Studj 


CUS  cost  b 


by  Gary  Maffett 
It  would  cost  Carleton  $7,000  to  join 
CUS.  With  $7,000  we  could  buy  33,600 
pints  of  beer  -  why  settle  for  a  load 
of  crap! 

Last  year  Carleton  was  not  in  CUS. 
We  were  without  all  of  CUS's  many  bene- 
fits. Did  you  notice?  Funny  thing,  nei- 
ther did  I. 

Last  year  we  didn't  have  CUS  and 
we  managed  to  get  through,  the  sky 
did  not  open  up  and  pour  down  thunder- 
bolts upon  our  disloyal  heads,  the  build- 
ings did  not  sink.  The  only  thing  that 
happened  was  that  we  saved  $7,000  - 
of  your  student  fees. 

But  wait,  this  year  CUS  has  modi- 
fied its  policies  -  here  are  some  of 
them: 

End  war  research  and  investigate  as 


to  whether  chemical  or 
research  is  going  on.  1 
great  deal  to  us  at  Car 
sonally  have  suspected  tl 
istry    department  has 
making  and  selling  Nap 
funds  for  faculty  parties. 
Institute  Co-op  booksto 
that  but  it  went  bankrup 
guys  who  ran  it  (for  the 
students)  also  ran  off  with 
they  made. 

Food  services  on  cam 
taken  from  the  hands  of 
firms.  In  other  words, 
old  Honest  John  and  i 
rotten  food  we'll  get  e\ 
made  by  your  fellow  studi 

Let  everybody  in  Otta1 


CUS  appears  unde 

by  Audrey  Voice 


I'm  opposed  to  C.U.S.  I  support  the 
concept  of  student  unionism  and  a  na- 
tional student  association,  but  it  must  be 
representative  of  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents. It  must  be  an  organization  which 
is  fully  democratic,  which  can  honestly, 
openly  represent  the  needs  of  students; 
it  must  focus  on  service  to  the  stu- 
dent and  student  welfare.  CUS  can  not 
take  ideological  positions  that  ignore  the 
wide  differences  of  opinion  on  campus. 

Is  another  CUS  referendum  really  ne- 
cessary? We  had  one  last  year;  we 
decided  to  get  out.  The  question  arises 
as  to  whether  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  re-evaluate  CUS  every  year. 

Let's  look  at  the  CUS  structure.  We 
fail  to  have  elected  student  representa- 
tives rather  than  student  council  ap- 
pointees. We  can  move  towards  that. 
But  the  other  question  is  the  CUS  sec- 
retariat. I  suggest  this  is  basic.  CUS  is 
undemocratic  because  the  real  power 
lies  with  the  secretariat  which  is  re- 
sponsible neither  to  the  CUS  congress 
or  the  student  body. 

At  the  CUS  congress  this  past  summer, 
the  last  secretariat  maintained  the  left 
should  have  CUS  adopt  policies  for  a 
radical,  socialist  analysis  of  society. 

The  new  left  of  the  incoming  secre- 
tariat suggested  radicals  should  work 
together  to  forge  programs  and  policies 
around  the  questions  of  educational  re- 
form,  critique  of  course  content  and 


the  development  of  studefit 
Thus  you  cloak  radical  ■ 
virtuous  semantics  and  S 
ucational  reform.  This  fl 
enough. 

CUS  presently  represent 
of  university  students  i 
can  hardly  call  itself  a 
CUS  has  reached  the  s 
it  re -establishes  its  I* 
dies.  It  comes  to  the  * 
end  justifies  the  means. 

Implicit  in  this  is  an  a: 
righteousness  of  the  cau! 
tion)  that  justified  vc'P 
and  standards  ofdemoctfy 
This  is  supposed  to 
CUS.  Look  at  the  poster: 
bright,  red,  shiny,  suci-'U 
-  the  forbidden  fruit  if 1 
one. 

They  decry  the  weakne* 
iversity,  the  economic  s. 
litical  system;  all  dis*1 
pressive,  repressive,  aij 
imperialistic  -  yet  fail 
sons  why. 

The  principal  scapegoa' 
ist  system;  we're  sup!" 
greater  freedom  can 
working  to  destroy  capital 
I  fail  to  see  how  rejeej 
based  on  individual  °q 
achieve  this.  Substitutirtj 
model  with  state  ownel 
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Jents:  The  pros  and  cons  of  Carleton  involvement 

policy 


and  the  Student  Loan  plan  in  Saskatehe- 

^And  CVS  wants  to  make  students  aware 
f  the  danger  in  "the  tokenism  of  two 

|  r  three  students  on  the  senate  or  the 
hoard  of  governors";  of  the  problems 
vhich  exist  for  students  who  are  living 

I  ff  campus;  and  the  threat  of  the  pro- 

1  Lsed  student  loan  bank. 

I  -'You've  got  to  start  challenging  the 
tfav  the  government  is  spending  its 

i  "0ney.  For  instance,  look  at  the  money 
not  spent  on  housing  but  spent  on  the 
National  Arts  Centre,"  he  said. 
And  what  is  CUS  doing  now? 

j   "That's  not  something  you  can  qual- 

!  if v  in  a  quantitative  way,  though  there 

i  are  tangible  results,"  he  said. 

|  in  the  field  of  services  CUS  has  seven 
major  operating  activities:  over  one  hun- 
dred publications,  a  co-op  advisory  and 
field-worker  service,  a  research  ser- 
vice, a  life  insurance  plan,  a  travel 
organization,  and  regional  fieldworkers. 
CUS  works  as  a  public  relations  ser- 
vice for  students  and  their  causes,  it 
provides  a  common  channel  for  com- 
munication between  campuses.  It  is,  or 
it  should  be,  a  union. 
To  the  student  body  in  general,  I  sug- 
gest you  vote  for  CUS.  It  has  all  the 
potential  of  a  very  effective  reform  or- 
ganization, which  could  help  to  effect 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  opera- 
tion and  control  of  our  universities  for 
proper  education  to  be  facilitated. 
CUS  is  useless  unless  it  can  interest, 
and  then  involve,  Carleton  students.  All 
we  need  is  a  messiah  to  rise  from  the 
student  body  to  draw  our  attention  to 
the  rut  we  are  really  in.  Then  we  can 
put  the  potential  of  CUS  to  use  to 
induce  the  reform  we  need. 


beer 


brary  (and  then  try  to  tind  the  book 
you  need  for  that  essay!) 
Make  faculty  and  students  use  the  same 
washrooms  -  now  that  is  a  real  gem 
of  a  policy  statement  -  if  you  got 
CUS,  you  can  watch/listen  to  your  prof, 
goto  the  bathroom,  what  a  thrill! 

Give  Quebec  its  freedom.  French  Can- 
adians have  according  to  CUS  "been 
subjected  to  second  class  status".  Poor 
old  Quebec  has  been  oppressed  by 
English  Canada  too  long,  vive  la 
Quebec  libre! 

This  is  what  CUS  has  offered  -  if  you 
don't  think  it's  worth  $7,000  to  Carle- 
ton then  vote  against  it.  Damn  it! 

Hemember  with  $7,000  you  could  buy 
33,600  pints  of  beer. 


ic,  futile 


and  capita],  individual  liberty  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  the  state  - 
what  place  is  there  for  individual  free- 
dom in  a  society  where  people  are 
reduced  to  the  lowest  common  denomina- 
tor, where  the  individual  is  stifled  by  a 
missive,  unfeeling  bureaucracy? 

CUS  talks  of  the  "right  to  pursue 
critical,  creative,  unoppressed  learn- 
and  then  delineates  areas  of  re- 
search in  every  faculty  in  which  a  scho- 
«r  may  not  be  permitted  to  study. 

s  look  at  this  education  reform. 
"  rejects  so-called  authoritarian  struc- 
™r";  demands  control  of  curriculum, 
representation  at  least,  confronta- 

ons  m  the  classroom  with  appropriate 
tactics,  etc. 

Marcuse  couldn't  have  written  it  bet- 
himself;  bring  change  by  working 
outside  the  system;  outside  the  system 
™ans  direct  action;  direct  action  means 

KNence.  That  game  you  just  don't  win. 
J™  nere  at  Carleton  can  develop  our 
own  educational  system  rather  than  hav- 
"«  «  imposed  from  outside. 
Kcaf  i-  P0"1^  to  come  to  very  prac- 
Ss  c  ~rms-  by  staying  out  we  also  save 
thousand  per  year.  We  saved  that 

iioney  last  year.  ];  don.t  thm)l  we  mis_ 

'<*>  anything  CUS  had  to  offer.  It's  a 
„'  °'  money,  money  that  could  be  used 
"onn  -i  any  one  of  a  number  of  major 
VP  .  Pr°grams  here  on  campus. 
r|unk  about  it. 


CUS  resource  base  not  cure  all 


by  Rod  Manchee 

What  kind  of  masochist  would  actually 
want  an  education? 

Or,  more  important,  what  is  an  "ed- 
ucation" that  makes  it  so  diffei'ent  from 
just  living? 

That's  what  education  should  be  about, 
you  know  -  learning  to  look  at  things, 
analyzing  what  they  really  are  and  making 
them  into  what  they  should  be  -  realiz- 
ing that  you  are  a  part  of  history  and 
that  you  can  change  things: 

through  learning  to  look  at  things,  you 

become  an  academic; 

through  analyzing  what  they  really  are, 

you  become  critical; 

through  trying  to  make  them  into  what 

they  should  be  some  people  say  you 

become  a  masochist. 

I  would  say  that  you  become  an  ed- 
ucated individual. 

I  would  say  that  you  become  alive. 

The  university  fulfills  many  different 
functions,  the  most  pronounced  being  to 
train  you  to  fit  into  some  slot  in  our 
structure  of  production.  You  could  be 
producing  cars,  filled-out  government 
forms  or  other  trainees,  but  for  some 
insane  reason  the  most  important  thing 
you  have  to  do  is  just  produce  -  some- 
thing. 

The  most  charitable  view  of  the  un- 
iversity is  that  it  produces  "academics", 
that  is,  people  who  can  look  at  things. 
This  doesn't  mean  that  they  have  to 
see  anything,  just  look  at  them.  This 
does  mean  that,  at  its  present  best, 
the  university  can  produce  people  who 
can  describe  anything,  within  certain 
terms  of  reference. 

THE  CRITICAL  UNIVERSITY 
The  university  must  go  one  step  fur- 


ther, it  must  analyse.  We  must  work 
to  create  the  critical  university. 

There  is  some  analysis  in  the  univer- 
sity, but  what  there  is  deals  with  thing 
many  years  and  miles  away.  As  stu- 
dents, as  Canadians,  as  people  living  in 
the  here  and  now  of  1969  we  face  spe- 
cific problems  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
And  we  are  here  in  the  university  - 
the  university  should  be  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

The  program  of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  is  aimed  at  creating  this  "cri- 
tical university"  that  analyses  our  world 
and  our  problems. 

Equal  education  for  all  Canadians  is 
often  posed  as  a  "nice"  goal  by  poli- 
ticians who  know  that  they  can  always 
find  some  excuse  to  stop  their  rhetoric 
of  "equal  opportunity"  becoming  a  real- 
ity -  and  in  the  meanwhile  they  col- 
lect the  votes. 

The  rhetoric  appeals  to  the  goodness 
of  our  intentions,  yet  in  reality  the 
"lower"  Oess  powerful)  classes  are 
streamed  into  more  mechanistic  tech- 
nical forms  of  employment,  not  because 
they  are  less  intelligent,  but  because 
someone  has  to  do  those  jobs  and  the 
middle  and  upper  class  certainly  don't 
want  their  children  "pushed"  into  those 
jobs  -  besides,  that  kind  of  mobility 
and  large-scale  critical  education  could 
lead  to  a  challenge  to  the  real  power- 
holders  in  our  society. 

A  university  which  serves  the  com- 
munity also  threatens  the  corporate 
power-holders.  Information  for  the  com- 
munity means  that  this  information 
cannot  be  held  and  sold  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  their  own  benefit  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  community.  The  same 
applies  to  any  process  of  goods  produc- 


tion or  any  new  goods  themselves.  The 
general  public  pays  for  about  75%  of  the 
university  bill,  why  shouldn't  it  derive 
the  benefit? 
The  university  is  part  of  the  com- 
munity, we  are  part  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, why  shouldn't  we  derive  the  ben- 
efit? 

Courses  that  educate  not  train  are  im- 
portant, for  we  must  gain  a  critical 
awareness  of  what  is  happening  around 
us  and  to  us.  Training  merely  fits  us 
into  slots  -  we  don't  ask  why,  we  sim- 
ply fit  -  by  accepting  that  we  are  and 
ought  merely  to  be  trained  we  accept 
the  boredom  and  the  suffocation  of  the 
classroom  where  the  only  one  who  talks 
is  the  lecturer  and  from  there  we  ac- 
cept marking  systems,  course  structures 
and  over-crowded  (or  just  crowded) 
classrooms.  This  training  not  only  sets 
us  up  to  do  that  job  "on  the  outside", 
but  sets  us  up  to  suffer  the  boredom 
of  that  job. 

Housing  that  serves  students  not  land- 
lords could  give  you  a  better  diet  or  a 
better  pair  of  skis  in  addition  to  a 
better  place  to  study.  But  housing  is  a 
problem  because  it  will  be  supplied 
where  the  profits  are  highest  -  in  sub- 
urban developments  and  high-cost-high- 
rise  apartments  -  and  not  in  reasonable, 
cheap  housing  for  students  and  low- 
income  families.  The  government  hasn't 
helped  any  either  -  this  summer  our 
government  froze  $172  million  of  Cen- 
tral Mortgage  and  Housing  Corporation 
funds  which  had  been  specifically  in- 
tended for  student  housing. 

Summer  jobs  at  decent  pay  were  some- 
thing most  of  us  wanted  and  just  couldn't 
get.  Faced  with  this  kind  of  situation 
the  government  brought  down  an  anti- 
inflation,  pro -unemployment  budget -the 
same  budget  that  lopped  that  $172  mil- 
lion off  student  housing.  The  problem 
was  that  those  jobs  just  didn't  exist. 
And  they  don't  exist  now  -  not  for  the 
student  or  the  many  unemployed  in  the 
country. 

The  jobs  don't  exist  since  industries 
will  lose  some  of  their  profit  margins 
if  they  hire  too  many  people  because 
they'd  lose  some  efficiency  and  they 
might  produce  too  much  for  the  price 
level  that's  set  And  ours  is  an  econ- 
omy that  puts  profits  before  people. 

WHY  CUS 

The  above  are  some  of  the  problems 
that  CUS  is  trying  to  deal  with  -  and 
by  CUS  I  don't  mean  some  mystical 
office  on  Queen  street,  I  mean  the  stu- 
dents of  Canada  who  face  these  pro- 
blems. That  mystical  office  on  Queen 
street  is  merely  a  place  where  some 
people  that  we've  elected  try  to  keep 
the  campus's  in  touch  and  print  the 
papers  that  we  turn  out.  The  real  sol- 
ution to  these  problems  does  not  lie 
with  that  office  however  -  it's  only 
there  to  help  -  the  real  solution  lies 
with  us  becoming  educated  individuals  - 
and  that  means  that  it  is  we  who  have 
to  use  whatever  resources  that  CUS 
can  give  us.  It  is  we  who  have  to  act 
to  make  things  into  what  they  should 
be. 

You  should  vote  "yes"  in  the  CUS 
referendum  -  not  because  CUS  is  the 
magic  cure-all  for  all  our  ills  -  CUS 
is  no  more  than  a  social-democratic 
union  which  can  inform  us  and  perhaps 
galvanize  us  -  but  we  should  critically 
use  what  CUS  can  give  us  to  solve  our 
problems  -  and  after  voting  for  CUS 
now,  you  should  continue  to  vote  for  CUS 
by  acting  on  and  creatively  criticizing 
our  programs  and  policies. 


CUS  seen  as  vehicle  for  political  action 


by  Ian  Kimmerly 
Why  get  back  into  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Students? 

CUS  is  criticized  for  being  political 
and  for  being  too  radical. 

If  being  political  is  a  reason  for  cri- 
ticism, then  the  critics  are  in  bad  shape. 
If  these  critics  are  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  present  educational  sys- 
tem, completely  satisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent society,  and  can  see  no  place  where 
improvements  can  be  made,  they  are 
both  blind  and  stupid. 

Only  a  political  organization  can  talk 
about  overcrowded  classrooms,  course 
content,  the  ideology  of  the  classroom 
and  all  the  other  problems  with  our 
educational  system.  Only  a  political  or- 
ganization can  talk  about  giving  the 


residents  of  Primrose  Avenue  the  same 
breaks  in  life  as  the  residents  of  Rock- 
cliffe  Village. 

But  a  political  organization  can  do 
nothing  without  power.  Power  in  this 
case  is  the  student  bodies  talking  about 
real  issues  like  poverty,  like  the  ed- 
ucational system,  then  damn  well  doing 
something  about  them.  The  CUS  secre- 
tariat can  do  very  little  but  talk;  the 
political  action  has  to  come  at  the 
mass  level. 

CUS  is  criticized  for  being  too  radical. 

Boy,  in  these  times  you  dont  have  to 
be  very  radical  to  talk  about  Vietnam. 

But  this  year's  Congress  realize  that 
Canadian  students  have  not  reached  a 
consensus  on  the  war  in  Vietnam.  A 


mainstream  organization  must  recognize 
restraints  on  the  leadership.  This  year 
CUS  laid  off  the  Vietnam  War. 

This  year  CUS  is  taling  about  the  ed- 
ucational system.  This  affects  all  stu- 
dents. If  you're  happy  about  exams, 
about  the  marking  system,  aboutallyour 
professors  and  seminar  leaders,  about 
everything  in  this  educational  system, 
then  CUS  is  not  for  you. 

If  you  feel  that  students  have  common 
problems  that  have  to  be  attacked  on 
a  political  level,  then  the  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Students  is  for  you. 

If  you  think  CUSshouldbetalkingabout 
Vietnam  come  with  us  to  the  Christ- 
mas Congress  and  help  us  pass  that 
resolution  again. 
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TUm:  7jn  de  cinema' 


by  Dion  McGratb 

What  the  hell,  I  havent  made 
any  sweeping  statements  for  a 
tew  days. 

Weekend  may  well  be  the  most 
important  film  of  the  decade. 

Godard  inserts  two  titles  at  the 
end.  The  first  reads  "Fin  de 
conte",  the  second  "Fin  de  cin- 
ema". And  he  means  it. 

Imagine  a  three-way  collison  of 
Bertolt  Brecht,  Marshall  McLu- 
han  and  the  Marquis  de  Sade  - 
now,  you're  beginning  to  get  the 
idea.  It's  sort  of  difficult  to  de- 
scribe. In  fact,  within  the  limited 
scope  of  a  review  such  as  this, 


almost  impossible.  < 

Weekend  is  about  -  in  an  hour 
and  forty-five  minutes  -  it's  about 
anything  and  everyhting,  but  let's 
just  take  two  -  violence  and  the 
bourgeoisie. 

Violence  we  never  notice 

Godard  presents  violence,  the 
violence  that  surrounds  us  con- 
stantly, the  violence  that  we  never  . 
notice  because  we  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  it.  Consider, 
for  example,  what  it  would  be 
like  to  witness  all  the  traffic 
fatalities  of  a  given  weekend;  God- 
ard forcefully  shows  us  the  bloody 
reality  behind  the  tame  statistics, 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  University 

Today  and  Saturday 

"CHE'  wffh  Jack  Palanee  and  Omar  Sharif 
"Mackenna's  Cold"  ■  Gregory  Peck  -  Adult 


MAYFAIR 


Starting  Monday!  Adult  Entertainment 

"HARD  CONTRACV-James  Coburn,  Lee  Remiefc 
"A  Fine  Po/r".Rocfc  Hudson,  Claudia  Cardinelle 
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in  the 
Cultural  Committee 
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in  T-2 
from  now  until 
next  Friday. 


highways  smeared  with  gore  and 
strewn  with  corpes,  burning 
wreckage  scattered  through  the 
countryside. 

Violence,  to  Godard,  is  the  con- 
stant mode  of  action  of  the  bourg- 
eoisis.  His  bourgeois  couple 
(Mireille  Dare  and  Jean  Yanne) 
lie,  cheat,  steal,  and  murder  with- 
out a  second  thoughtlw.wheneve.r 
it  suits  their  purposes.  Nor  is 
there  honour  among  thieves  and 
capitalists;  both  husband  and  wife 
harbour  secret  plans  to  murder 
the  other  for  their  money  and  run 
off  with  the  appropriate  lover. 
In  one  of  the  more  outright  mo- 
ments of  fantasy,  they  meet  Emily 
Bronte  in  a  wood  and  kill  her  - 
by  setting  fire  to  her  -  for  no 
other  reason  that  that  she  annoys 
them  by  saying  things  they  don't 
understand. 

Off-hand  manner 

Throughout  the  film,  violence  is 
presented  in  an  off-hand  manner 
that  at  once  alienates  us  and  in- 
creases the  horror.  The  buckets 
of  red  paint  are  thrown  on  the 
screen  like  so  many  buckets  of  red 
paint.  In  a  violent  culture,  violence 
has  become  a  casual  thing,  a  thing 
that  passes  unnoticed. 

At  film's  end,  the  wife  joins  the 
FLSO  (Front  de  Liberation.  Seine 
et  Oise),  a  group  of  Macist  hippie 
guerrillas  who  have  killed  her 
husband.  She  has  no  ideology,  but 
she  has  no  conscience  either.  It 
all  works  out. 

Incredible  richness 

I  woa't  bother  to  mete  out  the 
credits  to  the  various  people  in- 
volved (although  Raoul  Coutard 
outdoes  himself  with  his  hand-held 
camera;  wouldyoubelievea seven- 
minute  track  -  sideways),  because 
it  would  do  nothing  to  convey 
what  I  want  most  to  get  across  - 
the  incredible  richness  of  the  film. 
Meaning  is  layered  upon  meaning, 
idea  upon  idea,  like  the  flesh  and 
skin  of  an  onion. 

With  Weekend,  Godard  has  set  out 
to  revolutionize  not  only  the  cin- 
ema medium,  but  the  whole  con- 
cept of  art.  And  he  seems  to  have 
succeeded. 


ONTARIO  STUDENT  AWARDS 


Students  receiving  grant  assistance  under  the 
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Canada's  National  Mining  Newspaper 
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Canada's  mining  industry  continues  to  grow  at  a  hectic 
rate  and  outpaces  all  other  industrial  groups.  The  luture 
calls  for  accelerated  expansion. 

By  knowing  the  facts,  and  they  appear  each  Thursday  in 
The  Northern  Miner,  you  can  keep  abreast  of  the  mining 
industry  and  what  it  means  to  Canada.  Read  all  the  news 
of  all  the  mines  —  all  the  metals. 

A  special  $5.00  per  year  subscription  rate  (regular  price 
$10.00  per  year)  is  offered  only  to  University  students. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  student  offer  by  completing 
and  mailing  the  coupon  below  with  your  $5.00  remittance. 
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Revolution  and  villainy 

  Peck  is  quite  good  at  grima, 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


The  place  to  be  this  weekend  for 
all  you  Sharif  swoonees  is  the 
Mayfair  where  they  seem  to  be 
running  an  Omar  Sharif  festival. 
One  wondersjwith  a  double  bill 
like  MacKenna's  Gold  and  Che! 

Poor  Che  Guevara  has  had  more 
written  and  said  about  him,  not  only 
from  both  sides  of  the  fence  but 
by  most  of  those  who  are  strad- 
dling b,  than  any  contemporary 
hero/villain.  Now  we  have  E&rryl 
F.  Zanuck  adding  to  the  confusion. 

According  to  Zanuck,  director 
Richard  Fleischer  and  scenarists 
Sy  Bartlett  and  Michael  Wilson, 
Che  may  have  been  a  visionary 
world  revolution  leader  at  one 
time  but  by  the  time  he  was 
murdered?,  executed?  in  Bolivia 
by  CIA  led?,  trained?,  troops  he 
was  a  sick  misguided  man,  no  bet- 
ter than  a  bandit. 

The  makers  viewpoint  is  summed 
up  well  in  one  of  the  last  scenes. 
Guevara,  captured  and  wounded  in 
Bolivia,  is  brought  face  to  face  with 
an  old  shepherd  (played  by  Frank 
Silvera)and  told  he  is  the  man  who 
led  the  troops  to  his  hiding  place. 
When  asked  how  he  could  do  this 
to  the  man  who  is  (and  Che  is 
quoted  from  the  picture  here) 
"fighting  for  his  freedom"  the 
shepherd  answers,  "My  freedom? 
Freedom  from  what?  All  I  want  is 
to  be  left  alone  in  peace."  And 
Che  is  led  into  the  next  room  and 
shot. 

The  style  of  the  film  is  rather 
irritating.  It  is  a  series  of  flash- 
backs, strung  together  with  actors 
portraying  people  who  knew  or  met 
Che,  and  talking  about  him.  It 
doesn't  come  off. 

Sharif  spends  most  of  his  time 
gazing  off  into  the  distance  with 
supposed  revolutionary  f  e  rvour 
gleaming  in  his  eyes  or  wheezing 
asthmatically  while  trying  to  con- 
vince the  peasants  they  should 
cone  to  the  hills  and  fight  and 
die  in  the  glorious  revolution  with 
him. 

Jack  Palance  comes  off  better  as 
rum-swilling,  big  cigar -chomping 
Fidel  but  is  still  too  affected  to  be 
believable.  The  only  good  thing 
going  for  the  picture  is  some 
rather  romantic  long  range  shots 
of  the  guerillas  marching  through 
the  sugar  cane  and  jungle  in  Cuba 
before  taking  over  from  Batista. 
They  seem  to  flow  along,  garbed 
in  battle  fatigues,  guns  and  am- 
munition belts  dangling,  smoking 
and  walking  with  revolutionary 
ease. 

Sharif  is  a  little  better,  but  only 
a  little,  as  Colorado,  the  villain 
in  MacKenna's  Gold.  MacKenna 
is  the  A  meriean-hero -sheriff- who 


luckily.  ^ 
And  in  these  days  of  locati 
shooting  how  did  Columbia 
tures  ever  expect  people  not.' 
notice  the  very  poorly  done  stJ 
photography.  It's  unbelievatj] 
phoney.  And  the  special  effects^ 
so  terrible  even  this  reviewer  J/ 
heard  to  giggle  in  disbelief,  "* 

Horny  princess 

The  picture  does  have  two  th£n» 
to  recommend  It  however.  The!! 
are  some  very  good  location  shot 
of  statuesque,  scenic  ArnerirJ; 
rock  formations  and  of  statuesnju 
Julie  Newmar,  who  plays  a  hot 
Apache  princess. 

However,  despair  not,  corni^ 
next  week  are  two  reportedly  J 
cellent  tales  of  murder,  crinJ 
and  romance,  Hard  Contract  ^ 
A  Fine  Pair,  Perhaps  one  shm 
say  romance,  crime  and  murder 


°Music : 


The  Firesign  Theatre  Presents; 
How  Can  You  Be  in  Two  Places 
at  Once  When  You're  Nowhere 
at  All 


by  Barrie  Young 

The  newest  album  by  Califoi- 
V'ia's  cleverest  and  most  creative 
theatre  group  is  a  mustpurchase 
for  anyone  who  loves  comedy, 
satire,  esoterica,  Private  Eyes, 
World  War  II  movies  or  L,A, 
used-car  salesmen.  Truly  a  Mc- 
Luhanistic  drama  feast,  the  Fire- 
sign  Theatre  album  is  unlike  any 
theatre  you've  heard  before. 
Side  two,  a  take-off  on  Private- 
eye  radio  shows  of  the -forties 
is  played  straight  for  laughs,  A 
slight  knowledge  of  radio  gim- 
mickry (to  make  a  fire,  you 
crackle  some  cellophane)  and 
knowledge  of  several  meanings 
for  the  word  "key"  will  aid  the 
listener,  but  this  side  is  broad 
enough  (and  erotic  enough)  for 
anyone. 

Carries  a  message 
Yet  their  earful  replica  of  for- 
ties' trivia  carries  a  message, 
which  explodes  in  the  listener's 
faces  with  a  special  message 
from  President  Roosevelt. 
The  title  cut  appears  on  side 
one,  and  is  the  strongest  (and 
freakiest)  of  the  two.  It  is  loosely 
a  James  -  Joyce  -  William  Bur- 
roughs magical  mystery  tour  of 
American  history,  that  cul- 
minates in  a  riotous  collage  of 
is-the-only-one-who-knows-the-way  the  best  moments  from  lat-night 
to-the-hidden-valley-with-the-lost  television  and  an  acid  trip  by 
Apache-gold.  He  is  being  forced 


to  lead  Colorado  and  every  other 
cliche  character  through  every 
conceivable  cliche  situation  in  just 
about  every  duster  you  ever  saw 
to  the  valley  and  still  try  to  save 
his  life  and  the  life  of  poor  kid- 
napped Camilla  Sparv.  And,  sur- 
prise, surprise,  he  does  just  that. 
You  know  scenarist  Carl  Foreman 
has  done  much  better  than  this. 
Even  director  J.  Lee  Thompson 
has  done  better  than  this.  Gregory 
Peck  is  not  really  given  anything 
to  do  as  MacKenna  exceptgrimace 
during  some  of  the  fight  scenes. 


Ralph  Williams  (The  King Farou&l 
of  Smog  City).  In  every  sense 
of  the  word,  How  Can  You  T 
In  Two  Places  at  Once,  When 
You're  Nowhere  At  All  is 
great  trip. 
After  blowing  your  mind  on  this 
album  (which  hopefully  we'll  be 
hearing  on  Radio  Carleton  in  the 
near  future),  pick  up  the  Fire- 
sign  Theatre's  first  release. 
Waiting  For  the  Electrician  or 
Someone  Like  Him.  Not  owning 
these  two  albums  is  as  great  a 
sin  as  not  reading  Steppenwolf 
or  Ulysses,  or  Naked  Lunch. 


Distinguished  Speaker 
Galbraith  in  Ottawa 


John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  Canadian- 
born  economist  widely  known  as  a 
spokesman  for  liberal  causes  in  the 
United  States,  will  deliver  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa's  1969  Distin- 
guished Speakers'  Lecture,  Oct. 

Prof.  Galbraith,  active  on  the 
American  Democratic  presidential 
campaign  team  of  both  Adlai  Stev- 
enson and  John  F.  Kennedy,  is  the 
author  of  several  best-selling 
books  dealing  with  socio-economic 
matters,  the  best  known  being 
"The  Affluent  Society",  first  pub- 
lished in  1958  and  revised  this 
year. 

He  is  to  speak  at  the  National 


Arts  Centre,  on  "The  Industrie 
State:  The  Case  and  the  Criti- 
cism", his  discussion  bringitf 
up  to  date  points  he  made 
another  of  his  better-known  book*1 
"The  New  Industrial  State." 
His  lecture  in  Ottawa  is  open  & 
the  public,  but  admission  is  W 
ticket  only. 
The  tickets,  free  of  charge,  w»' 
be  available  October  14  at  tin 
University  of  Ottawa  Students'  UH' 
ion,  168  Laurier  Ave.  E.,  fro'l 
Carleton  students'  council  offlc*I 
T-2  and  atthe  National  Arts  Centr<| 
box  office. 
The  lecture  beings  at  8:30  p."1! 
October  25,  in  the  Opera  at  tH| 
Arts  Centre. 
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(fj\4usic:  A  glimpse  of  the  great  American  past 


by  Peter  Lanyon 

^T^g  Doc  Watson  is  an  education 
.  itself.  Watson,  appearing  all 
this  week  at  le  Hibou  coffeehouse, 
•  0ne  of  the  foremost  exponents 
Jf  £mi>ncan''rat^onal  folk  music. 

In  his  repertoire  one  can  see  the 
beginnings  of  the  "Nashville 
Sound"  and  tne  ^  of  mucn  of 
wjay's  American  pop  music. Songs 

uC\\  as  Peach  Pickin'  Time  in 
Georgia  and  Open  Up  Them  Pearly 
Gates  give  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
Southern  farmers'  way  of  life  that 
dates  back  to  frontier  times. 

The  local  Baptist  minister,  the 
0zark  moon,  drinking  homemade 
wine,  and  riding  on  a  Tennessee 
Stud.'  are  subjects  which  make  up 
world  of  Doc  Watson  and  that 
world  is  still  relevant  in  our  day. 
Travelling  through  the  Carolinas 
one  still  finds  evidence  of  the 
Southern  small  farm  mentality. 
As  an  early  determining  factor  of 
the  present  American  culture,  its 
importance  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. Watson's  music  and 
lyrics,  made  up  from  collections 
that  date  way  back,  drive  home  the 
agrarian  foundation  of  the  United 
States  in  a  manner  that  Canadians 


Doc  Watson 

can  easily  understand. 
Some  may  find  Watson's  material 
by  itself  to  be  lacking  in  interest 
content.  The  music  is  simple,  made 
up  largely  of  the  tonic,  dominant 
and  sub-dominant  chords  of  the 


keys  he  chooses.  The  words  are 
often  cliched  and  lack  the  depth 
of  more  sophisticated  lyric  po- 
etry. Little  is  done  in  the  way  of 
arrangement,  yet  the  listener  must 
keep  in  mind  that  Watson's  mater- 
ial is  part  of  something  larger  - 
a  whole  way  of  life. 

The  music  is  simple  because 
that's  the  way  it  was  intended  to  be. 
Its  composers  were  representative 
of  an  evolving  folk  culture.  The 
lyrics,  though  they  may  seem  banal 
to  us  now,  were  written  before 
they  became  cliches.  Indeed,  the 
best  way  to  listen  to  the  North 
Carolina-born  Doc  Watson  is  to 
picture  him  in  the  Southern  country 
setting,  playing  and  singing  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Watson's  between-song  talk  can- 
not help  but  give  us  this  impres- 
sion. He  is  thoroughly  relaxed  as 
he  relates  his  boyhood  experiences 
to  us  -  how  his  father  made  him 
his  first  banjo  and  how  he  switched 
to  guitar  later  on. 

One  exciting  and,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  best  musical  part  of  the 
Watson  performance  is  the  in- 
strumental section.  His  fingers 
move  easily  and  precisely overthe 
fingerboard  as  he  plays  a  tune 


£JWusic :  A  goodtime  variety  show 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Harold  is  one  name  for  two  music- 
ians playing  what  guitarist  Jim 
Mclntyre  styles  as  a  "goodtime 
variety  show  at  OPUS  Coffeehouse. 

Variety  in  two  ways;  ranging 
musically  from  Fool  On  The  Hill 
to  the  traditional  My  Ole  Man's 
A  Dustman  and  ranging  from  ex- 
tremely loose  to  extremely  tight 
musicianship.  Goodtime  due  to  in- 
ane patter  between  songs  and  the 
light  and  humourous  lyrics  of  com- 
positions like  Elevator  Operator 
and  the  Cheese  Hymn.  Having  only 
recently  begun  to  play  bookings 
Harold  admits  that  they're  not  as 
tight  as  they  could  be  but  Frank 
Morrison,  harp  player  and  oc- 
casional drummer  adds  that 
they're  in  the  process  of  "bridg- 
ing the  gap  to  pull  the  two  of  us 
together  musically." 

With  apparent  professionalism, 
Harold  opened  the  evening  with  a 
lilting,  pacy  song,  Semi-Retired 
Hitch  Hiker  Song,  immediately 
gained  the  good-natured  side  of 
the  responsive  audience  present. 
During  this  first  number  Harold 
demonstrated  one  of  their  basic 
assets,  a  good  tight  harmony  with 
both  members  exhibiting  excellent 
voice  control.  Jim  Mclntyre  hand- 
led the  lead  vocal  revealing  a  soft 
but  clear  and  melodic  voice  that 
characterized  his  vocals  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening.  After  an  un- 
interesting rendition  of  the  Band's 
Long  Black  Veil,  Harold  moved  on 
to  one  of  many  originals  written 
by  Jim.  The  River  Game  was  a 

'pretty"  but  slightly  pretentious 
number  containing  good  figurative 
lyrics  depicting  the  realities  of  the 
straight  world. 

M  this  point  Harold  began  using 
we  snare  drum  and  high  hat 
cymbals  on  stage  which  I  was 
beginning  to  think  were  only  decor- 
ative. They  should  have  been  left 
as  such.  The  song  was  Dylan's 
'  ureamed  I  Saw  St.  Augustine  with 
Jun  taking  the  lead  vocal  while 
J  rank  backed  on  harp  and  the 
ariuis, Unfortunately  Frank  used  the 
wrone  l-„„  n„  u„„  *i  i: — i 


png  key  on  harp  so  the  song  died 


befor< 


really  getting  started.  It  was 


extremely  loose  with  the  beat  slip- 
Ping  constantly  and  a  tendency  for 
°JJ  «ey  harpwork. 
unce  through  the  mutilation  of  Dy- 


lan 


s  number  Harold  provedthem- 


selves  capable  of  better  things, 
javorite  Way  To  Roam,  Elevator 
Iterator  and  their  two  Western 
jojes,  What  Would  Do  and  Rolling 
nuis  Alberta  all  revealed  strong 
I [  c,al  talent  with  the  same  excel- 
p,!J:  harmony  plus  some  smooth 
Kmtar  work_  Favorite  Way  To 
oam  contained  a  very  smoothand 
euectwe  double  timing  while  What 
sprt-  °°  featured  an  interesting 
f  llon  of  simultaneous  phrasing 


between  the  guitar,  harp  and 
vocals*  This  time  the  harp  work 
was  more  than  adequate. 
By  this  time  Harold  had  revealed 
other  assets  as  well  as  many  of 
their  faults.  Jim  had  proved  him- 
self a  capable  and  often  original 
guitarist,  Frank  an  adequate  but 
slightly  academic  harp  player,  both 
excellent  vocalists  and  both  dis- 
playing a-  tight  musical  rapport 
between  each  other  on  stage  and 
with  the  audience.  Unfortunately 
their  inexperience  at  gigging 
showed  between  numbers  as  the 
pace  lagged  constantly  due  to  fre- 
quent tunings  and  glancing  at  song 
lists  to  discover  the  next  number. 

Later  in  the  evening  Harold 
worked  through  another  original, 
Cheese  Hymn,  which  contained  in- 
teresting guitar  discords,  a  par- 
rotted  version  of  Fool  On  The  Hill 
and  Railroad  Bill  during  which 
Jim  picked  out  a  fantastic  country 
guitar  phrase  before  arriving  at 


by  Lydia  Dotto 

There  are  good  poets  and  there 
are  bad  poets  and  most  of  them 
these  days,  good  or  bad,  are 
musicians. 

Gordon  Lightfoot  is  a  good  poet 
and  a  good  musician,  but  with 
each  new  album,  he  seems  to 
drift  further  and  further  away 
from  achieving  anything  sub- 
stantial as  either. 

His  latest  effort,  Sunday  Concert, 
recorded  live  at  Massey  Hall  in 
Toronto,  is  musically  competent, 
but  frankly,  it's  dull.  The  problem 
is  that  Lightfoot  hasn't  progressed 
since  his  first  album,  which  re- 
mains the  best  one  yet.  Sunday 
Concert,  his  fourth,  merges  into 
obscurity  with  his  last  two,  and, 
in  short,  represents  no  growth, 
no  development,  no  innovation. 

Six  of  the  eleven  cuts  on  the 
album  are  old  songs  anyway,  but 
are  performed  without  imagina- 
tion, with  hardly  a  note  or  nuance 
or  expression  changed.  And  the 
five  new  songs  sound  like  old 
songs. 

Of  the  new  ones,  only  The  Lost 
Children  and  the  Ballad  of  the 
Yarmouth  Castle  get  out  of  the 
pastorally-oriented  rut  of  many 
of  Lightfoot's  recent  works. 

The  Lost  Children  tells  about 
growing  up  in  two  senses.  It  la- 
ments the  loss  not  only  of  an 
individual's  childhood,  but  the  loss 
of  childhood  as  a  time  of  life  in 
the  modern  world.  Perhaps  there 
is  even  the  theme  of  the  loss  of 
mankind's  childhood, 


possibly  the  best  number  of  the 
evening.  Written  by  himself,  Jim 
described  Draco  as  a  "medieval 
Protest  song."  Draco  contained 
excellent  chord  progressions  with 
use  of  harmonics  and  deep  fantasy 
lyrics  which  established  in  my 
mind  the  fact  that  Jim  is  capable 
of  writing  potentially  great  songs. 

With  the  enormous  massof  "folk- 
ies"  playing  music  today  it's  all 
too  easy  for  talented  but  uninspired 
musicians  to  flounder  for  years 
without  recognition  and  this  I'm 
afraid  is  Harold's  destiny.  Harold 
are  good,  reaching  excellence  at 
points  and  with  more  polish  and 
experience  could  reach  the  higher 
eschelons  of  the  folk  circuit.  But 
without  that  touch  of  musical 
"charisma"  they'll  remain  in  that 
limbo  of  illpaid  coffee  houses  and 
clubs.  Go  and  see  Harold.  That's 
your  part  but  the  rest  is  up  to 
Harold. 


Sunday  Concert  strictly 
a  reprise 

The  Ballad  of  the  Yarmouth  CasUe 
is  a  true  piece  of  Canadiana  and 
a  musical  folk-tale,  something 
Lightfoot  does  extremely  well.  It's 
in  the  sam2  general  vein  as  the 
Canadian  Railroad  Trilogy,  but 
is  by  no  moans  a  copy.  Very  good 
listening. 

The  same,  unfortunately,  cannot 
be  said  for  the  rest  of  the  album. 
The  other  songs  are  totally  pre- 
dictable. Lightfoot  performs  them 
well,  and  his  delivery  is  as  in- 
volved as  it  always  is,  but  you 
can't  help  thinking  you've  heard 
it  all  before,  and  in  better  form. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
nothing  on  this  album  even  ap- 
proaches That's  What  You  Get 
For  Loving  M3  or  I'm  Not  Saying 
(except,  of  course,  the  versio.i 
of  I'm  Not  Saying  included  on  this 
record).  The  song  The  Leaves  of 
Green  is  typical  of  the  sort  of 
paen  to  nature  that  characterizes 
many  of  Lightfoot's  songs.  Unfor- 
tunately, "today,  paens  to  nature 
generally  make  very  bad  poetry 
and  even  worse  music. 

Even  Red  Shea's  superb  guitar 
doesn't  qualify  as  a  redeeming 
factor,  because  it's  entirely  in  the 
traditional  Lightfoot  idiom.  No 
growth  there  either. 

Being  a  Lightfoot  partisan  from 
way  back,  I  find  Sunday  Concert 
especially  disappointing  because 
Lightfoot  is  one  of  the  best 
Canada's  got,  and  this  album  isn't. 
Something's  got  to  happen  if  he 
wants  to  retain  the  stature  he 
rightfully  deserves  in  Canadian 
music.  There's  no  doubt  that  he 
can  do  it  if  he  wants  to= 

Record  supplied  by  CFRA 


"for  you  fellows  who  like  to  play 
the  guitar".  From  the  flat-picking 
style  of  the  Black  Mountain  Rag 
executed  at  daring  speed,  to  the 
finger-picking  style  of  Windy  and 
Warm,  in  the  minor  mode,  Watson 
enthralls  his  audience. 
In  the  final  analysis,  however,  the 
value  of  Doc  Watson's  performance 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  glimpse  of  the 
great  American  past  which  he 
offers  us.  The  Southern  agrarian 
roots  of  American  culture  are 
bared  to  the  Canadian  eyes  and 
are  given  by  Watson  a  relevance 
to  the  present,  expressed  to  per- 
fection in  the  musical  idiom, 


October  14-19 


Life's 


a  ball 


You're  a  clown.  You're  u  queen. 
You're  whatever  you  dream. 
Just  imagine. 

You're  able  to  do  what  you  want 
any  day,  every  day. 
Run.  Ride.  Play.  Even  swim. . . 
What  a  world! 

And  all  you  have  lo  do  to 
help  it  all  come  true  is  forget 
about  those  dilhculi  days  each 
month.  And  that's  as  easy  as 
switching  from  bulky  uncom- 
fortable sanitary  napkins  to 
Tampax  tampons. 

A  Tampax  tampon  is  worn 
internally.  When  properly  in 
place,  you  hardly  know  it's 
there.  And  no  one  else  will  EEQJS 
know  because  nothing  WJjffl 
shows.  Not  even  when  you  UtfflJ 
wear  something  sheer  or  "see- 
through." 

Easy-to-use  Tampax  tam- 
pons were  developed  by  a  doc- 
tor. Any  woman,  married  or 
single,  can  use  them  with  con- 
fidence. And  to  make  them  even 
more  convenient,  Tampax  tam- 
pons are  available  in  three 
absorbency-sizes:  Regular,  Su- 


pe 


rand  Junior. 


TAMPAX 


doc  watson 

concerts  Friday  and 
Saturday.  8  and  10  pm 
sunday  (first  show  at  9  pm) 


VAN  MORRISON,  "Astral 
Weeks"  (Warner  Bros.-7  Arts): 
Van  Morrison  sings  in  delicate 
violin  dreams  saddened  by  his 
wispy  Irish  blues.  He  is  one  of 
rock's  finest  poets,  reading  his 
delirium  like  e.e.  cummings 
reading  from  his  own  work.  His 
lyrics  often  lost  in  the  fast  flow, 
his  voice  freaking  to  stifled,  in- 
side cries,  Morrison  celebrates 
the  mood,  never  the  resulution 
which,  for  Morrison,  is  second  to 
feeling.  His  tender  "Madame 
George"  is  a  portrait  painted  in 
surrealistic  sleep  talk,  in  cajun 
moands  and  secret  cadences 
loosely  set  against  an  instru- 
mental background  that  sounds 
like  classical  chamber  music- 
ians tuning  up.  Born  in  Ireland, 
raised  on  American  folk  and 
blues,  Morrison  tosses  flowery 
fantasies  at  the  jerking  rock 
'n'  roll  battalions,  stalling  them 
with  cloudy  lyrics  to  consider 
and  a  mood  to  sleep  off  like  a 
hangover.  His  albums,  so  beauti- 
fully poetic  and  ethereal,  will 
last  as  long  as  rock  itself,  too 
hard  to  pin  down  to  wear  out, 
like  chasing  butterflies. 

As  a  performer,  Morrison  is 
tantalizing  often  to  the  degree 
of  Irritation.  He  is  so  wrapped 
up  in  the  perfection  of  his  work 
and  the  feeling  of  his  song  that 
he  hardly  recognizes  the  audi- 
ence, acknowledging  them  oc- 
casionally with  a  bemused  smile, 
surprised,  it  seems  that  anyone 
can  keep  up  with  him. 

Morrison  has  surrounded  him- 
self by  a  remarkable  trio  of 
musicians,  the  most  spectacu- 
lar is  pianist  Jeff  Weebus,  The 
result  is  an  intoxicating  jazz 
rock.  Morrison  himself  plays 
a  tortured  lead  guitar  (for  some 
reason  he  chose  to  play  an  am- 
plified acoustic  guitar  when  an 
electric  one  would  have  served 
his  purpose  better)  in  addition 
to  his  inimitable  vocals.  His 
voice,  for  those  who  have  not 
heard  it,  is  similar  in  texture 
to  Jose  Feliciano  although  it's 
raunchier  and  more  expressive. 

He  reluctantly  played  his  smash 
single  of  1967  "Brown  Eyed  Girl" 
but  the  tune  seemed  frivolous 
compared  with  his  new  intro- 
spective material.  His  stream  of 
consciousness  narratives,  punc- 
tuated by  forceful  escaping  feel- 
ing lifts  his  music  to  a  high  ar- 
tistic level,  while  making  his 
material  virtually  unperformable 
for  any  other  singer.  He  includes 
some  standard  rock  riffs  but  he 
makes  it  all  seem  much  more 
serious  than  simple  rock  'n' 
roll. 


Billboard 


TOMORROW 


tatfipOfXA 

SANITARY  PROTECTION  WORN  INTERNALLY 

MADE  ONLY  BY 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LID..  BARBIE.  ONT. 


van  morrison 

concerts  weekdays  and 
sunday,  8  and  10  pm 
friday  and  Saturday  8, 
10, 12  pm 

after  hours  every  friday  and 
Saturday  from  midnite  to  4  am 
hiboute nanny  every  monday 

le  hibou 

521  sussex  drive 
233-0712 
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1969  N.U.G.  ELECTIONS 

Authorized  Student  Representatives 


Dept.,  School 
Institute  & 
Faculty  Board 

Anthropology 

Architecture 
Art 

Biology 


1 

Canadian  Studies 
Chemistry 


Comparative 
^Literature 
4 

Engineering 
Economics 


English 


Geography 


Geology 


Graduate  Studies 


History 


Italian 


International 
Affairs 


No. 
to  be 
elected 

2 


Consti 
tuency 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  &  4th  year 
combined 

1st  year 
2nd  year 
2nd  year 
3rd  year 
2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  &  3rd  year 
honours  combined 
4th  year 
graduates 
Q  year  H.A. 
final  year  M.A. 
2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  year  M.  &  H. 
4th  year 
graduates 
2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  &  4th  year 
combined 

2nd  year 

3rd  &  4th  year 

combined 

graduates 

elected  at  large 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  &  4th  year 

combined 

graduates 

St.  Pat's 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year 

Q  year  M.A. 

final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  &  4tb  year 

combined 

graduates 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  &  4th  & 

graduates  combined 

Arts  Div .  I 

Arts  Div.  II 

Science 

Engineering 

School  of  Social 

Work 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  year  M.  &H. 
4th  year 
graduates 

They  do  not  have  a 
majors  or  honours 
program;  consequently 
does  not  fall  under 
provisions  of  N.U.G. 
However  ad  hoc 
arrangements  for 
representation  will 
be  made.  Check  with 
the  department 

Q  year  M.A.  i 
Tinal  year  M.A 
students  registered 
in  46.500  i 
final  year  M.A. 
students  registered 
in  46.505  1  i 

final  year  M.A. 
students  registered 
in  46.510 


Student/  Students 
Faculty        %  of 
Ratio     Whole  dept 

with  Sociology 


3/11 

2/3 
5/24 


3/16 
5/17 


23 
40 
17.2 


15.7 
22.7 


5/17 
7/35 
4/23 


22.7 
16.6 
14.8 


3/10  23 


4/9  30.7 


2/7  21.1 


Music 
Philosophy 


Physics 


Political  Science 


Psychology 


Public 

Administration 


Religion 


Sociology 


Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies 


Arts 

Faculty  Board 


Science 
Faculty  Board 


2nd  year  1 
3rd  &  4th  year 

combined  1 

graduates  1 

They  do  not  have  a 
majors  or  honours 
program;  consequently 
does  not  fall  under 
provisions  of  N.U.G. 
However  ad  hoc 
arrangements  for 
representation  will 
be  made.  Check  with 
the  department 

2nd  year  M.  &  H.  2 

3rd  year  M.  &  H.  2 

4th  year  1 

graduates  2 

all  years 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year  and 

graduates  combined 

St.  Pat's 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 

3rd  year  M.  &  H. 

4th  year 

M.A. 

Ph.  D. 

Public 

Administration 

2nd  year  majors 

3rd  year  majors 

2nd  &  3rd  honours 

combined 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd,  3rd,  and  4th 

year  In  the  B.Sc. 

program. 

Incorporated  in 
Political  Science 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  &  4th  year 
combined 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  &  4th  year 
combined 

2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd  year  M.  &  H. 
4th  year 
Q  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A.. 

elected  at  large 
2nd  year  M.  &  H. 
3rd,  4th  and 
graduates  combined 
St.  Pat's 

1st  year,  having 
taken  Q  year  at 
Carleton 
Part-time 

1st  year,  having 
taken  Q  year  at 
Carleton 
Part-time 


1/2 
4/10 


33.3 
28.5 


3/16 
3/10 


15.7 
23 


1.  The  election  has  already  taken  place 

2.  Splitting  of  3rd  and  4th  year  Into  separate  constituencies  is 


1969  N.U.G.  Elections 

Nominations     OPEN    Friday,  Oct.  17  at  9:30  a.m.  and 

CLOSE   Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  5:00  p.m. 
Campaigning     October  30  to  November  7 
Elections     (Staggered  by  Faculty)  November  10  to  14 
Nomination  forms  available  in  and  to  be  returned  to  7-2 

Part-Time  Arts  and  Science  Reps  and 
First- Year  Arts  and  Science  Reps  included 


1969 
N.U.G.  ELECTIONS 

Regulations 

ELIGIBILITY 


1.  All  full-time  students  registered  inamajoror  honours  program,  from 
second  year  and  on  are  eligible  for  election  to  departments,  com- 
mittees of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty  Board. 

2.  All  first  year  students  who  have  declared  a  m.ijor  or  honours  AND 
who  have  taken  Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to 
departments,  committees  of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty 
Board.  Such  students  shall  vote  and  run  in  the  second  year 
constituency. 

3.  Those  first  year  students  who  have  failed  a  year  at  Carleton  AND 
who  are  declared  majors  are  eligible  for  election  to  departments, 
committees  of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty  Board. 
Such  students  shall  vote  and  run  in  the  second  year  constituency. 

4.  All  those  first  year  students  in  the  faculty  of  arts  who  have  taken 
Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Arts  Faculty 
Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

5.  All  those  first  year  students  in  the  faculty  of  science  who  have 
taken  Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Science 
Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

6.  All  those  part-time  students  in  the  faculty  of  arts  are  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Arts  Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

7.  All  those  part-time  students  in  the  faculty  of  science  are  eligible 
for  election  to  the  Science  Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position 
open. 

8.  Students  registered  in  a  combined  honours  or  a  double  major 
program  must  choose  one  department  in  which  to  vote  and  to  run. 


NOMINATIONS 


1.  Nomination  forms  must  be  signed  by  three  persons  in  the  same 
constituency  as  that  in  which  the  nominee  is  running. 

2.  Nomination   forms   must  have  the   concurring  signature  of  the 
nominee. 

3.  Nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  T-2  by  5:00  P.M.  on  Wed- 
nesday, October  29. 


CAMPAIGNING 

1.  Campaigning  may  not  begin  before  Thursday,  October  30. 

2,  Course  unions  are  encouraged  to  hold  election  rallies. 
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New  University  Government 
structure  outlined,  described 


by  Eric  Morse 
There  is  news  in  the  paper  this 
week  about  the  students'  council 
by-elections,, 

And  there  is  a  full  page  ad  and 
more  about  tne  New  University 
Government  elections. 

They  are  not  the  same  thing. 

The  New  University  Government 
was  instituted  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  made  by  the 
Duff-Berdahl  Commission  in 
1966.  These  recommendations  in 
effect  called  for  student  partici- 
pation at  all  levels  of  university 
government  in  Ontario. 

This  was  followed  at  Carleton 
by  the  establishment  in  1967- 
68  of  a  joint  student-faculty  com- 
mittee, to  examine  and  work  for 
implementation  of  the  Duff-Ber- 
dahl recommendations. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  this 
committee,  the  present  New  Uni- 
versity Government  structure 
was  set  up  last  year  after  ac- 
ceptance in  a  general  student 
referendum;  the  first  students 
took  their  seats  on  the  various 
levels  of  university  government 
in  January, 

Under  present  NUG  regulations, 
the  annual  elections  of  student 
representatives  take  place  each 
fall  as  soon  as  possible.  This 
year,  council  delay  has  pushed 
elections  back  to  November. 

Election  dates  are  November 
10  to  14,  with  nominations  from 
October  17  to  29. 
lYider  NUG  the  basic  electoral 
and  representative  unit  is  the 
departmental  committee,  which 
is  made  ip  of  all  faculty  in  the 
department,  phis  as  many  stu- 
dents as  the  committee  may 
choose  to  seat.  Thogenerally  ac- 
cepted proportion  is  one  student 
for  every  three  faculty;  the  New 
University  Government  study 
committee  report  released  this 
summer  and  now  under  discus- 
sion in  council  and  in  open  stu- 
dent meetings  calls  for  parity 
on  these  and  olh^r  university 
government  bodies  -  this  is  yet 
to  be  acted  on. 

(A  list  of  what  the  departments 
are  allowing  in  the  up-coming 
i\UG  elections  is  elsewhere  in 
the  paper,) 

A  student  is  nominated  by  three 
of  his  fellows  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee of  the  department  in  which 
he  is  a  major. 

As  a  further  provision  of  NUG, 
first-year  students  may  neither 
run  nor  vote.  Flowever,  if  a  first 
year  student  has  taken  Q-Year 
at  Carleton,  or  has  failed  his 
first  year,  and  has  selected  a 
major,  he  may  run  in  his  major 
department  as  a  constituent  of 
second  year, 

A  student  representative  will 
find  that  much  of  his  work  is 
done  at  the  departmental  level. 
I'  is  here  that  policy  is  sup- 


posed to  be  initiated  -  curricu- 
lum changes  -  and  it  is  here 
that  the  hiring  and  firing  of 
professors  is  discussed  (al- 
though students  do  not  take  part 
in  these  discussions). 

It  is  also  here  that  a  student 
rep  will  bring  up  for  initial 
consideration  any  complaints  or 
problem  which  he  or  his  con- 
stituents may  have. 

A  student  who  is  elected  to  a 
department  committee  is  also 
automatically  a  member  of  his 
faculty  board:  that  is,  an  eng- 
lish  or  poli  sci  representative 
sits  on  the  arts  faculty  board 
and  a  chemistry  rep  sits  on  the 
science  faculty  board.  First  year 
students  who  have  taken  Q-year 
but  have  no  majors  are  elected 
directly  to  the  faculty  board  as 
part-time  students. 

The  faculty  boards  exercise 
general  policy  making  power  over 
the  whole  faculty.  They  are  com- 
posed of  allfacultyand  all  stu- 
dent reps  from  the  departments 
in  the  faculty.  They  consider  all 
curricular  changes  proposed  by 
their  member  departments,  as 
well  as  any  policy  matters  which 
might  affect  the  faculty  as  a 
whole. 

The  boards  have  set  up  several 
permanent  committees,  as  well 
as  ad  hoc  committees  for  special 
purposes,  all  of  which  have  both 
student  and  faculty  members. 

At  the  departmental  committee 
and  faculty  board  levels,  student 
representatives  are  directly 
elected  by  the  student  body.  The 
system  changes  at  the  higher 
levels  of  the  senate  and  board 
of  governors. 

The  senate  is  the  supreme  aca- 
demic  policy  body  of  the  un- 
iversity. 

It  must  approveall  recommend- 
ations and  any  matter  whatever 
passed  by  the  faculty  boards  and 
it  has  the  responsibility  for  such 
tilings  as  therevisionandamend- 
ments  of  NUG  itself. 

It  has  57  members,  including 
12  ex-officio  members.  The  re- 
maining 45  are  elected  from  all 
faculty  and  the  student  repre- 
sentatives to  faculty  boards  with- 
out any  differentiation  between 
the  two  groups. 

As  a  result,  the  senate  could  be 
all  student,  or  all  faculty,  or 
half-and-half,  but  sincethereare 
more  faculty  than  student  rep- 
resentatives, on  the  faculty 
boards,  these  proportions  will 
likely  always  be  mirrored  in  the 
composition  of  the  senate.  At 
present  four  students  are  sitting 
on  the  senate  with  terms  of  two 
years. 

Again,  the  NUG  study  committee 
report  now  being  considered  calls 
for  parity  on  the  senate  -  half 
students  -  half  faculty. 


MBffl 


MONTHLY 

RENTAL  CHARGES 

iTF-.TTTmgmv-t^raii.'i^   

COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  bosis  -  $8  *  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  bosis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months  are  ad- 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  hop!  II  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24    HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 
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53 


Chevron  Standard 
Limited 

Calgary,  Alberta 

offering  careers  in 

PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  compus  interviews  on 

November  6 

from  9  a.m.  until  12  noon 
for 

Post  Graduates  -  Graduates 

in 

Honours  Geology  -  Permanent  employment. 
Engineering  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 
Mathematics  and  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in 
geophysics. 

Honours  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 
Arrangements  for  personal  interviews  may  be  made  through 
the  university's  Placement  Office 


GRADUATE  RECRUITMENT  PROGRAM 


Placement  Office 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  23, 1969 
Room  360,  Tory  Building,  (the  Egg)  12:30  p.n 


Administration  Building 


(end  Inter  in  the  Placement  Office 

What's  it  like  to  work  for  a  GIANT?  The  Ontario  Public  Service  will  be  on  your  campus 
on  Thursday,  October  23rd  to  answer  questions  about  what  it  s  like  to  work  for  this 
giant  If  you're  Interested  In  knowing  more  about  It  drop  around. 

THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  30, 1969 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  PANEL,  . 

Are  you  concerned  with  the  summer  emp]oymentproblem?Have  you  a  job  for  this  coming 

summer?  Are  you  happy  with  the  present  job  situation? 

On  October  30th  a  Summer  EmpIoymentSeminarwillbe  held  to  discuss  the  above  matters 
which  are  of  concern  to  many  students, 

GUEST  PANELISTS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MANPOWER  AND  IMMIGRATION  -  Miss  des  Riviere 
ASSOCIATION  OF  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES  OF  CANADA  -  Miss  J.  Amy 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR  -  Mr,  G.  McKnlght 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION  REPRESENTATIVE 

Your  questions,  personal  opinions,  and  complaints  should  be  expressed  at  this  seminar. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION: 

Careers  for  Economists  and  Statisticians. 

Applications  should  bo  completed  on  a  UCPA  form  and  submitted  to  the  Placement 
Office  no  later  than  October  24th.  Contact  the  Placement  Office  for  further  details. 

Careers  in  Scientific  Research,  (Master  &  Doctorate) 
Applications  should  be  completed  and  submitted 
November  10th. 


the  Placement  Office  before 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL: 

Communications  Branch  only. 

Applicants  must  be  CANADIAN  CITIZENS  and  GOOD  academic  standing,  preferably 
with  an  HONOURS  degree.  The  ability  to  write  clearly  and  concisely  is  essential. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  our  office  no  later  than  October  31,  1969. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTING 

Campbell,  Lawless  &  Punchard,  Chartered  Accountants. 

Any  Arts  or  Science  graduating  students  whoaro  Interested  in  CHARTERED  ACCOUN1  OiG 
and  who  wish  to  take  their  training  in  a  medium  sized  firm  in  Toronto  should  submit 
applications  to  the  Placement  Office  no  later  than  October  31st. 

PLACEMENT  ASSISTANT 

A  position  Is  available  as  Assistant  to  Mrs,  Tremblay,  Placement  Officer.  For  further 
details  contact  Mrs.  Alder  in  the  Personnel  Office  no  later  than  noon  on  Monday,  October 
20,  1969. 


Pedro  comes  home 


The  margin  of  victory 


Black  Power  nips  Zoo  21-20 


by  Gary  Maffett 

Welcome  home,  Pedro. 

It's  been  too  long  between  visitse 

Coach  McCuaig  and  his  gallant 
young  footballers  put  onadisplay 
analogous  to  St,  George  and  the 
dragon  last  Saturday  afternoon 
on  the  downs  of  LansdownePark, 

Granting  both  size  and  a  scoring 
handicap  to  thedevious  Gee  Gees, 
who  actually  seemed  intent  on 
retaining  Pedro  foranotheryear, 
Coach  McCuaig  directed  histeam 
dramatically  to  a  21-20  thrash- 
ing of  the  Garnet  and  Grey. 

From  the  opening  whistle  there 
was  no  doubt  of  the  outcome; 
Speedy  Ron  Wolchuk  picked  up  a 
Gee  Gee  fumble  early  in  thefirst 
quarter  when  the  ball  carrier  was 


Soccer  Ravens 
shut  out  by  Queen's 

The  Soccer  Ravens  fell  flat  on 
their  chins  last  weekend,  when 
they  lost  to  Queen's  4-0. 
The  Ravens  have  a  2-2  record 
and  with  every  team  recording  at 
least  one  loss  it  is  still  a  wide 
open  race  for  the  championship. 
Tomorrow  the  Ravens  will  meet 
McGill  in  Montreal. 


Polling  locations 

1.  Tunnel  junction 

2.  Library  entrance  foyer 

3.  Loeb  second  level  foyer. 

4.  Tunnel  between  physics 

and  Steacie  buildings 

5.  Engineering  foyer 

6.  Second-level  foyer  in  Glengarry 

Polls  open  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m. 


torn  loose  from  the  ball  by  a 
savage  tackle.  Twistingandtum- 
ing,  eluding  tackle  after  tackle, 
he  bulled  his  way  into  the  Ottawa 
U.  end  zone.  Mike  Sharp 
converted. 

Awed  by  this  show  of  power,  the 
Gee  Gee  Q.B.  began  throwing  long 
passes,  fully  aware  he  would  have 
to  score  often  to  upset  the  Ravens 
of  Carleton. 

By  some  deceitful  method,  Pad- 
don,  the  Gee  Gee  Q.B.  was  able 
to  toss  T.D.  passes  totheequally 
deceitful  receivers  who  sprinted 
into  our  end  zones.  They  obvious- 
ly weren't  awareof  our  collective 
Raven  tempers. 

In  order  to  excite  our  team  to  a 
higher  degree  of  ravenousfrenzy, 
we  allowed  the  opponents  to  con- 
vert both  touchdowns  and  also 
to  kick  two  field  goals.  But  the 
toll  was  obvious.  Wehad  control- 
led and.  contained  the  Ottawa  U, 
team  at  will. 

But,  again,  enough  was  enough. 

Even  some  of  our  more  dis- 
concerted fans  were  anxious  as 
to  our  game  plan.  Our  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  loyal  fans 
chortled  in  quiet confidenceas  we 
played  with  the  obviously  intim- 
idated Garnet  and  Grey, 

So  ended  the  first  half. 

The  second  half  enabled  our 
Ravens  to  show  their  true 
colours. 

Running  and  passing  for  large 
chunks  of  offensive  yardage,  our 
boys  took  "control  of  the  game. 

Michael  Sharp  baffled  the  Gee 
Gee  defenders  withaccurate pass- 
ing and  ingenious  playmaking. 
He  topped  it  off  by  plunging  over 
for  the  T.D.  from  one  yard  out, 

Andrew  Petepice  clicked  on  a 
long  convert  to  make  it  20-14 
for  the  bad  guys  -  so  lo  speak. 

Then,  with  a  jarring  tackle, 
Petepiece  separated  ball  from 
carrier  and  robbed  Ottawa  U. 
of  any  hope  for  victory  on  the 


following  series  of  plays  follow 
ing  the  kickoff. 

Michael  Sharp  took  quick  advan- 
tage by  intentionally  kicking  on  a 
field  goal  allowing  our  hyper- 
Ravens  to  ensnare  the  U.  of  0„ 
punt  returner  for  a  single  point. 

Then  the  dam  burst. 

Our  stalwart  defense  thwarted 
the  Gee  Gee  offense  setting  up 
Ross  Reid's  60  yard  romp  for  the 
game  winning  6  points.  The  con- 
vert, in  true  dramatic  style,  was 
widP,  The  score  remained  at 
21-20  for  our  side, 

We  successfully  contained  their 
frantic  passing  attack  for  the 
balance  of  the  game. 

For  the  first  time  since  1964 
we  had  brought  Pedro  home, 

A  well-behaved  and  rather  large 
crowd  loudly  voiced  their  ap- 
pxoval.jSeveral  alumni  blinked 
with  disbelief  and  pledged  their 
undying  gratitude  at  having  seen 
a  Carleton  Panda  victory  in  their 
own  time,, 

What  the  crowd  didn't  realize 
is  that  they  witnessed  the  birth 
of  a  football  dynasty. 

The  King  of  the  Birds  fairy 
tale  had  come  true;  the  Ravens 
ruled  the  roost. 

With  regards  to  our  standing 
in  the  league  we  picked  up  our 
fourth  and  fifth  points,  remain- 
ing two  behind  Lutheran  and  one 
behind  Windsor. 

Our  remaining  games  againsl 
Laurentian  this  weekend  (away) 
and  York  next  (home)  should 
prove  interesting.  Hopefully,  with 
a  maximum  of  luck  we  can  take 
our  league  championship. 

Nevertheless,  the  Panda  is 
home;  Pedro  hopes  home  to  stay, 

The  Gee  Gees  are  buried  for 
another  year. 

Our  Ravens  are  anxious  to  show 
well  in  our  last  home  game  and 
coach  McCuaig  has  a  team  to  he 
proud  of. 

Go  Nuts  in  Sudbury  you  Ravens, 


n  fl  .A .  championship 


Varsity  Blues  defeather  tennis  Birds 


nto  Varsity  Blues  dumped 
liiptffli  Ravens  four  matches  to 
03  last  weekend  to  take  the  On- 
j^i0_Quebec  tennis  champion- 
ship- 
The 


Ravens  had  won  the  champ- 


ionship 


in  their  first  year  in  O.- 


A  A  by  defeating  Toronto  by  the 
Averse  score  last  year, 
in  addition  to  winning  the  team 
hampionship,  Toronto  won  the 
ffiual  title  when  Paul  Kent, 
timber  one  singles  for  the  Blues, 
Sated  Marinus  Wins  of  Carle- 
£  6-3,  5-7,  7-5,  6-4. 
Tne  team  title  began  as  a  tight 
match  when  Carleton  took  a  5-2 
jead  in  the  second  doubles  and 
Toronto  went  up  3-1  in  first 
doubles. 

Then  both  matches  reversed. 

Toronto's  Frank  Blythe  and  Mike 
Zimmerman  came  back  to  defeat 
Gerry  Filion  and  Mike  Pulchny  of 
Carleton,  7-5,  6-4,  in  second 
doubles.  ' 

Two  courts  away,  Carleton's  Paul 
Henry  and  Marinus  Wins  also 
staged  a  really:  they  defeated  Paul 
Kent  and  Don  Steele  of  Toronto, 
U-9,  6-3. 

A  split  in  the  singles  would  have 
meant  a  shared  championship  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Carleton. 

But  the  singles  went  mainly  one 
way. 

Don  Steele,  playing  number  four 
for  Toronto,  won  his  match  quick- 
ly and  easily,  6-2,  6-3over  Carle- 
ton Pulchny.  Steele,  only  last  sum- 
mer,  had  beaten  Terry  Leach, 
number  one  onlastyear's  Carleton 
team,  in  this  summer's  Canadian 
tournament. 

Frank  Blythe,  Toronto's  number 
three,  dumped  Gerry  Filion  6-4, 


Carleton  chutists 
capture  trophies 


The  parachuting  Ravens  added  to 
Carleton's  string  of  victories  over 
the  week-end  by  collecting  four 
out  of  six  trophies  at  the  4th 
Annual  Harwood  Davis  Trophy 
Competition  in  Brockville. 

In  the  Senior  Class  the  Carle- 
ton jumpers  made  a  clean  sweep 
with  perennial  champions  Ralph 
Shaw,  John  Robertson  and  Harro 
Trempenau  placing  first,  second, 
and  third  respectively. 

In  the  Junior  Class  (under  50 
jumps)  ex-Carletonite  Sandy  Rob- 
ertson shaded  our  Klaus  Decker 
for  first  place.  Harvey  Bigalow 
of  Brockville  Skydlvers  squeezed 
in  for  third. 

The  club  will  be  holding  a  train- 
ing session  for  prospective  new 
students  next  week. 


6-2. 

Mike  Zimmerman  of  Torontoalso 
won  his  match  against  Wins,  6-3, 
6-3. 

In  the  one  remaining  match,  Paul 
Henry  of  Carleton,  lost  the  first 
set  6-4  then  rallied  to  take  the 
second  7-5.  He  was  ahead  in  the 
third  when  Kent,  realizing  that  the 
championship  was  decided,  gave  up 
and  Henry  ran  out  the  third  set 
at  6-2.  Kent  was  trying  to  save 
some  energy  for  the  singles  final. 

In  that  final,  Kent  and  Wins  staged 
a  lengthy  match  with  many  long 
rallies  but  Kent  proved  to  be  the 
dominating  player.  He  trailed  by 
two  games  only  once  -  when  he  lost 

Football 

dominates 
Interfac 

It  was  about  this  time  last  year 
that  Science  III  was  rolling  over 
everybody  in  interfac  football.  Now 
last  year's  team  has  graduated 
into  Science  IV,  but  this  hasn't 
changed  their  football  prowess  at 
all. 

Science  IV  is  currently  in  first 
place  in  A  division  with  a  3-0 
won-lost  record.  But  there  are 
other  teams  in  there  and  other  div- 
isions who  promise  to  make  the 
championship  a  close  one. 

In  B  division,  Residence  VIII 
and  Commerce  ni  are  sharing  the 
top  spot  with  3-0  records.  In  C 
division,  Engineering  I  has  a  sim- 
ilar record.  D  division  is  headed 
by  Residence  IV  with  a  2-0  record. 

As  may  be  expected,  these  teams, 
with  Science  IV  on  top,  are  leading 
in  the  overall  point  totals.  Science 
IV  was  the  only  faculty  to  obtain 
team  points  in  the  coed  intra- 
mural golf  tournament  held  last 
Thursday,  October  16  at  the  Gat- 
ineau  Golf  and  Country  Club.  Team 
members  were  Dave  Webb,  Ian 
Fennell  and  Bob  Ambridge.  The 
individual  gross  winner  was 
Michael  Williams,  who  shot  a  79. 
The  individual  net  winner  (under 
the  Atlantic  handicap  system)  was 
Dortor  F.  Taylor. 

Next  week  the  Interfac  League 
will  get  underway.  Each  faculty 
i.e.  Arts,  Engineering,  Commerce, 
Science  and  Residence  will  be 
represented  by  one  team.  This 
League  is  designed  to  give  the 
particularly  avid  football  player 
an  opportunity  to  get  in  a  little 
more  football.  Later  on  the  League 
will  compete  in  hockey,  broom - 
ball  and  basketball.  If  you  would 
like  to  play  for  a  team,  contact 
your  whip  for  more  information 
on  game  times,  places,  etc. 


the  second  set  7-5. 

At  times,  he  proved  overwhelm- 
ing. In  the  concluding  fourth  set, 
for  example,  Wins  led  4-3.  Then 
Kent  came  back  and  finished  the 
match  winning  not  only  the  last 
three  games  but  breaking  Wins' 
service  twice  in  a  row  and  win- 
ning 12  of  the  lastl4points played. 

For  Carleton,  the  loss  to  Toronto 
meant  the  end  of  a  win  streak  that 
began  in  the  fall  of  1966. 

That  year  the  Ravens  won  the 
Ottawa-St.  Lawrence  regional  and 
championship  meets.  They  did  the 
same  in  1967.  In  1968,  the  team 
switched  to  the  0.-Q.A.A.  and 
added  a  third  championship,  this 
time  in  a  new  and  tougher  league. 

This  year,  Carleton  again  won  the 
regional  O.-Q.A.A.  meet  with  a 
24-6  record. 

For  Coach  Joe  Scanlon,  it  was 
admittedly  a  tough  defeat,  "I  felt 
the  team  was  weaker  than  last 
year,"  he  said,  "andldidn't expect 
to  defeat  Toronto. 

"But  I  did  hope  we  could  splitour 
matches  3-3.  This  would  have 
meant  a  shared  championship/' 

Scanlon  said  he  expected  to  win 
either  the  second  double  or  to  win 
two  out  of  three  singles. 

Lineups  change 

Scanlon  said  line-up  changes  by 
both  teams  may  have  changed  the 
results.  The  teams  are  allowed 
to  change  their  line-ups  between 
the  regional  and  championship 
meets. 

"I  changed  numbers  one  and  two, " 
Scanlon  said.  "As  a  result.  Paul 
Henry  defeated  Paul  Kent  of  Tor- 
onto and  that  means  our  Paul  was 
the  only  player  to  defeat  Kent  in 
intercollegiate  singles  play  this 
season. 

"But  Wins  lost  to  Zimmerman." 

"Toronto  changed  Blythe  and 
Steele,  moving  Steele  down  from 
third  to  fourth.  This  was  a  fair 
move  and  a  good  one  because 
Blythe  is  of  a  more  even  temp- 
erament than  Steele. 

"Steele  was  upset  after  losing 
the  doubles  and  I  think  he  would 
have  lost  to  Filion.  But  he  was 
just  too  strong  for  Pulchny. 

"I  would  have  liked  to  change 
three  and  four,  too,  but  that  would 
have  been  dishonest.  Filion  is 
definitely  much  stronger  than 
Pulchny." 


Brown's  Power  squad 
set  for  B-Ball  season 


Ravens'  basketball  coach  Dick 
Brown  made  his  cuts  lastSaturday 
jjnd  is  now  down  to  the  13  players 
he  will  use  in  the  upcoming  season. 

Eight  veterans  and  Ave  rookies 
Hade  the  13-man squad,  lOof  which 
™l  dress  for  league  contests. 

Bruce  Giddings,  Brian  Cavan, 
lorn  Ryan,  Bm  GiH  and  Tom 
J-rrtelli  are  the  rookies  who  will 
J*  in  action  this  year.  Put  them 
together  with  Denis  Schuthe,  Dave 
™*lhurst,  Pat  Byrne,  Hugh  Reid, 
™u  Buchanan,  Brian  Fraser,  Ian 
™»ey  and  Bob  Buchanan  and  you 
"jye  the  Raven  basketball  team. 

uave  Montagano,  whoisnowplay- 
"6  halfback  with  the  football  Rav- 
ens, should  be  out  for  practice  after 
"»  Ravens'  last  game  of  the  sea- 
s°n.  October  25. 

jWtt,  Critelli,  Byrne  and  Bill 
puchanan  will  be  playing  the  guard 
P™  while  the  others  are  all  for- 
wards, 

^oach  Brown  has  decided  not  to 
,„  e  a  junior  varisty  team  this 
hrin  Which  acc('unls  for  him  car- 
)uie  13  and  possibly  14  players 


in  the  exhibition  contests. 

While  he  figures  he  has  a  pat 
team  now,  there  is  the  possibility 
that  one  more  player  could  be 
dropped.  But  there  is  also  keen 
competition  among  the  survivors 
to  be  one  of  the  10  men  that  are 
allowed  to  dress  for  the  ten  O.Q. 
A.A.  league  games. 

When  asked  about  the  injuries 
that  seemed  to  be  plaguing  the 
Birds  in  ttieir  workouts  last  week, 
Brown  attributed  them  "to  old 
age."  He  said  Hugh  Reid's  pulled 
groin  muscle  was  the  only  injury 
to  speak  of. 

Dave  Medhurst's  leg  is  now  in 
fine  shape,  Bill  Buchanan  had 
turned  an  ankle  but  is  now  running 
at  full  strength,  and  Denis  Schuthe, 
who  was  worried  about  his  groin 
muscles,  is  feeling  stronger  after 
an  extra  week  of  practice. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this 
year's  squad  is  that  all  the  play- 
ers and  coaches,  save  one,  are 
graduates  of  the  Ottawa  High  School 
basketball  systems.  Critelli,  the 
only  outsider,  is  from  St. 
Catharines. 
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Typewriter  Liquidation 

RECONDITIONED  ELECTRICS  &  STANDARDS 
AT  WHOLESALE  PRICES! 

All  Makes  &  Models  •  $25.00  and  up !! 
Rentals  from  $5.00  per  month  ■  Other  types  of  office 
equipment  available 

Office  Equipment  Liquidators 

S2  Powell  Ave.  (off  Bank  St.,  2  streets  north  of  Carling  Ave  ) 
Phone  233-6463  or  729-6482 
Any  day  8  a.m.  >  10  p.m. 


Same  Old  Time  Service  for  Students 
In  All  4  E.  R.  Fisher  Stores  


But  the  Fashions  Have  Changed 


,  19G9-0UR6ithYr  vR  ( 


Spring  70  -  Fall  '70  Graduates 

Grad  Photos  Change 

Photos  Will 
Now  Be  Taken 
October  27  to 

November  7 


If  you  have  made  an  appointment  for  the  week  of  the  29th  it  will 
become  effective  for  the  same  time  the  week  of  the  27th. 

If  you  have  not  yet  made  an  appointment  do  so  now  on  the  bull- 
etin board  near  the  newspaper  office  or  in  the  Raven  Office. 
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•  VACANCIES  • 


University  Centre  Management  Committee 


The  Committee  which  will  be  responsible  for  running  the  day  to  day  affairs 


of  the  University  Centre  is  currently  composed  of: 

'  2  male  student  representatives 

•  2  female  student  representatives 

•  1  faculty  rep. 

•  1  Maintenance  clerical  services  rep. 

•  1  alumni  rep. 


The  2  male  student  rep.  position  are  vacant.  The  Management  Committee  invites 
application's  from  male  students  who  would  like  to  help  run  the  Centre. 
Applications  may  be  obtained  from  Student's  Association  Office  T-2 
Completed  application's  should  be  handed  to  Rick   Mortimer  (T6)  by  29th  October 


CARLETON 
CHAMBER 
CONCERTS  69/70 

BRUSSELS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA   Saturday,  15  November 


MANITOBA  UNIVERSITY  CONSORT      Saturday,  31  January 


DELLER  CONSORT 


Saturday,  6  December 


BARTOK  QUARTET 


Saturday,  21  February 


 u,  o.ju  p,m>  ana  WIM  be  ne|d  in  the  Alumni 

Theatre  of  H.  S.  Southam  Hall,  Corleton  University.  Series 
tickets  are  $3.00  for  students  and  $6.50  for  others,  and  are 
available  from  the  Information  Office,  231-3600.  Cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  Carleton  University. 


certs  begin  at  8:30  p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  the  Al 
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underground  press:  a  cultural  offensive 


By  ED  KUCERAK 

On  numerous  occasions  you've  probably  seen  a 
thin  long  haired  person  with  a  bundle  of  papers 
beneath  his  arm  standing  at  the  street  corner  flag- 
ing  down  people  as  ihey  walk  by. 

And,  as  you  go  by,  he  sticks  something  in  your 
face  saying  "You  wanna  buy  an  Octopus,  Logos, 
Straight  or  Harbinerg,..?" 

"No"  you   say,  lying,   "I've  already  got  one". 

Or  you  hand  him  a  quarter,  take  your  paper  and 
quickly  walk  away,  folding  it  under  your  arm,  hop- 
ing no  one  has  seen  you.  The  first  chance  you  get, 
you  throw  it  away. 

Or,  as  you  see  him  in  the  distance,  you  take  an- 
other direction  to  avoid  him,  fearing  he'll  attack 
you  if  you  refuse  to  buy  one  of  his  papers. 

But  sooner  or  later  your  curiosity  gets  the  better 
of  you,  you  glance  through  a  copy,  and  man,  you 
react!  You're  upset  by  the  orgy  guides  and  dirty 
ads.  You're  surprised  by  the  number  of  four  letter 
words  and  you  become  hostile  over  the  political 
articles. 

Or  you  find  the  paper  to  be  funny,  liberating  and 
you  say  "That's  Groovy!  Wow!!"  and  you  spend 
three  hours  reading  every  word. 

What  you  have  done  is  become  involved,  you  have 
reacted,  And  this  is  exactly  what  the  underground 
press  wants  you  to  do.  They  force  you  to  react, 
they  mount  a  cultural  offensive  that  is  frankly  con- 
cerned with  your  consciousness. 

Some  papers  are  hung  up  on  shock  for  shock  sake. 

Others  reflect  and  report  a  vast  youth  sub-culture: 
music,  clothes,  living  habits,  life  styles,  political 
thinking  -  that  are  not  often  reported  in  the  so- 
called  "straight  press". 

There  are  now  in  North  America  over  250  such 
underground  newspapers.  Many  of  these  papers  began 
back  in  the  early  1960's  growing  out  of  a  need  to 
express  the  drug  and  hippie  culture. 

The  early  papers,  such  as  New  York's  East  Vil- 
lage other,  San  Fransisco's  Oracle,  and  Chicago's 
Seed  were  very  visual  with  psychedelic  pictures, 
games  and  posters.  In  an  anti-word  and  non-linear 
way,  they  tried  to  communicate  the  experience  of 
taking  drugs. 

However  this  type  of  paper  soon  began  to  change 
and  branch  out.  Many  people  became  upset  over  the 
war  in  Vietnam  and  the  draft.  Others  began  to  ques- 
tion the  establishment  and  the  decisions  which  were 
made  that  would  affect  their  lives.  These  feelings 


soon  became  evident  in  the  underground  press,  gjv 
ing  it  a  mure  radical  political  form. 

Today's  underground  press,  is  found  in  various 
forms,  from  the  highly  psychedelic  format,  to  the 
extremely  politically  dedicated  to  building  a  p0]w 
itical  movement,  and  to  ant  i -establishment  muck  rack- 
ing. Many,  however  are  a  happy  combination  of  tli0 
two  extremes. 

As  the  number  of  underground  newspapers  grew 
and  as  many  papers  lacked  the  money  and  time  to 
gather  news  on  a  broader  scale,  two  underground 
news  services  werefonned.  Most  underground  papers 
belong  to  either  or  both  the  Underground  Press  Syn- 
dicate or  the  Liberation  News  Service. 

L.N.SL,  as  an  example,  was  started  in  October  1967 
and  now  supplies  over  two-hundred  papers,  mostly 
underground,  with  some  college  and  other  private 
individuals. 

It  provides  information  unavailable  tothe established 
media:  detailed  reports  of  peace-movement  activities 
drug  busts,  tales  of  police  harassment  and  brutality' 
long  diaries  and  articles  from  Hanoi  and  Cuba,  and' 
muckracking  pieces  on  such  things  as  U.S.  involve- 
ment in  Latin  America, 

The  underground  press  today  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  an  alternative  press  or  the  Fifth  Estate  as 
an  article  in  Newsweek  once  described  them. 

The  Canadian  underground  papers  are  an  offshoot 
of  the  American  papers.  None  of  them  have  a  repu- 
tation or  vast  readership  such  as  the  Berkly  Barb 
San  Francisco  Express  Times  or  The  East-Village 
Other. 

There  are  approximately  a  dozen  underground  news- 
papers in  Canada,  although  it  is  hard  to  tell.  There 
is  very  little  information  to  be  found  on  them.  Li- 
braries don't  carry  them;  the  established  papers  have 
no  files  on  them;  and  even  those  in  the  underground 
are  not  sure  of  their  number  or  location. 

The  best  by  far  is  Georgia  Straight  from  Van- 
couver mainly  because  its  the  only  one  that  manages 
to  come  out  weekly,  while  Logos  from  Montreal  is 
the  best  visual  paper. 

The  two  other  well  known  papers  are  Octopus  from 
Ottawa  and  Habinger  from  Toronto.  Both  are  of  equal 
merit,  -  dull  to  good. 

Most  of  the  Canadian  papers  carry  features  and 
cartoons  from  U.P„S,  and  L.N,S.  news  service  but 
they  depend  mostly  on  local  features  especially  rock 
reviews.  At  the  moment,  they  are  all  on  an  anti- 
pollution campaign.  In  general  however  they  are  quite 
mild  when  compared  to  their  American  counterparts. 


laugh,  cry  and  curse  with  logos 


By  MURRAY  LEITER 

To  Iwenty-five  thousand  avid,  tongue-hanging,  live- 
wire  print-heads  Logos  is  the  word. 
But  there  are  exceptions. 

Mayor  Drapeau  of  Montreal  had  been  known  to  have 
only  read  this  usually  relaxed  "underground  Montreal 
newspaper"  once,  Naturally  so;  theheadlineread MA- 
YOR SHOT  BY  DOPE-CRAZED  HIPPIE,  and  featured 
a  release  photo  of  His  Holy  Worship  on  a  front 
page  lhat  looked  at  first  glance  like  the  Montreal 
Gazette, 

His  Worship,  so  I  am  told,  testified  in  court  against 
the  Logos  people,  assuring  the  judge  that  he  had 
not  indeed  been  shot  on  the  day  in  question. 

Last  May's  issue  showed  the  picture  of  the  wife 

r,»S0S'  !°rmeT  etUtor>  Pa"'  Kirb>';  she's  holding 
a  little  policeman  in  hand;  and  sits  nude  and  knee- 
squatting  in  front  of  the  perverse  eyes  of  the  viewing 
public  (me  the  reader,  and  Municipal  Court)  so  that 
now  Mr.  Kirby  is  up  on  charges  of  obscenity 
I  think  the  Logos  tribe  will  tell  you  that  the  cod 
was  more  obscene.  v 
People,  suggests  Laird  Baldwin  of  the  paper,  tend  to 
misunderstand  its  purpose. 
They  look   for  political  allignment,  gutsy  news, 
actualities  ',  and  what  they  find  is  artwork  (superb) 
creative  writing,  the  occasionally  inspired  cartoon 
strip,  reports  on  local  busts,  and  articles  of  pro- 
test on  every  subject  under  the  sun 

There  are  reviews,  reports  from  Liberation  News 
Service  a  hea  th  food  service,  information  for  guys 
and  chicks  looking  for  places  to  crash,  a  girl  called 
Rhonda  with  recipes  and  angry  letters  to  the  editor 
Logos  has  been  criticized  for  being  shallow,  un- 
informative,  super-hip,  a  publication  "attracting  the 
attention  of  the  decidedly  immature..." 
But   then,  at  times  you  wonder  about  where  the 
Feedback"  letters  come  from.  Hip  editors  write 
to  themselves:  it's  fulfilling  and  self-analytical  But 
let  s  be  straight  about  it.  Logos  is  not  a  newspaper 
and  not  an  editorialized  regime."There  is  no  editor 
and  every  person  who  lifts  his  finger  to  lick  a  label 
around  here  is  an  editor." 
Logos  was  never  written  to  compete  with  The 
Gazette,  The  Star,  La  Presse,  or  even  Midnight. 
Logos  is  the  sum  of  a  lot  of  heads  and  a  lot  of 
creative  and  sometimes  uncreative  minds,  but  it  is 
not  the  reflection  of  someone's  personalitv.  Logos 
means  help  for  American  resisters.  Logos  has  meant 


food  for  hungry  people,  Logos  means  contacts  for 
those  who  are  in  trouble,  Logos  also  means  colour, 
eye-strain,  disturbing  of  one's  mental  security,  and 
a  group  of  people  who  seemed  a  lot  more  at  ease,  a 
lot  less  up-tight  and  self-important  that  what  you 
can  see  on  the  streets  of  Ottawa. 

The  August  issue  of  Logos  was,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  finest,  most  artistic,  and  intelligently 
written  issues  to  come  out  of  this  country's  under- 
ground press. 

The  article  on  Rock,  by  Aaron  Howard,  Larry  Yur- 
din's  "Don't  Touch  Your  Dial,  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples. The  amount  of  varied  colours  hints  that  their 
printing  bill  must  be  a  real  bind! 

With  the  Montreal  Star  helping  defend  them  against 
police  harassment  of  street  sellers,  Logos  has  been 
concentrating  more  and  more  on  creative  work.  They 
are  also  discussing  getting  more  involved  in  such 
things  as  ticket  sales,  and  shows,  to  let  the  sellers 
make  more  off  their  sales.  Right  now  they  are  try- 
ing to  get  the  Incredible  String  Band  from  England 
into  Montreal, 

Logos  avoids  if  possible  being  slave  to  the  syn- 
dicate news  bits  that  come  in  from  other  rags,  and 
from  spending  too  much  time  on  local  underground 
news  reporting. 

A  newspaper,  the  Local  Rag,  tells  all  about  the  big 
busts,  St.  Leonard,  Sir  George,  where  the  communes 
are,  where  to  find  what  and  at  what  reasonable  cost 
and  an  application  form  for  literature  from  Sex- 
ual Services  for  the  Liberated. 

They  tell  you  to  listen  to  WZAP  radio  to  hear  more 
from  Mr.  Natural;  The  Man  from  Afghanistan,  and 
remind  you  that  Anarchism  is  Topless 

You  mil  find  the  Local  Rag  on  sale  a't  the  Magician 
on  the  market  and  Logos  is  sold  atLovey  and  dive's' 
the  out-of-town  price  is  35  cents,  which  may  mean 
digging  beyond  the  bus-tickets,  but  reading  time  is  a 
guaranteed  minimum  of  one  to  five  hours,  especially 
Circles0"  10  fead  °"  diagonals  and  aro""d  in 

They've  been  experimenting  on  space-maximization 
Logos  will  make  you  laugh,  cry,  perhaps  fondle 
someone  and  after  that  it  can  be  bound,  or  used  as 
reasonably  good  rolling  paper. 

Glue  is  not  provided. 

The  paper  is  only  two  years  old,  and  as  yet  has- 
only  six  thousand  American  readers.  Maybe  next 
year  they'l  have  provided  glue. 
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octupus 
is 

'doing  its  own 


BY  ALF  CRYDERMAN 


thing 


"We  try  to  present  an  alterna- 
tive point  of  view,"  says  Kim 
Lambert,  co-editor  of  Octopus, 
Ottawa's  only  underground  news- 
paper. 

"We  believe  everybody  should  be 
able  to  do  their  own  thing  as  long 
as  they  don't  bug  anyone  else." 

Lambert,  a  second  year  arts  stu- 
dent in  English  and  History,  says 
the  paper  wants  to  show  that  you 
shouldn't  believe  everything  from 
anybody's  point  of  view,  presum- 
ably including  theirs. 

Canadian  Free  Press 

Octopus,  put  together  and  pub- 
lished in  Ottawa,  was  formerly  The 
Canadian  Free  Press.  It  wa  s 
started  in  Ottawa  in  January  '67 
by  Steve  Harris  -  who  has  since 
left  the  paper  and  returned  as  co- 
editor  with  Lambert.  He  is  also  a 
part-time  student. 

They  changed  the  name  to  Octopus 
cbort  this  time  last  year  because 
an  advertising  magazine  in  Toronto 
started  using  the  same  name.  Why 
call  it  Octopus?  -  "best  sugges- 
tion that  came  up,"  said  Lambert. 

It  comes  out  about  once  a  month, 
printed  off  typed  layout  pages,  and 
has  a  circulation  of  5,000.  "We 
manage  to  sell  or  distribute  most 
of  them,  more  or  less,"  Lambert 
says  with  a  smile. 
Except  for  the  typists  who  re- 
ceive some  pay,  all  the  people 
working  on  it  are  volunteers.  When 
asked  how  be  became  co-editor 
Lambert  answers,  "No  one  else 
to  do  it," 
The  Octopus  costs  from  $300- 
500  per  issue  to  print  and  is 
sold  for  25  cents;  the  paper  keeps 
15  cents  and  whoever  sells  it 
gets  the  other  dime. 

Buy  it  -  Sell  it! 

Assuming  they  sell  most  of  them 
they  can  actually  make  a  few 
bucks  on  it,  Advertising  is  light, 
usually  for  places  like  Le  Hibou 
and  Lovey  and  Clive's.  Subscrip- 
tions  cost  $2.50  for  15  issues. 

Anybody  who  wants  to  can  drop 
into  the  Drop-In  Centre  at  70  Nich- 
olas St.  or  The  Magician,  a  market 
boutique  at  35  York  St.  and  pick 
up  copies  to  sell.  Lambert  says 
they  can  always  use  a  few  more 
vendors. 


You  can  find  people  selling  Oc- 
topus almost  any  place,  except 
right  on  the  Mall.  Quite  often  you  'II 
see  a  vendor  on  Elgin  St,  -  at  the 
end  of  the  Mall. 

Apparently  the  Mall  is  sacred 
ground  Creadprivateproperty)for- 
bidden  to  the  lies  of  Octopus,  al- 
though the  Journal,  Citizen  and 
Le  Droit  are  openly  flaunted  with 
impunity. 

Legal  hassles 

On  June  30  and  July  1  this  sum- 
mer, Juergen  Dankwort,  a  staffer 
and  vendorof  Octopus,  was  charged 
for  selling  Octopus  on  the  Mall 
under  a  city  by-law.  His  application 
to  sell  the  paper  there  had  been 
turned  down  by  the  Pedestrian 
Mall  Authority. 

His  appearance  in  court  on  the 
two  charges  led  to  Dankwort  being 
ordered  to  sign  a  bond  "to  be  of 
good  order  and  keep  the  peace  for 
six  months."  Advised  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Civil  Liberties  Union  Dank- 
wort refused  to  sign  the  peace 
bond.  Lambert  says  the  accused 
ended  up  spending  two  days  in  jail. 

Long  hair  syndrome 

When  asked  about  the  Ottawa  po- 
lice Lambert  described  them  as 
"really  good,"  but  termed  the 
Feds  "ridiculous."  He  went  on 
to  say  the  paper  itself  doesn't 
suffer  much  harassment  but  that 
many  of  the  people  involved  with 
it  are  harassed,  along  with  those 
who  aren't  involved  with  the  paper 
because  of  what  is  sometimes  call- 
ed "the  long  hair  syndrome." 

Lambert  puts  it  bluntly,  "If  you've 
got  long  hair  -  you're  worse  than 
a  nigger. ' '  Lambert  who  has 
shoulder  length  blond  hair  and  a 
darker,  untrimmed  beard,  said  he 
was  once  beaten  up  for  no  other 
reason  than  his  hair. 

He  looks  anguishingly  sincere, 

Victor,  another  Octopus  staffer 
and  vendor  who  has  shoulder  length 
dark  curly  brown  hair,  says  he  was 
once  told  by  an  Ottawa  policeman 
on  the  Mall  to  move  along.  When 
Victor  protested  and  said  he  wasn't 
bothering  anyone  he  was  told  by  the 
policeman,  "If  you  got  long  hair, 
vou're  bothering  people." 


! 


Octopus  is  also  sold  at  the  Ma- 
gician, Lovey  and Ciive 'sand other 
Ottawa  boutiques.  At  the  moment 
they're  trying  to  make  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  Carleton  book- 
store that  it  be  sold  there. 

But  businessmen? 

Editor  Lambert  says  many  would 
be  surprised  at  who  buys  Octopus. 
To  a  large  extent  it's  not  the 
university  crowd,  or  the  age  group 
at  which  it's  aimed,  but  a  good 
number  of  businessmen  buy  it,  pos- 
sibly to  keep  up  with  what  the 
literate  young  are  doing. 

"We  get  a  real  good  cross- 
section,"  says  Lambert. 

"Real  freedom  and  happiness" 
is  what  we  like  to  push  in  the 
paper"  says  Lambert.  "We  try  to 
print  positive  articles,  not  negative 
criticism.  It's  no  use  attacking 
things  unless  you  have  something 
else  to  offer." 


The  syndicate 

A  member  of  the  Underground 
Press  Syndicate  (UPS),  which  in- 
cludes some  of  the  more  famous 
underground  papers  like  the  Berk- 
eley Barb,  Bauls  of  the  Brickyard 
and  Vancouver's  Georgia  Strait, 
Octopus  does  run  a  number  of  re- 
prints from  the  other  members. 

Local  features 

But  most  of  their  stuff  is  local, 
Lambert  point  out. 

There  have  been  articles  on  what 
E.  B.  Eddy  has  been  doing  about 
polluting  the  Ottawa  River  (ap- 
parently a  lot  when  it  comes  to 
pollution  but  little  towards  rem- 
edy), local  activities  of  the  Ca- 
nadian Civil  Liberties  Union  (other 
than  helping  Octopus  vendors),  how 
not  to  get  across  the  American 
border  (bring  along  several  hun- 
dred copies  of  Octopus)  and  the 
local  film  and  theatre  scene. 

Such  timely  information  as  what 
numbers  to  call  if  you  can  help 
American  draft  dodgers,  or  the 
number  of  the  Civil  Liberties  peo- 
ple, the  going  prices  for  drugs  and 
such  public  services  as  how  to  brew 
your  own  brew  are  also  thrown  in. 


Movie  and  book  reviews  are  few 
in  number,  but  there  is  a  good 
coverage  of  the  music  scene,  par- 
ticularly rock  and  new  jazz  al- 
bums, plus  coverage  of  and  the 
occasional  pictorial  features  on 
pop  festivals.  There  is  also  the 
irregular  special  on  poetry  and 
prose.  Upcoming  features  include 
articles  on  the  music  scene  in 
Detroit  and  the  new  jazz  (Or- 
nette  Coleman  type). 


It's  clean 

So  called  underground  obscenity 
is  notprevalent.  People  in  illustra- 
tions tend  to  have  genitals  (most 
people  do,  you  know)  but  use  of 
all  those  four-letter  words  is  sur- 
prisingly rare. 

Other  plans  for  the  future  - 
"Anything  that  comes  up." 

As  with  most  volunteer  efforts, 
bodies  are  sometimes  scarce, 
Lambert  will  readily  admit. 

He  says  he  spends  a  great  amount 
of  time  phoning  people  to  see  if 
they  have  anything  printable  and 
urging  them  to  bring  it  into  The 
Magician  where  he  works. 

That  goes  for  anybody,  Lambert 
says.  If  you  got  anything  topical, 
socially  or  culturally  interesting, 
hopefully  non-political,  that  you'd 
like  to  see  in  print,  bring  it  in, 
articles,  prose,  cartoons,  photos, 
poetry,  et  al.  Seek  and  ye  shall 
find. 


Public  services 

Also,  if  you  want  to  advertise 
your  party  or  your  group  has 
some  event  or  meeting,  let  Oc- 
topus know.  They  are  starting 
a  new,  regular  calendar,  who's 
doing  what  when  type  thing  and 
it's  free.  Take  advantage,  people. 

If  you've  never  read  any  of  the 
underground  papers,  here's  your 
chance  with  Ottawa's  own.  They 
do  have  a  purpose.  As  George 
Harrison  says  on  the  cover  of  the 
latest  issue  (Volume  2,  #13):  "You 
Can't  Even  Say  What  Itls",  papers 
like  Octopus  are  beginning  to  do 
just  that. 
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section  two 


Ottawa's 
Boutiques: 

A  visit  to  the  above  ground 
dens  of  the  underground 

.  -  Jan  Walter 


Montreal  and  Toronto  boutiques  still  have  little  to 
fear  from  Ottawa  competition.  The  increased  number 
of  local  shops  has  failed  to  provide  an  adequate 
selection  of  goods  and  crafts.  A  recent  Tribal  Head 
team, collectively  disorganized  but  individually  bril- 
liant, reached  this  devastating  conclusion  after  weeks 
of  exhaustive  research  of  the  Ottawa  scene.  The 
following  survey  of  shops  will  hopefully  lead  to  a 
greater  sophistication  on  thepartof  Carleton'sfashion 
and  culture  -  conscious  student  body. 

Sunn/side  Up 

If  you  have  ever  taken  a  1/A  bus  to  Carleton  you 
have  probably  passed  the  university's  closest  bouti- 
que, Sunnyside  Up,  at  the  corner  of  Seneca  and 
Sunnyside,  carries  the  standard  boutique  fare  of 
hand-made  clothes,  jewellery,  pottery,  posters  and 
head  supplies,  plus  a  few  extras.  There  is  an  un- 
usually large  selection  of  poetry  publications  (mostly 
Canadian  authors)  and  it  is  one  of  the  very  few 
places  in  Ottawa  where  you  can  find  'batiks'.  On 
the  whole  the  clothes  are  in  small  sizes  with  large 
pricetagsbuttheydomakemadetomeasure  items.  The 
atmosphere  is  inviting  with  burning  incense 
and  friendly  clerks.  Get  off  the  bus  sometime 
and  have  a  look  at  one  of  the  city's  better  craft 
shops. 

The  Magic  Box 

Next  to  the  Mayfiar  Theatre  on  Bank  Street  is 
one  of  the  newer  and  more  disappointing  boutiques. 
Opened  last  March,  it  is  handicapped  by  a  poor 
location  and  lack  of  space.  Unfortunately  the  over- 
all impression  is  reminiscent  of  a  church  bazaar. 
They  carry  too  many  unrelated  items:  Gordon  Fraser 
greeting  cards,  place  mats,  scarves,  a  line  of  cos- 
metics, and  the  kind  of  slippers  that  grandmothers 
knit, 

A  closer  look  among  the  hand-made  clothes  will 
sometimes  reveal  a  one-of-a-kind  article  that  is 
a  genuine  find  and  the  prices  are  reasonable  for  the 
quality  of  work  and  fabrics  used.  On  the  whole 
however,  there  is  little  here  for  the  university  stu- 
dent. 


Thelma's  Bun 

Another  shop  with  a  need  for  more  space  is  Thel- 
ma's Bun,  presently  at  591  Bank  Street  but  re- 
locating soon  in  the  down-town  area.  Exclusively  a 
clothes  boutique  for  men  and  women,  the  shop  of 
managers  Bill  Davis  and  Mike  Provost  is  best 
known  for  its  good  selection  of  corduroy  pants.  Most 
items  are  brand  name,  including  Italian  knit  swea- 
ters, although  their  seamstresses  will  make  custom 
outfits  from  their  own  selected  designs. 

Fortunately,  for  those  who  are  looking  for  well- 
designed  rags  that  aren't  too  far  out,  Bill  &  Mike 
are  persevering.  Since  opening  in  June  of  this  year, 
the  management  has  had  problems  with  thieves 
and  with  the  police  over  their  changeroom,  an  au- 
thentic Luskville  outhouse. 

The  Pot  Belly 

A  well-established  boutique,  the  Pot  Belly  down- 
stairs at  the  comer  of  Sparks  and  Elgin,  caters 
mostly  to  working  girls.  Prices  for  the  clothes  are 
high  but  the  quality  of  their  handmade  clothes  is 
better  than  the  local  average.  There  is  an  assort- 
ment of  jewellery  and  handbags  that  are  unique 
yet  the  atmosphere  is  unappealingly  commercial.' 


Lovey  and  Clive 

Fast  losing  its  status  as  a  boutique  is  Lovey  and 
Clive  City  on  George  Street  in  the  market,  Clive 
himself  calls  it  a  "hip  department  store"  and  the 
racks  of  manufactured  clothes  give  one  that  bargain 
basement  feeling.  Most  however  are  made  from 
their  own  designs. 

In  another  room  is  an  assortment  of  head  supplies, 
jewellery,  paper  creations  and  other  crass  goods. 
"We're  junky,  we're  everything",  says  Clive.  The 
reasonable  prices  and  huge  selection  is,  in  large 
part,  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  Lovey 
and  Clive  empire.  Their  clientele  is  young  and  the 
only  criteria  they  have  for  determining  what  to  carry, 
is  that  they  themselves  can  use  it. 
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The  Difference 

Across  the  road  from  the  City  is  Lovey's  own 
thing,  The  Difference.  There  is  more  here  for  the 
university  student  in  the  way  of  jumpsuits  and  apache 
shirts  for  men  and  women  on  a  made-to-measure 
basis  only.  In  a  single  small  room  with  a  striking 
black  and  white  decor,  Lovey  caters  to  the  "arts- 
theatre  crowd"  with  unusual  fabrics  and  good  qual- 
ity workmanship. 

The  Magician 

The  third  L,  and  C,  enterprise  is  the  record  and 
poster  place,  the  Magician.  For  posters  there  is  no 
other  place  to  go:  they  have  it  all  from  Beardsley 
to  Art  nouveau  to  Personality,  and  many  are  avail- 
able only  through  them.  The  record  stock  Is,  admit- 
tedly, highly  selective:  underground,  acid  and  pop 
rock,  but  the  prices  make  it  almost  worth  beginning 
a  collection.  The  aim  is  to  eventually  sell  all  albums 
for  $3,99.  They  are  well  on  the  way  to  realizing  this 
with  much  of  their  stock  well  below  the  usual  record 
store  cost.  Also  it's  the  only  place  that  one  can 
find  Tarot  Cards  as  well  as  literature  on  the  occult 
in  general. 


Wild  Things 

Wild  Things  have  been  on  Clarence  Street  in  the 
market  for  almost  three  years  but  in  that  time  it 
has  not  developed  beyond  that  'United  Cigar  Store' 
stage.  The  clothes  are  few  and  overpriced;  the 
rest  of  the  goods  are  largely  junque. 

Looking  Glass 

Down  on  Sussex  is  a  shop  opened  just  six  months 
ago  by  an  enterprising  do-it-yourselfer.  Having  made 
clothes  for  other  boutiques,  Sandy  Garland  decided 
to  open  her  own  and  sell  the  crocheted  dresses 
that  are  the  main  feature  of  the  store.  Other  hand- 
made clothes  run  from  twenty  to  sixty  dollars. 
Ties,  scarves  and  clothes-line  rope  belts  make  up 
the  balance  of  a  small  but  interesting  selection, 

Isabel  Jones  and  Curabel  Lee 

Marybeth  Howes  and  Sandra  Todd,  alias  Isabel  Jones 
and  Curabel  Lee,  win  our  vote  for  the  most  im- 
aginative boutique  of  those  visited.  Located  on  Sus- 
sex the  shop  consists  of  two  spacious  rooms  in 
the  ground  floor  of  what  was  once  the  Chastel 
Hotel.  These  have  been  lavishly  decorated  with 
Victorian  furnishings,  antiques  and  a  barber-chair. 

"We'renotamovey-groovy  type  of  boutique",  says 
Isabel,  The  Julian  Bream  tape  in  the  background 
as  well  as  the  price  range  of  the  clothes  are  an 
indication  that  this  indeed  is  not  a  shop  for  the 
teenybopper.  One  can  pay  up  to  a  hundred  dollars 
for  a  dress  of  Indian  silk,  a  Swedish  import  or  a 
handwoven  dress  loomed  on  the  premises. 

Apart  from  clothes,  there  are  ostrich  boas,  sauna 
soap,  candles,  stuffed  animals,  and  antique  paraphen- 
alia,  all  of  which  are  well  worth  the  price.  This 
shop  brings  Ottawa  closest  to  the  Montreal  variety 
of  boutique  which  this  city  needs. 
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In  an  attempt  to  show  the  type  of  problems  that 
underground  papers  face  from  issue  to  Issue,  the 
Tribal  Head  has  decided  to  reprint  two  articles  from 
two  underground  papers. 
One  article  from  the  September  issue  of  Georgia 
Straight  deals  with  the  nine  charges  of  obscenity 
which  were  laid  against  the  Straight  and  it's  editors. 
The  other  article  from  the  August  issue  of  Octopus 
is  a  vendor's  personal  account  of  the  difficulties  he 
runs  into  selling  the  paper. 


octopus 
trouble 

Reprinted  from  August 
issue  of  Octupus 
Normand  Serra  is  me  Octopus' best  vendor  and  dealtog 
always  on  the  same  corner  (Elgin  St.  justoff  the  Mali) 
has  come  to  be  known  something  of  a  landmark. 
He  also  contributes  the  series  of  French  articles 
that  regularly  appear  in  our  paper.  This  transcript 
is  typical  of  police  harrassment  on  street  sales, 
which  is  perfectly  legal  (except  on  the  Mall,  and 
federal  property)  and  on  which  the  Octopus  depends. 
Normand  was  picked  up  a  second  time  after  this 
and  was  put  through  much  the  sams  hassle  without 
a  charge  being  laid.  On  speaking  to  our  lawyer  we 
decided  it  was  useless  to  lay  a  charge  ouselves  un- 
less further  hassle  evolved,  especially  since  it  may 
have  been  coincidence  that  Normand  was  picked  up 
a  second  time. 

15h30 

I  was  selling  my  papers  on  the  corner  of  Sparks 
and  Elgin  when  P.C.  Thorn  Scharf  No.  49B  asked 
me  my  name.  At  the  same  time  I  motioned  to  a 
friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 

I  told  him  that  1  was  not  selling  on  the  mall,  then 
he  asked  if  I  had  a  wallet.  I  answered  that  I  did  not. 
Consequently  he  told  me  that  I  must  go  with  him  to 
the  police  station.  I  told  him  he  could  not  arrest 
me.  for  having  sold  on  the  mall,  because  I  didn't 
and  that  I  had  witnesses.  The  witnesses  told  the 
officer  what  they  had  seen.  The  cop  then  told  me  that 
they  could  not  be  witnesses  because  they  were  sell- 
ing with  me. 

15h35 

The  police  car  arrived  and  I  got  in  to  go  to  the 
station.  I  told  the  policeman  who  had  just  arrived 
the  same  story,  and  that  consequently,  they  did  not 
have  the  right  to  arrest  me,  He  then  asked  me  if 
1  wanted  to  bet.  I  said  that  I  had  witnesses.  He  told 
me  to  shut  up. 

15h40 

Upon  arriving  at  the  station  I  was  taken  to  the 
morality  office  I  asked  if  I  could  phone  a  lawyer 
and  was  told  to  wait.  On  the  map  which  they  made, 
of  the  corner  of  Sparks  and  Elgin,  I  indicated  where 
I  had  been,  but  they  stubbornly  insisted  that  I  was 
on  the  Mall.  I  told  them  again  of  my  witnesses. 


The  detective  said  that,  that  was  not  important, 


he  told  the  officer  that  no  one  could  say  for  su!? 
whether  the  place  I  had  been  was  the  mall  or  Ek!6 
The  cop  insisted  it  was  Sparks  but  the  detectiv" 
repeated  to  him  that  it  was  obscure  and  thus  " 
matter  of  opinion.  The  detective  started  to  ieaaf 
through  the  paper  and  asked  me  if  it  was  my  0rtf 
means  of  earning  a  living.  I  answered  in  the  af 
firmative.  Then,  reading  an  article  on  page  3  con* 
cerning  a  "BUST"  where  the  police  behaved  poorly 
he  told  me  that  this  could  only  hinder  my  case 
He  asked  me  if  I  was  not  ashamed  to  write  suCk 
an  article.  I  told  him  that  I  was  not  the  one  whn 
had  written  it  but  that  I  was  certain  it  contained  the 
truth.  He  asked  me  how  we  differed,  I  said  it  ^a! 
a  question  of  sincerity.  He  asked  me  why  I  C0(5 
sidered  myself  to  be  the  more  sincere.  I  replj^ 
that  if  a  policeman  arrests  an  individual  being  fujjv 
aware  that  the  accusation  is  false  and  is  prepared 
to  swear  in  court  that  it  is  true,  I  have  no  other 
choice  than  to  conclude  that  he  is  lying  and  lacks 
sincereity,  and  see  nothing  but  discrimination. 


On  page  3  of  the  newspaper  (vol.  2,  no.  10),  there 
is  a  drawing  (penisburger).  Referring  to  it,  the 
cop  asked  whether  I  would  remove  this  illustration 
if  I  sent  a  copy  to  my  mother.  I  replied  that  I  al. 
ready  sent  a  copy  of  Octopus  to  my  parents.  He 
told  me  that  was  a  clear  indication  of  the  type  0f 
education  my  parents  had  given  me. 

Several  detectives  picked  up  a  copy  and  leafed 
through  them,  while  a  cop  searched  in  a  law  book 
for  the  possibility  of  being  able  to  lay  a  charge. 

Between  this  time  and  16h05  many  detectives  in- 
sulted me  with  cutting  remarks  1  am  unable  to 
write,  being  so  disgusted  by  it  that  I  no  longer  paid 
attention. 


My  papers  were  given  back  to  me  and  I  was  told 
that  they  would  keep  one  copy  to  show  to  a  judge, 
or  something  to  that  effect  0  didn't  clearly  under- 
stand) to  determine  if  it  was  possible  to  lay  a  charge. 
A  detective  asked  me  if  I  was  ashamed  for  selling 
such  obscenity.  I  answered  that  obscenity  did  not 
exist  except  in  the  mind.  I  don't  think  he  understood. 

16hl0 

The  detectives  gathered  together  in  the  corridor  to 
discuss  my  case  -  then  returned  and  asked  my 
name,  my  address,  my  age  and  my  telephone  num- 
ber. I  took  the  name  of  the  officer  who  had  ar- 
rested me  and  was  then  allowed  to  leave  &6M5) 
after  being  cautioned  that  I  would  be  arrested  if 
I 'sold  again  on  the  same  corner. 


three  obscenity  charges  dismissed 


Reprinted  from  September  issue  of  Georgia  Straight    -by  Stephen  Brown 


We  won  -  at  last. 

Judge  Bernard  Isman  dismissed  three  out  of 
three  obscenity  charges  (nine  counts  in  all)  against 
the  Georgia  Straight  after  a  three-hour  trial  Tues- 
day. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  courts  have  dismissed 
any  of  the  long  series  of  charges  laid  on  the  Straight 
by  the  police  and  other  authorities. 

Isman  dismissed  the  first  obscenity  charge,  for  a 
syndicated  interview  with  'Cynthia  Plastercaster', 
a  Los  Angeles  chick  who  makes  statues  of  penises, 
on  the  grounds  that  this  one  article  did  not  render 
the  whole  publication  obscene. 

"I  cannot  possibly  deem  the  whole  publication  to 
be  obscene  Because  the  dominant  character  of  the 
newspaper  is  not  undue  exploitation  of  sex,"  he  said 
in  his  decision. 

The  judge  dismissed  the  obscenity  rap  for  a  back- 
cover  drawing  of  Acidman  showing  his  genitals, 
because  "while  the  picture  offends  my  sense  of  what 
may  be  proper,"  judges  are  not  entitled  to  decide 
what  is  obscene  on  the  basis  of  their  personal 
opinion. 

The  other  half  of  the  charge,  against  a  cartoon 
showing  a  dog  urinating  on  a  fire  hydrant,  was  also 
dismissed. 

He  dismissed  the  charges  against  a  classified  ad 
by  a  guy  who  wanted  a  girl  for  muff-diving  on  the 
basis  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  word,  that  it 
is  not  in  general  use  as  an  expression  for  cunilingus 
and  therefore  is  not  obscene. 

Isman  said  of  the  charges:  "It  is  common  know- 
ledge that  there  are  publications  sold  in  every 
newsstand  and  grocery  full  of  nothing  but  obscene 
matter;  it  has  always  been  a  puzzle  to  me  why  some 
publications  are  singled  out  for  charges." 

Lawyer  John  Laxton,  defending  the  Straight,  caUed 
the  charges  "patently  absurd"  and  urged  that  a  full 
inquiry  be  held  to  discuss  why  the  police  laid  the 
charges  in  the  first  place. 

"It  is  time  to  bring  the  persecution  against  this 
newspaper  to  an  end." 

"It  is  clear  this  paper  has  been  victimized,  singled 
out.  This  is  an  abuse  of  the  judiciary  process." 

Laxton  went  on  to  argue  that  the  fact  the  Straight 
is  bought  and  read  by  a  large  segment  of  the  public 
and  has  been  publishing  for  two  years  is  evidence 
that  it  is  not  flaunting  "community  standards". 


"What  is  obscenity  can  definitely  not  be  set  by 
those  with  conservative,  puritan  tastes  or  by  the 
lowest  common  denominator  of  taste,"  said  Laxton. 
There  had  to  be  some  in-between  consensus. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  whether  something  was 
obscene,  tolerance  must  be  the  rule  rather  than 
proscription,  because  the  latter  could  cause 
suppression  of  creative  activity  in  our  supposedly 
free  society. 

For  a  publication  to  be  deemed  obscene  under  the 
law,  it  is  necessary  that  its  dominant  theme  be 
exploitation  of  sex. 

Laxton  pointed  out  that  publications  which  obviously 
do  exploit  sex,  such  as  Dude,  Playboy  and  Escapade, 
have  been  acquitted  in  obscenity  cases  elsewhere 
because  it  was  fuled  that  sex  exploitation  was  not 
predominant  in  the  magazine's  content.  Yet  the  issue 
of  Dude  he  presented  as  evidence  had  15  to  72  pages 
on  sex. 

"Let  us  now  turn  to  the  Georgia  Straight  issue 
in  this  case.  Of  20  pages,  only  one  or  two  are  on 
sex.    Most  of  the  content  was  social-political. 

And  it  was  "incredible"  that  the  cartoon  of  the 
dog  urinating  should  be  charged  as  obscenity  said 
Laxton,  since  it  was  only  "performing  a  biological 
function  that  dogs  are  seen  doing  on  the  streets 
every  day." 

"From  a  general  reading,  it  is  impossible  to 
conclude  that  the  dominant  character  of  the  Georgia 
Straight  is  to  exploit  sex,  in  spite  of  the  popular 
mythology  about  the  paper. 

"In  contrast,  there  is  no  question  that  the  domin- 
ant characteristic  of  Playboy  is  sex  exploitation 
Sex  plays  a  minimal  part  in  the  Straight  and  where 
it  does  come  in,  it  comes  as  a  serious  philosophical 
comment  on  the  public  hypocrisy  regarding  sex  It 
is  not  put  in  to  exploit  it  or  to  increase  sales  " 

Laxton  charged  that  the  obscenity  charge  on  the 
dog  cartoon  was  "an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this 
court    and  "an  abuse  of  the  prosecutor's  office  " 

Regarding  Acidman's  balls,  Laxton  said:  "Nuditv 
r  Tr-**,  has,.been  dete™ined  by  the  Supreme 
m  this  city  we  have  a  (nude)  statue  in  front  of 
The  Province  (Pacific  Press)  building  '• 

or5«nne  »CidmS  £!Cture  showed  a  man  with  an 
erection,  it  could  be  connoted  as  sex,  but  not  the 
mere  portraval  of  genitals." 


On  the  muff-diving  want-add,  Laxton  said  it  is 
legal  to  do  it  (cunilingus),  to  describe  it  in  books, 
to  show  it  in  movies.  "Therefore  it  must  be  legal 
to(  advertise  for  it  to  occur  in  a  private  apartment," 

"he  pointed  out  that  the  recent  movie  "Heronymus 
Merkin"  has  scenes  showing  cunilingus  as  well  as 
one  showing  a  girl  having  sexual  intercourse  with  a 
donkey. 

"If  you  compare  the  Georgia  Straight  with  these 
sleazy,  sex-ridden  tabloids  (Midnight,  National  In- 
quirer, etc.)  it  is  clear  that  the  Straight  is  a  rel- 
atively angelic,  puritan,  conservative  paper,"  said 
Laxton. 

And  Playboy,  a  costly  magazine  "accepted  as  rep- 
resenting middle-class  values",  ran  an  issue  on 
the  Heronymus  Merkin  film  with  full-color  pictures 
of  "the  whole  thing,  cunilingus,  intercourse,  the 
works." 

"There  cannot  be  two  standards,  one  for  Playboy 
and  another  for  the  Georgia  Straight,  one  for  the 
sleazy  tabloids  and  another  for  the  Georgia  Straight. " 

Laxton  further  underlined  the  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
crimination behind  the  charges  against  the  Straight 
by  pointing  out  that  the  movie  "if",  winner  of  a 
Cannes  festival  award,  shows  nude  males  and  fe- 
males,^ with  their  genitals  and  pubic  hair  in  full 
view.  "There  was  no  public  outcry  against  this," 
he  said. 

"The  East  End  Bar  Association  dinner,  attended 
by  many  judges  and  lawyers,  is  pervaded  by  bawdv 
material  everv  vear. 

"The  Straight  does  not  fall  below  actual  communis 
standards,  though  it  may  fall  below  professed  com- 
munity standards." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  Cynthia  Plastercaster  article 
was  also  published  in  "Topper"  Magazine,  which  is 
sold  here,  yet  no  charges  were  laid  against  "Topper". 

Prosecutor  Sean  Madigan  argued  that  the  fact  that 
tabidds  published  obscene  material  was  irrelevant, 

1  submit  that,  no  one  has  the  right  to  publish  ob- 
scene material,  but  the  tabloids  are  not  charged  and 
are  not  here  to  defend  themselves." 

Straight  editor  McLeod  pointed  out  after  the  vic- 
tory that  Isman's  decision  directly  contradicts  an 
earlier  judgement  by  Judge  Darrell  Jones  in  which 
tne  straight  was  found  guilty  of  obscenities  on  the 
oasis  of  some  isolated  pictures  and  articles,  without 
taking  into  account  the  general  contents  of  the  whole 
publication  which  Isman  deemed  is  essential. 
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Where  does  one  buy  a  copy  of  an  underground  news- 
paper, especially  out  of  town  ones?  Drug  stores  and 
smoke  shops  don't  sell  them.  And  it's  hard  to  sub- 
scribe to  an  out  of  town  paper  when  you  don't  know 
the  address, 

niSSf  ^erground  ™gs  solve  their  distribution 
problems  by  having  vendors 'sell  them  in  the  street, 
this  has  its  limitations  because  of  bad  weather  and 
police  harassment, 

k**!  H,y  f0r  *ese  ra«s  t0  be  distributed 
would  be  to  have  them  on  the  racks  of  magazine 
stores  smoke  shops  and  drug  stores,  And  that's 
the  problem,  they're  not. 

Ottawa's  Octopus  is  no  exception  to  this  problem 
as  Juergen  Dankwort  sees  the  situation.  Dankwort 
5  tx  o  5381  fivc  mont|ls  been  pushing  U.P  S 
and  L.N.S.  papers  to  local  merchants  in  Ottawa' 

Acting  as  a  middle  man,  Dankwort  went  from  store 
to  store  trying  to  convince  owners  to  carry  the  var- 
ious underground  papers.  The  trouble  is,  as  Dan- 
kwort puts  it,  magazine  stores  will  not  carry  the 
underground  rags.  They  get  their  reading  material 
from  National  News.  If  National  News  doesn't  supply 
the  rags,  the  owners  won't  carry  them. 

"They  just  want  to  make  money,  and  aren't  in- 
.erested  in  supporting  creative  material",  says  Dan- 
kwort, ' 

However  there  are  exceptions,  for  Dankwort  is  now 
unemployed  as  a  distributor.  He  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  set-up  by  which  the  store  owners 
can  order  directly  from  the  editors  of  the  various 
rags. 

"Since  Pm  no  longer  the  middle  man,  the  stores 
can  make  more  money  on  sales,"  said  Dankwort 
proudly. 

Places  that  now  sell  the  Octopus  and  other  rags 
are  boutiques,  coffee  houses  and  the  odd  store.  The 
list  is  small  but  at  it's  a  beginning. 

The  largest  selection  of  out  of  town  papers  can  be 
found  at  the  Magician  and  at  Sunnyside  Up.  Here 
are  some  of  the  places  that  you  can  try: 

D-H  Cigar  Store,  96  Bank  St. 

The  Head  Shop  (Book  Bargains),  248  Bank  St. 

Lovey  &  Clive  City,  79  George  in  the  market. 

The  Magician,  35  York  in  the  market. 

Theima's  Bun. 

Treb  Clef  on  the  Mall. 

Sunnyside  Up,  comer  of  Sunnyside  and  Seneca. 

underground 
list 

To  show  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  underground 
situation  in  Canada  the  following  list  has  been  pre- 
pared: 

Halifax  -  Apparently,  there  is  an  underground  paper 
here. 

Montreal  -  Logos.  Box  782,  Montreal,  $3.  for  10 
issues.  See  article. 

The  Local  Rag.  Box  159,  Station  G,  Montreal  130. 
$2  for  13  issues.  This  paper  is  a  new  one  to  the 
scene,  however  it's  promising. 

Le  Voyage,  Box  782,  Montreal  3,  Que.  A  French 
underground  paper. 

Ottawa  -  Octopus,  Box  1259,  Station  B,  Ottawa  4. 
$2.50  for  15  issues.  See  article, 

Kingston  -  This  Paper.  No  information. 

Oakville  -  Sweeney,  No  information. 

Toronto.  -  Harbinger,  Box  751,  Station  F,  Toronto 
285.  This  underground  paper  is  very  much  like 
the  Octopus  except  it  features  more  color.  The 
Tribal  Village,  Box  29,  Station  J,  Toronto, 
$2,50  for  12  issues.  A  new  hip  paper  covering 
underground  cultural  scene  in  Toronto. 
Eye  Opener.  No  information. 

St.  Catherines-  -  Alternate  Society,  113  Queen  St., 
St.  Catherines,  Ont,  $1,50  for  six  issues.  This 
paper  is  primarily  concerned  with  communal  living, 

Winnipeg  -  Omphalos,  971  Sherbrook  St.,  Winnipeg 
2,  Man,  No  information, 

Edmonton  -  Canada  Goose,  101  -  33,  99  Street, 
Edmonton.   It's   doubtful   whether  it  still  exists. 

Vancouver  -  Georgia  Straight,  217  Carrall  St,,  Van- 
couver 1,  B.C.  $3  for  20  issues.  It's  Canada's  best 
all  round  underground  paper. 

to  readers 

To  our  Readers:  Sorry  for  this  week's  skinny  8  page 
issue  of  The  Tribal  Head.  We  had  hoped  to  print  a 
larger  issue  with  all  kinds  of  special  effects  and 
color  designs  plus  some  in-depth  interpretative  ar- 
ticles on  drugs,  sex  and  revolution. 

But,  we've  been  having  some  hassles  with  local 
officials  over  the  type  of  subject  matter  we  print. 
Last  week  we  lost  our  printer  because  of  pressure 
put  on  him  by  various  local  authorities. 

As  a  result,  we  were  forced  to  come  out  this  week 
as  an  8  page  yellow  issue  under  the  name  of  The 
Supplement.  For  this  we  are  more  than  grateful 
to  the  editor  of  The  Carleton  and  his  publisher  for 
having  the  courage  to  let  us  continue  publishing  in 
this  truly  underground  manner. 

Hopefully,  once  we  have  cleared  up  certain  charges 
of  obscenity  against  us,  we  will  be  able  to  regain 
our  former  printer  and  once  again  publish  weekly. 

However,  until  then,  we'll  have  to  remain  underground 
appearing  the  occasional  time.  Have  faith,  remember 
The  Tribal  Head  lives  on.  Feed  your  head. 
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Charge  by  Carleton  math 
lecturer  draws  suspension 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

>rges  made  by  a  Carleton 
iversity  mathematics  lecturer 
tost  a  colleague  have  resulted 
we  lecturer's  suspension  until 
"buna]  can  justify  a  dismissal 
Hie  university. 

■cording  to  a  memo  circulated 
■he  staff  of  the  math  department, 
»  lecturer  Jon  H.  Thompson  has 
n  suspended  pending  a  tribunal 
ligation  of  the  charges  con- 
ning the  calibre  of  academic 
Jearch  he  brought  against 
wer  member  of  the  math  de- 
tfnent. 

suspension  is  not  a  dismissal. 
""P.son  will  remain  salaried, 
win  be  either  reinstated  or 
™ssed  by  the  university,  which 
follow  the  advice  of  the 

»  tribunal  will  consist*  of  qual- 
rn,?XPerts  who  meet  with  the 
™yal  of  boththeadministration 
vSEson'  wh°  will  judge 
'he  Ch^e  made 
f  "^""al  charges  were  based 

>0n  unfortunately  mis- 
'meS?  Mining  and  made 
^  "'^"wut  one  of  his  col- 
s  h*0  u en  he  was  eiven  the 
sairi  -ct?se  to  retract  what  he 

aniDson^?  Nesbitt  said- 
liden*         notified  ^versify 
bitt  Li^yidson  Dunton,  dean 
the  D-  W.  Sida,  head 

"»«»  department  of  the 


charges,  by  letter. 

The  charges  were  not  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  or  part  of  a  personal 
row,  Thompson  said. 

"I  intended  to  discuss  or  raise 
an  academic  question,"  he  said. 

According  to  a  Canadian  Assoc- 
iation of  University  Teachers  pol- 
icy statement,  academic  freedom 
"involves  the  right  to  teach,  in- 
vestigate and  speculate  without 
deference  to  prescribed  doctrine. 
It  involves  the  right  to  criticize 
the  university," 

Sida,  head  of  the  math  department, 
is  mostly  concerned  with  the  con- 
tinual smooth-running  of  the  teach- 
ing and  research  schedule  of  the 
department. 

"This  does  not  represent  a  major 
split  in  the  department,"  Sida 
said. 

Some  of  the  charges  laid  have 
since  been  retracted  by  the  lec- 
turer in  letters  to  all  concerned. 

"I  have  written,  upon  reflection, 
a  retraction  and  apology  for  a 
number  of  the  statements  made 
in  the  original  letter,"  Thompson 
said. 

Referring  to  the  statement  by 
Sida,  that  the  president  and  the 
dean  of  science  were  acting  in  a 
"constitutional  way",  Thompson 
said  he  "was  not  a  procedural 
expert"  but  that  the  university 
seemed  willing  to  hold  to  the 
guidelines  set  up  by  the  CAUT. 

Referring  to  the  secrecy  that 
has  surrouned  the  affair,  Sida 
said  that  the  "feelings  and  rights 


of  others  had  to  be  considered." 

"The  dean  tried  to  keep  it  quiet 
to  deal  with  it  fairly, "Sida  said. 
The  first  open  communication  of 
the  affair  was  the  memo  disclosing 
Thompson's  suspension  circulated 
by  Sida.  Thompson  sent  letters  only 
to  the  people  concerned  and  in  this 
way,  "had  no  desire  to  make  it 
public  knowledge,"  he  said. 
"I  for  one,  don't  mind  being 
criticized  by  the  press,"  Thomp- 
son said. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  nothing 
is  done  to  influence  further  pro- 
ceedings, Sida  said.  Thompson 
agreed  with  this, 
"I  don't  want  to  say  anything 
that  would  prejudice  any  kind  of 
inquiry,"  Thompson  said. 
Sida  was  surprised  that  no  one 
seemed  concerned  over  the  repu- 
tation of  the  faculty  member  who 
had  been  charged.  He  said  that  in 
disputes  of  this  kind  everyone 
seemed  to  "immediately  take  the 
side  of  the  faculty  memberagainst 
the  administration". 
Stressing  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem,  Sida  said  that  "two 
people's  careers  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  department" 
were  at  stake. 

"What  lam  concerned  with  mainly 
is  the  good  relations  between  the 
math  department  and  the  stu- 
dents," Sida  said. 

Thompson  agreed  with  this  point 
and  added,  "Students  should  be 
Involved  with  all  major  decisions 
in  the  university." 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

Carleton  students  gave  the  Ca- 
nadian Union  of  Students  a  flat 
no  in  referendum  voting  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

The  two-to-one  rejection  of  CUS 
means  Carleton  will  not  re-join 
the  faltering  national  student  or- 
ganization. 

The  vote  this  year  was  1656 
against,  881  for.  There  were  116 
spoiled  ballots. 

Carleton  dropped  out  last  year 
when  a  255-vote  majority  of  stu- 
dents rejected  the  union. 

Voting  was  heavier  than  in  last 
week's  students'  council  by- 
elections,  when  30  per  cent  of 
Carleton's  full  time  enrollment 
turned  out. 

The  turnout  this  week  was  43 
per  cent. 

Council  president  Lorenz  Schmidt 
attributed  the  CUS  defeat  to  a  lack 
of  active  campaigning. 

"The  blame  lies  on  the  shoulders 
of  CUS  supporters  who  did  little 
or  nothing  to  show  their  side  of 
the  case.  I  would  hope  that  the 
idea  that  Carleton  students  aren't 
ready  for  CUS  is  all  wrong,"  he 
said. 

Schmidt  said  he  had  hoped  Carle- 
ton students  were  open-minded 
enough  not  to  be  swayed  by  red- 
baiting and  articles  proving  how 
many  gallons  of  beer  the  CUS 
fees  would  buy. 

Audrey  Voice,  a  defeated  can- 
didate in  last  week's  presidential 
by-election,  said,  "Students 
rejected  an  organization  that  did 
not  represent  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents in  general. 

"They  rejected  the  radical  ideol- 
ogy. I  think  it  represents  a  motion 
of  non-confidence  in  Lorenz 
Schmidt,"  she  said. 

Hugh  Segal,  exterior  vice-presi- 
dent of  Ottawa  University's  stu- 
dents' council  was  pleased  with 
the  results. 

(Ottawa  U.  rejected  both  CUS  and 
the  Ontario  Union  of  Students  last 
year). 

He  said.  "CUS  has  become  in 


the  minds  of  students,  a  perpet- 
uator  of  a  political  ideology,  in 
fact,  left  wing  socialism. 
"I  recoil  from  an  organization 
that  first  has  an  ideology  and 
then  tries  to  see  how  it  can  fit  in 
problems  that  concern  students," 
he  said. 

Schmidt  said  leaving  CUS  meant 
we  would  be  missing  "a  potential; 
we've  lost  some  form  of  dy- 
namism," 

Segal  felt  that,  "One  of  the  few 
good  things  CUS  did  was  provide 
a  central  thing  that  everyone  could 
hate.  Perhaps  now  Lorenz  Schmidt 
will  provide  something  in  common 
to  hate,  if  he  wants  tofillthegap." 

There  may  be  a  problem  of  iso- 
lation and  a  tendency  to  a  "par- 
ochial attitude"  without  a  national 
student  union,  according  to 
Schmidt 

But  most  feel  a  new  national 
student  movement  will  appear  after 
the  collapse  of  CUSandmostagree 
that  it  will  be  more  democratic. 

Segal  said  that  after  the  referen- 
dum last  year  he  wrote  to  Schmidt 
in  his  capacity  as  external  vice 
president,  asking  whether  Carle- 
ton and  Ottawa  U.  could  get  to- 
gether to  make  plans  for  the  future 
student  unionism. 

"He  told  me  very  politely,  and 
in  not  so  many  words,  to  get 
screwed,"  said  Segal. 

Miss  Voice  said  there  was  a 
need  for  "a  national  student  union 
that  could  serve  the  aeereeate 

Segal  felt  that,  on  the  contrary, 
a  new  student  union  would  be  very 
conservative,  "a  service  vehicle, 
and  non-political," 

A  financial  report  at  the  Labour 
day  congress  at  the  Lakehead  in- 
dicated that  unless  referenda  at 
Carleton  and  Universityof  Toronto 
carried  for  CUS,  the  union  would 
have  to  dissolve. 

But  John  Gallagher,  a  member  of 
the  CUS  secretarial,  says  this  is 
not  now  necessarily  the  case, 

"We  could  still  lose  both  and  win 
all  the  others,  and  while  we  might 
have  to  cut  back  on  programs  we 
could  carry  on,"  said  Gallagher. 


U  of  T,  Dalhousie  results 


University  of  Toronto  and  Dalhousie  University, 
Halifax,  voted  yesterday  to  drop  out  of  CUS. 
U  of  T  voted  2,222  for,  5,434  against 
Dalhousie  voted  411  for,  633  against,  with  237 
spoiled  ballots. 

The  U  of  T  turn-out  was  38  percent,  a  record. 
At  Dalhousie,  25  percent  turned  out  to  vote. 
Carleton's  turn- out  was  43  percent. 
The  loss  at  these  universities,  coupled  with  the 
rejection  of  CUS  this  week,  cripples  the  national 
student  union  financially. 

The  fate  of  the  union  will  be  decided  at  the  nat- 
tional  council  meeting  Monday  and  Tuesday. 
"Don't  mourn,  organize,"  was  the  comment  of 
the  CUS  secretariat  in  Ottawa  at  the  time  of  yes- 
terday's referendum  result  announcement. 


Ginsberg  benefit  for  deserters 


Never  neutral  or  non- controvers- 
ial, beat  poet  Allen  Ginsberg  will 
give  a  benefit  performance  at 
Carleton  November  9  for  Ameri- 
can draft-dodgers  and  deserters, 

"This  type  of  benefit  poetry  con- 
cert is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
Allen  Ginsberg  uses  his  time," 
Dr.  James  Wilcox  of  the  English 
department,  one  of  the  event's 
coordinators,  commented. 

"Any  performance  he  gives  is 
a  benefit  performance.  He  sets 
aside  three  months  of  the  year 
to  give  performances  forthe  Com- 
mittee on  Poetry,  an  organization 
designed  to  raise  money  for  young 
poets." 

The  Carleton  concert  is  intended 
to  provide  financial  aid  for  the 
Association  Helping  with  Immigra- 


tion and  the  Draft,  which  is  in  a 
precarious  situation, 
"Deserts  and  draft-dodgers  are 
coming  in  in  such  numbers, "  Wil- 
cox said,  "that  the  budget  of  the 
organization  has  been  increased 
five  or  six  times  in  the  last  six 
months." 

Publicity  for  the  housing  needs 
of  draft-dodgers  is  another  aim 
of  the  concert,  Wilcoxsaid.  "Hous- 
ing is  even  more  important  - 
it  takes  longer  to  starve  than  it 
does  to  freeze  in  a  Canadian 
winter." 

Ginsberg's  readingwilltakeplace 
in  the  gym  at  8  p.m.  November  9. 
Tickets  ($1.50  for  students,  $2.00 
for  others)  will  be  on  sale  at  the 
tunnel  junction  November  3  through 
November  8. 
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CARLETON 
CHAMBER 
CONCERTS  69/70 

BRUSSELS  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
DELLER  CONSORT 
MANITOBA  UNIVERSITY  CONSORT 
BARTOK  QUARTET 


Saturday,  15  November 
Saturday,  6  December 
Saturday,  31  January 
Saturday,  21  February 


Concerts  begin  at  8:30  p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  the  Alumni 
Theatre  of  H.S.  Southam  Hall,  Corleton  University.  Series 
tickets  are  $3.00  for  students  and  $6.50  for  others,  and  are 
available  from  the  Information  Office,  231-3600.  Cheques 
should  be  made  payable  to  Carleton  University. 


Arts  Engineering  Week 


October  25  -  31 


presents 


Monday,  October  27 

8:00  P.M. 

Engineering  Queen  Contest 
Lounge  Commons 


Thursday  October  30 

Paper  Airplane  Contest  -  Gym 
Slide  Rule  Contest  -  Eng  .Building 


Saturday,  October  25 

8:30  P.M. 

Beer  Booze  and  Pretzel  Party 
Residence  Cafeteria  (Purple)Room) 
Jacket  &  Tie    Limited  Tickets 

Tuesday,  October  28 

12:30  P.M. 
Relay  Race 

Along  Canal  and  on  the  Quad 
Volunteers  T-15  Arts 

363  ME  Engineering 

Friday,  October  31 

8:30  P.M. 

Buses  from  residence 
Halloween  Screwball 
Richmond  Arena 
Limited  Tickets  Available 
Tickets  -  T-15  363ME 
Tunnel  Junction  Res.  Foyer 


Sunday,  October  26 

10:00  A.M. 

Car  Rally 

Lower  Parking  Lot 

Registration  363  ME 

Wednesday,  October  29 

6:00  and  9:00  PM. 

Movie  Night 
Taming  of  the  Shrew 
Cartoons 

Saturday,  October  31  plus  1 

Bar  Rally 

25  Bars  in  Ottawa  &  Hull 
Times  to  be  Posted 


FIRST  ANNUAL  ROCKING  CHAIR  'A'  THON  WILL  COMMENCE  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY  OCTOBER  25th 
WITH  CONTINUOUS    MOTION  UNTIL  NOON  FRIDAY  OCTOBER  31st 

Volunteers  -  Arts  T15,  Engineering  363ME 
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Manpower  refutes  inefficiency  charge 

irian  Chadderton  Dossible  tn  rpfpr  nniw     tv>a  A*t*.    .    _  _  * 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

Charges  made  against  Canada 
Manpower  Center  by  the  chief 
^orement  officer  of  Carleton  have 
&  denied  by  CMC  officials  and 
?ave  received  little  support  from 
rtier  universityplacementoffices. 
° Charges  of  inefficiency  and  un- 
fair placement  made  by  Mrs.  Irene 

!rtemblay  were  based  on  a  few 
.  iated  cases,  Marcelle  Dubuc  of 
said  Wednesday. 
Have  had  no  complaints 
The  placement  omces  or  urawa 
university  and  Algonquin  college 
^d  n0  complaints  about  the  op- 
rations  at  the  Centennial  Center 
fast  summer,  except  for  a  few 
minor  flaws  in  the  system. 
The  major  complaint  that  Mrs. 
Tremblay  received  was  that  stu- 
dents who  applied  first  were  not 
considered  first  for  positions. 
When  a  request  came  in  for  an 
employee,  the  manpower  clerks 
referred  only  to  the  last  applica- 
tions received. 

The  placement  office  took  with 
them  almost  1480  job  applications 
when  they  moved  into  the  Centen- 
nial Center  in  April  of  1969,  at 
the  request  of  the  CMC. 
More  applications 

After  this  move,  some  (00 
applications  were  taken.  The  600 
jobs  that  Carleton  students  finally 
got  came  mostly  from  the  700 
that  applied  after  April,  Mrs. 
Tremblay  said. 

She  referred  to  the  inefficiency 
of  the  CMC  offices  at  sorting 
files  and  a  poor  system  for  cross- 
reference  as  the  cause  of  this 
unfairness. 

"If  you  filed  late,  according  to 
this  system  you  had  a  better  chance 
of  getting  a  job,  Mrs.  Tremblay 
said. 

This  problem  originates  mainly 
with  the  employers  themselves  who 
want  people  within  the  hour  or 
at  least  the  same  day,  Mr.  Dubuc 
said. 

He  said  that  it  would  be  im- 


possible to  refer  only  to  the  date 
of  application.  Immediate  availa- 
bility was  the  deciding  factor. 

"We  have  got  to  fill  the  jobs 
right  away,  not  tomorrow.  We  have 
to  fill  positions  with  whoever  is 
readily  available.  If  we  phone  a 
student  and  he  is  not  at  home,  we 
must  give  the  job  to  anyone  we 
can  reach,  Mr.  Dubuc  said. 
Guelph,  are  out  much  sooner  than 
other  universities.  Mr.  Dubuc 
questioned  the  value  of  keeping 
some  students  out  of  work  until 
all  the  other  universities  are  out, 
just  because  they  applied  late. 

Other  factors  were  considered 
first  by  the  manpower  center.  Se- 
lection is  a  major  part  of  their 
program. 

Npt  first  come 

"Placement  is  not  just  a  mattei 
of  a  first  -  come,  first  -  serve 
basis,"  Zoel  Deblahc,  secretar- 
iate officer  of  CMC,  said.  "There 
is  actual  selection  for  placement. 
We  try  to  get  qualified  people  on 
the  job,"  he  added. 

Mrs.  Tremblay  also  criticizedthe 
poor  file  system  that  did  not  allow 
for  accurate  reference.  She  said 
that  many  files  were  lost  or  just 
disappeared. 

"The  problem  was  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  the  applicants.  The 
applications  were  allmixed-upand 
they  didn't  have  an  organized  sys- 
tem to  refer  to  files,"  Mrs.  Trem- 
blay said. 

Procedure  slowed 

A  large  number  of  applications 
slowed  up  the  procedure  and  the 
placement  office  tried  to  improve 
the  situation  by  discarding  dupli- 
cates, filing  applications  by  faculty 
and  date  and  by  the  unique  use 
of  a  color-scheme  for  quick 
cross-reference,  Mrs.  Tremblay 
said. 

"Unsorted  application  forms  that 
were  filed  only  by  discipline  and 
where  the  application  date  was  ig- 
nored were  patched  up  bythe  place- 


ment office,  but  we  were  only  Kid- 
ding ourselves,"  Mrs.  Tremblay 
said. 

The  CMC  did  not  agree  that  the 
file  problem  was  a  serious  set- 
back. 

"I  cant  accept  this  criticism  as 
pertaining  to  the  general  situation. 
People  always  tend  to  point  the 
finger  at  government  depart- 
ments," Mr.  Leblanc  said. 

"As  for  the  problem  of  files, 
it  was  impossible,  because  of  the 
large  number  of  applicants,  to 
refer  to  them  only  by  date,"  Mr. 
Dubuc  said. 

This  reference  method  did  not 
take  into  account  the  system  of 
selection  to  place  the  applicant 
in  a  desireable  kind  of  job,  Mr. 
Dubuc  said. 

Neither  the  manpower  center  or 
Mrs.  Tremblay  held  that  there  was 
a  job-shortage  last  summer.  Both 
CMC  officials  said  that  they  did 
not  hear  of  many  students  that 
did  not  get  jobs,  if  they  tried 
hard  enough. 

The  manpower  center  did  not 
agree  with  Mrs.  Tremblay,  that 
it  was  structured  mainly  for  la- 
bouring jobs.  WiththeOttawaSum- 
mer  Employment  Program  all  in 
one  building,  employers  were  able 
to  get  students  for  any  kind  of 
job,  Mr.  Leblanc  said. 

The  center  placed  many  students 
in  clerical  and  administrative  sup- 
port jobs  in  and  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Dubuc  said. 

Mrs.  Tremblay  questioned  the 
value  of  the  Federal  government 
spending  $250,000  on  advertising. 
She  felt  that  the  money  could 
have  been  better  spent  in  other 
areas. 

Mr.  Leblanc  felt  that  the  money 
spent  on  advertising  was  bene- 
ficial. 

"Through  advertising  the  value  of 
student  employment,  we  helped  to 
get  people  to  accept  students.  This, 
along  with  student  participation  in 
worthy  causes  such  as  Oxfam. 


gave  students  a  very  good  repu- 
tation with  employers,"  Mr.  Le- 
blanc said.  "This  all  had  a  bear- 
ing on    summer  employment." 
Under  heavy  criticism  from  Mrs. 
Tremblay  was  the  system  of  ap- 
plication and  placement  in  the 
Centennial  Center. 
"The  main  nrnblem  in  Ottawa 
is  that  the  government  clerical  and 
administrative  support  jobs  all  go 
through  the  local  manpower  cen- 
ter. The  government  can  not  call 
the  placement  office  for  a  clerk. 
The  applicant  must  be  on  file  at 
the  manpower  office  and  have  a 
little  slip  of  paper,"  Mrs.  Trem- 
blay said. 
The  CMC  officials  were  pleased 
with  the  system  set  up  last  sum- 
mer. They  said  that  the  placement 
of  all  operations  under  one  roof 
simplified  the  procedure  for  the 
employer  and  the  applicant.  It  was 
an  improvement  over  last  year 
where  two  or  three  offices  were 
involved,  Mr.  Leblanc  said. 
Although  the  interview  method  is 
slow,  Mr.  Dubuc  said  that  it  is 
the  only  way  of  ensuring  that  the 
employer  gets  the  kind  of  employee 
he  wants  and  that  the  applicant 
gets  an  acceptable  job. 

"You've  got  to  talk  to  people 
to  find  out  what  they  want.  Appear- 
ance can't  be  found  on  file.  Coun- 
cillors must  see  them  first,"  Mr. 
Dubuc  said0 

The  majority  of  students  were 
satisfied  and  Mr.  Dubuc,  who 
worked  for  the  summer  in  the 
Centennial  Center,  praised  them  as 
"the  nicest,  politest  bunch  of 
people  that  he  has  worked  with". 

He  said  most  of  the  students 
understood  the  small  problems  and 
short  delays  that  occurred  and 
were  quite  patient. 

Some  problems  over  small  sal- 
aries were  solved  where  the  stu- 
dents realized  that  high-paying 
jobs  were  hard  to  get,  and  re- 
turned to  the  center  to  take  what 
jobs  they  could  get,  Mr.  Leblanc 


said. 

Both  Mr.  Leblanc  and  Mr.  Du- 
buc did  not  know  of  any  who 
came  often  to  the  center  that  did 
not  eventually  get  a  job.  The  OSEP 
was  a  community  effort  with  a 
central  group  working  together. 
Mr,  Leblanc  said. 

As  an  indication  of  the  success 
of  the  program,  Mr.  Leblanc  said 
that  10  percent  more  students 
were  hired  than  in  1968.  He  hopes 
to  exceed  this  figure  next  sum- 
mer with  a  program  that  is  al- 
ready under  way. 

Next  year 'spirogram  should  be  the 
same  as  in  1968,  but  the  present 
government  "freeze"  on  jobs 
makes  it  impossible  to  say  how 
many  jobs  will  be  available. 

Mr.  Fernand  Villemaire,  Chief 
placement  officer  from  Ottawa  Un- 
iversity, was  very  satisfied  with 
the  program  last  summer.  Hesaid 
that  there  was  room  for  improve- 
ment, but  that  it  was  a  hard  thing 
to  do  perfectly  for  the  first  time. 

He  added  that  it  was  still  very 
good. 

Algonquin  College  placement  of- 
ficer, J.D.  Cody  did  not  have 
many  criticisms  of  the  program 
but  would  like  to  see  some  changes. 

"I  would  have  preferred  that  the 
project  in  the  Centennial  center 
supplemented  rather  than  replaced 
the  individual  summer  placement 
services,"  Mr.  Cody  said. 

All  the  problems  surrounding  stu- 
dents' summer  employment  are  not 
being  given  the  same  amount  of 
consideration.  A  summer  employ- 
ment seminar  will  be  held  on 
Thursday  Oct.  30,  in  the  Egg  of 
the  Tory  building  at  12:30  p.m. 

Representatives  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Manpower  and  Immigra- 
tion, the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada,  The 
Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  will  be 
there  to  answer  questions  from  the 
general  public  on  the  problem  of 
student  employment. 


Res  drug  seminar  pro  pot  legalization 


In  five  years  possession  of  mari- 
juana will  no  longer  be  a  criminal 
offence,  predicted  Gordon  Killeen, 
Montreal  defense  lawyer  ata  sem- 
inar on  drugs  and  the  legal  and 
physical  implications  of  their  use, 
held  Monday  in  the  residence 
lounge. 

"The  authorities  will  conclude 
they  cant  stamp  out  use  of  mari- 
juana, but  will  have  to  regulate  it, 
as  they  now  do  with  liquor,"  said 
Killeen. 

"There's  a  general  agreement 
among  researchers  in  the  field 
that  marijuana  is  psychologically 
less  harmful  than  alcohol  -  but 
most  authorities  are  satisfied 
there  is  a  psychic  effect,  which 
could  be  considered  just  as  harm- 
ful as  any  physiological  after- 
effects. 

"These  psychic  dependency  fac- 
[tors  have  to  be  considered  until 
j  there  is  sufficient  scientific  in- 
formation to  support  belief  its 
use  is  not  harmful,"  he  said. 
.  The  drug  seminar  was  called 
because  we've  noticed  there's 
I  been  an  awful  lot  of  drug  usage 
| in  residence,"  said  residence 
I  council  president  Stu  Iglesias. 

'We  want  to  find  out  the  legal 
and  the  physical  implications  of 
Jug  use,  and  also  the  implica- 
tions for  others  in  residence," 
|  he  said. 
Practisingi  psychologist  Dr.  Soko- 
jovski  outlined  the  drug  categories, 
tne  opiates  which  require  in- 
creased dosages  to  produce  the 
same  effect  after  repeated  use; 
amphetemines,  stimulants  and 
mental  accelerants'  produce  the 
same  effect  after  repeated  use; 
me  barbituates  which  act  as  de- 
pressants of  the  central  nervous 
?^em;  and  narcotics  such  as 
marijuana,  and  mescaline 
"men  change  the  mode  of  thought 
J.J.  toe  behaviour  of  a  person. 
**uleen  listed  the  laws  as  they 
J*  aP°lv  1"  the  case  of  drug 
0Qences: 

■unlawful  possession  as  defined 
Ul     Narcotics  Control  Act,  which 


is  basically  an  offence  of  fair 
possession.  Up  until  the  last  few 
months,  said  Killeen,  the  sentence 
for  this  was  seven  years;  now  at 
the  option  of  Crown  Authorities, 
the  maximum  penalty  is  usually 
$1,000  fine  and  a  six  month  sen- 
tence, and  first  offenders  if  con- 
victed usually  receive  a  suspended 
sentence; 

.  possession  and  trafficking  of 
narcotics,  which  includes  distribu- 
tion without  monetary  gain,  even 
passing  it  out  at  a  party;  the  courts 
usually  impose  a  jail  sentence  or  a 
penalty  of  some  sort,  even  for 
first  offenders,  said  Killeen. 
•  unlawful  importation  or  export- 
ation, for  which  the  minimum  pen- 
alty is  seven  years. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  a  doom- 
sayer  -  I'm  in  agreement  that  these 
pieces  of  legislation  must  be 
changed,"  said  Killeen. 

"I'm  not  an  apologist  for  existing 
legislation.  I  don't  'like  it,  but 
we're  stuck  with  it,  andyou'llhave 
to  live  with  it  until  it's  changed," 
he  said. 

"Think  about  yourself  if  you're 
picked  up,  and  about  the  affect  on 
your  family,  and  the  affect  on 
your  future,"  he  warned. 

Killeen  was  asked  about  paradox 
in  the  structure  of  the  law.  The 
laws  which  prohibit  the  possess- 
ion of  drugs  as  dangerous  or  nar- 
cotic, also  prohibit  research.  When 
young  people  and  the  world  are 
waiting  for  accurate  unprejudiced 
information  how  can  the  law  pro- 
hibit research,  and  in  prohibiting 
research,  how  can  they  decide 
which  are  dangerous? 

In  response  Killeen  agreed  that 
the  system  was  ridiculous,  men- 
tioning the  RCMP  had  to  have 
special  legislation  passed  so  Uiat 
they  could  possess  drugs  while 
conducting  an  investigation. 

He  hopes  that  legislation  could 
be  made  for  "bona  fide"  research. 

He  attributes  the  present  legis- 
lation and  ignorance  to  the  tew 
enforcement  propaganda  of  the  -Jus 
and  40's  which  distorted  the  truth 


for  many  of  the  older  generation 
and  legislators. 
Questioned  about  who  is  liable 
for  arrest  when  drugs  are  found 
in,  for  instance  a  residence  room, 
Killeen  said  the  law  defines  pos- 
session in  two  senses;  actual  and 
structural. 

Actual  possession  is  personal, 
immediate  possession. 

A  charge  of  structural  possession 
can  be  laid  if  drugs  are  found  in 
an  area  you  are  in  control  of 
i.e.  room,  bathroom. 

Once  established  that  it  is  an  area 
under  your  control,  it  is  assumed 
you  are  responsible  for  possessing 
the  drugs. 

He  said  the  police  are  likely  to 
arrest  everyone  for  structural 
possession,  and  have  the  courts 
decide  upon  guilt  or  innocence. 

Any  possession  of  any  amount 
of  a  defined  illegal  drug  is  suf- 
ficient cause  for  arrest. 

The  police  need  only  enough  to 
identify  in  a  laboratory;  an  in- 
fintesimal  amount  can  convict  you, 
Killeen  added. 

The  RCMP  for  purposes  of  search 
may  enter  any  place  other  than  a 
dwelling  without  a  warranty. 

And  they  can  enter  a  dwelling 
place  on  a  warrant  of  reasonable 
suspicion  from  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  with  a  writ  of  assistance. 

Killeen  termed  the  writ  of  assis- 
tance "a  hoary  old  archaic  docu- 
ment"; in  effect  it  becomes  a 
blanket  warrant,  good  for  a  life 
time  of  use,  once  issued. 

Questioned  on  the  possibility  of 
an  on-campus  or  in-residence 
bust,  Killeen  felt  the  possibility 
unlikely.  '  WT1 

He  said  the  university  and  RCMP 
were  on  uncertain  legal  grounds. 

The  university  is  considered  both 
private  and  public  property. 

By  organization  and  administra- 
tion, it  is  private,  but  because 
there  is  public  access,  it  is  also 
considered  public  property. 

Officially  there  is  no  overt 
RCMP  activity  on  campus,  but 
realistically  we  must  be  aware 


there  are  RCMP  infiltrators,  un- 
dercover agents,  both  on  residence 
and  on  campus,  he  said. 

Still,  Killeen  felt  there  would 
be  no  bust.  He  felt  this  because 
of  the  "devastating  publicity"  the 
RCMP  would  receive  as  public 
servants. 

He  stated  that  the  university  must 


solve  its  own  problems  and  that 
to  do  so  there  must  be  "a  close 
liaison  between  the  administration 
and  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Cautioning  students,  to  "be  aware 
of  their  rights  but  also  be  aware 
of  your  obligations,"  Killeen  said 
it  was  up  to  the  younger  student 
generation  to  work  for  change. 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  Even  though 
he  wants  the  spread  of  marijuana 
halted  "at  all  costs,"  a  high- 
ranking  RCMP  official  said  yes- 
terday that  marijuana  has  no  known 
pathological  effects,  and  actually 
produces  much  less  violence  than 
alcohol. 

Assistant  RCMP  commissioner 
J.R.R.  Carriere  last  week  told 
the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the 
Non- Medical  Use  of  Drugs  in  Tor- 
onto the  RCMP  had  no  m?dical 
grounds  to  oppose  marijuana  or 
hashish  -  only  their  knowledge  that 
most  heroin  users  start  on  mari- 


luana. 

Carrtere's  assentation  was  chal- 
lenged by  youths  in  the  audience, 
and  also  'by  dean  Ian  Campbell 
of  Sir  George  Williams  Univer- 
sity, a  commission  member. 
Campbell  asked  what  he  meant  by 
stopping  illegal  drug  use  "at  all 
cost."  He  said  it  seemed  clear 
the  existing  mechanisms  of  con- 
trol have  not  worked,  since  drug 
use  is  spreading. 

The  commission  of  Inquiry  was 
set  up  to  report  on  drug  use  among 
the  young  and  will  report  to  the 
federal  cabinet  in  six  months. 


648  pints  sucked  from  Carleton  students  as  of  3  15  p  m  .Thursday. 
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A  CUS  necessary 

"CUS  if  necessary,  but  not  necessarily  CUS." 
That  was  a  catch-phrase  thrown  around  during  the 
referendum  last  year  and  this  year. 
_  A  national  student  union  -  some  form  of  unionism  - 
is  considered  necessary  by  most  people,  even  those 
who  voted  no  to  CUS. 

A  CUS  is  necessary,  then;  but  not  the  CUS  that  now 
exists,  and  which  seems  to  be  on  the  way  out. 

What  is  needed  is  a  union  less  ideology-oriented 
and  more  issue-oriented. 

Credibility-gap  ideologies  put  people  off;  a  union 
with  an  ideological  base  is  not  now  acceptable  to  most 
Canadian  students. 

An  issue-oriented  union,  if  one  is  formed  to  replace 
CUS,  has  to  have  credibility  and  entails  general  student 
support. 

It  has  to  base  its  actions  on  issues  which  concern 
students. 

Like  housing,  summer  employment,  student  loans,  the 
quality  of  education,  the  structure  of  university 
government. 

CUS  worked  on  these  issues,  but  it  failed  to  convince 
a  majority  of  students  that  the  issues  concerned  them. 
CUS  was  not  a  consensus  organization. 
It  was  a  vanguard  organization. 
And  not  enough  people  were  following. 

Revolutionary  act 

Carleton  is  not  going  back  into  CUS. 
The  Canadian  Union  of  Students  is  probably  going  to 
collapse. 

There's  a  certain  irony  in  this  decision ofa  majority 
of  Carleton  students. 

Instead  of  trying  for  change  within  the  structure,  as 
is  the  conservative  wont,  theydecidedtooverthrowthe 
structure,  which  is  a  revolutionary  act. 

Perhaps  there's  hope  for  Carleton,  in  a  perverted  sort 
of  way  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Carleton  said,  sarcastically. 

A  little  idea 

We  have  ah  idea. 

We  see  that  a  new  form  of  students 'federation  might 
rise,  phoenix-like,  from  the  ashes  CUS  has  made  of 
itself. 

So  we  solicit  contributions  and  ideas  and  suggestions 
on  what  form  a  new  federation,  or  union,  or  confed- 
eration of  students'  councils,  or  whatever,  could  take 

5^?£n  students  "ave  defeated  CUS  on  their  campus, 
and  CUS  rtself  might  fold. 

The  Jeast  you  can  do  is  suggest  a  replacement  if  you 
believe  a  replacement  is  necessary. 

Which  we  do. 


Uneary 


CUS  is  dead. 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
passed  away  quietly  this  week 
at  Ms  national  headquarters  in 
Ottawa.  In  attendance  were  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  Carle- 
ton University. 

Although  some  people  are  calling 
for  an  inquest  because  they  suspect 
suicide  those  in  attendance  say 
that  the  union  died  of  new  age. 

Those  calling  for  the  Inquest 
claim  that  the  union  has  been 
contemplating  suicide  for  some 


time.  (Since  it  took  a  radical 
turn  and  became  non  representa- 
tive.) 

Left  to  mourn  the  passing  of  the 
union  are  thirteen  universities, 
immediate  members  of  the  family 
and  assorted  friends  and  relatives 
at  many  other  universities. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  the  de- 
ceased may  do  so  at  the  C.U.S. 
national  office  in  Ottawa  anytime 
between  now  and  Christmas  when 
the  union  will  be  interred. 

No  flowers  by  request. 

UP  WITH  PEOPLE. 


'CUSSES'!  Foiled  again!! 


If  the  Moratorium  Day  actions 
and  the  response  of  the  Nixon 
administration  didn't  convince  you 
nothing  will.  The  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  (68% 
by  the  latest  polls)  are  opposed 
to  the  continuing  U.S.  war  against 
Vietnam,  but  the  government  does 
not  intend  to  change  its  policy. 

lhat  doesn't  mean  that  Nixon 
hasn  t  made  in  the  past,  and  won't 
make  in  the  future,  concessions 
to  antiwar  sentiment.  But  he  won't 
take  the  only  step  which  is  con- 
sistent with  self-determination  for 
the  Vietnamese  -  immediate  and 
unconditional  withdrawal  of  all  U  S 
troops.  The  only  thing  to  negotiate 
is  whether  they  leave  by  ship  or 
bus. 

He  won't  do  that  -  unless  he  is 
forced  to.  Unless  the  movement 
against  the  war  escalates.  Unless 
opposition  becomes  so  vocal,  so 
public,  that  Nixon  knows  that  he 
is  endangering  his  position  at  home 
by  not  pulling  out. 

So  what  has  this  got  to  do  with 
you?  You're  a  Canadian.  You  prob- 
ably won't  go  to  Vietnam.  Your 
country  isn't  at  war. 

At  least  not  officially. 

Canada  is  a  key  supplier  of  stra- 
tegic materials  to  the  U.S.  war 
machine.  Trudeau  himself  has  de- 
clared that  halting  these  supplies 
would  grind  the  U.S.  war  effort 


to  a  halt. 

Diplomatically,  under  three 
Prime  Ministers  (including  the 
one  who  is  now  Chancellor  of 
Carleton)  Canada  has  acted  as 
front  man  for  the  U.S. 

On  the  International  Control  Com- 
mission, Canada  has  acted  as  a 
representative  of  U.S.  interests, 
and  has  even  conducted  espionage 
for  the  U.S.  in  north  Vietnam. 

More  threatening  still,  Canadian 
troops  are  now  training  in  mock- 
Vietnamese  villages  -  for  so- 
called  counter-insurgency  war- 
fare. 

And  i"  that  isn't  enough,  Canada 
t  .!  runa,ya*  "Nation  as  a  result 
of  the  war.  And  Canadians  are 
being  laid  off  their  jobs  because 
exports  of  nickel  to  the  U.S  are 
given  precedence  over  Canadian 
users.  You  are  affected  directly 
by  this  war.  w 

Which  is  why  it  is  vital  that 
the  second  stage  of  the  fall  of- 
fensive against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam be  built  in  Canada,  as  it  is 
^  bum  ir .the  U.S.,  in  Europe 
and  in  Asia.  The  Nov.  13-14  Mor- 
atorium, and  the  Nov.  15  Inter- 
national Day  of  Protest,  must  be 

Sist0",,  iVWCh  Canadia"s 
against  U.S.  session  in  Viet- 
nam, and  againstourgovernme M's 
continu-li  complicity  in  that  war 
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A  demonstration  has  been  called 
for  downtown  Ottawa  Nov.  15.  It 
must  be  supported. 

And  we  must  doinoiraf.raie,  a: 
Carleton,  our  opposition  as  stu- 
dents to  the  war.  Senate  should 
follow  the  example  of  a  large 
number  of  American  campuses, 
and  cancel  classes  for  a  teach- 
in,  to  really  discuss  the  issues. 
Student  council  should  take  a  lead- 
ing role  in  building  the  actions. 

No  matter  what  the  conservatives 
say,  Vietnam  affects  you  -  you 
have  to  act. 

The  sad  thing  about  the  protests 
is  that  somepeople  who  oppose  U.S. 
intervention  won't  participate. 
These  self-styled  "anti-imperial- 
ists '  talk  a  good  fight  -  but  when 
it  comes  to  organizing  action,  they 
keep  on  talking,  endlessly,  about 
the  protests  being  "too  liberal" 
for  them. 

They  say  they  support  the  Viet- 
namese, but  they  dont  do  anything 
about  it.  Look  for  them  -  they'll 
be  around.  They're  a  small  group, 
but  they're  around. 

Meanwhile,  the  real  movement 
"famst  the  war  continues.  As  an 
old  Arabic  proverb  says,  "The 
dogs  bark,  but  the  caravan  moves 
on.  ' 

The  war  can  be  ended.  Canada's 
complicity  can  be  ended.  U.S. 
troops  can  be  brought  homo  alive. 
But  only  if  we  act.  Now. 
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The  following  story  is  in  the  form 
of  a  parable,  very  similar  to  those 
that  Jesus  used  to  relate  to  his 
disciples.  m  fact,  this  veryparable 
might  even  be  one  of  those  ori- 
ginally told  by  Jesus.  At  any  rate, 
whatever  its  origins,  it  has  been 
passed  down  to  us  through  the 
native  folklore  of  the  land  over 
gons  of  time  unending.  It  is  a 
parable  well  worth  relating  once 
again,  because  it  is  especially 
relevant  to  circumstances  today. 

Long  ago  and  far  away  in  a 
country  where  everyone  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony  for  the  mutual 
benefit  of  all,  there  was  a  group 
of  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  daily  in  a  quiet  pastoral 
setting,  located  between  two  me- 
andering streams  and  securely 
detached  from  the  busy  activity 
of  the  everyday  world.  But  this 
was  a  rather  unusual  group  of 
sheep  because  they,  by  some 
strange  freak  of  nature,  had  been 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  rational 
speech.  As  we  all  know,  this  is 
indeed  a  strange  relationship,  for 
sheep  are  commonly  characterized 
as  animals  who  passively  follow 
the  lead  of  their  shepherd  -  not 
being  able  to  question  the  nature 
of  their  position  for  themselves. 

But  this  particular  group  of  sheep 
were,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  in  a  different  position.  Be- 
cause they  could  speak,  they  were 
constantly  able  to  converse  with 
their  shepherds.  Daily  as  they  lay 
in  their  idyllic  pastures,  studi- 
ously munching  away  on  the  grass 
and  participating  in  all  the  normal 
life -functions  of  a  sheep,  they 
would  engage  in  abstract  philo- 


sophical discussions  with  their 
shepherds  about  the  nature  of  the 
world  and  the  life  of  man  and  all 
the  important  intellectual  consid- 
erations in  the  meaning  of  life  It 
was  a  well-ordered  existence  they 
led,  systematically  following  the 
lead  of  the  shepherds  both  in  their 
duties  as  sheep  and  in  their  rational 
intellectual  investigations. 
One  day,  however,  this  pastoral 
scene  was  disrupted  when  one  of  the 
younger  sheep  -  a  black  one  at  that 
Cor  even  red  if  you  prefer)  -  rose 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  discussions 
and  asked  his  fellow  sheep  what 
they  were  doing  there. 
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He  said  that  one  night  he  had 
quietly  slipped  away  to  the  busy, 
everyday  world  -  not  too  far  from 
the  pasture  -  and  had  spent  the 
whole  night  wandering  through  the 
bustling  community,  studying  the 
men  who  inhabited  it  and  trying 
to  understand  the  real  meaning 
of  life. 

He  had  left  at  daybreak,  rather 
dispirited  and  not  quite  sure  of 
the  real  meaning.  However  he  did 
know  that  the  life  led  by  the  people 
in  the  community  was  not  very 
happy  and  not  really  related  in 
any  way  to  the  abstract  discus- 
sions that  went  on  daily  in  the 


pasture.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
were  really  interested  in  under- 
standing life,  they  should  leave 
the  abstractions  of  their  pastures 
and  of  their  shepherds  and  begin 
to  apply  their  attention  to  the 
problems  of  men  in  the  real  world. 
The  other  sheep  in  the  flock 
were  dismayed  at  the  preposterous 
suggestion  of  the  black  sheep  and 
hurried  to  the  defense  of  their 
beloved  shpeherds  even  before  the 
shepherds  themselves  could  at- 
tempt to  reply  on  their  own  be- 
half. The  eldest  among  the  sheep 
and  the  most  venerable  scolded 
the  stray  for  his  precociousness. 
He  said  that  for  years  the  shep- 
herds had  tended  them  and  pro- 
tected them,  carefully  preserving 
their  physical  security  from  all 
harm. 

In  addition,  they  had  tenderly 
guided  their  philosophical  pur- 
suits which  led  them  along  the 
well-warn  path  of  truth  and  un- 
derstanding and  thus  broadened 
their  perspectives.  In  light  of  how 
much  they  had  to  be  thankful  for 
how  could  the  black  sheep  have  the 
gall  to  question  their  arrangement? 

At  that,  all  the  other  sheep  in 
the  flock  baahed  vociferously  in 
approval  and  in  a  mass  they  rose 
up  and  drove  out  their  stray 
brother,  all  the  while  chastizing 
him  for  intruding  so  brashlyonthe 
peaceful  quiet  of  their  pastoral 
idyll. 

The  moral:  From  Schopenhaeur: 
'As  sheep  grow  older,  they  do  not 

grow  wiser,  they  merely  grow 

more  sheepish." 
Alternate  moral:  The  sheep  could 

speak,  but  were  they  rational. 


The  girl  in  the  mirror  this  morn- 
ing was  much  more  cocky  than  L 
In  fact,  I  couldn't  meet  her  eyes, 
and  dreaded  my  daily  debate  with 
her,  so  badly  was  my  faith  shaken. 

"So  what's  the  big  deal?"  she 
challenged  me,"  CUS  was  dead 
before  the  referendum  and  you 
know  it.  The  referendum  was  ir- 
relevant and  you  know  it!" 

Why  doesn't  she  leave  me  alone, 
was  all  I  could  think.  She  has 
her  bloody  nerve,  preaching  to 
me  from  safe  inside  her  mirror. 
That's  an  even  more  perfect  hid- 
ing place  than  the  ivory  tower 
where  I'm  planning  to  hide. 

"Shut  up,"  I  explained. 

"Well  are  you  going  to  knock 
'em  dead  this  week  in  your  col- 
umn on  NUG?" 

I  knew  she  was  mocking  me. 

"No,"  I  said,  wishing  the  mir- 
ror had  an  on-off  switch  like  any 
self-respecting  television  set.  Ob- 
viously no  one  had  told  her  that 
this  was  the  age  of  the  blessed 
anonimity  of  the  secular  city. 

"Well  why  the  hell  not?" 

"Well  why  the  hell  should  I? 
You  know  as  well  as  I  do  what 
this  referendum  says  about  the 
students  of  Carleton!  It  says  they 
can't  see  past  the  ends  of  their 
goddamn  noses!  Parochialism, 
parochialism.  PAROCHIALISM!" 

I  was  amazed  at  the  energy  I 
had  managed  to  muster.  Also  the 
bitterness. 

"Dont  use  your  social  science 
jargon  on  me,  she  shot  back, 
"save  it  for  the  Loeb  Building." 

"Parochialism,"  I  said,  feigning 
elaborate  pa  tie  nee,  "means 
narrow-minded,  anti -progressive, 
lack  of  concern  for  anything  out- 


Alienation  and  apathy:  the  omnipresent  pall 


The  university  today  is  confronted  by  its  failure  in  two  forms: 
a  small  intensely  alienated  group  of  students  actively  'turned  off' 
by  the  institution  as  it  now  exists,  and  a  much  larger  group  simply 
not  'turned  on'  by  anything  central  to  academe. 
The  university  offers  us  a  microcosmic  view  of  the  more  general 
alienation  in  society. 

In  both  society  and  the  university  there  can  be  observed  estrange- 
ment from  others  and  from  one's  work,  which  can  in  turn  be  traced, 
according  to  Kenneth  Keniston,  to  the  current  fragmentation  of  tasks, 
the  shattering  of  community,  and  the  ascendency  of  technological 
values. 

The  university  is  itself  fragmented  into  departments,  and  few 
attempts  are  made  in  the  curriculum  to  integrate  the  intellectual 
concerns  of  various  disciplines. 

More  importantly,  the  student's  life  during  these  years  at  university 
is  fragmented. 

As  the  adult  often  merely  regards  his  work  as  a  part  of  life  distinct 
from  his  personal  life,  so  too  does  the  student  distinguish  his 
"work"  -  reading,  writing  and  studying  -  from  his  personal  life 
both  on  and  off  campus.  He  attends  this  institution  as  an  organization, 
usually  not  in  any  sense  as  a  community. 

He  sees  this  place  in  instrumental  terms,  as  a  means  to  the 
acquisition  of  technical  or  cognitive  competence  so  as  to  more 
lucratively  survive  in  the  world  at  large.  Detachment  and  coldly 
objective  analysis  sloughts  off  the  responsibility  of  making  value 
judgements;  few  students  are  advised  or  moved  to  become 
emotionally  involved  or  passionately  committed. 

The  ties  that  might  have  been  made  between  living  and  learning 
are  broken  as  the  individual  perceives  education  as  being  less 
real   ana'   not  of  the   slightest  relevance  to  self-development. 

As  the  university  grows  in  size,  it  seems  forced  to  become 
more  dehumanizing,  more  concerned  with  efficiency  and  stability, 
less  interested  in  people. 


Its  bureaucracy  grows;  expertise  develops,  and  with  it  comes  the 
omnipresent  sense  of  powerlessness.  The  student  doesnotperceive 
an  ability  to  control  his  own  environment  and  future  to  a  significant 
extent  and  he  loses  interest  in  the  acquisition  of  any  power  over  the 
university  which  is,  to  him,  only  a  transitory  purgatory. 

Consequently,  he  shapes  few  ideals  and  goals  for  the  totality  of 
his  self  or  for  the  university,  the  institution  which  most  affects 
that  self;  its  transformation  is  seen  as  a  task  distantly  removed 
from  either  his  concern  or  his  capability. 

This  powerlessness  and  feeling  of  estrangement  then,  not  a  basic 
disinterest,  is  hypothesized  to  be  the  basis  of  the  chronicled  student 
non -participation  in  our  recently  created  governmental  structure. 

We  do  not  hold  to  the  view  of  alienation  which  seeks  causes  in 
psycho -analytic  terms,  i.e.  within  the  individual.  We  see  instead 
societal  factors,  certain combinationsof structuresandatmosphere, 
as  causal. 

If  part  of  the  omnipresent  pall  of  alienation  and  apathy  accrues  to 
the  institutional  and  social  environment  then,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  a  change  in  that  environment  could  reduce  the  coverage  of 
that  shroud. 

The  seemingly  solid  base  of  apathy  may  be  pressured  into  cracking 
if  the  student  is  given  more  control  over  his  own  life,  more  sense 
of  a  goal  and  interest  shared  with  other  students,  and  a  clearer 
and  broader  vision  of  a  type  of  education  that  embraces  his  whole 
life  and  his  whole  self. 

A  solid  base  of  power  within  the  decision-making  structures  of  the 
university  will  give  the  student  this  control  and  this  sense  of  shared 
interest.  An  education  closely  tied  to  his  own  interests  and  concerns 
at  least  initiates  the  long  hard  road  to  awareness. 

Structures  that  are  compatible  with  our  ideals,  then,  and  are 
consequently  non -authoritarian  and  non  co-optive,  can  be  used  as 
parallels  to  and  supplements  of  attitudinal  change. 


side  of  your  own  backyard.  Am 
whatever   else  this  referendum 
says  about  my  fellow  Carletonlans 
it  certainly  says  that!  They  pu 
their  own  nail  in  the  coffin  of  tht 
only  link  we  had  with  all  our 
brothers  in  the  other  universities 
across  Canada." 
"Tenuous  as  it  was."  she  saic? 
sarcastically. 
"Tenuous  as  it  was,"  I  conceded 
"So  you've  decided  to  give  uf 
altogether.  An  embittered  shell  oi 
a  girl,  scarred  and  wizened  b 
defeats,  emptyofeverythingexcept 
political  disillusions,  all  washed  up 
at  22,  shot  down  in  the  prime  of 
life." 

She  was  trying  to  make  me  feel 
foolishly  melodramatic  and,  damn 
it,  she  was  succeeding.  But  I  tried 
once  more  to  make  me  understand 
how  I  was  feeling. 

"Look,  not  too  long  ago  I  talked 
to  a  very  One  man  on  this  cam- 
put  about  people  and  politics.  He's 
been  fighting  the  good  fight  for  a 
good  many  more  years  than  I 
have  and  he's  wise  with  a  really 
beautiful  soul. 

"And  I  asked  him  the  question 
that's  been  bugging  me  for  years. 
I  said  the  thing  I  found  com- 
pletely incomprehensible  about 
people  was  that  they  just  didn't 
seem  to  care  whether  or  not  they 
run  their  own  lives.  They  delib- 
erately shut  their  eyes  to  what's 
going  on  all  around  them.  They 
choose  not  to  understand  their 
environments,  their  governments, 
their  institutions.  They  choose  not 
to  try  to  control  them.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  absence  of  altruism 
in  people,  but  I  can't  understand 
the  absence  of  interest  in  what 
controls  them." 

"And  he  said  that  he  couldn't 
answer  my  question,  which  didnt 
surprise  me.  But  then  he  said 
with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  very 
deep  sorrow,  that  he  didntbelieve 
it  would  ever  be  any  different. 

"And  I  felt  sad  too,  that  such  a 
fine  man  had  given  up  hope.  But 
then  I  didn't  share  his  feelings, 
I  still  had  faith.  I  still  could  be- 
lieve in  what  the  excerpt  from  the 
NUG  Report  (reprinted  elsewhere 
in  this  issue)  says  about  aliena- 
tion and  apathy  as  the  causes  and 
that  they  could  be  tackled. 

"Today  I'm  not  so  sure.  I'm  not 
sure  there's  any  point  to  it  all, 
because  maybe  theywill  never  take 
the  trouble  to  figure  out  what's 
going  on  around  fhem,  let  alone 
become  actively  involved  in  it." 

But  I  hadnt  moved  her  mirror- 
heart. 

"Nonsense!"  she  said  briskly, 
"You've  interpreted  this  refer- 
endum thing  all  wrong.  You're 
just  looking  for  an  excuse  to  stop 
trying. 

"What   this    referendum  really 
means  is  that  Carleton  students 
want  to  concentrate  on  their  own 
thing  NUG! " 
I  just  stared  at  her. 
"You  mean"  I  said,  faiteringly. 
"Of  course,"  she  cried,  "Go 
work  on  your  damn  column." 
Hope  springs  eternal  . . .  please 
read  about  alienation. 
Support  your  local  NUG  election. 
Better  yet  -  run  yourself! 


Professor  Gordon  Bigg  last  week 
declared  that  parity  would  destroy 
"his"  University.  His  exact  words 
were  "If  such  a  system  of  parity 
were  instituted,  it  would  destroy 
the  University." 

When  (not  if)  parity  were  insti- 
tuted the  buildings  will  not  suddenly 
collapse  like  the  walls  of  Jericho. 
What  will  be  destroyed  is  the  pres- 
ent hierarchical  structure  of  the 
university. 

The  university  as  it  exists  today 
has  a  preordained  three  tier  class 
system.  The  students  are  at  the 
bottom,  most  of  the  faculty  are  in 
the  middle  and  the  department 
heads  along  with  some  "eminent" 
Professors  and  the  administration 
(president,  deans  etc.)  are  at  the 


top.  This  is  indefensible  either  by 
arguments  based  on  "human  na- 
ture" or  efficiency  -  certainly  not 
efficiency.  Parity  constitutes  a 
profound  threat  to  this  set-up. 

Parity  will  not,  however,  change 
this  system  over  night.  Students 
will  have  to  get  used  to  treating 
professors  and  administrators  as 
equals  rather  than  as  superiors. 
Faculty  and  administrators  will 
have  to  become  accustorr-'d  to 
treating  students  not  as  infe.iors 
preparing  for  life  but  as  equals 
with  a  legitimate  interest  in  all 
decisions  directly  or  indirectly 
related  both  to  the  quality  of  their 
education  and  to  the  general  con- 
ditions of  Carleton  students  (such 
as  housing  and  fees). 


One  process  that  could  be  ac- 
celerated by  parity  is  the  demo- 
cratization of  the  classroom.  Pro- 
fessors would  begin  to  find  that 
they  would  have  to  establish  their 
authority  in  the  discipline  not  by 
virtue  of  status  by  by  real  learning 
and  genuine  insight.  Too  often 
professors  substitute  smart-alee 
remarks  and  a  supercilious  atti- 
tude, apparently  believing  that 
their  position  automatically  con- 
fers the  mantle  of  scholar.  With 
the  removal  of  pre-ordained  spec- 
ial [acuity  status,  students  will  in 
time  lose  most  of  their  Inhibitions 
in  front  of  their  teachers.  The 
classroom  would  then  become  a 
place  where  insight  and  learning 
are  shared  mutually,  no  opinion 


commanding  more  respect  than 
another  merely  because  of  its 
source. 

Don't  get  the  idea  that  parity 
is  a  cure-all,  it  definitely  is  not. 

While  parity  is  not  a  panacea,  it 
is  essential.  That  is  why  I  said 
"when"  rather  than  "if"  parity 
is  instituted.  There  can  be  no  ifs 
or  buts.  Parity  must  be  estab- 
lished otherwise  the  university 
will  be  destroyed  as  a  meaning- 
ful part  of  society.  The  university 
will  merely  die  of  chronic  ir- 
relevance protected  all  the  way 
to  the  grave  by  professor  Bigg. 
Ah,  Professor  Bigg.  We  are  back 
to  you  again. 

Another  interesting  statement 


made  by  professor  Bigg  sets  the 
position  he  would  like  his  positions 
to  occupy.  "Anybody  who  says 
'This  is  irrelevant'  doesn't  belong 
to  the  university.  He  already  knows 
what  is  relevant  or  Irrelevant. 
A  man  who  knows  the  relevance  of 
his  education  doesnt  need  the 
benefit  of  the  university." 

If  one  is  thinking  of  the  type  of 
university  that  Bigg  is  trying  to 
protect  this  statement  Is  indis- 
putable. That  isakindof  university 
where  independent  inquiry  and 
original  thinking  by  students  is 
effectively  discouraged.  The  pre- 
ferred situation  is  one  where  the 
only  demand  made  of  students  Is 
that  they  soak  up  facts  like  a 
computerized  blotter. 


op  sop  sop  sop  sop  sop  sop  so 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


ESI 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  *  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  t  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  tenting  fat  a  longer  period  than  laat  months  ore  ad- 
vised*  to  rent  of  the  yearly  tote  to  receive  a  lower  overage 
monthly  rote.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  It  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


In  the  wake  of  the  CUS  referendum,  the  Carleton  conducted  a  poll. 
The  question:  "Will  Carleton  suffer  from  not  joining  CUS?" 


"I  think  they  should  have 


joined  CUS.  I  really  don't 
know  that  much  about  it. 
CUS  is  for  radical  change, 
Isn't  it? 

Myra  Bourne,  Arts  II 


"Yes.  It's  a  parochial  decision 
to  opt  out  of  CUS.  It's  a  back- 
ward step  to  be  concerned  with 
one's  own  university  not  with 
education  at  the  national  level. 
Prof.  R.H.  Macdonald,  (English) 


R.H.  Macdonald 


Chevron  Standard 
Limited 

Calgary,  Alberta 

offering  careers  in 


PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  campus  interviews  on 

November  6 

from  9  a.m.  unti I  1  2  noon 
for 

Post  Graduates  -  Graduates 

in 

Honours  Geology  -  Permanent  employment. 
Engineering  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 
Mathematics  and  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in 
geophysics. 

Honours  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 

Arrangements  for  personal  interviews  may  be  made  through 
the  university's  Placement  Office 


ENGINEERS 

Ontario  Hydro  must  double  production  durinq 
the  next  10  years  and  will  add  13,000  000  kw 
(mainly  fossil  fuel  thermal  and  nuclear  plants 

!?o™  T.,50,0  and  750  Mw  uni,s)  during  the 
IM/U  s.  We  do  our  own  engineering  planning 
design,  construction,  operations,  have  an  ex- 
cellent research  group  and  computing  facilities 
as  good  as  any  in  Canada. 

Graduates  are  trained  through  productive 
work  assignments  which  can  lead  to  a  first  reg- 
ular position  in  any  of  the  above  areas  You  are 
invited  to  read  our  brochures  in  your  placement 
office  and  to  see  us  when  we  are  on  campus 

For  Electrical,  Engineering  Physics,  Mechan- 
ical Chemical,  and  Metallurgical  Enqineers 
graduating  in  1970  or  those  in  post-graduate 
study        INTERVIEW  DATES  WILL  BE- 


NOVEMBER  11 


If  you  are  unable  to  make  the  interview  please  contact- 
Employment  Officer, 
Professional  and  Management  Staff, 
Ontario  Hydro, 
620  University  Avenue, 
Toronto  101,  Ontario 


David  St.  Charles 


John  Held 


D.C.  Hindle 


"No,  I  don't  think  so,  not  at 
all.  Granted,  we  do  need  a 
national  student  organization, 
but  CUS  isn't  it. 

David  St.  Charles,  Arts  II 


"No.  CUS  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  an  off  cam 
pus  political  party,  using 
student  funds  to  keep  it 
going.  It's  political  in  na- 
ture and  not  relevant  to 
students. 
Brian  Krempien,  QMA 


"No,  I  don't  think  so.  I  don't 
know  why  we  should  join  a 
union.  We  should  be  able  to 
get  along  by  ourselves. 
I  don't  think  it  can  help  us 
because  it  isn't  supported  by 
•he  other  universities. 
John  Reid,  English  I 


"No,  I  don't  think  so.  \  don't  I 
really  know  that  much  about 
CUS,  but  I  don't  think  we 
should  be  behind  a  union  that  I 
can't  decide  on  its  own  issues. I 
Pain  Grosse,  Journalism  II  " 


Yes,  because  I  think  it's 
■  ecessary  to  be  in  a  group 
where  common  problems 
can  be  discussed. 

D.C.  Hindle,  Arts  IV 


"I  don't  think  they  will.  CU8 
is  pretty  small  now.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  university  should 
be  able  to  conduct  their  own 
affairs. 

Don  Treen,  M.A.  1 


Brian  Krempien 


Pan  Grosse 


Don  Treen 


op  sop  sop  sop  sop  sop  sop  so 


Carleton  student  film-makers  are  invited  tn 

The  deadline  for  entries  is  November  1st 
of  Journalism.  "  *anion'  Carleton  School 


Lorenz  Schmidt,  Dave  Wolfe 
answer  professor  Gordon  Bigg 


Last  week  The  Carleton  printed  an 
interview  with  professor  Gordon  Bi- 
gg of  engineering,  in  which  he  com- 
mented on  the  role  and  place  of  stu- 
dent activists  at  Carleton.  The  two 
people  mentioned,  council  president 
Lorenz  Schmidt  and  student  senator 
David  Wolfe,  have  been  moved  to  re- 
ply. 

KOHLI:  One  of  the  opening  statements  of 
Gordon  Bigg  was  that,  "People  like 
Wolfe  and  Schmidt  are  doing  damage  to 
our  university."  How  do  you  react  to 
this? 

SCHMIDT:  I  think  that  is  nonsense.  We 
are  merely  talking  about  educational 
problems  which  exist  in  the  university, 
very  real  problems  which  are  not  being 
faced.  Gordon  Bigg  turns  around  and 
says  that  we  are  out  to  destroy  the 
university  by  doing  this.  Rather  I  think 
he  is  doing  the  damage.  He  refuses  to 
acknowledge  these  problems  and  the 
necessary  change  to  alleviate  them. 
He  retorts  to  our  questioning  of  the 
problems  not  by  facing  them  but  by 
crudely  baiting  the  people  who  are  trying 
to  achieve  solutions  to  these  problems. 
Rather  than  react  to  issues,  he  reacts 
to  his  own  conceptions  of  non-issues. 
WOLFE:  I  think  that  the  first  thing  that 
has  to  be  clarified  is  that  Bigg  is  talking 
about  his  conception  of  the  university. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  an  alter- 
nate conception  of  university  which  is 
not  based  on  rank  heirarchy  and  which 
doesnt  depend  on  a  rote  transmission 
of  knowledge  as  a  primary  method  of 
its  learning. 

By  posing  this  alternative  we  are  chal- 
lenging the  secure  status  positions  of 
professors  like  Bigg.  So  when  he  says 
we  are  out  to  damage  university  what 
he  really  means  is  that  we  are  going 
to  damage  his  conception  of  university 
and  his  status  position  within  that 
conception. 

KOHLI:  As  I  remember  correctly  both 
of  you  felt  thai  Gordon  Bigg's  state- 
ments in  the  class  were  a  conscious 
action  on  his  part  to  politically  bias 
the  engineers.  He  denied  this  action  as 
a  conscious  one.  What  do  you  think 
about  his  action  and  consequent  denial 
of  it  as  being  a  political  maneouvre? 
WOLFE:  I  wouldn't  accuse  Biggofacting 
in-approprlately  by  discussing  political 
questions  in  his  class.  Especially  since 
as  I  understand  it,  these  questions  were 
raised  by  his  students.  Bigg  maintains 
that  he  dealt  with  these  issues  because 
he  felt  his  students  weren't  being  ex- 
posed to  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
didn't  really  know  what  was  going  on 
in  the  Senate.  He  encouraged  the  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  Senate  meeting  so 
they  could  find  out  what  was  really 
going  on,  I  heartily  agree  with  him. 
I  think  they  should  attend  the  senate 
meetings  so  they  can  see  for  them- 
selves what  both  sides  of  the  issue 
are.  And  so  that  they  can  see  how 
people  like  Bigg  actually  react  when 
issues  are  raised  in  the  senate.  They 
will  see  that  when  we  talk  about 
student-professor  conflicting  interest 
and  the  powerlessness  of  students  in 
the  governing  structures  of  the  uni- 
versity, we  are  talking  from  concrete 
facts  and  not  simply  off  the  top  of 
our  heads. 

SCHMIDT:  I  can  only  agree  with  David 
that  there  was  in  all  likelihood  no  cons- 
cious effort  on  his  part  to  influence 
his  class.  However  I  feel  because  of  his 
situation  as  professor  or  lecturer  within 
the  classroom  he  has  an  unconscious 
but  certainly  appreciable  effect  on  the 
political  consciousness  of  his  class. 
Prof.  Bigg  seems  to  have  anticipated 
this  argument  in  his  interview  when 
he  so  benevolently  states  that  "Such 
insinuations  are  insulting  to  his  class.  ' 
I  do  not  think  that  they  are.  Rather 
often,  we  do  not  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  role  of  a  professor  as  a  dis- 
seminater  of  morality,  political  and 
social  views.  To  reiterate,  this  is  not 
ncesssarily  a  conscious  process.  Re- 
member in  our  education,  knowledge 
comes  from  one  person  and  goes  to 
a  whole  lot  of  people,  who  depend  on 
that  one  person  for  information  which 
is  defined  as  knowledge.  Arising  out 
of  this  because  of  fifteen  years  of 
schooling  many  people  find  it  hard 
to  differentiate  between  where  a  pro- 


by  Atul  Kohll 


David  Wolfe 


Lorenz  Schmidt, 


fessor  has  a  valid  expertise  and  where 
he  is  unconsciously  distributing  moral 
and  political  views. 

KOHLI:  Gordon  Bigg  accuses  activists 
of  having  no  concern  for  their  con- 
stituents. Furthermore  he  says,  "He 
is  interested  in  one  and  or.ly  one  thing 
and  that  is  power.  And  you  might  pre- 
face that  personal."  Comments? 
SCHMIDT:  If  I  was  only  interested  in 
personal  power,  certainly  there  are 
better  ways  of  achieving  it,  especially 
In  my  position.  Rather  than  trying  to 
talk  about  educational  problems  and 
to  find  solutions  and  pressuring  for 
real  solutions  we  would  merely  talk. 
By  merely  talking  we  placate  a  great 
number  or  majority  of  student  body 
because  those  who  feel  threatened  by 
the  action  on  problems,  i.e.  who  are 
worried  about  inanimities  about  a  com 
puter  burning,  will  be  nullified.  Secondly 
we  would  have  critical  support  from 
those  who  realize  there  are  problems 
and  would  like  to  take  action  on  them. 
In  other  words  talking  about  it  would 
be  better  than  nothing.  Therefore  with 
the  student  body  quiet,  not  bothering 
me  about  educational  problems,  about 
the  problems  of  the  representative  struc- 
tures and  wanting  action  on  them,  I 
could  turn  my  attention  in  words  to 
the  council  and  build  a  real  base  of 
power.  Through  the  control  of  wi  ore  the 
finances  go,  patronage,  being  a  groovy 
student  on  all  university  committees, 
that's  the  way  to  get  the  power  Prof. 
Bigg  is  talking  about,  heirarchial  power 
-  not  by  talking  about  real  problems  and 
debating  continually  the  questions  of 
education  and  answering  inane  asser- 
tions about  a  desire  for  power. 
KOHLI:  Prof.  Bigg  goes  on  to  say  "I 
have  never  seen  an  instance  of  democracy 
in  action.  It  is  an  impossible  institution. 
The  students'  definition  of  democracy  is 
full  participation,  but  no  organization 
can  run  on  a  practical  level  without 
heirarchy.  And  there  is  no  reason  that 
a  university  should  either."  What  do 
you  think? 

WOLFE:  In  order  to  understand  Bigg's 
reasons  for  wishing  to  replace  demo- 
cracy with  heirarchial  order  we  must 
examine  his  conception  of  equality.  Biggs 
believes  that  all  men  are  created  un- 
equal and  that  the  best  man  through  the 
process  of  elimination  will  achieve  the 
highest  rank  by  fighting  their  way  to  the 
top  of  the  heirarchy.  Translated  into 
educational  terms  this  means  that  stu- 
dents who  enter  the  university  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ladder  can  have  a  potential 
for  making  it  to  the  top.  But  that  po- 
tential can  only  be  realized  through  the 
process  of  rote  learning  by  which  those 
who  can  emulate  the  set  standards  of  the 
professor  and  the  educational  system 
and  also  best  conform  to  these  stan- 
dards will  make  it  to  the  top  of  the 
heirarchy.  In  the  case  of  the  university 
this  means  they  would  make  it  to  the 
rank  of  a  teacher  which  would  then 
entitle  them  to  reinforce  the  standards 
by  which  they  had  achieved  their  status 
positions. 

Bigg  believes  his  students  have  to  go 
through  the  same  shit  that  he  went 
through.  There  is  a  very  close  parallel 
between  this  idea  and  the  concept  of 
imitation  which  some  students  have  been 
putting  forward  in  the  university  for 
several  years. 

When  we  talk  about  power,  we  mean 
the  power  by  which  all  the  individuals 
Involved,  the  faculty  and  the  students 
have  the  ability  to  determine  for  them- 
selves the  nature  of  their  environ- 
ment, the  university. 

This  type  of  power  is  based  on  a  con- 
cept of  politics  which  says  that  ail  men 
are  created  equal  and  that  their  equality 
Is  further  enhanced  by  interacting  and 
working  together  from  positions  of  mu- 
tual respect. 

It  also  postulates  that  an  important 
part  of  this  process  is  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  individual's  awareness 
and  his  ability  to  deal  with  the  issues 
that  affect  him.  It  further  allows  for 
an  atmosphere  that  fosters  creative 
and  individual  thinking  and  critical  ques- 
tioning, not  passive  submission  to  cer- 
tain edicts  handed  down  from  the  allying 
know  ing  standard  setters. 

If  I  really  was  only  interested  in  power 
for  myself,  1  wouldn't  be  worrying  about 
issues  like  these.  I'd  be  off  fighting 
my  way  to  the  top  of  the  heirarchy  on 
the  Liberal  party! 
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cuso 

Information  Meeting 

Are  you  interested  in  learning  more 
about  CUSO  and  perhaps  applying  for 
overseas  service  -  -  if  so  come  and 
hear  Dr.  Fraser  Taylor,  Chairman  of 
Local  Committees,  speak  on  general 
aspects  of  CUSO,  foil  owed  by  informal 
discussion  with  return  volunteers, 
on 

Monday,  October  27,  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
Student  Lounge  1st  level  Loeb  Building. 
Coffee  &  don  uts  will  be  served. 


REMINDER  THAT  GRAD  PHOTOS 
BEGIN  NEXT  MONDAY,  OCTOBER  27 

graduates 

If  you  are  unsure 
of  your  appointment  time  please 
check  with  the  yearbook  office. 

Please  note: 

There  is  no  sitting  charge 
but  if  you  want  to  take  your  proofs 
with  you  for  examination  and  ordering, 
you  must  pay  a  $3.00  deposit 
(refundable  upon  return). 


We  Don't  Know  Who  Invented  The 
Wheel.  But  We  Do  Know  Who  Has 
Perfected  Man's  No.  1  Shirt.  Arrow 
Did.  Look  For  Arrow  Dress  And  Sport 
Shirts  In  Our  4  Stores,  -  One  Of  The 
Greatest  Inventions  Since  The  Wheel. 
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U  of  T  report  recommends  radical  re-structuring 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  After  10 
months  of  incubation,  the  Un- 
iversity Government's  report  was 
released  to  the  public  Thursday 
October  16,  revealing  proposals 
for  huge  changes  in  the  university 
structure  which  wouldgrantgreat- 
ly-increased  powers  to  students 
and  faculty,  diminish  the  role  of 
the  administration,  open  up  deci- 
sion-making at  all  levels,  and 
create  a  new,  one-tiered  ruling 
body  for  the  university. 

Entitled  Towards  Community  in 
University  Government,  the  report 
is  self-styled  as  "a  considered 
attempt  to  arrive  at  a  way  in 
which  people  of  basically  different 
views  can  continue  to  live 
together." 

It  was  authored  by  a  committee 
composed  of  four  students,  four 
faculty,  and  Toronto  adminis- 
tration president  Claude  Bissell, 
with  non  -  voting  representation 
from  the  University's  board  of 
governors  and  alumni  association. 
The  report  is  expected  to  form 
the  basis  for  a  total  re-structur- 
ing of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
and  has  been  widely  touted  as  a 


major  panacea  for  the  ills  sur- 
rounding the  modem  multiversity. 
Administration  president  Bissell, 
the  major  force  behind  the  report, 
tacitly  reinforced  this  belief  when 
he  announced  its  release  Thursday. 
Describing  U  of  T's  present 
structure  as  "fashioned  in  another 
day  for  other  times,"  he  said  the 
university's  very  sense  of  tradi- 
tion "make  it  possible  for  what 
may  appear  to  be  a  radical  cri- 
tique to  be  applied  dispas- 
sionately," 

Change  was  necessary  at  Toronto, 
he  said,  because  of  "the  rapid 
growth  in  size  of  the  universities, 
the  increasing  self- consciousness 
of  groups   within  the  university 
community  and  the  expression  of 
this  self-consciousness  in  militant 
organizations,  and  the'  distrust  of 
any  authority  that  is  not  persua- 
sively established." 
The  Commission  on  University 
Government  report  recommended 
that  existing  university  governing 
structures  -  a  separate  academic 
senate  and  board  of  governors  - 
be  replaced  by  a  66-member  "go- 
verning council"  consisting  of  20 


lay  members,  20  elected  students, 
20  elected  academic  staff  and  six 
ex-officio  members. 

Faculty  councils  would  b  e  re- 
vamped to  include  two-fifths  stu- 
dent representation,  two-fifths  fa- 
culty and  one-fifth  administration. 

Departments  would  be  governed 
by  councils  of  less  than  fifty  mem- 
bers; the  nature  of  representation 
would  be  determined  by  department 
committees. 

CUG  recommended  that  negotia- 
tions for  representation  be  approv- 
ed separately  by  parallel  staff  and 
student  organizations  representing 
all  the  members  of  a  department. 
The  governing  council  would  have 
sole  governing  authority  with  final 
control  over  all  financial  and  ac- 
ademic matters. 


The  CUG reportalso  recommend- 
ed that  the  council  decentralize 
power  currently  held  by  the  ac- 
ademic senate,  granting  to  the  de- 
partments control  over  curriculum 
planning;  admissions;  studentpro- 
motions,  evaluation,  and  degree 
granting;  academic  appointment, 
promotion  and  tenure.  Department 
would  also  control  allocation  of 
budget  and  resources  granted  by 
the  governing  council. 

Stressing  open  dec  is  ion- making 
as  a  "basic  operatingprinciplefor 
all  university  councils  and  com- 
mittees," CUG  recommended  that 
students  be  included  in  all  un- 
iversity committees  at  every  level, 
and  that  all  meetings  should  be 
held  in  public. 

In  one    other  recommendation 


aimed  at  clamping  down  in  «, 
power  exercised  by  administra 
tion  officials,  the  report  recoup 
mended  that  all  deans,  chairmen 
and  directors  in  Toronto  faculties 
and  departments  should  be  appoint 
ed  by  an  ad  hoc  student-staff! 
administration  committee  of  the 
proposed  governing  council. 

The  term  of  office  for  the  ad 
ministration  president,  deans' 
chairmen  and  directors  should  be' 
limited  to  five  years,  CUG  said 
and  office-holders  should  be  limJ 
ited  to  one  renewal  of  term. 

The  report  now  goes  to  Ontario 
education  minister  William  Davis 
and  eventually  the  Ontario  legist 
lature,  which  must  approve  all 
changes  in  the  University  of  Tor. 
onto  act. 


SFU  files  charges  against  strikers 


Not  Enough  Room  in 
Your  Class? 


The  Special  Senate  Committee  on  Size  of 
Classes  invites  members  of  the  academic 
community  to  inform  it  of  any  classes 
in  which  there  is  not  adequate  seating 
for  all  the  students  in  attendance. 

Such  information  should  be  forwarded  to: 

M.  Edwards,  F.  Kirlcwood, 

or 

Students'  Council  Dept.  of  Religion 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  Simon  Fraser 
University  administration  brought 
civil  court  charges  Tuesday  (Oc- 
tober 21)  against  three  professors 
and  11  students  involved  in  the 
strike  of  the  department  of  po- 
litical science,  sociology  and  an- 
trhopology. 
Administration  has  also  applied 
for  an  injunction  barring  all 
strikers  from  oicketting  and  dis- 
rupting lectures.  A  further  in- 
junction against  distribution  of  lit- 
erature by  picketting  students  may 
soon  be  applied  for. 

Decisions  on  the  administration's 
applications  are  expected  Thurs- 
day (October  23). 


The  civil  charges  brought  against 
the  fourteen  strikers  are  for  loss 
of  revenue  -  because  the  admin- 
istration has  had  to  reimburse 
students  who  decided  to  withdraw 
because  of  the  strike  -  unspeci- 
fied damages  and  trespassing. 
The  trespassing  charges  grow  out 
of  an  administration  decree  that 
striking  professors  and  students 
are  no  longerpartof  the  university. 
The  injunctions  would  particu- 
larly seek  to  put  an  end  to  the 
picketting  of  the  "mini-courses" 
the  administration  has  set  up  to 
replace  the  missing  PSA  lectures, 
"Mini-courses"  in  archaeology 


and  economics  were  prevented 
from  meeting  by  PSA  pickets  Oc- 
tober 17  and  20.  Without  these 
lectures,  the  administration  policy 
of  ignoring  the  strike  would  be 
difficult  to  maintain. 

The  professors  named  in  the  civil 
action  are  Louis  Feldhammer, 
John  Leggett  and  Ahmad  Saghir, 
The  students  charged  are  J.  Hard- 
ing, J.  Cleveland,  B.  Slocock,  A. 
Hollinbaugh,  C.  Hardy,  J.  Miller, 
M.  Cohen,  B.  Enoch,  B.  Fletcher, 
B.  Plummer  and  B.  Hoffer. 
The  strike  is  protesting  admin- 
istrative interference  in  the  PSA 
department. 
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St.  Pat's  students  help  retarded 


A  group  has  been  set  up  at  St. 
Pat's  to  work  with  mentally  re- 
tarded children  in  Smith's  Falls, 
and  at  the  Sheltered  Workshop  and 
Adult  Training  Centre. 

The  group,  called  The  Group,  is 
divided  into  two  sections. 

The  first  group,  under  Ann  Arm- 
strong, will  be  going  to  Smiths 
Falls  every  Sunday  to  work  with 


retarded  boys  ages  five  to  18  on 
a  one-to-one  basis. 

"We  will  be  working  with  chil- 
dren without  families,  children 
who  spend  every  day  of  every 
month  of  every  year  in  the  in- 
stitution." said  Ann  Armstrong. 
The  second  division  is  the  rec- 
reation drop-in  centre  under  Ron 
Saucier,  which  works  with  retarded 


adults.  The  drop-in  centre  will  be 
open  six  nights  a  week  and  will 
work  in  the  areas  of  sports,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  girl  guides  and  boy 
scouts,  music  and  sing-sings. 
"Our  main  object  is  to  provide 
friendship  to  retarded  people," 
said  Ann  Armstrong, 
For  information  contact  Ann 
Armstrong  at  224-7835. 


Madam  I'd  like  to  give  you  your  money 
but  the  Campusbank  architect  made  a 
slight  error  in  wicket  design. 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 

services  tor  students  and  faculty, 


Visit  your  Campusbank  mm  Bank  of  Montreal 


Canada's  First  Bank 


You'll  lore  bring  a  KUIeii  t/irl! 


Glenayr 


WOOLMARK 
DOUBLE  KNITS 


Feel  at  ease  in  this 
cosy  Kitten  Woolmark 
Knit  sweater.  Raised 
contrasting  stripes  on 
front,  turtle  neckline  with 
zipper,  long  sleeves.  A 
wide  selection  of  glowing 
new  colours.  Dry  clean 
only. 

Straight-cut  Woolmark 
Knit  pants  with  elastic 
waistband.  New 
"Pointeroma  Stitch", 
dyed-to-perfectly-match 
your  Kitten  Woolmark  Knit 
sweater.  Pick  from  Kittens 
palette  of  new  Fall  shades. 
Dry  clean  only. 


\i&$LQ\ 
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letters 


Homecoming 

editor,  The  Carleton: 
on  behalf  of  the  joint  student- 
liimiii  Homecoming  Committee 
t  1969,  we  wish  to  express  our 
•ncere  thanks  to  all  those  who 
^icipated  in  the  Homecoming 

Pctivities.  Everyone  feels  that  the 

Lekend  was  most  successful. 
The  committee  however,  regrets 

that  it  was  placed  in  the  position 


of  limiting  the  Animal  Dance  at- 
tendance to  1500  persons.  This 
decision  was  made  because  we 
had  to  abide  by  coliseum  regu- 
lations as  stated  in  our  contract; 
and  we  regret  any  inconvenience 
suffered  by  anyone  due  to  this 
decision. 

Steve  Rivers 
John  Saykali 
Co-chairmen, 
Homecoming  '69  Committee 


P.S.  Oh,  and  thanks  to  one  and 
all  for  helping  to  finance  our 
trip  to  Jamaica  from  where  this 
letter  was  written.  Have  a  good 
Christmas  -  -  we  will. 

Pollution 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Pollution  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  problems  facing 
man  today.  Not  only  does  pollution 


Ife  the  real  thing.Coke 


The  taste  of  Cokfl  has  made  ft  the  world's  moal  popular  soH  drink 
No  matter  how  hard  ottwr  brands  try-  nothing  else  in  all  the  world 
testes  exactly  like  Coke. 


thCacrCoti  tie  Cftie  i"  i*fiJfcr*>i  'J*fc  nwtl  "turn  iMntili  i«jy  t»i  p 


threaten  to  destroy  our  world  but 
someday,  unless  action  is  taken 
now,  pollution  will  destroy  man. 
Today,  as  you  read  this  letter, 
the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company  in  Hull 
dumps  industrial  waste  into  the 
Ottawa  river.  Dozens  of  huge  in- 
dustrial plants  pump  industrial 
waste  into  Lake  Erie,  Lake  On- 
tario, the  St,  Lawrence  River  and 
the  ocean  itself.  Thousands  of 
towns  and  cities  dump  raw  sewage 
into  rivers  and  lakes  across  the 
country.  Thousands  and  thousands 
of  cars,  houses  and  factories  are 
polluting  the  air  as  badly  as  they 
are  polluting  the  water  and  the 
ground. 

What  is  all  of  this  pollution  doing 
to  our  country  and  to  ourselves? 

Rivers  are  becoming  open  sew- 
ers. Lakes  are  cesspools.  Fish  are 
dying,  animals  are  dying  and  man 
will  soon  suffer  personally.  What 
will  men  do  when  the  food  chain 
base  is  destroyed  by  pollution. 
Will  his  life,  his  food  and  even 
his  existence  become  artificial 
or  will  we  all  die? 

The  answer  to  the  problem  has 
two  basic  moves.  One  is  legislation 
and  the  other  is  public  opinion 
and  public  opinion  can  influence 
legislation.   What  is  the  use  of 


International  Students 
Association 

CANADIAN  INDIAN 
Film;  "  The  Indian  Speaks  " 
Government  Speaker 
Indian  Speaker 
Open  Discussion 

Place:  Theatre  'B' 
Tonite:  7:30  P.M. 


fining  giant  industrial  conglom- 
erates $5,000  a  day  when  some  of 
them  earn  more  money  and  spend 
less  each  year  than  the  entire 
Canadian  government.  What  we 
need  to  do  is  impose  stiffer  pun- 
ishments, higher  fines  and  prison 
terms  of  five  years  and  more 
for  owners  and  managers  of  any 
factory  that  causes  air,  water  or 
ground  pollution. 

Man  cannot  live  without  his  en- 
vironment. But  yet  some  men  are 
trying  to  destroy  their  environ- 
ment while  others  sitpassivelyby. 

The  problems  encountered  in  leg- 
islating against  such  great  in- 
dustrial complexes  and  towns  and 
cities  are  great  Municipal  taxes 
would  have  to  be  raised  to  install 
sewage  treatment  and  disposal 
plants,  the  conglomerates  will 
threaten  price  increases  and  eco- 
nomic warfare  to  try  and  ward  off 
this  evil  that  those  who  care  would 
try  to  impose  upon  us.  This  is 
where  public  opinion  and  pressure 
counts.  Boycotts  and  letters  pos- 
sess fantastic  power  and  those 
who  exercise  this  power  must  do 
so  with  wisdom  lest  they  impress 
upon  everyone  that  the  whole  anti- 
pollution movement  is  but  a  bunch 
of  "id iots"  and  "extremist 
radicals." 

Now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Tomorrow  is  too  late. 

Tomorrow  you  may  be  a  con- 
demned man  in  a  condemned 
world. 

Even  today  you  may  be  con- 
demned. Start  exerting  yourpres- 
surc  as  a  society.  Stop  environ- 
mental pollution  and  hope  that  it 
isn't  too  late. 

Seymour  Chesterton 


Opportunity 

for  student  in  Residence  to  act  as 
representative  for  Cosmetic  distributor 

Candidates  in  the  position 
Should  call  232  -  8666  between 
1  -  4  p.m.  to  arrange  for 
interview. 


WANTED 

VOLUNTEERS  TO  CONDUCT 
HIGH  SCHOOL  TOURS  AROUND  CARLETON 

If  interested  please  contact  either  Gail  Roberts 
(731-3575,  evenings)  or  the  High  School  Liaison 
Office  (231-2738,  days  ) 


Representatives  of 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

will  visit  the  university  to  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  graduating  and  post-graduate  students  in 

ENGINEERING  ■  mining  ■  metallurgical  ■  chemical 
■  electrical  ■  mechanical  ■  civil 
CHEMISTRY  GEOLOGY  and  GEOPHYSICS 


Also,  interviews  for  Summer  Employment  will  be  held 
with  Geology  and  Geophysics  students  in  3rd,  4th  and 
post-graduate  years 


We  invite  you  to  arrange  an  interview  through  the  Office 
of  Student  Personnel  Services 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 

Copper  Cliff,  Ontario ;  Thompson,  Manitoba   
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Dept., 
School, 
Institute, 
or  Faculty 
Board 

Anthropology 


Biology 


Canadian 
Studies 


Chemistry 


Classics 
Commerce 


Comparative 
Literature 


Engineering 
3 

English 


French 


Geography 


Geology 


1969  N.U.G.  ELECTIONS 

Authorized  Student  Representatives 


Constituency 


2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  &  4th  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  &  3rd  year 

honours 
4th  year 
graduates 


1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 


graduates 


2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  &  4th  year 


2nd  year 
3rd  year 
4th  year 


graduates 

2nd  year  M  fit  H 
3rd  year  M  fit  H 
4th  year 
graduates 
St.  Pat's 


elected  at  large 

2nd  year  M  fit  H 
3rd  year  M  fit  H 
4th  year 
graduates 


2nd  year  M  _  . 
3rd  year  M  fit  H 


H 


4th  year 
1st  year 


M.A. 


Graduate  Studies 


History 


No. 
to  be 
elected 


Student 
Faculty 
Ratio 


i 

i  . 
i 

i 
i 


Student  Reps 
as  a 
% 
ot  the 
whole  dept. 

32.2 


3/17 
5/23 


7/35 
17/35 


15.0 
17.9 


16.6 
32.6 


final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  Si  4th  year 
graduates 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 
graduates 

2nd  year  M  &  H  4  2/7  *>J 

3rd,  4th  Si 
graduate  j 

Arts  Div.  1 
ArtB  Div.  11 
Engineering 
School  of 

Social  Work 
Science 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 

graduates  i 

!rhae™D,nP/lme"t  'If;"  does  not  have  a  maf°''  honours,  or  paduate  p[0. 
gram  and  consequently  does  not  fall  under  the  provisions  of  N  u  G  Th« 


4/23 


Dept., 
School, 
Institute, 
or  Faculty 
Board 

International 
Affairs 


Law 

Mathematics 


Philosophy 


Public 

Administration 
Religion 

Russian 

Sociology 


Spanish 


Constituency 


1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 
students  registered 
in  46.500 
final  year  M.A. 
students  registered 
In  46.505 
final  year  M.A. 
students  registered 
in  46.510 


2nd  year 

3rd  &  4th  year 

graduates 


No. 
to  be 
elected 


Student 
Faculty 
Ratio 

4/11 


Student 
Reps. 

«  a  % 
of  the 
whole  dept. 

26.6 


3/8 


Physics 


Political  Science 


Psychology 


Same  comments  as  for  the  Department  of  Italian 

6/31 

2nd  year  M  &  H  2 
3rd  year  M  &  H  2 
4th  year  1 
graduates  1 


2nd  &  3rd  year 
majors 


2nd  year  M  Si  H  1 

3rd  year  M  &  H  1 

4th  year  &  graduate  1 

St.  Pat's  1 

2nd  year  M  Si  H  1 

3rd  year  M  St  H  1 

4th  year  1 

graduates  1 

2nd  year  M  &  H  2 

3rd  year  M  S;  H  1 

4th  year  1 

M.A.  1 

Ph.D.  1 

Public  Admin.  1 

St.  Pat's  1 

2nd  year  majors  1 

3rd  year  majors  1 
2nd  Si  3rd  year 

honours  l 

4th  year  l 

gradu  ates  2 
2nd,  3rd,  Si  4th  year 

in  the  B.Sc.  Program  1 

Incorporated  within  Political  Science 


27.2 


19.3 


Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies 


2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  &  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  Si  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  Si  H 
3rd  year  M  Si  H 
4th  year 
1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 


2nd  year 

3rd  Si  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  8i  H 
2nd,  4th,  Si  graduate 
St.  Pat's 


L  The  election  has  already  taken  place. 
2.  One  of  them  has  already  been  elected. 

£.The  English  Department  may  add  representatives  of  St.  Patrick's  college  at  a  later  datr 


Faculty  Board 


Science  Faculty 
Faculty  Board 


1st  year,  having 
taken  Q-year  at 
Carleion 
Part-time 

1st  year,  having 
taken  0-year  at 
Carleton 
Part-time 


I. 


1969 
N.U.G  ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS  CLOSE  Wednesday, 
Oct.  29  at  5:00  p.m. 

CAMPAIGNING  October  30  to  November  7 

ELECTIONS  (Staggered  by  Faculty] 
November  10  to  18 

Nomination  forms  available  in  and  to  be  returned  to  T-2 
Constituency  lists  in  your  departments. 

Part-Time  Arts  and  Science  Reps  and 
First-year  Arts  and  Science  Reps  Included 
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1969 
N.U.G.  ELECTIONS 

Regulations 

ELIGIBILITY 


1.  All  full-time  students  registered  in  a  major  or  honours  program,  from 
second  year  and  on  are  eligible  for  election  to  departments,  com- 
mittees of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty  Board. 

2.  All  first  year  students  who  have  declared  a  major  or  honours  AND 
who  have  taken  Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to 
departments,  committees  of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty 
Board.  Such  students  shall  vote  and  run  in  the  second  year 
constituency. 

3.  Those  first  year  students  who  have  failed  a  year  at  Carleton  AND 
who  are  declared  majors  are  eligible  for  election  to  departments, 
committees  of  management,  and  the  Engineering  Faculty  Board. 
Such  students  shall  vote  and  run  in  the  second  year  constituency. 

4.  All  those  first  year  students  in  the  faculty  of  arts  who  have  taken 
Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Arts  Faculty 
Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

5.  All  those  first  year  students  in  the  faculty  of  science  who  have 
taken  Q-year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  for  election  to  the  Science 
Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

6.  All  those  part-time  students  in  the  faculty  of  arts  are  eligible  for 
election  to  the  Arts  Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position  open. 

7.  All  those  part-time  students  in  the  faculty  of  science  are  eligible 
for  election  to  the  Science  Faculty  Board.  There  is  one  position 
open. 

8.  Students  registered  in  a  combined  honours  or  a  double  major 
program  must  choose  one  department  in  which  to  vote  and  to  run. 

NOMINATIONS 

1.  Nomination  forms  must  be  signed  by  three  persons  in  the  same 
constituency  as  that  in  which  the  nominee  is  running. 

2.  Nomination  forms  must  have  the  concurring  signature  of  the 
nominee. 

3.  Nomination  forms  must  be  returned  to  T-2  by  5:00  P.M.  on  Wed- 
nesday,  October  29. 

CAMPAIGNING 

1.  Campaigning  may  not  begin  before  Thursday,  October  30. 

2.  Course  unions  are  encouraged  to  hold  election  rallies. 

3  "The  Ere"  and  164  Loeb  has  been  obtained  from  12:30  -  2  p.m. 
October  31  to  November  7  for  N.U.G.  rallies.  Candidates  may 
reserve  these  theatres  in  7  -  16. 


Simon  Fraser  corpse 
revives  then  walks  away 


BUR  NAB  Y  (CUP)  -  Administration 
president  Kenneth  Strand  refused 
to  sign  the  death  certificate  for 
Simon  Fraser  University  Tuesday, 
(October  14)  so  the  corpse,  cov- 
ered with  blood  and  fungus,  had  to 
get  up  and  walk  away. 

But  Strand's  unco -operative  at- 
titude didn't  catch  mourners  un- 
prepared -  they  cremated  the  uni- 
versity's coffin  instead,  on  a  mall 
underneath  the  windows  of  the 
president's  office. 
The  mock  funeral  was  guerilla 
theatre  created  by  a  group  of 
striking  students  -  about  35  in 
all  -  to  liven  up  proceedings  as  the 
strike  around  the  university's  de- 
partment of  political  science,  so- 
ciology and  anthropology  entered 
its  fourth  week.  The  strike  began 
September  24. 

Led  byaGreekOrthodox"priest" 
mourners  followed  a  huge  black 
coffin  around  the  university,  wail- 
ing and  weeping  for  the  deceased 
institution.  The  corpse  itself, 
brought  up  the  rear  of  the  proces- 
sion, flogged  by  eight  Vestal  Vir- 
gins in  oriental  costumes. 

Halting  at  the  administration 
building,  mourners  listened  while 
the  "priest"  explained  that  "the 
deceased,  that  is  the  university, 
suffered  grievous  wounds  to  nu- 
merous faculties  prior  to  the  final 
collapse  and  extinction." 
Cause  of  death  was  "amputation 
of  reasoned  discourse,  castration 
of  the  intellect  and  suffocation  of 
the  imagination," 
The  students  left  a  blank  space 
on  the  corpse's  death  certificate 
for  the  signature  of  Strand,  desig- 
nated as  Chief  Mortician,  but  when 
corpse  and  coffin  were  deposited 
at  the  doors  of  Strand's  office, 
the  administration  president  re- 
fused to  sign. 

Neither  Strand  nor  striking  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  SFU  seem  in- 
clined to  change  their  positions 
over  the  issues  involved  in  the 
strike:  the  students  are  demanding 
the  re-instatement  of  professors 
in  the  PSA  department  who  were 
fired,  demoted  or  placed  on  pro- 


bation by  the  administration,  and 
recognition  of  student  parity  in 
the  department.  Strand  is  refusing 
to  recognize  either  the  students' 
demands  or  the  validity  of  the 
strike. 

On  Tuesday,  the  administration 
declared  the  end  of  a  trusteeship 
imposed  during  the  summer  over 
the  PSA  department  and  also  rec- 
ognized PSA  professor  Robert 
Wyllie  as  department  chairman  - 
but  according  to  the  administra- 
tion, PSA  no  longer  includes  eleven 
striking  faculty  and  approximately 
700  PSA  students  who  have  boy- 
cotted their  classes.  Wyllie  is  one 
of  five  PSA  professors  who  re- 
fused to  strike. 

Students  from  the  english  and 
history  departments  of  SFU  are 
also  on  strike,  although  classes 
in  their  departments  continue. 

Education  students 
joining  strike 

BURNABY  (CUP)  -  Students  in 
the  faculty  of  education  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  Thursday 
tober  16)  joined  the  29-day- 
old  strike  around  the  university's 
department  of  political  science, 
sociology  and  anthropology. 

By  a  vote  of  128  to  120,  educa- 
tion students  agreed  to  join  stu- 
dents and  faculty  from  PSA  and 
students  in  history  and  english  in 
demanding  the  re-instatement  of 
PSA  faculty  fired  and  suspended 
by  the  SFU  administration,  and 
the  recognition  of  total  student 
parity  arrangements  in  the  PSA 
department. 

The  education  students' decision 
pushed  the  number  of  students  on 
strike  well  over  the  1,000  mark, 
although  exact  figures  are  not 
available.  Many  classes  in  his- 
tory and  english,  as  well  as  five 
classes  in  the  PSA  department, 
continue  despite  strike  decisions, 
and  the  narrowness  of  the  educa- 
tion vote  probably  indicates  the 
same  will  occur  in  that  faculty. 


CAREERS  AT  CGE 


for 


Engineers  and  Science  Majors 


Canadian  General  Electrics  GRADUATE  ENGINEER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  provides  an  avenue  of 
entry  into  careers  in  Information  Processing,  Manufac- 
turing, Marketing,  Research,  Development  and  Design, 
and  Employee  Relations. 

There  are  continuing  opportunities  for  professional 
development.  The  broad  diversification  of  the  Company 
and  its  decentralized  organization  provide  a  dynamic 
environment  for  seir-development  and  the  opportunity 
through  your  career  to  move  not  only  across  functions, 
but  also  between  product  businesses. 

Company  recruiting  officers  will  visit 
your  campus  to  conduct  interviews  on: 


NOVEMBER  3,4 


CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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Radio  Carleton  keywords 
information  entertainment 


by  Rick  Prawshaw 

Six  years  ago,  a  group  of  six 
or  seven  students  started  a  radio 
station. 

This  year  Radio  Carleton  pres- 
ident Al  MacKay,  with  a  group 
of  experienced  and  imaginative 
followers,  is  ready  to  start  that 
crusade  once  again  from  the  very 
beginning. 

What  had  happened  in  those  six 
years  belongs  to  the  past  and 
would  rather  be  forgotten.  There 
was  no  initiative,  it  was  unim- 
aginative; in  short,  radio  Carle- 
ton was  stagnant.  It  failed  to  meet 
professional  standards.  It's  sole 
listening  area  was  the  tunnel  and 
the  lower  Loeb  lounge,  said  McKay. 

direction  year, 

1969-70  will  be  the  year  of  re- 
solution and  judgement  for  the 
station,  said  McKay. 

As  head  of  the  club,  Al  MacKay 
brings  three  years  of  radio  ex- 
perience from  Hamilton  stations 
including  the  McMaster  university 
station. 

The  three  years  at  McMaster 
were  spent  as  a  member  of  the 
executive,  including  one  year  as 
chairman.  He  is  currently  em- 
ployed as  a  news  reporter  with 
CPRA. 

programme  director, 

Bob  Perron,  after  a  year  at 
Carleton,  worked  for  four  years 
in  both  radio  and  TV  at  Belleville 
and  Kingston. 

In  returning  this  year,  Bob  takes 
over  the  role  of  Programme  Di- 
rector, 

The  resident  technical  genius  will 
be  Roland  Orlie,  who  has  pre- 
vious experience  with  a  German 
telephone  company. 


Four  other  members  of  the  or- 
ganization playing  key  roles  are 
past  members;  they  are  Dave  Keay, 
public  relations,  John  Ferguson, 
director  of  announcing,  Ann  Demp- 
sey,  library  director,  and  the  man 
who  watches  the  purse  strings, 
jim  droeski. 

Radio  Carleton  has  two  functions 
to  perform:  information  and  en- 
tertainment. 

free  services, 

Hopefully,  it  may  be  the  medium 
for  informational  service  about 
clubs  and  activities.  This  would 
be  a  free  service  to  the  student 
community.  McKay  sees  the  sta- 
tion next  year  producing  sound 
tracks  for  certain  departments 
working  in  conjunction  with  the 
film  board,  helping  out  theatre 
group  with  sound  effects,  and  pro- 
viding a  grounding  for  a  future 
in  the  industry. 

As  McKay  put  it  bluntly,  "A 
degree  will  do  you  no  good  in 
obtaining  a  job  with  the  media 
unless  you  also  have  actual  ex- 
perience". It  will  be  an  "excel- 
lent opportunity  to  spring  into  the 
world  of  radio  and  TV." 
-  Everything  is  directed  to  next 
year  when  radio  Carleton  will  take 
it's  "small  step  for  man,  giant 
leap  for  mankind"  by  moving  out 
of  the  cramped  quarters  of  T-8 
to  the  vast  facilities  of  the  new 
Union  building, 

every  room, 

There  will  be  a  teletype  in  the 
building,  a  campus  news  staff, 
music  will  be  piped  into  every 
room  in  residence  by  a  quite  legal 
system  where  it  will  be  possible 
to  pick  up  radio  Carleton  on  a 
transistor. 


There  may  be  an  attempt  to  com 
municate  with  other  colleges  in 
the  country  and  around  the  world. 
However  the  supreme  goal  will  be 
the  establishment  of  an  FM  sta- 
tion. 

solid  base, 

The  immediate  problem  remains, 
what  about  this  year?  The  goal 
of  the  present  is  to  formulate  a 
solid  base  for  when  the  move  is 
made  into  the  student  union  build- 
ing. With  space  available  next  year, 
it  will  be  possible  to  have  a 
staff  of  150  working  members. 

As  for  Sunday  nights,  radio  Carle- 
ton program  on  CKOY  will  de- 
pend on  when  the  new  CKOY-FM 
commences. 

But  the  big  job  ahead  lies  in 
the  closed  circuit  radio,  feebly 
started  last  year,  but  a  real  chal- 
lenge this  year. 

Speakers  for  the  co 

Speakers  for  the  closed  circuit 
will  be  extended  to  cover 
Patterson,  the  cafeteria,  more 
areas  in  the  tunnel  and  the  Loeb 
as  well  as  the  Residence. 

no  satisfaction, 

Why  the  change  from  last  year? 
MiKay,  new  to  the  university, 
upon  investigation,  found  that  the 
consensus  was  that  there  were  no 
challenges,  no  one  was  really 
satisfied. 

Closed  circuit  will  be  a  profes- 
sional radio  system  strictly  abid- 
ing the  code  of  ethics  but  still 
possessing  the  opportunity  to  have 
the  freedom  to  do  what  they  want 
within  the  context  of  good  taste, 
he  said. 

As  the  workers  put  it,  "It  will 
not  be  a  little  toy,  a  little  fun 
thin."  In  no  way  will  it  become 


Radio  President  A I  MacKay 

MacKay  announces  latest  university  developments  over  the  air, 


a  propaganda  piece.  Any  editor- 
ializing will  consist  of  two  sides 
to  an  opinion. 
The  perfect  summary  to  this  new 
adventure  came  from  MacKay,  "I 
am  really  excited  with  this  move 
into  the  union  building.  We  have 


the  desire,  the  imagination,  the 
people  and  more  potential.  We 
will  be  a  part  of  campus  life." 
He  put  all  fears  of  the  ardent 
Carleton  reader  to  rest  when  he 
assured  us  that  the  radio  is  not 
the  end  to  the  newspaper. 


Radio  Carleton 

is  now 
on  the  air! 


After  five  years  Radio  Carleton  takes  to  the  air  with  the  beginning  of  its  closed-circuit 
system.  Like  all  beginnings,  our  campus  radio  station  is  modest  in  size  and  output  - 
but  that  is  only  temporary.  New  facilities  in  the  UniCentre  will  rival  those  of 
any  campus  station  and  with  time  programs  will  overcome  their  early  bugs  and  develop 

a  professional  air  about  them. 
Next  week  we  will  have  lines  running  to  the  Loeb  Common  Room,  the  Tunnel  Junction, 
the  new  Patterson  Lounge  and  the  Commons  Cafeteria.  By  the  end  of  November 
you i  11  be  able  to  hear  Radio  Carleton  in  the  Residences  and  Gymnasium. 

Broadcasting  will  begin  at  eight  Monday  morning  and  continue  throughout  the  day. 
ine  programs  are  designed  to  serve  you  with  campus  news  and  features  in  addition 
to  a  wide  variety  of  music  types. 
Give  a  listen  during  the  week  and  let  the  Commission  know  what  vou  think  of  the 
new  sound  around  Carleton. 


■^pP*    IS  oN 


communications 

COMMISSION 


<^pilm  :  Crime  is  no  longer  nasty 
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by  Alf  Oydennan 

re's  no  sucn  thing  as  crime 
P*r    re;  it»s  something  else. 

$  ,.r  is  aprofession,  fully  sanc- 
W.f  Dy  the  establishment,  albeit 
.ciaUy-  Robbery,  while  attain - 
the  heights  of  professionalism, 


Officially.  Robbery,  while attain- 
l01  the  heights  of  professionalism, 
Really  romance. 
Bine  says  this  quite  shamelessly, 
Ocularly  after  watching  the 
Pfrfnir  duo  this  week.  Both  Hard 
XStrwt  and  A  Fine  Pair  prove 
{£t  crime  is  no  longer  nasty  or 

ef'  can  it  be?  There  they  are, 
thp  beautiful  people,  rich,  intel- 
ligent, sophisticated,  having  great 
E citi5g  times  stealing  jewels, 
ELatlng  customs,  destroying  pri- 
vate property,  and  yes,  murdering 
neople.  All  in  good  taste,  mind  you. 
End I  everybody,  with  soothing  sound 
tracks  in  the  background,  having 
<uch  a  great  time.  Whoever  said 
crime  doesnt  pay  must  have  been 
ione  of  those  idiots  that  got  caught. 

For  nobody  gets  caught  in  Hard 
Contract,  at  least  not  for  a  crime. 
James  Coburn playsaprofessional 
murderer,  going  around  bumping 
off  people,  very  calmly,  very  com- 
petently -  very  high-priced  too. 
|One  is  not  sure  who  he's  working 
aor,  the  government  or  the  syndi- 
cate, but  tha t's  not  really 
Hmportant. 

Of  course,  being  that  type  of 
[character,  under  great  control, 
he  is  also  that  kind  in  bed,  under 
perfect  control.  For  him,  sex  is 
[just  another  necessity,  like  eat 
land  drink.  And  like  the  latter  two, 
|sex  is  something  you  go  out  and 
buy  when  you  need  it.  This  guy  is 
proud  of  the  fact  he's  never  got 
It  for  free. 

But  there's  no  joy  in  that  so  en-- 
ter  ravishing  Lee  Remick,  from 
whom  Coburn  learns  sex  can  also 
be  a  lot  of  fun.  Try  it  some 
time,  it's  good  for  the  circulation 
too.  But  the  ending's  a  cop-out, 
,  romantic,  but  still  a  cop-out. 
I  Somebody  named  S.  Lee  Pogostin 
,  wrote  and  directed  this  very  en- 
;  joyable  film  with  background  mu- 
sic provided  by  Alex  North.  The 
I  acting's  not  bad,  with  good  sup- 
port from  the  distinguished  likes  of 
■  Burgess  Meredith,  Lilli  Palmer 
and  a  resurrected  Sterling  Hay- 


A  very  fine  pair  are  Claudio  Car- 
dinale  and  Rock  Hudson  in  the 
second  feature.  Nobody  gets  caught 
in  a  Fine  Pair  either,  although 
they  don't  get  away  with  the  loot 
for  long. 
This  is  an  Italian  production, 
written,  with  assistance,  by  Fran- 
cesco Maselli  who  also  directs, 
somewhat  slowly  but  unobtrus- 
ively. There's  photography  by  Al- 
fio  Contini  and  some  excellent, 
well-paced,  sophisticated  sounds 
from  Ennio  Morricone. 
Buth  Hudson  and  Cardinale  have 
become  quite  competent  actors, 
not  from  ability  so  much  as  ex- 
perience, but  more  than  that,  they 
are  very  attractive  people  to  watch. 
They  are  especially  attractive  to 
watch  when  they  are  stealing  jew- 


els, making  love  and  getting  away 
from  it  all. 
Hudson  starts  out  as  a  police- 
man, pardon  me,  detective,  in 
New  York,  honest,  respectable, 
tough  but  considerate,  a  police- 
man's policeman.  Enter  captivat- 
ing Claudia,  who  can  be  very  cap- 
tivating, to  tempt  him  into  helping 
her  put  back  some  jewels  she  has 
stolen  and  because  he's  an  old 
friend  of  her  father  he  goes  along 
with  it. 

But  of  course,  it's  notthat simple. 
Claudia  is  really  going  to  .  .  . 
but  that  would  be  taking  allpthe 
fun  out  of  it. 

Anyhoo,  it's  all  great,  dirty  fun. 

Next  week  Mayfair  fare  is  The 
Chairman  and  They  Came  to  Rob 
Los  Vegas. 


Utterly  lifeless 


by  Dion  McGrath 


With  The  Seagull,  Sidney  Lumet 
re-establishes  his  position  as  one 
of  Hollywood's  most  uneven  di- 
rectors. 

Unlike  other  directors,  whose 
films  are  either  consistently  good 
or  consistently  bad,  Lumet  churns 
out  the  brilliant  (The  Pawnbroker, 
The  Hill,  The  Deadly  Affair)  and 
the  execrable  (The  Fugitive  Kind, 
Twelve  Angry  Men)  in  roughly 
equal  proportion.  The  Seagull, 
alas,  falls  into  the  second  cate- 
gory. 

In  fact,  The  Seagull  is  Uimet's 
first  all-out  unqualified  disaster. 
The  Fugitive  Kind  was  at  least 
funny. 

Like  most  of  Lumat's  film,  The 
Seagull  is  civilized,  restrained, 
and  so  tasteful.  So  civilized,  so 
restrained,  and  so  tastefulthat  it's 
utterly  lifeless. 

In  the  past,  Lumet's  best  moments 
have  been  those  when  he  has  been 
willing  to  do  a  little  violence  to 
his  material  and  to  the  audiences 
his  material  and  to  the  audience's 
sensibilities.  The  Deadly  Affair, 
for  example,  has  one  very  pow- 
erful scene  set  in  a  theatre,  a 
murder  performed  on  stage  being 
intercut  with  an  actual  murder 
taking  place  in  the  audience. 

This  is  the  sort  of  scene  that 
Lumet  does  best;  when  he  works 
up  the  nerve  to  try  something 


unusual,  he  almost  always  gets 
away  with  it. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  no 
scenes  like  that  in  The  Seagull. 
Just  lots  of  people  taling,  end- 
lessly. And,  occasionally,  walk- 
ing around. 

Every  once  in  a  while,  Lumet 
tries  to  prove  he's  w 
tries  to  prove  he's  a  stylist  by 
using  a  long  shot,  always  im- 
mediately before  or  immediately 
after  a  fade.  There  are  even  a 
couple  of  close-ups.  But  most  of 
the  film  is  done  in  middle  shot, 
as  if  Lumet  doesn't  want  the  au- 
dience to  care  about  what's  hap- 
pening on  the  screen. 

James  Mason,  Vanessa  Redgrave, 
and  Harry  Andrews  all  give  very 
good  performances,  to  no  purpose 
whatever. 

A  bouquet  of  withered  dandelions 
to  Simone  Signoret,  most  of  whose 
lines  are  totally  incomprehensible. 

There  is  no  music.  With  the  reams 
of  dialogue  that  are  already  on 
it,  the  sound-track  would  be  en- 
tirely too  cluttered. 

Perhaps  Lumet  is  intimidated  by 
Chekov's  name.  If  his  previous 
films  are  any  indication,  he  needs 
a  less  prestigious  subject,  one 
where  he  can  feel  free  to  dis- 
play a  self- confidence  and  an  in- 
dependence of  mind  that  are  in 
keeping  with  his  very  real  talent. 

But  The  Seagull  is  awasteoftime 
for  all  concerned. 


^FHtn:  A  wintertime  of  cool  revolution 


by  Bailie  Young 


The  Ottawa  Film  Society  is  ot- 
tering twenty-three  films  (of  vary- 
ing length  and  quality)  over  the 
winter  on  the  theme  of  revolution. 

Judging  by  Tuesday's  opening  set 
of  four,  the  six  dollars  required 
for  a  membership  card  (plus  bus 
fare  to  the  National  Library)  is 
well  worth  it. 

The  twenty  -  three  films  are 
broken  into  eight  screenings 
stretching    into    March.  Each 


screening  centers  on  an  area  of 
turmoil:  social,  student,  artistic, 
sexual,  scientific  and  political 
scenes  are  seen  in  revolutionary 
perspective. 

SOCIAL  REVOLUTION 
Social  revolution  was  the  topic 
Tuesday,  and  although  the  films 
showed  only  the  revolution  as  seen 

by  a  revolutionary,  they  were  con- 
siderably above  didacticism.  The 
essence  of  social  revolution  came 


^tisic  Trio  real  artists 


by  Robert  Stark 


Toe  McCoy  Tyner  Trio,  individ- 
ually and  as  a  unit,  are  without  a 
doubt  real  professionals  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 
The  group  appeared  in  Theatre 
A  Wednesday. 

The  drummer,  who  played  a  very 
unique  type  of  bass-drum  reminis- 
cent of  heavy  heart-beats,  was 
blatant  and  egotistic  in  his  execu- 
tion, but  nonetheless  courteous 
and  receptive  to  his  two  com- 
panions. 

The  bassist  was  the  soul  man 
°f  the  group.  His  feeling  for  lyrics 
was  excelled  only  by  his  technique. 
He  was  especially  effective  in  the 
second  number  that  followed  the 
intermission,  where  he  played 
"nostly  solo  with  minute  accom- 
paniments by  the  flutes. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  was 


Gene  McCoy,  a  manof  deep  inspir- 
ation and  superb  technique,  his 
rendition  of  the  second  last  number 
of  the  show  was  nostalgic  and  deep 
-  very  lovely. 

As  a  group,  the  trio  showed 
devastating  accuracy  in  their 
timing,  were  very  harmonious  and 
proved  to  be  true  artists. 

The  evening  was  well  worth  its 
while,  but  Theatre  A,  the  scene 
of  many  an  over-crowded  class- 
room, was  more  than  half  empty 
at  the  outset  and  even  this  had 
dwindled  to  perhaps  one  hundred 
at  the  three-quarter  mark. 

I  couldnt  keep  down  a  feeling 
of  contempt  when  many  ill- 
mannered  people  walked  out  In  the 
middle  of  a  number  -  amid  rattling 
of  paper  and  creaking  of  seats. 

Despite  that,  the  group  was  en- 
tirely worthy  of  admiration  and 
respect. 


through  in  the  feature  film  "Re- 
volution ' ' '  The  film  constantly  went 
to  the  brink  of  losing  itself  in 
photography    for  photography's 

sake,  or  phony  psychedelia  -  yet 
it  always  stepped  back  in  time  to 
preserve  its  cool,  documentary 
quality.  As  a  macrocosmic  view 
of  the  late  San  Francisco  Hippy 
scene  (and  a  fine  score  by  that 
city's  best  rock  groups)  "Revol- 
ution" is  good  cinema. 

NEW  YORK  A  METAPHOR 

Three  short  films,  all  more  intent 
on  being  revolutionary  than  in  cap- 
turing a  revolution  in  the  documen- 
tary style  of  "Revolution"  I  found 
even  more  enjoyable  than  the  fea- 
ture. The  high-light  of  the  three 
was  the  first,  simply  called  "Gar- 
bage", about  some  Yippiesque  e- 
cological  revolutionaries  and  their 
attempt  to  turn  New  York  City  into 
a  metaphor. 

GODARD  FILM- 

Up-coming  in  tne  Revolution  ser- 
ies are  a  Godard  film,  a  super- 
lative cinema-verite  vignette  about 
Bob  Dylan  called  "Don't  Look 
Back"  (worth  the  price  of  mem- 
bership in  itself),  "Zero  de  Con- 
duite"  (of  which  "If"  is  a  re- 
take) and  numerous  other  gems. 


For 
there 


all  you  reactionaries  out 
The  kindly  folks  of  the 
Ottawa  Film  also  offer  a  French 
series  ($6.00)  and  an  International 
series  ($7.00  student,  $10.00 
straight).  Some  tickets  might  still 
be  available  at  the  Treble  Clef. 


lost  and  Found 

HOURS:  12:30  to  2:30  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 

6:00  to  7:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 

LOCATION:  1st  LEVEL  OF  LOEB  BUILDING 


The  Committee  to  examine  the  Judicial  Committee  has  decided 
to  invite  written  briefs  from  interested  individuals,  groups,  or 
associations  from  the  University  Community.  The  Committee  is 
interested  in  hearing  briefs  on  the  disciplinary,  judicial,  and 
legal  aspects  of  activities  of  the  University  community.  Briefs 
should  be  typewritten,  (double  spaced,  8-1/2  x  11)  and  forwarded 
to  Professor  Couse,  Clerk  of  Senate,  before  October  30,  1969, 
A  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  October  31,  at  2:00  p.m.,  Main 
Lounge,  New  Commons,  will  consider  these  briefs.  In  the  interest 
of  hearing  as  many  presentations  as  possible,  a  brief  introduction 
by  a  single  spokesman  for  each  brief  will  be  permitted. 
The  Senate  Committee  to  examine  the  Judicial  Committee  has  been 
instructed  to  - 

"consider  the  terms  of  reference,  procedure,  composition, 
etc.,  of  the  Judicial  Committee,  and  to  make  any  appropriate 
recommendation  for  change"  (Sen.  Exec.  Minutes  207-4). 


HALL  OF  FAME 

presents 

jim  cameron 

FBI.  OCT.  24,  SAT.  OCT.  25 

50 

70  NICHOLAS  ST.  235-1113 


X 


ARTS  -  COMMERCE 
BUSINESS 

If  you  are  graduating  in  an  Honour  course  or 
are  achieving  a  post-graduate  degree  and  are 
interested  in  training  for  a  career  in  Computing. 
Finance.  Marketing  or  Personnel  we  invite  you 
to  read  our  literature  in  your  placement  office 
and  meet  us  when  we  are  on  campus. 

Graduates  begin  on  carefully  planned  work 
assignments  designed  to  provide  breadth  of 
experience  within  a  large  organization  which 
can  lead  to  a  first  regular  position  in  any  of  the 
above  areas. 

Ontario  Hydro's  very  rapid  expansion  will 
continue  to  provide  challenging  careers  utiliz- 
ing the  best  technical  facilities  available  (com- 
puters, etc.)  and  sophisticated  management 
techniques. 

INTERVIEW  DATES: 

NOVEMBER  11 

//  you  are  unable  to  make  the  interview  please  contact— 

Employment  Officer. 
Professional  and  Management  Staff. 

Ontario  Hydro, 
620  University  Avenue. 
Toronto  101,  Ontario 
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£J[4uSW :  Simplistic      theatre :  Hamlet  lacks  sparkle 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Calling  Creedence  Clearwater 
Revival  a  teenyboppers'bluesband 
is  perhaps  a  little  too  harsh  but 
their  latest  album,  Green  River, 
comes  very  close  to  giving  that 
impression  of  the  group. 

It's  hard  to  decide  whether  one 
really  has  a  right  to  knock  a 
group  for  simplistic  music,  how- 
ever. Complexity  for  it's  own  sake 
is  no  virtue  either  and  there's 
something  to  be  said  for  uneiabo- 

Tate  music  which  merely  evokes 
a  mood. 

Creedence  Clearwater  Revival 
certainly  does  that.  Unfortunately, 
It  suffers  from  an  unnecessary 
fault:  although  the  selections  on 
this  album  can  be  roughly  divided 
into  down  South  blues,  folk  blues, 
rock  blues,  country  blues,  white 
blues  etc.,  the  distinctions  be- 
tween them  aren't  strong  enough. 
Occasionally,  monotony  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  result  of  the 
fact  that  ail  the  songs  but  one 
were  written  are  sung  by  John 
Fogerty,  who  is  also  the  lead 
guitarist.  While  his  voice  is  em- 
inently suited  to  the  kind  of  music 
he  writes,  it  lacks  versatility  and 
so,  frankly,  does  his  writing. 

In  any  event,  the  group  is  not 
strong  in  the  lyrics  department 
and  become,  as  a  result,  a  heavily 
musical  group. 

Some  of  the  songs; 


cBookg: 


by  Colin  Still 

House  of  Anansi  has  undertaken 
the  very  commendable  task  of 
publishing  the  works  of  unknown 
young  writers,  hoping  to  stim- 
ulate Canadian  literature. 

Previously  too  many  ivriters  were 
discouraged  after  failing  to  sell 
their  first  book.  Although  they 
did  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of 
talent,  their  first  works  were 
usually  of  the  experimental  type, 
original  but  rough  and  unpolished. 
Such  is  the  caseofRusselj  Marois. 

Marois  has  attempted  to  illustrate 
the  monotony  and  apathy  of  social 
dropouts.  This  he  has  achieved 
with  great  success,  but  unfortun- 
ately the  style  which  he  used  to 
accomplish  this  task  makes  the 
book  as  dry  as  its  characters. 
His  favourite  technique  was  a  con- 
stant repetition  of  everyday  actions 
such  as  checking  a  clock  for  the 
time  or  lighting  a  cigarette.  This 
effectively  gives  the  reader  the 
impression  that  there  is  little 
else  about  the  person's  routine 
to  describe. 

Another  method  to  illustrate  the 
monotony  is  using  the  exact 
thoughts  of  the  person,  i.e.  "Per- 
haps I  will  walk  down  the  street 
and  buy  a  package  of  celery.  Per- 
haps I  will  not  go  down  the  street 
and  buy  a  package  of  celery," 
The  reader  can  easily  imagine 
that  when  one  has  nothing  to  do, 
one  begins  to  spend  as  much  time 
as  possible  in  thinking  one  thought. 

The  book  has  no  plot  whatsoever. 
It  deals  with  the  bizarre  lives  of 
four  young  men  and  their  ac- 
quaintances, living  in  Montreal 
apparently  without  income  but  still 
existing.  Each  finds  contentment 
in  different  w  s  vet  all  have  a 
common  fear  of  getting  involved 
in  anyone  or  anything.  They  are 
animals  existing  without  history, 
and  yet  without  a  future.  They  are 
living  only  for  the  present,  but 
each  of  them  hates  it.  Their  hate 
surfaces  in  many  forms,  desire 
to  commit  murder,  the  joy  of 
making  others  unhappy,  or  self 
pity. 

Their  life  is  best  summed  up  in 
the  thoughts  of  one  of  them,  "Have 
you  ever  met  people  who  finding 
it  uncomfortable  in  an  overheated 
room,  pile  blankets  over  them- 
selves just  to  be  perverse?"  They 
dislike  their  present  life  but  do 
nothing  except  increase  their 
discomfort. 


Green  River:  a  down  South  rock 
blues  number  with  heavy  drum 
work.  Very  listenable;  a  recent 
top  ten  single  release  and  en- 
tirely typical  of  the  rest  of  the 
material  on  the  album.  Starts  you 
off  in  the  right  mood. 

Tombstone  Shadow:  Both  the  voice 
and  the  guitar  get  a  good  working- 
out  here. 

Wrote  a  Song  for  Everyone:  a 
folksy  country  blues  number  with 
a  faintly  revivalist  aura.  One  of 
the  best  on  the  album.  The  best 
use  of  Fogerry's  voice  and  writ- 
ing talent:  "Saw  the  people  stand- 
in'/A  thousand  years  in  chains/- 
Somebody  says  it'sdifferentnow/- 
Look,  it's  just  the  same." 

Bad  Moon  Rising:  another  single, 
top  ten  variety. 

Lodi:  clearest  vocal  and  lyrics; 
an  interesting  rhyme  scheme  and 
rhythm  pattern.  Fairly  fast-paced 
but  soft  on  the  guitar.  Country  in- 
fluence is  there. 

Cross-Tite  Walker:  Bass  guitar 
gets  the  bow  in  this  one.  It's 
ballad- like,  but  sounds  a  lot  like 
Bad  Moon  Rising  in  the  opening. 
Strong,  steady  beat. 

Sinister  Purpose:  Ties  with  Green 
River  as  top  song  on  the  album. 
A  haunting  melody. 

The  Night  Time  is  the  Right 
Time:  The  only  song  not  written 
by  Fogerty,  substantially  different 
in  style  from  the  others.  The 
voices  are  repetitious,  but  the 
guitar  break  is  quite  inventive. 
 record  supplied  by  CFRA 


The  Telephone  Pole: 
House  of  Anansi,  140 
pages,  S1.95 

Marois  expresses  no  opinion  on 
such  a  type  of  life.  He  simply 
exposes  it  and  allows  the  reader 
to  make  the  judgement.  Yet  one 
feels  that  Marois  has  experienced 
such  a  lost  life,  escaped  it  and 
writes  hoping  to  show  others  that 
running  away  from  society  is  not 
as  beautiful  as  one  is  led  to 
believe  today. 

Although  Telephone  Pole  is  a 
clever,  well  written,  original  book, 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  will  sell.  No- 
body is  willing  to  shell  out  $1.95 
to  read  about  people  doing  nothing. 
Marois,  with  his  limited  talent  has 
attempted  the  extremely  difficult 
task  of  making  nothing  seem  in- 
teresting, and  quite  understand- 
ably, has  failed.  Or  for  those  that 
didn't  bother  reading  the  rest  of 
the  review,  it  was  a  good  book 
but  I  didn't  enjoy  reading  it. 


CBookg: 


by  Elizabeth  Robinson 

In  this  short  novel,  Graeme  Gibson 
uses  an  ordinary  event -a  funeral  - 
to  enable  him  to  take  us  wandering 
through  the  minds  of  the  two  prin- 
ciple characters:  Lucan  Crackell 
and  Felix  Oswald. 

Lucan  is  a  university  professor, 
and  Felix  was  his  student  in  a 
Masters  program.  The  age  differ- 
ence is  significant;  the  relationship 
between  them  is  covertly  hostile. 
We  see  each  man  through  the  eyes 
of  the  other,  and  we  see  how  each 
man  himself  must  react  to  the 
given  situation  of  the  funeral  and 
all  the  minor  events  surrounding  it. 
Gibson  explores  each  man's  past 
in  their  own  minds.  He  succeeds 
in  making  his  book  interesting  with 
four  letter  words,  subtle  sym- 
bolism, and  unexpected  humour 
in  the  very  worst  places,  (for 
example:  the  men's  washroom  in  a 
Chinese  restaurant). 
But  if  it's  interesting,  it  is  at 
times  difficult  to  read.  We  are 
reading,  you  see,  what  they  are 
thinking.  And  they  think  in  terms 
of  words  and  phrases.  Sometimes 
the  words  go  onandonandon.  They 
are  difficult  to  grapple  with,  they 
boggle  your  mind,  and  you  don't 
understand,  but  you  don't  want  to 
appear  stupid,  and  well,  he  must 
mean  something,  the  author  must 
mean   something,    because   h  e 


by  Gerry  Lavelle 

Hamlet  is  the  quintessence  of  bril- 
liance and  genius.  As  Shakes- 
peare's masterpiece,  it  canhardly 
be  anything  less.  It  is  often  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  existing 
drama,  mirroring  the  human 
condition. 

Within  Hamlet,  love,  stupidity, 
politics,  kinship,  evil,  hesitation, 
reason  and  revenge  are  reflected 
and  refracted  in  powerful  and  ma- 
jestic verse.  To  produce  this  play 
with  true  theatrical  spark,  it  takes 
the  best  of  acting  companies. 

The  Stratford  National  Theatre 
of  Canada  has  proven  itself  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  acting  companies 
in  the  world.  Regrettably,  however, 
their  production  of  Hamlet,  which 
opened  the  Stratford  winter  season 
at  the  National  Arts  Centre  Mon- 
day, falls  short  of  expectations. 

John  Hirsch's  direction  drags  the 
production  through  the  long  and 
complex  chain  of  events  and  themes 
to  nowhere.  It  is  not  so  much  his 

GBookS: 

by  Phil  Kinsman 

It's  like  this,  see,  those  weird 
types  at  Rochdale  who  run  House 
of  Anansi  came  up  with  this  great 
patriotic  idea. 

They  figured  that  maybe  there 
would  be  a  place  where  aspir- 
ing Canadian  writers  could  send 
their  first  novels  to  be  published 
and,  like,  this  way  they  wouldn't 
have  to  put  up  with  this  Canadian 
Conservatism  crap  you  find  in 
mor.'.  Canadian  publishing  houses, 
and  ^.hey  also  wouldn't  have  to 
sell  it  to  those  profiteers  below 
the  border. 

Anyhow,  it's  a  great  idea,  and, 
judjing  by  Korsoniloff,  it's  going 
to  be  a  big  success.  I  mean, 
Korsoniloff  is  definitely  not  the 
greatest  book  ever  written,  but 
it's  still  really  good.  You've  got 
to  work  hard  to  appreciate  it, 
though,  because,  as  the  author 
says,  "I  warn  you.  Don'tbe taken 
in  by  the  complex  verbiage  and. 
the  intricate  patterns.  For  they 
are  the  curse  of  my  aspirations. 
And  it  is  my  aspirations  rather 
than  my  birth  or  trade  that  cause 
my  constant  misfortune  " 

It's  kind  of  like  the  Tin  Drum, 
though  much  softer  and  sophisti- 
cated in  style.  You  may  hear 
echoes  of  Arther  Koostler,  if 
you  strain  your  ears. 


lack  of  insight  as  his  lack  of 
focus  on  one  or  two  themes  that 
boggles  the  mind  and  tires  the 
seat. 

With  more  focus,  he  could  have 
better  organized  and  controlled 
the  character  i  n  t  e  rpretations, 
which  range  from  an  eerily  mad 
Ophelia  to  a  cerebral,  distant 
Hamlet. 

However,  if  Mr.  Hirsch  simply 
wishes  to  portray  the  complexity  of 
the  play  and  beg  all  the  issues,  then 
this  production  is  a  galloping 
success 

Kenneth  Welsh's  Hamlet?  Now 
there's  the  grating  point.  Welsh 
definitely  lacks  the  control  to 
handle  such  a  role.  His  inter- 
pretation suggests  a  soul  outside 
the  Danish  dimension,  perhaps 
since  birth,  caught  in  the  body  of 
a  prince  whose  father  was  mur- 
dered for  queen  and  crown.  Welsh 
has  only  a  fuzzy  idea  when  to  play 
this  soul  with  serenity  or  indif- 
ference and  when  to  play  at  playing 
the  mad  prince.  Most  of  the  time, 

Korsoniloff:  House  of 
Anansi,  106  pages, 
SI.  95 

It's  ab.jut  Andre  Korsoniloff,  a 
U.  of  T.  philosophy  professor, 
and  his  search  for  Andra  Korson- 
iloff. His  quest  is  crucialized  by 
the  marriage  of  an  ex-girlfriend. 
From  there  we  see  a  two-way 
story;  how  and  why  he  developed 
into  what  Jie  was  and  how  and 
why  he  continued  to  develop. 
Overriding  the  whole  story  is  his 
own  struggle  to  recognize  and 
define  which  part  of  him  is  really 
himself.  Is  he  Andre,  or  is  he 
Korsoniloff,  or  is  he  both  or 
neither? 

Cohen  is  like  Dylan  after  High- 
way 61  Revisited  in  his  authentis- 
tic  exploration  that  relies  more 
on  narration  and  stream -of- con- 
sciousness than  on  imagery  and 
symbolism.  It  also  presents  to 
a  student  an  interesting  look  at 
a  professor  as  a  man  in  a  way 
that  has  not  been  too  common 
since  Sartre's  Age  de  Raison. 

It's  a  good  wok  in  that  it 
involves  the  reader  emotionally 
and  takes  him  on  an  interesting 
two-hour  journey  to  the  verge  of 
schizophrenia. 

So  read  it,  don't  get  hung  up 
on  the  style,  or  condemn  him 
for  the  egotistical  search  for 
philosophy.  But  let  it  take  you 
where  your  own  personality  will 
permit  and  I  think  you  won't 
be  able  to  put  it  down. 


Five  legs  by  Graeme  Gibson: 
House  of  Anansi,  194  pages,  SI. 95 


v  anted  to  be  a  writer,  and  some- 
body wanted  to  see  the  book  printed, 
because  it's  been  published,  hasn't 
it?  I  mean,  it's  got  a  cover  and 
everything. 

And  the  novel  goes  on  that  way, 
and  you  think  you're  doing  fine  as 
a  reader  until  the  las'  thirty  pages. 
At  this  point,  Gibson  seems  to 
be-.-ome  transported  by  his  own 
prose,  and  the  words  just  blend 
into  each  other,  in  a  great  series 
of  apparently  unrelated  images, 
and  here,  I  think,  lies  the  weak- 


ness of  the  book.  It  becomes  dif- 
ficult to  understand  who  is  saying 
what,  or  is  he  thinking  it,  or  is 
there  even  anybody  there. 

The  book's  best  feature  is 
sensitivity.  Both  of  the  main  char- 
acters think  and  act  in  terms  of 
themselves,  and  therefore  the  ex- 
periences offered  the  reader  are 
very  real  and  very  human. 

it's  an  unusual  book.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  1  enjoyed  it,  it's 
uniqueness  alone  would  have  justi- 
fied reading  it.  Mr.  Gibson  is  a 
talented  writer. 


NEW  GIFT  BOOKS 
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.  Art  Reproductions 
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he's  between  the  two  roles  * 
result  he  throws  away  with  im  ' 
tain,  almost  awkward,  energy  sCef* 
of  the  play's  best  speeches.  ^ 
However,  some  individual  to 
formances  by  the  supporting  ' 
take  the  rub  out  of  Welshes  ^ 
productive,  weary  and  stale  'Jj£ 
cision.  Powys  Thomas  as  p<J 
ius  and  Mervyn  Black  and  Bern?1, 
Behrens  as  the  gravediggers 
form  with  sure  and  seaso^ 
energy.  Even  Jane  Casson  in?? 
tiny  role  of  gentlewoman  rtjj 
stage  lessons  for  extras  and  W 
ons   with  her  hands  and 


expressions.  They  always  eehotif 
mood,  faint  as  it  is,  and  prerjj 
the  turn  of  events.  Watch  for  C 
entrance  in  the  last  scene. 
Anne  Anglin's  Ophelia  is  som.,, 
thing  else;  a  pure  delight,  p^' 
her  first  entrance  she  hints  » 
madness  by  rubbing  her  hands  aw 
slightly  twisting  her  head. 
the  mad  scene  her  distorted  f^! 
and  body  and  the  bizzare  pitchrj 
her  voice  give  this  production  fa 
only  spark  of  emotion. 
The  art  and  craft  with  which  ttih 
production  is  staged  is  excellent. 
However,  the  costumer  might  ha* 
retained  Claudius'  fur  robe  froij 
the  Montreal  production  last  April 
The  shaggy  fur  heightened  tfe 
tormented  and  desperate  tone  A 
Leo  Ciceri's  portrayal. 
Hamlet  will  continue  on-stagejj 
the  National  Arts  Centre  theatn  I 
until  November  15. 

FOUND,  Loeb  -  orange  cat 
237-4106. 


Thurs.  Fri.  Sat. 

Ronney 
Abramson 

•popular  Montreal 
Singer 

Sunday 
Music-Thynge 

doors  open  8:30  P.M. 

152  Metcalfe  St. 
233  7547 

cor,  of  Gloucester 


Octobei 


van 

morrison 

and  his  Jazz  rock  band 
friday  &  Saturday 
8,  10,  12pm. 

October  28  •  November  2 


after  hours 

every  friday  &  Saturday 
from  midnight  to  4  am. 
hiboutenanny  every  monday 
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Ravens  triumph 


latere  a  small  homecoming 
„„d  at  Sudbury's  Laurentian  Un- 
rsity  our  Havens  thumped  out 
»!  .  4  victory.  Only  strong  winds 
a  a  muddy  field  prevented  the 
'°re  from  spiralling  higher, 
w  third  victory  on  the  road  was 
«ured  by  the  strong  running  of 
ss  Beid,  Steve  Wormith,  and 
n  Nutt.  Beid  ran  for  touchdowns 
j|v  in  the firstandthird quarters 
ri  Nutt  punched  a  touchdown  over 
|m  2  yards  out  in  the  first 
larter.  Not  used  as  often  this 
ar  Nutt  showed  how  deep  our 
rty  birds  are  in  bench  strength. 
Hie  Sharp  converted  both  touch- 
,mis  and  kicked  a  single  in  the 
jrd  quarter.  He  also  passed  10 
irds  to  Alexander  for  a  major 
the  second  quarter, 
rhe  laurentian  Voyageurs  man- 
red  to  score  all  of  their  points 
\  the  first  half,  with  a  single 
id  a  field  goal.  Their  inept  of- 


fense was  harrassed  by  the  Ka- 
ven  defence  which  played  another 
strong  game.  Anchored  by  middle 
linebacker,  Bob  Eccles,  the  dirty 
birds  allowed  little  aerial  and 
only  minimal  ground  gain. 

In  the  second  half  we  managed 
only  one  major,  scored  by  Ross 
Reid  in  the  third  quarter.  A  fourth 
quarter  T.D.  by  Reid  was  disal- 
lowed because  an  infraction.  Mike 
Sharp  kicked  a  convert  and  lanky 
Barry  Hobin  felled  the  Voyageur 
Q.B.  in  his  end  zone  for  a  single 
to  round  out  the  scoring. 

As  many  fans  are  aware,  our  birds 
are  still  in  the  running  for  the 
league  championship.  Our  earlier 
home  loss  to  Windsor  (21  -  6) 
and  tie  with  Lutheran  (14-14)  put 
us  in  a  precarious  position  though. 
Lutheran  and  Windsor  must  lose  a 
game  and  we  must  defeat  York 
to  better  our  points  for-against  re- 
cord. 


Goalie  Les  Fengvesi  In  action 


Soccer  team  turns  sour 


C.C.I.FX. 
Western  Division 


G 

W 

L 

T 

F 

A 

PTS 

Lutheran 

4 

3 

0 

1 

117 

30 

7 

Carleton 

5 

3 

1 

1 

97 

71 

7 

Windsor 

4 

3 

1 

0 

97 

38 

6 

Ottawa 

4 

2 

2 

0 

89 

65 

4 

Guelph 

4 

2 

2 

0 

67 

55 

4 

York 

4 

1 

3 

0 

45 

82 

2 

Laurentian 

5 

0 

5 

0 

16 

187 

0 

Mostof  our  hopes  lie  with  Guelph, 
fho  have  a  surprisingly  tough 
lub  for  their  2-2  record.  They 
elped  us  by  upsetting  Windsor 
L9  -  0)  on  the  weekend  and  could 
jnceivably  edge  past  Lutheran. 
re  have  to  concentrate  on  beat- 
|g  York  Yoemen  though,  letting 
at  Big  Raven  in  the  Sky  take  care 
[  the  rest. 


This  is  our  final  game  of  the 
season.  Let's  get  out  and  give 
our  birds  a  boost,  Afewbad breaks 
have  made  it  a  rough  year  for 
them  but  the  exciting  Panda  vic- 
tory warrants  our  full  support  of 
the  black  machine.  See  you  at 
2:00  p.m.  at  the  Ravens'  nesting 
ground  adjacent  to  the  field-house. 
Keep  your  eye  on  those  other 
teams  as  well. 


The  Ravens  have  gone  sour. 

They  got  their  feathers  dirtied  in 
a  7  -  3  dubbing  to  McGUl  on 
Saturday  and  a  3  -  0  loss  to 
Ottawa  U  on  Wednesday,, 
been 

In  the  last  two  games  there  have 
been  several  new  faces  in  the 
lineup  and  several  familiar  faces 
missing.  On  the  basis  of  their 
play  they  certainly  miss  players 
like  Milanovich  who  is  injured  and 
Obitola  who,  because  of  a  disagree- 
ment over  coaching,  has  retired  as 
manager  and  player. 

Another  regular,  Bhan,  was  un- 
able to  make  both  games.  The  loss 
of  these  players  plus  inadequate 
goalkeeping  has  made  it  frustrat- 
ing for  the  coach  and  players. 

On  Saturday,  to  be  fair,  the  score 
was  not  indicative  of  the  play. 

The  birds  came  from  an  early 
two  goal  deficit  to  tie  the  score 
2  -  2  at  the  half. 

The  star  of  the  game  was  un- 
doubtedly the  referee  who  put  on 
one  of  the  most  incompetant  dis- 
plays of  refereeing  seen  in  a  long 
time. 

In  the  first  half  he  had  the  Mc- 
Gill  coach  and  supporters  in  an 
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General  Meeting 
for 
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NOMINATIONS  AND  ELECTIONS  FOR  EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS 
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uproar  when  he  should  have  called 
two  penalty  shots  and  other  fouls 
against  Carleton. 

In  the  second  half,  he  switched 
sides  and  there  were  at  least 
three  McGill  goals  which  should 
have  been  called  back.  When  Sol- 
omonescue  was  ejected  from 
the  field,  the  game  degenerated  in- 
to a  bush  league  affair  with  Mc- 
Gill scoring  5  times.  Reg  Walsh 
playing  his  first  full  game,  scored 
twice  with  Dnle  adding  the  other. 
Bob  Snell  playing  in  his  first  game, 
did  a  fine  job  at  center  half,  al- 
lowing Cooper  to  switch  to  center 
forward. 

On  Wednesday,  Carleton  played 
one  of  their  better  games.  They 


enjoyed  a  big  territorial  edge  in 
play  *„jt  were  frustrated  by  a 
field  inches  deep  in  mud. 
The  zoo  got  a  break  early  in  the 
game  when  they  were  awarded  a 
penalty  shot  after  a  pass  bounced 
off  Borzyn's  arm  in  the  penalty 
area. 

Then  in  the  first  minute  of  the 
second  half  Vatlie  took  advantage 
of  a  defensive  lapse  to  score  on 
an  individual  effort. 

Lue  scored  the  Gee-Gees  tMrd 
goal  late  In  the  game. 

The  Ravens  end  the  season  next 
week  here  at  home  against  Queen's. 
The  Ravens  will  be  trying  to  sal- 
vage some  of  their  pride  and  fin- 
ish on  a  winning  note. 


Puck  Ravens  set  out 
on  pre -season  test 


Carleton's  hockey  Ravens  will  be 
on  the  road  next  weekend  for  a 
pre-season  tune-up  against  teams 
from  Western  and  York  re- 
spectively. 

The  Birds  have  been  hard  at  work 
in  the  Civic  Centre  as  of  late  and 
should  prove  to  be  solid  opposition 
in  these  exhibition  tilts. 

Raven 's  coach  Bryan  Kealey 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
team's  latest  progress  and  feels 


shape  and  has  been  skating  in  the 
form  that  he  displayed  at  playoff 
time  last  year. 

Former  Raven  defenceman  Bob 
Byrnes  has  taken  a  coaching  po- 
sition with  the  Birds  and  lias  been 
concentrating  on  ...  the  de- 
fensemen,  Tex  McCarthy  and 
former  U.B.C.  rearguard  John 
Millar  have  been  impressive. 
Rookie  B.  D.  Ingimundson,  should 
also  provide  added  strength  to  a 


John  Millar 

that  the  offensive  unit  especially 
will  be  stronger  for  the  convng 
season.  ... 

Jim  Wilson,  a  winger  with  the 
University  of  Alberta  last  year 
has  been  impressive  in  practice 
session,  along  with  former  Nat 
Jim  Keon. 

Wayne  Stanley  is  making  a  come- 
back after  being  sidelined  with  a 
leg  injury  last  year,  and  former 
Raven,  Bill  MacDonnell  is  skating 


Curly  Gordon 


defense  weakened  by  last  year's 
departures. 

Last  year  saw  the  Ravens  with 
only  one  experienced  net-minder 
in  Rick  Benning.  However,  the 
arrival  of  Andy  Molino  from  Loy- 
ola and  the  return  of  John  Lee, 
added  to  Benning  have  given  the 
Ravens  extra  strength  at  that 
position. 

So  it's  Western  and  York  next 
weekend.  An  indication  of  things 
to  come? 


H.  Clo«...              ro  Co.lo.on  Unl»««il/ 

Today  and  Saturday 

HARD  CONTRACT  j,™. 

a  Fino  Poir    Root  Hod.on 

MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 

Starting  Mondoyl  Adult  Entertainment 
"The  Chairmen"   Gregory  Peck  Anne  Ho/woorf 

"They  C.™  In  Rob  l-o«  V'1"",  r  kk 
Elke  lamme,  Jock  Poloncc  Loo  J  Cobb 
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Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


^A?  TFT    :.■..->!;  i  ■■ 


NTERMATIONAL  NICKEL  CO.  OF  CANADA, 
minwrln,:  (Civil)    (EleO    (Hech)  J 
itienee  £C*ol)  (Hon.  Oiem)  } 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE, 

Art! 

Commerce 

(BlllnftuallRB  preferred) 
PROCTOR  &  GAMBLE  CO,  LTD_, 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  CO. 
OF  CANADA, 

See  Nov.  3  for  detiili  of 
r« qui re-en ti 
TORONTO-DOM IN 100  BANK, 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE , 


.  WOOLHORTH  CO.. 


SUN  OIL  CO,  LTD., 
Englnecrinc  (Civil)  (Hech) 
(Physic.) 

Science  (Chcolatry) 

Sales  &  Technical  Anslscanci 


(Civ 


STEEL  COMPANY 
Engineering 
(Elec)  (Phy 
Science  (Ho 
(physics) 


STEEL  CfHPANY  OF  CANADA, 


)  LTD, , 
Science  (Oology) 
(Math,  Fhyaics  &  Hon.  Physit 
for  employment  in  Ceophyilci 


METROPOLITAN 
See  Nov.  6  f< 
requirement* 


r  detail*  of 

LIPE  INSURANCE  CO. 
>r  details  of 

SIMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  CO.  OP 

CANADA  LTD. 

Geology  -  2nd  year  up 


STEEL  CO.  OF  CANADA, 
Engineering  3rd  year  (Civil) 
(Hech) 

CHEVRON  STANDARD  LTD., 
Science  (Geol)  -  3rd  year  up 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION 


I  for  ECONOMISTS  AND  STATISTICIANS 

itloni  should  be  coopletid  on  a  UCPA  form  and  lubnltted  to  the 

■nt  Office  no  liter  than  October  2dth.  Contact  the  Placeaent  Offlci 


Careers  in  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  (Masters  6  ! 
Application*  should  be  completed  and  subnlt 
e  November  lOtb. 


i  the  Placement  Offli 


C0MMUN1CAT10 


'1th  an  HONOURS  degn 
rntial.  Appllcatlo 
l  October  31,  1969. 


NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL 
1  BRANCH  ONLY 

;  CANADIAN  CITIZENS  and  GOOD  1c 


•  should  be  submitted  I 
OTHER  OPPORTUNITIES 


Drug  and  Department  Stor 
Students  may  sign  up  for 
Placement  Office 
HOW  TO  HAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT 


lews  In  the 


Student,  Interested  in  meeting  with  repre.ent.tive.  of  the  ecploying 
.  listed,  should  arrange  Interview  appolntnent*  through  the  Placeaent 

ind  brochures  when  you  make 

U  be  held  In  Che 


ANOTHER  JSA  PRESENTATION 


Sock  'n  Buskin 
planning  complete 

The  Sock  'n  Buskin  is  planning 
to  invade  the  Second  Floor  Loeb 
Lounge  and  the  Cafeteria  dur- 
ing occasional  noon  hours  with 
short  skits  and  other  theatri- 
cal improvisations. 
Their  first  more  formal  pre- 
sentation "The  Death  and  Life 
of  Sneaky  Fitch",  a  spoof  on 
westerns  mil  be  presented  in 
Theatre  A,  Oct.  27,  29,31  at 
12.45  p.m. 
These  showings  are  free. 
This  play  will  also  be  done  in 
the  Eastern  Ontario  Drama  Lea- 
gue Festival  in  Peterborough  in 
mid- November. 

The  Sock  'n  Buskin  is  host- 
ing the  Canadian  University 
Drama  League  Festival,  to  be 
held  in  the  studio  of  the  National 
Arts  Centre. 

Suzan  Freeland,  the  convener 
of  this  event,  says  that  unlike 
previous  years,  the  festival  will 
not  be  competitive. 

She  also  would  like  to  see  more 
groups  take  part  from  all  over 
the  country  rather  than  see  it 
limited  to  the  finalists  of  region- 
al contests. 

Two  people  from  outside  Carle- 
ton  will  be  brought  in  to  direct 
plays  for  Sock  'n  Buskin  this 
year.  One  is  Ken  Chubb,  a  Car- 
leton  alumnus  who  is  now  teach- 
ing theatre  arts  at  Ottawa  Tech. 
The  other  is  Ron  Singer,  youth 
program  director  at  the  National 
Arts  Centre. 

Chuck  Ewart,  a  member  ofSock 
*n  Buskin,  hopes  to  direct  a 
performance  of  Shakespeare's 
The  Tempest  in  the  new  Res- 
idence Lounge.  This  will  be  a 
new  type  of  theatre  for  Carle- 
ton,  with  few  sets  and  little  tech- 
nical equipment  being  used. 

Also  being  planned  is  a  series 
of  theatre  seminars  with  guests 
coming  in  who  are  knowledgeable 
on  lighting,  movement,  voice  con- 
trol, make-up  and  other  areas 
relevant  to  the  theatre. 

Sock  'n  Buskin  invites  new  mem- 
bers and  also  invites  entries  in 
their  annual  play  writing  com- 
petition. Peter  Blais  is  in  charge 
of  this. 

Anyone  interested  in  any  facet 
of  the  Sock  'n  Buskin's  activ- 
ities could  contact  Keith  Sjogren 
at  745-0971,  Suzan  Freeland  at 
235-8704  or  Peter  Blais  at  234- 
4770 


*       Get  i 

campus  j 

Notebooks  I 


and 


I 


Writing  | 

Supplies  I 

at 
your 

Book 

Store 


I 


I 


campus  I 

\  Stationery  Supplies  f 


THE  KNACK 

PLUS:  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Marvel. 


coming 


Young  Socialist  meeting  to 


Today 

Squid  Coffee  -  house  at  1 119  Bron- 
son  features  Mike  Giles  on  gui- 
tar, 8  p.m. -la.m.  Members  free, 
guests  25  cents. 

Committee. 

Open  meeting  of  university  senate;  Wednesday  Oct.  29 
Southam  Halt  board  room.  2:00  Arts  engineering  week  is  in  (l 
p.m.  dark  with  a  showing  of  the  Rj 


"  Pfotesir 
Nov.  13  -  15.  in  201  Paters„ ' 
12:30  p.m.  The  meetingwill  ]ai3 
an  independent  Carleton  anti.w^ 


Saturday  Oct.  25 


chard  Burton  -  Liz  Taylor 


,  ,  word  film,  Taming  of  the  Sht-« 
Arts  and  engineering  week  stag-  Th  t  a  K-on  and  q-nn  e»> 
gers  to  an  opening  with  a  beer,  Joints  a  body".  ^ 
booze,  pretzel  party  in  the  pur-  X""  *  , 
pie  room  of  the  new  commons  Talk  on  the  struggles  of  the  Creek 
cafeteria,  8:30  p.m.  $2.50  a  cou-  P«>Ple  apinst  racism.  Sponsors 
pie  for  AUS  members,  $3.00  a  by  the  Academic  Activities  Cta 
couple  for  others.  Dance  to  the  <>nd  the  Carleton  Stude»i 
sound  of  the  Eastern  Passage.  Movement. 
Revolutionary  opera  and  balletde-  Hark.°  Bhaggat,  student  council 
picting  struggles  of  the  great  Chi-  prf,s;df.nt  »'  P™??"  University, 
nese  peophfunder  leadership  of  about  political  manouvei 

CPC.  Sponsored  by  the  Ottawa  £fs  at  Brandon-  12:30-  C-ie, 
Unit  (Canadian  Student  Movement) 

at  the  National  Museum,  8:00  p.m.  Sock  and  Buskin  -  plays  again 

Admission  free.  Theatre    A    at    12:45.  Fre; 

Sunday  Oct  26  admission. 

Arts  and  engineering  week/engin-  Thursday  Oct.  30 

eering  and  arts  week  gets  off  to  Engineering  arts  week  get  off  the 

a  driving  start  with  a  car  rally  ground  with  a  paper  airplane  con. 

in   Lot  #3,  $1.00  entry  fee  for  test,  and  figures  itself  out  with 

a  100  mile  rally.  Entry  forms  are  a  slide  rule  contest,  place  and 

available  in  363  ME0  time  to  be  announced. 

Monday  Oct.  27  Friday  Oct.  31 

First  general  meeting  of  Le  Cer-  Hallowe'en  is,  today.  Take  a  witch 

cle  Francais,  Theatre  B,  12:30  -  to  lunch.  . 

1:30,  no  admission  charge;  bring  Arts  engineering  week  haunts  the 

yourt  lunch,  and  take  part  mdis-  evening  hours  with  a  hallowe'en 

cussion  of  plans  for  coming  events.  screwball  at  the  Richmond  Arena, 

Hebrew  Conversation  Class  spon-  8:30;  busses  leave  from  residence; 

sored  by  Hillel  in  220  Paterson  limited  tickets  available.  $2.50 

Hall,  no  admission  charge.  couple   for   engineering  society 

^    .      .  people,  $3.00  for  others. 

Engineering  arts  week  turns  on 

with  the  engineering  queen  con-  Hagos  Yesus,  and  ethiopian  stu- 
test,  commons  lounge,  8:00  p.m.  dent,    will  talk  about  Ethiopia, 


Theatre  B,  12:30. 

Choir  formation  meeting,  Room  | 
900A  Loeb,  12:30.  Sock  and  Bus- 1 
kin  presents  The  Death  and  Life  | 
of  Sneaky  Fitch.  Free  admissic 
12:45. 

Saturday  Nov.  1 


Sock  and  Buskin  presents  The 
Death  and  Life  of  Sneaky  Fitch  - 
a  one-act  comedy,  in  Theatre  A, 
12:45.  No  admission  charge. 
Tuesday  Oct.  28 
Arts  engineering  week  gets  in  the 
swim  with  a  canoe  race  and  takes 

to  the  roads  with  a  tricycle  race,  Arts  and  engineering  weaves  to 
at  the  canal  and  the  quad  res-  a  close  with  a  bar  rally  in  the 
pectively.  morning;  drive  to  25  bars  and 

make  it  back. 

Science  Fiction  seminar  on  Dr.  Is- 

sac  Asimov  and  the  Frankenstein  Squid  coffee-house  will  be  open 
Complex,  560  Loeb,  7-9  p.m.  as  a  drop-in  centre  every  even- 
Any  and  all  opinionated  people  ing  except  Sunday  starting  Mon- 
welcome,  day  Oct.  27. 


NOMINATIONS 

for  faculty  reps  in 

Arts  (1) 
Commerce  (1) 
Science  (1) 

open  immediately 

and  close  5  p.m.  Thursday  October  30. 

FORMS  AVAILABLE  IN 


T-2 


CUS  results 

The  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association 
shall  be  a  general  member 
of  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students. 
Yes  881 

  No  1656 


RITA  TUSHINGHAM 


MICHAEL  CRAWFORD 


FRIDAY  OCT.  31 

Theatre  "A" 
Three  Showings-  4:30 
7:30 
10.00 

Members  Free       Others  -  75* 


Volume  25  -  Number  12 


Ottawa,  Canada 


October  31,  1969 


hat  if  we  held  NUG  nominations  ...  and  nobody  came?  (p.  1) 

US  ...  Death  before  dishonour  (p.p.  2,5) 
hoes  the  budget  really  exist?  (p.  3] 
1992  Columbus  sailed  the  ocean  brown?  (pollution,  p.  2] 

Who  were  those  starving  millions  I  saw  you  with  last  night?  (Third  world  supplement) 
blendon's  not  really  revolutionary  it  just  talks  that  way  (p.  5) 
In  true  Druid  tradition  -  the  Occult  Supplement 


VUG  election  turn-out  poor 


40%  of  positions  uncontested 


dominations  for  New  University 
Government  elections  closed  Wed - 
lesday  evening  with  over  40  per- 
cent oftheguaranteed-studentpos- 
Bitions  uncontested, 
rhere  were  142  pos- 
itions open  in  107  constituencies, 
but  nobody  was  nominated  for  59 
ff  those  positions  in  45  constit- 
fencies, 

Snly  22  of  the  constituencies  will 
lave  contested  elections;  that  is, 
In  only  22  of  the  107  constituen- 
ts are  there  more  peoplerunning 
lhan  there  are  positions  available 
ivithin  that  constituency. 
In  another  40  constituencies  there 
ire  nominations  in,  but  thenomin- 
itions  numberfewerorare  equal  to 
the  numbe  of  positions  open. 
Electoral  officer  Robin  FindJayhas 
3eclared  that  there  will  be  elec- 
ions  for  all  positions  in  which 
anyone  has  been  nominated,  even 
if  therearefewerpeoplenominated 
than  there  are  positions. 
Voting  in  these  cases  will  be  on 
i  yes-no  basis;  if  there  are  thre 
positions  available  and  only  two 
people  nominated,  the  two  nom- 
inees will  not  be  acclaimed;  vot- 
ers in  the  constituency  will  have 
toe  option  of  voting  "yes"  for 
both,  "no"  for  both,  or  "yes" 
for  one  and  "no"  for  the  other. 
Inis  sort  of  voting  will  go  on  in 
the  40  constituencies  in  which 
lominations  equal  or  are  fewer 
toan  the  number  of  positions, 
in  the  22  constituencies  which  have 
more  people  running  than  there 
are  positions,  elections  will  pro- 
ved regularly. 

^-elections  will  be  held  in  the 
^contested  45  constituencies, 
°n  a  percentage  basis,  only  21 
percent  of  the  constituencies  wil! 
tove  contested  elections;  37  per- 
cent  wUi  have  yes-no  elections, 
<M  42  percent  will  have  no  dec- 
tons  at  alL 

^ere  are  five  departments  in 
Much  nobody  was  nominated:  Clas-  , 
°*es  had  two  seats,  Engineering 
pd  seven  seats,  graduate  studies 
Jad  five  seats,  Russian  had  two 
seats,  and  Music  had  one  seat, 
vj°  nominations  were  made  for 
Jjose  seats. 

*\  Economics,  only  one  seat  out 
°*  "ve  hasanomination.  In  French, 
one  of  six.  In  Biology,  one 
°*  five.  The  departments  of  Corn- 
ice, Geology,  Canadian  Studies, 
"^mational  Affairs,  Journalism 
J  nJ  Soviet  Studies,  have  at  least 
med  their  available  seats. 


nitp  (net  hasn't  been  able  to  raise  enthusiasm  in  Carleton  students,  even  with  a  greater  opportunity  to  control  their  own  affairs. 
EE  r^v^n^tteliStlanB  available  in  this  week's  elections  had  no  nominees.  Earlier  this  year,  the  senate  chamber  was 
SiSSl^tt  ^S^!^»otat.  were  involving  themselves  in  the  government  of  the  university.  But  not,  it  seems,  to  the  ex- 
tent  of  running. 
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Nominations 

for  faculty  reps  in 

Arts  (1)  Uavid  Sgan 

Commerce  (1)  David  Blaker 
Science   (1)        Duane  Domankn 


are  closed, 
and  all  seats  are 
won  by  acclamation. 


Chevron  Standard 
Limited 

Calgary,  Alberta 

offering  careers  in 


PETROLEUM  EXPLORATION 

will  conduct  campus  interviews  on 

November  6 

from  9  a.m.  until  12  noon 
for 

Post  Graduates  -  Graduates 

in 

Honours  Geology  -  Permanent  employment. 

Engineering  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 
Mathematics  and  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in 
geophysics. 

Honours  Physics  -  Permanent  employment  in  geophysics. 

Arrangements  for  personal  interviews  may  be  made  through 
the  university's  Placement  Office 


GRADUATING  IN  1970? 


ARTS  AND  COMMERCE  STUDENTS 
INTERESTED  IN  CAREERS  IN 

•  ADMINISTRATIVE  MANAGEMENT 

•  ACTUARIAL  SCIENCE 

•  SALES  AND  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
will  be  interviewed  at  the  Placement  Office 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  6  AND 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 


Metropolitan 


$1500  granted 


Council  backs  pollution  probe 


by  Richard  Labonte 

A  pollution  probe  has  been  set 
up  at  Carleton  with  $1500  backing 
from  students'  council. 
Council  voted  last  week  to  make 
the  money  available  for  use  as 
an  honorarium  payable  to  a  co- 
ordinator of  the  probe,  who  will 
be  appointed  in  the  near  future. 
The  money  will  be  approved  with 
the  acceptance  of  the  co-ordin- 
ator's  nomination  by  council. 
"Our  aim  is  to  expose  areas  of 
pollution  and  take  action  by  rais- 
ing public  opinion  or,  ultimately 
by  taking  legal  action,"  said  Doug 
Nixon,  deputy  activities  chairman, 
who  was  instrumental  in  setting 
up  the  probe. 

At  present  three  investigation 
groups  have  been  set  up. 
One  group  is  leaving' tomorrow 
to  tour  the  Shirley's  Bay  sewage 
treatment  plant. 

Samples  of  water  entering  and 
leaving  the  plant  will  be  moni- 
tored, collected,  and  brought  back 
to  Carleton  for  testing. 
Professors  and  students  in  the 
Carleton  biology  labs  are  running 
tests  based  on  guidelines  laid  down 
by  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission. 

The  second  group  will  be  investi- 
gating the  E.  B.  Eddy  paper  mills 
in  Hull. 

"This  is  a  more  serious  problem" 
said  Nixon. 

Because  they  are  in  Quebec  - 
just  a  few  miles  away  in  fact, 
but  miles  away  in  legislation  - 


it's  hard  to  control  them.  Pol- 
lution legislation  is  more  leni- 
ent in  Quebec,  which  is  one  rea- 
son lumber  companies  are  setting 
up  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the 
river,"  said  Nixon. 

First  the  press 

"We'll  be  investigating  E.  B.Eddy 
by  taking  samples,  monitoring  the 
outlets  and  running  tests  on  sam- 
ples of  the  river  water;  once  the 
data  is  collected,  and  we  think 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  against 
Eddy,  we  would  bring  it  to  the 
light  of  the  press,"  he  said. 
The  pollution  probe  plans  to  work 
through  investigation,  and,  on  the 
basis  of  that  investigation,  expos- 
ure of  facts  to  the  press. 
The  next  step,  said  Nixon,  would 
be  to  have  an  individual  bring  suit 
against  the  people  or  the  company 
responsible  for  the  pollution. 
"We  would  have  someone  sue  as 
a  private  citizen,  under  provincial 
law,"  he  said. 

Pollution  is  presently  a  provincial 
matter. 

The  third  group  will  be  investi- 
gating pollution  problems  in  the 
Watts  Creek  area. 
The  probe  is  presently  directing 
its  energies  towards  water  pol- 
lution in  the  Ottawa  area,  because 
it  is  a  more  apparent  source  of 
trouble. 

"Water  pollution  in  Ottawa  is 
caused  by  a  poor  set-up  of  pump- 
ing stations  or  sewage  treatment 
plants;  there  are  no  major  in- 
dustries in  Ottawa  except  E.  B. 


Eddy  fucking  the  system  ud  c 
Nixon.  Sa'U 
And  Nixon  has  plans  for  the  Cart 
ton  pollution  probe, 


"What  I'd  like  to  see  within 
next  three  years  are  probes 
all  the  major  universities 


haps  25  probes  across  CarL 
working  together  to  bring*  -  • 
examples  of  pollution,"  h 


Present   chairman   of  the 


'  said, 


tiiouiiiQii   kjl  me  prnk. 
is  biology  student  Peter  McGrW 


com 


Anti-war  committee  set  up 


An  anti-war  committee  at  Carleton 
was  organized  Tuesday  at  noon- 
hour. 

Ian  Angus,  chairman  of  the  Young 
Socialists  at  Carleton  called  the 
meeting,  "because  nobody  else 
would  do  it." 

About  fifteen  students  showed  up 
to  discuss  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  what  Carleton  students  can 
do  about  it. 

How  to  get  the  rest  of  the  students 
who  care  about  the  war  actively  in- 
volved in  showing  how  they  feel 
was  one  of  the  topics  discussed. 
The  committee's  immediate  aim 
is  to  institute  a  series  of  actions 
building  towards  the  demonstration 
on  November  15th. 
A  massive  protest  movement  - 
the  Moratorium  -  was  held  on 
October  15th  throughout  Canada 
and  the  U.S. 

It  represented  the  largest  out- 


pouring of  criticism  against  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  war  in 
Vietnam. 

The  second  Moratorium  is  coming 
November  15th.  Marches  are 
scheduled  for  Europe,  Japan  and 
North  America.  The  Carleton  com- 
mittee will  be  participating  in  the 
Ottawa  march  on  November  15th. 
In  addition,  plans  are  being  made 
to  set  aside  the  13th  and  14th  for 
additional  forms  of  protest  at 
Carleton. 

A  petition  is  being  circulated  to 
request  cancellation  of  classes 
on  November  14th  as  a  symbol 
of  student  and  faculty  opposition 
to  the  war. 

The  committee  hopes  to  have  dis- 
cussions in  classes  during  the 
week  on  the  Viet  Nam  question. 
An  open  speak-out  is  also  being 
planned,  to  enable  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  war  to  air  their 
views. 


Galbraith  decries  corporations 


American  economist  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith  said  last  Saturday  night 
that  the  consumer  is  no  longer 
sovereign  -  his  likes  and  dislikes 
are  being  dictated  by  the  big  corp- 
orations or  the  modern  industrial 
state. 

Speaking  to  a  capacity  crowd  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre's  Opera 
House,  Galbraith  urged  consumers 
to  band  together  and  fight  big 
business,  and  to  protest  the  pol- 
lution, urban  sprawls,  and  atomic 
missiles  which  business  has  given 
our  society. 

U  General  Motors  continues  to 
resist  installation  of  anti-pollution 
equipment  on  its  automobiles,  then 
consumers  should  go  on  a  well- 
planned  "auto-buying  holiday,"  he 
said. 

He  would  also  like  to  see  a  boy- 
cott of  dirty  service  stations, 
"surely  the  most  hideous  archi- 
tecture of  the  past  two  thousand 
years",  and  anything  advertised 
on  a  billboard. 

Galbraith,  noted  American  author, 
politician,  foreign  ambassador  and 
an  advisor  to  the  late  John  F. 
Kennedy,  said  that  anti- 
organizations  must  be  formed  to 
combat  the  existing  order,  and 
to  "assert  the  needs  of  the  hu- 
manist and  the  artist." 
But  the  resistance  must  be  orderly 


and  non-violent,  he  said. 
He  praised  the  conduct  of  the 
Viet  Nam  protestors  at  the  mor- 
atorium in  Boston  this  month. 
There  was  no  violence,  they  picked 
up  their  garbage  when  they  left, 
and  the  grounds  were  cleaner  than 
they  had  been  "since  the  British." 
Galbraith  is  opposed  to  American 
participation  in  the  war  in  Viet 
Nam.  He  insists  that  the  U.S.  is 
in  conflict  "not  alone  with  the 
Communists,  but  with  a  strong 
sense  of  Vietnamese  nationalism." 
Student  unrest,  according  to  Gal- 
braith, is  partly  the  fault  of  big 
business.  University  education  can 
give  one  a  strong  sense  of  individ- 
ual identity,  and  teach  him  to  reject 
group  belief  for  its  own  sake.  Upon 
joining  a  large  firm,  the  individual 
would  be  asked  to  subject  himself 
to  the  beliefs  and  indifferences 
of  modern  bureaucracy.  The  in- 
congruities naturally  result  in 
conflict  -  conflict  found  in  every 
advanced  industrial  country. 
The  young  people  are  recognizing 
the  need  for  a  return  to  simpler 
economics  and  politics,  which 
bring  with  them  liberty.  Mass 
production  and  high  standards  of 
living  invite  a  complex  bureau- 
cracy. The  choice,  Galbraith  said 
is  between  simple,  informal  econ- 
omy and  the  rigidity  of  the  modern 
industrial  state. 


or,  but  Nixon  and  activities 
missioner  Randy  Wood, 
worked  to  get  the  probe  'goj.  ~ 
feel  that  the  probe  has  gro*' 
past  the  point  where  it  can  £ 
handled  by  a  full-time  stud»„? 
The  S1500  approved  by  coum 
will  be  used  in  hiring  a  part-tim 
co-ordinator  of  the  probe.  f 
Applications  for  that  position  ar. 
currently  being  accepted. 

CUS  will 
disband 

The  Canadian  Union  of  Students 
will  dissolve  by  the  end  of  N0, 
vember. 

A  meeting  of  the  national  council 
of  the  CUS  secretariat  Monday 
and  Tuesday  announced  the  death 
of  CUS. 

The  decision  was  made  despite 
the  fact  CUS  was  financially  sound 
enough  to  continue  to  function  in 
a  more  limited  capacity  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  more  limited 
assets. 

The  possibility  of  becoming  a  vol- 
untary union  with  chapters  on  each 
campus  was  considered  by  the 
national  council  but  it  was  felt 
this  would  be  unrepresentative  and 
might  cause  conflict  with  interests 
of  individual  student  councils. 
Any  surplus  in  assets  will  be 
divided  up  among  the  universities 
still  in  CUS. 

The  CUS  travel  plan,  which  has 
been  very  successful  on  many 
campuses  will  continue  to  exist 
under  the  wing  of  the  Ontario 
Union  of  Students. 
Martin  Loney  said  Tuesday  he 
has  no  personal  plans  to  work  for 
a  new  form  of  national  student 
union  but  he  would  like  to  see 
a  continuation  of  the  search  for 
a  critical  and  more  democratic 
university. 

He  does  not  expect  a  new  union 
to  appear  in  the  near  future  though 
he  would  not  oppose  any  that  did. 
Loney  pointed  out  that  Dalhousie 
student  council  president  and  Gus 
Abels,  U.  of  T.  council  president, 
were  both  interested  in  forming 
a  new  union. 

"Already  they  can't  agree  on  what 
type  of  union  it  should  be,"  said 
Loney.  "Any  new  union  that  ap- 
pears would  have  the  same  prob- 
lems as  we  did.  I  don't  see  how 
they  could  avoid  them,"  he  said. 
Ian  Kimmerly,  a  Carleton  student 
and  finance  commissioner  of  CUS, 
felt  the  future  of  student  unionism 
in  Canada  was  dead. 
He  said  Gillis  and  Abel  had  neith- 
er the  "financial  or  logistic  back- 
ing" to  set  up  a  new  union. 
A  voluntary  union,  he  said,  would 
not  have  an  attraction  to  the  left 
and  it  wouldn't  be  wanted  by  the 
right. 

According  to  both  Loney  and  Kim- 
merly nobody  on  the  national  sec- 
retariat has  plans  for  setting  up 
a  new  union.  Loney  said  he  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  oppose  one. 
Abols  was  instrumental  in  the 
preparation  of  by-laws  for  an  al- 
ternate "federation"  circulated  at 
the  last  CUS  congress  in  August. 
It  was  laughed  at  by  moderates  and 
radicals  alike  and  died  on  the  floor 
of  the  plenary  for  lack  of  a 
seconder. 

"Any  relevant  national  union  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  same  issues 
we  faced,"  Loney  said.  "It's  just 
a  matter  of  time  and  education." 
Founded  in  1926,  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Students  was  the  world's 
third  oldest  national  student  or- 
ganization. Still  operatingare  Bri- 
tain's National  Union  of  Students, 
and  the  All  Union  Student  Council 
of  the  USSR. 


Budget  discussion  by  council 
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Representivity  question  raised  at  meet 


by  Richard  Labonte 

chidents*  council  played  with  both 
Cudget  proposals  and  theories  of 
eoresentivity  around  at  the  first 
of  three  budget-debate  meetings 
Tuesday  night. 

The  meeting  had  been  called  to 
establish  time-and-energy  prior- 
ities and  to  discuss  fiscal  alloca- 


tions within  the  winter  budget  of 
the  students'  association. 
But  the  debate  to  establish  the 
order  in  which  items  should  be 
discussed  bogged  down  when  some 
members  of  council  questioned 
council's  right  to  place  educa- 
tional and  social-action  matters 
ahead  of  activities,  in  light  of 
the  recent  council  by-elections  and 


the  CUS  referendum. 
Communications  commis sioner 
Dave  Balcon,  while  committing 
himself  to  a  social-action  oriented 
budget,  said,  "We  have  to  realize 
students  are  fed  up  with  our  get- 
ting into  areas  like  labour  re- 
lations and  employment  surveys 
and  vague  community  service 
projects. 


Controversial  Brandon  president 
to  receive  honorary  degree 


nit  was  not  so  much  racism,  but 
rather  a  colonial  mentality". 
This  was  the  attitude  of  John 
Bobbins,  former  president  of 
Brandon  University,  as  described 
Tuesday  by  Harko  Bhaggat,  aTan- 
zanian  student  who  is  past-pres- 
ident of  the  student  council  at 
Brandon. 

Robbins  will  be  receiving  an  hon- 
ourary  degree  at  Carleton  on  Nov. 
6  This  was  decided  recently  at  a 
ciosed  meeting  of  the  Carleton 
senate. 

At  Brandon  there  is  an  attitude 
of  white  men  civilizing  the  blacks, 
browns  and  yellows.  The  foreign 
students  were  required  as  part  of 
their  scholarship  to  attend  teas  to 
help  raise  money,  said  Bhaggat. 
"When  these  students  return  to 
their  mother  country  they  walk 
around  like  mother  super-God  and 
have  disdain  for  their  country- 
men. They  often  become  useless 
and  even  a  danger  to  those  coun- 
tries developing  socialist  pat- 
terns," he  said. 

This  attitude  was  cultivated  by 
Robbins  according  to  Bhaggat. 
Bhaggat  then  described  the  events 
at  Brandon  during  the  past  year. 
He  said  that  during  Orientation 
Week  Laurier  Lapierre  (television 
personality  and  N.D.P.  candidate) 
had  been  invited  to  speak.  A  right- 
wing  student  on  campus  thought 
Lapierre  was  a  commie  and 
shouldn't  speak,  so  he  decided  to 
throw  a  fake  bomb  during  the 
speech. 

The  police  were  tipped  off  to  this 
plot  and  the  whole  thing  was  blown 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  ser- 


iousness of  the  situation.  As  a 
result  the  student  was  asked  not 
to  register. 

A  general  student  meeting  was  cal- 
led which  decided  to  picket  reg- 
istration when  the  decision  not  to 
allow  the  student  to  register  was 
handed  down. 

Harko  Bhaggat  took  an  active  part 
in  the  picketing  of  registration. 
As  a  result  Robbins  brought  Bhag 
gat  into  his  office  and  asked  him 
to  stop  taking  any  part  in  politi- 
cal activities  or  he  would  lose 
his  scholarship.  Bhaggat  refused 
and  the  next  day  he  and  three 
other  foreign  students  got  letters 
saying  they  had  lost  thqir  scholar- 
ships. 

At  a  general  student  meeting  Rob- 
bins defended  his  actions  saying 
that  the  foreign  students  had  had 
two  years  at  university  and  they 
should  consider  themselves  lucky 
and  then  rhetorically  asked  if  they 
were  not  grateful  for  what  had 
been  done  for  them. 
"Robbins  realized  there  was  a 
contract  for  three  years  which 
was  good  while  I  kept  up  my 
academic  standing.  So  he  said  I 
wasn't  keeping  up  my  academic 
standing.  When  I  got  my  degree, 
I  got  the  scholarship  the  next 
day",  he  said. 

During  the  year  Bhaggat  was  ac- 
claimed president  of  the  students' 
council  and  Robbins  subsequently 
resigned  saying  that  he  couldn't 
get  along  with  the  new  students' 
council  president  as  a  person. 
The  press  built  this  up  and  talk- 
ed about  foreign  agitators  stirring 
up  trouble  which  developed  an 


hysteria  in  Manitoba  against  for- 
eign students,  said  Bhaggatt. 
Robbins  "regretted"  this  develop- 
ment against  the  foreign  students. 
Bhaggat  has  since  been  refused  ad- 
mission to  the  faculty  of  education. 
The  reason  given  was  an  "un- 
suitable personality  for  being  a 
teacher  in  Canada". 
It  was  really  for  political  rea- 
sons, claimed  Bhaggat. 
Bhaggatt  is  appealing  this  de  - 
cision  through  normal  channels 
but  is  not  very  hopeful. 
When  asked  about  Carleton 's  de- 
cision to  give  Robbins  an  hon- 
ourary  degree,  Mr.  Bhaggatt  said 
that  the  agents  of  the  establish- 
ment are  always  very  well  taken 
care  of  in  Canada. 


Union  compulsory 

Calgary  (CUP)  -  Membership  in 
the  student  union  at  the  University 
of  Calgary  remains  compulsory 
following  a  referendum  on  Mon- 
day. 

The  students  will  continue  paying 
a  mandatory  fee  of  $32  after  re- 
jecting the  concept  of  a  voluntary 
union  by  a  vote  of  1,566  to  968. 
The  compulsory  union  campaign 
was  based  on  the  union's  long 
term  investment  in  a  student  cen- 
ter and  of  other  union  services, 
such  as  a  campus  year  book. 
Although  never  a  real  issue  at 
Carleton,  the  concept  of  a  volun- 
tary students  association  was 
brought  up  during  last  years  stu- 
dent council  elections. 


"We've  heard  their  voice  -  when 
are  we  going  to  listen?"  he  said. 
"They're  saying  'fuck  the  com- 
manity  now,  we  want  something  for 
us  on  this  campus'." 
"I  support  social  actions,  but  it's 
apparent  students  don't  want  it," 
he  said. 

Arts  rep  Ross  Anderson  recog- 
nized that  in  his  position  as  a 
constituency  representative  he  had 
to  make  a  trade-off  between  what 
council  felt  it  should  be  working 
on  and  what  council  felt  the  stu- 
dents wanted  it  to  work  on. 
"Social  actions  are  important  to 
us,  but  very  unimportant  to  your 
average  student  in  the  short  run; 
in  the  long  run,  though,  I  can't 
see  how  we  can  avoid  discussing 
these  things,"  he  said. 
Newly-elected  internal  vice- 
president  Gibb  McKay  said  it  was 
up  to  council  to  think  ahead  of 
students. 

Don't  think  ahead 

"Students  -  a  lot  of  them  -aren't 
thinking  ahead.  An  employment 
survey  is  something  most  of  them 
don't  see  a  need  for  -  they  look 
as  far  as  the  animal  dance,  and  its 
up  to  us  to  look  beyond." 
"We  have  to  look  ahead  and  not  just 
at  the  things  like  dances  which 
appear  pleasant  on  the  surface,  "he 
said. 

Reflect,  not  mold 

Arts  rep  Ian  Gunn  questioned  the 
argument  of  councillors  who  want- 
ed to  reflect  rather  than  mold  the 
wishes  of  students. 
"Representivity  is  important  up 
to  a  point.  But  if  you  want  to 
carry  it  as  a  game  to  its  logical 
conclusion,  then  a  majority  of 
students  dont  even  want  to  be 
represented,  when  only  10  per 
cent  turn  out  in  elections,"  he 
said. 

"But  they  want  to  be  catered  to. 
They're  turned  off  by  the  shit 
they've  seen,"  interjected  activ- 
ities commissioner  Randy  Wood. 
Social  action  and  education  items 
laid  out  in  the  list  of  items  to  be 
budgeted  for  included: 

*  a  drive  to  push  for  the  parity 
recommendation  of  the  NUG  study 
committee  report  -  $300  for  post- 
ers, speakers,  and  advertising; 


*  an  attempt  to  set  up  course 
unions  as  a  key  to  implementing 
the  NUG  study  committee  report 
-  $300; 

*  $3500  already  budgeted  for  a 
course  guide,  an  evaluation  and 
analysis  of  course  content  and 
teaching  methods  at  Carleton,  to 
be  ready  by  next  Mav; 

*  a  speakers  program,  budgeted 
at  $3,000  to  bring  in  "good  speak- 
ers of  various  political  views  to 
discuss  contemporary  issues, " 
according  to  Lorenz  Schmidt; 

*  a  British  university  exchange 
program,  for  which  the  proposed 
budeet  is  $1000; 

*  support  for  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Services  Overseas  pro- 
gram, up  to  $600; 

*  $1550  for  researchintotheareas 
of  employment,  high  schools,  and 
labour  relations: 

*  involvement  in  a  community  ser- 
vice project  in  the  lower  town  area 
including  an  adult  education  pro- 
gram, a  child  care  centre,  civil 
rights  classes  and  a  teen-age  drop 
in  centre  -  $200; 

*  $300  for  research  into  trans- 
portation. 

The  social  action  and  education 
priority  monetary  requests  have 
not  been  passed  by  council;  dis- 
cussion of  budgetary  allocations 
will  continue  Sunday  evening  in  the 
Southam  hall  board  room,  and  the 
final  vote  on  the  budget  will  take 
place  next  Tuesday. 


Other  expenditures  discussed  at 
the  council  meeting  Tuesday  in- 
cluded student  service  fiscal  re- 
quests of  $13,000  for  The  Carleton; 
$5400  for  Radio  Carleton;  $6500 
for  the  Raven;  $1500  for  the  En- 
gineering Journal;  $6000  for  a 
proposed  campus  magazine;  $1500 
for  the  Halcyon,  the  literary  maga- 
zine of  Carleton;  and$100forbirth 
control  clinic  literature. 
Budgetary  allocations  for  clubsand 
social  activities  will  be  discussed 
at  the   council   meeting  Sunday. 


CAUT  says  no 
investigation 


The  Canadian  Association  of  Un- 
iversity Teachers  has  decided  not 
to  hold  an  investigation  into  char- 
ges made  by  math  lecturer  Jon 
Thompson  against  a  senior  col- 
league. 

The  CAUT  decision  is  the  latest 
development  since  Thompson 
charged  a  colleague  with  incom- 
petence and  deceit  in  work  he  did 
for  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil one  month  ago. 
After  Thompson  made  the  charges 
known  in  a  letter  to  President 
Dunton,  dean  Nesbitt  and  Dr.  D.W. 
Sida,  head  of  the  math  department, 
opinions  were  solicited  from  both 
professors  in  the  math  depart- 
ment and  highly  competent  author- 
ities outside  the  department. 
The  consensus  was  that  while  the 
colleague's  work  didn't  make  any 
startling  revelations  it  was  good 
and  was  not  plagiarized. 
At  this  point  Thompson  was  asked 
to  either  retract  the  charges  or 
resign. 

When  another  poll  of  the  depart- 
ment indicated  that  members  felt 
Thompson's  presence  would  be  an 
embarassment,  he  was  suspended 
until  a  tribunal  could  be  held. 
The  administration  adopted  a  wait 
-and-see  attitude  while  Thompson 
consulted  with  CAUT  about  a  tri- 
bunal. 

There  was  no  comment  on  the 
administration's  part  at  this  latest 
twn  of  events. 


Rocking  good  time 


o«  L,.jjin„  ipi/c7  None'  They're  helping  to  keep  those  chairs  rocking 

vS^v&X^S^^^^ the  H°°lst  ,oh" cafeleria  in  the  Low" 

er  Glengarry  Residence. 
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Games  people  play 


Council  played  the  representivity  game  with  itself 
at  its  meeting  Tuesday  night. 
Representivity  lost. 
And  that's  a  good  thing. 

It  was  a  discussion  of  budget  proposals  -  not  an 
attempt  to  allocate  funds  in  a  specific  m.inner,  just 
a  meeting  which  would  try  to  decide  where  the  em- 
phasis should  be  put  in  spending. 
But  half  the  debate  was  spent  by  council  trying  to 
relate  itself  to  students. 

Not  so  mich  an  exercise  in  futility  as  an  exercise 
in  self-delusion. 

A  '  list  of  items  to  be  budgeted  for  in  terms  of 
their  allocated  priority"  was  discussed  at  that  not- 
ing; projects  money  could  be  spent  on  -  it  hasn't 
been  decided  yet  if  the  money  will  be  spent  -  were 
put  under  the  headings  "education",  "social  action", 
"student  service",  "activities". 
The  headings  can  be  divided  into  two  groups:  things 
students  want  and  things  council  wants  students  to 
want. 

And  council  played  the  game  of  deciding  whether  it 
had  the  right  to  do  what  students  seemed  to  want 
or  what  it  seemed  to  want. 
It  was  a  wasted  debate. 

Council  is  not  representative;  it  can  never  reflect 
the  views  of  the  great  number  of  students  at  Car- 
leton. 

It  shouldn't  bother  trying. 

The  things  it  seems  most  students  want  -  activities 
(dances,  winter  weekends,  clubs)  and  student  ser- 
vices (The  Carleton,  Radio  Carleton,  the  yearbook) 
-  are  not  the  things,  as  it  turns  out,  this  council 
wants  -  education  (parity,  course  unions,  counter 
classes,  student  run  courses,  course  guides,  ex- 
tension college  programs)  and  social  action  (speak- 
ers programs,  employment  surveys,  labour  relations). 
But  there's  no  reason  council  should  wantonly  what 
students  want. 

It's  a  beautiful  way  of  standing  still  while  running 
in  circles. 

And  council  should  try  running  ahead  for  a  change. 


Moratorium 


Moratorium  dav  is  November  15th. 
So  what? 

So  it's  a  chance  for  Carleton  students  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  end  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Canada  is  involved. 
You  are  involved.  Show  it. 

Sign  the  petition  urging  cancellation  of  classes  on 
Friday  November  14th  in  support  of  the  Moratorium. 


Communication 
break  down 

A  lot  of  seats  in  the  New  University  Government 

elections  aren't  going  to  be  tilled. 

And  these  are  guaranteed  student  seats. 

Scats  students  haven't  bothered  to  try  and  be  elected 

to  -  or  even  acclaimed  to. 

Perhaps  it's  a  lack  of  communication. 

People  just  didn't  know  what  was  happening;  the 

Carleton  didn't  tell  it  all,  and  the  electoral  officer 

didn't  tell  it  all,  and  the  departments  didn't  tell  it  all. 

And  of  course,  there's  also  the  probability  that  a 

lot  of  people  didn't  want  to  hear  it  all 

And  then  there's  the  possibility,  as  the  NUG  study 

committee  report  points  out.  that  because  they  have 

no  power  at  pr  esent,  students  are  not  in  a  position 

to  be  concerned. 

Try  parity,  sometime,  and  see  what  happens. 


"Well,  Ah  declare.  Brer  Pachyderm,  you  sure  has  picked  a  mighty  slow 
 mode  of  transport"  

Lecturer's  supension 
due  to  many  causes 


The  suspension  of  mathematics 
lecturer  John  H,  Thompson  of 
Carleton  university  was  the  result 
of  many  events  and  resembled 
something  akin  to  a  witch  hunto 
Almost  two  years  ago,  an  Indian 
graduate  from  Toronto  University 
was  granted  a  post-doctoral  fel- 
lowship by  the  math  department 
of  Carleton  university.  He  was 
promised  a  good  sum  of  money 
for  his  research. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  1967, 
the  Indian  received  no  money  but 
was  again  reassured  that  he  would 
by  the  end  of  the  summer  months, 
says  Thompson. 

The  Indian  then  decided  to  return 
to  India  and  his  home,  where  he 
had  not  been  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  According  to  Thomp- 
son he  was  an  extremely  com- 
petent mathematician  and  had  been 
offered  a  position  at  Cornell  Un- 
iversity anytime  he  wished,  for 
research. 

When  he  returned  to  Carleton  he 
had  hoped  to  get  his  money  in 
order  to  repay  his  debt  that  he 
had  incurred  on  his  trip  to  In- 
dia, He  felt  that  he  was  in  a  good 
position  to  charge  his  trip,  in  that 
Carleton  had  owed  him  money.  He 
had  not  worked  as  yet,  after  grad- 
uation, and  had  little  money,  said 
Thompson. 

During  the  summer,  however,  the 
math  department  had  run  into  trou- 
ble with  the  National  Research 
council  grant  that  would  have  co- 
vered a  large  part  of  the  money 
owing  to  the  Indian. 
When  the  Indian  came  to  collect 
his  money,  the  math  department, 
instead  of  explaining  the  situation, 
flatly  denied  that  any  money  had 
been  promised  to  him. 
This  situation  was  cleared  up  only 
partially  when  the  math  depart- 
ment did  grant  some  money  to 
the  Indian. 

He  than  gave  up  in  disgust  and 
went  home  to  India,  prepared  to 
meet  the  perils  of  academic  and 
research  arridity  there  ratherthan 
put  up  with  the  bureaucratic  fraud 
and  inefficiency  in  this  country. 


Thompson  defended  the  Indian's 
claims,  and  for  his  efforts  an 
attempt  was  made  to  dismiss  him. 
A  petition  signed  by  math  depart- 
ments and  faculty  kept  Thomp- 
son* s  position  open. 
The  cleavage  in  this  department 
is  becoming  quite  clear.  The  up- 
per echelons  of  the  sciencefaculty 
do  not  take  kindly  to  anyone  who 
"rocks  the  boat". 
The  next  relevant  event  was  the 
charges  Thompson  made  against  a 
colleague. 

In  aletterto  Dunton  and  Derek  Sida, 
the  head  of  the  math  department, 
thompson  charged  his  colleague 
with  plagiarism  in  a  report  the 
colleague  had  written  while  doing 
full-time  research. 
The  report,  aside  from  containing 
many  math  errors  that  any  second 
year  student  could  correct,  ac- 
cording to  Thompson,  had  excerpts 
from  a  standard  reference  text. 
Thompson's  colleagues  denied  the 
existence  of  mistakes  and  said  that 
he  did  not  plagarize,  but  used 
material  and  expanded  on  it. 
As  a  result  of  Thompson's  letter, 
president  Dunton  called  Thompson 
into  his  office  and  told  him  to 
retract  the  letter. 
If  he  did  so  he  would  be  suspend- 
ed till  the  end  of  the  year  with 
pay,  then  dismissed. 
If  he  did  not  retract  he  would  be 
suspended  without  pay  and  his 
charges  would  be  investigated  by 
a  CAUT  tribunal  investigation. 
Dunton  was  obliged  tofollowCAUT 
rules,  if  he  wanted  to  instigateany 
action  against  Thompson.  This 
meant  that  he  would  have  to  sus- 
pend Thompson  with  pay,  and  hold 
a  tribunal  with  experts  approved 
by  both  the  administration  and 
Thompson. 

A  divergence  is  in  order  now. 
When  the  trouble  with  the  Indian 
student  arose,  a  visitor  came  to 
campus. 

This  visitor  happened  to  be  an 
investigating  inspector  of  high  re- 
pute and  respect.  He  makes  yearly 
visits  to  all  university  science 
departments  to  check  ontheteach- 


ing  and  research  methods^ 
It  just  so  happened  that  this  year, 
the  inspector  decided  to  come  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  morning  when 
Thompson  was  to  appear  before 
Dunton.  This  resulted  in  very  swift 
action  on  the  part  of  the  admin- 
istration. They  wanted  him  out 
by  the  afternoon,  and  they  were 
successful,  says  Thompson. 
They  issued  the  memo  to  the  staff 
stating  that  Thompson  had  been 
suspended,  pending  a  tribunal  in- 
vestigation. 

A  few  days  later,  Thompson  was 
recalled  into  the  presidents  of- 
fice. Dunton  stated  that  Thomp- 
son's charges  had  been  refuted 
by  eminent  authorities  from  Cor- 
nell and  Toronto,  who  said  that 
the  colleague's  work  was  a  sig- 
nificant contribution  to  science. 
Thompson  then  contacted  the 
authority  in  Cornell  who  said  thai 
the  colleague's  work  was  a  "stan- 
dard industrial  report",  which  can 
contain  any  matter  of  reproduc- 
tions without  credit  to  the  writer. 
Thompson  also  contacted  Toronto 
University.  There,  the  experts 
from  the  Aero-spaceinstitute,  who 
are  basically  physicists  and  not 
math  experts,  said  that  the  report 
looked  alright. 

Thompson  was  given  only  20  hours 
to  reconsider  his  charges.  The 
administration  then  accepted  a 
trade.  They  would  allowthecharge 
of  incompetence  to  stand  if 
the  charges  of  plagarism  were 
withdrawn.  Thompson  agreed. 
So  the  situation  stood  that  Thomp- 
son would  face  a  tribunal  invest- 
igation for  the  charge  of  incom- 
petence. 

But,  the  president  then  called 
Thompson  and,  in  an  attempt  to 
break  a  way  from  CAUTlinesagain, 
asked  Thompson  to  accept  a  grant 
for  one  year  to  do  research. 
Thompson  declined  the  offer. 
But  Thursday  afternoon  a  spokes- 
man for  the  CAUT  said  there 
would  be  no  tribunal.  He  could 
not  give  a  reason;  no-one  whoi  - 
would  was  available. 
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CUS  death- an  analysis 
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CUS,  UGEQ  flopped  for  same  reason 


by  Ian  Angus 

The  two  major  student  unions  in 
Canada  -  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Students  and  the  Union  Gene  rale 
deS  Etudiants  du  Quebec  (UGEQ) 
_  are  dead. 

CUS's  executive  has  "analysed" 
their  defeat  as  caused  by  apathy 
3nd  radicalism:  the  union  was  too 
radical,  and  the  members  too  apa- 
thetic. 

In  other  words,  CUS  was  leading 
as  much  as  it  could,  but  no  one 
ivas  following. 

This  is  an  interesting  view,  but 
it  doesn't  coincide  with  the  reality 
of  Canadian  student  politics,  or 
the  reality  of  CUS.  In  fact,  the 
parallel  failures  of  UGEQ  and 
of  CUS  stem  from  parallel  causes. 
If  we  are  ever  to  have  viable  na- 
tional student  unions  in  Canada, 
the  collapse  of  the  unions  in  each 
of  Canada's  nations  must  be  un- 
derstood in  far  more  serious  terms 
than  those  CUS  has  used,, 
This  understanding  is  above  all 
important  for  those  who,  whatever 
their  criticisms,  supported  CUS, 
and  support  the  fight  for  a  student 
union.  > , 

It  must  be  an  -understanding  based 
an  analysis  of  harsh  realities,  not 
wishes  and  dreams. 
This  article  is  a  contribution  to 
that  analysis,, 

The  radicals  took  over  theleader- 
ship  of  CUS  decisively  in  1968. 
Most  of  them  came  from  the  so- 
called  new  left:  most  of  them  had 
been  members  of  the  defunct  Stu- 
dent Union  for  Peace  Action.  They 
saw  CUS  primarily  as  a  new  or- 
ganizational vehicle  through  which 
they  could  operate. 
They  did  not  -  and  this  is  the 
crucial  point  -  see  CUS  as  a  mass 
student  union,  capable  of  leading 
the  struggle  for  student  rights  in 
Canada. 

The  clearest  proof  of  this  lies  in 
the  way  they  took  over.  They  used 
exactly  the  same  means  used  by 
the  "moderates"  who  controlled 
CUS  for  years,  the  same  undem- 
ocratic, elitist  approach  which  has 
always  characterized  CUS.  That 
is,  they  got  in  through  the  back 
door. 

They  did  not  attempt  to  build 
mass  support  for  theirpositionsin 
the  union.  They  did  not  create  a 
radical  constituency,  or  engage  in 
student  struggles.  They  simply 
used  the  established  channels.  And 
found  themselves  isolated 
generals  without  an  army. 
The  Congress  they  won  at  pro- 
duced many  very  positive  resolu- 
tions, including,  for  the  first  time, 
a  serious  program  for  identifying 
with  the  struggles  of  students  in 
other  countries,  and  with  the  most 
significant  struggle  going  on  in  the 
world  today  -  that  of  the  Vietna- 
mese against  the  U.S. 
But  these  were  merely  expressions 
of  verbal  radicalism.  There  was 
no  understanding  in  CUSof  theneed 
to  act  on  the  decisions  taken.  The 
Vietnam  resolution  is  an  example: 
other  than  passing  it,  CUS  has 
done  nothing  at  all  to  build  the 
movement  against  the  war,  or  to 
seriously  educate  students  about 
the  war. 

Resolutions  shelved 
The  resolutions  passed  attheCon- 
gress  were,  in  fact,  shelved.  It 
was  right  -  wing  students  who 
brought  them  off  the  shelf,  and 
demanded  that  CUS  justify  them- 
And  CUS  couldn't  -  because  the 
object  of  a  union  is  action,  and 
CUS  didn't  intend  to  act  on  those 
resolutions. 

In  fact,  the  leaders  of  CUS  seem 
not  to  have  understood  the  ne- 
cessity of  organizing  around  the 
demands  that  most  students  did 
support,  let  alone  those  that  cause 
controversy.  On  campus  after 
campus  in  1968-69  there  were 
protests  about  inadequate  facil- 
ities, tuition  costs,  arbitrary  ad- 
ministrative procedures,  etc.  etc. 
But  CUS  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
CUS  intervened  in  only  two  sig- 
nificant struggles:  the  Simon  Fra- 
ser  occupation,  and  the  Saskatoon 
newspaper  crisis. 


In  ooth  cases,  it  limited  itself  to 
producing  a  newspaper  which  was 
circulated  only  in  the  province 
concerned.  Again  -  no  conscious- 
ness of  the  need  to  build  a  Can- 
ada-wide base.  No  idea  of  launch- 
ing a  full-scaledefensefortheSFr 
114.  No  conception,  in  a  word, 
of leadershipo 

The  response  of  CUS  to  the  re- 
ferendum was  simple:  retreat.  CUS 
leaders  toured  the  campuses,  de- 
claring that  the  Vietnam  and  Que- 
bec resolutions  weren't  important, 
that  CUS  still  provided  cheap  in- 
surance and  trips  to  Europe. 
Having  allowed  the  right-wing  to 
put  them  on  the  defensive,  CUS 
leaders  made  no  defense. 
Then,  at  the  1969  Congress,  held 
again  under  the  undemocraticpro- 
cedures  originally  devised  by  the 
"moderates",  the  retreat  was 
formalized. 
But  to  no  avail. 

CUS  lost  three  referendums  in 
quick  succession,  and  died„ 
And  no  wonder:  the  main  appeal 
they  made  in  those  referendums 
was  "Join  or  the  union  will  die." 
Which,  translated  by  most  stu- 
dents, meant  "Give  us  your  money 
and  maybe  we'll  do  something." 
Now  there's  a  losing  platform  for 
vou. 

And  so  we  have  an  apparent  par- 
adox: in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
radicalization  of  students  this 
country  has  ever  seen,  CUS  flops 


attribute  the  flop 


and  its  leaders 
to  apathy. 
UGEQ  followed  the  same  course, 
with  variations.  The  radicals  con- 
trolled UGEQ  for  years,  in  fact 
from  iis  foundation.  This  leader- 
ship never  attempted  to  build  a 
student  base,  contenting  itself  with 
a  vaguely  co-ordinating  role  be- 
tween local  student  unions.  Then 
last  October,  a  mass  movement 
erupted.  The  education  crisis  in  Q 
Quebec  produced  a  strike  and  oc- 
cupations by  over  50,000  students 
-  the  largest  student  pro!  est  ever 
seen  in  North  America. 

Both  failed  test 
UGEQ,  like  CUS,  failed  the  test. 
All  it  did  was  issue  press  re- 
leases. In  a  struggle  where  ser- 
ious co-ordination  and  leadership 
was  needed,  the  UGEQ  leaders 
acted  as  PR  men.  The  gov  em- 
inent was  able  to  isolate  the  var- 
ious striking  campuses  and  to  de- 
stroy the  strike  by  attrition,  ex- 
pelling the  leaders,  disciplining  the 
rest.  Quebec  students  saw  UGEQ 
as  irrelevant  to  their  needs.  So 
it  folded,  unable  even  to,  hold  a 
funeral. 

Radicalism  is  not,  and  cannot  be, 
measured  in  words.  Themostmil- 
itant,  revolutionary  resolution  is 
only  a  resolution  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  paper.  The  abstention 
of  the  CUS  leaders  and  the  UGEQ 
leaders  from  real  struggles,  des- 


pite their  verbal  militancy,  result- 
ed in  the  collapse  of  two  very 
important  unions. 
This  is  not  to  say  thai  the  leader- 
ships involved  did  not  have  ex- 
planations (or  rather  excuses)  for 
their  lack  of  activity.  They  blam- 
ed student  passivity,  or  the  local 
student  councils,  or  lack  of  funds 
(CUS  had  a  larger  income  than 
any  student  radical  group  ever  had, 
and  was  less  active  than  any  of 
them).  In  Quebec,  a  complete 
theory  about  leadership  was  de- 
veloped, which,  in  essence,  denied 
the  need  for  leaders.  But  these 
excuses  don't  deny  the  fact  that 
the  unions  died  because  they  were 
seen  as  being  irrelevant,  because 
they  did  not  get  involved  in  real 
struggles. 

CUS's  funeral,  this  week,  listed 
some  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  union.  Like  the  Student  Loan 
Plan,  and  the  changes  in  univer- 
sity government  taking  place  at 
U  of  T,  which  CUS  did  the  basic 
research  for.  Both  are  activities 
oriented  to  small-scale,  back- 
room discussions;  neither  mo- 
bilized ,or  educated  students  at 
ail. 

Does  not  exist 

So  now  the  newspapers  talk  about 
a  victory  for  the  moderate  ma- 
jority -  a  majority  that  just  doesn't 
exist.  The  right  wing  won  by  de- 
fault, not  be  virtue  of  any  sig- 


nificant strength  on  campus. 
There  are  three  possible  futures 
open. 

A   student  "federation"  may  be 
launched,  devoted  to  the  sort  of 
services  the  old,  conservative  CUS 
supported.   It  will  be  harmless, 
meaningless,  and  useless. 
The  radicals  presently  grouped  in 
"Students  for  a  Democratic  Un- 
iversity" organizations  on  cam- 
puses may  attempt  to  launch  some 
form  of  national  student  radical 
organization,  designed  to  encom- 
pass the  whole  new  left. 
The  debacle  of  Sf)S  in  the  United 
States,  now   split   into  a  dozen 
factions,  none  able  to  mobilize 
anyone,  indicates  the  probable  re- 
sult of  such  a  move. 
Or  we  may  just  have  to  wait  tor 
the  developing  student  radicalism 
to  produce  new  forms  of  national 
co-ordination  capablcof  drawing  in 
the  majority  of  students. 
Because  no  matter  what  thencus- 
papers  say,  no  matter  what  the  ■ 
right  wing  would  like  to  believe, 
student  radicalism  in  Canada  will 
not  stop  growing. 
The  demand  tor  a  university  that 
serves  people  and  not  profit  is 
getting  a  wider  and  wider  hearing. 
More  and  more  students  arc  be- 
ginning to  see  the  links  between 
our  fight  for  democracy  and  the  in- 
ternational  fight  for  self  -  de- 
termination and  social  change. 
That  process  can't  be  slopped. 


The  Glendon  College  forum 


*A  revelation  of  some  kind9 


by  David  Wolfe 


The  Glendon  College  Forum  Student  leaders  from  Prance  and 
There  seems  to  be  a  revolution  Germany  discussed  the  topic  of 
of  some  kind  going  on  in  the  cultural  oppression  and  methods 
world  today  Or  so  it  appeared  the  students  in  their  countries 
to  most  of  the  students  who  had  used  in  organizing  their  move- 
attended  the  Third  Annual  Glendon  ment  and  attempts  they  had  made 
College  Forum,  titled  the  Year  of  to  radically  alter  their  life  styles 
the  Barricades,  this  past  weekend  in  terms  of  coram  inal  living, 
in  Toronto  As  usual  the  session  on  Women  s 
Two  hundred  students  from  across  Liberation  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
the  country,  mostly  radicals,  plus  most  dynam.c  at  the  Conference, 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  students 
from  Glendon,  spent  four  davs 
listening  to  descriptions,  analyse  ,. 
and  projections  about  the  student 
and  workers  struggles  over  the 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  More  than  250 
demonstrators  -  a  cross-section 


with  representatives  from  Canada 
and  the  United  States  describing 
the  continuing  historical  oppres- 
sion of  women,  som2  of  the  con- 
temporary problems  they  faced, 
tactics  of  organizing  and  some 
of  the  troubles  that  were  being 
faced  now  in  left  wing  movements 
in  terms  of  relations  between  men 
and  women. 

Another  of  the  important  sessions 


said,  was  trying  uj  "isolaie  the 


centred  on  relations  between  stu 
dents  and  workers,  and  problems 
in  organizational  work  among  op 
pressed  groups.  Several  student 
leaders  from  the  U.S.  described 
recent  events  which  had  taken 
place  souUi  of  the  border  and 
the  gains  which  are  slowly  but 
surely  being  made  in  building  a 
revolutionary  working-class 
movement. 

Saturday  night  a  plenary  session 
was  u?ld  on  what  quickly  became 
one  of  the  key  issues  of  the 
Conference . 

jcveral  of  the  Front  de  Liberation 


past  few  years  m  Britain  France    --  ■  ^  aimiia„  student  lett  pius 
Germany,  Italy  and  the  unitea 
States. 


The  "plenary  sessions  at  the  forum  France, 
concentrated  on  topics  such  as  the   States  pick 


leaders  of  youth  movements  -. 
Germany  and  the  United 
picketted  the  Toronto 

Wom3ns  Oppression,  the  uasis  ■»« 

for  Student  and  Labour  Alliance  climaxing  their  protest  by  forming 
and  National  Liberation  -  The  a  gigantic  moving  circle  in  a 
Canadian  Political  Economy.  vacant  lot  opposite  the  Globe  buiid- 

The    discussions    following  the    mg,  the  students  chanted  their  sup-  _ 

plenary   sessions  quite  often   ^  for  an  independent  socialist     delegates  to  tne  conference  the 


aaiu,    1100    "j"*    ™   ■   _  , 

people  of  Quebec  from  Canadians  Populairc  from  Quebec  addressed 
who  would  support  their  struggle  the  Conference  on  the  current 
if  they  knew  what  was  going  on."  state  of  the  national  independence 
The  immediate  focus  for  the  dem-  movement  in  Quebec  anddesenbed 
onstration  was  a  story  on  the  many  of  the  repressive  measures 
front  page  of  the  October  23  Globe  that  had  resulted  Irom  recent  po- 
rn which  an  English  Canadian  law-  litical  activity  in  the  province, 
yer  in  Montreal  charged  Quebec  Discussion  quickly  centred  on  the 
nationalist  organizations  were  ri-  distorted  version  of  I  he  facts 
nanced  bv  Moscow,  Cuba  and  the  people  in  Ontario  were  getting 
Fl  Fatah"  through  the  news  m2dia  of  what 
Montreal"  activist  Stanley  Gray,  a  was  happening  in  Quebec.  A  pro- 
member  of  Quebec's  left-wing  posal  was  made  by  several  dele- 
Front  de  liberation  populaire,  told  gates  to  the  Conference  thai  the 


time  had  come  to  stop '.alking  about 
the  struggles  we  faced  and  begin 
acting  on  them. 

It  was  suggested  that  we  march  on 
„   (he  Globe  and  Mail  building  on 

had  a  rathwdlSisfenatarewith  Nationale  des  Etudiants  de  France;  fcViow'"™uIdi"Bi»V"us Tine  names  Sunday  in  protest .of  the  lies  and 
tte  two  purposes  sometimos  com-    1!eimot  Reich,  past  president  of    of  aU  tte  pOTpIe  he  says  are  ft-   dis  ortion  Globe  had  ton 

the  Socialist  German  Student  Lea-    nancing  our  organization."  Gray   sistently  propagated  about  the 


plenary   sessions  hui"-    twn   j       .     r\nu<>  ucieyaica   w  ■  

centred  on  tactical  questions  of  Quebec  and  demanded  the  worn  story  had  ^-ned  only  three  mches 

how  to  deal  with  similar  problems  <.erK|  the  lies  or  shut  down.  Qf  column  space  in  t\K  back  pages 

which  students  and  workers  are  Among  the  protestors  were  luc  o(  Montrcal  newspapers, 

facing  in  Canada.  The  Conference  Barrett,  president  of  the^  union  ,i]t   HOuW  ^  very  nice  j  this 


O?  i5.e  onf  tond  it  was  seen  by  |£  (sre);  Michael  Klonsky  I Torm- 

manv  members  of  the  radical  stu-  cr  national  secretary  of  the  U.S. 

denfleft,  who  had  gathered  from  students  for 

across  the  country,  as  an  oppor-  ^  students  from  virtually  every 

tunity  to  discuss  common  prob-  province  in  Canada, 

-   r  mil  future 


said,  -"because  we're  really  short 
of  money  right  now  -  in  fact  we're 
in  debt." 

Gray,  a  political  science  lecturer 

  ,    at  McGill  University  until  fired 

lemsof  oast  experience  and  future  The  demonstrators  were  delegates  his  t  in  disrupting  a  mect- 
lems  01  past,  p —  ^  Glendon  College's  "Year  of  the         Qf  (llc  university's  board  of 

Barricades,"  a  four-day  sym-  crnors  ,ast  year,  attended  the 
posium  on  the  nature  and  direction  co|)f(,r<!nce  to  explain  the  activi- 
of  the  international  student  move-    i;es  of  thc  FLp  and  to  raise  funds 


tactics  and  strategy. 
On  the  other  hand  there  were 
many  students  present  who  had 
come  to  participate  in  an  academ  ic 
and  educational  discussion  of  the 
issues  at  hand.  At  times  their 
interests  conflicted  but  mtch  of 
the  time  the  strategic  auestions 
being  discussed  proved  to  be  both 
educational  and  informative. 
Some  of  the  key  problems  which 
the  discussions  centred  around 
were  those  of  liberal  ideology  in 
the  university,  how  to  combat  it 
at  the  level  of  the  classroom  and 
how  to  criticize  course  content. 


ment. 

A  leaflet  circulated  at  Glendon 
claimed  the  Globe  is  leading  a 
systematic  campaign  of  slander, 
smears,  falsehood  and  distor- 
tion aimed  at  whipping  up  an  at- 
mosphere of  hysteria  in  Canada. 
The  press  campaign,  the  leatlet 


for  members  arrested  in  a  cur- 
rent crackdown  on  independent  ac- 
tivity in  Quebec. 


Quebec  struggle. 
The  Conference  ended  with  thc 
Sunday  night  march  on  the  Globe 
and  Mail.  It  replaced  what  was 
to  have  been  a  panel  on  What  Is 
To  Be  Done,  which  many  delegates 
found  appropriate.  Three  hundred 
students  participated  in  the  protest 
in  support  ofthe  national  liberation 
struggle  now  going  on  in  Quebec 
and  to  demand  that  the  news  media 
in  Ontario  end  its  campaign  of 
rror  and  hysteria  against  the 
This  action  is 


Gray  refused  to  commeMonJhe  ^f^^  a  series  a 


protest  by  the  symposium  dele- 
gates, saying  "it  is  not  my  job 
to  tell  you  people  what  to  do  in 
your  country." 


to  be  followed  by  demonstra- 
tions in  Ottawa  and  Toronto  on 
November  7th  in  support  ofF.UP. 
demands  to  end  political  repres- 
sion and  in  support  of  the  uni- 
lingual  demands.  
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Money  or  book 


Editor,  The  Carlcton: 
We  have  received  a  letter  from 
Fr.  G,  Sephonse,  who  is  a  member 
of  St.  Anthony's  Mission  in  Tamil 
Nadu,  India.  Tamil  Nadu  state  is 
a  populous  village  noted  as  a  mar- 
ket centre. 

The  spread  of  literacy  among  the 
people  has  created  the  desire  to 
read  and  learn.  At  present,  most 
of  the  available  reading  material 
is  supplied  by  pro-communist 
agencies,  which  in  a  subtle  way, 
eulogizes  the  thoughts  and  achieve- 
ments of  communism. 
In  order  to  counter  this  influence 
the  mission  would  like  to  establish 
a  students*  reading  room  and  li- 
brary in  the  village,  and  supply 
it  with  reading  material. 
The  approximate  cost  of  this  build- 
ing will  be  $1,000.  If  funds  are 
made  available,  the  work  can  begin 
immediately.  Mi*.  Sephonse  has 
earnestly  requested  that,  if  pos- 
sible, students  and  staff  members 
should  send  him  any  available 
books,  or  perhaps  a  donation  to- 
wards the  building  of  the  library. 
Books  and  donations  should  be 
sen  by  registered  post  or  money 
order  to:  Fr.  G.  Sephonse,  Kar- 
ungal  P.O.,  K.K.  District,  Tamil 
Nadu,  India. 

Liz  Fletcher, 

Carieton  Cultural  Comm. 


Free  women 


Editor,  The  Carieton: 
Women's  Liberation  seems  to  be 
vastly  misunderstood.  Men  seem 
to  think  that  feminists  hate  them, 
are  unfeminine  and  are  a  direct 
threat  to  masculinity.  Many  women 
feel  that  the  goals  of  the  feminist 
will  upset  the  "good  deal"  that 
they,  as  women,  deserve. 
Unfortunately,  they  do  not  realize 
the  price  they  pay  for  the  pro- 
tection of  a  man.  I  feel  that  both 
men  and  women  would  benefit 
greatly  if  women  were  allowed 
to  be  equal. 

For  some  reason  people  think  thai 
feminism  is  very  funny.  They  con- 
jure up  visions  of  women  tied  to 
train  tracks  just  to  get  the  vote. 
They  feel  that  we  have  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  boycott  beauty 
contests  and  to  have  meetings 
which  arc  little  more  than  bitch- 
ing sessions  or  group  therapy. 
Recognizing  the  fact  that  wom2n 
are  equal  intellectually  to  men,  it 
is  difficult  to  justify  that  a  small- 
er percentage  of  women  ever  reach 
university  and  that  women  grad- 
uates have  to  be  far  superior  to 
a  man  to  ever  hope  to  compete 
with  him'. 

Even  if  a  women  does  get  a  job 
her  salary  will  be  less  than  that 
of  a  man  doing  the  same  job.  If 
that  same  woman  is  supporting  a 
family  she  is  unable  to  claim  the 
same  deductions  on  income  tax 
which  a  man  supporting  a  family 
is  allowed. 

Our  country  seems  to  have  for- 
gotten the  importance  of  chil- 
dren in  society  and  in  the  economic 
system.  Instead  of  compensating 
a  woman  for  bearing  children  it 
punishes  her.  Women  don't  get 
adequate  maternity  leave  in  fact, 
women  are  often  forced  to  leave 
a  job  because  of  being  pregnant. 
In  Sweden  women  are  given  ma- 
ternity leave  with  pay.  Leaving  a 
job  means  loss  of  pay  which  in 
many  cases  is  necessary  for  liv- 
lihood.  It  also  may  mean  loss  of 
seniority  or  even  the  job  itself. 
Because  adequate  provisions  arc't 
made  for  care  of  babies  and  wo- 
men are  often  unable  to  return  to 
work  or  ev^n  school  after  babies 
are  born,  consequently,  many  in- 
telligent women  arc  forced  to  re- 
main at  home  doing  frustrating 
and  repetitive  tasks.  Many  poor 
women  are  unable  to  leave  their 
child  and  are  therefore  unable  to 
work.  This  means  that  they  are 


forced  to  accept  inadequate  wel- 
fare or  mother's  allowance. 
Many  women  are  ignorant  of  birth 
control  and  are  too  embarrassed 
to  seek  advice.  Therefore  many 
children  are  born  to  families  who 
cannot  cope  with  them.  Birth  con- 
trol information  should  be  adver- 
tised and  distributed  openly.  Wo- 
men should  be  given  the  chance 
to  have  control  of  their  own  bodies. 
If  you  are  female  you  are  within 


one  half  of  the  population  which  is 
badly  discriminated  against.  You 
are  now  or  will  be  soon,  directly 
concerned  with  these  problems  - 
inadequate  day  care  centres  -  lack 
of  equal  opportunity  in  the  edu- 
cation system  -  discrimination  in 
job  classification  -  poor  access- 
ibility to  birth  control  informa- 
tion and  devices. 

Denis e  Atkinson 


An  open  letter  to  Schmidt 


Editor,  The  Carieton: 

A  few  weeks  ago  you  won  the  office 
of  student  council  President.  In 
this  office  now,  you  are  no  doubt 
setting  about  to  the  fulfillment  of 
your  campaign  platform  (I  say 
platform  and  not  promises  because 
you  were  astute  enough  not  to 
indulge  in  the  latter). 
But  before  you  start  your  plat- 
form administration,  I  think  we 
both  realize  that  some  re- 
evaluation  is  in  order.  For  a  prob- 
lem has  arisen.  Namely,  you  re- 
ceived only  35  per  cent  of  thevote. 
The  positive  conclusion  here  is  that 
more  students  preferred  you  over 
any  other  candidate.  But  a  negative 
deduction  which  in  some  minds 
looms  very  large  is  that  62  per 
cent  of  the  people  sought  an  al- 
ternative to  you. 

Now,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
you,  you  are  no  doubt  a  wise  and 
clever  man.  And  most  likely  you 
realize  that  to  ignore  the  majority 
of  your  people  would  be  evidently 
imprudent.  And  being  of  practical 
mind,  you  will,  I'm  sure,  try  to 
gather  the  support  of  the  majority 
of  the  people.  Your  platform,  with 
its  contained  flexibility,  will  now 
spread  wider  to  ui.  brella  more 
people.  Your  task  presently  be- 
comes one  of  perception:  looking 
for  signs;  listening  to  murmur- 
ings;  feeling  pulses;  smelling  the 
air.  You  search  for  the  Carieton 
Student. 

This  is  where  I  come  in,  Lorenz. 
You  see,  I'm  a  rather  average 
student.  And  being  of  mediocre 
structures,  I  probably  have  some  of 
the  very  qualities  you  are  looking 
for.  So,  right  now  I'm  going  to 
try  to  explain  me  to  you.  And  by 
doing  so,  perhaps  your  presidential 
burden  will  become  lighter. 
The  first  and  most  useful  descrip- 
tion of  myself,  Lorenz,  is  simply 
this:  I  don't  like  you.  I  have  seen 
you  about  three  times  and  each 
time  I  felt  rotten. 
The  first  time  was  in  a  corridor 
just  before  one  of  your  speeches. 
Standing  straight  in  impeccable 
clothes,  you  had  an  air  of  authority 
about  you.  Listening  attentively  to 
a  colleague,  you  were  quite  im- 
pressive as  you  drew  deeply  on 
a  cigarette.  Truly  this  was  a 
man  in  the  true  sense.  But  then, 
Lorenz,  you  blew  it:  your  eyes 
started  moving  -  moving  fast.  They 
were  everywhere:  now  on  a  dis- 
carded YS  leaflet,  now  on  a  com- 
petitor, now  on  your  clothes.  And 
all  this  was  happening  behind  your 
narrow  eyelids  and  steel-framed 
glasses.  Irresistably  to  me  came 
images  of  those  double-crossing 
bookkeepers  who  frequented  old 
James  Cagney  movies.  You  ap- 
peared different  now.  Your  mous- 
tache became  a  bad-guy  mous- 
tache. Your  curled  lip  and  small 
nose  now  revolted  me.  You  looked 
like  a  student  who  had  a  lot  to 
gain  and  even  more  to  lose.  You 
seemed  suddenly  too  efficient,  too 
unrelenting,  too  motivated.  In  a 
way,  you  scared  me. 
The  second  time  1  saw  you  was 
during  one  of  your  campaign 
speeches.  You  presented  yourself 
well  and  better  than  your  com- 
petitors. 

Your  personality  was  cvidentlythe 
strongest.  When  you  spoke,  I  saw 
someone  who  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening. You  broke  everything  down 
into  realizable  parts.  Disparities, 


once  vague,  now  assumed  definite 
lines.  The  other  speeches  de- 
finitely lacked  your  so  graphic  im- 
agery. Still,  as  I  left  the  theatre 
I  could  not  help  but  wonder  if  the 
lines  you  drew  really  were  there. 
This,  in  turn,  caused  me  to  doubt 
myself  and  my  ability  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  For  some  reason  I  had 
chosen  you  over  the  others,  but 
I  did  not  know  why.  "Perhaps,"  I 
said  to  myself ,  "Ihavebeen  tricked 
-  tricked  by  Jimmy  Cagney's 
shifty-eyed  bookkeeper."Andonce 
more,  I  got  that  feeling  of  re- 
vulsion which  is  so  good  at  mak- 
ing my  mouth  taste  sour.  Although 
you  were  still  my  first  choice, 
Lorenz,  I  couldn't  help  but  wish 
that  a  better  candidate  would  sud- 
denly appear.  I  hoped  for  a  Ghandi- 
type  leader  -  someone  who  would 
be  comfortable  to  think  of.  How- 
ever, in  the  practical  vein  there 
are  few  Ghandis.  One  must  do  with 
what  one  has.  And  so  it  was, 
Lorenz,  that  I  chose  you  to  be 
my  leader. 

The  third  time  I  saw  you  was  in 
the  Loeb  Lounge  during  the  Stanley 
Grey  presentation. 
Sitting  beside  you  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  girl-women  on  cam- 
pus. She  had  long  brown  hair  and 
the  kind  of  round  eyes  that  are 
in  such  great  demand  these  days. 
From  across  the  room  I  could 
sec  you  were  doing  most  of  the 
talking.  As  she  humbly  listened, 
I  couldn't  help  but  think  that  the 
words  coming  from  your  mouth 
did  not  concern  her.  They  were 
words  about  Quebec  politics,  stu- 
dent rights,  current  castle  poli- 
ces. They  were  precise  words. 
Again  I  saw  (due  now  to  my  jeal- 
ousy?) too  much  motivation,  too 
much  planning.  I  couldn't  help 
but  think  that  underneath  it  all 
were  not  thoughts  of  politics,  but 
of  that  choice  lady  who  sat  so 
softly  at  your  elbow. 
Please  pardon,  Lorenz,  the  per- 
sonal nature  of  this  letter.  Take 
heart,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  through 
my  weakness  that  I  don't  like 
you.  For,  when  you  speak,  I  feel 
fear.  Your  status  begets  my  jeal- 
ousy. And  I  am  prejudiced  against 
your  face.  So  sorry,  but  that's  the 
way  1  feel. 

In  summation  I  am  tempted  to 
say  that  my  problem  is  you  and 
that  your  problem  is  me. 
But  before  I  close,  I  think  you 
should  know  that  not  only  do  I 
dislike  you,  but  that  the  whole 
idea  of  student  government  rather 
turns  me  off.  I  don't  need  student 
government,  I  go  days  without 
ever  thinking  of  it.  You  see,  I 
have  so  many  other  things  to  think 
of:  like  Bob  Dylan,  my  future, 
women,  this  weekend,  anger,  and 
the  "Ed  Sullivan  Show".  Not  only 
do  I  not  participate  in  student 
government;  but  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  doing  so. 

Maybe  once  you  have  seen  me 
walking  in  a  corridor  and  asked 
yourself:  "How  can  I  motivate 
that  guy  to  get  involved?"  I  don't 
blame  you  at  all  for  asking  this 
question.  Here's  the  answer:  I 
don't  particularly  give  a  damn 
about  you  and  your  student  gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps  this  is  my  fault. 
Perhaps  it's  yours.  But  then,  it 
isn't  too  important  anyway,  is 
it,  Lorenz? 

Geoff  Brown 
Philosophy  II 


Up  the  pub 


Editor,  The  Carieton: 

A  few  words  about  the  on-campus 

pub. 

It  stinks. 

The  place  is  too  crowded,  the  beer 
is  warm,  you  have  to  drink  it  out 
of  flaky,  wax-coated  paper  cups, 
the  entertainment  is  poorly  plan- 
ned and  too  loud,  you  can't  get  up 
and  walk  around,  or  dance,  in  other 
words  the  on-campus  pub  on  a 
supposedly  swinging  (?)  Canadian 
university  campus  is  just  as  bad 
and  in  some  cases  even  worse 
than  the  majority  of  shitty  pubs  in 
this  province  of  brown  paper 
baggery. 

Basically  the  idea  is  sound.  Sev- 
eral campuses  in  Ontario  have 
opened  pubs  that  are  great.  You 
go  up  to  the  bar  yourself,  get 
the  bottle  of  ice  cold  beer  (any 
popular  brand),  then  wanderaround 
the  pub,  meetpeople,  andgenerally 
enjoy  yourself  in  an  easy  and  open 
atmosphere.  There  is  space  for 
dancing,  good  music  and  an  en- 
vironment that  sets  the  student 
pub  apart  from  the  dingy,  re- 
strictive beer  parlors  that  are 
infamous  in  this  province. 
What  Carieton  should  do  if  it  wants 
'  to  have  any  sort  of  successful  pub 
operation  on  campus  is  re- 
evaluate the  whole  set  up. 
First  of  all,  if  they  want  to  have 
a  big  crowd,  move  to  another 
locale,  i.e.  the  commons  cafeteria 
or  the  large  lounge.  There  they 
should  have  the  juke  box  or  taped 
music  and  space  for  dancing,  and 
moving  around.  If  they  want  a 
quiet  area  with  lots  of  intimate 
atmosphere,  let  them  set  up  the 
basement  and  allow  only  a  few 
in  .  .  .  and  keep  the  folk  singer's 
volume  down. 

The  idea  of  having  student  waiters 
isn't  bad,  but  makes  the  service 
very  slow  .  .  .  and  those  paper 
cups  have  got  to  go!  The  beer 
should  be  delivered  and  put  in  the 
cooler  at  least  the  night  before, 
as  there  is  nothing  worse  than 
warm  suds.  The  beer  should  be 
sold  in  the  bottle,  opened  when 
purchased,  and  ifthey wantglasses 
use  clear  plastic  ones,  and  not 
paper  ones  that  get  soggyandfrom 
which  you  have  to  pick  the  wax 
chips  out  of  your  beer. 
I  realize  that  the  pub  has  just 
started,  but  what  better  time  to 
evaluate  the  system,  and  make 
changes  that  will  make  the  whole 
idea  much  better,  and  more  pop- 
ular with  the  students.  And  by  the 
way,  even  charging  only  35  cents 
per  beer,  you  can  still  make  enough 
money  to  pay  your  help  and  enter- 
tainment ...  so  get  rid  of  the  25 
cents  admittance  charge  and  make 
the  Carieton  pub  something  better 
than  the  holes  in  Ottawa  and  Hull. 

Al  Mac  Kay, 
Graduate  Student, 
Journalism 

Angus  scared? 

Editor,  the  Carieton: 

I  wish  to  address  this  letter  to 

Angus. 

Angus,  your  approach  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  is  interesting.  You 
seem  to  treat  the  war  as  a  di- 
sease, rather  than  a  symptom. 
The  war  in  Vietnam  is  a  man- 
ifestation of  our  society;  yourpro- 
test  movement  is  also  a  mani- 
festation of  our  society.  You  are 
not  instigating  change  so  much  as 
you  are  playing  to  prescribed  role 
in  our  society  -  you  are  protest- 
ing. That  makes  you  somewhat  of 
a  conservative. 

The  function  of  a  demonstration  is 
to  inform.  Who  do  you  wish  to 
inform?  -  the  governors  of  our 
state?  the  people?  The  govenors 
are  already  informed  -  in  fact 
they  are  running  the  war.  The 
populace  already  know  -  you  told 
them  about  it  last  year  and  the 
year  before. 

Demonstration  and  the  organ- 
iz  ation   of  d  emon  st  rat  ion  s  is  a 


gross  misdirection  of  energy 
Moreover,  demonstrations  inev- 
itably (Newton's  3rd  Law)  arouse 
hostility.  Not  only  is  this  hostil- 
ity directed  to  the  demonstration 
it  is  automatically  directed  to 
the  conjunctive  content  matter 
Admittedly,  demonstrations  serve 
to  mobilize  troops  for  'the  cause' 
but,  what  can  you  do  with  a  mob 
of  protesters?  All  you  can  do 
by  definition,  is  protest.  In  the 
name  of  protest  you  could  even 
occupy  a  building  and  eventually 
get  your  head  kicked  in  and  its 
content  matter  dragged  through 
the  muck. 

Ameliorative  activity  directed  at  1 
the  disease  is  by  far  more  ef-  I 
fective  than  a  celebration  of  the  | 
symptoms.  Instead  of  yelling  'and 
screaming  and  pointing  and  gen- 
erally   wasting  "your  time  while 
damaging  'the  cause*,  why  don't 
you  organize  for  effective  revolu- 
tion -  or  are  you  scared  of  the 
word. 

John  Reid 

Chi  Phi  seeks 
Vietnam  help 

Editor,  The  Carieton: 
I  am  a  student  studying  Canadian- 
American  relations.  As  part  ofthe 
study  ofthe  two  countries'  relation, 
I  am  using  Vietnam  as  a  catalyst. 
It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  can 
inform  me  of  your  views,  and  the 
views  of  your  community. 
Thank  you  for  your  time  and  con- 
sideration. 

Kenneth  E.  Sokoloff 

Chi  Phi  Fraternity 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

Editor's  note:  This  letter  came 
into  The  Carieton  office  early 
in  the  week,  and  we  decided  to 
share  it  with  you;  contributions 
to  an  easing  of  the  fellow's  di- 
lemma can  be  mailed  direct  to 
the  address  mentioned,  or  can  be 
dropped  into  The  Carieton  office 
for  re -mailing. 

An  eyesore 

Editor,  The  Carieton: 
If  you've  taken  a  walk  around  the 
quad  lately  you  will  have  noticed 
a  canvas-covered  secret  weapon. 
This  weapon  is  hammering  at  the 
rolling  landscape  of  the  west  side 
of  the  quad,  and  is  planning  the 
erection   of  Carleton's  phallic 
symbol. 

The  last  phrase  is  most  distaste- 
ful but  it  brings  the  situation  to 
light  with  utmost  clarity.  The  se- 
cret weapon  is  actually  a  soil 
sampler  testing  to  see  if  the  soil 
on  the  western  slope  is  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  twenty  story 
arts  building.  If  this  is  so,  and 
the  tester  confirms  the  feasability 
of  building  this  obscene  tower, 
Carieton  will  surely  have  its  first 
giant  eyesore. 

This  tower  can  be  nothing  but  an 
eyesore  It  will  destroy  the  sun- 
lit "petit  pare"  look  of  the  quad. 
It  will  off-set  the  perspective  of 
the  quad  because  it  will  be  at 
least  ten  stories  taller  than  any 
other  building  on  the  quad.  It  will 
shatter  the  look-out  of  the  west- 
ern walk,  which  opens  out  to  the 
canal,  those  pastoral  locks,  the 
gentle  rolling  landscape  of  the  ex- 
perimental farm,  the  excellent 
view  of  the  rising  Ottawa  skyline, 
not  to  mention  those  fantastic  sun- 
sets seen  by  those  going  to  their 
6  and  7  p.m„  classes  in  Pater- 
son  Hall. 

Do  not  misunderstand  my  point 
of  view;  I  am  not  intimating  that 
we  do  not  need  a  central  arts 
building.  It  would  foolhardy  to 
breathe  such  a  thought,  All  I'm 
criticizing  is  the  choice  of  positon. 
In  filling  the  need  for  an  arts 
building  we  are  sacrificing  the 
aesthetic  beauty  of  the  campus. 

Gerard  W.  Lewis 

Pub.  Admin. 


letters 


Budgie  bird? 


The  Carleton: 


tanley  Gray  wasn't  exactly  what 
dad  in  mind.  His  type  always 
ouiid  the  same  to  me. 
ie  reminds  me  of  dear  little 
*reddy.  a  short-lived  Budgie  Bird 
once  had  who  may  have  died  of 
surfeit. 

had  a  record  with  a  few  simple 
;0rds  or  phrases  a  Budgie  is 
apposed  to  be  able  to  master, 
igay-bee"  was  one.  I  used  to 
jay  the  record  over  and  over  to 
,ncourage  him  to  talk, 
iut  Freddy  never  did  learn. 

wonder  if  Mr.  Gray's  humours 
re  in  the  correct  proportions. 
;ou!d  he  be  liverish?  or  troubled 
nth  melancholia? 
joS5ibly  his  diet  needs  adjusting. 
)r  perhaps  he  requires  more 
vholesome  exercise? 
,Ve  must  ALL  pray  for  Mr.  Gray. 

can't  do  all  the  work  myself. 
Anyhow,  it  was  interesting  to  see 
md  hear  him.  Now  why  couldn't 
he  student  council  bring  in  Father 
^alardeau  or  Brother  Anonymous? 
fours  for  a  higher  standard  of 
iving. 

Margaret  Halferdahl  R.N. 

Protests  trip 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
[  would  like  to  protest  the  de- 
;ision  of  council  to  finance .' 
four  students,  three  of  them  coun- 
cil members,  to  travel  to  England. 
What  can  Miss  Stevenson  and  Miss 
Edwardhs  possibly  learn  in  two 
weeks  in  England  that  could  not  be 
learned  through  correspondence 
with  students  and  administrations 
of  various  universities?  The  first 
problem  that  would  face  any  ex- 
change students  would  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  academic  situation, 
then  the  facilities  and  life-styles 
of  each  university.  No  one  could 
decide  which  university  would  be 
the  best  in  two  weeks. 
As  for  Lorenz  Schmidt  and  Bruce 
Joyce,  their  tour  is  totally  use- 
less to  Carleton  students.  They  can 
learn  nothing  about  student  govern- 
ments in  England  thatthey  couldn't 
learn  through  correspondence,  un- 
less of  course,  student  politicians 
are  too  busy  to  write  letters. 
True,  most  of  the  money  is  coming 
from  the  English  and  Ontario  gov- 
ernments. But  why  should  we  waste 
their  money? 

God  knows,  students  in  Britain 
could  put  the  money  to  better 
use,  and  perhaps  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment could  find  some  needy 
cause  like  overcrowding,  student 
loans,  or  student  housing  to  spend 
it  on. 

As  for  our  own  student  council, 
why  surely  we  could  find  some 
place"  to  better  spend  nine  hundred 
dollars.  At  worst  you  could  run  a 
groovy  animal  dance  instead  of 
sending  four  impoverished  stu- 
dents on  an  all  expense  paid  va- 
cation. 

Remember,  universal  accessa- 
bility  begins  at  home. 

Phil  Kinsman 
Arts  I 

Big  boys  now 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Students'  council  tried  to  show 
its  concern  with  the  social  sit- 
uation outside  the  university  by 
wviting  Stanley  Gray  to  speak 
to  us  (Thursday,  23  OcO.  Mr. 
Gray  went  to  great  lengths  to 
describe  the  domination  of  French- 
Canadian  society  by  the  English- 
speaking  elite  and  the  struggle 
°f  the  French- Canadian  to  emerge 
J"  Ms  own  right. 

J-ouncil  realizes  mat  the  student 
!s  part  of  society  and  must  get 
«iv  Wed  in  that  society  and  tliere- 
council   is   concerned  with 
situation  in  Quebec.  Like  hell 
*}  's.  Council  is  only  interested 
scoring  political  points  by  show- 
"J8  us  how  far  left  it  is.  It  is 
D|avine  the  game  called 'Tm  more 


radical  than  you  and  I'll  prove 
it  by  inviting  a  big  name  leftist." 
To  invite  an  English-speaking  Ca- 
nadian to  describe  the  French- 
Canadian  struggle  for  emergence 
is  a  continuation  of  the  same  bloody 
paternalism  with  which  we  have 
been  plagued  by  the  English  elite 
all  our  lives. 

You  think  so  little  of  the  French- 
Canadian  that  you  invite  a  spokes- 
man to  talk  in  his  name,  this  same 
spokesman  being  a  self- 
proclaimed  leader  who  will  take 
Quebec  people  to  the  promised 
land.  Gray  even  threw  in  three 
words  in  French  during  his  talk 
to  show  us  how  involved  he  is 
(How  patronizing  can  you  get?). 
He  spoke  English  all  his  life, 
so  how  valid  is  his  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  B  and  B?  Obvi- 
ously it  did  not  affect  him.  If 
there  is  any  effect  it  will  be  on 
one  who  had  to  use  a  language 
other  than  his  native  tongue  to 
communicate  with  the  bureaucracy 
and  now  no  longer  has  to  do  this. 
This  and  other  questions  put  to 
Gray  could  only  be  answered  prop- 
erly by  one  who  was  affected,  a 
French- Canadian. 
Damn  it,  we're  big  boys  now! 
We  can  speak  for  ourselves. 
If  you  want  to  know  about  French- 
Canada,  invite  a  French-Canadian. 
If  you  want  a  representative  view 
the  individual  will  not  be  so  far 


left  as  Gray  (for  he  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  representative 
of  French- Canadian  society)  but  if 
you  insist  on  a  Marxist,  we  even 
have  a  few  of  those. 
There  would  be  no  problems  of 
communication  with  the  audience 
for,  as  you  know,  most  of  us  have 
had  to  learn  the  white  man's  lan- 
guage in  order  to  make  any  sort 
of  advances.  You  might  even  save 
some  money  on  the  deal  for  we 
generally  work  for  lower  wages 
than  does  our  English  counterpart. 
But  then,  you  might  not  score  so 
many  political  points  in  the  "more 
radical  than  thou"  game. 

Pierre  Page 
Arts  III 

O  noble  Ray 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Blessings  on  your  head  RaySmith, 

o  noble  columnist. 

Judi  Stevenson. 

Honest  John 

Editor.The  Carleton, 

Where  does  Honest  John  eat  his 
lunch? 

Duncan  Campbell 
Q  Year  Science 
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Stevenson 


"Dear  Reader"  .  .  .  that's  what 
pops  into  my  head  as  I  try  to 
formulate  an  opening  sentence  - 
and  please  take  it  personally. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  had  been 
wondering  whether  or  not  I  have 
any  readers.  Columnists,  like 
those  who  still  pray  to  God,  are 
forced  to  operate  on  the  basis  of 
faith  alone,  because  they  have 
absolutely  no  empirical  proof  of 
the  existence  of  those  to  whom  they 
address  themselves. 
But  on  Saturday  night  I  got  some 
empirical  proof  that  I  have  at 
least  one  reader.  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  The  small  army  of  you 
that  must  have  been  there  to  fill 
up  the  opera  of  the  NAC  will  per- 
haps have  recognized  the  great 
hunk  of  Gailbraith's  speech  (to- 
wards the  end)  which  he  was  ob- 
viously inspired  to  write  by  the 
'alienation  and  apathy'  section  of 
the  NUG  report  (reprinted  in  last 
week's  Carleton  on  page  5;  please 
refer  back). 

In  his  mild  and  witty  liberal  way 
Galbraith  made  a  very  important 
point. 

He  stated  that  you  and  1  (the 
people,  damn  it!)  are  not  running 
our  own  lives,  despite  what  popu- 
lar myth  may  pretend  to  the  con- 
trary. The  great  corporations,  the 
military,  and  the  huge  bureauc- 
racies arc.  In  fact  he  even  used 
the  phrase  'military-industrial 
complex',  but  for  some  reason  no- 
body  screamed  "dirty-radical- 
commie-pinko"  at  him.) 
He  said  that  although  we  are  taught 
(note:  taught)  to  believe  in  the 
economic  myth  of  'consumer  sov- 
ereignty', "people  power"  so  to 
speak,  the  real  sovereignty  (read 
'power')  is  in  the  hands  of  General 
Motors,  General  Electric,  the 
Pentagon,  and  so  on  -  and  espec- 
ially in  the  bureaucracies  that 
operate  them. 

Guess,  what,  kiddies,  we're inone. 
We're  part  of  a  giant  bureaucracy 
called  a  university,  and  we've  been 
caught  by  the  prevailing  myth  about 
its  control.  To  quote  Galb'iith, 
we  believe  that  "everything  ap- 
pens  because  the  people,  in  therr 
sovereignty,  want  it  that  way  . 
And  this,  as  he  so  rightly  stressed 
is  a  perfect  justification  for  social 
indifference. 

And  we've  got  that  too.  Carleton 
is  gummed  up  to  the  eyes  with 
social  indifference. 
All  tills  he  must  have  got  Irom 
last  week's  reprint,  so  closely 
does  it  resemble  what  we  were 


saying. 

Galbraith's  solutions,  although 
formulated  in  very  general  terms, 
were  also  very  interesting  and 
had  implications  which  delighted 
me.  Having  stated  that  the  "sov- 
ereign bureaucracies  and  organ- 
izations have  become  arrogant" 
fend  the  personification  of  exactly 
this  kind  of  arrogance  can  be  view- 
ed daily  in  almost  any  one  of  our 
deans),  he  suggested  two  courses 
of  remedial  action. 
First,  we  must  understand  what 
controls  us.  If  we  don't,  we  won't 
be  inclined  to  act.  In  the  interest 
of  achieving  this  part  of  the  so- 
lution please  read  the  NUG  report 
in  full,  and  take  as  many  other 
actions  as  possible  toward  under- 
standing Carleton  University.  Go 
to  a  Senate  meeting.  Take  a  dean 
to  lunch.  (Get  him  to  pay). 
Much  to  my  utter  astonishment 
Galbraith  went  so  far  in  dis- 
cussing this  necessary  under- 
standing as  to  say  that  it  was 
"one  of  the  innocent  purposes 
'of  the  education  system  to  ob- 
scure the  real  operation  of  these 
'bureaucracies"!  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  leave  out  the  "innocent" 
part,  but  I  couldn't  have  improved 
on  his  description  of  the  education 
system  as  the  current  "opiate  of 
the  people",  just  as  religion  was 
the  opiate  of  the  people  in  Karl 
Marx's  analysis. 

Galbraith's  second  proposed  step 
towards  a  solution  was  what  he 
called  "anti-bureaucratic  organ- 
ization". Although  he  didn't 
elaborate  on  it  very  much  I  take 
this  to  mean  that  he  realizes  first 
that,  realistically,  bureaucracies 
will  probably  never  be  eliminated, 
at  least  not  while  you  and  I  are 
still  at  Carleton.  And  second  I 
think  Galbraith  suggested  that 
people  should  organize  in  order 
to  gain  control  over  bureaucracies. 
At  Carleton  this  means  that  fac- 
ulty and  students,  rather  than  ad- 
ministration, must  be  in  control. 
More  crucially,  it  means  that  to 
the  extent  that  faculty  at  Carleton 
largely  control  the  governing 
bureaucratic  structure,  students 
must  organize  to  become  equal 
partners  with  them  in  that 
process. 

How?  Well,  let's  start  with  parity 
on  all  departmental  decision- 
making bodies  and  on  the  Senate. 
Thank  you  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
my  favourite  reader.  Never  have 
the  ideas  of  the  NUG  report  re- 
ceived so  much  free  publicity  - 
and  from  such  an  unlikely  source. 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  bosis  -  $18  4  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  bosis  -  $8  *  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

Four  months  are  ad- 
verage 


STUDENTS  renting  for  a  longer  period  tha, 
vised  to  rent  at  the  yearly  rate  to  receive  a  lower  a 
monthly  rote.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  It  r 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


The  case  of  the 
warped  Weltanschauung 

Charley  was  almost  ready  to  graduate.  Maiored  in  philosophy. 
M.nored  in  history.  Rambled  on  endlessly  about  this  being  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.  Not  the  least  worried  about  future 
financial  security.  That  takes  care  of  itself.  Charley,  poor  guy.  still 
seemed  to  believe  the  world  was  flat.  But  with  this  Twentieth 
Century  twist:  You  can't  fall  off;  you  can  crawl  in. 
I  called  this  "The  Case  of  the  Warped  Weltanschauung."  This  is  how 
I  cracked  the  case. 

I  convinced  Charley  that  almost  everyone,  when  he  grows  older 
realizes  the  need  for  financial  protection  for  himsel  and ^his  farm* 
which  ho  himself  must  provide.  Then  I  demonstrated  why  the 
most  sensible  and  economical  time  tor  him  to  begin  providing  such 
protection  is  now.  A  young  man  buying  life  insurance  finds  he 
premium  at  its  lowest.  The  longer  he  waits,  the  higher  go  the 
SETS  was  so  logical  and  convincing  ™  ™»>«  STZs  - 
policy  owner  at  New  York  Life  -  lust  like  eight  past  U.S.  Pres. 
dents.  He  shut  the  lid  on  the  Old  World  forever. 


WILLIAM  SCHIPILOW 

SPECIAL  AGENT 

NEW  YORK  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 

151  Slater,  Ottawa 

Bus.  232-1195  -  Res.  224-5105 
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1969  IM.U. 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 

Anthropology 


Architecture 


Comparative 
Literature 


Voting  Election 
Location  Date 

2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


Engineering  Nov.  10 

Foyer 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level  Loeb 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


Engineering 
Foyer 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


Constituency 

2nd  year  H  I  H 
3rd  S  4th  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  S  3rd  year  honours 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  M  4  H 
3rd  year  H  8  H 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd,  4th,  and  graduates 

2nd  year 
3rd  year 


graduates 

2nd  year  HI  H 
3rd  year  H  S  H 
4th  year 
graduates 
St.  Pat's 


at  large 
2nd  year  M  8  H 


3rd  year  M  A  H 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


No.  to  be 
Elected 


4th  year 


2nd  year  Hi  H 
3rd  year  H  8  H 
4  th 


Candidates 


None 
Wylie  Spicer 

None 

Doug  Clancey 

Alan  McGarvie 
Marv  ^eever 

None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Klaus  Brasch 

None 

Steve  Feiner 

John  Arnason 

Paul  Baker 
Rob  Hen wood 

None 
None 

Rory  Petticrew 

Alex  Reitsina 
Brian  Tubb 

Dave  Blake r 


None 

None 
None 
None 
Larry  Blain 


Type  of 
Election 

None 
Yes/No 

None 
Yes/No 

contested 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Yes/No 

None 
Yes/No 
Yes/No 
contested 

None 
None 

Yes /No 
contested 


None 

None 
None 
None 
Yes/No 


To  be  conducted  by  St.  Pat': 


Roger  Camm 
Paula  Corbeil 
Harvey  Crossland 
Daniel  Kushner 
Becky  McGavin 

Barry  Blake 
Michael  Edelson 
H.  Hodorek 
Donald  Miller 

Laurie  Andoff 
Jack  Levey 
Leonard  Parker 
Diane  Schnob 
Neil  Hhiteman 

Kenneth  Chubb 
Susan  Wood 


Michael  Christensen  Yes/No 
None  None 
None  None 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 


Mathematics 


Political 
Science 


Voting  Election 
Location  Date 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  17 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level  Nov.  12 

Paterson 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level  Loeb 


2nd  level  Nov.  12 

Paterson 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  17 
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LECTIONS 


Candidates 


Type  of 
Election 

None 

None 
contested 
Yes /No 

contested 

Yes/No 
Yes /No 
Yes /No 

Yes/No 


None 

None 
Boss  Anderson 
Susan  Petch 

Marilyn  Sawers 
Gary  Yeo 

Alan  Hi eke n 

Garth  Burton 

E.  Sawford 

None 
H.  Jacyszyn 

Ches  Golvch 
Peter  Lanyon 

Bill  Duncan 
Linda  Johnson 

Hunter  McGill 

None 

Tom  Donoghue 

John  Curry 

Heather  Bowers 
Mariana  Holbrook 

Brian  Collins 
Ray  Mathieu 
Jake  Verhoeff 

Greg  Poushinsky 

None 

Jim  Bailey 
Micheal  Hidiroglou 
H.  Robertson 


Nikol  Schultz  Yes/No 

Hone  None 
Dave  Rivett  Yes/No 
To  be  conducted  by  St.  Pat  s 


Yes/No 
Done 

Yes /No 
Yes/No 
contested 


Yes/No 
None 


None 
Bruce  Millar 
None 
R.  Orr 

Andrew  Hiscox 
Dour  Norman 
Ray  Smith 

Thomas  Nagy 
Bob  Searle 
TJatfid  van  Dine 

Judy  Palmour 

Jack  Cramer 

Terry  Carroll 
llenrv  Milner 


Yes /No 

None 
Yes /No 


Yes/No 
Yes/No 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 


Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies 


Graduate  Studies 
Faculty  Board 


Voting      Election  No  t0 

Location       Date        Constituency      be  Ejected 


2nd  level  Loeb     Nov.  17 


2nd  level  Loeb 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  17 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


Tunnel 
Junction 


Tunnel 
Junction 


Public 
Administration 


2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  &  3rd  year  honours 

4th  year 

graduates 


2nd,  3rd,  A  4th  year 
in  the  B.Sc.  program 


2nd  year  HSH 
3rd  4  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  8  H 
3rd  A  4th  year 

2nd  year  HIH 
3rd  year  M  &  H 

4th  year 
1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year 
3rd  A  4th  year 

2nd  year  HAH 
3rd,  4th,  A  graduat. 
St.  Pat's 


1st  year,  having 
taken  0-year  at 
Carleton 


Arts  Dlv.  I  1 

Arts  Div.  II  1 

Engineering  .  1 

School  of  Social  Work  1 

Science  1 


1st  year,  having 
taken  0-year  at 
Carleton 


Candidates 

Robert  Brough 

None 

None 

Ray  Terkne 

Phil  Firestone 

Michael  Climan 

Pierre  St. -Jean  contest 

Paul  Sussman 

Janet  Haliburton  Yes/No 


Type  of 
Election 

Yes/No 

None 
None 
Yes/No 
Yes /No 


Phil  Charney 
Elizabeth  Fletcher 


Francis  Kirkwood 


None 
None 


Mike  Atkins 
Tan  Kimmerly 
Colin  May 

Cathie  Drew 
Lorna  Lee-Hicks 
Barry  Pond 
Ian  Wales 

Eamon  Hoey 

None 

None 


Larry  Clark 
Pamela  Rebin 


Yes/No 
Yes/No 


None 


Yes /No 
None 
None 


Yes /No 
Yes/No 


Linda  Mancur  Yes/No 
Catherine  Carruther  Yes/No 
To  be  conducted  by  St.  Pat's 


Mike  Hennessy 


S.  Kerr 

Carl  Nicholson 


None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 


Yes/No 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


None 
None 
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Lost  and  Found 

HOURS:  12:30  to  2:30  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY 

6:00  to  7:00  P.M.  MONDAY  THROUGH  THURSDAY 

LOCATION:  1st  LEVEL  OF  LOEB  BUILOJNG 


hayride 

Everyone  welcome  Sun.  Nov.  9, 
at  7  p.m. 
For  information, 
call  Maureen,  233-8020 


Lutheran  Student  Movement 


WE  CAN  TEACH  YOU 
TO  READ  FASTER  WITH 

BETTER  COMPREHENSION 


REGISTER  NOW  FOR  NOVEMBER 
CLASSES  BY  CALLING  237-3154 

Classes  in  English  for  children  from  grade  6,  and 
for  students  and  adults  in  English  and  French. 
Drop  in  to  the  Institute  for  coffee  and  a  film 

demonstration  of  the  method. 
(Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  November  4, 
5,  6  from  9:00  a.m.  to  7:45  p.m.) 

Evelyn  Wood  Reading  Dynamics 

No.  309,  151  Slater  St.  (at  O'Connor) 


4m  £  a*.  j^Jt^^i:  ■ 


1969 
N.U.G  ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS 


OPEN  NOVEMBER  3  AT  9:00  PM 
CLOSE  NOVEMBET  14  AT  5:00  PM 


CHECK  THE  ADS  ON  PAGES  8  AND  9  FOR  THE  VACANT  POSITIONS 

CONSTITUENCY  LISTS  ARE  POSTED  IN  THE  DEPARTMENTS. 
IT  IS  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  CANDIDATES  TO  ENSURE 
THE  ACCURACY  OF  HIS  NOMINATION. 

Nomination  forms  available  in  and 
to  be  returned  to  T-2 
Constituency  lists  in  your  departments. 


1969  N  UjGI  ELECTIONS: 

COPIES  OF  THE  N.U.G.  ELECTION  VOTING  PROCEDURES  ARE 
AVAILABLE  IN  COUNCIL  OFFICE  T-2,  AND  WILL  BE  PRINTED 
IN  THE  CARLETON  NEXT  WEEK. 


Radio  Carleton 

is  now 
on  the  airl 


After  five  years  Rudio  Carleton  takes  to  the  air  with  the  beginning  of  its  closed-circuit 
system.  Like  all  beginnings,  our  campus  radio  station  is  modest  in  size  and  output  - 
but  that  is  only  temporary.  New  facilities  in  the  UniCentre  will  rival  those  of 
any  campus  station  and  with  time  programs  will  overcome  their  early  bugs  and  develop 

a  professional  air  about  them. 
Next  week  we  will  have  lines  running  to  the  Loeb  Common  Room,  the  Tunnel  Junction, 
the  new  Patterson  Lounge  and  the  Commons  Cafeteria.  By  the  end  of  November 
you'll  be  able  to  hear  Radio  Carleton  in  the  Residences  and  Gymnasium. 

Broadcasting  will  begin  at  eight  Monday  morning  and  continue  throughout  the  day. 
The  programs  are  designed  to  serve  you  with  campus  news  and  features  in  addition 
to  a  wide  variety  of  music  types. 
Give  a  listen  during  the  week  and  let  the  Commission  know  what  you  think  of  the 
new  sound  around  Carleton. 


COMMISSION 


communications 
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Robin  Mathews:  patriot  or  chauvinist 


,fessor 
jfthe  " 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

Robin  Matthews  has  become 
most  controversial  figures  in 


Hian  university  life  today. 
,  james  Steele,  aUo  a 
B  department  of  english  at  Car- 
de  launched  one  of  the  largest 
t'eS  concerning  Canadian  education 

^personal  crusade  is  against  the 
,  nadianization  Df  Canadian  unlver- 
s.  for  their  efforts,  Matthews  and 
'jleagues,  including  novelist  Hugh 
Lennan.  have  been  branded  as  "dis- 
linatory,  racist,  fascist,  anti-sem- 
»  and  more. 

,  Robin  Matthews  followed  the  path 
Quixote?  Has  reading  of  too 
quests  and  knights  errant  turned 
jrain?  Or  has  he  a  serious  criticism 
ffer,  and  is  his  campaign  a  matter 
erious  concern  for  all  Canadians? 
,f  Matthews  was  oneof  the  members 
ie*  Montreal  Committee  on  the  De- 
idianization  of  the  Universities, 
red  by  Henry  Beissel  of  Sir  George 
iam.%  and  also  of  its  sub-corn  mit- 
the  Special  Study  Project  at  Wa- 
tt University. 

,-Committee  Six  was  set  up  after 
Monteal  Conference  found  that,  of 
new  positions  offered  at  Canadian 
ersities  in  1969-70,  only  14  percent 
to  Canadians-  The  actual  figure  may 
mis-leading  in  that,  supposing  only 
t  percent  of  the  applicants  were 
idian,  then  it  might  be  supposed  that 
ersities  were  favouring  the  Can- 
n  applicants. 

ivever,  we  would  then  be  forced  to 
why  there  were  so  few  Canadian 
ications.  Matthew's  critics  contend 
there  are  not  enough  Canadians  with 
[uate  degrees  to  fill  the  posts  but 
it  university,  which  has  managed  to 
itain  a  very  high  percentage  of 
idian  staff,  has  indicated  that  there 
hundreds  of  Canadians  with  degrees 
ing  for  any  advertised  post  in  Can- 

y  are  Canadian  universities  not  ad- 
ising  in  Canada,  asks  Matthews, 
s  Waterloo  Study  consisted  of  three 
ibers  from  the  Montreal  Committee 

went  to  Waterloo  to  study  the 
ical  areas  of  humanistic  and  social 
nces  and  other  areas  where  foreign 
lence  or  control  might  jeopardize 
Canadian  education  system, 
w  .s  done  with  four  views  in  mind: 
serious  the  problem  was,  how  it  got 

way,  how  it  continues  to  grow, 
how  it  might  affect  cultural  develop- 
t  in  Canada, 
quote  from  the  report: 
n  examination  of  the  departments 
;conomicsf  english,  fine  arts,  his- 


tory, philosophy,  political  science,  psy- 
chology, and  sociology/anthropology  by 
calendar  and  consultation  on  the  ground 
reveals  the  following  information  about 
faculty: 

"0  Every  one  of  the  eight  depart- 
ments named  has  a  U.S.  chairman,, 

"2)  At  the  time  we  visited  Waterloo 
the  dean  of  arts  was  a  U.S.  citizen. 
The  two  associate  deans  of  arts  were 
U.S.  citizens,,  The  deputy  dean  of  arts 
was  a  U.S0  citizen.  YVe  were  informed 
that  the  dean  of  arts  was  becoming 
academic  vice-president  another  UJS. 
citizen  was  taking  his  place  as  dean 
of  arts. 

"3)  In  the  departments  under  discus- 
;ion  Canadians  hold  about  26  percent 
of  all  full  professorial  positions. 

"U.S.  professors  hold  53  percent  of 
full  professorships. 

"That  is  not  cosmopolitanism.  It  is 
a  blueprint  for  cultural  genocide. 

"One  of  the  increasing  dangers  in 
Canadian  university  is  the  non-use  of 
Canadians  in  lower-level  administrative 
positions." 

One  of  the  main  gripes  that  the  Wa- 
terloo Study  managed  to  bring  to  the 
public  eye  is  the  problem  of  "grape- 
vine" hiring.  The  report  had  this  to 
say: 

"One  of  the  wry  statements  repeated 
among  students  and  faculty  in  the  de- 
partments in  question  is  that  Canadians 
are  invited  to  feel  alien  in  Waterloo 
university.  Fourteen  Ph.D.'s  from  Il- 
linois alone  are  found  in  three  depart- 
ments. The  chairmen  of  english,  philos- 
ophy, and  psychology  have  Ph.D.'s  from 
Illinois,  and  they  find  in  their  depart- 
ments by  a  strange  coincidence  eleven 
more  Illinois  Ph.D.'s.  One  might  also 
wonder  about  the  cosmopolitanism  of  a 
department  like  the  department  of  his- 
tory, which  lists  25  per  cent  of  its 
faculty  with  Ph.D.'s  from  Washington, 
especially  when  one  observes  that  the 
Chairman  himself  is  a  graduate  of  that 
university." 

Another  sore  point  for  Canadian  pro- 
fessors is  the  problem  of  comparative 
admissions  Qualifications. 

"Again  and  again,  at  Waterloo  and  out 
of  it,  we  have  been  told  that  U.S,  ad- 
missions personnel  Cat  Canadian  univer- 
sities) are  ignorant  of  Canadian  stan- 
dards and  marking  systems.  Often  a 
Canadian  with  a  74  percent  B  plus  will 
be  as  good  or  better  man  a  UUS.  stu- 
dent with  a  straight  A,  U.S.  average. 

"But  U.S.  admissions  personnel,  never 
having  studied  in  Canada,  or  unsympath- 
etic to  it,  reject  Canadians  competing 
for  places  because  their 1 ' qua lif ications 
are  inferior  to  U.S,  applicants." 

Foreign  professors  alone,  however,  is 
not  the  chief  problem;  what  the  foreign 


professors  put  into  their  courses  and 
what  foreign  controlled  departments 
offer  in  the  wa,1  of  Canadian  courses 
is  the  crucial  t.  icat,  says  Matthews. 
Says  the  report: 

"Moreover,  some  non- Canadians,  es- 
pecially U.S,  citizens,  react  strongly 
against  serious  consideration  of  Can- 
adian information  because  they  feel  it  is 
parochial  (and  so  will  lower  the  sta- 
tus of  the  department). 

"Or  they  react  strongly  against  Can- 
adian information  or  emphasis  because 
it  makes  them  feel  alien  and  insecure. 
In  an  Ontario  university  recently,  for 
example,  two  U.S,  citizens  attempted 
to  force  French  language  off  as  a  re- 
quirement for  students  doing  their  hon- 
ours degree  in  Political  Science." 

"The  Sociology  Department  of  Water- 
loo university  gives  evidence  with  its 
62  courses  listed,  none  concerned  with 
Canadian  sociology,  and  that  it  is  'un- 
sympathetic' or  indifferent  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Canadian  Studies." 

The  report  went  on  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  to  various  in- 
fluential groups  and  people  including  the 
following  to  William  Davis." 

Recommendation 

"(2)  that  the  province  of  Ontario  Grad- 
uate Fellowships  be  provided  for  a  lim- 
ited specific  percentage  of  Landed  im- 
migrants. 

(3)  that  positions  in  Ontario  univer- 
sities, from  chairman  to  chancellorship 
inclusive,  be  reserved  for  Canadian  cit- 
izens. 

(6)  that  a  headcount  of  citizenship 
by  department  and  rank,  be  made  in 
every  Ontario  university." 

One  of  the  critics  of  the  Waterloo  re- 
port was  Ontario  minister  of  education 
William  G„  Davis,  who  wrote  a  reply 
to  Matthews  which  did  not  touch  on  the 
subjects  of  "grape-vine  hiring",  Can- 
adian course  content,  the  number  of 
foreign  professors  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities, or  the  number  of  non-Canadians 
on  the  staff  at  Waterloo.  Instead  it  said: 

"(the  survey  of  nationality  of  grad- 
uate students  enrolled  in  master's  and 
doctoral  degree  programs  at  Ontario 
Universities  in  1968-69  under  the  aegis 
of  the  Committee  of  Presidents  of  Un- 
iversities of  Ontario)  gives  a  more 
"realistic"  and  more  "reassuring"  as- 
sessment of  the  situation  at  Ontario 
graduate  schools,  and  "Further,  I  have 
every  confidence  that  our  students  are 
unlikely  to  be  'dc-Canadianizcd'  by  tak- 
ing lectures  from  professors  of  Amer- 
ican origin  in  particular  disciplines." 

One  got  the  impression  that  either  Mr. 
Davis  had  only  read  the  final  recom- 
mendation page  of  the  Waterloo  Study 
or  that  he  preferred  to  spend  his  time 
nit-picking  over  the  number  and  sta- 


tus of  graduate  students  rather  than 
facing  the  real  issues  raised  by  the 
group. 

Prof.  Matthews  nas  been  subjected  to 
much  criticism  because  of  his  agita- 
tion. 

Much  of  it  comes  from  the  same  pro- 
fessors who  get  upset  whenever  a  fel- 
low professor  takes  a  public  stand  on 
something. 

Many  call  him  a  chauvinist,  a  super- 
patriot  who  will  sacrifice  the  politi- 
cal autonomy  of  the  educational  com- 
munity for  Canadian  isolationism. 

This  unfortunately  pre-supposes  that 
all  our  educators  are  politically  aut- 
onomous, that  those  professors  who  come 
here  will  all  have  the  same  neutral 
view  and  that  they're  all  here  solely 
for  their  love  of  the  intellectual  pur- 
suit. 

It  does  not  allow  such  concepts  as 
more-money,  status,  no  student  mili- 
tants or  modern  nonsense  and  no  draft, 
which,  believe  it  or  not,  have  played 
influential  roles  in  the  arrival  of  at 
least  one  American  to  Canada. 

As  Matthews  puts  it, 

"Naturally  citizens  from  countries  that 
are  inordinately  flag-waving  and  chau- 
vinistic "are  the  most  likely  to  serve 
others  interests  than  those  of  the  com- 
munity which  is  giving  them  a  liveli- 
hood, and  often,  under  present  world 
circumstances,  sanctuary  as  well". 

Prof.  Matthews  has  stated  "I  will  be 
a  trouble  maker  stiring  unnecessary 
strife",  until  some  of  the  situation  is 
resolved. 

He  has  given  addresses  to  groups  such 
as  the  Liberal  club  and  the  Council  of 
Canadian  Unions,  in  correspondence  with 
both  his  critics  and  supporters. 

He  lias  noted  that  there  is  a  lot  of 
strong  support  for  him  over  the  ques- 
tion and  said  that  he  "has  been  approach- 
ed by  many  people  who  are  seriously 
concerned  and  want  to  help  solve  the 
issue". 

He  has  also  received  support  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  from  the  Committee 
of  Presidents  of  Universities  of  Canada, 
strongly  urging  all  Ontario  Universities 
to  advertise  all  positions  in  University 
affairs,  though  it  rejects  any  form  of 
quota  system  for  hiring  (Matthews  had 
hinted  at  a  quota  system  as  a  last  re- 
sort) but  also  said,  "A  community  of 
scholars  and  responsible  politicians  ser- 
iously acting  on  the  nation's  behalf 
should  not,  we  believe,  need  a  quota 
system." 

Is  Robin  Matthews  a  frustrated  soul 
playing  knight-errant,  and  doer  of  dar- 
ing deeds,  or  is  he  a  conscientious 
realist  seeing  a  problem  and  going  to 
great  and  unusual  means  to  try  to 
fix  it? 


OPEN  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
MEETING 

to  discuss  the  NUG  Committee  Report, 

Monday,  Nov .3  ,  Upper  Loeb  Lounge,  12:30 


Radio  Carleton 

WELCOMES 
PUBLICITY    THROUGH  OUR 
COMING  EVENTS  CALENDAR 


Information  To  Be  Left  In  T63  or  T2. 

Address: 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 
Radio  Carleton 


Open  Invitation  to  Students 


THE  STUDENT  SERVICES  DEPARTMENT .  IS  NOW  LOCATED  IN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  BUILDING  (Ground  Level).  STUDENTS 
ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  DROP  DOWN  AND  TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SERVICES  WHICH  ARE  AVAILABLE  -  OR  JUST  FOR  A  CHAT. 


DEAN  OF  STUDEST  SERVICES  OFFICE 


Assistan 
Telephon 
Hours 
Office  N 
DO  YOU 


F.  Volenti™ 


231-3723 
9:00  -  12:15 


proj 


i  problem  1 
:C  you  would  like 

suggestion? 
lot  a  place  to  "ait-i 


AWARDS  OFFICE 

Awards  Officer       -  Mrs.  A.  T.  Lootes 

Telephone  -  231-3735 

Hours  -  9:00  -  5:00 

Office  No.  t  -  202 

The  Awards  Office  provides  information  ■ 
Canada  Student  Loan  Program,  Province  i 
(Wh-r  Loan  Program,  Bursaries,  Fcllowsl 
cholarshlps,  etc. 


Cradu. 
If  yo: 


,clng  financial  difficult 


Ivic 


DROP  IN  AND  SEE  US 


STUDENT  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 
Placement  Officer    -    Mrs.  Irene  Trembloy 


OVERSEAS  STUDENTS'  ADVISOR 


Telephc 
Hours 


231-2600 
9:00  -  5:00 


If  you  are  interested  in  part-time,  full-tine  or 
aumLr  employment  visit  our  office  or  check  2nd  level 
Loeb  bulletin  board  or  tunnel  bulletin  board. 
Career  information  Is  available  In  our  reading  room 
which  Is  located  In  our  office. 


Overseas  Students"  Advisor  -  Mr.  Jim  Coates 
Telephone  -  231-3724 

Hours  -    9:00-12:lS     1:15  0  5:00 

Office  No.         .  -  204 

The  Overseas  Students'      Advisor  Is  here  to  make 
contact  and  keep  in  touch  with  all  Overseas 
students.     He  welcomes  social  contact  and  wants 
to  get  to  know  as  many  as  possible  on  a  personal 
bads.     Though  he  is  here  to  counsel  students  with 
immigration,  academic,  health  and  social  problems 
do  not  hesitate  to  drop  in  for  personal  or  friendly 
visits 
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Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


Science  (Of-) 
NATIONAL    KFiEACli  COWtCIl, 
(Conun  lest  Ion*  Lranch) 
Arm  (His  tort-,  Fall.  Sci.. 


Science  (Chea) 
OflTllO  PHARMACEUTICAL, 
Arts 

Science 

(for  sales  positions) 


ONTARIO  IIVDHO, 

EnfclnrerlnK  lElee, 
Phytic*) 
Science  (Hath) 
((or  Engineering, 
Finance,  Marketing  and 


!  (Civil, 
.  Hod.) 


ili'  (Fhytlu,  (Lull) 
<  CVSX  IIELLIVTLL  c. 


CliAiTtKEO  ACCOUKTANCY  a 


Eloe) 

■  .::■>:  ftlSGAKCn  BOAnD, 
Art*  (Soe) 

Lnainecrlng  (Civil,  Ktek 
Lice,  Physics) 


i  (All 


)a  fence 


leipllDeJ 

idlng  ihouio 
i  second  cla 

nrch  Board, 


».  12  Cot 
of  requirements. 
THORK  CUSS  lifclXlVEU.  b 

christens  ox. 

All  facoltlel  interested 
in  CHARTERED  ACCOLWTISC  as 

MCDOXALn  CURJIIE  f.  CO, , 
All  faculties  lntai-aited 
in  CHARTERED  ACCOU.VTAS'CV  at 

consolidated  bathusst  ltd., 
engineering  (Civil,  Elec, 

Courts 

PEAT  IIARUIO:  WICrCLL  &  CO. , 
All  tacultios  Interested  in 
CIIASTtRtO  ACCOUNTANCY  ai  a 


K I  UDELL,  STEAD  &  CO., 
All  students  interested 
In  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY 


Nov.  10    IliPERlAL  BANK  OF  COMMERCE, 

Science  (Hath)  x  X 


Mov.  13    IWIOS  OIL  CO,  OF  CANADA. 
Science  (Gaol) 
2nd,  year  up. 


(THE K  DETAILS 


Bio  Physical  Sciences  Prograa  £o 
Carts r.  in  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH, 
Applications  should  be  toileted 
before  November  |0,  1969. 


o  Region.    Tho  right 


Contact  the  Placewnt  Office  tot  tutthii" 
HOU  TO  NAXE  AN  AfFOISTMEUT 
should  arrange  Interview  appointsssntm  thtJi 


•  appl  1  cat  iocs  fonu  * 


Eastern  strike 


Loyola  students  boycott  classes 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Approx- 
imately half  of  the  4,500  students 
at  Loyola  college  boycotted  their 
classes  Monday  on  the  first  day 
of  a  strike  protesting  Loyola  ad- 
ministration's refusal  to  accept 
arbitration  over  their  firing  of 
physics  instructor  Srinivasa  San- 
thanam. 

Not  unanimous 

Sponsored  by  the  executive  of  the 
Loyola  student  council,  the  strike 
lasted  until  Wednesday  and  re- 
ceived the  support  of  almost  100 
of  the  college's  270  teachers, 
mostly  from  the  faculty  of  arts. 
Loyola  students  narrowly  approved 
the  strike  action  October  14,  after 
10  members  of  the  senate  -  three 
students  and  seven  faculty  -  left 
the  governing  body  and  declared 


they  no  longer  had  any  confidence 
in  the  administration. 

Faculty  support 

At  least  22  professors  have  risked 
dismissal  at  the  college  by  stating 
they  would  refuse  to  hold  classes 
during  the  student  strike.  The 
entire  history  department  at  Loy- 
ola held  two-hour  study  sessions 
for  strikers  in  a  nearby  United 
Church  on  each  day  of  the  protest. 
Approximately  80  other  faculty 
members  signed  a  petition  up- 
holding the  students'  right  to  strike, 
and  asked  that  no  written  or  oral 
assignments  be  required  during 
the  protest,  no  examinations  be 
given,  and  any  material  covered 
in  lectures  be  reviewed  later  upon 
request  by  students. 

The  Loyola  administration  has  is- 


McGill  senators  resign 
over  senate  dispute 


in.  i 


I  brochures  when  you  oak* 
be  bald  in  the  PUccunt 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Five  of  Mc- 
Gill's  eight  student  senators  and 
three  student  council  members 
resigned  their  posts  last  Friday 
rather  than  "stay  and  legitimize 
what  the  senate  is  doing. '  ■ 
Education  rep  Margo  Verral  asked 
student  council  to  send  no  more 
students  to  senate  meetings  until 
the  administration  promised  to 
restructure  the  university's  high- 
est governing  body  to  include  "one- 
third  students,  one-third  faculty 
and  one-third  representatives  of 
the  Quebec  people." 
When  council  refused  to  pass  the 
measure  in  favor  of  continuing 
negotiations  with  administration 
on  the  government  of  McGill,  Ver- 
ral, two  council  members  and  five 
senators  resigned,. 
In  a  joint  statement  the  resignees 
accused  council  of  adopting  "a 
conciliatory  and  ineffective  posi- 
tion vis-a-vis  the  restructuring 
of  the  government  of  McGill." 
They  said  council  had  sided  against 
"a  McGill  which  serves  and  is 
controlled  bythe  people  of  Quebec" 
in  refusing  to  take  a  harder  line 
with  administration. 
Peter  Foster,  one  of  the  resigning 
senators,  said  he  would  continue 
to  "work  for  the  radical  trans- 
formation of  McGill  through  other 
channels,"  such  as  citizens' 
groups. 

Student  council  president  Julius 
Grey  accused  the  resigning  sena- 


tors and  councillors  of  being  "on 
the  side  of  those  who  oppose 
McGill,"  and  said  council's  op- 
position to  making  McGill  a 
French -language  institution  was 
behind  the  resignations. 

Cornell  students 
move  to  violence 

NEW  YORK  (CUPD  -  One  of  every 
five  students  at  Cornell  University 
in  Ithaca,  New  York,  would  approve 
violence  or  disruptive  protest  "un- 
der exceptional  circumstances," 
according  to  a  recent  survey  spon- 
sored by  the  university's  board  of 
trustees. 

The  survey  was  initiated  to  deter- 
mine the  causes  of  disorders  on  the 
Cornell  campus  last  April,  when 
black  militants  occupied  a  uni- 
versity building  to  demand  black 
studies  courses.  The  students  later 
made  headlines  when  they  armed 
themselves  in  anticipation  of  an 
assault  by  conservative  whites, 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  occupation. 
Trustees  termed  the  findings  of  the 
report  to  be  "indeeda  very  serious 
finding,"  and  summarized  its  in- 
vestigations by  stating  the  April 
disorders  reflected  a  "ground 
swell"  of  student  unrest,  stemming 
from  a  "malaise"  over  such  issues 
as  the  Vietnam  war  racial  con- 
flict and  poverty. 


sued  no  comment  on  the  st 
Physics  professor  Santhanapl1^ 
subject  of  the  dispute,  sk*' 
statement  in  December  \%^  ^ 
ing  his  intention  to  resign  Si 
the  Loyola  faculty  in  lggg^" 
was  later  given  a  contract  t0l .! 
year  which  stated  it  "supers  \ 
all  other  verbal  agreements  ••SI 
board  oftrusteesilredhiinarlvJj 
Faculty  and  students  are  der^ 
ing  that  administration  subnv,5! 
binding  arbitration  bythe  Carii! 
Association  of  Universal 
Teachers.  S,,B 

Action  planned  i 
court  injunction] 

BURNABY  (CUP)  -  Strike 
culty  and  students  atSimonfr 
University  called  a  general 
sembly  on  Monday  to  decide 
action  totakeoninjunctionsag; 
picketting  imposed  by  the  cr 
on  October  23. 
At  the  request  of  SFU  adminij 
tion  president  Kenneth  Strand 
British  Columbia  supreme  ( 
imposed  an  injunction  agains 
culty  or  "anyone  acting  on  | 
behalf"  picketting.  or  dislribi 
literature  about  the  strike  ij 
department  of  political  scie 
sociology  and  anthropology, 
in  its  fifth  week. 
PSA  faculty  spend  the  weet 
examining  the  final  form  ol 
injunction  and.  determining 
actions  they  may  still  take. 
All  picketting  was  suspended! 
day  (October  24)  in  the  fac 
the  injunction. 

Meanwhile  a  hunger  strike  sta 
by  one  staff  member  and  12 
dents  on  October  23  will  cont 
on  a  24-hour-a-day  basis  i 
administration  meets  the  fast 
requests  that  it  lift  the  suspen 
of  eight  PSA  profs,  negotiate 
good  faith"  with  PSA  and  i 
charges  against  striking  stud 
and  faculty. 

The  hunger  strikers  said  t 
"fast  for  freedom"  was  desij 
to  de-escalate  and  de-polarize 
conflict  on  the  campus  and 
attention  to  the  "profound  n> 
urgency  of  the  present  com 
within  our  community." 
PSA  faculty  and  students,  as 1 
as  students  in  English,  history 
education  are  protesting  adn 
istration  interference  in  the  1 
department. 


Jim  Lan*l 

The  white  bricks  on  the  arts  extension  are  being  torn  down.  But,  say  the  brick-tearers  tearing  '1 
bricks,  there  s  no  real  need  for  the  brick  tearing.  Only  the  top  few  rows  need  replacing;  but  the/1 
been  told  to  tear  it  all  down,  so  a  different  colour  brick  can  be  put  up.  It  all  costs.  Wonder  ho*| 


Birth  control  info 
readily  available 
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Rirth  Control  office  does  now 
r  ,Tt  at  Carleton. 

'^r.-^Uv  dispensed  birth  control 


Nation "  in  the  form  of  the 
Eh  Control  Handbook  published 
3u1Je  Student's  Society  of  MeGill 
diversity  is  yours  free  for  the 
iskiflfl' 

You  can  come  and  discuss.  You 
Lnt  have  to  rely  on  the  book," 
Is  Chris  Russell,  one  of  the  five 
£fs  operating  the  office, 
ft  is  completely  unofficial  in  the 
'  e  that  it  is  not  sponsored  by 
f?  University  Health  Services. 
™  being  run  by  students. 

Society  is  so  sexually  repressive 
hat  it's  impossible  for  sex  to  be 
[jscussed  except  in  a  sensational 
jgv,"  she  said. 

■People  don  *t  understand  the  phys- 
ological  implications  of  concep- 
lon,"  she  added. 

iwareness  is  essential  and  the 
,ffice  is  trying  to  create  this.  It 
ihould  come  from  the  man  as  wol] 
is  the  woman. 


"If  a  man  is  sleeping  with  a  girl 
not  taking  the  pill  he  should  become 
aware  of  it  and  do  something  about 
it. 

"It's  difficult  for  a  lot  of  girls 
to  find  out  where  to  get  pills 
without  going  to  four  or  five  doc- 
tors. We  refer  them  to  the  Planned 
Parenthood  Clinic  or  to  a  gyn- 
aecologist," she  said. 
"We  shouldn't  even  be  doing  this. 
It  should  be  done  in  high  schools," 
she  added. 

Alison  Black,  a  nurse,  founder  of 
the  office  at  the  end  of  last  term, 
is  available  for  discussion;  so  is 
a  gynaecologist. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  any  inform- 
ation concerning  birth  control  go 
to  T-14  and  see  Chris  Russell, 
or  one  of  the  other  four  girls; 
Barb  Cameron,  Joyce  Cameron, 
Sheilagh  Mayer  and  Carol  Adams, 
Office  hours  are:  Monday:  12:00 
to  2:00  p.m.  Tuesday:  11:00  to 
2:00  p.m.  Wednesday:  10:00  to 
1:00  p.m.  Thursday:  10:00  to  2:00 
p.m.  Friday:  11:00  to  2:00  p.m. 


Students  protest  bill  63 


loNTRFJVL  (CUP)  -  A  four-day 
teriod  of  student  mobilization  be- 
an Tuesday  at  the  Universite  de 
Montreal,  building  toward  a  mass 
femonstration  today  against  the 
Quebec  government's  controvers- 
H  Ell  63,  which  supports  and  en  - 
[ires  a  bi-lingual  policy  in  the 
french -language  province,, 
feach-ins  on  the  bill  began  Tues- 
day at  the  Universite  de  Sher- 
hrooke  and  Universite  Laval  as 
bell  as  at  U  de  M,  where  13,000 
ftudents  gathered  to  hear  Ray- 
mond Lemieux,  leader  of  theLigue 
'-ur  Integration  scolaire  and 

ler  nationalist  and  unilingualist 

iders  speak. 
A  a  closed  meeting  of  French 
itionalist  and  student  leaders 
londay,  detailed  plans  for  a  week 

protest  were  drawn  up,  with 
main  focus  a  march  on  the 
'enaissance  Club,  headquarters 

the  ruling  Union  National  party 
riday  night. 

french  high-school  students  and 
[tudents  from  post-secondary 
SEGEPS  -  Colleges  d'Enseigne- 
pent  General  et  Professionnel  - 
(oycotted  their  classes  to  attend 
ie  U  de  M  teach-in  and  cheered 
b  announcement  that  students  at 
he  Universite  Laval  had  begun  a 
lass  boycott  as  well. 


In  Quebec  City  Monday  students 
at  the  Ste-Foy  CEGEP  broke  up 
a  public  hearing  of  the  Gendron 
commission  on  the  status  of  the 
French  language  in  Quebec.  Ap- 
prox imat ely  1,200  protestors, 
chanting  "Quebec  Frangais", 
forced  the  commissioners  toleave 
the  CEGEP. 

Protest  against  Bill  63  is  drawing 
support  from  the  entire  political 
spectrum  in  Quebec  under  the 
cloak  of  the  Front  du  Quebec 
Francais,  a  broad-front  organi- 
zation formed  to  combat  the  leg- 
islation. The  FQF  organized  dem- 
onstrations in  all  major  cities  in 
Quebec  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day as  preliminaries  to  the  mas- 
sive protest  scheduled  today. 
Bill  63,  introduced  in  the  Quebec 
ligislature  last  week,  insured  the 
province's  parents  the  choice  be- 
tween English  and  French  in  the 
education  of  their  children  while 
naming  French  as  a  "priority 
language.'1 

Opponents  of  the  bill  say  passage 
of  the  legislation  will  open  the 
door  for  the  eventual  cultural  ex- 
tinction of  French  in  Quebec,  and 
have  said  opposition  is  crucial 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  French 
identity0 


Munro  faces  pot  petition 


udents  at  Carleton  will  be  given 
chance  to  express  opinion  on 
galization  of  pot  beginning  today 
I  Monday. 

udents'  council  will  circulate  a 
stition  tor  legalization  to  be  pre- 
:nted  to  the  minister  of  health 
id  welfare,  John  Munro. 
he  move  follows  the  success  of 
lentical  petitions  at  University 
1  Toronto,  York  University,  and 
lendon  College.  Last  Tuesday 
«  petition  bearing  5,500  signa- 
ges from  University  of  Toronto 
as  handed  to  the  parliamentary 
ecretary  to  Mjnro. 
arleton  students  and  faculty  will 
ave  a  petition  reading:  "In  view 
'  the  relative  harmlessness  of 
"nnabis  sativa  (marijuana,  hash- 


ish), and  in  view  of  its  wide- 
spread use,  I  request  that  the 
Government  of  Canda  legalize  and 
control  the  sale  of  cannabis  sativa 
(marijuana,  hashish  .  .  .  ) 
Ian  Mason,  head  of  University  of 
Toronto  Legalize  Marijuana  Com  - 
mittee, stated  that  in  addition  to 
those  who  did  sign  the  Toronto 
petition,  a  further  15%  of  those  ap- 
proached indicated  that  they  sup- 
ported the  petition,  but  would  not 
sign  for  fear  of  police  harrass- 
ment,  or  proscription  from  future  . 
employment. 

Rod  Manchee,  co-ordinator  ol  the 
petition  at  Carleton,  said  it  will 
be  posted  around  the  T-2  students 
council  offices,  passed  out  in  class 
and  posted  around  campus. 


Coop  claims  cops  coming 


lash  your  dope,  lock  your  door, 
"d  get  ready  to  have  your  place 
listed. 

'hat's  the  essence  of  rumours 
?>ng  around  and  passed  on  to 
"6  Carleton  by  Patrick  Coop. 
-°op  claims  he  heard  about  the 
rst  from  his  father  who  works 
,r  the  Department  of  Health  and 
elfare. 

said  the  RCMP  is  planning 
raid  between  130  and  150  Ot- 
!Wa  houses,  apartments,  and  res- 
e"ces  in  the  next  two  weeks, 
claimed  the  police  are  going 


to  all  this  trouble  to  build  a  scare 
campaign  over  drugs.  "The  bust 
will  be  their  contribution  to  the 
Royal  Commission  which  is  in- 
vestigating drugs,"  he  said. 
"They'll  be  looking  for  drugs, 
stolen  goods,  underage  runaways, 
anything  at  all." 

Private  houses,  apartments,  co- 
ops, and  possibly  residences  will 
be  hit,  according  to  Coop. 
"If  the  narcs  start  asking  ques- 
tions, don't  answer  any  of  them. 
Legally  you  don't  have  to,"  said 
Coop. 


Jim  Lamble 

Controversial  site  for  the  new  Arts  Building  which  will  cut  off  this  view  and  completely  enclose 
the  campus. 

Tour  of  England  for  education 


Three  members  of  Carleton's  stu- 
dent council  and  the  deputy  edu- 
cation commissioner  will  be  wing- 
ing their  way  to  England  in  a 
month  thanks  to  a  motion  passed 
by  council  last  week. 
Purpose  of  the  trip  is  to  finalize 
plans  for  an  exchange  program 
to  be  started  next  year  and  to 
make  a  study  of  the  workings 
of  British  university  govern- 
ments. 


Council  has  agreed  to  pay  half  the 
total  air  fare  ($898),  while  the 
Ontario  Government  pays  the  other 
half.  The  British  government  will 
finance  room  and  board  for  the 
delegates. 

The  motion,  which  passed  unani- 
mously states  that  Marlys  Ed- 
wardhs  and  Judi  Stevenson  will 
be  shown  "around  the  country  to 
see  the  different  universities  and 


their  facilities,  to  select  the  ones 
to  which  we  would  like  to  send 
our  exchange  students." 
Finance  commissioner,  Bruce 
Joyce,  and  council  president  Lor- 
enz  Schmidt  were  chosen  because 
of  their  expertise  in  matters  fi- 
nancial and  bureaucratic  regards 
to  student  council. 
The  tour  will  last  from  the  last 
week  in  November  till  the  second 
week  in  December. 


The  Campusbank  closes  in 
5  minutes  and  this  idiot's  got  to 
prove  himself! 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 
True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 
services  for  students  and  (acuity. 


Visit  your  Campusbank  mm  Bank  of  Montreal 


Canada's  First  Bank 
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Wormith  on  the  rampage 


We  can  win  if... 


The  dirty  birds  can  win  the  cham- 
pionship tomorrow  -  without  even 
putting  on  their  uniforms. 
Pray  for  Waterloo  Lutheran.  Pray 
for  Guelph  Gryphons. 
If  Lutheran  beats  or  ties  Windsor 
and  Guelph  takes  York,  Carleton 
is  on  the  waytothechampionships. 
The  title  is  decided  on  theolympic 
system  which  means  that  in  the 
event  of  a  tie  for  first  place,  the 
title  is  decided  on  the  record  of 


the  two  first  place  teams  against 
the  second  place  team. 
If  Lutheran  and  Guelph  win,  Carle- 
ton  and  Lutheran  will  be  tied  for 
first  place  and  Guelph  will  be  in 
second  place.  Now,  Carleton 
defeated  Guelph  but  Guelph  defeat- 
ed Lutheran  which  means  (ob- 
viously) that  Carleton  will  takethe 
title. 

Pray  for  Lutheran.  Pray  for 
Guelph. 


5e 


1 


V 
* 


Ravens  dump  York  51  -  7 


Montagano  gains  on  the  ground 


by  Mike  Kelly 

Our  Ravens  chased  the  Yeomen 
home  with  their  tailsbetween  their 
legs,  Michael  Sharp  directed  our 
dirty  birds  to  a  51-7  win  over 
the  dazzled  York  club. 
The  Ravens  finished  the  season 
with  a  4-1-1  record,  to  put  them 
in  first  place  with  nine  points, 
one  ahead  of  Windsor  (boo!)  and 
two  ahead  of  Lutheran, 
In  front  of  a  home  crowd  smaller 
than  usual,  our  birds  ran  and 
passed  around  and  over  the  hap- 
less Yeomen  for  a  total  offense 
of  432  yards  (183  on  the  ground 
and  249  as  the  raven  flies). 
Ross  Reid  continued  his  on-the- 
field  heroics  by  running  for  three 
and  receiving  a  fourth  touchdown, 
Scott  Alexander  took  a  62  yard 
pass  from  Sharp  for  the  fifth 
touchdown  of  the  first  half,  Sharp 
converting,  Wormith  and  Mon- 
tagano picked  up  98  yards  on 
the  ground  to  complement  Reid's 
56  yards  and  four  TDs, 
While  the  Big  0  (offence)  scored 
31  points  the  Big  D  (defence)  was 
busy  holding  York  to  no  appreci- 
able gain.  So  much  so,  that  at 
half  time  Nobby  Wirkowski  (York 
coach)  asked  us  to  please,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  players  self-respect, 
allow  them  to  gain  a  few  yards 
if  not  a  few  points. 
Well,  winning  31-0  and  being  bas- 
ically kind  hearted  we  agreed  to 
allow  York  to  pick  up  a  few  yards 
and  get  on  the  scoreboard  (only 
one  TDX 

The  second  half  was  much  like  the 
first  with  our  offensive  line  - 
McKie,  Klassen,  Beaton,  Moore, 
Ritchie,  Wright  and  Labovitch  con- 
trolling the  large  York  line  and 
opening  holes  for  our  backs, 
A  bonus  feature  of  the  second  half 
was  Bob  Eccles  intercepting  two 
passes  and  scoring  two  touch- 
downs. On  the  second  TD  he  broke 
three  or  four  tackles  and  jogged 
into  the  end  zone.  Ron  Wolchuk, 


the  fellow  who  scored  the  first 
TD  in  the  Panda  Game,  scored 
another  TD  by  spinning  through 
the  entire  York  defence  and  danc- 
ing into  the  end  zone.  (This 
is  Ron's  last  year  and  a  fitting 
tribute  to  his  contribution  to  the 
team  as  defensive  halfback.)Sharp 
kicked  another  two  converts  with 
his  usual  cool  accuracy  to  round 
out  the  scoring. 

The  second  half  saw  many  of  the 
fellows  not  playing  regularly  this 
year  get  a  chance  to  play,  Kevin 
Purdy  went  in  at  QB  and  threw  7 
passes,  one  complete  to  Bob  Ec- 
cles for  36  yards.  Rick  Farrah 
made  a  dazzling  catch  of  another 
Purdy  pass  for  an  8  yard  gain. 
Defensively  in  the  second  half  our 
pass  rush  forced  the  York  QB's 
to  pass  erratically  and  a  good 
hit  by  Panda  hero  Randy  Wahab  set 
up  our  last  TD. 


Along  the  line  Storey,  HarrisJ 
Hobin,  Phillips  and  corners  Col 
and  Petepiece  contained  the  few 
York  offence.  Neilson  atsafetyjl 
Peters  at  halfback  along  withWl 
chuk  held  the  Yeomen  to  8  col 
pletions  in  23  attempts;  Petal 
even  took  time  to  gobble  up  I 
interception  and  run  it  back| 
yards. 

Meanwhile  back  to  the  Id 
gue  standings,  Windsor  disguii 
as  the  dark  horse  has  to  lose! 
or  tie  Lutheran  this  weekend! 
combination  with  a  Guelph  r 
over  York  to  give  us  first  plal 
according  to  the  Olympic  sr 
tern  and  Coach  Kim  McCuaig.  1 
Ravens  will  be  on  pins  and  ne< 
les  this  weekend  as  they  navel 
control  over  the  outcome  of  tt"l 
games.  Best  of  luck  Ravensf 
hopefully  we'll  be  buying  tic^ 
soon  for  the  college  bowl. 


Soccer  squad  ends  season 


The  Ravens  close  the  season  this 
Saturday  here  at  home  against 
Queens,  Game  Time  is  2  p.m. 
The  birds  are  going  to  need  a 
solid  team  effort  if  they  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  decent  showing  after 
losing  4-0  earlier  in  the  season 
in  Kingston, 

Queens,  after  a  slow  start  look 
like  they  will  represent  the  east 
in  the  O.Q.A.A.  championships. 
Their  last  outing  was  a  10-2 
thrashing  of  Laval, 
In  the  west,  Toronto  who  are  the 
perennial  league  champions  seem 
to  be  losing  their  grip  on  the  title 
with  McMaster  having  the  inside 
track  on  first  place. 
With  the  birds  closing  their  most 
dismal  season  in  recent  years.  I 
asked  Coach  Grozdanovic  what  he 
thought  of  this  past  season  and 
possible  reasons  for  their  lack  of 
success.  He  summed  it  up  this  way: 
lack  of  consistant  goalkeeping  and 
lack  of  team  desire.  Player  for 
player  he  ranked  Carleton  along 


with  University  of  Montreal  as  3 
best  team  in  the  league;  but 
U.  of  Montreal,  eleven  individ1*] 
do  not  make  a  team.  Lack  of  Pi 
season  games  and  conflict  of  cjs| 
ses  with  the  practicesforthep'1! 
ers  did  not  help.  He  went  on] 
say  that  teams  such  as  Qu^l 
and  Laval,  although  they  had] 
real  outstanding  players, 
up  for  it  by  good  team  effort  s 
desire, 

Grozdanovic,  however,  was  m°| 
angry  with  the  glory-seekerS*f 
the  know-it-alls.  Without  nan^ 
any  individuals  specif ically, 
stated  that  there  are  three  or  t° 
players  he  does  not  want  to  s 
in  a  Raven  uniform  next  y^iu 
less  they  change  their  attitiwj 
The  athletic  department  is  g?l 
to  have  to  get  down  to  3  ^ja 
soul-searching  in  order  to  »' 
a  solution  for  next  year.  Hope/1" 
some  valuable  lessons  can 
learned  from  this  year's  seal 
for  future  Raven  soccer  teail 


Puck  squad  ready 


powerful  Carleton  Ravens 
ifl^i     dub  who  won  the  eastern 


of  the  O.Q.A.A.  last  year 


get 


their  first  test  of  the 
this  weekend  when  they 
j^e  road  for  two  non-confer- 
ee gan»eS-         -  „ 

•5av  will  see  the  Ravens  face 
5Taeainst  Waterloo  and  Saturday 
&  ravens  are  in  Toronto  to  play 


yeomen. 


Hie 

^ Ravens  appear  to  be  even 

re  Dowerful  this  season  accord- 
!"fto  coach  Bryan  Kealey. 
Sack  from  last  year  is  the  lea- 
pt* most  productive  line  of 
Sf  e  small,  John  Heslopand  Wes 
Sters.  Also  back  is  Curly  Gor- 
who  Kealey  says  could  be 
j>°e  of  the  top  players  on  the  club 
this  year* 

Sab  Byrnes  who  made  the  first 
y,  star  team  last  year  as  a  de- 
ieman  is  back  with  the  club 
Sis  year  in  the  capacity  of  as- 
sistant coach. 

Kealey  has  a  few  newcomers  in 

camp  "h0  have  cau2ht  his  eye 
and  may  make  the  Southern  On- 
tario tour. 

jim  Wilson  who  played  for  the 
western  Champions  University  of 


Alberta  Golden  Bears  last  year 
has  had  a  good  camp  along  with 
rockie  Peter  Lanodky. 
Another  rookie,  who  has  a  lot  go- 
ing for  him  is  17  year-old  Ber- 
nie  Ingamundson,  a  six  foot  four 
inch  defenceman  who  packs  230 
pounds  on  his  frame, 
Jimmy  Keon  who  played  for  the 
National  team  last  year  has  been 
out  to  practice  and  Kealey  ex- 
pects to  have  Derek  Holmes  also 
of  the  Nats  playing  for  him  after 
Christmas., 

Bryan  Kealey  is  pleased  with  this 
year's  ice  birds  and  will  be  look- 
ing for  a  great  season  in  this, 
the  year  of  the  Raven. 
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Birds  prep  for  alumni 


by  Don  Curry 

Next  Saturday's  Alumni  basketball 
game  at  the  Ravens'  Nest  is 
shaping  up  as  a  test  for  the 
officials,  as  well  as  this  year's 
version  of  the  Ravens. 
A  new  concept  in  officiating,  the 
three-referee  system,  will  be  un- 
veiled at  the  game.  The  system, 
still  in  the  experimental  stage, 
was  used  last  year  in  the  Big  Ten 
basketball  conference,  but  has 
never  been  utilized  in  Canada, 
The  system  was  initiated  to  reduce 
ithe  number  of  calls  in  a  contest, 
thus  ensuring  a  faster  pace,  Dick 
brown,  the  Carleton  coach,  said 
tall  the  coaches  he  talked  to  who 
!had  used  the  three-referee  system 
were  very  pleased  with  it. 
The  Ravens  have  been  scrimmag- 
ing one  night  a  week  with  three 
referees  and  films  havebeen  taken 
to  show  both  players  and  officials 
[exactly  what  they  were  doing 
wrong. 

Although  they  are  only  using  the 
video  tape  one  night  a  week,  Dick 
Brown  has  been  pushing  his  pros- 
pects with  six-a-week  practices, 
which  will  end  next  week, 
["After  that  I  just  might  give  them 
[Tuesday  nights  off,"  said  Brown, 
|"seeing  as  how  we  will  be  playing 
Fridays  and  Saturdays," 
In  Tuesday's  practice  this  week, 
guard  Bill  Buchanan  sprained  his 
ankle  but  he  should  be  in  top 
form  for  the  Alumni  game.  All 
the  other  Ravens  are  healthy. 
However,  it  waslearned  that  Bruce 
Giddings,  a  6'  5"  rookie  from 
St.  Pius  will  be  leaving  the  team 
for  three  weeks  beginning  Novem- 
ber 10.  It  seems  that  he  has  more 
[than  just  a  few  basketball  skills 
going  for  him. 

His  "Reach  For  The  Top"  tele- 
vision quiz  team  from  St.  Pius 
Placed  third  in  Canada  last  year 
a"id  will  be  taking  a  tour  of  Can- 
ada, culminating  in  a  visit  to 
Hawaii, 

Th  e  backcourt  position  could  be  the 
Birds'  weakness  this  season  but 
Brown  says  "Pat  Byrne  is  con- 
tinuing to  impress  me",  so  it 
looks  like  he  will  be  one  of  the 
starting  five  for  the  Alumni  con- 
test. The  other  four  will  most 
likely  be  verterans  also:  Denis 
Schuthe,  Dave  Medhurst,  Hugh  Reid 
and  Ian  Kelley. 

Schuthe  and  Medhurst  were 
selectedas  co-captains  at  Tues- 
day's practice,  and  it  is  hoped 
[hat  the  twosome  will  once  again 
tead  the  Birds  into  the  O.Q.A.A, 
Payoffs, 

Another  player  to  be  reckoned  with 
1S  Tom  Ryan,  a  6'  4"  rookie  for- 
ward who  Brown  says  is  "just 
Setting  better  and  better." 
But  all  the  players  are  going  to 
have  to  be  better  for  the  Alumni 
same.  Opposition  members  will  in- 
clude Tom  and  Dave  Gorman,  John 
Scobie,  Cliff  Lebnm,  Barry  Ni- 


chols, Wayne  Kilfoyle,  Devon 
Woods,  and  two  from  last  year's 
team,  Jim  Murray  and  Liston  Mc- 
Ilhagga.  v 
The  Alumni  team  has  wonthegame 
for  the  past  three  years  in  a  row, 
so  it  could  be  an  uphill  battle 
for  the  Birds, 


UNCLE  G/BB 

needs 

YOU! 


to  Get  Involved 
in  YOUR  Students'  Council 

OPENINGS  IN  MANY  AREAS  SUCH  AS 

N.U.G.  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 
EXEC.  ASS'T  TO  VICE  -  PRES. 
EDUCATION  DAY  COMMITTEE 
REPRESENTATIVES  ON  VARIOUS  OTHER  COMMITTEES 


INCL.  TRANSPORTATION 
COURSE  GUIDE 
LABOUR  COUNCIL 
JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE 

Come  in  and  talk  with  Gibb  McKay 
Tues.  Thurs.  Fri.  -  4  -  6  pm.  All  day  Wed. 


you  make  good  money 
but  is  that  enough?11 

"Most  students  are  looking  for  more  than  money  after  they 
graduate,"  says  Ron  Wing,  a  1968  graduate  B.A.  in  economics 
from  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at  Regina. 
"Sure  a  lot  of  them  want  to  make  a  bundle  fast,  but  there  s 
a  lot  more  to  getting  started  on  the  right  career.  You've 
got  to  have  the  training  and  confidence  to  do  your  |ob  well. 
Yet  nobody  wants  to  sit  around  some  office  for  four  or  five  years 
setting  so-called  'experience'  before  he's  allowed  into  sales. 
That's  why  I  was  attracted  to  London  Life.  This  company  made 
sure  mv  training  was  effective,  and  within  three  months  I  was 
ready  to  start  out  on  my  own.  It's  satisfying  too,  being  involved 
in  one  of  the  most  dynamic  industries  in  North  America." 

There's  a  challenge  waiting  for  you  too,  at  London  Life. 

For  further  information  consult  your  placement  officer, 
or  write  to  the  Personnel  Dept.,  Station  160A, 

LONDON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

London,  Ontario 
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Medium  neglects 
Carleton  message 


The  good  name  of  Carleton  and 
university  president  Dunton  was 
successfully  defended  last  week 
by  a  group  of  sixth  floor  Glen- 
garry residents. 

President  Dunton  was  interviewed 
on  tne  CJOH  six  o'clock  news  last 
Friday,  but  it  has  been  revealed 
that  the  Glengarry  sixth  made  it 
all  possible. 

Without  them,  the  interview  would 
have  been  scrapped. 
A  half  dozen  Glengarry  students 
were  watching  The  News  Program 
when  an  item  on  Carleton  ap- 
peared, A  picture  of  Carleton  was 
shown  and  there  was  comment 
about  student  activism. 

Patrick  Watson  said  that  an  inter- 
view with  Carleton  president  Da- 
vidson Dunton  was  meant  to  be  the 
key  of  this  item  but  "because  of 
technical  difficulties"  it  couldn't 
be  shown. 

Stunned,  the  sixth  Glengarrians 
screamed,  "they  can't  do  that  to 
us!" 

"We  won't  stand  for  that,"  they 
protested,  "we  want  to  know  what 
our  president  has  to  say.  The 
honor  of  Carleton  is  at  stake." 
Brian  Rhodes  demonstrated  a 
quickness  of  mind  that  surely  de- 
serves notice.  "Let's  get  on  the 


phone  to  CJOH,"  he  exclaimrd. 
The  first  caller  was  told  that 
there  was  no  way,  "the  interview 
couldn't  be  shown." 
Undaunted,  they  kept  up  a  barrage 
of  calls  and  officials  at  the  TV 
station  asked  if  "you  guys  are 
ganging  up  on  us." 
Finally,  after  13  calls,  the  voice 
at  CJOH  said  they'd  do  their  best. 
Somewhat  cooled  off,  the  heroes 
of  the  sixth  returned  to  the  tele- 
vision set  -  not  really  expecting 
too  much. 

But  the  announcer  said  they  would 
show  the  interview  with  Dunton 
after  all.  With  about  five  minutes 
left  in  the  program  Dunton  came 
on  the  air  exuding  confidence  when 
he  said  something  to  the  effect 
that: 

"Despite  all  the  radicals  and  stu- 
dent protesters,  I  think  that  the 
present  generation  of  students  is 
the  best  there  ever  has  been,," 
Little  did  Dunton  know  that  his 
students  had  enabled  him  to  pro- 
nounce his  words  of  wisdom  to 
thousands  of  people. 
Little  did  anyone  know  for  that 
matter  except  CJOH  officials  who 
kept  mum  about  it. 
There's  student  power  for  you. 
And  there's  an  example  of  the 
news  behind  the  news. 


Carleton,  St.  Pat's 
enrollment  booms 


Full-time  student  registration  at 
Carleton  University  for  1969-70 
has  increased  by  almost  20  per 
cent  over  last  year,  with  first 
year  enrolments  rising  by  32  per 
cent. 

Figures  released  by  university 
registrar  Jim  Jackson  show  an 
indicated  total  full-timo  enrol- 
ment of  7,155  -  6,105  on  the  Ri- 
deau  River  campus  and  1,050  on 
the  St.  Patrick's  campus, 
"The  startling  rise  in  the  number 
of  entering  students  means  a  heavy 
increase  in  the  university  popula- 
tion over  the  next  several  years," 
said  university  president  Davidson 
Dunton. 

"The  rapidly  rising  numbers  will 
out  a  sharp  strain  on  university 
facilities,  and  make  a  d  ditional 
buildings  extremely  urgent.  It  will 
be  also  necessary  to  make  sub- 
stantial additions  to  staff  in  the 
immediate  future,"  he  said. 
Registration  of  part-time  students 
is  4,720  with  480  of  these  taking 
courses  at  St.  Patrick's  College. 
The  total  number  of  students  tak- 
ing degree  credit  courses  at  Carle- 
ton this  year  is  11,875. 
Among  undergraduate  degree  pro- 
grams, the  largest  increase  is  in 


Arts  on  the  Rideau  River  campus, 
which  has  risen  by  26  per  cent. 
Science  follows  with  an  increase  of 
12  per  cent.  Enrolment  in  the  St. 
Patrick's  college  division  of  the 
faculty  of  arts  has  increased  by  15 
per  cent  to  950  full-time  students. 


Defiance  to 
open  SFX  res 

ANTIGONISH  (CUP)  -  St.  Francis 
Xavier  students  voted  four  to  one 
last  week  to  defy  the  administra- 
tion and  declare  open  visiting  hours 
in  their  residences. 
Wednesday  (October  22)  the  stu- 
dents' council  accepted  a  proposal 
for  open  residences  and  called  a 
referendum  for  the  next  day. 
Nearly  80  percent  of  the  univer- 
sity's 2400  students  turned  out 
to  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
'open  housing'  proposal. 
That  night  student  union  president 
Frank  McKenna  announced  the  re- 
sults of  the  vote  to  a  mass  student 
assembly  and  declared  the  resi- 
dences open. 


coming 


FRIDAY  OCTOBER  31: 

The  Great  Pumpkin  comes  to  the 
Squid  Coffeehouse  -a  special  Hall- 
owe'en Party.  1119  Bronson  Place, 
8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  Free  admission 
and  coffee  in  return  for  your  help 
in  bagging  candy  collected  for  re- 
tarded children  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

The  Society  for  the  Propogation 
of  Pumpkin  Patch  Sincerity  spon- 
sors the  arrival  of  the  Great  Pump- 
kin, at  The  Pumpkin  Patch,  in  the 
office  of  the  Sincere  Carleton. 
Total  sincerity,  charity,  and  a 
revulsion  towards  those  who  eat 
pumpkin  pie  must  be  in  evidence. 
All  those  who  attend  m'jst  wear 
buttons  with  slogans  like,  "What's 
in  Santa  Claus'  pipe?"  and  "Why 
does  St.  Nick  wear  red?"  and 
"Pumpkin  pie  makers  should  be 
shot." 

Election  rally  for  David  Porter, 
socialist  candidate  for  mayor  of 
Ottawa,  sponsored  by  the  League 
for  Socialist  Action  and  the  Young 
Socialists,  at  the  central  YMCA, 
Metcalfe  and  Laurier,  room  6, 
8  p.m. 


Meeting  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judicial  Committee  to  hear 
briefs,  Main  Lounge,  New  Com- 
mons, 2  p.m. 

SATURDAY  NOVEMBER  1: 

Lecture:  Classical  Mosaic  Series. 
"The  Ancient  Architecture  of  Can- 
ada's Capital",  by  A.  T.  Hodge, 
Professor  of  Classics,  Carleton 
University,  H.  M,  Tory  Science 
Building  Theatre,  8:30  p.m. 


John  Cameron  on  guitar  enter- 
tains at  the  Squid  Coffeehouse, 
1119  Bronson,  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 


SUNDAY  NOVEMBER  2: 

Thomas  J.  Byan,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor in  Carleton  University's 
Department  of  Psychology,  will 
participate  in  a  discussion  of  pre- 
school learning  on  W-5  (Channel 
13,  9  to  10  p.m.) 


Hi  11  el  sponsor  a  Hillelowe'en 
Party,  at  the  Histradut  Centre,  292 
Laurier  East,  8:13  p.m.  to  mid- 
night. 26  cents  members,  52  cents 
non-members. 

Supper  and  talk  on  Theology  and 
Committment,  given  by  Ha  Hem 
Johnson  of  the  Newman  Associa- 
tion, at  Newman  House,  6:30  p.m. 


MONDAY  NOVEMBER  3: 

Paul  Hellyer  speaks  in  264C,  Loeb 
building,  12:30-1:30,  sponsored  by 
the  Carleton  University  Liberal 
Club. 

Math  Club  sponsors  Career  Op- 
portunities in  Math,  a  talk  by 
Prof.  D.  Dale  in  Room  311,  Chem- 
istry, sponsored  by  the  match  club. 

TUESDAY  NOVEMBER  4: 

Science  fiction- Seminar  in  room 
560  Loeb  discusses  the  novel  City 
by  Clifford  Simak,  7  to  9  p.m. 

WEDNESDAY  NOVEMBER  5: 

Meeting  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
The  Carleton,  7  p.m.  Carleton 
office. 

General  meeting  of  Students' 
Wives'  Association,  Room  230, 
C.  J.  Mackenzie  Building,  8  p.m. 

THURSDAY  NOVEMBER  6: 

Seminar  on  Church-State  relations 
in  contemporary  Poland,  with  Pro- 
fessor Jacek  Wozniakowski,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  Lublin,  Po- 
land, Room  495  D,  4  p.m. 

Die  Schauspiel  Truppe  Zurich  pre- 
sents "Iphigenie  Auf  Tauris",  Al- 
umni Theatre. 


Carleton's  Women's  Liberation 
Group  meets  every  Thursday  in 
room  243  Loeb,  12:30  p.m.  Meet- 
ings are  for  any  who  are  interested 
in  or  would  like  to  better  the  po- 
sition of  the  young  woman  in  today's 
society. 

FRIDAY  NOVEMBER  7: 

Solidarity  rally  against  the  re- 
pression in  Quebec;  sponsored  by 
the  Nov.  7  Solidarity  Committee, 
at  the  National  Arts  Centre,  4. 
p.m.  Bring  your  own  picket  signs. 
Philosophy  Club  talk  and  get- 
together,  arts  faculty  lounge,  pat- 
erson  hall,  8:30;  featured  is  a 
lecture  by  I.  C.  Jarvie  of  York 
University  on  Social  Perception 
and  Social  Change  -  discussion  and 
party  follows  -  bring  your  own 
booze. 


FUTURE: 

From  November  1  to  15,  exhibi- 
tion of  paintings  and  drawings 
by  Guillermo  Quintanilla  from  El 
Salvador,  sponsored  by  the  His- 


nidi 


panic-American  Students  Assort, 
tion  of  Carleton;  in  paterson  i^jj 

November  10,  Women's  Lib^ 
tion  Group  shows  the  film  Sa)( 
the  Earth,  in  room  164  Loeb 
12:30  and  8:00.  Admission  is 
cents. 

Drop-in  centre  at  the  Squid  Cofta 
house,  every  Monday  throi 
Thursday, 

And,  on  December  31,  Arts  y, 
dergrad  Society  holds  a  New  Year 
Eve  parly  in  the  res  comrnof 
lounge. 

Placemen! 
improving 

The  placement  office,  accorda 
to  its  director,  Mrs.  Irene  Trea 
blay,  "is  just  coming  into  % 
own." 

In  the  past,  student  response 
the  placement  office's  prograi 
mes  and  information  facilities  \ 
been  slight. 

The  newly  established  permant 
office  in  the  administration  buift 
ing,  with  area  for  displays  and; 
career  information  reading  room 
is  worth  looking  into. 
The  centre  looks  after  three  tjpa 
of  employment:  graduate  recruit 
ing,  summer  employment,  andparl 
time  employment. 
The  placement  office  publishes! 
booklet  entitled  the  Graduate  Rf 
cruitment  Programme  which  i 
mailed  out  to  each  student  in  ht 
final  year.  The  pamphlet  is  brougt 
up  to  date  each  month  with  in 
formation  on  both  permanent  aq 
summer  employment  opportuni 
ties. 

Copies  of  the  Graduate  Recruil 
ment  Programme  are  availabl 
in  each  department  office  and  i 
the  placement  office  itself. 
Last  year  the  placement  offic 
arranged  25,000  interviews  ft 
graduating  students. 
Summer  applications  numberi 
22,000. 

Mrs.  Tremblay  said  that  no  su 
mer  applications  will  be  acceplt 
this  year  until  more  satisfactoi 
arrangements  can  be  made  wit 
Canada  Manpower. 
Information  about  all  three  tyj 
of  employment  is  advertised  in  I 
placement  office  bulletin  in  1 
Carleton. 

Students  seeking  part-time  ei 
ployment  are  advised  by  Mi 
Tremblay  to  check  the  office  bul- 
letin board  every  day. 


Representatives  of 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL  COMPANY 
OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 

will  visit  the  university  to  discuss  career  opportunities 
with  graduating  and  post-graduate  students  in 

ENGINEERING  ■  mining  ■  metallurgical  ■  chemical 
■  electrical  ■  mechanical  ■  civil 
CHEMISTRY  GEOLOGY  and  GEOPHYSICS 


Also,  interviews  for  Summer  Employment  will  be  held 
with  Geology  and  Geophysics  students  in  3rd,  4th  and 
post-graduate  years 

on  November  3  and  4 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  an  interview  through  the  Office 
of  Student  Personnel  Services 

INTERNATIONAL  NICKEL 

The  International  Nickel  Company  of  Canada,  Limited 
Copper  Cliff,  Ontario;  Thompson,  Manitoba 


WHAT  ABOUT 
THAT  1% 


MR.  CHANCELLOR? 
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An 

open  letter 
to 

Lester  B. 
Pearson 


"We  want  one  percent  of  the  budget'9 


Dear  Mike, 


We  received  with  great  pleasure  the  news  of  the 
publication  of  the  report  of  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission, Partners  in  Development,  and  have  since 
been  reading  it  with  interest.  It  was  good  to  see 
that  a  former  P.M.  of  Canada  was  involved  in  an 
attempt  to  bring  to  the  eyes  of  the  governments 
and  people  of  the  Western  world  the  condition  and 
plight  of  the  so-called  "developing  nations". 
We  were  doubly  pleased  that  the  man  responsible 
for  this  was  also  the  symbolic  head  of  our  un- 
iversity. We  are  well  aware,  Mike,  that  this  is 
all  you  are  in  our  university  -  a  symbolic  figure, 
a  name  to  adorn  the  calendar  and  to  lend  prestige 
to  the  rituals  of  the  university. 
We  do  feel  however,  that  with  the  publication  of 
this  report  there  has  been  a  break  between  you 
and  the  university. 

Not  a  symbol  of  Carleton 

If  you  truly  represent  the  orientation  expressed 
in  the  report  of  the  Pearson  Commission  we  find 
it  difficult  to  see  how  you  can  also  stand  as  the 
symbol  of  our  university. 

A  symbol  must  in  some  way  signify  what  it  stands 
for  and  you  no  longer  signify  the  orientations  and 
commitments  of  Carleton  University. 
To  be  sure,  you  would  probably  find  a  great  many 
sympathizers  for  your  report  among  the  faculty 
and  students  here  at  the  university  but  then  you 
have  pointed  out  that  the  problems  of  the  develop- 
ing nations  will  not  easily  be  resolved  by  sympathy. 
This  type  of  sympathy  sounds  a  bit  too  much  like 
someone  Leo  Tolstoy  once  spoke  of  when  he  stated: 
"I  sit  on  a  man's  back  choking  him  and  making 
him  carry  me  and  yet  assure  myself  and  others 
that  I  am  sorry  for  him  and  wish  to  lighten  his 
load  by  all  possible  means  -  except  by  getting  off 
his  back." 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  your  report,  Mike, 
this  sounds  an  awful  lot  like  the  situation  of  Canada 
and  our  fellow-travellers  vis-a-vis  many  of  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  So 
like  we  said,  you'll  probably  find  a  tot  of  sympathy 
for  your  report  -  in  government,  in  industry,  and 
here  at  Carleton  -  but  that  really  isn't  the  point, 
is  it? 

Riding  on  the  bocks  of  societies 

The  point  is  that  the  political,  economic  and  social 
institutions  of  our  society  happen  to  be  riding  on 
the  backs  (ever  so  sympathetically)  of  a  great 
many  other  societies  and  find  that  though  the 
situation  is  problematical  they  don't  really  want 
to  get  off. 

You  have  pointed  out  this  fact  and  indicated  some 
of  the  possible  ways  by  which  we  might  ease  our- 
selves out  of  this  position. 

Now,  Mike,  this  university  of  which  you  are  the 
symbolic  head  is  one  of  the  institutions  which  forms 


an  integral  part  of  the  "back-riding  man"  we 
have  mentioned  above. 

It  is  built  on  the  money  of  our  government  and 
industries  which  hold  the  reins  in  this  little  drama 
and  its  goal  is  to  feed  new  personel  and  new  know- 
ledge into  this  society  in  order  that  it  continue  to 
function  and  grow  even  stronger. 
We  feel,  Mike,  that  our  university  is  no  more 
free  from  this  exploitation  and  hidden  violence  than 
any  other  institution  in  our  society. 
We  would  suggest  then,  Mike,  that  you  represent 
to  contradictory  orientations  -  on  the  one  hand, 
the  report  of  the  Pearson  Commission,  and  on  the 
other,  Carleton  University.  The  next  problem  then 
is  how  to  get  you  out  of  this  dilemma  before  ad- 
vanced schizophrenia  sets  in. 

"You  might  resign" 

First  of  all,  you  might  resign  from  your  position 
as  Chancellor  of  the  university.  This  might  well 
be  the  easiest  tactic  to  take  in  view  of  the  alterna- 
tives open  to  you  but  then  running  away  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  characteristic  of  your  past 
record, 

(You  should  be  forewarned  however,  that  if  you 
should  attempt  to  resolve  the  dilemma  in  any 
other  fashion  you  might  well  be  invited  to  leave 
your  post  anyway.) 

With  this  said  it's  about  time  we  got  down  to  the 
nitty-gritty  of  the  problem.  We  suggest,  Mike,  that 
your  own  report  does  open  up  some  avenues  toward 
the  resolution  of  the  dilemma. 
When  your  report  came  out  a  great  deal  of  attention 
was  given  to  another  symbol  -that  of  the  one  percent 
of  our  GNP  which  hopefully  will  one  day  be  directed 
from  the  purses  of  the  developed  nations  into  those 
of  the  not  so  fortunate.  This  one  percent  is  sort  of 
a  magic  number  which  has  been  greatly  utilized 
by  the  U.N.  and  by  a  number  of  spokesmen  for 
the  developing  nations  for  well  over  a  decade  now. 
It  was  set  as  the  goal  to  be  reached  during  the 
so-called  "decade  of  development"  now  drawing  to 
a  close.  We  say  "so-called"  because  during  this 
decade  the  figure  of  one  percent  was  never  even 
approximated  and  as  usual  the  rich  got  rich  and 
the  poor  got  poorer.  You  have  revived  the  one 
percent  ideal  and  propose  that  we  get  there  by  1975. 
This  sort  of  solution  to  the  problem  is  only  a  very 
partial  one,  Mike,  but  we  do  agree  with  you  that 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

One  percent  on  ideal 

As  we  have  pointed  out,  however,  up  to  this  point 
the  figure  of  one  percent  has  been  merely  an  ideal, 
a  magic  number.  Few  problems  during  the  twentieth 
century  have  been  solved  by  magic  and  we  have 
grave  doubts  that  it  will  do  so  now.  Until  the  one 
percent  becomes  a  reality  we  shall  remain  clanging 
cymbals  -  loud  but  very  empty.  The  Canadian 


government  controls  only  a  very  small  part  of 
Canada's  GNP  and  if  we  wait  for  them  to  come  up 
with  the  one  percent  it  seems  fairly  unlikely  that 
we  shall  ever  meet  your  deadline.  At  the  moment 
the  contribution  amounts  to  less  than  two-fifths  of 
one  percent.  From  where  is  the  rest  to  come. 
As  we  suggested  earlier  the  government  is  by  no 
means  the  only  institution  of  our  society  implicated 
in  the  exploitation  of  the  Third  World.  The  other 
institutions  of  our  society  are  equally  implicated 
and  this  includes  Carleton  University  -  a  university 
of  which  you  happen  to  be  the  Chancellor.  We 
imagine  that  by  now  you  are  beginning  to  get  the 
picture  Mike,  We  want  one  percent  of  the  budget 
of  Carleton  University  to  go  into  an  untied,  mul- 
tilateral development  program.  In  putting  this  demand 
-  to  you  we  realize  of  course  that  we  are  directing 
it  toward  the  university  as  a  whole  -  its  adminis- 
tration, faculty  and  students  -  the  body  which  in 
some  way  you  are  supposed  to  represent. 
In  presenting  this  proposal  we  are  aware  that  there 
are  a  number  of  problems  involved,  not  least  of 
which  is  the  Ontario  government.  They  provide  most 
of  the  money  for  this  university  and  stipulate  how 
it  is  to  be  spent.  They  may  have  some  objections 
to  seeing  one  percent  of  the  money  they  have 
provided  for  buildings,  equipment,  landscaping  etc. 
drifting  out  of  the  country. 

Amphitheatre  an  "inanity" 

Apparently,  Mike,  the  university  was  constrained  to 
build  a  completely  non- functional  (but  very  decor- 
ative) outdoor  amphitheatre  at  the  cost  of  $85,000 
because  the  money  was  there  for  landscaping  and 
the  Ontario  government  would  have  feltvery  unhappy 
had  it  been  used  for  something  else. 
Rather  than  let  the  Ontario  government  discourage 
us,  Mike,  little  examples  such  as  this  one  should 
indicate  the  inanity  of  the  situation  even  more 
strongly. 

This  is  not  a  request  for  charity,  Mike.  Rather 
it  is  a  request  for  justice  and  a  concern  for  our 
own  society. 

A  society  that  will  exploit  the  nations  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America  is  bound  to  exploit  the 
weaker  members  of  its  own  society. 
For  the  world  we  live  in  and  for  our  own  society  - 
How  about  Carleton's  One  percent,  Mr.  Chancellor! 
Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon  - 


Sincerely, 

Cathy  Drew 
Bob  Flynn 
Nancy  Graham 
Hallam  Johnston 
Kathy  Levasseur 
John  Myles 
Peggy  Harris 


Canada's  Involvement  in  the  Third  World 


Interviews  by  Ian  Anderson 
Photos  by  Tim  Morris 

nO  YOU  THINK  CANADA'S  CONTRIBUTION 
jO  THE  THIRD  WORLD  IS  SUFFICIENT? 
It  depends  what  you  mean  by  contribution.  If  you 
m.3an  contribution  in  terms  of  cash,  well,  obviously 
n0"  There  is  no  developed  nation  in  the  world  that  has 


yet 


met  the  moral  obligation  necessary,  and  indeed 


the  Pearson  commission  report  insists  and  cajoles 
and  pleads  and  asks  that  Canada  and  other  developed 
nations  triple  their  aid  funds  over  the  next  5  year 
period,  but  it's  very  unlikely  that  that  will  happen. 
The  very  same  day  that  Pearson  was  presenting 
(,jS  report  to  the  World  Bank  asking  that  Canada 
triple  its  aid  funds,  Benson  (minister  of  finance) 
was  appearing  before  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  in  -Washington.  He  announced  that  it  was  un- 
likely that  Canada  would  even  meet  the  amount  of 
money  it  had  previously  promised  for  this  year. 
Well,  in  that  sense  no,  Canada  is  not  giving  as 
much  as  one  would  hope  Canada  would  give. 
But  it's  a  more  involved  problem  than  that;  all  over 
the  world  you  will  find  the  feeling  of  partnership 
between  the  developing  world  and  the  third  world 
is  declining  rather  than  increasing. 
This  year  for  example  in  the  U.S.,  Nixon  has  asked 
the  U.S.  Congress  for  the  lowest  amount  of  foreign 
aid  in  the  history  of  the  program.  He's  asked  for 
$12.7  billion  and  it's  very  unlikely  that  Nixon  will 
come  anything  near  achieving  this  amount.  It's 
very  unlikely  that  Congress  will  pass  a  budget  of 
about  $16  billion  which  will  match  last  year's  amount 
and  which  will  be  for  the  second  consecutive  year 
the  lowest  the  U.S.  has  given. 

...  in  terms  of  the  percent  gross  national  product, 
which  the  developed  nations  give  to  the  underdeveloped 
world,  it's  one  of  the  figures  that  has  been  kicked 
around  in  Canada  for  a  long  time;  and  one  of  the 
figures  that  Trudeau  talked  about  before  parliament 
was  the  intention  of  the  Canadian  government  to  do- 
nate one  percent  of  its  gross  national  products  to 
foreign  aid. 

Well,  Canada  does  not  come  near  that  one  percent 
figure  nor  does  any  other  nation  in  the  world  besides 
France,  which  donates  about  .72;  after  France  one 
falls  rapidly;  the  U.S.  gives  .41;  Britain  gives  .42; 
in  other  words,  less  than  one  half  of  one  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product  and  it  seems  unlikely 
that  any  of  the  developing  states  are  going  to  kick 
in  as  much  money  as  their  leaders  keep  calling 
for. 

So  while  on  one  hand  you've  got  people  such  as 
Pearson  and  Trudeau  asking  for  increased  capital 
and  technical  assistance,  in  reality  you've  got  demo- 
cratic parties  and  congresses  refusing  to  kick  in 
funds  in  the  amount  one  would  hope  to  see  go  to  the 
third  world. 

Q:  SHOULD  THE  UNIVERSITY  BE  MAKING  SOME 
SORT  OF  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE  THIRD  WORLD? 
The  university  does,  especially  in  Canada,  where 
you've  got  the  Canadian  University  Services  Over- 
seas, an  excellent  organization  which  has  don.  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  good  work  and  moreover 
has  done  it  through  private  institutions  like  the 
university,  unlike  the  U.S.  peace  corps,  which  is 
totally  tied  up  with  the  government  and  actually 
got  involved  in  a  lot  of  problems  in  foreign  countries. 
The  peace  corps  has  actually  been  booted  out  of 
some  countries,  rightly  or  wrongly,  while  CUSO,  less 
political,  is  more  practical  in  orientation.  It  has 
been  able  to  avoid  such  problems.  So,  universities 
have  done  their  bit.  If  you  look  around  you  in  terms 
of  courses  offered,  in  terms  of  foreign  students 
brought  in,  in  terms  of  student  interest,  universities 
have  been  leading  the  way,  although,  god  knows, 
they  haven't  done  enough. 

Q:  AND  IF  WE  DON'T  GIVE  IT  TO  THEM,  THEY'RE 

GOING  TO  COME  AND  GET  IT? 

Yeah! 

There's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  them,  you  know.  There's 
a  lot  of  people  out  there  who  don't  live  like  you 
°r  I  do,  and  there's  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  people  out 
there  who  don't  have  the  same  skin  colour  we 
have. 


Just  before  we  interviewed  Professor  Neliis,  The  Carleton questioned 
several  students  about  the  Third  World  and  Canada's  involvement 
with  it. 

The  questions  were: 

*  Do  you  feel  Canada's  contribution  to  the  underdeveloped  nations 
is  sufficient? 

*  Do  you  think  Carleton  University  should  be  making  some  sort 
of  contribution  to  developing  nations? 

*  Do  you  think  Canada  should  contribute  one  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  to  the  developing  nations  as  has  been 
suggested? 

*  Would  you  be  willing  to  pledge  one  percent  of  vour  future 
income  towards  development? 


J 


Diane  Schnol  Arts  4 
'Actually  I  haven't  read  very  much 
about  it,  so  I  don't  think  my  com- 
ments are  very  valuable  to  your 
poll. 

"Any  donation  from  the  university 
should  be  from  the  student  body 
in  the  form  of  awareness.  Aware- 
ness is  more  valuable  than  actual 
monetary  donations." 


1  u 


1 


We  don't  know  how  miserable  they  are,  but  they  know 
how  well  off  we  are  in  comparison  to  them.  And 
eventually,  in  the  long  run,  it's  possible  they're 
going  to  come  and  get  it. 

You  know,  as  Kane  said,  in  the  long  run  we're  all 
dead;  but  it's  very,  very,  difficult  to  convince  people 
to  worry  about  a  problem  that  may  not  occur  until 
their  grandchildren  reach  maturity.  It's  a  very 
dubious  proposition  indeed.  I'm  rather  cynical,  or 
at  least  disillusioned  about  the  prospects  of  real 
breakthroughs  in  increasing  aid,  in  the  next  five  or 
six  years. 

Maybe,  if  there's  some  kind  of  disastrous  famine, 
maybe  if  there  are  three  or  four  more  Biafra's, 
maybe  all  these  things  will  come  together  and  ac- 
cumulate and  be  sufficient  to  stir  up  some  major, 
enduring,  and  persistent  interest  on  the  part  of 
government  leaders. 

But  at  the  moment  I'd  be  rather  cynical,  or  rather 
pessimistic,  about  the  chances  for  any  kind  of  break- 
through in  aid-giving,  irrespective  of  the  Pearson 
report,  in  the  next  two  to  four  years. 
SO  FOR  THE  PRESENT,  THE  ONLY  WAY  UNDER- 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES  CAN  HOPE  TO  ACHIEVE 
ANYTHING  IS  BY  PLAYING  OFF  THE  EAST  AGAINST 
THE  WEST? 
Well,  that's  part  of  it. 

But  this  raises  a  whole  other  issue  that's  very  simple. 
Suppose  that  Canada  did  get  out  and  give  them  aid. 
Suppose  that  Canada  with  limited  resources  picked 
four  countries  in  Africa  and  said,  alright,  these 
four  countries  arc  the  countries  which  will  be  re- 
cipients of  Canadian  aid  and  no  other  countries  in 
Africa  will  receive  it.  We're  going  to  put  all  our 
eggs  in  these  four  baskets. 


First  of  all,  would  this  be  acceptable  to  the  people 
in  these  four  countries? 

I  mean,  isn't  it  rather  ethnocentric  and  rather  pa- 
tronizing of  us  to  consider  that  they're  willing  to 
accept  it? 

If  the  Canadians  did  this  they  would  want  to  control 
the  building  projects,  they  would  want  to  be  in  the 
ground  floor  of  the  organization,  they  would  want  to 
be  in  the  ground  floor  of  the  political  decisions,  and 
these  governments  would  say  to  blazes  with  your 
aid,  we'd  rather  be  independent,  we'd  rather  be  poor 
but  sovereign;  you  can^  just  come  in  and  take  us 
over. 

It's  a  question  not  only  of  how  much  aid  will  be  given, 
but  what  kind  of  aid  and  the  political  strings  attached. 
Alright,  then  you  say  trade,  not  aid.  Is  a  better 
solution. 

Consider  the  following.  Suppose  we  decided  to  help 
out  the  South  American  situation  in,  say,  Argentina, 
which  is  fairly  developed  but  nonetheless  is  con- 
siderably poorer  than  Canada.  Then  we're  going  to 
help  Argentina  and  the  way  we're  going  to  do  so  is 
by  allowing  Argentina  to  export  wheat  to  Canada. 
What  do  you  think  the  wheat  farmers  in  the  prairies 
would  think? 

There'd  be  a  hell  of  a  row  and  every  MP  who  didn't 
come  out  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fence  pretty 
damn  quick  would  lose  his  seat,  you  could  bet,  in 
the  next  election.  While  there  are  very  few  cases 
as  dramatic  as  wheat,  there  are  constituencies  for 
every  product.  Suppose  you  want  to  loosen  up  the 
ties  on  the  importation  of  some  light  industrial 
goods  from  Asia,  say  from  Singapore  or  Hong  Kong, 
on  batteries  or  toys. 

Well,  every  time  you  do  that,  you  are  affecting  the 
welfare  of  Canadian  workers,  in  Montreal,  in  Ottawa, 
in  Toronto,  in  B.C.,  so  loosening  up  trade  ties  is 
very  difficult,  for  what  you're  asking  is  for  MP's 
to  penalize  their  own  constituents,  to  actually  affect 
the  economic  well-being  of  their  own  constituents. 
When  it  comes  down  to  the  crunch,  the  MP  Is  going 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  guy  who  is  going 
to  vote  for  him  rather  than  some  starving  character 
in  some  distant,  invisible  area  in  central  Africa. 

WHAT  ABOUT  PEOPLE  CONTRIBUTING  ONE 

PERCENT  OF  THEIR  INCOME? 

Alright,   it's  a   lovely  idea.  And  if  you  visit  the 

third  world  and  you  see  the  desperate  need,  you 

would  agree  this  is  a  praiseworthy  idea. 

How  many  people  are  going  to  do  this? 

It's  such  a  minor  effort  and  such  a  major  problem, 

that  the  only   real  hope   is  through  governments 

and  through  large  international  institutions  the  size 

of  major  oil  companies. 

But  what  are  the  major  oil  companies  interested 
in?  Profit. 

And  what  are  governments  interested  in?  Being 
re-elected. 

I  just  find  it  difficult  to  think  there's  going  to  be 
some  kind  of  a  breakthrough  in  the  next  few  years. 
What  will  cause  a  breakthrough  is,  first,  a  growing 
feeling  that  a  coming  kind  of  war  between  rich 
and  poor  which,  a  couple  of  generations  ago  was 
seen  to  be  coming  in  a  hundred  years,  and  now  we 
say,  that  might  be  for  our  grandchildren. 
Pretty  soon  those  grandchildren  are  going  to  start 
growing  up  and  maybe  they'll  realize  that  they're 
in  a  crunch,  and  if  that  should  happen,  maybe  there'll 
be  a  change. 

Secondly,  if  there  are  a  couple  of  terrible  disasters 
like  the  Nigeria- Biafra  tragedy,  then  something  might 
occur  because,  for  better  or  for  worse,  for  all  the 
cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  civil  war  there,  it  has 
served  to  demonstrate  to  some  degree  the  fragility 
of  social  and  economic  systems  in  the  third  world. 
It  has  served  to  demonstrate  how  closely  these 
people  live  to  the  brink  of  existence,  and  It  has  served 
to  generate  some  enthusiasm  about  solving  some  of 
the  problems  that  do  exist. 

God  knows  I'm  not  trying  to  justify  the  Biafra- 
Nigeria  mess  on  the  grounds  that  itgenerates  interest 
and  knowledge  about  the  third  world,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  is  only  when  situations  reach  a 
desperate  stage,  as  they  have  in  Nigeria,  that  people 
in  the  developed  world  begin  to  get  involved. 


Tom  Storey  Arts  3 
"I  feel  the  Canadian  foreign  aid 
program  is  very  sufficient  now 
on  the  grounds  that  we  are  one  or 
the  few  nations  living  up  to  its 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  agree- 
ment. 

"C.U.S.O.?  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
what  that  means. 


"A  figure  of  one  percent  is  suf- 
ficient really  but  as  far  as  con- 
tributions go  I  feel  our  commit- 
ment is  higher  than  most  other 
nations  and  I  believe  realistically 
speaking  we've  gone  as  far  as  we 
can  go.  So  I  can't  say  a  figure  of 
one  percent  is  realistic. 
"As  far  as  I'm  concerned  there 
are  things  the  university  should 
take  care  of  first,  such  as  the 
university  centre  and  the  develop- 
ment here  which  is  more  important 
to  us  as  students.  I  believe  it  is 
more  relevant  to  us  than  sending 
the  money  away. 
ULLI  MWAMBU  I.UKUTU 
student  from  Tanzania 
journalism  4 

"It's  barely  enough  as  far  as  I 
can  see.  They  haven't  even  reached 
the  target.  The  officials  don't  want 
to  talk  about  eh  one  percent  tar- 
get, which  means  they  don't  want 
to  contribute  any  more  or  maybe 
they  are  bogged  down  by  some  other 


"It's  not  for  me  to  tell  Canada 
how  much  to  give  but  they  can 
give  as  wholeheartedly  as  they 
want,  even  if  it  is  only  one  per- 
cent. If  it  is  genially  given  that 
would  be  very  beautiful,  ratherthan 
giving  huge  sums  of  money,  mak- 
ing these  nations  dependent  on  the 
developed  nations. 


STEVE  RIVERS,  Psychology  III 
"Carleton  should  make  cash  con- 
tributions and  sponsor  volunteer 
work,  like  CUSO. 

"Certainly  Canada  should  donate 
one  percent  of  its  gross  national 
product.  We're  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  countries." 
"  Would  you  donate  one  percent . ." 
"I'd  have  to  give  it  some  thought, 
but  there's  a  good  possibility  I 
would." 
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Glory  of  Satan,  Witches, 


I  had  better  say  at  the  outset  that 
if  you  are  looking  for  a  cheap  thrill, 
you  had  better  stick  to  Ira  Levin  - 
or  Samantha.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
trace  magic  in  the  West  from  its  or- 
igins to  the  present  Whole  books  have 
been  devoted  to  this  subject,  so  the 
treatment  here  cannot  help  but  be  brief. 
We  shall  define  Magic  in  two  ways 
here  so  that  we  may  be  clear  as  to 
what  we  are  actually  talking  about. 
"Magic  is  a  taking,  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  exercises  to  attain 
self-conscious  ends  and  "is  the 
Science  and  Art  of  causing  Change 
to  occur  in  conformity  with  Will." 
(A.  Crowley) 

Magic  occurs  when  the   words  of 
a  prayer  or  a  scientific  premise 
are  used  or  uttered  by  people  ig- 
norant of  their  true  purpose,  and 
for  a  purpose  other  than  the  origin- 
al  one,   to   cause   some   sort  of 
super-natural  event. 
The  first  describes  especially  modern 
magic,   but  may  also  apply  to  early 
magic  (ritual  dance)  and  all  instances 
of  conscious  and  knowledgeable  asser- 
tion of  will.  The  second  applies  es- 
pecially to  medieval  witches. 
An  example  of  this  is  the"magic  words" 
"hocus  pocus"  which  come  from  "Hoe 
est  Corpus"  (This  is  (my)  Body),  the 
consecrating  words  mumbled  by  the 
priest  as  he  elevated  the  Host.  Ignor- 
ant folk  thought  this  was  some  kind  of 
powerful  magic.  The  old  Jewish  tradi- 
tion of  not  pronouncing  the  true  name 
of  God  led  to  similar  abuse  of  the 
wnrd  bv  practitioners  of  magic. 


again  -  he  is  most  probably  "Black" 
and  calls  up  power  and  Manifestations 
within  himself,  ("I  am  he,  as  you  are 
me,  as  we  are  all  together")  denying 
the  traditional  concept  of  supernatural 
beings. 

Today's  astrologers  are  not  scientists, 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  misguided 
-  like  the  scientist  who  dropped  a 
feather  and  a  piece  of  lead  and  inferred 
that  heavy  objects  fall  faster.  He  had 
.  the  scientific  approach  but  was  hamp- 
ered by  his  philosophical  pre- 
conceptions. 

In  the  West,  Stone-Age  man  used  sym- 
pathetic magic  in  his  hunting.  For  ex- 
ample, he  painted  pictures  in  the  depths 
of  caves  of  himself  killing  a  particular 
animal.  This  was  supposed  to  fortify 
him  and  to  help  him  when  he  went  to 
kill  the  beast.  Frequently  he  might 
dress  in  the  skin  of  the  animal  he  was 
hunting  to  fool  the  herd  into  thinking 
he  was  one  of  them,  and  thus  to  creep 
up  undetected  amongst  them, 
Totemism  is  a  kind  of  magic,  or  mys- 
tic relationship  between  a  group  of 
men  and  a  particular  species  of  ani- 
mal, which  was  supposed  to  help  and 
protect  the  tribe.  Similar  beliefs  oc- 
cur among  the  early  North  American 
Indians. 

As  civilization  developed  and  actual 
religious  feeling  grew,  totemism  began 
to  be  replaced  by  a  belief  in  human- 
like gods  and  goddesses.  The  chief  deity 
was  the  Great  Mother.  This  anthro- 
pomorphism had  to  be  explained  and 
demonstrated  by  saying  the  totem  God 
had  married  with  the  Great  Mother. 
This  would  be  why  the  "devil"  of  the 


expression,  and  the  accompanying  psy- 
chic release  incidental,  it  and  other 
exercises  began  to  be  consciously  per- 
formed to  attain  this  release.  "Re- 
ligion," says  Hughes,  "becomes  in- 
creasingly differentiated  from  magic." 
Britain  was  "Christianized"  in  the  fifth 
to  sixth  centuries.  Sporadic  injunctions 
came  out  against  the  Old  Religion  in  the 
seventh  to  thirteenth  centuries  but  the 
Church  was  not  strongly  established 
enough  to  carry  out  persecutions  until 
the  later  fourteenth  century.  But  we  get 
an  edict  from  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury in  the  seventh  century  pro- 
claiming: 

"If  anyone  at  the  Kalends  of  January 
goes  about  as  a  stag  or  bull,  that  is, 
making  himself  into  a  wild  animal, 
and  putting  on  the  heads  of  beasts, 
those  who  in  such  wise  transform  them- 
selves into  the  appearance  of  a  wild 
animal,  penance  for  three  years,  be- 
cause it  is  devilish." 
Penalties  for  practicing  the  old  re- 
ligions were  not  on  the  whole  strict. 
In  Scotland,  reports  Hughes,  the  peas- 
ants of  a  particular  village  were  found 
with  the  parish  priest  dancing  around 
a  phallic  symbol  in  1282t 
"The  cult  of  the  horned  god  went  on; 
and  with  it  the  vestiges  of  paleolithic 
other-consciousness,   released  through 
the  dance,  wsre  still  at  war  with  as- 
cetism  and  rationalism." 
For  centuries  in  the  West,  no  other 
religion  conserved  a  knowledge  of  psy- 
chic matters  -  and  even  this  was  des- 
tined to  become  perverted,  or  obscured 
to  a  large  extent. 

Why  had  the  cult  continued  to  flourish 
in  spite  of  Christianity?  Pennethorne 


Pagan  i  sm 


Male HOhneel  tod 


CMmiAHrr/ 


Magician*, 


Witchcraft 


Modern  Majic 


I  will  explain  the  Time  Line  as  I  go 
along,  but  I  can  point  out  areas  where 
confusion  might  arise.  The  cult  of  the 
Horned  God  merged  with  the  Old  Re- 
ligion but  the  tenets  of  the  Old  Re- 
ligion still  dominated  the  result.  Many 
"covens"  today  are  still  practitioners 
of  the  Old  Religion.  The  spell-casting 
magicians  -  the  old  ones  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  Egyptian,  Manichean  and 
Kabbalistie  tradition  are  seen  as  dis- 
tinct from  practitioners  of  witchcraft, 
that  sordid  phenomenon  which  is  at  its 
height  in  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  dies 
out  sometime  in  the  late  1700's. 
It  is  possible,  although  I  have  found  no 
evidence  elsewhere,  that  "witches"  like 
■Sybil  Leek  have  existed  all  through  his- 
tory, taking  their  starting  point  from 
the  Old  Religion.  According  to  her, 
these  people  worship  one  God,  practice 
healing  and  were  involved  with  ESP 
and  other  PSI  powers.  This  might  ac- 
count for  the  village  "Wise  Woman" 
who  was  sometimes  accused  of  being 
a  witch.  However,  it  may  be  that  "White 
Witches"  are  a  comparatively  modern 
reformed  version  of  the  Old  Religion 
cult.  The  diabolists  are  ritual  worship- 
pers of  the  Devil  and  are  not  very  con- 
cerned with  operative  Black  Magic  (un- 
like Black  Magicians). 
Interest  in  the  Eastern  religious  began 
seriously  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Eastern  magic  would  be  concerned  with 
muid-over-matter  techniques  and  the 
not-yet-respectable  occult  powers  of 
astral  projection,  aura  perception  etc. 
The  modern  magician  is  another  thing 


witches  appeared  so  frequently  in  ani- 
mal costume:  he  represented  the  totem 
God  marrying  the  Great  Mother  (rep- 
resented by  the  tribal  priestess). 
To  me,  the  most  plausible  reason  ad- 
vanced for  the  Chief  Deity's  being  a 
woman  was  that  men  believed  that  since 
only  a  woman  could  give  birth,  then  only 
a  female  principal  could  have  created 
the  earth. 

The  Mother  or  Diana  (or  Isis  or  Ash- 
taroth  or  Danu  -  take  your  pick)  was 
associated  with  the  mixm  and  with  fer- 
tility (mudern  cult  members  still  have 
a  rite  called  "drawing  down  the  moon") 
and  was  worshipped  under  different 
names  and  aspects  all  over  the  world. 
England  came  late  to  having  a  male 
deity  -  circa  100  AD.  Iron  age  Celtic 
art  suddenly  becomes  full  of  a  horned 
god  called  Cernumnus  (equated  with 
Pan,  Diana's  lover). 

Therefore  it  would  seem  the  cult  which 
today  represents  the  Old  Religion  prob- 
ably originated  at  a  time  when  totem- 
ism was  waning,  but  before  the  male 
principal  became  dominant,  since  the 
Cult  asserts  the  supremacy  of  the 
Goddess. 

By  the  time  the  Romans  conquered 
Gaul,  the  upper  classes  anyway  were 
worshipping  a  god  called  Belenus  (Lugh, 
Lucifer)  a  deity  of  light  also  thought 
to  have  been  one  of  Diana's  lovers. 
The  cult  of  Diana  did  not  die  out,  al- 
though diminished.  But  other  changes 
took  place  in  the  Old  Religion.  Where 
dancing  had  been  a  joyous  means  of 


Hughes  points  out  the  contradictory  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  Ages:  "A  religion 
of  ascetic  dogma  and  corrupt  practice." 
There  were  three  reactions  to  it:  The 
reformers  (eg.  Franciscans);  The  here- 
tics (reformers  not  approved  by  the 
Church  -  of  which  Manicheans  will  be 
discussed  later);  reaction  to  the  pre- 
Christian  system  i.e.  witchcraft. 
It  must  also  be  remembered  that  Christ- 
ianity was  a  comparatively  sophisti- 
cated religion  then  and  that  the  Western 
peoples  were  primitive  and  tied  to  the 
land  and  their  animals.  It  was  hard  for 
them  to  believe  in  a  Father  God  without 
a  Mother  God  also.  (We  see  a  tendency 
for  Christianity  to  be  perverted  such  as 
in  Medieval  Ma  r  io  1  a  try.)  However 
Christianity  would  bend  only  so  far 
and  didn't  seem  to  be  concerned  "prac- 
tically" about  the  fertility  of  the  land 
and  animals  like  Diana  was  supposed  to 
be.  The  early  "Christian"  kings  and 
priests  seemed  to  have  accepted  the  suit 
as  almost  complementary  to  Christian- 
ity. Christianity  took  care  of  spiritual 
salvation  but  a  little  sympathetic  oper- 
ative magic  on  the  side,  to  increase 
productivity,  would  help  matters  along  in 
this  world. 

The  Cult's  Lucifer,  consort  of  Diana, 
was  represented  by  the  male  leader  of 
the  coven  (group  of  13)  who  would  be 
dressed  up  as  some  animal  (possibly 
a  confusion  with  Pan,  Diana's  other 
lover).  We  see  Lucifer  or  the  horned 
god  turned  into  the  Devil  by  the  per- 
secuting Church;  the  gods  of  one  re- 


ligion throughout  history  are  turnM 
into  the  devils  of  the  religion  whirh 
supersedes  it.  n 
The  clergy  in  general  start  toeing 
line  by  the  end  of  the  12th  century  a! 
the  Pope  passes  anti-witchcraft  la»s 
Suddenly  "witchcraft"  is  becoming  ••„,.; 
done":  1 

.  Oh  do  not  tell  the  Priest  our  plight 
Or  he  would  call  it  a  sin, 
But  we  have  been  out  in  the  woods  all 
night 

A  conjuring  Summer  in! 
And  we  bring  you  news  by  word  of 
mouth  - 

Good  news  for  cattle  and  corn  - 
(Kipling,  A  Tree  Song) 

The  adherents  of  the  cult  turn  to  witch- 
craft (harmful  operative  magic)  when 
persecution  begins.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  it  is  unlikely  that  very  many 
of  the  witches  in  the  Middle  Ages  re- 
membered that  the  sensual  orgies  they 
indulged  in  had  originally  been  sym- 
pathetic magic  for  fertility. 
It  seems  fairly  evident  that  in  the  Middle 
Ages  withchcraft  underwent  a  radical 
change.  From  being  one  of  the  marry 
pre-Christian  religions  it  comes  to  be 
the  antithesis  of  Christianity.  Firstly, 
in  reaction  to  Christian  asceticism' 
the  "Old  Religion"  becomes  an  outlet 
for  repressions  -  there  are  religious 
and  ecstatic-making  dances,  feats  and 
free  sex.  The  original  purpose  of  these 
are  forgotten.  But  more  importantly, 
when  the  Church  identifies  Lucifer  with 
the  Devil,  and  gets  witches  under  tor- 
ture to  admit  that  they  adored  him  and 
helped  him,  people  are  attracted  to  the 
cult  who  want  to  worship  and  practice 
Evil. 

I  am  suggesting  that  the  Church  and 
the  witches  worked  on  each  other's  be- 
liefs so  that  by  the  hey-dey  of  the 
European  witch  trials  there  were  cov- 
ens who  worshipped  the  Devil  and  at- 
tempted to  use  magic  to  prosper  them- 
selves or  cause  misfortune  to  their 
neighbours. 

Of  course  we  have  only  the  evidence 
from  the  witch  trials  and,  since  this  was 
obtained  under  the  most  horrible  tor- 
tures, its  value  is  questionable.  We 
know  now  that  many  of  the  people  tried 
were  innocent  of  any  connection  with 
covens:  there  might  be  a  village  "wise 
woman"  who  got  blamed  for  a  crop 
failure,  or  some  person  disliked  by 
his  neighbours  -  they  were  just  turned  in 
in  spite.  It  didn't  make  any  difference 
when  they  were  tortured  except  that  a 
true  witch  imght  be  able  to  cheat  pain 
by  smuggled  drugs  or  by  psychic  with- 
drawal. 

I  do  not  think,  as  does  Dr.  Gardener, 
that^  "the  cult"  was  simply  carrying 
on  its  old  worship  of  the  goddess  and 
quiet  little  magics  or  that  the  evidence 
given  at  witch  trials  was  totally  wrong. 
It  is  possible  that  a  very  few  covens 
managed  to  stay  true  to  the  Old  Re- 
ligion. But  ingeneral,  through  corruption 
of  the  existing  covens  or  the  formation 
of  new  ones,  the  Middle  Ages  witches 
were  a  pretty  sorry  lot. 
Any  book  on  witchcraft  will  give  a  run- 
down on  the  witches'  rituals  and  their 
(supposed)  operative  magic  -  i.e.  hex 
dolls,  blights,  the  Evil  Eye.  poison- 
ing .,  .  The  ritual  seems  very  childish 
to  us-pacts  with  the  "Devil",  the  cov- 
enant signed  in  blood,  the  witches' mark, 
familiars,  and  "sabbats"  (not  from 
"Sabbath"  as  supposed,  but  from  Sa- 
bazius,  patron  of  licentiousness  or  pos- 
sibly s'esbettre  -  to  frolic)  where  in 
true  fertility  tradition,  copulation  with 
the  "Devil"  took  place. 
Very  likely  the  people  who  were  hav- 
ing the  success  with  Magic  were  the 
intellectual  diabolists  or  magicians. 
They  had  started  from  the  Old  Religion 

-  the  Egyptian  and  mystical  Eastern 
brand  -  and  had  gone  off  on  a  different 
track  and  practiced  highly  specialized 
Magic.  It  used  to  crop  up  as  Manich- 
aeism  or  some  other  form  of  Gnos- 
ticism. The  Key  of  Solomon,  preserved 
in  Byzantium,  reached  the  West  some 
time  in  the  13th  century.  The  Key, 
banned  by  the  Inquisition  in  1559,  dis- 
cusses names  of  power,  magical  symbols 
and  accessories  -  i.e.  the  proper  clothes, 
wands,  knives,  swords,  perfumes  -  which 
should  be  "virgin":  freshly  made  or 
never  before  used  for  any  other  purpose 

-  how  to  draw  the  circle,  conjuring  and 
necromancy. 
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Illustrated  is  the  Triangle  of  Soloman 
into  which  the  magician  was  supposed 
to  conjure  the  spirit.  It  was  drawn  two 
feet  away  from  the  circle.  TETRAGRAM- 
MATON  is  the  personal  name  of  God  from 
the  Old  Testament  "YHVH",  pronounced 
"Jehovah"  in  many  Bibles.  "From  the 
magical  point  of  view,"  notes  Caven- 
dish, "it  is  fitting  that  the  nam s  of  God 
should  be  of  4  letters,  because  it  was 
the  name  used  to  construct  the  uni- 
verse and  4  is  the  number  of  the  way 
in  which  all  things  are  constructed  and 
organized"  (earth,  air,  fire  and  water). 
The  true  pronounciation  of  the  TETRA- 
GRAMMATON  has  been  lost,  as  the 
Jews  would  not  pronounce  it  (this  a 
characteristic  of  many  old  religions 
and  magic,  that  the  practitioner  were 
reluctant  to  pronounce  the  name  of 
the  God)  and  the  priests  only  said  it 
aloud  one  day  of  the  year.  It  is  said 
that  knowledge  of  the  true  pronounci- 
ation would  give  its  discoverer  tre- 
mendous power.  Aleister  Crowley  and 
several  occultists  before  him  claimed 
to  know. 

PRIMATUM  was  the  name  Moses  said 
which  made  the  earth  open  and  swallow 
up  Corah,  Datham  and  Abiram,  ANAX- 
HEXTON  was  a  word  of  power  given 
to  Aaron,  and  MICHAEL  is,  of  course, 
the  chief  of  the  Angels. 
We  mentioned  Manichaeism.  This  du- 
alist concept  of  the  world,  as  the  bat- 
tleground between  opposing  forces  of 
Good  (God  and  his  angels)  and  Evil 
(Satan  and  the  demons  of  the  Christian 
Bible),  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
magician's  philosophy.  Some  carried  it 
further,  believing  the  great  forces  were 
neutral  and  either  their  positive  side 
(beneficent  spirits)  or  their  negative 
side  (demons)  could  be  called  on.  We 
see  this  more  frequently  among  modern 
magicians.  A  Christian  or  Jew  would 
not  accept  the  modern  or  the  dualist 
view  as  such,  as  they  do  not  admit 
equal  power  of  Good  and  Evil.  How- 
ever, it  seems  fairly  obvious  to  me 
that  Magic  itself  is  a  neutral  operation 
to  be  used  either  for  good  or  ill.  For 
example,  there  have  been  instances  of 
corrupted  priests  saying  a  burial  service 
for  someone  STILL  LIVING  -  surely 
an  instance  of  sympathetic  Black  Migic. 
'When  I  use  a  word,  'Humpty  Dumpty 
said  in  a  rather  scornful  tone,  'it  means 
just  what  I  choose  it  to  mean  -  neither 
more  or  less.' 

'The  question  is,'  said  Alice,  'whether 
you  can  make  words  mean  different 
things.' 

"The  question  is,'  said  Humpty  Dum.oty, 
*which  is  to  be  master  -  that's  all.' 
Carrol,  Through  the  Looking  Glass 
The  Rennaissance  spirit  of  inquiry  led 
many  intellectuals  to  investigate  math- 
ematical magic,  astrology,  the  Kabbala 
and  classical  religion.  The  Kabbala  is 
a  collection  of  writings  partly  in  Hebrew 
(written  between  the  3rd  and  6th  cen- 
tures  AD)  and  Aramaic  (by  a  Spaniard 
circa  1275).  The  basic  ideas  of  the  Kab- 
bala are  also  found  in  Gnosticism 
(gnosis-knowledge).  Knowledge  of  God 
}s  said  to  come  about  either  by  divine 
aspiration  or  sacred  traditions.  The  man 
who  has  this  knowledge  makes  himself 
Part  of  God  since  "to  know  God  is  to  be 
God."  (Hughes) 


The  Kabbala  sets  forth  a  detailed  system 
of  numerology  which  corresponded  the 
letters  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  alpha- 
bets into  numbers,  The  Kabbalist  may 
spend  hours  reducing  verses  of  the 
Bible  to  numbers,  then  rearranging  them 
and  coming  up  with  a  new  word  of  power 
or  revelation  about  the  Divine  Being. 
The  names  of  God  were  looked  upon 
as  a  means  of  communicating  the  know- 
ledge of  God  Himself,  both  from  their 
construction  and  their  literal  powers. 
The  Kabbalistic  names  of  God  are: 
1.  Eheyeh  2.  Jah  a.  Jehovah  4.  El 
5.  Eloah  6.  Elohim  Sabaoth  7.  Je- 
hovah Sabaoth  8.  Elohim  Sabaoth 
9,  Elhi  10.  Adonai,  For  an  explan- 
ation of  these  names,  and  Kabbalism, 
see  Richard  Cavendish  or  Aleister 
Crowley  -  if  you  can  stomach  him. 
We  see  the  magicians  getting  nastier, 
more  secret  and  more  finicky  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  Grimoires 
(-grammars)  of  magic  are  published 
among  which:  the  Lemegeton  (c.1500), 
Arbatel  of  Magic  (1575),  Grimoire  of 
Honorius  (1670),  Grimoirium  Verum 
(18th  cen,),  Grand  Crimoir  (18th  cen.) 
The  Black  Pullet  (1740?)  and  versions 
thereof.  The  Grimoires  very  often  leave 
key  phrases  and  gestures  out  of  the 
ritual,  which  were  to  be  passed  on  orally 
to  the  chosen  few.  (Sorry  'bout  that, 
would-be  sorcerers!) 
A  typical  formula  for  summoning  de- 
mons requires  that  a  goat  be  slain 
with  a  knife  at  a  crossroads  at  mid- 
night to  the  glory  of  Satan.  The  magic 
circle,  fortified  with  words  of  power, 
is  further  marked  out  by  flayed  strips 
of  the  goat  nailed  down  with  4  nails 
from  the  coffin  of  a  dead  child.  Candles 
of  human  fat  are  burned  and  various 
ghastly  objects  are  placed  around  the 
circle  -  such  as  the  skull  of  a  cat 
that  had  fed  on  human  flesh. 
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Diabolism  was  most  often  mixed  up 
with  the  witch  ritual  and  included  the 
"Black  Mass"  a  blasphemous  and  child- 
ish parody  of  the  Christian  one,  usually 
performed  by  a  defrocked  priest.  A  lit- 
urgy of  evil  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  - 
backwards  -  were  said.  The  participants 
would  be  blessed  by  the  left  hand  and 
an  inverted  cross.  Evidence  that  Alice 
Kyteler  had  the  Black  Miss  said  was 
found  in  1324.  Abb.  Guiberg  conducted 
Black  Masses  for  Madame  de  Monte- 
span  to  help  her  gain  the  king's  love. 
The  witches  were  virtually  gone  from 
Western  Europe  by  the  19th  century  but 
diabolism  (ritual  Black  Magic)  lived  on 
as  the  Black  Mass.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  a  number  of  "daring"  types  formed 
"Hell-Fire  Clubs"  which  practiced  this 
sort  of  thing  and  probably  dabbled  in 
sorcery  and  Eastern-type  magic.  J.  K. 
Husymans,  a  member  of  the  "Kabbal- 
istic Order  of  the  Rose  Cross"  in  Paris 
(1890's)  wrote  one  of  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  the  Black  Mass  in  his  novel 
La  Bas.  Paris  was  perhaps  the  most 
notorious  centre  for  these  practices 
and  many  supposedly  respectable  people 
toyed  with  it. 
Auden  was  to  write: 
Do  not  imagine  we  do  not  know 
Or  that  what  you  hide  with  care  won't 

show  at  a  glance  . .  . 
The  sky  is  darkening  like  a  stain 
Something  is  going  to  fall  like  rain  - 
and  it  won't  be  flowers. 

Eliphas  Levi,  born  Paris  in  1810  was 
the  first  great  modern  magician.  He 
intended  to  become  a  priest  but  was 
expelled  from  the  Seminary  for  holding 
heretical  (i.e.  occultist)  opinions.  His 
best  book  is  considered  to  be  Dogme 
et  Rituel  de  la  Haute  Magie.  The  only 
operation  magic  he  is  known  to  have 
performed  is  the  calling  up  of  Appol- 
lonius  of  Tyrana.  Levi,  on  the  whole 
was  more  interested  in  the  theory  of 
magic. 

Circa  1890,  a  very  important  occult 
society,  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Dawn, 
was  formed  in  England.  Members  in- 
cluded W.  B.  Yeats,  Algernon  Black- 
wood, and  Arthur  Michen.  This  society 
concerned  itself  with  the  Kabbala,  the 
Tarot,  ancient  Egyptian  religion,  nu- 
merology, spiritualism,  and  the  study 
of  "the  Intelligent  forces  behind  Nature, 
the  constitution  of  man  and  his  relation 
to  God"  -  thus  said  Samuel  Mathers  who 
became  its  leader  in  1897.  Mathers 
translated  the  Key  of  Solomon,  Sacred 
Magic  of  Abramelin  The  Mage,  and  wrote 
the  Kabbala  Unveiled.  He  also  workedon 
a  system  of  magical  correspondences, 
further  developed  by  his  rival  for  the 
leadership,  Aleister  Crowley.  The  two 
of  them  fought  each  other  tooth  and  nail 
by  all  sorts  of  Black  Magic.  Some 
people  believe  Crowley  thus  was  re- 
sponsible for  Mather's  death  in  1918. 
Aleister  Crowley  -  brilliant  occultist, 
poet,  mountaineer,  possibly  the  fore- 
most of  modern  magicians  -  The  Beast 
666,  drug  addict,  sex  deviate,  joyous 
practicioner  of  degraded  and  abomin- 
able Black  Magic  -  joined  the  Golden 
Dawn  in  1898.  He  was  later  expelled 
for  his  quarrelling  and  set  up  a  rival 
group,  the  Argentinun  Astrum  (Silver 
Star)  but  its  mambership  was  never 
very  large  or  very  distinguished. 
The  obvious  arises  as  to  the  con- 
tradictions in  Crowley's  nature.  The 
answer  would  seem  to  be  that  he  was 
corrupted  by  power  -  he  "knew  too 
much"  and  could  not  resist  using  his 
power  for  his  own  ends,  and  employing 
Black  Magic  to  attain  his  psychic  highs. 
Sybil  Leek,  who  knew  him  well,  says: 
"Had  he  kept  faith  with  the  Old  Religion 
and  not  defected  to  Black  Magic,  his 
name  would  be  the  most  respected  one 
in  occultism  today.  Every  damning  word 
has  been  used  to  describe  Aleister 
Crowley  and  he  deliberately  allowed  it 
to  happen." 

His  greatest  contribution  to  Magic  was 
in  his  rewriting,  revising,  and  clarify- 
ing the  magical  rites.  In  among  all  the 
gobbedly-gook  and  perversion  of  his 
writings,  the  poetryandthemystictruths 
can  be  picked  out.  We  wish  him  better 
gnosis  in  the  next  reincarnation. 
To  conclude,  let  me  re-affirm  that 
MAGIC  is  alive  and  living  all  over  the 
place.  Modern  covens  who  actually  ad- 
here to  the  Old  Religion  form  a  small 
percentage  against  the  pseudo-covens  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  Los  Angeles 
alone.  Ottawa  has  at  least  one,  possibly 
two.  covens  devoted  to  diabolism. 


Nowadays,  Magic  circles  are  usually 
made  to  keep  power  in,  not  power  out 
Magic  tends  to  depend  on  Will  rather 
than  on  Words. 

I  suggest  any  current  rush  to  the  Old 
Religion  cult  may  result  from  exces- 
sive phallic  preoccupation  like  our  pre- 
Christian  ancestors.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  crawl  back  to  our  origins  -  regress 
not  progress.  All  sorts  of  people  seem 
to  have  taken  an  interest  in  operative 
magic,  partly,  I  think,  as  a  result  of  the 
God  is  Dead"  controversy.  Some  people 
have  willingly  chucked  out  God  but  cannot 
seem  to  accept  a  purely  material  uni- 
verse. Good  and  Evil  are  felt  as  con- 
crete forces.  They  long  to  find  out,  as 
man  has  done  through  the  Ages,  what 
makes  the  Universe  tick.  I  personally 
think  that  a  person  who  approaches  Magic 
with  a  "show  me"  attitude  is  looking 
for  trouble.  One  must  have  some  kind 
of  belief  and  faith  to  hang  onto. 
Magic  is  dangerous  because  it  does  not 
admit  that  man  is  Incapable  of  actually 
knowing  the  Totality  of  Things.  LikeAr- 
juna  in  the  Baghvad  Gita,  he  will  beg 
to  have  such  an  overwhelming  vision 
taken  from  him.  But  the  Magician  will 
find  that  he  grasps  at  Nothingness. 


by  Jennifer 
Bulmon 
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Extra- sensory  faculties 
bring  human  benefits 


Drinking  in  the  patch 
with  the  Great  Pumpkin 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

We  received  word  from  Linus 
last  week  that  the  great  pumpkin 
is  about  to  re-appear  bringing 
gifts  and  good-will  to  all  sincere 
young  students  around  the  world. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Linus  has 
decided  to  put  his  faith  in  the 
Head  Beagle,  he  said,  "It  would 
be  interesting  to  see  an  inter- 
view with  ole'  pumpkin  head.  Why 
don't  you  send  a  sincere  reporter 
to  a  pumpkin  patch  on  the  night 
before  Hallowe'en,  and  talk  to  him 
in  a  nice  folksy  manner." 
So,  Thursday  night  we  went  to  the 
quad  and  piled  up  two  hundred 
plump,  ripe  and  sincere  pumpkins. 
In  the  middle  we  left  our  plumpest, 
ripest,  and  sincerest  reporter, 
Catherine  Carleton,  equipped  with 
all  the  proper  equipment  of  a 
star  reporter,  sand  tablets,  stylus, 
dictionary,  and  a  bottle  of  New- 
foundland Screech. 
Here  is  her  report: 
10:45  -  "Geez  is  it  ever  cold! 
What  kind  of  assignment  is  this 
anyway?  I  bet  I  don't  even  get 
a  by-line." 

11:10  -  "What  kind  of  editorsends 
his  beloved  staff  out  to  talk  to  an 
animated  vegetable?  Still  it  would 
be  kind  of  cool  to  meet  Him!  "I'd 
even  drink  Honest  John's  coffee 
about  now  ...  Hey  wait  a  minute, 
Pve  got  this  bottle  of  screech 
here!" 

11:45  -  "I  wish  he'd  get  here, 


there's  nothing  more  frustrating 
than  the  eternal  mumbling  of  two 
hundred  pumpkins." 
12:01  -  "Something's  happening! 
There's  all  sorts  of  weird  music 
coming  from  nowhere!  The  pum- 
kins  are  beginning  to  glow!  "Wait 
...  there's  something  coming 
across  the  top  of  the  pumpkins! 
It's  about  two  feet  high...  it  has 
arms  and  legs  of  some  leaf-like 
substance  ...  I  think  it's  going 
to  speak.  "What  do  you  mean  by 
calling  me  on  the  night  before 
Halloween?  Pm  not  Santa  Claus 
you  know,  I  don't  have  hundreds 
of  little  helpers  to  getthepresents 
ready,  I  work  for  my  living.", 
the  voice  seems  to  becomingfrom 
what  in  a  man  would  be  a  mouth, 
but  in  a  pumpkin  it  has  a  different 
effect. 

"Sit  down  Pump,  have  some 
screech"  I  said  trying  to  act  non- 
chalent.  "Who  are  you  anyway**, 
he  asked"  how  come  you  called 
me,  you  don't  seem  too  sincere," 
"I'm  from  the  Carleton  and  Pm 
supposed  to  interview  you." 
"Ah,  that  explains  it,  there  is  no 
organisation  as  sincere  as  the 
Carleton.  I  bet  they  provided  the 
screech, 

"Anyhow,  what  did  you  want  to 
talk  about?" 

"Well  Pump,  I  notice  you  don't 
think  too  much  of  old  Saint  Nick." 
"Saint  Nick  indeed,  you  know  of 
course,  that  he's  also  the  patron 


saint  of  thieves,  him  and  his  shop 
early  for  Christmas  campaign. 
"He's  nothing  but  a  crass  capital- 
ist, profit  profit  profit.  You  don't' 
see  me  signing  personal  ap- 
pearances with  Eatons  and  Simp- 
sons do  you.  2.. 

"OK  then,  how  do  you  decide  who 
gets  visitations  and  gifts?" 
"Well,  first  there's  the  sincerity 
factor,  if  you're  not  sincere,  you 
don*t  get  visited.  Then,  once  you 
establish  sincereity,  there's  the 
question  of  represent!  vity, 
since  I  can  only  make  a  cer- 
tain number  of  visits,  I  have  to 
decide  whether  those  who  I  visit 
are  representative  of  the  majority 
of  sincere  people  around  them." 
"OK,  now  tell  me  what  you  do 
during  the  rest  of  the  year." 
"As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  a 
secret  identity." 

"Gee,  do  you?  Do  you  think  you 
could  tell  little  old  me," 
"Of  course  not,  how  could  I  en- 
danger your  life  with  such  pre- 
cious information.  Do  you  realize 
that  Santa's  little  helpers  don't 
ca  rry  viol  in  s  in  their  viol  in 
cases." 

So  I  set  about  to  ply  the  Great 
Pumpkin  with  my  charms  and 
screech.  Have  you  ever  seen  a 
two  foot  pumpkin  drink  screech? 
So  anyhow,  I've  managed  to  come 
up  with  yet  another  arleton  scoop. 
The  Great  Pumpkin  is  really  Hon- 
est John  N eison, tunnel-rat. 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

A  cosy  old  house  at  395  Lyon 
(at  Metcalfe)  serves  as  national 
headquarters  of  the  Metaphysical 
Society  of  Canada.  There  is  a 
library  of  books  on  mysticism 
and  the  occult,  and  a  quaint  living 
room  where  meetings  are  held. 
The  vibrations  are  good. 
We  attended  the  Society's  weekly 
open  house  and  discussion  on  a 
Thursday  night.  It  began  at  eight 
but  lasted  far  into  the  night  as  we 
sat  talking  and  questioning  to  find 
out  more  about  the  movement. 
Mrs.  Barton,  founder  of  the  or- 
ganization, is  a  vivacious  woman 
who  still  has  a  British  accent  when 
she  speaks.  According  to  her,  the 
real  founder  is  Loliad  R.  Kahn, 
a  metaphysician  in  Atlantis  whose 
spirit  has  guided  her  thought  and 
action  for  many  years  and  dic- 
tated the  three  books  she  has 
written. 

It  all  began  when  Mrs.  Barton, 
at  age  four,  was  near  death  due  to 
a  childhood  illness.  She  says  this 
period  opened  her  inner  mind  to 
spiritual  influences.  In  1967  she 
started  the  Metaphysical  Society 
with  her  husband,  an  advanced 
clairvoyant,  and  agroupof  friends. 
Now  the  Society  offers  weekly 
courses  in  extra-sensory  devel- 
opment. 

Members  say  the  Society,  a  non- 
profit, non-sectarian  organization 
believes  that  the  extra-sensory 
faculties  aroused  by  spiritual  de- 
velopment represent  a  vast,  un- 
tapped source  of  benefit  for  the 
human  race. 

Mrs.  Barton  says  a  number  of 
highly  creative  individuals  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  have 
had  paranormal  experiences,  and 
she  believes  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  ESP  and  artistic 
creativity. 

One  noted  parapsychologist  be- 
Iives  that  the  evolution  of  man- 
kind is  probably  directed  to  achiev- 
ing the  goal  of  extrasensory  per- 
ception in  humanity;  that  the  human 
being  of  the  future  will  be  able 
to  perceive  without  the  use  of 
known  sensory  channels.  Accord- 
ingly he  claims  that  people  gifted 
with  ESP  are  more  advanced  than 
those  without  these  faculties. 
The  Society  believes  that  every 
human  being  has  the  potential  for 


ESP  development.  They  have  fan™ 
that  by  various  mental  excercise 
it  is  possible  to  increase  th 
quality  and  quantity  of  suPeJe 
normal  experience  in  any  Individ" 
ual;  almost  as  though  some  psych;" 
organ  (or  the  "supra-con sciout 
mind")  can  be  developed,  just  h 
exercise,  as  one  could  develop 
muscle  in  a  well-used  limb. 
But  let  us  quit  the  dry  techni 
calities.  One  must  get  to  know 
the  people  themselves.  Grace,  the 
elderly  woman  who  is  secretary 
of  the  Society  and  spends  her  nights 
as  nurse  for  a  cancer-ridden 
friend  in  hospital,  averages  about 
two  hours  of  sleep  a  night 
"a  person  doesnt  need  any  more," 
Only  three  years  ago  she  was  dis- 
abled  by  arthritis,  but  says  she 
cured  herself  through  a  simple 
faith  that  mind  can  overcome  the 
afflictions  of  the  body. 
Mrs.  Barton  herself  claims  that 
all  illness  is  self-created  by  peo- 
ple's belief  that  they  are  prone 
to  affliction,  and  that  an  advanced 
person  never  gets  sick. 
There  are  the  three  students  who 
live  upstairs  in  the  house,  and 
are  working  to  produce  a  bi- 
monthly magazine  for  the  Society. 
In  this  unique  organization,  they 
are  the  genesis  of  the  younger 
members,  and  say  the  courses  of 
the  Society  have  changed  them  in 
many  ways. 

As  part  of  their  first  lessons, 
members  are  advised  to  just  sit 
alone  for  periods  of  each  day 
trying  to  get  rid  of  all  thoughts 
so  they  are  opened  to  extra- 
sensory perception. 

This  is  an  idea  in  common  with 
most  mysticism,  since  most  people 
are  dominated  by  the  incessantly 
worrying  fore-brain;  only  when  the 
fore-brain  is  repeatedly  told  by  the 
whole  mind  to  shut  up,  canaperson 
become  anything  apart  fromacom- 
plete  puppet  of  the  petty  matters 
of  the  immediate  environment. 
The  Metaphysical  Society  is  so 
named  because  metaphysics  is  the 
philosophy  which  investigates  be- 
ing, and  fundamental  causes  and 
processes.  To  this  end,  it  is  con- 
cerned with  relating  psychology, 
mysticism,  and  ESP  to  modern 
theories  of  energy,  field  force, 
and  vital  structures. 


Technological 
society  has 
spiritual 
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since  Nietzsche's  fictional  prophet 
5,61  nostra  came  down  from  the  moun- 


ten 


God  is  dead," 
have"  "been  searching  desperately 


(in'and  proclaimed  that 


new  E 


"stance,  society,  the  dollar  sign  - 
nhave  been  and  are  being  worshipped 
•th  the  reverence  due  religious  idols, 
nnt  for  many  in  the  past,  and  even 
re  in  the  present,  these  substitule 
Ss  have  not  sufficed.  For  there  sud- 
Siv  appear  great  gaps  in  our  under- 
going. The  most  rigorous  scientist, 
ST  most  devoted  politician,  the  most 
nccessful  businessman  -  outwardly  the 
'°  ,t  confident  of  men  -  all  can  be 
Sen  stunned  at  the  death  of  one  close, 
Z  bewildered  why  their  son  was  born 
,rinpled  and  another  fit. 
'in  short,  modern  man  is  once  again 
j,.  whimpering  lost  child  when  it  comes 
i  death  and  fate.  Death,  to  us  as  to 
5,e  cave-man,   is  the  hideous  black 
Li  and  fate  a  series  of  coincidences 
ind  accidents  in  which  cause  and  effect 
!re  suddenly  suspended. 
Seeing  such  superstitions,  many  today 
•re  attempting  to  make  out  of  life, 
ieath,  and  fate  a  science  in  which 
latural  laws  are  held  to  operate.  Those 
Bho  believe  that  man  survives  death 
Br  that  fate  is  hinted  in  the  zodiac, 
ire  inevitably  termed  superstitious. 
The  occultists,  however,  point  out  that, 
bn  the  contrary,  they  are  merely  in- 
vestigating areas  ignored  by  science, 
Mule  the  superstitious  are  those  who 
believe  that  death  and  fate  lie  outside 
Uie  bounds  of  knowledge, 
[And  the  occult  (occult  taken  to  mean 
nivestigation  of  a  traditionally  closed 
area  of  science)  is  on  the  rise  also 
because  the  god  Progress  is  losing 
tome  of  its  religious  popularity. 
[Men  such  as  Jules  Verne  and  H.  G. 
Wells,   foreseeing   the  superb  living 
Standard  and  technological  progress  of 
le  20th  century,  could  hardly  help  feeling 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 
that  our  age  would  be  one  of  immense 
happiness. 
But  comfort  and  Utopia  are  two  different 
things,  and  most  now  realize  thathowever 
much  progress  in  technology  is  made, 
man  will  still  be  a  basically  neurotic 
and  strangely  frustrated  being,  the  most 
unhappy  of  animals. 
The  lack,  the  new  occultists,  declare, 
is  a  spiritual  one  -  because  if  physical 
and  mental  were  our  only  components, 
the  Olympic  champion  and  the  Ph.D. 
graduate  would  be  in  the  highest  ecstasy. 
Today's  drug  culture,  a  concerted  drive 
to  use  the  whole  potential  of  the  mind, 
is  partly  related  to  the  new  occult,  since 
the  psychedelic  drugs  constitute  for  many 
a  religious  experience,  an  experience 
which  provokes  new  questions  about  the 
ultimate  purposes  of  existence. 
The  result  is  often  a  return  to  ancient 
spiritual  philosophies.  Spiritualism,  as- 
trology, palmistry,  magic  -  all  are 
enjoying  a  cultural  rebirth. 

However,  now  the  occult  has  some 
basis  in  psychological  science  -  much 
can  be  explained  by  the  emotional  power 
of  self-hypnosis,  and  experiments  with 
ESP  have  verified  the  existence  of 
thought-waves  that  can  be  picked  up 
from  another  brain. 
Indeed  the  great  psychologist  Jung, 
studying  the  cause  of  dreams,  found 
enough  to  convince  him  that  some  dreams 
are  religious  revelations,  and  that  man 
enters  a  spiritual  afterlife  after  death. 

However  most  participants  in  the  occult 
believe  not  because  of  scientific  under- 
.  standing,  but  because  they  find  it  works. 
If  an  astrologer  looks  at  you  and  tells 
you  all  the  secrets  of  your  past,  you  will 
believe  in  his  power  in  the  same  way 
that  you  can  turn  on  the  TV  without 
any  understanding  of  how  it  works. 
The  newcomer  to  the  occult  will  likely 
be  surprised  at  how  different  the  var  bus 
groups  are,  and  the  range  of  their  be- 


gap 


liefs.  Some,  like  the  Metaphysical  So- 
ciety, claim  to  be  scientific  and  scorn 
all  mystery  and  magic.  But  other  groups 
and  individuals  find  that  dark  mystery 
is  half  the  fun. 
The  variety  of  the  participants  also 
makes  generalization  impossible.  They 
range  from  schizophrenic  misfits  to 
warm  and  eminently  sane  people,  from 
fools  and  charlatans  to  the  most  in- 
telligent and  earnest.  To  some,  the 
occult  is  a  casual  hobby;  others  consult 
the  I  Ching,  the  daily  horoscope,  or 
departed  spirits  before  their  every 
action. 

Neither  books  nor  advice  can  substitute 
for  direct  experience  with  the  occult. 
As  with  pot,  it  should  only  be  those 
who  have  tried  it  who  judge  whether 
it  is  good  or  bad,  useful  or  harmful. 

And  no  one  should  approach  the  occult 
unless  they  are  open-minded,  yet  skep- 
tical enough  to  separate  nonsense  from 
fact,  and  fiction  from  truth. 


>y./v  :  ■  - 


Practice  faith  healing, 
bring  messages  from  dead 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

MONTREAL  -  The  innocuous  doorway 
along  busy  St.  CatherineStrect  is  marked 
First  Spiritualist  Church.  A  narrow 
staircase  leads  up  to  a  large  neon-lit 
room  full  of  people  on  grey  aluminum 
chairs. 

The  weekly  Wednesday  night  meeting 
is  about  to  begin. 

There  are  mainly  old  ladies,  in  their 
most  flowery  Sunday  hats.  The  heavy 
smJll  of  their  colognes  pervades  the 
air.  At  the  front  of  the  hall  is  a  plat- 
form where  several  women  and  a  man 
sit.  Behind  them,  a  huge  piece  of  blue 
cloth  stretches  to  the  ceiling. 
A  man  in  a  neat  brown  suit  steps  to 
the  front  of  the  platform  and  leads  the 
group  in  a  hymn  from  the  Spiritualist 
Hymnal.  It  is  like  any  other  hymn,  but 
makes  no  mention  of  Christ. 
Then  the  real  proceedings  begin,  and  the 
audience  becomes  more  attentive.  A 
sparse  thin  woman  steps  out  from  the 
front,  closes  her  eyes,  and  wrings  her 
hands  slowly.  She  opens  her  eyes  and 
points  out  into  the  midst  of  the  audience. 
"The  lady  in  the  white  hat,"  she  says 
pointing. 

"Thank  you,"  says  the  lady  in  the  white 
hat.  and  leans  forward  eagerly  in  her 
seat. 

"I  get  a  man  very  close  to  you  -  your 
brother  has  passed  on?" 
"Yes.  Two  years  ago." 
"Well,  they  are  bringing  a  lot  oflove. 
He  says  to  take  tilings  more  easy.  I 
feel  as  though  I  want  to  give  you  some- 
thing. A  bunch  of  azaleas? 

"To*  remember  the  peaceful  garden  - 

you  played  together?" 

"Yes,  we  had  a  big  garden  of  azaleas 

where  the  family  used  to  live." 

The  medium  moves  her  hands  as  though 

weaving. 

"I  seem  to  want  to  move  my  hands  - 
you  do  work  with  your  hands,  weaving.' 
"Yes,  I  sew  for  a  living." 
"He  says  not  to  worry  about  material 
things.  You  are  surrounded  by  love.  1 
can  sec  his  aura  all  around  you.  I  - 
stop  that,"  she  says  waving  her  arm  as 
though  at  a  fly. 

"I'm  getting  someone  very  playful  - 
will  you  stop  that?  -  somebody  named 
Jane  or  Jean,  nol  a  very  close  relative. 
Can  you  think  back?  She  says,  water 
from  the  well." 

"Oh  yes.  My  aunt  Jean.  We  used  logo  to 
her  farm.  She  was  killed inacar crash. 
"Not  to  work  too  hard.  She  says  don  t 
worry  about  your  children,  stop  working 
so  much  for  them  and  make  them  help 
out  in  the  house.  Do  you  follow?" 
"Yes." 

"You,  sir,  in  the  corner  there. 
"Me?"  says  an  old  man  ingreybusiness 

"Yes.  Do  you  by  any  chance  have  a  hip 


condition?  lamgettingalot  of  pain  around 
the  hip  area." 
"Yes,  for  several  years." 
"Spirit  says  it's  fluid  around  the  hip 
that's  causing  the  trouble,  do  you  follow? 
You  do  some  meditation  -  I  see  you  in 
a  living  room,  sitting  with  the  lights  off." 
"Yes,  I've  been  trying  to  do  some." 
"Well,  keep  it  up.  They're  telling  me  to 
keep  working  on  it  because  you  have  a 
lot  of  work  in  future  with  that." 
And  so  il  continues.  In  an  evening,  the 
medium  may  give  messages  to  ten  people 
in  the  audience.  To  some  she  gives 
names  or  descriptions  oi  Ike  departed, 
which  arc  mostly  but  not  always  recog- 
nized. Some  she  merely  advises  on  their 
work  or  life  -  tells  one  that  he  is  going 
to  lose  his  job  in  the  next  month  but  not 
to  worry  since  a  better  one  will  follow, 
another  that  she  will  lake  a  trip  abroad 
and  stay  longer  than  intended.  With 
others  still  she  claims  to  get  a  sickness 
vibration  and  sometimes  diagnoses 
illnesses. 

As  the  final  hymn  is  sung  and  the  meeting 
disperses,  a  few  in  the  congregation  look 
disappointed  that  no  spirits  wanted  to 
talk  to  them.  . 
Before  die  meetings,  faith  healing  is  done 
in  a  small  adjoining  room.  The  healer,  a 
young  accountant,  lays  his  hands  on  the 
afflicted  person  and  concentrates  Ins 
energy  for  a  few  minutes.  Reportedly  lie 
has  groat  success  giving  temporary  re- 
lief for  such  largely  psychosomatic 
things  as  colds,  headaches,  and  muscular 
aches  -  and  doesn't  attempt  to  cure 
serious  disease. 

It  becomes  clear  that  the  messages  are 
not  rigged,  particularly  when  you  are 
given  one  yourself.  But  often  messages 
are  absurdly  vague  and  universally  ap- 
plicable, and  one  begins  to  wonder  how 
much  of  the  medium's  gift  is  shrewd 
character  analysis  and  perhaps  tele- 
pathy. ... 
Certainly  the  group  is  not  very  profit- 
conscious.  One  attends  the  mee  tags  and 
healing  for  free,  and  the  Spiritualist 
Church  does  not  advertise  its  existence. 
Says  a  leading  member,  "there  snoneed 
to  advertise,  men  people  are  ready,  they 
find  their  way  here.  Spirit  leads  them. 
The  Spiritualists  believe  vaguely  mood, 
but  see  Christ  as  an  advanced  human,  not 

toetag^are  always  packed;  many  in  the 
audience  have  been  attending  for  yea", 
some  will  continue  to  do  so  until  they 
pass  on,  and  even  then  may  continue  to 
attend  -  in  spirit, 
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Le  Hibou  -  rewarding  experience 


Thurs.  Fri.  Sat. 
DAVID 
WIFFEN 


Sunday 
Music-Thynge 

doors  open  8:30  P.M. 

152  Metcalfe  St. 
233  7547 

coi.  of  Gloucester 


October  28  -  November  2 


david  rea 


November  4  -  9 


sonny  terry  and 
brownie  mcgbee 

LE  HIBOU 

521  Sussex  Dr   233  -  0712 

hiboutenanny  every  nionday 
after  hours 
every  friday  &  Saturday 


Spending  an  evening  with  David 
Rea  is  a  rewarding  experience. 
Not  only  is  he  a  very  competent 
singer,  he  is  also  a  fine  guitarist. 
Rea's  early  career  began  in  ac- 
companying such  folk  greats  as 
Gordon  Lightfoot,  Ian  and  Syliva, 
and  Tom  Rush.  A  couple  of  years 
ago,  David  decided  to  go  solo  and 
he  is  undoubtedly  going  to  make 
a  significant  mark  on  the  con- 
temporary folk  scene. 
The  Ohio-born  Rea,  now  working 
out  of  New  York,  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  numerous  artists.  The 
music  of  Jim  my  Rodgers  (not  to 
be  confused  with  the  Post  Cereal 
one)  appears  to  have  instilled  the 
country  flavour  into  Rea's  ar- 
rangements. Other  influences,  Rea 
claims,  include  Merie  Haggard, 
Merle  Travis  and  Johann  Sebas- 
tien  Bach.  (Quite  a  combination.) 
Much  of  David's  material  is  made 
up  of  his  own  songs  and  those 
written  in  conjunction  with  others, 
notably  Felix  Pappalardi.  The 
pieces  show  a  keen  insight  into 
the  subject  matter.  The  lyrics 
range  from  J.he  light-hearted  to  the 
romantic  to  obscure  modern  verse. 
Many  are  concerned  with  the 
ubiquitous  therm?  of  "the  blues." 
Musically,  they  are  memorable  and 
fast-moving,  achieved  not  so  much 
from  up-tempo  execution  as  from 
clever,  tasteful  arrangement.  Da- 
vid's songs,  because  the  vocal 
and  guitar  leads  are  so  well  co- 


Those  Kozmic  Blues  again 


They  are  going  to 
kill  you 

SISTER  GEORGE 


Die  Schauspieltruppe  Zurich 

(The  Zurich  Ensemble) 

presents  (in  German) 
J.W.V.  Goethe: 

IPHIGENIE  AUF  TAURIS 

with  Maria  Becker  and  Robert  Freitag 
Thursday,  November  6,  1969 
Alumni  Theatre,  H.S.  Southam  Hall 
Carleton  University,  8.30  p.m. 
Tickets  available  from  German  Department,  231-2681 


Presented  by  Corfefon 
Language  C/ub  of  Otlt 


/versify  (n  cof  foroborof  ion  wi'fft  the  Germai 
and  fho  Cerf  von  Conrord  Foundation,  Inc. 


ANOTHER  JSA  PRESENTATION 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


Involving  at  all  levels 

ordinated,  have  a  habit  of  flying 
by  before  they  can  be  totally  ap- 
preciated. This  is  no  flaw,  for  it 
encourages  the  listener  to  conn- 
back  for  second  helpings,  as  I 
intend  to  do. 

Perhaps  a  word  or  two  should  be 
said  about  Rea's  guitar  work,  for 
in  earlier  years  this  was  what 
brought  him  to  musical  renown. 


The  first  thing  that  one  notices 
is  that  Rea  tends  to  come  down 
hard  on  the  strings  of  his  Martin. 
His  touch  is  anything  but  gentle. 
A  heavy,  beat  sound  results  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  sweet- 
er, more  delicate  stylings  of  some- 
one like  Red  Shea.  However,  the 
gutsy  tone  produced  by  David's 
inventive  musical  mind  links  up 
perfectly  with  has  fast-paced  ar- 
rangemeiits  and  contributes  to  the 
overall  stunning  effect  of  h  i  s  ma- 
terial. Rea  fills  the  room  with 
emotional  sound.  .His  exDert  use 
of  the  D  tuning  and  the  speed  of 
his  finger  -  and  flat-picking  styles 
are  two  other  important  factors 
to  keep  in  mind  when  you  assess 
David  Rea  yourself. 
In  performance,  Rea  gives  himself 
totally  to  the  audience.  Le  Hibou 
has  had  a  series  of  artists  in 
recently,  notably  Keith  MuKie,  who 
have  possessed  this  important  as- 
pect of  performing.  All  too  often 
forgotten,  the  process  of  externa - 
lization  is  necessary  for  in-depth 
audience -artist  rapport.  The  lis- 
tener cannot  truly  involve  himself 
with  human  emotions.  Rea  coims 
across  powerfully  in  this  respect. 
David  will  ba  at  le  Hibou  until 
Sunday.  He  is  involving  at  all 
levels  -  musically,  poetically  aud 
personally.  Though  he  will  soon  be 
on  record,  the  best  way  to  ap- 
preciate these  qualities  isbygoing 
to  see  him  fn  live  performance. 


Jan  is  J op I'm. .  very  much  alone  no 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Janis  Joplin's  newestalbum  proves 
that  Big  Brother  and  the  Holding 
Company  needed  her  more  than  she 
needed  them. 

In  fact,  I  Got  'Dem  01'  Kosmic 
Blues  Again  Mama!  shows  the 
group  to  be  completely  inessential 
to  Joplin's  developmsnt  as  an  ar- 
tist. The  album  is  total  environ- 
ment blues;  it  is  very  powerful  in- 
strumentally  and  Joplin's  own  pow- 
er is  the  only  thing  that  prevents 
her  from  being  overwhelmed.  As 
it  is,  she  masters  her  musical 
backup  with  fine  control. 
Her  voice,  with  its  well-known 
chameleon-like  qualities,  slides 
from  smooth  to  raucous,  falsetto 
to  bass,  whisper  to  scream  as  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  mood  and 
the  style  of  the  song.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  timbre  of  her  voice  which  cre- 
ates the  mood  and  style  as  much 
as  the  instruments  do. 
The  instrumantal  track  is  worth 
listening  to  as  well.  Strings,  piano 
and  organ  are  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, but  what  you  want  to  pay 
special  attention  to  are  the  horns 


-  a  baritone  and  tenor  sax  and  a 
trumpet.  In  fact,  the  album  is  so 
much  a  musical  tour  de  force,  it's 
sometimes  difficult  to  pay  much 
attention  to  the  lyrics,  but  that's 
worth  the  fforttoo.  The  impression 
of  a  deep,  abiding  loneliness  comes 
across  very  strongly,  especially 
in  the  songs  Joplin  wrote  herself - 
One  Good  Man  and  Kozmic  Blues 
(soon  to  be-released  as  a  single). 
That  man  is  basically  alone  and 
moving  on,  and  that  he  invariably 
falls  short  of  his  capabilities  is 
conveyed  best  in  Kozmic  Blues, 
perhaps  the  most  fundamentally 
human  song  on  the  album:  "I 
ain't  never  gonna  love  you  any 
better,  babe/And  I'm  never  gonna 
love  you  right."  This  is  a  slow, 
smoky -bar -after-hours  type  song 
with  a  predominant  bass  sound, 
Another  especially  good  number 
is  Work  Me,  Lord.  While  a  tra- 
ditional-sounding blues  lament,  it 
comes  across  as  a  strangely  con- 
temporary song.  Backed  up  by 
inobtrusive  cymbals,  bass  and 
touches  of  horn,  Joplin  conveys 
with  great  depth  and  feeling  the 
aura  of  alienation  and  dispirited 


pessimism  that  is  so  cri 
today.  1 
Great  feeling  and  dpeth  , 
into  One  Good  Man,  a  slonj 
and-guitar  number.  Joplin] 
the  song  and  she  sings  it  I 
means  it;  if  she  does,  it  isi] 
ment  of  almost  total  aloneia 
the  not -too-hopeful  possibii 
maybe  this  aloneness  canm 
en. 

Try,  much  in  the  sam?  ga 
faster-paced  and  has  almta 
band  sound-  It's  relj 

calm  for  Joplin  and  perhaps 
best  cut  to  start  the  al 
Love  Somebody,  the 
number  of  a  few  years 
been  Joplinized  and  is  to 
recognizable  as  the 
group's  song.  I  must  ;  " 
lin's  version  takes  some 
used  to:  it  comes  across 
in  the  context  of  the  whole 
than  when  it's  played  alone, 

As  whole,  I  Got  'Dem 
mic  Blues  Again  Mama! 
good  listening.  One  gets 
pression  that  this  is  Joplin 
us  how  it  is  with  Joplin 


) 


Opus  -  Professional  but  uninspirin 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Searching  for  a  word  to  describe 
Ronney  Abramson,  folksinger  ap- 
pearing at  the  Opus  coffeehouse, 
was  no  easy  task  but  Ifinallycame 
up  with  one  -  "uninspiring".  Miss 
Abramson's  mjsic  was  certainly 
pleasant  and  relaxing  and  it  re- 
vealed her  basic  talent  but  it  was 
by  no  means  the  type  to  knock  you 
off  vour  chair 

Certainly  Ronney  deserves  much 
credit  for  the  fact  she  played  ori- 
ginal material,  made  excellent  use 
of  the  folk  picking  guitar  style  and 
explored  every  facet  of  her  quiet 
and  melodic  voice.  Unfortunately 
the  show  lacked  range.  Each  song 
contained  the  quaint,  elusive  pic 
turesque  lyrics  augmented  by  in- 
tricate finger  picking  on  guitar, 
while  the  tone  of  the  songs  re- 


mained constantly  sombre,  a  qua- 
lity produced  by  the  incessant  use 
of  minor  chords.  In  being  original 
Miss  Abramson  revealed  a  sur- 
prising lack  of  originality. 

Cinderella  Sunshine,  Miss  Abram- 
son's opening  number,  was  slightly 
reminiscent  of  Joni  Mitchell,  sung 
in  a  high  vocal  with  nice  control 
and  sound  drops.  A  descriptive 
song  of  Montreal  followed,  then 
Footsteps,  a  pleasant  ballad  show- 
ing fine  finger  picking  and  a  very 
effective  chord  progression. 
Her  finest  number  of  the  night 
came  next.  Entitled  Atson's  Har- 
bour, this  was  the  first  number 
that  displayed  dynamics  in  either 
vocals  or  guitar.  Prevalent  in  this 
piece  were  effective  highs  and 
lows  vocally,  while  musically  it 
contained  subtle  tempo  modifi- 
cations. 


A   Christmas  song,  an 
song  with  tonal  quality  P6 
related  to  theme  and  one 
By  The  Bridge  brought  us 
Abramson's  finest  guitar 
one  minute  instrumental  of 
position  by  Bach.  Her  a£ 
was  excellent,  note  timbre 
above  all,  played  with 
After  that  her  next  piece 
To  Leave  You  Train  seemeo 
anticlimatic. 
As  I  said  Ronney  Abram 
uninspiring.  Unfortunately 
displayed  poise  and  experts 
fessionalism  and  involve 
her  music. 

Metaphorically  she  needs 
wave,  a  wave  that  will  It- 
down  and  bring  you  splutter 
up  to  the  surface.  Musi" 
s  h  o  w-w  i  s  e  Ronney  Ab 
needs  extra  guts. 


THE  KNACK 
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Wl  til 

RITA  TUSHINGHAM 


TONIGHT 


and 


Theatre  "A' 
Three  Showings' 


PLUS:  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Marvel  Plus 


MICHAEL  CRAWFORD 
'Apple  Orange  Tree"  by  David  Mallby 


Members  Free 


4:30 
7:30 
10:00 
Others  -  75« 


Western  melodrama  breaks  up  audience 
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by  Elizabeth  Buchan  Kimmerly 

Sock'n  Buskin  overcame  a  thin 
preachy  plot  to  prove  that  they 
are  still  worthy  of  the  CUDL 
award  they  won  last  year. 
"The  Death  and  Life  of  Sneaky 
Fitch",  a  rather  silly  takeoff  of 
the  myths  of  the  Old  West,  was 
given  life  and  great  good  humour 
by  a  capable  cast  with  some 
original  comic  talent. 
Peter  Blais,  as  the  Reverend  Stan- 
ley Blackwood,  mesmerised  the 
audience  with  his  wildly  funnypor- 
trayal  of  what  could  have  been 
a  foolish  character.  Whenhe rears 
back  with  the  Fire  of  God  in  his 
eye,  the  audience  literally  does 
not  breath,  lie  stares  into  in- 
finity, his  voice  deepens,  there  is 
power  and  conviction  in  his  tone, 
he  marches  to  the  saloon  door, 
he  pauses,  he  turns,  and  simpers 
"Let  us  Pray." 

The  rest  of  the  cast  is  almost 
as  good.  Harry  Holrmn,  as  the 
town  undertaker,  used  John  Dief- 
enbaker's  voice  to  great  advan- 
tage.  The  rest  of  the  cast  had 
trouble  at  first  with  the  Western 
accent  but  soon  sounded  as  if  it 
was  natural  to  them. 
Considering  the  dialogue  he  had  to 
deliver,  Charles  Ewert  did  a  very 
good  job  as  the  Singer. 
The  audience  laughed.  The  aud- 
ience applauded. 
They  were  quite  right. 


Arts  Centre.,  superb  acting  in  black  comedy 


by  Debbie  Munro 

om  the  first  tumble  onto  the 
ge  through  the  successive  tum- 
■s  in  and  out  of  bed,  hot  water 
I  the  intricacies  of  alchemy,  to 
final  dark  twist,  The  Alchemist 
a  brilliant  and  vitriolic  success. 
3  action  follows  the  adventure 
one  Captain  Face  (alias,  Jer- 
y  the  butler)  who  turns  his 
ster's  house  into  a  combination 
i,  curse  and  body  shop.  Ably 
londed  in  his  attempts  to  re- 


lieve the  public  of  its  virtue  and 
its  purse  by  Subtle,  the  Alchemist 
(Powys  Thomas)  and  Dol  Common, 
the  Bawd  (Jane  Casson),  he  romps 
and  rails  his  way  through  every 
misadventure.  The  trio  pander  to 
every  profitable  vice;  their  trade 
takes  in  people  from  all  walks  of 
life. 

This  situation  allows  for  the  an- 
alyzing of  the  whole  spectrum  of 
human  character,  singly  or  in 
groups.  There  are  avaricious  Pur- 
itans whose  minds,  boggled  with  the 
problems  of  legalizing  the  counter- 


NOW  OPEN 


feiting  of  Dutch  dollars  cannot  see 
the  destruction  of  their  ethic.  Sir 
Epicure  Mammon  cannot  be  recon- 
ciled to  his  limited  wealth  and 
sexual  prowess  and  so  falls  easy 
prey  to  the  mutual  attractions  of 
the  philospher's  stone  and  the 
"mad  noblewoman's"  charms. 
A  motley  collection  of  vain  and 
pretentious  clerks,  dazed  widows, 
quarrelsome  scots,  hesitant  shop- 
keepers and  henpecked  neighbors 
fills  out  the  number.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  honnette  hom.ne  - 
here,  a  cynical  gambler  -  who 
sees  through  the  whole  web,  but 
his  clearsightedness  and  his  at- 
tempts to  ruin  the  trio's  game  are 
not  rewarded  as  one  would  expect. 
Jonson's  comedy  is  a  black  look  at 
the  follies  of  an  age  which  he  felt 
to  be  disintegrating;  everything 
that  was  not  for  sale  was  up  for 
grabs.  In  its  slashing  comments 
on  the  state  of  human  morals,  the 
play  leaves  untouched  no  tender 
area. 

The  black  comedy  vein  of  the  play 
evokes  not  so  much  a  laugh  as  a 
rasp  in  the  throat,  This  is  brought 
into  sharp  relief  through  Gascon's 
tightly  controlled  direction:  unlike 
Hamlet,  this  presentation  does  not 
suffer  from  a  sense  of  inaction  or 
loss  of  direction. 

The  individual  performances  bear 
out  this  sense  of  unified  atmos- 
phere; the  players  have  returned  to 
characters  they  belonged  to. 
Powys  Thomas,  whose  Polonuis 
was  one  of  the  few  saving  graces 
of  Hamlet,  gives  a  powerful  inter- 
pretation of  Subtle;  he  is  at  once 
farcical,  savagely  satiric,  and  al- 
most dangerous.  Whether  he  is  try- 
ing to  dissolve  Face,  conciliate  Dol 
with  a  sword  at  his  nose  or  con  the 
first  of  his  many  gulls,  he  comes 
through  with  the  cynical  attitude 
that  no  one's  being  moral.  Thomas 
moves  from  the  double-visioned 
role  of  con-man  as  honest  al- 
chemist-priest to  straight,  slap- 
stick without  a  grate. 
Bernard  Behrens,  the  protagonist 
Jeremy/Face,   brings  to  a  rich 


part  an  even  richer  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  the  triple  role  of  Jeremy  play- 
ing Captain  Face  who  occasionally 
masks  as  the  alchemist's  assist- 
ant, he  ranges  over  the  reactions 
and  human  traits  with  sureness  and 
agility.  He  becomes  the  jaunty  ser- 
vant, the  impassioned  lover  (who 
nonetheless  has  an  open  eye  to  the 
dollar),  the  conniving  pimp  and  the 
sneaky  assistant,  with  equal  con- 
trol. 

Dol  Commn  is  another  vibrant 
creation  with  Jane  Casson  bringing 
out  the  vulgarity  and  hardness  of 
Dol's  make-up.  She  is  seen  taking 
her  knocks,  wrangling,  entreating 
and  seducing  with  ease.  There  is 
an  underlying  unity  in  Jane  Cas- 
son's  performance  which  brings 
out  the  depth  of  Dol's  character- 
When  William  Hurt  (Mammon) 
walked  on  stage,  the  audience 
snickered;  in  those  first,  silent 
moments,  he  projected  -  in  a  walk 
-  the  salient  points  of  Mammon's 
character.  When  he  gave  his  first 
monologue  on  what  he  planned  to 
do  with  his  wealth  and  renewed 
youth,  he  rocked  back  and  forth 
in  increasing  excitement  and  an- 
ticipation, and  finally  collapsed, 
the  audience  broke  into  applause. 
The  character  keeps  developing 
along  these  lines;  Mammon's  greed 
his  gullibility,  his  pathetic  and  al- 
most tragic  desire  to  remain  young 
are  revealed  both  raucously  and 
subtly  as  the  con-game  p  r  o- 
gresses. 

The  minor  parts  are  as  meticu- 
lously created  as  the  major  ones. 
Anne  Anglin  is  Dam?  Pliant:  as 
in  Hamlet  (where  she  played 
Ophelia)  she  has  little  to  say. 
yet  manages  to  convey  a  living 
character.  She  creates  a  char- 
acter the  cross  between  a  plucked 
chicken  and  a  dazed  pigeon  through 
the  use  of  facial  expressions  (or 
lack  thereof)  and  body  movement. 
A  bit  of  reading  about  alchemy 
can  help  enrich  aspects  of  the 
play.  Then  go  see  it. 


Th 


ey  are  going  to 
kill  you 


SISTER  GEORGE 


TRUE 
OR 

FALSE? 

1.  Tampax  tampons  are  a 
"new"  development. 

True  False 

2.  Unmarried  girfsuse Tampax 
tampons. 

True.  _  False__ 

3.  It's  better  not  to  bathe 
during  your  period. 

True  False— 

4.  Tampax  tampons  are  for 
active  women  only. 

True    False  _ 

5.  It's  easy  to  learn  how  to  use 
Tampax  tampons. 

True  .  False_ 

6.  Once  you've  tried  Tampax 
tampons  you'll  wish  you  had 
tried  them  sooner. 

True  ,  False_ 

ANSWERS: 

X.  False.  Internal  menstrual  pro- 
lection  actually  dates  back  to 
the  early  Roman  days,  but  it  re- 
mained for  an  American  doctor 
to  develop  Tampax  tampons. 
That  was  more  than  30  years 
ago  and  since  then  women 
and  girls  have  used  over  25 
billion  of  (hem. 

2.  True.  Any  normal  girl  of  men- 
strual age — married  or  single — 
who  can  insert  Tampax 
tampons  without  discomfort 
can  use  them  with  complete 
confidence. 

3.  False.  You  can  lub  or  shower 
—  even  swim  —  when  you're 
wearing  Tampax  tampons. 
Contrary  to  superstition,  water 
can't  hurt  you,  and  cleanliness 
is  particularly  important  during 
your  period. 

4.  False.  Active  girls  especially 
appreciate  the  freedom  of 
Tampax  tampons  but  even  the 
"mdoorsy"  lypes  like  their  com- 
fort and  convenience,  too. 

5.  True.  Remember  there  had  to 
be  a  first  time  for  everyone. 
Just  relax,  lake  your  time  and 
follow  the  simple  directions  in 
every  package  of  Tampax 
tampons. 

6.  True.  If  you  don't  believe  it, 
ask  any  friend  who  uses  them. 


LE  CHATEAU 

At  last  -  for  Ottawa 
The  original  boutique 
unisex 
174  Rideau  Vive  L'amour 


Nov.  9,  8  pm 


Carleton  Gym 


ALLEN  GINSBERG 

in  a  benefi  t 
for  Americian  War  resisters 

TICKETS  SI. 50  Students  52.00  Gen. 
on  sale  at 
Tunnel  Junction   Nov.  3-8 
9am,  -  9pm. 
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^Film:  Syndicate  then  politics 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


There  are  all  kinds  of  interest- 
ing things  you  can  pull  out  of 
a  movie  like  They  Came  to  Rob 
Las  Vegas.  There  are  all  the 
usual  ones,  like  crime  doesn't 
pay  (ha,  ha,  they  get  caught)  and 
greed  leaves  no  room  for  patience 
etc.  but  it's  the  more  contemporary 
stuff  that  makes  it  worth  while. 
There  is  very  good  comment  on 
the  fact  that  while  man  is  still 


very  fallible  most  of  his  inven- 
tions arent. 

It's  a  rather  convoluted  plot.  Gary 
Lock  wood  plays  the  leader  of  a 
gang  attempting  to  steal  seven 
and  a  half  million  from  a  security 
company.  The  company  carries  the 
wealth  infantastically  impregnable 
trucks,  which  company  president 
Lee  J.  Cobb  keeps  insisting  are 
absolutely  impregnable.  But  not 
quite. 

For  added  interest  it  turns  out 


^Film :  Entertaining 


by  Dion  McGrath 


It  was  bound  to  happen. 
Now  that  Hollywood  has  started 
making  detective  movies  again, 
trying  to  recapture  the  style  - 
and  box-office  returns  -  of  the 
Humphrey  Bogart  and  Dick  Powell 
vehicles  of  the  forties,  it  was 
inevitable  Uiat,  sooner  or  later, 
someone  would  rediscover  Ray- 
mond Chandler. 

Chandler,  by  far  the  best  of  the 
"hard-boiled"  school,  provided 
the  source  for  such  classics  of 
the  forties  as  The  Big  Sleep  and 
Murder,  My  Sweet.  Now,  he  and 
his  detective  hero,  Philip  Mar- 
lowe, turn  up  again  in  an  adapta- 
tion of  The  UttJe  Sister,  retitled 
Marlowe,  presumably  because 
Marlowe  has  more  oomph,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  than  The  Little  Sister. 
Actually,  the  film  is  perhaps  closer 
in  spirit  to  Chandler  than  any  of 
the  previous  adaptations.  Mar- 
lowe 's  intellectual  p  r  e  t  e  ntions 
have,  of  course,  been  played  down 
(What  kind  of  tough  movie  detec- 
tive is  a  chess  expert,  anyway?) 
and  his  sex  life  played  up  (an 
economic  necessity  -  in  the  course 
of  seven  novels  and  numerous  short 
stories,  Marlowe  slept  with  only 
two  women,  and  ended  up  marry- 
ing one  of  them),  but  it's  still 
Marlowe,  the  cynical  outsider  con- 
templating a  corrupt  world  with 


a  bitterness  relieved  only  by  sar- 
castic wit, 

Stirling  Silliphant's  script  keeps 
much  of  Chandler's  original  dia- 
logue, aptly  amended  with  curt, 
crisp  witticisms  in  the  style  of 
the  master.  The  result  is  some 
of  the  mist  polished  dialogue  in 
a  mystery  film  in  years,  and,  like 
the  best  of  Chandler,  completely 
natural. 

Paul  Bogart,  a  television  director 
for  many  years,  but  a  newcomer 
to  films,  proves  that  he  can  tell 
a  story  with  pace  and  economy; 
from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
his  ability  to  make  a  visual  state- 
ment with  maximum  coherence 
and  minimum  undue  emphasis  is 
a  joy  in  itself.  It  may  not  seem 
like  much,  but  it's  things  like  that 
that  keep  a  film  going. 
-Tames  Garner,  playing  Marlowe, 
gives  one  of  his  best  perform- 
ances to  date,  suggesting  a  Dick 
Powell  of  the  sixties.  Rita  Mor- 
eno, too,  is  very  good  as  a  bitchy, 
libidinous  stripper.  And  for  all  you 
silent-movie-childstar  fans, 
there's  even  Jackie  Coogan  in  a 
bit  part,  although  I'm  sure  Chaplin 
never  expected  him  to  turnoutthis 
way. 

Gayle  Hunnicut  does  nothing  to 
allay  my  long-held  suspicion  that 
she  is  actuallya  cleverplastic dis- 
guise. Well,  you  can't  have  every- 
thing. 

Perhaps  not  a  great  film,  but  good 
for  an  entertaining  evening. 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Corfelon  Unlvcrs 

Today  and  Saturday 

THE  CHAIRMAN"'"^' 

:  Vegas" 
ce  Lee  J  Cobb 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 


Starting  Monday!  Adult  Entortainm 

"The  Magus"  Michoel  Colnc,  Anthony  Qutnn 

"The  Night  of  the  following  Day" 
Marlon  Srando  Richard  Boone 


National  M 

Am  Centre 

Orchestra 

V  Orchestre  du 

i 

W    Centre  national 

f  desArts 

REPEAT 
PERFORMANCE 
FOR  STUDENTS 


ALL  SEATS  $1.00! 

FIRST  -  COME  FIRST  -  SERVED 

8:30  p.m.  WEDNESDAY,  NOV.  5 

(Repeot  of  the  subscription  concert  of  Nov.  4) 

Guest  conductor:  Victor  Feldbrill 
Soloists:  Witold  Malcuiynski,  pianist 

James  Morton,  clarinettist 

PROGRAM 

BRITTEN:  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Frank  Bridge 
CHOPIN:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2. 
WEINZWEIG:  Divertimento  (or  Clar  inet  and  Strings 
BEETHOVEN:  Symphony  No.  4. 

Tickets:  11:30  a.m.  to  2:00  p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Tunnel  Junction 
Monday  at  Residentd 
Monday  at  Residents  Cafeteria 

At  Nat  ional  Arts  Centre  Box  Office  10  o.m.  to  9  p.m. 
Friday,  Saturday,  Monday,  Tuesdoy,  Wednesday. 


that  Cobb  does  not  really  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow  either. 
He  is  in  cahoots  with  the  syndicate. 
Enter  Jack  Palance  as  a  some- 
what unscrupulous  Treasury  agent 
and  you  have  three  parties  working 
to  roughly  the  same  ends,  without 
any  of  the  three  involved  being 
completely  aware  of  the  fact. 
In  an  exceedingly  clever  holdup 
Lockwood's  gang  steals  the  ar- 
moured truck  and  hides  it  away 
very  neatly  but  are  unable  to  get 
inside  till  the  end  of  the  movie 
and  by  that  time  the  various  nets 
have  closed  in. 

Acting  on  the  part  of  the  prin- 
cipals is  good  enough.  It's  an  in- 
ternational production,  which  us- 
ually means  European  capital  and 
crew  and  American  leading  actors. 
Believe  it  or  not  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  and  German  interests  all 
had  a  finger  in  this  pie.  It  is  di- 
rected at  good  pace  by  Antonio 
Isasi,  who  co-scripted  it  with  Cam- 
eron, Ula  and  Eisinger.  Consist- 
ently good  photography  by  Juan 
Gelpi, 

Second  in  the  duo  this  week  is  The 
Chairman,  laughingly  called  The 
Most  Dangerous  Man  in  the  World 
in  England.  Both  titles  are  mis- 
leading because  the  movie  has  rel- 
atively little  to  do  with  Mao  and 
the  second  is  just  a  come-on. 
With  typically  competent  but  un- 
distinguished direction  on  the  part 
of  J.  Lee  Thompson  and  a  mediocre 


Gregory  Peck,  in  his  role  in  The  Chairman,  trying  to  learn 
structure  of  a  new,  food-growing  enzyme  from  the  Chinese. 


script  by  Ben  Maddow  this  movie  is 
almost  equal  to  a  good  Man  from 
U.N.C.L.E.  show. 
This  timo  old  poker-face  Gregory 
Peck  is  an  internationally  famous 
scientist  who  is  really  a  spy  on  his 
way  to  China  to  learn  the  structure 
of  a  new  enzyme  developed  by  the 
Communists.  This  new  enzyme  en- 
ables  them  to  grow  food  in  any 
kind  of  climate. 

Peck  is  backed  by  American,  Eng- 
lish, and  get  this,  Russian  intel- 
ligence, and  lor  purposes  of  com- 
municating with  him  he  lias  a 
radio  transmitter  implanted  in  his 
mastoid  membrane  (someplace  in 
his  head)  which  enables  them  to 
hear  everything  he  does.  Appar- 
ently this  is  not  such  a  wild  idea 
and  has  really  been  done. 
Peck  is  told  he  nr.ist  go  and  steal 
the  enzyme  in  case  China  wants  to 


use  it  to  convert  the  world  sta^ 
ing  masses  to  Maoism^Anyuf,^ 


ocratic  country  like  China 
not  be  above  blackmailing "Z 
world.  What  Peck  is  not told  w 
there  is  also  a  coil  of  high  * 
plosive  wrapped  around  this  traS 
mitter  in  his  head. 
And  after  all  the  hokum  and  shod 
ing  and  near  international  incid^ 
Peck  with  his  head  mostly  mta! 
returns  with  the  enzyme.  Ar 
the  final  bitter  irony.  Demo 
humanitarian  America  ami  En 
land  also  refuse  to  publicize/ 
use  the  enzyme  because  of,  sri 
we  say.  Apolitical  consequence 
Once  again,  politics  triumphs™ 
humanity. 

Next  week  catch  The  Magus,  mefc 
physical  mystery,  and  a  tale | 
thrilling  kidnap  The  Night  of  (J 
Following  Day. 


Parking  Garage  Delayed 


The  parking  garage  is  now  expected  to  be  completed  in  late  December 
and  available  for  occupancy  by  January  3rd,  1970. 

This  year's  fee  for  parking  garage  permit  holders  will  be  adjusted  in 
the  near  future.  Details  will  be  forwarded  in  the  mail. 


"'THE  ROYAL  HUNT  OF  THE  SUN'  IS 
A  VERY  ENTERTAINING  MOVIE.  The 

ironic  story  of  Christianity's  rape  of  supposedly  innocent 
empires,  in  the  name  of  God  and  in  the  interests  of  gold 
. . .  Robert  Shaw  plays  Pizarro  with  a  marvelous  mixture 
of  arrogance  and  innocence.  Christopher  Plummer  is 
Atahuallpa,  a  role  that  allows  him  to  do  all  the  things  a  per- 
former longs  to  do.  He's  as  fascinating  as  he  is  outrageous." 

-N.Y.  Times 

"MAGNIFICENT  ACTING.  Makes  for  good  theatre, 

On  Stage  and  On  Screen."  -Saturday  Review 

"SAVAGE  ELEGANCE.  LAVISH  AND  BEAUTIFUL. 
ROBERT  SHAW  IS  SUPERB.  CHRISTOPHER 
PLUMMER  MAGISTERIAL  AND  PRIMITIVE." 

,  -Newsweek 

NOW 
PLAYING 


Robert  Shaw  Christopher  Plummer 
"The  Royal  Hunt  of  the  Sun" 

Nigel  Davenport  Michael  Crait  Andrew  Keir  William  Marlowe 
James  Donald  and  Leonard  Wliitinc 


CANADIAN 
PREMIERE ! 


-  L«J  

NIGHTLY  AT  7.15-920 
SAT.  SUN.  5.30  -  7.35  •  JMO 
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Life  in  "the  third 


By  Cathie  Drew 

Starvation,  both  physical  and  mental,  was  far  removed 
from  my  life  as  a  North  American,  middle-class 
university  student  here  in  Ottawa.  Then  one  day 
walking  down  the  Carleton  tunnels  I  saw  a  sign 
advertising  a  competition  for  a  student  delegate 
to  be  sent  to  Peru. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  an  experience  which 
opened  both  my  mind  and  my  feelings  towards  the 
many  millions  of  poverty  stricken  in  our  world 
today. 

The  Optimist  clubs  of  Ottawa  West,  Carleton,  and 
Cornwall  had  decided  to  sponsor  one  student  on  the 
tour  "'Canadians  for  Development  and  Peace"  to 
visit  Canadians  doing  volunteer  work  in  Peru. 
I  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  competition 
and  on  May  11,  1969, 1  was  on  my  way  to  Lima,  Peru. 
The  first  part  of  Peru  I  visited  was  Iquitos,  a  town 
in  the  north  eastern  jungle  which  can  be  reached  by 
plane  only. 

From  there  I  travelled  up  the  Amazon  by  boat  to  the 
small  village  of  Indiana. 

Three  C.U.S.O.  workers  were  working  in  Indiana. 
One  was  a  nurse  helping  run  the  small  medical 
clinic.  Another  girl  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  other 
arts  and  crafts  in  the  girls'  section  of  the  technical 
school  in  the  village. 

CUSO  workers  ran  schools 
The  final  C.U.S.O.  volunteer  operated  the  radio 
broadcasting  station  which  brought  news,  music, 
educational  and  religious  programs  to  the  many 
radio  listeners  throughout  the  remote  jungle  areas. 
A  technical  school  in  the  village  run  by  both 
Canadians  and  Peruvians  attempted  to  teach  the 
children  and  adults  skills  which  could  bring  some 
revenue  to  the  very  poor  area  of  Indiana. 
Boys'  and  girls'  boarding  schools  were  operated 
by  the  Canadians  to  allow  ax  least  a  few  more 
children  in  these  remote  areas  to  obtain  some 
education.  The  government  education  programs  in 
this  part  of  Peru  were  extremely  weak,  and  the 
Canadians  could  help  but  a  little  to  solve  the 
great  problems  of  the  lack  of  proper  education. 
Subsistance  farming  and  fishing  was  still  the  life 
style  of  most  of  the  inland  peoples  and  modernity, 
medical  assistance,  and  technical  development  had 
not  reached  any  of  these  areas. 
1  returned  to  Lima  and  stayed  in  Comas,  one 
section  of  the  enormous  "barriadas"  or  shanty- 
town  slum  areas  which  spread  out  like  monstrous 
sores  for  miles  along  the  coast  on  either  side  of 
Lima. 

"Not  his  turn  to  eat" 

But  a  small  group  of  Canadians  or  any  other 
nationality  of  volunteers  cannot  begin  to  solve 
the  ever  increasing  problems  of  Comas.  The  popu- 
lation rises  each  year  as  more  desperately  poor 
people  leave  the  jungle  and  sierra  areas  to  find 
work  which  does  not  exist  for  them  in  Lima.  Food 
is  very  scare  in  Comas;  meat  does  not  exist 
for  the  majority  of  people.  Meals  consist  mostly 
of  sweet  potatoes,  and  if  a  family  is  a  little  more 
well  off  there  may  be  some  rice  and  a  variety 
of  vegetables. 

A  not  too  uncommon  response  of  a  restless  child 
in  school  is  that  it  was  not  his  turn  to  eat  that 
morning. 

Comas  is  made  up  of  massive  rows  of  homes, 
most  of  them  one  low  story  high,  based  on  earthen 
floors.  Most  of  these  hovels  are  much  woi-se 
than  the  conditions  we  here  in  Canada  would  name 
unsuitable  for  animal  shelter,  let  alone  for  human 
use. 

Mud  and  straw  homes 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  attempt  to  live  in 
the  mud-brick  or  straw  homes  of  Comas,  denied  even 
the  basic  necessities  of  electricity  and  running 
water. 

The  work  of  the  Canadians  in  the  mission  which 
hosted  me  was  focussed  on  the  parish  community 
centre.  A  nurse  ran  the  medical  health  clinic 
with  the  help  of  a  Peruvian,  and  a  Peruvian  dentist 
as  well  as  a  social  worker  both  donated  their 
time. 

The  Canadian  sisters  were  very  active  in  mothers' 
clubs,  teaching  them  basis  home-economics  -  sewing, 
knitting,  nutrition,  economic  planning.  Youth  groups 
provided  fun  and  potential  leadership  development 
for  the  children  and  young  adults. 
A  water  project  was  the  main  concern  of  one  of 
the  Canadian  priests.  This  was  a  community  effort 
to  bring  water  to  at  least  a  few  more  homes. 
Experiments  in  new  and  better  forms  of  house 
building  are  also  being  carried  out  by  the  Cana- 
dians in  Comas. 


Little  colour  exists  in  Comas.  The  streets  are 
dusty  and  dirty,  the  houses  are  brown,  the  sky  is 
covered  with  a  fog  for  seven  months  of  the  year. 
In  other  words,  life  in  the  barriadas  is  dull,  dark, 
and  depressing.  Lack  of  employment  creates  a 
struggle  for  life  from  day  to  day  for  many  people. 
Social  degradation,  economic  and  physical  depriva- 
tion reign.  The  eradication  of  these  conditions  will 
take  much  more  than  the  courageous  work  of  a 
group  of  volunteers. 

From  Comas  I  went  south  to  the  two  small  towns 
of  Chincha  Alta  and  Chincha  Baja.  Mere  Peruvians 
live  in  hopeless  poverty  on  the  large  farms, 
haciendas.  The  peasant  situation  is  akin  to  that 
of  European  pea  sants  of  the  feudal  era.  They 
toil  long  days  for  small  wages;  less  than  a  dollar 
a  day  to  ffed  ones  family  can  lead  nowhere  but 
to  starvation,  depression,  and  agony. 

Social  Structures  must  be  changed 

The  Canadians  in  this  area  realized  little  can 
be  done  unless  the  whole  social  structure  of  the 
situation  changes  so  that  the  peasants  can  have 
land  to  farm  themselves,  with  the  assistance  of 
experts. 

My  return  to  Lima  was  made  by  bus.  I  spent  19 
hours  crammed  into  a  broken-down  bus  which  rattled 
as  it  passed  over  the  rough  dirt  roads  of  the 
ascent  on  to  the  sierra  and  then  down  the  other 
side  of  the  Andes  to  Lima.  The  seats  were  like 
stone;  the  windows  would  not  stay  shut  and  I  was 
awakened  from  my  uncomfortable  sleep  by  blasts 
of  cold  air  while  passing  over  the  sierra. 
I  feel  that  on  this  trip  I  came  as  close  as  one 
could  to  understanding  the  harshness  of  Peruvian 
peasant  life.  But  even  then  my  perception  was 
incomplete.  I  had  subjected  myself  to  cold,  hunger, 
and  aching  voluntarily.  Their  life  of  suffering  and 
struggle  is  not  their  own  choosing. 
The  work  of  Canadians  I  saw  in  Peru  was  cour- 
ageous, and  on  the  greater  part  progressive,  but 
volunteer  work  in  scattered  areas  is  not  sufficient. 


A  NEW  CHOICE 


To  be  rich  in  the  world  or  today  is  to  be  faced  with 
a  choice;  arc  we  going  to  respond  to  the  problem 
of  underdevelopment,  or  not? 
For  many  of  us  this  choice  seems  remote  and 
impersonal.  Slogans  reign.  "Let  the  Government  do 
it  .  Let  business  do  it".  "Let  them  help  them- 
selves .  Like  all  slogans  they  quieten  our  con- 
sciences and  leave  the  issues  in  oblivion.  Voices 
are  raised  m  despair  saying  we  lack  the  political 
mil.  ^et  we  still  do  not  choose,  or,  in  our  re- 
tusal  to  respond,  do  choose.  The  consequences  are 
the  same  for  the  exploited  and  the  dead 
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Foreign  aid  patterns  need  changing 


f  ■//  Ryan,  S./.,  economics 
-sur  3t  Carleton,  spent 
•  this  past  summer 


wilh  him  follow ) 


July  and  August  in  Latin 
Fr~  Hyan.  Why? 

1 10  L.A.  during  the  summer  as 
jLpment  economist  to  try  and  see 
■  there  was  any  relationship  be- 
'  l,at  I  was  teaching  in  economic 
inient  to  my  students  and  what 
tually  happening.  I  had  an  in- 
■np  suspicion  that  at  times  what  I 
aching  was  not  relevant.  Ialso  went 
a  look  at  aid  in  general,  particu- 
-oject  aid,  but  also  at  the  attitude 
[n  Americans  to  this  aid.  Thethird 
was  to  see  what  the  Church  in- 
ient was. 

$  dominant  impressions? 

find  a  tremendous  amount  of 
il  a  tremendous  amount  of  disa- 
m'ent  tliat  things  haven't  happened 
And  everywhere  I  found  a  tre- 
us  anti-Americanism;  a  feeling 
stration,  maybe  more  among  the 
ctuals  than  among  others,  that 
ow  the  Americans  must  be  re- 
ble  for  it  all  -  that  no  matusr 
they  do  on  their  own,  yet  the 
the  trade  patterns,  the  aid  pat- 
are  decided  outside  the  country 
'hey're  poor,  and  everytime  they 
round  they  find  a  price  fixed  or 
erican  controlled  firm  or  they  find 
Dn't  get  aid  because  their  govern- 
lasnt  behaved.  It's  not  all  the 
if  the  U.S.,  it's  the  whole  world 
ire,  the  international  pattern  of 
aid  which  the  Americans 
jidn't  create;  but  the  U.S.  is  the 
y  closest  to  them,  and  the  one 
iuld  possibly  change  it. 

_  Pearson  Report  calls  for  drastic 
cturing  of  trade  and  aid;  what 
Canada's  responsibilities  here? 

eel  Canada  could  perhaps  be  a 
"  in  this,  better  than  the  U.S. 
ii  think,  especially  after  being 
that  Canada's  role  is  one  of 
to  find  new  ways  and  then  trying 
pressure  on  the  U.S.  to  follow 
how  to  change  aid  patterns  .  .  . 
we  have  here  a  possibility  of 


being  a  bit  of  a  gad-fly  as  we  have 
tried  to  be  in  the  case  of  fied  China 
NATO  and  things  like  this. 

Q:  What's  your  assessment  of  the  Pear- 
son report  -  and  of  its  chances  of  be- 
coming more  than  just  another  hefty 
dead  letter? 

It  brings  together  a  wealth  of  eco- 
nomic knowledge,  a  wealth  of  factual 
detail  on  the  actual  development  situ- 
ation in  the  world.  It  helps  one  get  at 
the  guts  of  where  development  is  at 
and  also  the  report  comes  up  with  very 
specific  recommendations  for  the  World 
Bank,  other  world  agencies,  as  well  as 
for  different  countries,  on  many  issues. 
It's  a  major  achievement .  .  .  However, 
you  still  feel  it's  in  the  Western  bias, 
that  it's  really  set  up  in  the  traditional 
'stage-theory'  or  'take -off- theory'  per- 
spective. It's  as  if  all  countries  must 
inevitably  follow  the  same  pattern  as  we 
did  -  this  is  an  overly-narrow  conceptof 
economic  development,  however  nu- 
anced. 

Now,  is  it  a  pious  dream?  Obviously  a 
lot  of  people  will  think  that  it  is  Pearson's 
pie  in  the  sky.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
people,  especially  in  U.N.,  World  Bank, 
and  government  circles,  who  will  be 
happy  they  have  some  authoritative  ref- 
erence, some  common  norms  and  tar- 
gets. So  at  least  it  suggests  some  rules 
for  the  game.  You  can  reject  this  rule  or 
that  one,  but  you  can't  ignore  the  re- 
port. Also,  I  would  hope  that  since  it 
is  Pearson's  report,  Canada  will  provide 
some  leadership  in  following  it.  If  we 
do,  it  means  increasing  our  aid  commit- 
ment 20%  a  year  in  the  next  five  years. 

Q:  How  effective  has  been  Canada'said? 

What  the  Pearson  Report  has  shown 
us  nakedly  now,  as  many  had  suspected, 
is  that  there  is  an  awful  lot  of  water  in 
our  aid.  We've  been  talking  as  if  we've 
been  doing  something  really  big;  in  fact, 
when  you  add  up  the  aid  over  the  past 
years  it  hasn't  been  that  big  and  in  many 
cases  it's  been  a  way  of  selling  our  own 
surplus  products  at  our  prices  .  .  . 
I'm  hoping  very  much  that  the  present 
government  is  going  to  get  more  cour- 
ageous in  aid.  For  instance,  that  it  won't 
just  channel  its  aid  throughgovernments 
-  the  people  who  have  most  to  lose  through 
change  -  but  also  through  private  agen- 
cies, whether  these  be  church-related, 
or  foundations,  or  research  centres  in 
L.A.  I  hope  they'll  find  a  way  to  support 
people  who  want  change,  people  who  are 


doing  a  lot  of  popular  education,  trying 
to  hft  people,  making  them  conscious  of 
their  own  desperate  situation,  getting 
them  organized,  because  they  need  new 
pressure  groups  to  force  the  restruc- 
turing of  their  society.  So.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  why  die  Canadiaugovernment 
couldn't  channel  a  lot  of  aid  creatively 
through  these  private  agencies  or  active 
people  with  strict  accounting  and  evalu- 
ation. This  would  be  perhaps  my  biggest 
hope  coming  back  from  L.A. 

Q:  What  about  the  involvement  of  those 
mast  concerned  -  the  Latin  Americans 
themselves? 

There  are  a  lot  of  Latin  Am?ricans 
who  are  well  trained,  many  in  Canadi- 
an, American  or  European  universities. 
These  people  could  very  easily  help 
us  get  to  know  better  the  real  problems 
of  development.  I've  thought  myself  how 
essential  it  would  be,  in  a  faculty,  to 
have  one  of  these  people  visiting,  even 
on  a  semester  basis  to  try  and  give  us 
a  corrective  to  how  we  teach  development 
...  I  think  it's  a  duty  of  the  university, 
if  we're  going  to  talk  aboutdevelopment, 
whether  in  the  history  class,  or  eco- 
nomics, or  sociology,  or  political  sci- 
ence, to  ensure  that  the  students  be 
exposed  to  people  of  this  type;  they 
might  be  less  tidy  in  their  analyses, 
but  they've  got  the  experience,  and  many 
have  good  training  ...  it  would  be  good 
for  both  students  and  profs,  because 
you  somehow  feel  that  if  you  go  down 
to  L.A.  as  a  Canadian,  you  come  back 
and  talk  about  development,  but  you're 
still  biased;  you've  got  your  own  focus, 
whereas  these  people  have  something 
quite  different  to  give  us.  I  feel  Uiat 
in  the  present  situation  a  lot  of  the 
research,  thinking,  and  experience  on 
development  in  L.A.  is  lost.  We  tend 
to  pick  out  a  project,  and  we  judge 
it  by  Canadian  standards,  and  then  it 
comes  up  here  on  a  piece  of  paper 
and  looks  good,  and  so  a  Canadian 
makes  a  judgement.  Finally,  if  there's 
an  evaluation,  a  Canadian  goes  down 
and  says  it's  alright.  Well,  I  don't 
think  this  has  much  to  do  with  develop- 
ment. Development  is  surely  something 
much  broader  based.  Anything  we're 
doing  shout  fit  in,  not  only  regionally 
but  also  nationally,  to  some  sort  of 
an  overall  programme.  And  I  think  with 
all  the  difficulties  involved  the  Latin 
Americans  have  the  last  say,  as  well 
as  the  primary  say,  in  it. 


Books:  Suggestions  for  further  reading... 


nment  and  Change:  Carl 
f  and  Richard  Shaull. 
Ulan  Company  New  York, 


uthors  dissect  and  dem- 
*  a  frightening  inescapable 

pion  -  that  the  underdevelop- 
■thirds  of  the  world's  nations 
Winning  to  see  revolution 
only  sure  entry  to  their 
Place  in  the  world. 
1  brilliant  summation  of  a 

lc(or  that  cannot  be  ignored 

F°"temporary  American  po- 

lseene. 

Elesby  presents  a  critique 
^'M  ican  foreign  policy-spe- 
p  in  Vietnam-and  uncovers 
£  believes  are  the  real  rea- 
ET  lheir  there. 
_a  Shaull  contributes  an  as- 
sessment of  what  this  re- 
hrv  fervour  means,  where 
,e  from,  where  it  will  go, 
■^  theological  insights  can 
^ht  to  bear  on  it. 

(atuxe   of  the  Non-Western 
vera  Micheles  Dean.  New 
ca*  Library,  New  York  1965. 

ra  Micheles  Dean,  in  col- 
succint   historical  sum- 
or  Political,  economic,  so- 
* 'cultural  developments  in 
^s,  shows  why  she  be- 


lieves that  certain  traditions  in 
these  countries  pose  vital  pro- 
blems, both  for  the  nations  con- 
cerned and  for  the  world  as  a 
whole.  The  book  points  up  the 
vast  tasks  of  modernization  by  the 
Non-Western  nations  and  examines 
technological  innovations  which 
might  speed  up  the  process  of 
development,,  With  profound  under- 
standing the  book  strikes  to  the 
heart  of  the  East-West  conflict 
the  new  nationalism  and  the  "re- 
volution" of  rising  expectations 
which  animate  the  poor  but  fiercly 
proud  countries  when  encountered 
on  the  world  stage  with  the  ad- 
vanced nations  of  the  West,  par- 
ticularly the  United  States.  Finally, 
it  explores  the  prospects  for  co- 
operation between  the  develop- 
ed and  the  developing,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations. 


Restless  Nations:  A  Study  of  World 
Tensions  and  Development.  For- 
ward by  Lester  B.  Pearson.  Dodd. 
Mead,  &  Company,  New  York  1962. 

The  most  demanding  theme  in  our 
time  is  the  critical  tensions  with- 
in and  among  the  restless  nations 
of  the  world  and  the  problems 
of  establishing  workable  partner- 
ships between  countries  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Here,  a 


group  of  distinguished  leaders  in 
international  thought  -  Paul  Hoff- 
man, Thorkil  Kristensen,  W.  Ar- 
thur Lewis,  Jose  Mayobre,  Tom  J. 
Mboya,  G.L.  Mehta,  Max  Milli- 
kan,  B.K*  Nehru,  Barbara  Ward 
and  others  -  explore  the  challenge 
of  these  tensions,  define  the  goals 
for  world  development  and  ap- 
praise the  practical  steps  toward 
these  objectives.  Representing 
points  of  view  from  Africa,  Asia, 
Europe,  Latin  and  North  America, 
these  writers  study  the  problems 
of  development  from  the  aspects 
of  politics,  economics  and  educa- 
tion- 


Economic  Theory  and  Under- 
developed Regions:  Gunnar  Myr- 
dal.  University  Paperbacks,  Lon- 
don 1965. 


ur.  MyrdaPs  classic  work  points 
out  that  economic  inequalities  be- 
tween nations  are  increasing;  and 
he  argues  that  this  is  bound  to 
happen  when  the  free  play  of  mar- 
ket forces  is  allowed  to  continue 
unchecked. 

"Around  the  central  argument 
there  cluster  loosly  a  number  of 
disquisitions  on  value  judgments  in 
economics,  on  colonialism,  on  the 
criteria  of  national  planning,  and 
on   international   trade.   All  are 


stimulating,  all  are  valuable  . .  - 
a  good  book." 

The  Economist 


International  Aid:  I.M.D.  Little, 
J.M.  Clifford.  Aldine  Publishing 
Company.  Chicago  1966. 

An  introduction  to  die  problem 
of  the  flow  of  public  resources 
from  the  rich  to  poor  countries, 
this  book  is  a  comprehensive  an- 
alysis of  the  economics  of  in- 
ternational aid  that  provides  a 
systematic  framework  for  under- 
standing, assessing,  planning  and 
executing  of  programs. 
Though  much  has  been  written  in 
the  last  decade  on  different  as- 
pects of  international  aid,  this 
book  is  the  first  to  synthesize 
information  on  all  facets  of  aid 
and  to  investigate  the  consequences 
for  both  the  donar  and  the  re- 
cipient nations,  of  the  transfer 
of  public  resources  in  aid  pro- 
grams. 

The  book  systematically  covers 
all  aspects  of  the  programs  of  the 
United  States,  United  Kingdom, 
Soviet  Union,  China,  the  United 
Nations  and  other  donors.  In  ad- 
dition to  broad  coverage  of  aid 
programs,  it  analyzes  details  of 
the  aid  relationship  todiscernthe 
function  and  relative  importance  of 
the  different  variables  of  aid. 


Unity  or  Poverty  -  The  Econ- 
omics of  Pan-Africanism:  R.H. 
Green,  A.  Seidman.  Penguin  Af- 
rican  Library,   Baltimore  1968. 

Pan  Africanism  has  existed  as  a 
sentimental  dream:  it  is  now  cry- 
stallizing into  an  economic  ne- 
cessity. Such  is  the  theme  of  this 
new  study  written  by  two  authors 
whose  knowledge  of  Africa  is  prac- 
tical as  well  as  academic. 
In  very  few  years  the  revolution 
in  Africa  has  brought  political 
freedom  to  almost  forty  African 
states.  But  the  strategy  of  de- 
velopment for  a  continent  which 
lags  so  far  behind  in  technology 
now  demands  the  greatest  possible 
degree  of  economic  integration. 
The  fragmented  economics  of  a 
patch-work  of  states  set  clear  lim- 
its to  the  prospect  of  economic 
growth  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
continent  is  being  distorted  and 
divided  by  the  dependence  of  its 
various  political  part  on  foreign 
assistance. 

These  effects  are  analyzed  here 
by  Green  and  Seidman  in  order 
to  underline  the  present  need  for 
African  self-reliance.  They  sug- 
gest too,  practical  steps  by  which 
the  divided  states  can  come  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  contin- 
ental planning,  so  as  to  achieve 
the  "economies  of  scale",  which 
are  vital  to  Africa's  future. 
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YOUNG  WORLD  MANIFESTO 


To  all  young  people,  everywhere,  from  the 
Young  World  Assembly  meeting  in  Rome 

Half  the  world  does  not  have  enough  to  eat. 
Each  year,  as  a  result,  many  millions  die 
young,  as  if  shot  by  the  guns  of  a  tyrant. 
Many  more  are  maimed  for  life  by  hunger, 
in  body  or  in  spirit. 

We  say  to  you,  this  suffering  can  and  must 
be  stopped.  When  all  of  us,  whether  we 
live  with  it  or  far  away  in  the  rich,  well-fed 
countries,  make  up  our  minds  to  end  this 
hunger,  we  can  do  it. 

The  earth  is  ruled  mainly  by  people  out  of 
touch  with  the  young  world.  They  know 
that  men  starve  and  die  in  millions.  But 
they  think  it  more  important  to  make  guns, 
bombs,  warships,  rockets,  to  send  us  to 
fight  one  another,  than  to  provide  seed  and 
water,  schools  and  hospitals,  so  that  we 
might  feed  and  serve  one  another. 

Twenty  years  ago  today,  men  of  foresight 
set  up  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations,  to  lead  the  attack 
on  hunger.  Many  eat  better  than  they  would 
have  done  without  it.  Yet,  after  20  years, 
there  are  more  hungry  people  than  ever  be- 
fore.  In  another  20  years'  time,  if  we  do  not 


act.  there  will  be  yet  more,  famine  will  haunt 
many  lands  and  we  shall  be  fighting  one  an- 
other again.  We  must  prevent  such  an  out- 
come through  the  mobilization  of  the  young 
world. 

Know  your  power  and  know  what  you 
must  do 

If  you  live  in  a  rich  country,  you  have  wealth 
to  share.  Tell  your  fellow  countrymen  about 
the  hunger  in  other  lands.  Demand  of  your 
governments  that  much  more  of  the  nations' 
wealth  —  very  many  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  —  should  go  to  world  development. 

If  you  live  in  a  poor  country,  demand  ade- 
quate food  for  your  fellows.  Do  not  turn 
your  backs  on  the  land  and  people  who 
provide  the  food;  instead,  work  with  them 
for  rural  development.  Plan  with  them,  so 
that  starting  with  what  little  they  have,  they 
themselves  can  develop  in  body  and  in  spirit. 

If  you  are  educated  in  special  knowledge 
and  skills,  do  not  accept  the  old  priorities. 
Know  that  science  and  technology,  that  can 
send  men  into  space,  need  only  to  be  re- 
leased into  the  poor  lands  to  work  even 
greater  miracles.  See  that  your  skills  are 
used  to  help  the  needy. 


If  you  are  a  young  parent,  resolve  to  endl| 
the  suffering  of  children.  Know,  too,  how  tol 
plan  the  size  of  your  family,  so  that  thel 
progress  of  all  is  not  compromised. 

Let  us  all  make  plain  to  the  rulers  that  the 
division  of  the  world  into  rich  and  poor 
must  end  and  that  we  know  that  efforts 
equivalent  to  the  many  billions  of  dollars 
wasted  on  armaments,  are  needed  to  devel-| 
op  the  world.  Let  them  know,  too,  that  if  I 
political  or  financial  systems  prevent  a  jus' 
distribution  of  food  and  wealth,  those  sys- 
tems must  be  replaced. 

Above  all,  we  must  show  our  willingness  to  T 
work  for  world  development,  and  demand  jg 
that  we  be  given  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  M 
Mankind  is  one  family,  in  which  each  of  us  [c 
has  the  duty  to  help  the  other.  c 

r 

t 

We  who  are  meeting  at  the  Young  World  o 
Assembly  have  pledged  ourselves  to  this  L 
struggle  as  countless  other  young  peop'elh 
all  over  the  world  have  done.  Our  general  h 
tion  has  power  and  knowledge  that  no  Prel  t 
vious  generation  has  ever  had.  With  these  , 
we  must  create  a  world  in  which  the  huma11  , 
spirit  is  set  free  from  hunger  and  want,  f"r'  I L 
ever. 

Done  at  Rome,  16  October  1965 


BUDGET  CUT 


Here's  Mud  in  your  Eye  


Students  who  have  to  trundle 
through  mud  to  get  to  the  main 
campus  bus-stop  have  been  prom- 
ised action  by  the  planning  and 
construction  department. 

Mr.  Wedderman  of  planning  and 
construction  said  he  will  act  im- 
mediately to  have  grave!  put  over 
ine  muddy  area  of  the  parking  lot 
on  the  way  to  the  bus- stop.  But 
ne  said  it  would  be  impractical  to 
Pave  the  area,  since  it  is  being 
used  by  construction  trucks  at 
I'ork  on  the  new  Student  Union 
"Hiding. 

Until  construction  trucks  leave 


the 


Tea  once  the  building  is  com- 


peted in  March,  an  asphalt  path 
10  be  installed  across  the  lawn 
on  the  river  side  of  the  Steacie 
"uilding  will  serve  as  a  route 

I  Tom  the  bus-stop. 


Until  March,  students  are  ad- 
vised the  easiest  path  is  to  walk 
several  feet  down  the  road  in 
front  of  the  bus  and  enter  the 
tunnel  system  through  the  main 
entrance  of  the  Steacie  building. 

Although  the  parking  lot  path 
will  be  gravelled  over,  it  will 
continue  to  be  wet  and  messy, 
especially  in  winter. 

Moreover,  the  present  wood 
planks  over  the  puddle  area  of 
the  path  will  remain  during  the 
winter.  These  planks  have  them- 
selves become  coated  with  mud 
and  are  hazardous  on  wet  days. 

However,  Wedderman  said  that 
next  March  the  whole  path  will 
be  improved  and  sewers  installed 
to  clear  water  collected  in  the 
pathway. 


Money  spent  by  council  in  the 
fiscal  period  March  15  1969  to 
March  14  1970  will  be  over  $142- 
000. 

Total  revenues,  based  on  income 
from  student  fees,  yearbook  sales, 
newspaper  advertising,  and  mis- 
cellaneous, is  $146,050. 

The  difference,  of  about  $2500, 
will  stay  in  a  contigency  fund  to 
be  passed  onto  next  year's  council. 

But  how  to  spend  what,  wasn't 
a  decision  for  council  to  make. 

It  took  three  meetings  and  19 
hours  of  discussion  for  council  to 
allocate  the  maney  it  had  to  spend. 

In  the  process,  budget  requests  of 
$660  by  the  Ham  Radio  Club  and 
$500  for  the  purchase  of  the  CUS 
education  library  were  eliminated: 


cuts  were  made  in  every  major 
item,  including  Radio  Carleton 
($585);  The  Carleton  ($2,000);  the 
activities  society  ($2,000);  the  Bri- 
tish university  exchange  program 
($500);  Sock  'n  Buskin  ($500);  and 
the  office  of  the  communications 
commissioner  ($1300). 
Operating  expenses  of  council 
are  in  the  area  of  $35,000;  this 
includes  $20,884  for  salaries  and 
honoraria  for  the  two  council  sec- 
retaries and  for  the  executive  of 
council. 

Publication  expenses  total  about 
$50,000,  including  $12,000  for  the 
yearbook  and  $28,473  for  The  Carl- 
eton. But  income  from  the  news- 
paper is  estimated  at  $12,000.  and 
the  yearbook  will  bring  in  $6,000 


and  dry- 


in  sales.  Other  publications  ex- 
penses include  $3500  for  the  di- 
rectory-handbook, whicharrhre 
near  the  end  of  November,  and 
for  the  Halcyon,  the  literary  mag- 
azine at  Carleton. 

Money  spent  for  social  activities 
totals  $14,700,  including  $6,000 
already  spent  on  Orientation  Week. 

A  total  of  $15,500  was  allocated 
to  projects  of  council,  including 
$500  to  pay  a  director  of  the 
pollution  probe,  $600  to  provide 
support  for  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Services  Overseas,  and 
$700  towards  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  Indian  Studies  at 
Carleton. 
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The  Budget  -  as  it  now  stands 


ESTIMATED  REVENUE 
Raven  Sales 
Raven  Sales 

Central  Advertising  Bureau 
Halcyon  Sales 


ESTIMATED  EXPENSES 
Operating 
General 

Bad  Dabts  Expense 
CAB  Expenses 
Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Office  Supplies 
Public  Relations 
Bank  Charges 
Salaries  &  Honoraria 
Advertising  Agency 
Professional  Fees 
Eelection  Ex 
Election  Expenses 


PUBLICATIONS 
Raven 

Directory  Handbook 
Halcyon 
Course  Guide 
Eng.  Journal 
Carleton 


ACTWITIES 
Orientation  Week 
Homecoming 
Winter  Weekend 
Activities  Society 
Activities  Society  (Inc.  Spring 
Prom  &  Concerts) 


PROJECTS 
Housing 

Parking  &  Transportation 
Arts  Lounge 
Central  Canada  Univ. 

Geology  Conference 
Others  (voted  at  various  meetings) 
Others  (voted  at 

various  meetings) 
Parity  Drive 
Course  Unions 
Counter  Classes 
Academic  Counselling 
Education  Day 
Community  Service  Project 
Phoenix 
Indian  Studies 
British  Univ.  Exchange 
CUSO 

Employment  Survey,  High 

Schools  &  Labour  Relations 
Birth  Control 


CLUBS 

8,200 

6,000 

CONFERENCES 

4,500 

12,200 

2,500 

GRAD  STUDENTS 

1,700 

SOCK  'N  BUSKIN 

2,000 

SPEAKERS  PROGRAM 

1,350 

2,500 

240 

ART  ACQUISITIONS 

650 

1,200 

1,825 

OTHERS: 

2,000 

Radio  Carleton 

1,115 

1,050 

OUS  Fees 

1,550 

95 

Overseas  Student  Reception 

24 

20,884 

Overseas  Student  Reception 

250 

350 

Communict 

250 

2,500 

Communications  Comm. 

2,400 

12,000 
3,500 
1,000 
1,750 
1,500 

28,473 


6,000 
(500) 
2,500 


7,600 
410 

300 


2,719 
300 
300 
100 

25 
300 
150 

25 
700 
500 
600 

450 
100 


TOTAL  EXPENSES 

FIXED  ASSET  PURCHASES 
AS  PER  SCHEDULE  #1 

TOTAL  AFTER  FIXED 
ASSET  PURCHASES 

CONTINGENCY  FUND 

TOTAL  REVENUE 

FIXED  ASSETS 
Radio  Carleton 
Photographic  Club 
Parachute  Club 
Education  Library 
Ham  Radio  Club 


FIXED  ASSETS  FROM 
SUMMER 


SUB-TOTALS 
137,561 

4,042 

141,603 
4,447 
146,050 

3,000 
4,186 
200 
0 
0 

7,386 
1,580 


EDITORIAL 


A  way  to  be  reminded  of  a  war.  And  nothing  should 
stop  Carleton  students  from  reminding  the  world 
about  that  war.  The  reminding  can  be  done  m  many 
ways. 

Go  to  class  and  discuss  the  war. 
Attend  the  noon-hour  rally  on  the  quad. 
Do  something  as  passive  as  wearing  a  Mack  arm- 
band. 
But  think  about  it. 
Talk  about  it. 
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Applications  for  the  position  of 

SECRETARY 

to  Students'  Council  will  be  accepted 

in  T-2  until  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  1969 
Applications  available  in  T-2 


carleton  university 


this  week 


public  lectures 


A  Lecture  by  Professor  H.  C.  Darby,  Ph.D.  and 
Litt,D„  Cambridge  University.  "Geography  and 
History"  Alumni  Theatre,  8:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  No- 
vember 13.  Professor  Darby  is  Senior  Professor  and 
Head  of  the  School  of  Geography  at  Cambridge 
University.  Master  of  King's  College,  Professor 
Darby  is  probably  the  world's  most  eminenthistorical 
geographer.  Among  his  best  known  works  are:  An 
Historical  Geography  of  Bigland,  Before  A.D.  1800, 
The  Mediaeval  Finland,  The  Draining  of  the  Fens, 
The  Doomesday  Geography  of  Eastern  England,  The 
Clearing  of  the  Woodland  in  Europe,  and  more  recently 
The  Doomesday  Geography  of  Midland  England. 

A  lecture  by  Dr.  Wilfred  C.  Smith  "Is  Believing  what 
Religious  People  Do?  (Some  light  from  the  Islamic 
Instance)"  Alumni  Theatre,  Carleton  University  8:30 
P.m.,  Monday,  November  10.  Dr.  Smith  isanauthority 
on  Islamics  and  Comparative  Religion  Theory.  He  is 
professor  of  World  ReligionsandDirectoroftheCentre 
for  the  Study  of  World  Religions  at  Harvard  University. 


concerts 


The  first  of  four  Chamber  Concerts,  The  Brussels 
Chamber  Orchestra,  Alumni  Theatre  of  H.S.  Southam 
Hall  Saturday,  November  15,  8:30  p.m. 

Non-Student  Season  Ticket  $6  50 

Student  Season  Ticket  ' .' .'  §3  00 

Single  Non-Student  Concert  Ticket'.'.'.'  '.'  '  $2' 25 
Single  Student  Concert  Ticket  ....  $i-25 


art  exhibitions 


An  exhibition  of  William  Blake's  "Illustrations  to 
the  Book  of  Job"  on  loan  from  the  British  Council 
Main  Foyer,  Paterson  Hall,  Until  Monday,  November 
10  (Excluding  Sundays) 


drama 


The  Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  present 
"The  Killing  of  Sister  George"  by  Frank  Marcus, 
November  19th  to  22nd,  Alumni  Theatre.  8:00  cm. 
Tickets:     Public  -  $1.50 
Students  -  .75 
Available:  Room  400,  Paterson  Hall, 

The  Treble  Clef,  177  Sfearks 
At  the  door 


SFU  Board  of  Governors 
to  hold  PSA  tenure  hearings 


BURNABY  (CTJP)  -  Despite  objec- 
tions that  their  chairman  has  pre- 
judged the  case,  the  Simon  Fraser 
University  board  of  governors  said 
last  Friday  it  will  go  ahead  with 
hearings  into  the  firing  and  demo- 
tion of  membersoftheuniversity's 
department  of  political  science, 
sociology  and  anthropology. 
The  hearings,  intodecisionsmade 
by  an  administration  committee 
on  tenure  and  promotions,  were 
scheduled  to  begin  Friday,  but  were 
postponed  at  the  request  of  a 
lawyer  representing  Kathleen 
Aberle,  one  of  the  profs. 
The  administration's  tenure  de- 
cisions, which  overthrew  recom- 
mendations made  by  a  student- 
faculty  tenure  committee  within  the 
PSA  department,  were  instrumen- 
tal in  sparking  the  current  strike 
at  SFTj,  now  in  its  sixth  week, 
A  committee  of  the  board  is  the 
final  appeal  body  for  the  uni- 
versity's tenure  decisions. 
Before  announcing  the  postpone- 
ment of  thehearings  Friday,  mem- 
bers of  the  board  over-ruled  ob- 
jections by  Aberle*  s  lawyer  that 
board  chairman  Richard  Lester 
had  already  decided  against  the 
nine  PSA  profs. 


rttiorney  Kichard  uird  produced 
sworn  statutory  declarations  by 
four  SFTJ  students  -  Malcolm  Fast, 
Bill  Wheeler,  Lief  Pedersen  and 
Denise  Mcllhargey  -declaringthat 
in  a  private  meeting  Lester  had 
indicated  his  bias. 
The  meeting  had  been  called  by 
11  students  -includingthefourwho 
signed  statements  -  who  began  a 
hunger  strike  on  the  campus  Oc- 
tober 23  in  support  of  the  strike 
by  faculty  and  students  in  PSA. 
In  the  statutory  declaration  pre- 
sented to  the  board,  Malcolm  Fast 
said  Lester's  comments  at  the 
meeting  indicated  "that  Mr.  Lester 
has  already  judged  the  .  ,  ,  sus- 
pended professors  which  were  due 
to  come  before  him  and  in  the  main 
has  decided  against  them. 
"...  Mr.  Lester  stated  the 
PSA  department  was  politically 
monolithic,"  Fast  declared,  "and 
further  implied  the  'radical  fac- 
tion' was  responsible  for  this  and 
that  the  situation  provides  justi- 
fication for  punitive  action  being 
taken  against  particular  individ- 
uals in  the  PSA  department," 

Fast  said  he  belived  "particular 
individuals"  meant  the  suspended 
members  of  the  PSA  department. 


The  board  declared  the  charge 
prejudgement  were  "not  relll 
to  the  issue  before  the  board'' 
specifically,  the  suspension 
Aberle  -anddeclared  Lester  wo 
remain  as  chairman. 

The  professors  who  will  arm 
before  the  committee  are:  stud 
and  faculty-acclaimed  PSA  chai 
man  Mordecai  Briemberg,  ia, 
deposed  and  placed  on  probat 
by  the  administration;  KathW 
Aberle,  internationally  known  a? 
thropologist,  fired  by  the  admil 
istration  because  of  "unresoi 
able  doubts  concerning  the  quaijh 
of  heracademicprocedures"- jJ; 
Leggett,  dismissed  for  the  sar? 
reasons  as  Aberle  Immediate! 
after  receiving  a  $7,000  CanaS 
Council  grant;  Prudence  Wheeldon 
placed  on  probation;  Gerry  Sped 
ing,  refused  renewal  of  contraci 
Nathan  Popkin,  placed  on  proha 
tion;  David  Potter,  denied  tenure 
and  Saghir  Ahmad,  a  visiting  Pri) 
fessor  who  joined  the  PSA  strik 
and  was  suspended. 
Dismissal  procedures  bega 
against  the  professors  October 
when  they  remained  on  strike  af 
ter  administration  threats  thai 
striking  faculty  would  be  flrert 


Hellyer  addresses  Liberals 


Paul  Hellyer,  wno  just  recently 
resigned  from  government  office, 
told  the  Liberal  club  on  Monday, 
that  Expo  showed ' '  what  can  be  done 
when  you  cut  away  the  red  tape 
but  the  optimism  and  confidence" 
which  Canadians  acquired  during 
Centennial  year,  "well-based  at 
the  time",  has  "begun  to  wane". 

He  spoke  of  the  question  of  unity 
and  how  Canada  should  be  re- 
sponsible to  set  an  example  "be- 
cause we're  the  microcosm  of 
the  world  in  a  sense." 

Industrialization  and  mass  mi- 
gration have  created  a  problem 
in  regional  development,  and  he 
proposes  that  we  "try  to  mould 
an  urban  complex  to  achieve  the 
maximum  quality  of  life." 

As  far  as  inflation  is  concerned, 
he  says  "we're  in  real  trouble," 
and  "if  thepresenteconomicpolicy 
in  North  America  is  pursued  for 
any  length  of  time,  it  could  become 
very  serious  indeed," 


Opportunities  are  limited  of 
course,  because  of  red  tape,  he 
said. 

He  questioned  the  quality  of  life 
in  urban  centres. 

"They  are  tearing  down  bridges 
that  we  tax-payers  payed  to  build 
just  three  years  ago. 

'There  is  no  way  you  can  solve 
any  of  these  problems  adequately 
with  the  nineteenth  century  con- 
stitution" because  "it's  a  dif- 
ferent world." 

He  suggested  amending  pro- 
cedures so  that  every  generation 
can  make  adjustments. 

When  asked  about  French  Canada 
he  said  that  we  "could  arrive  at 
a  decision  which  wouldn't  please 
anyone  entirely  but  worse  than 
making  a  mistake  is  to  do  nothing, ' ' 

Someone  implied  that  his  housing 
proposals  were  "hastily  per- 
ceived." He  said  that  they  con- 
tained representations  and  reconj- 
mendations  from  twenty  years  back 


and  that  if  used,  "within  eighteen 
years,  the'-e  wouldn't  be  a  slum 

He  resigned  "when  it  reachedthe 
stage  where  I  couldn't  influence 
people",  he  said. 

Someone  inquired  about  his  views 
on  the  legalization  of  marijuana 
and  he  replied  "I  think  I  should 
try  it  first,  anybody  got  any?" 

He  spoke  of  the  disposal  of  non- 
returnable  bottles  in  connection 
with  pollution.  He  said  that  if  a 
three  cent  tax  per  bottle  was 
imposed,  that  very  soon  manu- 
facturers wouldn*t  be  using  them 
and  they  would  no  longer  be  a 
threat. 

"We  have  a  schizophrenic  eco- 
nomy" says  Mr.  Hellyer,  "where 
one  part  is  rigid  and  the  other 
is  not.  One  side  of  the  economy 
is  creating  a  situation  insoluble 
by  present  techniques,  and  the 
weak  and  disorganized  get  hurt'' 
he  said. 


York  pickets  support  SGWU 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  rorty  mem- 
bers of  York  University's  black 
community  demonstrated  in  front 
of  Toronto's  federal  building  Mon- 
day in  solidarity  with  70  defend- 
ants in  the  Sir  George  Williams 
affair  who  were  brought  to  court 
in  Montreal  that  day. 
The  York  students  picketted  the 
building  for  a  hour,  carrying  pla- 
cards and  chanting  "racism  is  a 
Canadian  dish,"  and  "Trudeau,get 
off  vour  ass." 

Spokesman  Horace  Canrobellsaid 
the  Sir  George  students,  charged 
in  connection  with  the  destruction 
of  the  university  computer  last 
February  11,  are  political  prison- 
ers, "held  to  a  large  degree  for 
their  political  beliefs,  and  their 
refusal  to  acquiesce  to  the  subtle 
forms  of  Canadian  racism. 

"This  Sir  George  incident  has 
only  brought  out  the  latent  rac- 
ism of  Canadian  society,"  he  said. 


"We  students  of  the  CarriDDeau 
and  members  of  the  community 
demand  comparable  treatment  and 
hospitality,  which  we  guarantee 
Canadians  when  they  are  in  our 
countries." 

Campbell  said  the  real  issue  - 
accusations  of  racism  brought  a- 
gainst  SGWU  biology  professor 
Perry  Anderson  -  has  been  buried. 

Complaints  of  racism  against 
Anderson  were  ignored  for  nearly 
a  year  before  the  Sir  George  ad- 
ministration convened  a  com- 
mission to  examine  the  charges. 
Black  students  challenged  the 
makeup  and  proceedings  of  the 
commission,  and  occupied  the 
computer  centre  to  demand  a  new 
commission,  approved  by  both 
themselves  and  the  administration. 

Police  ended  the  two-week  oc- 
cupation and  provoked  the  wreck- 
ing of  the  computer. 


Zoo  against  Bill  63 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Approximately 
500  students  at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  added  their  voices  to  dis- 
sent against  Bill  63,  the  Quebec 
government's  bi-lingualism  legis- 
lation, last  week. 
The  students  were  told  by  U  of 
O  political  science  professor  Paul- 
Andre  Comeau  the  timing  and  con- 
tent of  the  language  bill,  was  moti- 
vated mostly  by  political  consider- 
ations and  a  serious  deficit  in  the 


Union  Nationale  party's  election 
fLH$lhy  yuebequois,  he  said,  find  it 
hard  to  understand  why  premier 
Jean -Jacques  Bert  rand  introduced 
the  legislation  while  the  province's 
Gendron  commission  on  the  status 
of  the  French  language  in  Quebec 
is  still  holding  hearings  on  the 
problem. 

Many  of  the  Ottawa  students  trav- 
eled to  Quebec  City  to  take  part 
in  the  massive  protest. 


Campbell  said  the  long  delay 
•between  the  computer  burning  and 
the  trials  of  the  defendants  ■ 
remanded  until  January,  1970  ■ 
is  "a  deliberate  attempt  to  test 
the  will  and  faith  of  our  brothers." 

During  the  delay,  he  said,  the 
accused  students  and  even  unin- 
volved  blacks  have  found  it  impos- 
sible to  go  back  to  school,  getjobs 
or  find  housing  in  Montreal. 


Professors 
embarrassed 


PALO  ALTO,  Calif  (CUPI)  -  « 
fog  of  embarrassment  has  fall' 
en  over  Stanford  University  as 
an  unidentified  group  of  student 
radicals  finally  breached  the  ul- 
timate boundary  of  propriety  * 
they  published  the  hitherto  secret 
salaries  of  university  administra' 
tors  and  professors. 

Their  31-page  document,  inter- 
spersed with  quotations  from  M30 
Tse-Tung,  showed  salaries  were 
highest  for  scientists  and  tna 
research  professors  tended  to  re- 
ceive  much  more  money  than 
teaching  professors. 

The  document  disclosed  that  Stan- 
ford administration  presidentKen- 
neth  Pitzer  makes  $60,000  Per 
year,  with  an  additional  expense 
account  of  $26,500.  Average  Pa> 
for  a  full  professor  is  $18,195  P*r 
year. 


Pure  Spring  claims 
Council  support 
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arieton 


students'   council  on 


esday  night.  voted  ten  to  six 
ith  two  abstentions  in  favour  of 
importing  the  striking  workers 
■  pure  Spring  on  Belfast  Road, 
rt^y  urge  the  student  body  to 
Lport  the  boycott  of  Pure  Spring 
roducts.  (Honest)  John  Nelson 
i  agreed  to  suspend  the  use 
the  companies  soft  drinks  in 
Js  machines. 

originally,  the  students  became 
volvedi  when  it  was  reported 
iat  some  Carleton  students  were 
cabbing  at  the  Pure  Spring  plant, 
cabbing  is  a  term  to  denote  the 
reaking  of  pickett  lines  to  work 
t  a  plant  that  has  struck, 
^  group  of  35  students,  including 
xternal  vice-president  Rod 
anchee  and  student  senator 
javid  Wolfe,  went  to  Pure  Spring 
n  Wednesday  after  noon,  to  sup- 
ort  the  striking  workers  and  to 
/atch  for  any  Carleton  students 
Yho  enter  the  plant.- 
The  group  saw  no  Carleton  stu- 
ents  enter  the  plant  in  a  demon- 
tration  that  lasted  three  hours, 
iuch  wildjeeringtookplaceamong 
he  35  students,  25  employees 
nd  four  policemen  present. 
Union  members  were  surprised 
i  see  the  students  appear  but 
welcomed  their  support,  A  similar 
roposal  was  voted  on  at  Ottawa 
diversity  Thursday,  A  group  of 
ttawa  University  students  were 
ersuaded  not  to  buy  drinks  for 
dance  during  the  demonstration. 
The  group  of  students  supporting 
ie  strike  are  hoping  to  become 
ctive  in  the  community  and  to 
jriprove  the  image  of  Carleton 
fcudents  in  the  eyes  of  the  union 
movement. 

[Rod  Manchee  referred  to  several 
icidents  where  Carleton  students 


were  exposed  as  scab  laborers. 
He  felt  that  this  action,  if  repeated, 
could  injure  a  Carleton  student's 
chances  of  getting  summer,  part- 
time  or  even  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

Local  union  president  M.  Synow- 
ski,  however,  said  that  he  was 
44aware  of  no  enmity  between  stu- 
dents and  unions",  butwaspleased 
to  see  their  support. 

Mr.  Synowski  also  explained  that 
he  knew  of  no  Carleton  scabs  at 
the  plant.  He  said  that  there  was 
only  one  Carleton  student  working 
at  the  plant,  and  he  began  work  in 
the  summer  before  the  start  of 
+hp  strike.  He  is  not  in  the  union. 

Students'  council  was  informed 
of  management's  side  in  a  letter 
to  president  Schmidt  from  Pure 
Spring  vice-president  Mirvin 
Mirsky.  It  was  sent  with  the  pur- 
pose of  setting  some  facts  straight 
about  the  strike, 

Mirsky  blames  union  violence 
for  the  failure  to  end  the  strike, 
He  said  that  it  is  a  breech  of 
good  faiths  Union  members  dis- 
agree that  there  has  been  any 
violence  and  said  that  the  only 
violent  action  so  far  was  the  threat 
by  management  that  came  the  day 
before  the  strike  to  fire  all 
strikers. 

This  strike  is  one,  of  the  most 
widely  supported  strikes  in  this 
city's  history.  Every  union,  in- 
cluding the  powerful  Teamsters 
Union,  is  behind  the  workers. 

For  the  first  time  in  any  strike 
situation,  the  Civil Serviceislend- 
ing  its  support. 

Some  student  council  members 
are  concerned  that  if  Carleton 
supports  the  strike,  it  may  harm 
commerical  relationships,  and 


Edwardh  defends  trip 


Iirlys  Edwardh,  a  co-ordinator 
ir  the  British  university  exchange 
rogram,  says  Carleton  students 
lay  have  the  wrong  idea  about  the 

purpose  of  her  trip,  with  three 

Ither  students. 

■The  idea  that  four  Ontario  aij- 
lents  tour  several  British  uni- 
jersities  originated  in  the  British 
Council,  an  organization  set  up 
§y  the  British  government  to  pro- 
mote cultural  exchange  w  i  th 
jDiember-nations  of  the  common- 
Bealth. 

|The  Council  said  they  would  pay 
§te  students'  expenses  while  they 
■ere  in  Britain,  if  the  Ontario 
pvernment  would  finance  a  simi- 
fr  tour  of  Ontario  universities 
y  British  students  in  1970.  The 
'ntario  government  agreed. 
The  plan,  says  Miss  Edwardh, 
tipulates  that  four  Carleton  stu- 
ents  are  to  go  this  year,  while 
Dur  from  another  Ontario  uni- 
ersity  will  make  the  trip  next 
ear. 

|Carleton  University  was  selected 
»nd  asked  to  send  four  student 
Representatives.  Their  travel 
pares  were  to  be  paid  by  the 
Pwersity. 

1  ,ne  administration  said  they 
rould  pay  one  half  the  cost  of  the 
llares.   the  students'  council  the 


rher  half.  With  the  new  Air  Can- 
l?a  group  night  plans,  the  total 
E.lr  fare  for  the  group  is  $720. 
^"neil  Win  ^  $360. 
I  »ne  objects  of  the  trip  are  "two- 
Fmensional"  said  Edwardh.  Ed- 
rardh  and  Judi  Stevenson,  the  co- 
llators of  the  British  university 
rudent  exchange,  will  attempt  to 
Ejalize  plans  for  their  program. 

task,  Edwardh  feels,  is  too 
l"»'cult  to  be  done  by  mail.  "A 
I"1  can  be  done  by  letters,"  she 
|_ys'   "but  we  have  reached  a 
r^nt  where  writing  can't  solve 
I  "  nrr,blems." 
Schmidt  and  Joyce,  says  Edwardh 
'ere  the  two  obvious  people  to 
^Present  the  students'  council, 
i  hey  wm  leave  m  tne  fij-st  week 

r  December. 


fhe  omer  cwo  members  of  the 
group  are  students'  council  pres- 
ident Lorenz  Schmidt  and  finance 
commissioner  Bruce  Joyce.  They 
will  talk  to  their  British  counter- 
parts, discussing  mutual  problems 
of  student  government,  finance  and 
communications. 


Repression 
and  Bill  63 


Two  University  of  Ottawa  students 
who  spoke  here  Wednesday  on 
repression  in  Quebec  got  sparse 
reaction  from  Carleton  students. 

Monique  Ouellette  and  Fernand 
Carriere  spoke  in  a  noon-hour 
discussion  against  the  proposed 
Bill  63,  which  guarantees  the  right 
to  speak  English  in  Quebec. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  have  little  enthusiasm 
for  the  unilingualist  cause  in  Que- 
bec, but  only  two  students  spoke 

up  to  disagree  with  the  speakers. 

Moniqu"  Ouellette  asked  Carleton 
students  to  join  a  rally  against 
Bill  63  today  at  four  at  the  Na- 
tional Arts  Centre  plaza. 

She  said  the  bill,  now  before  the 
Quebec  legislature,  would  rein- 
force the  economic  domination  of 
Quebec  by  English-speaking 
people. 

"Eighty  per  cent  of  the  execu- 
tives in  Quebec  are  English," 
she  said,  adding  that  her  exper- 
iences working  in  Montreal  shows 
that  in  large  companies,  English 
is  the  sole  working  language  per- 
mitted, even  between  French- 
Canadians. 

The  problem  was  becoming  worse 
she  said,  because  almost  all  im- 
migrants to  Quebec  learn  English 
rather  than  French. 

Fernand  Carrier  spoke  on  the 
imprisonment  of  two  alleged  ter- 
rorists,  Pierre  Vallieres  and 
Charles  Gagnon,  both  arrested  in 
early  1967. 


Students  on  the  picket  line  Rock  Chan 

Carleton  students  joined  members  of  Local  390  of  the  Soft  Drink  Workers  Union,  Wednesday  Who  were 
picketting  the  plant.  ' 


could  mean  cancellation  of  large 
donations  to  the  university.  Presi- 
dent Lorenz  Schmidt  said  that  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  support 
the  strike  even  if  it  meant  that 
someone  would  be  impeached. 

Disagreement 

The  facts  concerning  wage  of- 
fers and  all  round  conditions  vary 
with  the  source.  The  union  rep- 
resentative present  at  the  council 
meeting  disagreed  with  almost 
every  point"  that  was  made  by 
management. 


According  to  a  union  spokesman, 
110  of  142  workers  are  on  strike. 
The  others,  mostly  Italians,  were 
frightened  by  the  threat  of  dis- 
missal given  by  the  management 
of  Pure  Spring,  the  spokesman 
said. 

The  management  letter  states 
that  "our  route  salesmen  ,  ,  . 
have  earnings  that  are  equal  to 
or  higher  than  any  of  our 
competitors." 

Union  spokesmen  said  that  a 
helper  on  a  truck  earns  S52.00 
a  week  working  for  Pure  Spring, 


The  same  job  at  Coca  Cola  pays 

$103,00  per  week. 

In  the  third  paragraph  of  his 
letter,  Mirsky  says  that  only  70 
out  of  142  workers  voted  for  strike 
action.  Union  members  say  that 
70  per  cent  of  the  workers  voted 
in  favour  of  a  strike. 

Other  conflicts  arise  around  what 
the  company  has  offered.  The  union 
people  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
19  per  cent  increase  over  athree- 
year  period  offered,  and  maintain 
that  it  is  still  well  behind  com- 
netitors. 


Mark  Fawcett 

Last  Saturday,  Rev.  Gerald  Paul  joined  Carleton  students  Nancy  Merrill  and  Jeffrey  McLaughlin  in 
marriage. 

Radio  Carleton  gives  Council  ultimatum 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

Radio  Carleton  was  quick  in  show- 
ing its  dissatisfaction  with  budget 
cuts,  Wednesday  morning.  AI  Mac- 
Kay,  Chairman  of  the  campus  sta- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  execu- 
tive, drafted  a  letter  to  council 
president  Lorenz  Schmidt  reg- 
istering their  protest  and  giving 
council  an  ultiriatum. 

"We  at  Radio  Carleton  see  no 
other  alternative  at  this  time  but 
to  demand  that  our  original  bud- 
get ...  be  reinstated. 


"If  we,  the  executive,  do  not  hear 
of  this  action  regarding  the  budget 
from  student's  council  by  twelve 
noon,  Thursday  Nov.  13,  It  will 
be  impossible  for  us  to  continue 
operations.  At  that  time  the  ex- 
ecutive will  tender  their  resigna- 
tions, and  the  station  will  shut 
down."  ,   ,  , 

Radio  Carleton  had  asked  for, 
and  had  approved,  a  budget  of 
$5,900.  at  a  council  meeting  on 
Oct.  28  ...  However,  they  were 
cut  down  to  $4,900.  at  Tuesday's 
meeting. 


MacKay  felt  that  council  had  made 
a  serious  mistake  in  refusing  to 
grant  the  budget.  Council  "did  not 
even  take  into  account  our  summer 
budget  of  5900." 

The  letter  said,  "Council  has  re- 
neged on  their  promise  of  back- 
ing the  organisation  to  its  fullest 
possible  extent,  and  thus  not  lived 
up  to  its  responsibilities  to  the 
general  student  body  who  have 
indicated  in  several  ways  this  year 
their  desire  for  council  to  provide 
services  first  and  Indulge  In  pursu- 
ing arbitrary  ideals  later." 
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To  get  to  some  of  the  more  rel- 
event  matters  concerning  us 
there's  the  mud  situation. 
I  haven't  seen  as  much  mud  since 
I  left  the  mud  fields  of  Saskatch- 
ewan. 

Twice  this  week  I've  actually  had 
to  take  my  shoes  off  before  going 
to  bed  because  the  amount  of  mud 
on  them  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  lift  my  feet  to  bed  level. 

Seriously  though,  the  situation  is 
intolerable.  Its  virtually  impos- 
sible to  walk  anywhere  on  this 
campus  for  days  after  even  the 
slightest  rainfall,  unless  your 
wearing  hip  boots. 

For  the  amount  of  money  a  per- 
son pays  to  park  in  number  2 
parking  lot  there  should  be  some 
kind  of  guarantee  that  he  wont 
sink  to  his  ankles  in  mud  when 
stepping  out  of  his  car. 

And  the  people  who  use  the  nor- 
mal route  after  getting  off  the 
bus  deserve  some  sort  of  remuner- 
ation for  having  to  choose  be- 
tween walking  through  two  feet 
of  water  or  risk  falling  ass  over 
tea-kettle  on  a  two  inch  mud  board- 
walk. 


I  realize  that  inconveniences  are 
going  to  be  caused  by  construc- 
tion sites  but  the  pouring  of  some 
shale  over  some  of  the  muddier 
areas  and  the  filling  up  of  that 
rut  the  boardwalk  is  on  could 
help  immensely.  There  is  no  rea- 
son why  this  cant  be  done.  It 
would  cost  very  little  both  in  time 
and  money. 

And  while  on  the  subject  of  en- 
vironment, once  again  this  week 
I've  been  grooving  on  something 
that  has  amazed  me  since  my 
early  days  at  Carleton,  that  being 
the  way  the  Quad  can  hold  water. 

No  wonder  that  engineers  fail  to 
use  the  library,  how  could  they  in 
all  honesty  walk  on  such  a  feat 
of  engineering,  of  which  the  drain- 
age system  is  a  highlight. 

Once  again  with  a  little  work, 
the  Quad  could  be  made  safe  for 
non-swimmers.  Of  course  we  could 
move  the  library  entrance  to  Col- 
onel By  Drive. 

Let's  hope  that  the  construction 
will  soon  finish  at  Carleton  so  we 
can  bring  in  repairmen  to  repair 
what  has  been  constructed  and 
what  is  under  construction. 

Maybe  we  can  then  make  this  a 
safer  place  for  children  to  play. 


There  was  an  interesting  letter- 
fo- the -editor  in  last  week's  Carl- 
eton, from  a  person  named  John 
Reld. 

The  gist  of  the  letter  was  that 
by  participating  in  Vietnam  dem- 
onstrations, I  am  revealing  my 
cowardice:  I  am,  it  would  seem, 
afraid  to  "organize  for  effective 
revolution",  so  I  waste  my  time 
shouting  and  picketing.  And  I  only 
attack  the  symptoms,  not  the  cause. 

I  dont  know  Mr.  Reid,  so  I  don't 
know  what  he  is  doing  to '  'organize 
for  effective  revolution".  I  assume 
he  has  a  plan.  Like  Nixon's  plan 
for  withdrawing  U.S.  troops,  it 
remains  a  secret  which  will  prob- 
ably never  see  the  light  of  day. 

But  by  his  arguments,  Mr.  Reid 
appears  to  be  a  supporter  of  the 
" bur row-from- within"  school  of 
politics.  This  school  holds  that  it 
is  necessary  to  cover  up  what  you 
believe  in  and  get  power  to  mae 
changes.  You  have  to  join  (usually) 
the  Liberal  Party  and  get  to  the 
top  and  influence  the  decision- 
makers. 

Like  Trudeau  did. 

It  doesnt  matter  to  the  burrow- 
ers  that  the  once  radical  Pierre 
has  had  to  drop  everything  he 
ever  claimed  to  believe  in  in  or- 
der to  reach  his  present  position: 
and  he  wasnt  very  radical  to  begin 
with! 

It  doesnt  matter  that  Trudeau 
now  talks  and  acts  like  a  suave 
Richard  Nixon.  He  burrowed  suc- 
cessfully, that's  all  that  counts. 

Sorry,  Mr.  Reid,  but  no  thanks. 

The  burrowers  end  up  about  as 
ineffective  as  the  slogan-shouters 
who  cant  speak  a  sentence  with- 


Read  the  wallposter. 
It  doesn't   1  i  e,  obfuscate, 
mystify. 


out  quoting  the  little  red  book. 
And  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  burrowers  think  that  every- 
one but  them  is  too  stupid  to 
make  social  changes,  so  it  has  to 
be  done  by  an  elite. 

The  slogan-shouters  think  only 
they  have  the  revealed  wisdom, 
so  only  those  who  are  saved  can 
participate. 

Either  way,  it  is  pure  elitism. 
And  it  will  not  make  a  revolution. 

Revolutions  aren't  made  by  tiny 
groups  -  they  are  made  by  large 
groups  of  people.  In  fact,  the 
democratization  of  this  country 
is  going  to  require  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  at  least  a  majority 
of  the  people.  They  are  going  to 
have  to  make  the  changes. 

Which  means  that  revolutionaries 
have  a  duty  not  just  to  produce 
great  schemes,  but  to  be  involved 
in  what  is  happening  now,  to  point 
out  the  necessity  of  change.  They 
have  a  duty  to  support  everyone  who 
is  fighting  for  a  better  world,  no 
matter  where. 

And  the  Vietnamese  are  leading 
that  fight,  Mr.  Reid.  They  are  the 
most  beautiful  people  in  the  world: 
they  have  held  off  the  U.S.  war 
machine  for  a  decade  now,  after 
defeating  both  the  Japanese  and 
the  French.  Defending  their  right 
to  self-determination  against  the 
American  government  and  its  al- 
lies in  Canada  is  the  first  duty  of 
any  revolutionary. 

That  war,  Mr.  Reid,  has  proven 
to  more  people  that  our  society  is 
rotten  than  any  letter  you  ever 
wrote,  than  any  column  I  ever 
wrote. 

So  when  you  talk  about  "organ- 
izing for  effective  revolution", 
be  clear  what  you  mean. 

If  your  revolution  is  a  handful 
of  changes  made  by  a  handful  of 
people,  I  don't  want  it. 

If  it  is  able,  in  the  name  of 
"ameliorative  activity  directed  at 
the  disease",  to  quote  you,  can 
ignore  the  suffering  and  heroism 
of  Vietnam,  it  isn't  much  of  a 
revolution. 

Radicalism  is  measured  in  ac- 
tions, Mr.  Reid,  not  in  long  words. 

Because  words  dont  change  any- 
thing -  people  do. 


Chart  Of  The  Decrease  Of 
Femininity  And  The  Increase 
Of  Masculinity  In  The 
Female  Sex  As  They 
Proceed  Toward  Total 
Liberation. 


Bill  63  -  beginning  of  the  end? 


Turmoil  rocked  the  entire  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  last  week,  over 
the  issue  of  "language  of  educa- 
tion.*' 

Strikes  paralysed  most  of  the 
large  French  universities  in  the 
province.  Junior  colleges  through- 


Canadian  nationalists,  journalists 
and  students  throughout  Quebec, 
The  uni lingual ists  are  particu- 
larly concerned  that  almost  all 
immigrants  to  Quebec  are  assim- 
ilated immediately  into  the  En- 
glish  language   milieu.   The  in- 


out  Quebec  were  hit  by  massive  creased  flow  of  postwar  immigra- 


class  boycotts whilenumerous high 
schools  shut  down  entirely, 

10,000  students  staged  a  spec- 
tacular non-violent  march  on  the 
Montreal  headquarters  of  the  rul- 
ing Union  Nationale  partyon  Tues- 
day (October  28),  This  followed  a 
frenzied  teach-in  which  jammed 
the  entire  Universite  de  Montreal 
sports  arena.  Other  demon  - 
strations,  against  targets  such  as 
the  Montreal  City  Hall  occurred 
throughout  the  week. 

The  "week  of  protest"  was  spark- 
ed by  the  provincial  government's 
attempt  to  introduce  a  bill  -  Bill 
63  -  enabling  both  English  Cana- 
dians and  "New  Canadians'*  to 
choose  freely  between  English  - 
and  French  -  language  education 
for  their  children. 

The  'language  of  education"  is- 
sue has  been  building  up  over  the 
last  two  years  in  Quebec,  initial- 
ly ignited  by  an  educational  crisis 
in  the  Montreal  suburb  of  St,  Leon- 
ard, 

The  freedom  of  Italian  residents 
to  choose  English  language  school- 
ing lay  at  the  base  of  that  con- 
flict. In  May  1968,  a  newly-eleoted 
school  commission  decided  to 
abolish  all  English  language  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  community  over 
a  period  of  six  years.  Children 
of  "English  origin"  were  to  be 
bussed  out  of  St.  Leonard  for 
their  education. 

The  English  and  Italian  residents 
of  the  community  reacted  violent- 
ly to  this  sudden  liquidation  of 
their  "fundamental  rights."  They 
refused  to  submit  to  the  impos- 
ition of  French  language  schools 
and  established  their  own  classes 
in  local  homes. 

Spearheading  the  drive  to  abolish 
English  language  schooling  was 
Raymond  Lemieux.  His  Liguepour 
l'Integration  Scolaire"  attempted 
to  carry  the  "unilingualist"  posi- 
tion to  other  communities  in  the 
province. 

While  no  other  St.  Leonard  sit- 
uation has  been  provoked,  the  issue 
of  French  unilingualism  has  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  French 


tion,  combined  with  a  drastically 
lower  French  birthrate,  is  pre- 
dicted to  make  the  French  a  min- 
ority in  Montreal  within  10  years. 
The  unilingualists  further  main- 
tain that  the  French  are  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  Quebec  and 
should  not  finance  an  English  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  rationale 
has  great  emotional  force  because 
the  Quebec  economy  is  run  in 
the  English  language.  The  unilin- 
gualists feel  English  schools  abet 
this  situation  and  threaten  to  rele- 
gate the  French  language  to  the 
kitchens  and  the  churches. 

Ultimately  they  fear  for  the  sur- 
vival of  the  French  language  and 
culture,  and  for  the  survival  of 
the  French  Canadian  nation  itself. 

The  issue  has  fantastic  emotion- 
al power  and  has  erupted  into 
sprees  of  violence  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  English  and  French 
students  clashed  during  Operation 
McGill  -  last  March's  rally  of 
unilingualists  at  English -speaking 
McGill  University. 
The  nationalists  chose  McGill  as 
a  symbol  of  English  domination  of 
Quebec  society.  They  vehemently 
object  to  Quebec  government  sub- 
sidies of  the  English  universities 
-  McGill,  Sir  George  Williams, 
Bishop's,  Loyola  -  while  the 
French  universities  -  Universite 
de  Montreal,  Sherbrooke,  Laval, 
Universite  de  Quebec  -  are  sorely 
in  need  of  funds  to  improve  their 
long-neglected  facilities, 

Unilingualists  turned  out  in  force 
again  in  September  1969  in  an- 
other French-Italian  confrontation 
at  St,  Leonard.  Fights  broke  out 
between  theFrenchandltaliansand 
stores  in  the  community  were 
ransacked. 

The  police,  who  were  caught  by 
surprise,  panicked  and  read  the 


by  Robert  Issenman 

and  Peter  Starr 
CUP  News  Service 

The  atmosphere  of  unrest  in  Mon- 
treal wasonlyintensifiedbytheno. 
torious  riot  on  the  night  of  Oc- 
tober 7,  when  Canadian  army 
troops  were  called  in  to  restore 
order  to  the  city. 

However,  organization,  not  vio- 
lence, has  been  the  most  import- 
ant characteristic  emerging  in  the 
fall  of  this  year.  Since  Septem- 
ber, Raymond  Lemieux  has  been 
directing  a  highly  successful  drive 
to  organize  the  students  in  un- 
iversities, high  schools  and  junior 
colleges. 

Last  year  the  mobilization 
Quebec  students  was  centered  a 
round  internal  school  politics.  But 
this  year  the  students  are  react- 
ing to  the  "national*'  question. 

According  to  Romeo  Bouchard,  an 
influential  student  editor,  "the 
spontaneous  confrontation  that  em- 
erges from  these  students  is  mov- 
ing enough  to  change  Quebec  so- 
ciety," 

Indeed,  the  remarkable  control 
demonstrated  by  10,000 
passioned  students  on  the  Tuesday 
night  confrontation  at  the  Union 
Nationale's  Renaissance  Club  ap- 
pears to  confirm  theirfervent  ded- 
ication to  the  unilingualist  cause, 
The  attempt  by  the  governmenl 
to  grant  'freedom  of  choice  in 
education"  under  Bill  63  has 
dramatically  catalysed  the  unilin- 
gualist movement.  It  appears  to 
have  created  a  common  front  be- 
tween workers  and  students. 

Overnight,  the  radical  dream  of 
students  and  workers  united 
struggle  against  a  common  enemy 
has  come  closer  to  realization  in 
Quebec  than  anywhere  else  In  North 
America. 
The  Front  de  Quebec  Francais, 
formed  over  the  last  weekend, 
brought  together  the  leaders 
unions,  pa  rent -teacher  organiza- 
tions, nationalist  societiesand  stu- 
dent groups. 

The  union  groups  alone  represent 
at  least  500,000  workers  under 
such  giants  as  the  Confederation 
of  National  Trade  Unions,  theCon- 
seille  Syndicate  Nationale,  and  the 


Riot  Act,  In  an  attempt  to  dampen  Corporation   des  Enseignants  de 


the  unilingualist  fervor,  the  go- 
vernment   charged  unilingualist 
leaders  with  sedition. 
Reymond  Lemieux,  who  will  be 


Quebec.  Support  from  the  students 
is  also  extremely  strong. 

The  Front  de  Quebec  Francais 
may  well  be  able  to  produce  the 


leading  Friday's  march,  is  free  half-million  demonstrators  Ray- 
on bail  as  a  result  of  charges  montI  Lemieux  has  predicted  for 
stemming  from  the  riot,  Friday's  contribution. 
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GO  NORTH  YOUNG  MAN 


DRAFT  DODGER 


by  Gabriella  Martinelli 

Hiere  are  about  60,000  draft-dodgers 
and  deserters  presently  in  Canada  and 
this  number  is  rapidly  increasing  as 
dissent  against  the  war  in  Vietnam 
continues  to  mount  in  the  United  States. 

"When  an  American  Unit  is  informed 
that  it  is  going  to  Vietnam  almost  50% 
of  the  unit  deserts,"  says  Carleton 
Prof.  James  Wilcox  who  has  been  help- 
ing deserters  and  draft-dodgers  for 
over  two  years  now. 

At  this  rate,  Canadians  can  no  longer 
ignore  or  overlook  the  influx  of  Amer- 
ican deserter  who  has  come  to  Canada 
to  start  a  new  life.  His  case  is  typical 
of  the  problems  facing  young  men  who 
make  the  decision  of  permanently  leav- 
ing their  country  because  of  personal 
beliefs  and  principles. 

Davey  was  seventeen  when  he  volun- 
teered to  join  the  Marines  on  May  5, 
1968.  Nine  months  later  when  his  com- 
pany, stationed  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  re- 
ceived 'Western  Pacific  Orders'  he  re- 
quested a  'week-end  leave'  and  planned 
never  to  return. 

"I  was  shocked  and  bewildered,'*  says 
Davey  "I  knew  I  couldn't  kUl  anybody 
under  any  circumstances,"  \ 


Tasted  "Red  Dirt" 

Davey,  who  was  a  Quaker  from  Ala- 
bama, then  sought  sanctuary  at  a  Qua- 
ker Meeting  House.  Here  he  stayed  un- 
til he  was  put  under  arrest  one  month 
later.  He  was  then  brought  to  Camp 
Pendleton  where,  says  Davey,  "I  got 
to  taste  the  red  dirt." 

Hie  tasting  of  'red  dirt'  refers  to  his 
punishment  of  being  handcuffed  and  made 
to  lie  face  down  in  the  mud  for  five 
hours,  clad  in  only  a  T-shirt. 

Later  he  was  returned  to  San  Diego 
where  he  was  court  martial ed  for  "un- 
authorized absence." 

Within  three  hours,  however,  Davey 
Jones  was  on  his  way  to  Canada  after 
convincing  the  two  guards  on  duty  to 
desert  with  him. 

"I  guess  I  said  a  lot  of  things  to  them" 
recalls  Davey,  "I  spoke  about  the  sin  of 
killing  and  the  evil  of  war.  When  I 
enlisted  I  had  never  thought  that  I 
would  be  forced  to  kill  men,  women, 
and  children." 

This  is  apparently  the  major  reason 
why  there  are  now  so  many  deserters 
in  Canada  today.  Canadians  are  now 
asking  the  question  of  whether  Canada 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  help  these 
fugitives. 


Canada  -  Sanctuary 

Carleton  Prof.  Robin  Mathews,  who  is 
in  the  public  eye  with  his  campaign 
to  de-Americanize  Canadian  Universi- 
ties, feels  that  Canada  has  a  tradition 
of  sanctuary  and  that  it  must  keep  this 
practise  as  it  did  with  Hungary  and 
Chechoslovakia. 

Prof.  Mathews  feels  that  draft-dodgers 
and  deserters  are  a  mixed  blessing  in 
that  some  are  noble  and  desirable,  yet 
some  may  be  responsible  for  the  Am- 
ericanization of  Canadian  life. 

As  a  support  to  this  American  ten- 
dency he  says,  "I  cite  the  draft-dodger 
letter  in  Toronto  Saturday  night  which 
said,  in  substance,  the 'American  Dream' 
is  dead  in  New  York,  but  we  hope  to 
keep  it  alive  in  Toronto." 

Prof.  Mathews  has  given  "Money,  pol- 
itical pressure,  and  space,  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  draft-dodgers  and  deserters 
in  Canada," 

Another  source  of  aid  to  these  men  are 
Prof.  Wilcox  and  his  wife  who  are  part 
of  a  body  of  ten  councellors  called,  'As- 
sistance with  immigration  in  the  draft.' 
Over  the  past  two  years  this  com- 
mittee has  helped  six  hundred  men 
immigrate  to  Ottawa. 

In  dealing  with  these  young  men  Prof. 
Wilcox  has  come  to  understand  and 
sympathize  with  their  problems. 

"At  first  I  helped  the  deserter  be- 
cause I  was  against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam," he  says  "but  now  I  realize  what 
a  dehumanizing  monster  the  American 
Military  System  is. 


Prof.  Wilcox  explains  that  "No  one 
can  comprehend  how  the  American  Mil- 
itary methodically  dehumanizes  their 
men.  A  man  who  has  gone  through  basic 
training  will  tell  that  it  deprives  him 
of  his  will  and  ability  to  make  a  moral 
decision,  and  you  don't  believe  it  be- 
cause you  haven't  experienced  it."  After 
interviewing  six  hundred  such  men,  Prof. 
Wilcox  came  to  believe  it. 

He  tells  of  how  the  function  of  basic 
training  is  to  instill  hate  in  the  new 
recruits.  That  starting  on  their  first 
day  at  boot-camp  they  shout  'Kill,  Kill, 
Kill,  and  by  the  end  of  the  eight  weeks 
-  They  want  to  Kill. 

"They  become  frightened  not  of  the 
war1'  says  Wilcox  "but  of  themselves." 

During  an  interview,  oneMarinedeser- 
ter  said,  "They  want  you  to  eat,  sleep 
breathe  and  think  Kil  -  That's  the 
object  of  the  Marines.  If  all  you  knew 
were  Sir  and  Kill  when  you  got  out  of 
boot-camp  you  would  be  a  'squared 
away  Marine." 


Desertion  Supreme  Sacrifice 

Prof.  Wilcox  feels  that  the  American 
deserter,  in  making  a  moral  decision, 
is  making  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  fore- 
going any  chance  of  returning  to  the 
country  of  his  birth.  If  a  deserter  does 
go  back  to  America  as  the  situation 
stands  now,  he  will  be  imprisoned  for 
five  to  eight  years.  After  he  has  then 
supposedly  paid  his  debt  to  society,  he 
will  receives  dishonorable  discharge  and 
be  forbidden  to  own  property,  or  vote. 

In  many  cases  when  a  deserter  comes 
to  Canada  all  further  contact  with  his 
family  is  severed  because  of  a  conflict 
of  loyalties.  There  have  been  several 
instances  of  families  who  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  give  the  deserter  a  funeral 
to  show  their  disapproval. 

The  body  of  ten  counsellors  spend  four 
to  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  to  help 
these  deserters  and  draft -dodgers.  Be- 
cause they  have  done  this  through  their 
own  energies  and  money  they  are  now 
going  broke  and  are  seeking  aidfromthe 
Carleton  students  and  faculty  to  con- 
tinue their  work. 

The  money  they  spend  goes  to  provid- 
ing food,  clothing  shelter,  schooling  if 
necessary,  and  in  many  cases  jobs  for 
these  new  Canadians. 

A  deserter  or  draft-dodger  can  go  to 
the  'Feed-in'  if  he  has  had  no  food. 
Here,  located  in  the  basement  of  a 
French -Unitarian  church  on  Elgin  St, 
he  will  be  fed. 

There  is  also  a  free  store  located  in 
the  attic  of  one  home  where  a  deserter 
who  may  own  only  his  uniform,  can  equip 
himself  with  civilian  clothing. 

Jobs  available 

When  Prof.  Wilcox  initially  began  help- 
ing these  young  men  find  jobs  two  years 
ago  employers  were  frequently  hesitant 
about  hiring  a  draft -dodger  or  deserter. 

"In  many  cases"  says  the  professor 
"As  soon  as  the  employer  saw  the 
American,  all  chance  of  obtaining  the 
job  was  lost." 

He  says,  however,  that  this  situation  has 
now  changed  and  that  it  is  seldom  that 
a  person  will  not  employ  a  man  be- 
cause of  his  military  status.  He  claims 
the  reason  for  this  is  that  "Canadians 
are  shocked  at  the  surge  of  protest 
now  in  the  U.S." 

In  speaking  of  cases  like  Davey  Jones, 
Prof.  Wilcox  feels  that  if  this  live  op- 
tion of  coming  to  Canada  did  not  exist, 
there  would  not  be  the  enormous  dis- 
sent that  exists  in  the  United  States, 

"Immigration  to  Canada  has  helped 
break  the  back  of  the  American  Mil- 
itary System  which  has  arrogantly  us- 
urped the  democratic  system  i  n 
America,"  he  says, 

Davey  Jones,  through  the  help  of  Prof. 
Wilcox  and  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  is  a  part-time  student  at 
Carleton.  He  is  now  a  landed  immi- 
grant in  Ottawa  and  feels  that  although 
he  likes  the  city,  his  biggest  problem, 
and  that  facing  all  the  deserters,  is 
combating  the  lonliness. 

"It  wasn't  until  I  was  here  a  few 
months  ,  that  it  suddenly  hit  me"  says 
Davey"  and  I  realized  that  I  could 
never  go  back." 
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smith 


For  several  weeks  now  the  in- 
nocuous noun  "smith"  has  appear- 
ed above  this  column  -  and  not 
one  expression  of  sympathy  have 
I  received.  That  bland  and  all 
too  common  name  conceals  a  world 
of  suffering  known  only  to  the  silent 
sibilant  masses  who  carry  it, 

I  will  give  you  three  examples. 

I  remember  one  occasion  when  I 
was  out  for  my  mid-night  stroll. 
A  policeman  saw  me  and  decided 
to  be  suspicious.  To  satisfy  his 
curiosity  he  stopped  me  and  asked 
a  number  of  searching  questions, 
one  of  which  was,  of  course,  a 
request  for  my  name. 

At  this  point  the  relation  be- 
tween the  policeman  and  me  be- 
came a  little  strained. 

Policeman:  "What'syourname?" 

Me:  "Well,  hmm"  -  pause  - 
"Smith  is  my  name," 

Policeman:  "Really!"  (With  a 
look  that  said  'you  don't  really 
think  I'm  ^hat  stupid,  do  you'.) 

Me:  "Really!" 

Policeman:  "What's  your  full 
name?" 

Me:  "Raymond  John  Smith." 

Policeman:  "Prove  it." 

Me:  "Can't." 

Policeman:  "Why  not?" 

Me:  "No  ID.  I  left  it  at  home." 

The  policeman  admonished  me  for 
having  no  identification,  asked  for 
my  address,  and  then  said  he 
would  believe  me  "this  time." 
What  on  earth  he  would  do  "next 
time,"  1  don't  know. 

Point  one:  If  you  are  a  smith 
you're  probably  a  liar,  or  guilty 
of  some  heinous  crime,  or  both. 

Married  smiths  have  a  particu- 
larly rough  time  when  register- 
ing at  motels.  When  the  clerk  sees 
the  words  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
a  dirty  leer  will  light  up  his  us- 
ually greasy  features,  accom- 
panied by  a  knowing  wink  direct- 
ed at  Mr.  Smith. 


When  leaving  the  next  morning  the 
clerk  will  ask  Mr.  Smith  if  he  had 
a  good  night.  If  Smith  should  ab- 
sent -  mlndedly  say  "yes,  thank 
you,"  he  will  be  greeted  by  a 
guffaw  and  perhaps  a  comradly 
dig  in  the  ribs. 

Point:  two:  If  you  are  a  married 
Smith,  the  chances  are  that  no 
one  but  your  closest  friends  will 
ever  believe  that  the  person  with 
whom  you  sleep  while  at  the  motel 
is  really  your  spouse. 

In  the  interest  of  truth  I  must 
add  that  this  has  not  happened  to 
me  since  my  marriage. 

The  traumas  of  youth  can  be 
greatly  increased  for  any  virile 
youth  who  bears  the  name  smith. 
He/she  will  not  only  have  to  put 
in  the  usual  amount  of  work  to 
get  his  girl  Cor  her  boy)  into  bed 
he/she  will  also  have  to  spend 
precious  time  and  energy  convinc- 
ing the  prospective  lover  that  they 
really  are  named  Smith. 

Point  three:  If  you  are  a  normal 
virile  young  man  and  your  name 

is  Smith  you  are  in  all  probabil- 
ity a  lecher.  If  you  are  a  normal 
virile  young  woman  named  Smith 
you  are  probably  a  man-trapper. 

At  one  time,  people  convicted  of 
a  crime  or  caught  in  an  immoral 
act  would  either  be  branded  or 

mutilated  in  some  way.  A  less  gory 
but  just  as  effective  way  of  iden- 
tifying past  "evil  doers"  would 

be  to  brand  all  whores,  thieves, 

man-trappers,  etc.  with  the  name 
Smith. 

Taking  into  account  all  the  pro- 
blems of  being  a  Smith  1  still 
have  only  one  profound  complaint. 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  of  earning  all  guilt 
placed  upon  me  by  virtue  of  my 
nams.  And,  damn  it,  I'm  jealous. 


Employment  picture 
not  good 


The  40  students  who  turned  up 
at  the  "Summer  Employment  Sem- 
inar" in  the  "Egg"  last  Thurs- 
day learned  the  powerlessness  of 
Manpower. 

Representatives  of  Manpower,  the 
Association  of  Universities  and 
Colleges,  and  the  Public  Service 
Commission  attended.  Completing 
the  panel  of  six  were  Carleton's 
Placement  Officer,  Mrs.  Irene 
Tremblay,  and  external  vice- 
president,  Rod  Manchee. 

The  panel  sought  suggestions  for 
improving  the  job  situation  for  the 
summer  of  '70.  All  panel  mem- 
bers admitted  the  picture  for  next 
summer  "is  not  good". 

Suggestions  came  in  the  form  of 
criticism.  Criticisms  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  Manpower's  filing 
system  and  recruiting  methods 
were  mentioned  by  many  individ- 
ual students.  Manpower  represen- 
tative, Miss  SuzanneDes  Rivieres, 
claimed  ignorance  of  these  pro- 
blems saying  "all  these  examples 
are  very  interesting,  but,  we  are 
after  something  that  will  help  us 
next  year". 

Rod  Manchee  suggested  the  stu- 
dents form  a  group  to  organize 
the  job  resources  available, 
"There  is  viable  work  to  be  done, 
and  we  as  a  group  must  use  our 
brains," 

Accurate  figure  on  the  success 
of  last  year'ssummer  employment 
scheme  will  not  be  available  until 
mid-November.  Manchee  said  he 
expects  the  results  of  his  Sept. 
survey  will  be  helpful  in  future 
dealings  with  Manpower. 

Manchee  spoke  of  a  "student 
pressure  group".  He  gave  one 
example  of  such  a  group  which 
could  exert  social  pressure  on  its 
members  not  to  "scab"  when  un- 
ions strike. 

Commenting  afterwards,  Mrs. 
Tremblay  agreed  a  student  -  run 
summer  employment  scheme 
would  bear  looking  into.  "Appar- 
ently Manpower  thinks  few  stu- 


dents have  a  problem,  but  our 
Placement  Office  will  be  unable  to 
handle  this  "minority"  on  its  own 
next  spring," 

With  the  total  picture  appearing 
the  same  if  not  worse  than  last 
summer,  especially  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  cutback,  the 
panel's  advice  was  for  students 
to  "play  on  patronage"  and  rely 
as  much  as  possible  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Sir  George 
decision 
held  over 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  The  long 
wait  by  defendants  charged  In  con- 
nection with  the  computer  burn- 
ing at  Sir  George  Williams  Un- 
iversity last  February  will  con- 
tinue for  at  least  another  66  days. 

The  names  of  70  defendants  ap- 
peared on  the  roils  before  Mr. 
Justice  Ignace  J.  Deslauriers  in 
Montreal  court  Monday,  only  to 
be  put  over  to  the  next  term  of 
the  court  of  Queen's  Bench  which 
will  start  January  7,  1970 .  and  run 
through  January  and  February. 

The  70  defendants  form  the  major 
bloc  of  the  89  students  arrested 
February  1 1  and  charged  with 
363  crimes  ranging  from  conspir- 
acy to  commit  arson  to  property 
damage. 

Their  history  since  then  has  been 
one  of  waits:  preliminary  hear- 
ings into  the  incident  did  not  be- 
gin for  76  of  the  accused  until 
April  14;  eight  others  did  not  face 
preliminary  hearing  until  March 

In  the  interim,  the  majority  of 
the  defendants  were  refused  bail 
twice  before  it  was  finally  granted 
February  18;  seven  others  were 
not  granted  ball  until  March  5. 
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letters 


Why  Do 
You  Read 
So  Slowly? 

A  noted  publisher  in  Chicago 
reports  there  is  a  simple  tech- 
nique of  rapid  reading  which 
should  enable  you  to  increase  your 
reading  speed  and  yet  retain  much 
more.  Most  people  do  not  realize 
how  much  they  could  increase 
their  pleasure,  success  and  in- 
come by  reading  faster  and  more 
accurately. 

According  to  this  publisher,  many 
people,  regardless  oftheirpresent 
reading  skill,  can  use  this  simple 
technique  to  improve  their  reading 
ability  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
Whether  reading  stories,  books, 
technical  matter,  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  read  sentences  at  a  glance 
and  entire  pages  in  seconds  with 
this  methods 

To  acquaint  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper  with  the  easy-to-follow 
rules  for  developing  rapid  reading 
skill,  the  company  has  printed 
full  details  of  its  interesting  self- 
training  method  in  a  new  booklet. 
"How  to  Read  Faster  and  Retain 
More,"  mailed  free.  No  obligation. 
Send  your  name  and  address  to: 
Reading,  835  Diversey,  Dept.  154- 
11N,  Chicago,  60614.  A  postcard 
will  do. 


Questions 

Editor,  The  Larleton: 
As  a  regular  card  carrying  mem- 
ber oftheCarletonStudents'Ass'n. 
INC,  I  would  like  to  exercise 
what  I  believe  are  my  democra- 
tic rights  and  demand  of  my  rep- 
resentative body,  namelystudents' 
council,  to  answer  the  following 
questions: 

1.  Justify  the  upcoming  trip  of 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  Bruce  Joyce, 
Maryls  Edwardh,  and  Judy  Ste- 
venson to  England. 

2.  Explain  the  total  incompetence 
that  exists  in  the  office  of  the 
Financial  Commissioner,  and  after 
you  explain  that  tell  me  how  much 
the  Finance  Commissioner  is  be- 
ing paid  to  do  a  job  that  by  all 
appearances  he  is  not  doing  with 
any  sort  of  expertise. 

3.  Tell  me  why  the  students'  assn 
has  not  hired  a  full  time  account- 
ant/bookkeeper. 

4.  Tell  mi?  why  every  major  or- 
ganization on  this  campus  that  is 
engaged  in  providing  services  for 
the  general  student  body  suffered 
drastic  cuts  in  the  recent  budget 
session. 

5.  What  did  you,  the  members  of 
students'  council,  learn  from  the 
CUS  referendum? 

6.  Tell  mt'  why  the  Clubs  office, 
cannot  provide  a  complete  list  of 
clubs  on  campus,  along  with  the 
chairmen  of  these  organizations, 
As  well,  fill  me  in  as  to  why  it 
is  so  dead  on  this  campus,  with 
the  exception  of  the  major  week- 
ends? 


Tell  me  why  students'  council 
is  so  concerned  with  parity,  and 
not  with  badgering  the  administra- 
tion to  get  the  tunnels  open  24 
hrs  a  day,  and  to  clean  up  the 
sieve-like  rooves  of  the  said  tun- 
nels? 

8.  Tell  me  how  much  money  was 
lost  in  the  Orientation  programme, 
and  who  was  responsible  for  it. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  students' 
council,  these  will  do  for  a  starter 
. . .  and  as  1  think  of  more  . . . 
Til  let  you  know. 

When  you  want  to  explain  all  this 
you  can  contact  me  by  means  of 


An  open  letter  to  all  members 
of  the  Students'  Association, 
1  Carleton  University 
from  'he  Com-nunications 
Commissioner 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
On  Wednesday  morning  I  issued 
the  following  memorandum  to  all 
Council  members: 

"Effective  immediately  the  Com- 
munications Commission  will 
drastically  curtail  its  operations 
as  a  result  of  the  Council's  de- 
cision to  reduce  the  Commission's 
importance  and  priority. 

Therefore,  office  hours  will  be 
Monday  through  Friday  from  10:30 
to  11:00  a.m.  The  Commission  will 
return  to  its  "Constitutional  func- 
tioning" and  begin  a  systematic 
phase-out.'* 

The  memo  was  precipitated  by 
the  actions  of  Council  during  the 
two-week  budget  debate  and  the 
culmination  on  Tuesday  night  when 
a  budget  which,  I  feel  strongly, 
does  not  represent  the  desires 
of  the  majority  of  students  on 
this  campus. 

One  of  the  areas  hit  by  the 
priorities  approach  to  budgeting 
-  an  approach  which  when  used 
properly  can  be  most  effective 
and  which  I  proposed  to  Council 
at  the  beginning  of  its  term  - 
was  Communications. 
Each  Councillor  will  admit  we 
have  a  communications  problem 
on  this  campus.  However,  none 
felt  it  of  an  importance  to  place 
a  high  priority  on  it. 

Arbitrary  cuts  have,  in  my  view, 
totally  negated  any  attempts  by 
me  to  improve  the  situation  over 
the  past  three  years  I  have  been 
on  Council  as  Commissioner  or 
Deputy  Commissioner. 

When  I  was  re-elected  there  were 
four  planks  on  my  platform.  The 
major  one  was  the  establishment 
of  Radio  Carleton  as  an  operational 
closed-circuit  radio  station.  This 
would  have  become  a  reality  had 
Council  kept  a  promise  made 
during  the  first  of  three  budget 
sessions. 

After  two  weeks  of  solid  pre- 
paration of  a  twenty-five  page 
brief,  Al  MacKay  -  Chairman  of 
Radio  Carleton  -  and  I  presented 
the  case  to  Council. 

We  were  assured  that  we  had  their 
full  support.  It  was  made  clear 
at  thai  time  that  Mr.  MacKay 
could  not  operate  Radio  Carleton 
on  less  than  the  amount  we  were 
asking  for,  an  amount  which  was 
carefully  detailed  and  available 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  bud- 
get debate  for  questioning  and 
verification. 

We  were  assured  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  night  that  this  amount 
would  be  entered  into  the  fall 
budget  by  a  straw  vote  of  Council. 

On  Tuesday  night  the  Finance 
Commissioner  and  Council  made 
arbitrary  cuts  to  both  the  fixed 
assets  and  the  operations  budgets 
of  Radio  Carleton  making  it  im- 
possible to  offer  the  service  the 
students  deserved  from  a  campus 
radio  station  and  negating  any 
chance  of  having  a  low  power 
transmitter  installed  in  Residence 
over  the  Christmas  holidays  - 
a  project  that  would  allow  Radio 
Carleton  to  be  picked  up  on  any 
AM  radio  in  the  complex. 


the  student  directory  ...  oh  yes 
. . .  just  where  is  the  student  di- 
rectory? 

An  interested  student 
A I  MacKay 
Graduate  student. 
Journalism 

Dictatorship 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Thomas  Storey,  who  is  in  charge 
of  posters  and  notices  at  Carle- 
ton, should  be  removed  from  his 
position  immediately.  How  many 


The  second  plank  on  my  platform 
was  the  establishment  of  a  con- 
temporary, concerned  magazine 
which  would  deal  with  issues  that 
affected  everyone  on  campus  in 
terms  that  could  be  related  to 
everyone  on  campus,  not  ideologi- 
cal bullshit.  Theoverallcostofthis 
project,  jusl  under  $2,000. 

This  could  then  provide  you,  the 
student,  withan additional  concrete 
return  for  your  $17,50.  This  was 
chopped  right  out!  of  the  budget 
despite  (he  fact  that  planning 
papers  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
year  and  Councillors  knewit  would 
appearTast  spring, 

A  third  plank  was  increasing  The 
Carleton' s  frequency  to  twice 
weekly  during  the  new  year.  This 
was  both  desirable  and  technically 
and  editorially  feasible.  It  would 
have  provided  information  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  during  the 
week  and  not  what  had  already 
happened. 

The  Carleton's  budget  was  cut, 
therefore  any  hopes  of  twice  weekly 
publication,  even  for  a  limited 
time,  are  gone.  Further,  reliance 
must  be  made  on  advertising  to 
off-set  costs,  and  thismeansmore 
ads  and  less  news  and  features. 
It  also  means  oneless  issue  some- 
time after  January. 

And  this,  another  concrete  ser- 
vice to  you. 

Finally,  the  Carleton  Film  Board, 
my  final  election  plank  was  saved 
from  oblivion,  but  is  still  far 
from  adequate  toproduce  what  stu- 
dents wish  to  produce.  Out  of  that 
fund  will  come  money  foronehalf- 
hour  film  and  one  short,  plus 
several  television  programs  to  be 
shown  over  closed-circuit  tele- 
vision. The  Board  will  have  no 
equipment  and  will  now  be  unable 
to  involve  as  many  students  as 
it  potentially  could. 

In  three  years  I  feel  that  much 
ground  work  had  been  laid  by  me 
on  matters  which  directly  affect 
the  student  body.  Two  successive 
elections  have  given  what  some 
Councillors  like  to  flaunt  as  a 
"mandate"  to  go  ahead  with  my 
platform,  but  Council  still  doesn't 
believe  that  the  students  are  fed 
up  with  their  outside  activities 
and  want  to  get  a  few  concrete 
things  right  here  on  campus. 

When  five  organizations  which 
present  detailed,  to  the  penny, 
spending  estimates  and  plans  are 
cut  into  because  the  figures  are 
there  in  black  and  white,  while 
others  who  have  yet  to  place  ink 
to  paper  receive  carte  blanche, 
then  there  must  be  something 
drastically  wrong. 

When  a  Council  can  dole  out 
hundreds  of  dollars  at  each  meet- 
ing without  a  balance  sheet  to  tell 
them  where  they're  at  financially 
as  this  one  did  during  the  sum- 
mer, then  there  is  something 
wrong.  I  wish  I  had  been  here 
for  the  summer  months,  the$l,000 
salary  aside,  so  a  voice  of  ob- 
jection might  have  been  added, 
so  maybe  more  lobbying  could 
have  been  conducted. 

But  I  give  up.  It  is  too  easy  to 
resign  at  this  point.  That  is  why 
my  memo  of  Wednesday  morning, 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  the  only  one 

who  feels  that  you  got  cheated 
on  Tuesday  night, 

David  Balcon 

Communications  Commission 
Students*  Association  (Inc.) 


Political  acts 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Our  students*  council,  at  their 
last  meeting  decided  to  set  up 
a  probe  of  pollution  in  the  Ot- 
tawa  area.  This  is  a  commendable 
act.  but  it  does  not  lie  in  the 
realm  of  students' council  politics. 
Students'  council  is  set  up  to  ben- 
efit the  students  it  serves  (or  is 
supposed  to  serve)  in  affairs  and 
problems  arising  from  attending 
this  university. 
Rather  than  setting  up  a  probe 
which  will  cost  the  students  of 
Carleton  $1,500.  why  don't  Schmidt 
and  his  council  apply  pressure  to 
municipal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, in  whose  jurisdiction  such 
a  probe  lies,  to  set  up  a  pollu- 
tion probe. 

Buzz  Werner 

Engineering  HI 

More 
political  acts 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
In  view  of  the  students'  council 
newsletter  distributed  Nov.  5,  re- 
garding the  Pure  Spring  strike,  I 
feel  a  few  comments  are  in  order. 

I  reject  completely  the  view  that 
students'  council  has  the  right  to 
make  any  statement  whatsoever  in 
the  name  of  the  students  of  Carle- 
ton on  this  labour  dispute. 

Statements  on  forthcoming 
strikes  were  not  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  voted  in  the  last 
election  -  I  voted  for  persons  I 
felt  would  be  competent  adminis- 
trators of  student  affairs. 

If  ten  individuals  who  at  the  same 
time  happen  to  be  on  students' 
council,  are  in  favour  of  a  par- 
ticular labour  strike,  then  let  them 
get  up  off  their  collective  asses 
and  go  out  and  picket.  But  do  not 
go  about  making  political  or  moral 
statements  on  my  behalf. 

Thomas  C.  Abbott 
Commerce  IV 

Fair  shake? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
At  the  out-set  of  this  year  and 
while  I  was  living  at  home  I  ap- 
plied for  a  student  loan.  My  ap- 
plication was  rejected  because  of 
my  father's  income. 

My  situation,  because  I  am  now 
living  out,  is  drastically  changed. 
I  appealed  my  application  for  a 
loan  during  a  private  interview  with 
Mrs.  Loates  the  awards  officer, 
on  October  30. 

During  this  interview  I  tried  to 
convey  to  her  that  my  home  en- 
vironment was  not  conducive  to 
proper  academic  application  and 
because  of  this  studying  was  a 
constant  uphill  grind.  In  order  to 
break  away  from  these  adverse 
conditions,  I  was  forced  to  take  a 
very  time  -  consuming  part  - 
time  job,  and  my  studies  would 
eventually  suffer  greatly  unless 
I  received  some  form  of  subsi- 
dies from  the  government. 

I  was  quite  willing  to  accept  any 
money  on  a  strictly  loan  basis 
foregoing  a  grant  just  as  long  as 
I  received  some  financial  assis- 
tance. But  to  my  astonishment  1 
was  flatly  turned  down.  She  was 
very  impersonal  and  harsh  with 
me.  The  best  she  could  do  for  I 


E.P.O. 

November  8-  9  University  Commons 

"Social  and  Pol i ti col  Change  in  Canada" 
A  Critical  Seminar  in  the  CCF/NDP  and  the  idea  of  • 
Extra-Parliamentary  Opposition  in  Canada., 
Student  Registration:    S.50  per  person 


Sessions:  Saturday  9  a.i 
Sunday     9  a.rr 


I  p.m .,  8  pjn. 
p«m. 


You'll  l&oe  being  a  Kitten,  girl! 


Glenayr 


PURt  VIRGIN  WOOt 


Wtlhbui  lliis  label 


.enayr  / 

0Wy 


MACHINE- 
WASHABLE 

PURE  WOOL 

This  smart  striped  pullover\  1  £ 
in  machtne-washable  \ 
English  botany  has  a  mock  \fj 
turtle  neckline  with  zipper.        1 1 
full-fashioned  %  raglan  J|  I 

sleeves.  Continental  band  and  Ji  f 
cuffs.  Pick  from  Kitten's  JlBl 
new  Fall  palette. 

A  swinging  hand-washable 
mini  skirt  with  box  pleats  in 
front,  and  plain  back  giving 
A-line  appearance.  Pure  wool 
worsted,  fully  lined.  A  wide 
range  of  glorious  new  Fall 
colours. 


Open  letter  to  all  students 


Carleton  students  are  aware  that 
no  posters  may  now  be  put  ^ 
by  students  at  all  -  all  su^ 
posters  being  put  up  when  and 
where  Thomas  wants? 
Why  does  students'  council  put^ 
with  this  in  the  first  place? 
whose  authority  does  Thomas  is. 
sue  these  proclamations?  \VV 
should  someone  with  such  obvious 
right-wing  sympathies  be  giver, 
such  extraordinary  power? 
In  the  name  of  simple  freedom 
of  speech,  students'  council  should 
do  two  things;  remove  Storey,  and 
define  his  position  so  clearly  that 
such  power  plays  never  recur, 

John  Sutton  Baglow 

MA  I 


1 


me  was  to  suggest  that  I  quit 
school.  I  ask  you,  should  she  be 
advocating  dropping  out  of  school? 

this  her  job?  Did  I  receive  a 
[air  shake? 

Darcy  Booth 

Sc.  I 

Aguinaldo 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  was  listening  to  Nixon  on  the 
TV  Monday  night;  sormehow  I 
was  reminds:!  oC  this  poem  pub- 
lished i-i  the  "Home  Library  of 
Ent^i'tainmsnt  Instruction  and 
Amusements"  (1902  Edition) 

Guy  Aguinaldo, 
You  little  measly 
Malay  moke, 

What's  the  matter  with  you? 
Don't  you  know  enough 
To  know 

That  when  you  don't  see 
Freedom, 
Inalienable  rights, 
The  American  Eagle, 
The  Fourth  of  July, 
The  Star-Wangled  banner, 
and  the  Palladium  of  your 
liberties 

All  you've  got  to  do  Is  ask  for 
them? 

Are  you  a  natural  bom 
chump 

Or  did  you  catch  it  from  the 

Spaniards? 
You  ain't  bigger 
Than  a  piece  of  soap 
After  a  day's  washing 
But,  by  gravy,  you 
Seem  to  think 
You're  a  bigger  man  than 
Uncle  Sam, 

You  ought  to  be  shrunk 
Young  fellow; 
And  if  you  don't 
Demayiayize  yourself 
at  an  early  date, 
And  catch  on 

To  your  Golden,  glorious 

opportunities 
Something's  going  to  happen  to 
you 

Like  a  Himalaya 
Sitting  down  kerswot 
On  a  gnat. 
If  you  ain't 
a  yellow  dog 

You'll  take  it  in  your  sign 
And  scatter 

Some  Red,  White,  and  Blue 
Disinfectant 
Over  yourself 
What  you  need,  Aggie, 
Is  cililizing. 
And  roddan? 

Hour  yaller  percoon  skin, 
We'll  civilize  you 
Dead  or  alive. 
You'd  better 
Fall  into  the 
Procession  of  Progress 
And  go  marching  on  to  glory 
Before  you  fall 
Into  a  hole  in  the  ground. 
Understand? 
That's  us  - 
U.S. 

Seems  that  the  Vietnamese  don 
realize  their  "Golden,  glorious 
opportunities"  either. 

E.  Buchan  Kimmerly 

That  tower 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Last  week's  letter  on  the  pro- 
Posed  site  of  the  new  Arts  I 
tower  expressed  my  views  very 
well.  Bit  I  have  a  few  more  facts 
1 1  like  to  add. 

At  one  time,  an  attempt  was  made 
t°  have  the  University  Centre  built 
°n  this  spot,  putting  the  building 
|n  the  centre  of  the  campus,  where 
Jt  belonged.  However,  our 

friends"  the  NCC  and  their  ac- 
complices complained  that  it  would 

ruin  the  view"  of  the  Ottawa  sky- 
line and  the  Rideau  Canal.  That's 
»ne,  i  could  agree  with  them. 

Now  they  say  it's  okay  to  put  in 
a  building  three  times  the  height, 
saying  that  it  would  add  a  var- 
!e*y  of  heights  to  the  campus, 
jjC.  ^  making  it  more  appealing. 

Robin  Findlay  attempted  to  bring 


ihe  issue  up  at  a  Senate  meeting. 
Better  luck  next  issue,  Robin. 

Excavation  is  slated  to  begin 
in  one  month,  so  if  anything  is  to 
be  done  it  must  begin  right  away. 
From  what  I  have  learned  and 
heard,  there  are  enough  students 
concerned  to  form  a  strong  pro- 
test group.  Even  a  delay  in  be- 
ginning in  order  to  hear  the  dif- 
ferent arguments  would  be  better 
than  what  we  are  faced  with  now. 

If  someone  wants  an  issue,  here 
it  is. 

David  Darwin 
Commerce  n 

Menial  jobs 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Your  article  of  Oct.  24  "Man- 
power repudiates  ineff  icienc  y 
charge"  brought  to  mind  a  ru- 
mour which  was  pervasive  last 
summer.  It  seems  that  Mrs.  Trem- 
bley,  the  placement  officer,  turned 
down  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
several  jobs  for  Carleton  students 
at  the  Chateau  Laurier  hotel  as 
bell  boys  and  chamber  maids. 
Apparently  she  told  them  such 
jobs  were  too  menial  and  low- 
paying  for  university  students.  I 
is  hard  to  believe  that  she  would 
make  such  a  statement  with  the 
number  of  students  desperately 
seeking  summer  employment  - 
any  employment!  Surely  she  must 
appreciate  the  lucrativeness  of 
such  positions  at  hotels  such  as 
the  Chateau. 

E.J.  Mayers 

Arts  n 

Demonstration 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
The  cynicism  with  which  Mr.  Reid 
deals  with  the  function  of  demon- 
strations in  his  letter  last  week 
might  best  be  answered  with  an 
examination  of  the  effects  of  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the  late 
fifties  and  sixties;  and  more  re- 
cently, the  effects  of  the  anti- 
war movement  in  the  states  which 
continues  to  grow  and  gain  popular 
support. 

Demonstrations  are  not  aimed  at 
curing  the  disease,  but  at  expos- 
ing the  fact  that  there  is  a  dis- 
ease, and  at  educating  the  public 
as  to  what  the  implications  of 
that  disease  are. 

The  diagnosis  and  cure  of  the 
disease  are  the  functions  of  the 
governors  of  the  state  -  a  func- 
tion which  they  exercise  more 
rapidly  when  they  are  aware  of 
public  concern. 

And  that  is  the  function  of  a 
demonstration. 

John  McEIroy 
Arts  H 

Tape  recorder 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  have  formed  an  international 
tape  recorder  club  for  the  ex- 
t  change  of  tape  correspondence 
among  students  enrolled  in  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout 
the  world. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  vital 
student  language  exchange  medi- 
um, the  club  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international 
friendship  among  students. 

For  student  application  in  se- 
curing a  roster  and  roster-listing 
write  to:  (return-postage  appreci- 
ated) 

COLLEGE  TAPE  RECORDERS, 

INTERNATIONAL 

26  South  Mt,  Vernon  Ave. 

Uniontown,  Penna,,  15401. 

E.  W.  Ciarrocchi,  Jr. 
Director. 

World  order 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
"The  unleashed  power  of  the  atom 
has  changed  everything  save  our 
modes  of  thinking  and  thus  we 
drift  to  unparalleled  catastrophe. 
These  words  of  Albert  Einstein 
express  a  conviction  shared  by 
many  people  in  many  countries. 
The  student  more  than  anyone 


realizes  that  for  the  first  time 
in  our  history  the  advantages  of 
war,  namely  increased  rate  of 
scientific  and  technological  de- 
velopment are  heavily  outweighed 
by  the  disadvantages,  namely  the 
very  possible  destruction  of  our 
civilization. 

The  question  of  abolishing  war 
now  assumes  an  urgency  lacking  in 
the  past.  If  we  are  to  survive 
a  solution  must  be  found.  In  the 
world  of  the  atom  no  country  or 
alliance  can  hope  for  total  vic- 
tory. We  must  question  the  very 
existence  of  countries  and  allian- 
ces. One  of  their  major  purposes, 
if  not  the  major  one,  is  to  pro- 


vide security  to  their  citizens. 
Today,  their  means  for  this  is 
the  very  thing  that  endangers  that 
security.  Thus  we  must  realize 
that  the  nation  state  is  outdated. 

We  have  an  alternative  to  the 
nation  state,  a  goal  pursued  by 
many  world  leaders  including  one 
hundred  and  three  Canadian  MPs. 
If  you  are  concerned  about  ending 
war  and  the  nation  state  not  by 
anarchy  or  unilateral  disarmament 
but  by  the  creation  of  world  order 
come  to  the  meeting  Tuesday  Nov. 
11  at  1:00  p.m.  in  room  B149 
Loeb. 

Michael  McKenny 
Arts  n 
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Editor,  The  Carleton: 
This  is  basically  a  request  for 
all  NUG  nominees  in  the  Sociology 
Department  to  get  together  some 
time  prior  to  the  election  dates. 
I'll  suggest  Monday  at  12:30  (the 
10th),  beneath  the  clock  outside 
Theatre  B.  If  you  cant  make  it 
then  please  call  725-2489  on  the 
weekend. 

I  keep  hearing  rumours  that 
people  want  to  get  together  and 
this  is  an  opportunity  to  find  out 
why  we  are  running  for  NUG  and 
what  we  think  it  is  Of  we  think  at 
all). 

Barry  Pond 
Arts  3 


1969  N.U.G.  ELECTIONS 
BY-ELECTIONS 

Election  Procedures 

VOTER  ELIGIBILITY 

1.  All  full-time  second,  third,  fourthyear,  andgraduate students  who  either  have  declared 
a  major  or  who  are  in  an  honours  or  graduate  program  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
election  of  student  representatives  to  departments. 

2.  Only  those  full-time  first  year  students  who  have  spent  one  year  at  Carleton  and  who 
either  have  declared  a  major  or  who  are  in  an  honours  program  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  election  of  student  representatives  to  departments.  Such  students  shall  be 
considered  members  of  the  second  year  constituency. 

3.  All  full-tir.ie  graduate  s 

fives  to  the  graduate  studies  faculty  board. 

4.  All  full-time  second,  third,  fourth  year,  and  graduate  engineering  students  are  eligible 
to  vote  in  the  election  of  student  representatives  to  the  engineering  faculty  board, 

5.  Only  those  full-time  first  year  engineering  student  who  have  spent  one  year  at 
Carleton  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  of  student  representatives  to  the  engineer- 
ing faculty  board.  Such  students  shall  be  considered  members  of  the  second  year 
constituency. 

6.  Those  full-time  first  year  students  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  who  are  un- 
declared and  who  have  spent  one  year  at  Carleton  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election 
of  first  year  student  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  who  are  undeclared 
of  first  year  student  representatives  to  the  arts  and  science  faculty  boards 
respectively. 

7.  Those  part-time  students  in  the  faculties  of  arts  and  science  are  eligible  to  vote  in 
the  election  of  part-time  student  representatives  to  the  arts  and  science  faculty 
boards  respectively. 

8.  Part-time  students  are  NOT  eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  of  student  representa- 
tives to  departments  and  in  the  election  of  members  of  the  senate. 

COMBINED  MAJORS/HONOURS 

1.  Students  in  a  combined  majors  or  honours  program  must  choose  one  department  in 
which  to  vote. 

NUMBER  OF  VOTES 

1.  Regardless  of  the  number  of  positions  available  in  any  given  constituency,  each 
eligible  voter  shall  have  only  ONE  vote. 

VOTING 

1.  Voters  must  vote  on  the  day  that  has  been  assigned  to  their  constituency.  There 
will  be  neither  advanced  nor  extended  polls. 

2.  A  voting  list  will  be  used  to  identify  eligible  voters  and  their  constituency.  Stu- 
'  dents  who  are  eligible  as  outlined  above  but  who  do  not  appear  on  the  voting  list  must 

obtain  a  "Permission  to  Vote"  slip  from  T-2  or  from  the  polling  clerk  and  have  it 
validated  by  their  department  or  the  Registrar's  Office. 

3.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  unless  they  either  appear  on  the  voting  list  or  have 
a  validated  "Permission  to  Vote"  form. 

4.  Voters  shall  also  be  required  to  present  their  students'  card  for  punching  before  they 
will  be  allowed  to  vote. 

5.  Voters  may  mark  their  ballots  with  either  an  "X"  or  a  check  mark  provided  that 

6  Ballots  must  be  validated  by  being  initialed  by  the  polling  clerk  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  voter.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  voter  to  insure  that  his  ballot  has 
been  initialed. 

DECLARATION  OF  PERSONS  ELECTED 

1  In  constituencies  where  the  number  of  persons  nominated  is  less  than  or  equal  to .the 
number  of  positions  available,  all  persons  nominated  shall  be  declared  elected  by 
acdamation^nd  shall  not  be  required  to  submit  to  any  form  of  voting  proceedure. 

2  In  constituencies  where  the  number  of  persons  nominated  is  greater  than  the  number 
of  positions  available,  a  vote  shall  be  held  and  the  candidate  who  receives  a  simp  e 
majority  of  the  votes  shall  be  declared  elected.  Should  their  be  more  than  one  posi- 
tioTavVable  in  one  constituency,  the  candidate  who  receives  the  most  votes .shall 
M  the  first  position,  the  candidate  who  receives  the  second  highest  number  of 

votes  shall  fill  the  second  position,  and  so  on  until  all  the  positions  are  filled. 

lC.T™sGw°in  no^bf  counted  for  any  given  constituency  until  the  close  of  voting  in  all 

2  Fo'rTfregul^'election,  the  counting  of  ballots  will  take  place  on  Wednesday  No- 
'  vember  19th,  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.,  in  a  room  to  be  announced  later. 

3.  The  date  and  place  for  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  the  by-election  will  be  announced 
later. 

.  «r  written  nmxv  sumed  by  the  candidate  concerned,  the  electoral 

4-  officer"  S admU  to w^s  £e  eSnfof  the  ballots,  up  to  one  scrutineer  for 

wch  candidal Tone  representative  of  "The  Carleton",  and  one  representative  of 

Radio  Carleton". 

?.BAU  disputes  are  to  be  referred  to  the  electoral  officer  or  his  assistants.  
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1969  IM.U. 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 

Anthropology 


Architecture 


Comparative 
Literature 


Engineering 
English 


Election 
Date 


Voting 
Location 

2nd  level  Loeb 


Engineering 
Foyer 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


No.  to  be 
Constituency  E,ected 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level  Loeb 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  13 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level  Loeb 


Engineering 
Foyer 

2nd  level  Nov.  11 

Paterson 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  year  M  8  H 
3rd  a  4th  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 

2nd  year  majors 

3rd  year  majors 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  &  3rd  year  honours 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  HAH 
3rd  year  H  &  H 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd  year  H  &  H 
3rd,  4th,  and  graduates 

2nd  year 
3rd  year 


graduates 

2nd  year  HAH 
3rd  year  HAH 
4th  year 
graduates 
St.  Pat's 

at  large 

2nd  year  HAH 


3rd  year  M  &  H 


Candidates 


None 
Hylle  Spicer 

David  Nesbitt 

Doug  Clancey 
Charles  Flcher 

Alan  McGarvie 
Mary  Peever 

Anna  Gieysztor 

None 
None 
None 
None 
Klaus  Brasch 

Steve  Feiner 

John  Arnason 

Paul  Baker 
Rob  Henwood 

None 
None 


None 
Larry  Blain 


Type  of 
Election 


acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 

contested 
acclamation 

by-election 
by-electlon 
by-election 
by-election 
acclamation 

by-election 
acclamation 
acclamation 

contested 

by-election 
by-elecrion 


Rory  Petticrew  acclamation 


Alex  Reitsma 
Brian  Tubb 


acclamation 

by-electlon 

by-election 
by-election 
by-electlon 
acclamation 


To  be  conducted  by  St.  Pa 


Roger  Camm 
Paula  Corbeil 
Harvey  Crossland 
Ches  Dauphinee 
Daniel  Kushner 
Becky  McGavin 

Barry  Blake 
Michael  Edelson 
H.  Hodorek 
Donald  Miller 

Laurie  Andoff 
Jack  Levey 
Leonard  Parker 
Diane  Schnob 
Neil  Whiteman 

Kenneth  Chubb 
Susan  Wood 


acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 


2nd  year  M  &  H 


Michael  Chrlstensen  acclamation 


Mathematics 


Music 
Philosophy 


Voting  Election 
Location  Date 


2nd  level  Loeb    Nov.  17 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level  Nov.  11 

Paterson 


2nd  level  Nov.  12 

Paterson 


Tory  Foyer  Nov.  10 


2nd  level  Loeb 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


NOTE:  1 )  In  view  or  the  precedents  e: 
piodeedoies  will  not  be  ">■■'■■ 
been  cancelled,  and  the  per-1'] 
nominated  Is  less  than  or 
acclamation. 
2)  There  are  some  changes  11 
attempting  to  sort  out  and 
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LECTIONS 


No.  to 
t,e  Elected 


Candidates 


Hone 
None 
None 
None 

None 

Ross  Anderson 
William  Cowle 

Susan  PeCch 

Marilyn  Sawers 
Gary  Yeo 

Alan  Hicken 

Garch  Burton 

E.  Sawford 

None 
H.  Jacyszyn 

Ken  Fraser 
Ches  Golvch 
Peter  Lanyon 

Linda  Johnson 

Hunter  McCill 

none 

Tom  Donoghue 
John  Curry 
Heather  Bowers 
Mariana  Holbrook 

Brian  Collins 
Ray  Mathleu 
Jake  Verhoeff 

Greg  Poushinsky 

none 

Jim  Bailey 
Michael  Hidiroglou 
W.  Robertson 

Nikol  Schultz 
none 

Dave  Rivett 

To  be  conducted  by  i 
C.  D.  O'Brien 
Bruce  Millar 
none 


Type  of 
Election 

by-election 
by-electlon 
by-election 
by-electlon 

by-election 

contested 

acclamation 

contested 

acclamation 
acclamation 
acclamation 

by-election 
acclamation 


acclamatlor 

acclamation 

By-electior 

acclamation 
acclamation 
contested 


acclamation 
by-election 

contested 

by-election 
Acclamation 
by-election 
Acclamation 
:.  Pat's 

Acclamation 
Acclamation 
by-election 


"lions  and  the  senate  elections,  new 

the  yes/no  type  elections  have 
fluencies  where  the  number  at  persons 
-  open  will  be  declared  elected  by 


due  to  errors  that  c 
hours. 


tpt  In  when 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 


Voting 
Location 


Election 
Date 


Political 
Science 


Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies 


Graduate  Studies 
Faculty  Board 


Science  Faculty 


2nd  lev. 
Loeb 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level 
Loeb 


2nd  level 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


Tunnel 
Junctioi 


Tunnel 
Junction 


Constituency 

graduates 

2nd  year  M  4  H 


4th  year 

U.K. 
Ph.D. 

St.  Pat's 

Public  Admin 

2nd  year  majors 

3rd  year  majors 

2nd  &  3rd  year 
honours 

4th  year 

graduates 


2nd,  3rd,  6  4th 
year  in  the  B.Sc. 
program 

2nd  year  HU 

3rd  &  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  &  H 

3rd  year  &  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  &  H 


3rd  year  M  6  H 


No.  to 
be  Elected 


4th  year 

1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  H ., 

2nd  year 


3rd  &  4ch  year 
2nd  year  H  S  H 
3rd,  4th  &  graduat 

1st  year,  having 
spent  one  year  at 
Carle ton 


Arts  Div.  I 
Arts  Div.  II 
Engineering 
School  of  Social  Work 
Science 


1st  yea 
one  yea: 


having  spe 
at  Cailcton 


Candidates 


R.  Orr 

Bill  Coleman 
Doug  Norman 
Andrew  Hlscox 
Ray  Smith 

Thomas  Nagy 
Bob  Searle 
David  van  Dine 

Jody  Palmour 

Jack  Cramer 

Terry  Carroll 
Henry  Mllner 

To  be  handled  by  St 

Robert  B rough 

None 

None 

Ray  Terkuc 

Phil  Firestone 

Michael  Climan 
Pierre  St. -Jean 
Paul  Sussman 

Janet  Haliburton 


Phil  Charney 
Elizabeth  Fletcher 


Francis  Kirkwood 


Mike  Atkins 
Ian  Kimmerly 
Colin  May 

Cathie  Drew 
Lorna  Lee-Hicks 
Barry  Pond 
Ian  Wales 


Type  of 
Election 

Acclamation 


Eamon  Hoey 


Larry  Clark 
Pamela  Rebln 

Eric  Horse 

Linda  Mancur 

Katherine  Carruthe: 

To  be  conducted  by 

Mike  Hennessy 

D.  Gruenwoldt 

S.  Kerr 

Carl  Nicholson 


contested 

acclamation 
contested 

Pat's 
Acclamation 
by-election 
by-electlon 
acclamation 

acclamation 


acclamation 


by-electioi 
by-electloi 


none 


by-election 
by-election 

acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 
acclamation 
St.  Pat's 

contested 

acclamation 
by-election 
by-election 
by-election 
by-election 

by-election 
by-election 
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1969  N.U.G. 


BY  ELECTIONS 


NOMINATIONS 

Close  Wed.  Nov.  12 
at  4:00  p.m. 

Check  the  ad  on  this  page  for 
the  positions  open. 

Constituency  lists  are  posted 
in  the  department. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
candidates  to  insure  the 
accuracy  of  his  nomination. 


Nomination  Forms  Available 
in  and  to  be 
returned  to  T-2 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


M      F      Ph.D.  MASTER 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 
Bio-Physical  Sciences, 
Science   (Hon.  Biology, 
Chemietry.  Hath  &  Physics) 
(Regulatory  Program) 

CLARK SON  GORDON  &  CO., 
All  students  interested  In 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY  as  a 

PRICE  WATERHOUSE, 

All  students  interested  In 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY  as  a 

ONTARIO  DEPT.  OF  HIGHWAYS, 
Engineering  (Civil) 
BELL  CANADA  LTD., 
Engineering  (Civil, 
Elec,  Mech) 

DOW  CHEMICAL  CO.  LTD. , 

Engineering  (Mech) 

Science  (Hon.  Chen.) 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 

Blo-Phyaical  Science, 

(Regulatory  Program) , 

See  Nov.  17  Cor  details  of 

requirements 

C LARKS ON  GORDON  &  CO. . 

See  November  17  for  details 

of  requirements 


DOW  CHEMICAL  CO.  LTD., 
See  November  17  for  details 
of  requirements 
TRAVELLERS  INSURANCE  CO., 
Arts 


TEXACO  EXPLORATION  DIV., 
Science  (Geol) 

(Physics  -  those  Interested 

In  a  Geophysical  career)  X 

ARTHUR  ANDERSON  &  CO., 

All  students  interested 

in  CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY 

MCKAY  DUFF  &  CO., 
Commerce  students  only. 
Interested  in  CHARTERED 
ACCOUNTANCY  as  a  career  X 

ANACONDA  AMERICAN  BRASS  CO., 
Science  (Geol)  X 
Science  (Geophysics)  X 

Texaco  EXPLORATION  DIV, , 
See  November  19  for  details 
of  requirements . 

MCKAY  DUFF  &  CO. , 

See  November  19  for  details 

of  requirements 

AMOCO  CORP.  LTD., 

Science   (Geol)  > 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES, 

Commerce  X 

Engineering  (Civil)  (Elec, 

Hech,  Physics)  X 

Science   (Math,  Physics)  X 

AMOCO  CORP.  LTD., 

See  November  20  for 

details  of  requirements 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES, 

See  November  20  for  details 

of  requirements 

CANADA  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO., 

Commerce  J 

Science  (Math)  ) 

GULF  OIL  CO.  LTD. 

See  Placement  Office  for 

requirements . 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


BELL  CANADA  LTD. , 

See  Nov.  17  for  details 

of  requirements 

SOQUEH, 

Science  (Geol) 
3rd  year  up 

COMINCO  LTD., 
Science  (Geo!) 


Sclei 


(Chem) 


3rd  yeai 

Nov.  19        TEXACO  EXPLORATION  LTD., 

Science  (Geol)  X  X 

3rd  year  up  only 
Nov.  20        AMOCO  CO.  LTD, , 

Science  (Geol)  X  X 

3rd  year  up 

TEXACO  EXPLORATION  LTD., 
See  Nov.  19  for  details 
of  requlremente 

Applications  for  the  Defence  Research  Board  andKactonal 
Research  Council  are  now  available  in  the  Placement  Office- 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  APPOINTMENT 

Students  Interested  In  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  employing 
agencies  Hated,  should  arrange  interview  appointments  through  the 
Placement  Office. 


You  will  be  supplied  with 
make  your  appointment. 


interview  rooms . 


application  form  and  brochures  when  you 

ent. 

peclfled  all  Interviews  will  be  held  In  the  Placene"' 


ONTARIO  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

Job  descriptions  axe  now  available  In  the  Placement  Office. 
Applications  should  be  submitted  to  the  Placement  Office 
prior  to  November  30,  1969. 


gderation  of 

njversities 

iroposed 

gentatives  from  Atlantic 
9r.  ce  universities  met  in  Char- 
on on  October  17-19  week- 
ly to  discuss  the  formation  of 
federation  of  Atlantic  Students' 

Selve  universities  and  colleges 
«.  the  Atlnatic  region  were 

e$ented  at  the  conference 
Uju  saw  six  universities  commit 
■'-selves  to  the  federation  on 

last  day  of  the  conference, 
•he  federation  is  being  organized 
"epare  the  groundwork  for  an 
lantic  union  of  students. 

referendum  is  to  be  held  on 
dividual  campuses  next  spring 
j  faii  to  decide  the  proposed 
(icedure  for  membership  in  the 
conization. 

L  present  conditions  in  the 
lantic  provinces  economically, 
nationally  and  culturally  is  the 
tional  for  the  need  of  a  broad 
sed  union  of  students  in  that 

he  federation  intends  to  ex- 
jine  the  problems  of  student 
uncil  relevancy  and  intends  to 
ggest  reform  measures  which 
11  increase  the  validity  of  these 


Suspension  withdrawn, 
Thompson  on  leave 


Ither  areas  in  which  the  feder- 
ion  hopes  to  delve  are  the  prob- 
es of  communication  between 
odent  councils  and  their  constitu- 
te and  cultural  disparity  and 
ucational  priorities  of  provin- 
il  governments. 

'ho  field  workers  have  been 
red  by  the  federation  to  pro- 
le the  necessary  communication 
tween  campuses  and  to  assist  in 
search  and  studies, 
■he  federation  is  an  interim  or- 
oization  designed  to  facilitate 
>  formation  of  an  Atlantic  Union 
Students. 

lie  six  universities  which  have 
mmitted  themselves  to  the  fed- 
ation  are:  Memorial  of  New- 
indland,  Mount  St.  Vincent  Col- 
»e(  St.  Anne  and  St.  Mjiry's  of 
tva  Scotia,  and  St.  Thomas  of 
iw  Brunswick. 

lie  university  of  Prince  Edward 

land  and  College  Muillet  are 

imbers  subject  to  ratification 

their  student  councils, 

he  university  of  New  Brunswick 

:l  Dalhousie  had  no  mandate  to 

tnmit. 

uly  Acadia  University  and  Kings 
Hege  both  of  Nova  Scotia  re- 
ied  to  join  the  federation. 


Math  lecturer  Jon  Thompson  has 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
with  pay  for  the  rest  of  the  aca- 
demic year,  according  to  a  state- 
ment by  university  president 
Davidson  Dun  ton. 

The  university  administration  has 
withdrawn  notice  of  procedure  to 
suspend  Thompson,  and  Thompson 
in  turn  has  withdrawn  charges 
he  laid  three  weeks  ago  against 
a  colleague  in  the  math  department. 

Thompson  had  accused  professor 
Paul  Mandl  of  deceit,  plagiarism, 
and  incompetence  because  of  a 
piece  of  published  research  ma- 
terial Mandl  had  done  for  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council. 

Thompson  made  the  accusations 
in  a  letter  to  an  unidentified  out- 
side agency  authorities  from  the 
universities  of  Torontoand  Cornell 
refuted  Thompson's  charges. 

A  tribunal  of  investigation  under 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Teachers  was  talked  about, 
but  Thompson's  withdrawl  of 


charges  means  the  tribunal  will 
not  be  held. 

Dunton's  statement  read: 

"Jon  H.  Thompson,  lecturer  in 
the  department  of  mathematics, 
has  withdrawn,  and  apologized  for 
imputations  of  deceit,  plagiarism 
and  incompetence  on  the  part  of  a 
colleague  in  respect  of  published 
research  work.  The  imputations 
had  been  contained  in  a  letter  to 
an  outside  agency. 

"The  university  has  now  with- 
drawn notice  of  procedures  related 
to  Thompson's  possible  dismissal 
from  the  University;  and  also  with- 
drawn notice  of  his  suspension^ 

"By  agreement  with  Thompson, 
he  will  now  be  on  leave  of  absence 
from  the  department  of  mathema- 
tics with  salary  until  the  termina- 
tion of  his  appointment  atCarleton 
at  the  end  of  this  academic  year," 

This  means  Thompson  will  be 
payed  until  the  end  of  theacademic 
year,  but  will  not  be  re-hired  for 
the  next  year. 
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Effective  Immediately 

all  posters  to  be  put  up  will  be 
put  up  by  T-16  staff  only. 

Effective  Nov.  17th 


all  posters  made  in  Carleton 
must  be  submitted  to  T  16 
at  least  10  days  prior  to  event 
to  be  publicized 


Council  requests 
cancellation  of  classes 


Students'  council  has  sent  a  letter 
to  all  professors  requesting  that 
classes  be  cancelled  Friday,  No- 
vember 15,  on  an  individual  basis. 

The  motion  asks  that  professors 
let  their  classes  decide  if  lectures 
should  be  cancelled  on  the  day  of 
the  moratorium. 

Over  700  signatures  have  been 
gathered  on  a  petition  asking  that 
classes  be  cancelled. 

But  because  the  senate  executive 
committee  is  out  of  town,  the 
senate  will  not  meet  before  No- 
vember 15. 

It  would  be  a  decision  of  senate 
to  cancel  classes  on  moratorium 
day. 


Council  rejected  a  suggestion  for 
a  boycott  of  classes,  in  favour 
of  the  letter  to  professors. 

Both  scienceand  engineering  reps 
on  council  pointed  out  that,  while 
students  in  engineering  and  sci- 
ence might  approve  of  a  boycott, 
lab  requirements  in  their  courses 
made  it  hard  for  them  to  skip 
classes. 

A  silent  demonstration  will  be 
held  on  the  quad  at  12:30  Friday 
November  15. 


CAREERS 

in  Engineering  and  Meteorology 
Various  Departments   Government  Of  Canada 

ENGINEERING 

Graduates  In  Various  Fields  Of; 

Civil 

Mech  anical 

Electrical  Engineering 
INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  10  -  11.  1969 

METEOROLOGY 

Bachelor  Graduates(Ma|ors  and  Honours) 
Physics  and  Mathematics 
Physics,  Engineering  Physics 
General  Science  Graduates  With 
Physics  and  Mathematics 

INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  12.  1969 

DETAILS  AND  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

Public 
|  Service 
of 

I  Canada 


[TEXACOl 


TEXACO 
EXPLORATION 
COMPANY 

CALGARY  ALBERTA 


REPRESENTATIVES  FROM  ONE  OF  CANADA'S  LEADING  OIL 
AND  GAS  EXPLORATION  AND  PRODUCING  COMPANIES 
WLL  BE  ON  CAMPUS  TO  INTERVIEW  STUDENTS  IN  THE 
FOLLOWING  COURSES  ON 


November  19  &  20.  1969 

REGULAR  AND  SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

GEOLOGICAL  EXPLORATION 
Geology,  Geological  Engineering 

GEOPHYSICAL  EXPLORATION 


Geophysics,  Geol.  Eng  ,  Physics 
(interested  fn  Geophysics) 


For  further  information  and  appointment 
please  contact  the  Placement  Office 


INTERESTED  IN 


petroleum  exploration 


THEN 

(AMOCO  CANADA  PETROLEUM  CO.  LTD.) 
(FORMERLY  PAN  AMLRICIAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION) 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  MEET  YOU! 


WE  WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  20,  21 

TO  INTERVIEW 

GEOLOGISTS 

Honors  Geology  Candidates 
for  Bachelors,  Masters 
and  PH.D.  Degrees 


Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  company  ltd.  ranks  in  the  top  ten 

in  petroleum  exploration  on  s  production  in  Canada. A 

young  company  with  a  reputation  (or  growth,  Amoco  has  taking 

a  leading  role  in  Canada's  petroleum  development 

The  company's  operation    now     stretch  from  the  Artie  Island 

to  Lake  Erie  and  from  offshore  British  Columbio  to  the  Grand  Banks 

For  further  details  contact  your  student  placement  office. 
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pollution  probe 


APPLICATIONS  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF 
DIRECTOR-CO  ORDINATOR  ARE  NOW  OPEN. 

THERE  WILL  BE  AN  HONORARIUM  ACCOMPANYING 
THE  POSITION 

FORMS  MAY  BE  PICKED  AND  SUBMITTED 
  AT  T-10  (ACTIVITIES  OFFICE)   


VACANCI 


exist  on  the  following  committees  of  council 
Food  services 

Student  parking  transportation 
preferabl  y  off  -  campus  students 
Bui  Iding  advisory 
Library 

Timetable  and  scheduling 


Applications  are  available  in  T-2  A  ,  T-5,  and  should  be  handed  in  at 
the  tunnel  under  the  science  building, 

Appl  ications  open  immediately,  and  close  Friday  November  14,  4  p.m  . 


STUDENTS.. 

SAVE 
50% 

and  be 

100% 


♦ftbelRortfeern  flIKner* 

Canada's  National  Mining  Newspaper 

77  River  Street         —         Toronto  247,  Ontario 
Canada's  mining  industry  continues  to  grow  at  a  hectic 
rate  and  outpaces  all  other  industrial  groups.    The  future 
caits  for  accelerated  expansion. 

By  knowing  the  facts,  and  they  appear  each  Thursday  in 
The  Northern  Miner,  you  can  keep  abreast  of  the  mining 
industry  and  what  it  means  to  Canada.  Read  all  the  news 
of  all  the  mines  —  all  the  metals. 

A  special  $5.00  per  year  subscription  rate  (regular  price 
S10.00  per  year)  is  offered  only  to  University  students. 

Take  advantage  of  this  special  student  offer  by  completing 
and  mailing  the  coupon  below  with  your  $5.00  remittance. 


|  Name  . 
I  Address 


1970  Graduates 

YOUR  FINAL  YEAR  WILL  BRING  NEW  MILESTONES  -  FINAL  EXAMS, 
GRADUATION,  YOUR  DEGREE  AND  A  DECISION  ON  YOUR  FUTURE  CAREER 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  THOUGHT  OF  BECOMING  A  C.A.? 

IF  -YOU  HAVE  A  GOOD  ACADEMIC  RECORD  AND  FEEL  THAT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
OUR  PROFESSION  MIGHT  BE  OF  INTEREST  TO  YOU.  WE  WOULD  LIKE  TO  TALK 
TO  YOU  DURING  OUR  VISIT  TO: 

 Car le ton  University  


ON  November  13  1969 


WE  INVITE  YOU  TO  ARRANGE  AN  APPOINTMENT  AT  THE  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 
FOR  AN  INTERVIEW  WHEN  YOU  ARE  MAKING  YOUR  APPOINTMENT  PLEASE 
PICK  UP  A  COPY  OF  OUR  8R0CHURE  FOR  INFORMATION  ABOUT  OUR  FIRM 
AND  OUR  PROFESSION 

WE  LOOK  FORWARD  TO  MEETING  YOU. 

 Mr.  W.R.  Walker  

 Mr.  I.E.  Millie 


Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Chartered  Accountants 

St.  lohn's  •  Gander  •  Halifax  •  Quebec  •  Montreal  *  Ottawa 
Toronto  *  Hamilton  •  London  •  Windsor  •  Sault  Ste  Mane 
Winnipeg  •  Regina  ■  Saskatoon  •  Edmonton  •  Calgary 
Peniiclon  ■  Prince  George  •  Vancouver  •  Victoria 


Mitchell  vies  with  luncheaters 


Women's  liberation  and  the  lower 
loeb  lounge  don't  seem  to  mix. 
Women's  liberation  speaker  Juli- 
et Mitchell  cametoCarleton  Tues- 
day to  talk  about  the  economic 
and  cultural  oppression  of  women 
today. 

But  a  lack  of  publicity  and  a 
lounge  full  of  card-players  and 
lunch-eaters  made  speaking  a  task 
for  Julie  Mitchell. 

"It's  difficult  to  talk  to  a  mixed 
group  such  as  this  about  some- 
thing like  Women's  Liberation," 
said  Mitchell. 

Indeed  it  was. 

A  constant  conversational  hum 
made  the  speaker  give  up  after 
15  minutes,  and  throw  the  session 
open  to  questions  from  the  few 
interested  on-lookers. 


Mitchell  spoke  of  the  two  k, 
of  oppression  today,  economic1? 
cultural. 

A  woman  graduating  from  .  i 
versity  with  the  same  degree  1 
a  man  will  not  get  a  job  equivai  T 
to  that  of  a  man,  she  clai^ 

And  should  a  woman  get  ^ 
which  equals  in  position  tiiapl 
a  man,  chances  are  she  win  ['f 
paid  about  30  per  cent  less  (i-  I 
a  man  doing  the  same  job.  ^1 

Mitchell  also  condemned  the  1 1 
mily  unit  as  oppressive  for  \Z\ 
women  and  children,  callwa 
an  instrument  for  the  culfaJI 
deprivation  of  women. 

"The  family  unit  is  a  vioipJ 
institution,  a  means  only  of  p,  J 
serving  a  certain  status 
she  said. 


|  Liberation  movement  in  Canada 

Women  are  not  only  being  written  to.  they're  being  written  about. 
The  pendulum  is  swinging  from  bits  of  writing  which  peddki 
foundations  for  whistle-bait  figures  and  flawless  skin  or  instruct 
women  on  how  to  squeeze  a  PTA  meeting  between  two  cuffs 
Matches  to  articles  on  women  as  people. 

Many  of  these  articles  areprecipitated  by  theactivities  of  women1 
liberation  groups. 

Women's  Liberation  groups  are  alive  and  well  in  Canada.  England 
and  the  United  States.  However  their  origins  differ. 

In  England,  the  groups  are  strongly  supported  by  housewives, 

Juliet  Mitchell,  a  professor  of  english  Literature  at  Reading 
university,  attributes  this  to  the  lack  of  a  large  student  movemal 
in  England. 

Women  liberationists  in  the  United  States  have  the  aura  of  shotk 
troops  about  them. 

The  student  agitation  of  the  last  six  years  spawned  the  women' 
liberation  movement  because  girls  who  were  busted  at  sit-in 
found  that  once  they  were  back  in  the  militant  fold  they  were  still 
treated  as  inferiors  by  the  men. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  in  Canada  has  a  strong  ur 
iversity  base  in  cities  such  as  Vancouver,  Edmonton,  Winnipej 
and  Toronto  but  it  also  has  many  adherents  among  housewives 
and  career  women  due  to  the  investigations  being  carried  on  bj 
the  royal  commission  on  the  status  of  women. 

When  the  commission  tables  its  report  next  spring,  the  Ottara 
committee  on  women's  liberation  should  be  more  than  ready  to 
draw  on  the  recommendations. 

In  fact,  this  group  and  an  affiliate  group  here  at  Carleton  mas 
have  already  done  much  in  furthering  two  of  its  main  aims,  da! 
care  centres  and  birth  control  clinics. 

Lis  Angus,  the  committee  chairman,  feels  that  these  two  aims 
fit  in  with  the  primary  aspects  of  a  woman's  life  in  Canada  no» 

"Right  now,  women  are  seen  as  transients  on  Canada's  employ 
ment  market.  Thus  they  work  for  depressed  wages  and  they  art 
not  allowed  to  unionize,"  she  pointed  out, 

Mrs.  Angus  emphasizes  birth  control  clinics  because  she  sees 
the  effects  of  their  non-existance  every  day  at  the  Royal  Ottam 
Sanatorium  where  she  is  employed  as  a  child  care  worker, 
I  sometimes  think  that  if  these  mothers  had  had  access  to  till 
pill,  their  children  wouldn't  be  needing  treatment  here.  A  girl 
marries  at  15  to  escape  her  own  home  life,  she  has  15  kids  anf 
when  her  husband  deserts  her  the  whole  responsibility  of  raisin! 
these  kids  fall  on  her,  until  some  authorities  find  out  that  she  il 
mistreating  them,"  she  said, 

Mrs.  Angus  sees  littlevalue  in  hitting  cosmetic  and  clothing  ads  an* 
demonstrating  at  beauty  pageants  at  this  point.  She  feels  hat 
these  methods  will  have  little  effect  in  changing  society's  mini 
about  the  status  of  women  until  birth  control  clinics  and  day  cart 
centres  free  women  to  work  in  fields  now  dominated  by  m« 

Meanwhile  individual  feminists  are fightingthefhings  which  societ) 
uses  to  distinguish  for  example,  married  and  single  women 

Pam  Macdonald,  the  committee  secretary  describes  wedding  ringj 
as  status  symbols  and  an  indication  that  a  girl  has  prostitute1 
herself  first  for  a  diamond  and  then  for  security. 

And  when  she  fills  out  job  applications  for  companies  whi<* 
may  not  take  kindly  to  married  women  she  indicates  that  she  i' 
still  single. 

Before  coming  back  to  Carleton  last  year  to  finish  off  her  degree 
Mrs.  Macdonald  worked  in  the  Justice  Department  doing  researff 
on  the  divorce  law  in  Canada. 

"It  was  while  doing  that,  that  I  really  became  interested  * 
women's  liberation,"  she  said. 

How  long  before  the  movement  shows  any  tangible  results' 
Juliet  Mitchell  referred  to  an  article  she  wrote  entitled  * 

Longest  Battle  as  an  indication  of  how  long  the  fight  to  free  worn* 

from  being  treated  as  objects  might  take. 

Lis  Angus  doesn't  expect  anything  earth  shattering  to  happ«; 
in  the  next  ten  years. 

Before  she  left  to  meet  women's  liberationists  in  New  Yoi* 
Juliet  Mitchell  left  a  message  for  Carleton  women: 

Women  have  to  find  their  chains  before  they  lose  them. 
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Loyola  compromises  over  fired  prof 


^pEAL  (CUP)  -  After  a  250- 
son  sit-in  the  previous  day, 
*T  administration  at  Loyola  Col- 
Tuesday,  re-opened  the  case 
^dismissed  physics  professor  S. 
J  Santhanam  and  offered  him  a 
^promise  deal  to  leave  the  cam- 
s  and  incidentally  end  the  furor 
'sed  by  nis  arbitraiT  dismis- 
£jlast  summer. 

administration  s  proposal 
'  v  n0t  be  enough  to  sooth  Loyola 
Sfidents  who  have  demanded  bind- 
|t  arbitration  by  the  Canadian 
[fsociation  of  University  Tea- 
sers i"  Santhanam's  case.  The 
estion  will  come  to  a  vote  next 
/nnday  m  a  referendum  which 
m  also  decide  the  political  fate 
Jjstudent  council  president  Mar- 
Nouvet. 

Jwouvet  told  a  turbulent  mass 
Meeting  Tuesday  that  the  admin- 
jtration  would  offer  Santhanam 
10  000  and  the  remainder  of  his 
15*000  National  Research  Coun- 
U 'grant  if  he  would  leave  the 
Bmpus.  Administration  president 
btrick  Malone  previously  an- 
ounced  he  considered  the  San- 
anam  case  closed. 
Santhanam  was  not  re-hired  by 


the  Loyola  administration  for  the 
1969-70  academic  year  -  no  rea- 
son was  given  for  Ms  dismis- 
sal. Both  students  and  faculty  have 
denounced  the  administration's  ac- 
tion as  unfair  and  authoritarian. 

On  October  8,  three  student  and 
seven  faculty  members  of  the  Loy- 
ola senate  walked  out  of  a  meet- 
ing, stating  they  no  longer  had  any 
confidence  in  administration  pres- 
ident Patrick  Malone. 

Half  of  Loyola's  4,600  students, 
supported  by  nearly  100  of  the  col- 
lege's 270  faculty,  boycotted  class- 
es from  October  27  to  29  to  back 
up  their  demands  for  increased 
student  representation  on  the  sen- 
ate and  CAUT  arbitration  in  San- 
thanam *s  case. 

The  compromise  proposal  was 
hammered  out  by  Malone  and  a 
student  delegation  Monday  night, 
after  250  students  blocked  the 
corridors  of  the  Loyola  admin- 
istration building  to  demand  the 
re-opening  of  the  case. 

Santhanam  was  not  consulted  in 
the  negotiations;  he  will  not  com- 
ment on  the  proposal  until  he  has 
consulted  with  CAUT. 

At  the  meeting,  Nouvet  suggested 
students  adopt  the  proposal,  then 


later  asked  students  to  reject  it; 
announced  his  resignation,  and  then 
retracted  it  to  await  the  results 
of  Monday's  referendum. 

Nouvet  had  been  one  of  the  most 
militant  supporters  of  Santhanam. 
and  led  Loyola  students  in  the 
three-day  boycott. 

At  the  Tuesday  meeting,  he  urged 
students  to  support  the  adminis- 
tration's offer,  saying  "it  is  a 
defeat  for  the  students,  but  noth- 
ing more  can  be  done." 

"We  will  not  achieve  a  clear- 
cut  victory  using  peaceful  tactics," 
he  said,  "and  will  not  achieve 
our  ends  using  violent  tactics 
either." 

Amid  cries  that  he  had  "sold  out" 
to  the  Loyola  administratio  n, 
Nouvet  then  announced  he  would 
resign  his  post.  Hours  later,  Nou- 
vet completely  reversed  his  pos- 
ition, urging  students  to  vote  for 
continued  pursuit  of  binding  arbi- 
tration in  Santhanam's  case. 

He  also  said  he  would  withhold 
his  resignation  pending  the  results 
of  Monday's  referendum:  if  stu- 
dents voted  to  support  the  admin- 
istration's offer,  nomination  s 
would  be  opened  for  the  president's 
post. 


SGWU  paper  faces  possible  libel  charges 


[ONTREAL  (CUP)  -  The  issue 
[  racism  at  Sir  George  Williams 
University,  buried  in  the  uproar 
iur rounding  the  notorious  comput- 
ir-burning  here  last  February,  er- 
9  ted  again  Monday  -  the  same  day 
lefendants  in  last  year's  affair 
Ljpeared  in  provincial  courts, 
Ia  group  of  Sir  George  students 
md  faculty  have  laid  libel  and 
Seism  charges  against  Wayne 
iray,  editor  and  publisher  of  "The 
feper, "  a  joint  weekly  publication 
n'  the  Sir  George  and  Loyola 
evening  students'  associations,  for 
cartoon  published  in  Monday's 
Iftion, 

phe  charges  created  a  furor  which 
tided  with  the  paper's  removal 
rom  news-stands,  and  the  burri- 
ng of  the  edition.  The  paper  was 
Iter  re-issued  without  the  car- 

DOD, 

rThe  SGWU  students'  association 
as  denounced  the  drawing  as  "the 
bost  offensive  examples  of  racism 
ker  published  at  Sir  George  . . . 
1  shocking  example  of  bad  taste." 
The  cartoon  shows  a  black  pon- 
ering  the  page  of  a  newspaper, 
b  his  companion  polishes  a  ma- 


chine gun  in  a  setting  strewn  with 
"visit  beautiful  Biafra"  posters, 
shrunken  heads,  skulls  and  pen- 
nants labelled  "Mau  Muu  Tech" 
and  "Nigeria  U." 

Gray  has  refused  to  identify  the 
artist  who  drew  the  cartoon. 

The  caption  reads:  "Pack  your 
kit  bag,  Alfred,  they  are  about 
to  start  a  Black  Studies  Program 
in  Sir  George." 

The  source  idea  for  the  draw- 
ing is  believed  to  be  a  notice 
from  the  SGWU  Caribbean  Stu- 
dents Assn.  seekingblack  students' 
reaction  to  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  credit  course  in  black 
studies. 

No  such  course  has  been  approved 
by  university  authorities. 

The  charges  were  made  by  a 
group  of  38  students  and  faculty 
members,  among  them  members 
of  the  Caribbean  Students  Asso- 
ciation. 

Under  a  new  student  discipline 
code  at  Sir  George,  created  after 
last  year's  incident,  the  charges 
will  be  heard  before  a  board  of 
three  students,  two  from  the  even- 
ing school  and  one  day  student. 


The  board  has  the  power  to  sus- 
pend, remove  student  privileges, 
or  recommend  expulsion. 

Appeal  can  be  made  to  a  review 
board  of  three  students,  one  fa- 
culty member  and  one  senior  ad- 
ministrator, with  further  appeal 
possible  to  the  university  board 
of  governors. 

Ross  Miles,  president  of  the  Ev- 
ening Students'  Association  which 
sponsors  "The  Paper,"  conceded 
the  cartoon  "might  be  in  poor 
taste,"  but  defended  Gray's  de- 
cision to  re-issue  the  paper  minus 
the  cartoon  but  without  any  apol- 
ogy. 

"Why  escalate?"  he  said.  "To- 
morrow thore'd  be  6,000  people 
looking  for  dirt.  It's  better  to  say 
nothing." 

Miles  said  the  cartoon  is  prob- 
ably "going  to  alienate  a  lot  of 
black  moderates,  but  it's  by  no 
means  as  critical  as  February  11 
(the  date  of  the  computer  cen- 
ter incident.)" 
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EMPLOYMENT  INTERVIEWS 

our  representative  will  be  visiting  the  campus 

NOVEMBER  24 

to  interview  students  of  the  following  disiciplines: 

Mechanical  Engineering,  Bachelor 
Electrical  Engineering,  Bachelor 
Chemistry,  Bachelor 
Commerce,  Bachelor 

Your  Placement  Office  will  be  pleased  to  supply 
you  with  information  on  the  job  openings  for  1970 
graduates  and  if  you  are  interested  they  will 
arrange  an  interview  appointment 

DU  PONT  OF  CANADA  LIMITED 

Personnel  Relations  Division 
P.O  .Box  660 
Montreal  101,  Quebec 


FINAL  YEAR 
STUDENTS 


Today,  the  Chorlered  Accountanl  ploys  one  of  the 
most  exciting  rotes  in  business  management.  He  tackles 
complex  ond  fascinating  problems.  For  the 
professionally-trained  man  the  scope  is  limitless. 

Discuss  career  opportunities  with  Clarkson,  Gordon 
representatives,  on  campus 

Nov.  17th  &  18th 

Appointments  should  be  made  through  the  Studenl 
Placement  Office.  If  this,  time  is  not  convenient, 
please  contact  us  directly:  232-  ]51 1 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 


lifax  •  Soiol  John  ■  Quebec  •  Mont 
nillon  •  Kitchener  •  London  -  Windior 

Regino  ■  Colgory  •  Edmonton  ■  Vancouver  ■  Victoria 


il  ■  Ottawo  .  Toronto 
Thunder  Bay  ■  Winnipeg 


Loyola  student  president, 

two  editors  may  lose  positions 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  The  newly- 
tected  board  of  directors  (stu- 
pt  council)  at  Loyola  College 
ps  dissolved  by  its  own  judici- 
*7  Monday  after  the  board  tried 
j>  Are  the  Loyola  student  council 
psident  and  the  editors  of  two 
Pntpus  newspapers, 
put  the  board  is  going  ahead 
Wway,  in  effect  dissolving  the 
W  which  tried  to  dissolve  it. 
'"e  fiasco  began  Thursday  (Oc- 
fter  30)  when  the  board,  at  its 
fjst  meeting  after  elections  Oc- 
? ™T  passed  a  motion  of  non- 
Widence  in  student  council  pres- 
ent Marcel  Nouvet,  calling  for 
referendum  to  re-affirm  his 
tendate. 

Nouvet  is  elected  separatelyfrom 
!?  board;  his  term  ends  later 
™  month. 

'TO  next  day  (October  31),  the 
"went  board  caUed  another  meet- 
's to  fire  David  Allnutt,  editor- 
"-.cluef  0f       Loyoia  News  (of- 


,  -  student  newspaper)  and 
K  Te"ault,  editor  of  the  Loy- 
Ja  Free  Press,  the  official  paper 
the  Loyola  arts  students  as- 
Natton. 

,*  board's  motivation  was  the 
"to  in  both  oases:  members  ob- 
^ted  to  activist  positions  taken 
£  Nouvet,  Alnutt  and  Terrault, 
"Ocularly  their  support  of  a 
rront  boycott  October  27  to  29 


demanding  greater  representation 
on  the  Loyola  academic  senate. 
But  students  circulated  petitions 
immediately  following  the  second 
meeting,  calling  for  the  recall  of 
the  board  on  the  grounds  it  acted 
irresponsibly  in  the  attempted 
purge. 

According  to  the  Loyola  of  Mont- 
real Students  Association  consti- 
tution, the  board  can  be  recalled 
if  the  petition  is  signed  by  more 
students  than  voted  in  the  board 
elections  October  24. 

Students  collected  the  necessary 
signatures  over  the  weekend  and 
the  Loyola  student  senate  -  a  body 
which  administers  the  student  con- 
stitution -  declared  the  board  non- 
existant.  The  student  senate  is 
appointed  by  outgoing  senators  and 
the  LMSA  executive. 

But  in  a  meeting  Monday,  the 
board  ignored  the  senate  judge- 
ment, claiming  the  board  is  the 
supreme  decision- making  body  of 
the  student  association.  A  motion 
to  disband  the  senate  was  not 
voted  on  when  quorum  was  broken. 

A  meeting  of  the  board  is 
scheduled  for  Thursday  (Novem- 
ber 7)  to  make  final  decisions  on 
the  firing  of  the  two  newspaper 
editors;  the  student  referendum 
on  president  Nouvet  will  go  ahead 
as  scheduled. 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

NOV.  17  &  18 

GR  ADS-TO-BE- 

ENGINEERING- 
(CIVIL,  ELECTRICAL, 
MECHANICAL) 

(also  Class  of  71  for  Summer  Employment) 

Ask  at  your  Placement  Office 
for  informative  booklets  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now! 


Bell  Canada 
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Grid  Birds  hang  up  cleats 


by  Mike  Kelly 

GRID  OBITUARY 

DEATHS:  Ravens,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity; of  Ottawa.  Born  August 
26,  1969,  Beloved  of  McCuaig, 
Kim;  Head  Coach.  Survived  by 
newly  adopted  Pedro,  alias  Panda. 
The  University  of  Windsor  Lan- 
cers edged  past  the  Waterloo  Lu- 
theran Golden  Hawks  by  a  score 
of  16  -  10,  winning  the  Western 
Division  of  the  C.C.I.F.C.  Their 
record  was  5  -  1  for  10  points, 
only  1  point  better  than  our  dirty 
birds. 

The  Ravens  ended  the  season  with 
a  4  -  1  -  1  record,  good  enough 
for  second  place. 

Our  birds  were  idle  in  the  final 
week  of  the  season,  and  were  really 
already  out  of  the  running  after 
a  meeting  of  the  officials  last 
Thursday  night  in  Kingston.  The 
decision  at  that  meeting  to  deter- 
mine final  standings  by  points  for 
and  against  was  the  kiss  of  death 
for  our  birds. 

Understandably  a  few  feathers 
were  ruffled.  I'm  sure  that  had 
Lutheran  beaten  Windsor  and  tied 
with  us  at  4  -  1  -  1,  our  claws 
would  have  been  bared  also*  But 
Windsor  saved  us  all  the  fuss  and 
beat  Lutheran. 

From  this  corner,  if  only  from 
this  corner,  best  of  luck  Windsor. 
You  beat  us  21  -  6  and  came  up 
with  a  key  game  against  Lutheran 
and  won  fairly.  But  damn  it.  tell 
us  in  preseason  you've  got  a  strong 
team  so  we  can  psyche  our  players 
to  play  accordingly, 

Windsor  plays  Bishop's  College 
Gaitors,  the  champions  of  the  East- 
ern Division  of  the  C.C.I.F.C., 
this  weekend  in  Lennoxville,  Que- 
bec. 

All  in  all,  we've  had  a  success- 
ful year  under  the  tutelage  of  Kim 
McCuaig,  In  his  first  year  of 
coaching  he  directed  the  birds 
to  a  victory  over  Ottawa  U.,  win- 
ning the  Panda,  much  to  the  glee 


of  our  frustrated  alumni  and  the 
8,000  Raven  fans  who  attended  the 
game  at  Lansdowne, 

Few  will  forget  the  Birds  scor- 
ing 51  points  against  the  York 
team;  most  are  trying  to  forget 
the  21  -  6  loss  to  Windsor  in 
the  rain. 

Our  initial  victory  over  Guelph 
(25  -  12)  vaulted  us  into  the  Na- 
tional rankings'  top  ten  because 
of  Guelph  *s  win  (14  -  13)  over  Un- 
iversity of  Toronto  in  a  preseason 
game. 

A  disappointing  but  exciting  tie 
with  Lutheran  (14  -  14)  revived 
our  hopes  for  a  championship  and  a 
31-4  victory  over  Laurentian 
further  enhanced  our  chances. 

Individually,  Carleton  players 
played  exciting  and  aggressive 
football.  Mike  Sharpe  rebounded 
from  an  early  season  slump  to 
play  up  to  his  all-star  status  of 
last  year. 

Ross  Reid  scored  a  brilliant  55 
yard  touchdown  against  the  Gee 
Gees  to  give  us  a  victory.  He 
also  scored  4  touchdowns  against 
York. 

Warren  Throop  was  sidelinedand 
that  ended  the  career  of  one  of 
Carleton 's  best  defensive  backs. 

Scott  (O.J.)  Alexander  played  well 
enough  to  gain  allstar  ranking, 
pulling  in  short,  critical  gains  and 
getting  loose  for  long  bombs. 

The  effectiveness  of  Montagano's 
pitchout  pass  and  Steve  Wormith's 
powerful  running  won't  be  forgot- 
ten. 

The  offensive  line  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  Bill  Beaton  as  guard 
in  his  rookie  year.  Returning  were 
Harold  Moore/centre,  George  Rit- 
chie/guard, John  Klassen/tackle, 
Rob  Wright  /tackle,  and  Ian  McKie/ 
end,  Ben  Labovitch/end.  All  came 
up  with  good,  solid  efforts. 

Defensively,  Bob  Eccles  played 
all-star  football.  Probably  the 
most  intelligent  defensive  ball- 
player, along  with  Throop,  in  the 
country,  (Beastman)  Eccles  left 
ears  ringing  all  over  our  league. 


Get  i 
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REMEMBER 

Raven's  Nest 
Sat.  8:00  p.m. 
Ravens  vs  Alumni 


Jim  Harrison  played  outstanding 
ball  at  defensive  end  along  with 
Keith  Phillips,  a  playerwho wasn't 
fully  used  till  late  season,  but 
teamed  up  to  put  tremendous  pres- 
sure on  opposing  Q.Bs.  Tom  Stor- 
ey/tackle and  Barry  Hobin/tackle 
complemented  Eccles  as  plugs  to 
up  the  gut  running.  Stoney  being 
the  nemisis  of  draw  and  screen 
plays, 

Mike  Colle  and  Andy  Petepiece 
had  outstanding  years  as  corner 
linebackers,  along  with  Dave 
Woods  who  played  the  year  with 
a  bad  ankle  as  BO/back.  Randy 
Wahab  made  himself  felt  as  rush- 
ing BO/back  and  had  a  fine  rookie 
season. 

Ron  Wolchuk  and  Wes  Peters 
frustrated  aeriel  attacks  from 
their  positions  as  Halfbacks.  Re- 
placing Throop  and  playing  tough 
ball  were  Con  Rioux  and  Larry 
Nielson,  All  of  these  players  con- 
tributed to  our  high  finish  in  the 
league  but  were  not  alone. 
Kim  McCuaig  developed  strong 
bench  strength  with  the  assistance 
of  (P.C.)  Pete  Thompson,  Bob 
Wills  and  Bill  Edwards.  Rick  Far- 
rah  was  an  all-round  reserve  play- 
er fitting  in  everywhere  well  and 
playing  great  ball.  Howie  Ba rends 
and  Phil  Biggs  intimidated  with 
their  size  and  toughness.  Ron  Nutt 
showed  well  as  alternate  fullback. 
The  FB  Ravens  gave  us  an  ex- 
citing season  and  were  close  to 
winning  our  first  championship. 
Losses  through  graduation  will 
hurt  next  year's  club  but  maybe 
Kim  McCuaig  will  field  some  ex- 
cellent rookies.  Many  players  will 
be  returning  and  aiming  at  the 
championship  we  lost  this  year. 
Thanks  for  a  good  season  Birds 
and  now  you  can  catch  up  on  those 
essays  due  next  week. 
The  Basketball  version  of  the 
Ravens  have  a  game  in  the  nest 
this  weekend  against  the  Alumni. 
This  year  you  must  buy  tickets 
and  reserve  seats.  The  football 
Ravens  will  be  there  -  will  vou? 

Fight  for 
Carleton 

Carleton's  mat  birds  (that's  our 
wrestling  team  for  those  of  you 
who  are  unfamiliar  with  thecliches 
of  this  newspaper)  will  begin  prac- 
tices next  Tuesday  at  7:30  in  the 
gym. 

Any  patriots   with  a  desire  to 
fight  for  good  old  Carleton  should 
contact  the  Athletic  office  or  tum 
up  to  the  first  practice. 
Expert  coach 

Blake  Harris  will  be  the  coach 
this  year.  He  is  Director  of  Ath- 
letics at  Laurentian  High  School 
and  no  newcomer  to  the  sport  of 
wrestling. 

Mr,  Harris  is  Convenor  of  Wrest- 
ling for  Canadian  High  Schools 
and  has  coached  top-ranked  teams 
from   both  Bell  and  Laurentian. 

Being  realistic,  Harris  does  not 
think  that  Carleton's  chances  of 
a  Canadian  championship  are  too 
bright  this  >ear.  He  feels  that  it 
will  take  two  or  three  years  to 
build  a  real  contender. 

Well,  maybe  it  will  take  a  while 
to  earn  a  title  but  who  knows  what 
miracles  will  come  to  pass  in 
'the  year  of  the  RAVEN'. 


campus  ■ 

^  Stationery  Supplies  j 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


Summer  and  Year  Round  JOBS  ABROAD:  Oct  paid  meet  peo- 
ple, learn  a  language,  travel,  enjoy:  Nine  job  categories  in  more 
than  lifleen  countries.  Foreign  languaee  not  essential.  Send  SI  00 
for  membership  and  34-pagc  illustrated  JOBS  ABROAD  maca- 
zine.  complete  with  details  and  applications  to  International 
Student  Information  Service,  Box  152,  Postal  Station  S,  Toronto 
i0,  Ont..  Canada. 


Ravens  ruled  out 

Sports  Editorial  by  Gary  Maffett 

It's  a  damn  good  thing  that  Windsor  beat  Waterloo  Lutheran 
last  weekend. 

If  Waterloo  had  won  they  would  have  taken  the  championship  . 
not  Carleton  as  everyone  thought, 
Carleton  was  screwed. 

Up  until  the  end  of  last  week  it  was  assumed  that  the  Olympic 
system,  under  which  the  league  operates,  meant  that,  in  the  case 
of  a  tie  for  first  place,  the  championship  would  be  decided  on  the 
basis  of  how  the  tied  teams  had  fared  against  the  second  place 
team. 

Well,  last  week  that  was  changed  by  a  ruling  of  the  league  ex- 
ecutive.  Someone  decided  that  the  championship  should  be  decide 
on  the  basis  of  points  for  and  against.  That  ruling  screwed  Carle- 
ton's chances. 

So  what,  Windsor  won  anyway. 

Well,  that's  not  the  point.  The  ruling  was  made  before  last 
week's  game  and  after  Carleton  had  finished  the  season. 

Somebody  up  there  doesn't  like  Carleton,  and  that  somebody 
really  blew  it. 

Losing  because  Windsor  won  would  not  have  been  too  bad,  but 
losing  because  of  a  league  executive  ruling  -  and  stupid  ruling 
at  that  -  was  rotten.  As  one  of  the  players  put  it,  "It  leaves  a 
bad  taste  in  your  mouth". 

There  were  two  things  wrong  with  the  ruling;  its  timing  and  the 
idiotic  ruling  itself. 

If  the  ruling  had  been  made  before  the  season  opened,  or  even 
before  Carleton  played  Laurentian  and  York,  it  would  not  have 
been  so  prejudicial  against  the  Ravens, 

If  the  Ravens  had  known  that  il  was  points  for  and  against  that 
would  decide  the  title  they  could  have  run  up  some  great  scores 
against  poor  old  York  or  winless  Laurentian.  II  would  have  been 
easy  -  it  would  not  have  been  good  football  -  and  this  is  why  the 
ruling  is  so  ridiculous. 

Two  years  ago  Ottawa  U.  beat  Laurentian  92-0.  (the  Gee  Gees 
are  sadistic  bastards)  What  a  great  game!  What  a  farce! 

That  kind  of  game  doesn't  help  anybody,  especially  not  the 
1  eague. 

It  made  the  Zoo  feel  like  kings foraday,  but  it  humiliated  Lauren- 
tian, 

Well,  Mr.  League  President,  that's  the  kind  of  game  that  you 
are  encouraging.  Congratulations! 

Next  year  the  top  teams  in  the  league  will  have  to  keep  their 
backs  in  better  shape  -  so  they  don't  get  tired  running  for  long 
touchdowns  against  teams  like  Laurentian  who  have  won  only 
once  in  three  years. 

The  Ravens  will  have  another  chance  next  year,  I  hope  you  don't, 
Mr,  League  President,  you'd  probably  blow  it  again. 


T 


Alumni  game  tomorrow 


by  Don  Curry 

Can  the  Havens  break  a  three- 
year  jinx?  Dick  Brown  and  his 
basketball  squad  will  be  trying  to 
do  just  that  tomorrow  evening  at 
the  Ravens'  Nest  when  they  meet 
Norm  Fenn's  Alumni  team  at  8 
p.m. 

The  Alumnigame,  always  the  first 
test  of  the  year  for  the  Birds, 
is  usually  one  of  their  best  tests 
also.  Norm  Fenn  will  have  play- 
ers like  Tom  and  Dave  Gorman, 
Bill  Coveney,  Wayne  Kilfoyle,  John 
Scobie,  Barry  Nichols,  Devon 
Woods,  Jim  Murray  and  Listen 
Mcllhagga. 

One  Alumni  star  who  wont  be 
playing  for  Fenn  however,  is  Pat 
(Fox)  O'Brien.  O'Brien  is  now 
Brown's  assistant  coach. 

"His  job  is  on  the  line  if  he 
plays  for  them,"  said  Brown. 

Tomorrow's  contest  will  be  the 
first  of  20  scheduled  games  for 
the  Birds,  excluding  playoffs.  Next 
weekend  they  are  off  to  play  Wa- 


terloo and  McMaster.  Tuesday 
November  18,  Canton  Tech.,  a  W 
notch  squad  from  just  south  0 
the  border  will  be  in  the  Nest 

The  Birds'  season  opener  is  No'' 
21  at  McGDl.  Word  has  it  tW 
McGill's  top  star  of  last  seasoj 
Nasko  Golomeev,  had  acadetfjj 
problems  and  will  not  play 
year.  However,  Ottawa  St.  Lajf 
rence  Athletic  Association 
time  top  scorer,  Pete  Munz# 
formerly  of  Bishop's,  could 
suiting  up  for  the  Redmen. 

Another  old  O.S.L.A.A.  star,  ' 


hen< 
nd  s 
bl( 


ho  } 

rds 
ease 
Hie 

Holt  from  McDonald",  could  ^  \tl 
be  in  the  McGill  lineup.  ^  nat( 
Brodeur,  their  number  two  W  lost  c 
from  last  year,  should  be  visj 
turning.  .,  ft,)Cn 

So  the  Birds'  season  opener  «"  ;Sp£ 
be  a  tough  one.  eir 
But  right  now  Brown  hashiste*|  t  Qf 
up  for  tomorrow's  game  and  (  riVa 
should  be  a  good  one.  Rave"  e  ^ 
Nest ...  8  o'clock. 


jockey  Ravens  drop  two 


by  Tom  Steiritt 

.  weekend  Carleton's  hockey 
ens  launched  their  1969-1970 
^.-unn  season  and  are  now 


"billon  season  and  are 
rtjng  an  unimpressive  0-2  won- 
J"0.  rpcord.  However,  all  is  not 


Friday  night  the  University 
i  ^  Western  provided  the  opposi- 
v  and  the  Ravens  had  barely 
£*n  0n  the  ice  for  ten  minutes 
Lfore  the  game  was  over.  West- 
i  scored  five  times  in  those 
frn  minutes  and  the  Ravens  never 
Covered. 

After  Western's  initial  scoring 
Wee  the  Ravens  settled  down  to 
Kid  their  opposition  to  only  one 
r\re  marker,  while  counting  twice 
Enselves.  Final:  Western  6, 
rarleton  2. 

Saturday  afternoon  at  York,  the 
tevens  got  off  to  a  better  start 
[Jj  ied  2-1  after  the  first  period 
uuj  3-2  after  two  periods.  Yet, 
hat's  all  tne  scoring  power  they 
fluid  muster.  York  fired  three 
Unanswered  goals  in  the  third per- 
as  the  Ravens  ran  out  of  gas, 
Ad  walked  away  on  the  front  end 
,fa  5-3  victory. 

Wayne  Stanley  and  Tom  Barkley 


managed  goals  on  Friday  night. 
Curly  Gordon,  Jim  Wilson  and 
Stanley  counted  for  Carleton  on 
Saturday. 

******  ******  ******  ******  **** 
When  the  Ravens  took  to  the  ice 
on  Friday  night  at  Western,  it 
was  the  first  time  that  they  had 
done  so  in  four  days.  They  were 
forced  to  leave  the  Civic  Centre 
due  to  other  activities  receiving 
top  priority.  The  effect  was  notice- 
able especially  on  goalie  Andy  Mo- 
lino.  It  took  five  goals  to  get 
Molino  sufficiently  warmed  up. 
After  that  Andy  turned  in  a  strong 
performance. 

******  ******  ******  **** 
Wayne  Small  was  forced  out  of 
Friday's  game  early  in  the  first 
period  due  to  a  pulled  muscle  in 
his  side.  He  did  not  play  in  Toron- 
to on  Saturday  afternoon. 
******  ******  ******  ******  **** 

Jim  Keon,  Wes  Peters.  Doug 
Drummond  and  Rick  Benning  did 
not  make  the  weekend  trip.  Their 
absence  was  felt  as  coach  Kealey 
has  had  a  better  look  at  defense- 
men  Steve  Wormith  and  John  Pur- 
cell.  Both  toiled  for  the  football 
squad  and  Wormith  has  seen  ac- 


tion at  Brown  University  in  the 
U.S.  hockey  circut.  They  should 
give  the  Ravens  added  depth  at 
the  blueline. 

******  ******  ******  ******  ** 
The  Ravens  play  two  more  ex- 
hibition contests  this  weekend  away 
from  home.  Tonight  they  are  at 
Bishop's  and  are  hosted  by  Sher- 
brooke  tomorrow.  The  Ravens 
should  be  at  full  strength  for 
these  contests  and  will  be  out  to 
improve  on  their  performance  of 
last  week. 

******  ******  ******  ******  **** 
Regular  season  play  begins  next 
weekend  as  the  Ravens  host  the 
University  of  Laval.  Laval  pro- 
vided the  Ravens  with  their  tough- 
est opposition  last  year  and  the 
rivalry  is  expected  to  continue 
again  this  year. 

******  ******  ******  ******  **** 
Season's  tickets  are  now  on  sale 
and  may  be  purchased  at  the  Tuck 
shop  in  the  gym.  The  Ravens 
will  be  playing  nine  home  games 
this  season  and  a  season  ticket 
at  a  cost  of  $3.00  will  enable 
you  to  view  all  nine.  It's  a  sav- 
ing of  §3.75,  for  individual  tickets 
will  go  at  75  cents  apiece.  Buy 
now  and  save! ! 


Flag  football  success 


by  Michael  Arthur 

oother  intramural  flag  football 
■ason  is  over, 

'here  were  several  rule  changes 
it  into  effect  this  season,  the 
sin  one  being  that  all  players 
ust  wear  hockey  helmets.  There 
;re  no  loud  objections  to  this 
le  for  the  first  few  games  so 
was  continued. 

*ver  the  season  these  helmets 
ved  quite  a  few  heads  from  be- 
l  cracked  against  such  things 
knees,  other  heads,  goalposts, 
c-  This  rule  will  be  in  effect 
r  the  hockey  and  broomball  after 
wistmas. 

^ke  Kelly  should  be  commended 
r  the  fine  job  he  did  in  organ- 
jjs  the  flag  football  program. 
*ke  wrote  up  the  entire  schedule 
lce.  arranged  for  referees  to 

on  hand  for  every  game  and 
e"  if  he  couldn'tget  the  referees 
■  ^e  games  he'd  do  it  himself. 
Ms  brings  up  another  point  of 
erest  and,  I  might  add,  a  point 

controversy.  The  majority  of 
!  Players  in  the  games  were 
vays  complaining  about  the  qual- 

°t  the  referees.  In  nearly  every 
me,  the  referees  had  to  take  a 
enomenal  amount  of  verbal  abuse 
J  sometimes  things  almost  came 
blows. 


Sure,  1*11  admit,  and  I  thinK  an 
the  referees  will  too  -  they  aren't 
the  greatest  in  the  world.  Some- 
times there  are  judgement  calls 
which  seemgrosslymisplaced.  But 
don't  forget  that  even  in  the  CFL 
referees  make  mistakes. 

Throughout  the  season  the  re- 
ferees were  there  for  every  sche- 
duled game  regardless  of  the 
weather  conditions.  I  noticed  that 
during  the  year  there  were  quite 
a  few  defaults becauseteamsdidn't 
show  up  because  of  bad  weather. 

People  complain  about  thequality. 
Then  they  say  pay  them  more  and 
then  the  guys  who  know  their  foot- 
ball will  come  out. 

These  guys  are  wrong.  At  U. 
of  T.  they  play  tackle  football  in 
full  gear  between  each  of  the  col- 
leges. They  pay  students  to  ref 
on  the  same  scale  as  they  pay 
the  refs  for  college  games.  The 
results  are  no  better,  in  fact, 
they  are  even  worse  than  here. 
There  are  constantly  gamss  under 
protest. 

In  the  future,  for  all  sports.  let's 
have  a  little  more  respect  for 
the  refs.  They're  only  human.  And 
do  you  think  you  could  do  any 
better?  If  you  think  so  then  call 
me,  Michael  Arthur,  237-4039,  and 
sign  up. 


Soccer  Birds  die 


»y  Simon  Riley 
■  Ravens  ended  the  season  with  a 
loss  to  Queens,  giving  the 
°s  a  2  and  5  record  for  the 
'Son. 

"  Ravens  who  have  played  their 
,  at  home  surprised  Queens 
"  a  determined  effort.  Unfor- 
leIy,  Queens,  who  have  only 
one  game  and  are  the  eastern 
's»n  champions  had  a  little  too 
ch  class. 

jMcially  pieasing  to  watch  is 
^  forward  line  who  play  with  a 
™  Poise  and  confidence.  Their 
"™"ds  all  have  hard  shots  and 
dangerous  any  time  they  get 


open  near  the  peanlty  area. 

Queens  opened  the  scoring  early 
in  the  game  and  never  looked  back. 
Mcguire  had  a  big  day  for  Queens 
by  scoring  a  hat-trick.  For  Carle- 
ton,  Walsh,  Lendvay-Zwickl  and 
Cooper  scored  with  Cooper  scor- 
ing on  two  penalty  shots.  Walsh 
played  his  finest  game  and  was 
especially  effective  in  the  air. 

If  Ravens  had  used  a  little  of  the 
determination  they  showed  on  Sat- 
urday all  season  they  would  have 
had  a  better  season  record. 

As  for  next  year  I  only  hope 
the  team  does  not  end  up  as  it  has 
these  past  few  vears. 
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ENGLISH  AS  A  SECOND  LANGUAGE 
COURSE 

The  office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Services  will 

shortly  be  offering  a  free  English  language  course 

to  those  students  whose  mother  tongue  is  not  English 

and  who  are  experiencing  difficulty  in  their  classes. 

Unfortunately,  for  this  term,  no  Intermediate  or 

advanced  level  students  can  be  admitted.  The  class 

hill  stress  conversation  and  will  Include  some  writing 

and  use  of  a  lab.  Interested  students  can  arrange 

for  an  appointment  -  to  establish  their  level  of 

English  -  either  in  person  or  by  telephone  with  James 

C.  Coates,  Overseas  Students'  Advisor,  Administration 
Building,  231-3724, 


A  professional  career  with 

Mcdonald,  currie  &  co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Representatives  of  our  firm  will  be  on  campus  to  interview 
Commerce,  Arts  and  Science  graduates  for  positions  available 
in  our  offices  throughout  Canada: 

THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1969 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  14,  1969 


Interview  appointments  may  be  made  through  the  Placement 
Office  where  information  about  our  firm  is  available. 

If  this  time  is  inconvenient,  please  call  Mr.  N.  G.  Ross, 
personnel  partner  in  our  Ottawa  office,  at  235-7231. 


CONSOLIDATED -BATHURST  LIMITED 


BACKGROUND 

In  1967  two  solid  and  long-established  companies  and  their  subsidiaries  joined  forces 
in  a  dovetailed  operation  that  represents  wider  geographical  dispersion  and  greater 
product  diversification.  The  integration"  brought  with  it  a  new  name:  Cunsolidated- 
Bathurst  Limited.  Consolidated  Paper  Corporation  Ltd.  had  been  linked  traditionally 
with  newsprint,  Bathurst  Paper  Ltd.  largely  with  packaging  paperboards  and  containers 
made  from  paperboards, 

Consolidated-Bathurst  is  93%  Canadian  owned,  with  its  Head  Office  in  MontreaL  Sales 
in  1968  were  $295  million.  The  Company  harvests  22,000  sq.  miles  of  woodlands  and 
operates  eight  mills  and  some  thirty  converting  plants  in  Canada.  The  Company  has 
manufacturing  subsidiaries  in  the  United  States  and  in  West  Germany.  One  of  Canada's 
largest  producers  of  newsprint,  Consolidated-Bathurst  has  about  half  of  its  total  dollar 
sales  in  packaging  materials  in  paper,  wood  and  plastic.  It  also  sells  bleached  kraft 
pulp  and  has  a  wood  products  group  of  five  sawmills. 


OPPOKTLMTIES 

In  the  structure  of  the  parent  Company  there  are  five  business  or  operational  groups: 
Woodlands,  Mill  Manufacturing,  Newsprint  and  Pulp,  Wood  Products  and  Packaging. 
The  Company's  management  philosophy  and  its  organization  into  functional  and  business 
groups  are  intended  to  provide  every  opportunity  for  the  advancement  of  promising 
employees,  present  and  future. 

Top  quality  graduates  in  the  faculties  or  departments  of  chemical,  electrical,  mechanical 
and  civil  engineering,  chemistry  (research  -  graduate  and  post-graduate  levels),  and 
mathematics  will  be  offered  positions  that  will  allow  them  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
to  perform  with  competence  and  progress  to  management  responsibility  at  an  early  age. 

While  on-the-job  training  will  be  emphasized,  graduates,  along  with  other  Company 
employees,  will  participate  in  development  programs  coordinated  by  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Management  Development  Department, 


DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Performance  is  reviewed  annually  and  salary  increases  and  promotions  are  based 
on  individual  performance  and  potential.  A  complete  range  of  coordinated  employee 
benefits  is  comparable  with  the  best  available, 

Consolidated-Bathurst  representatives  will  visit  your  campus  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
November  I3th  and  14th,  1969,  Please  see  your  Placement  Office  for  further  details. 
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coming 


TODAY: 

The  New  Left  Caucus  presents 
Stanley  Ryerson,  author  of  "Un- 
equal Union",  in  the  Lower  Loeb 
Lounge,  a  speech  and  discussion 
on  the  "Background  to  the  present 
crisis  in  Quebec:  Class  and  Na- 
tion". At  12:30. 

Over  in  the  Squid  Coffee  House 
GU19  Branson  Place)  from  8:00 
p.m.  to  1:00  a.m.  John  Nutter  will 
entertain  on  his  guitar.  Members 
get  in  free  but  guests  pay  25  cents 
admission. 

Annual  Fall  convocation,  Gym- 
nasium at  8:00  p.m. 

SATURDAY,  November  8: 
Listen  to  Daves  Cardon  and  John 
Wheeler  on  their  guitars  at  the 
Squid  Coffee  House.  Members  free, 
others  25  cents  between  the  hours 
of  8  and  1. 
Yessiree  folks.  Here  it  is.  The 
social  event  of  the  year.  Tonight, 
for  one  night  only,  somewhere  in 
the  residence  tunnels,  10th  Glen- 
garry is  sponsoring  the  Annual 
Rat  Dance.  Admission  is  free  but 
bring  a  rat  anyway. 

SUNDAY,  November  9: 
Allen  Ginsberg,  American  "beat" 
poet,  will  give  a  reading  in  his 
poetry  at  8  p.m.  in  the  Carleton 
gymnasium.  Mr.  Ginsberg's  ap- 
pearance is  a  benefit  perform- 
ance to  help  the  young  American 
refugees  -  draft  registers  and 
deserters  -  coming  to  Ottawa. 
Tickets  are  $2.00  C$1.50  for  stu- 
dents), and  can  be  obtained  from 
Bog  Hogg,  or  Jim  Wilcox,  De- 
partment of  English  (231-3670) 
or  at  the  door. 

MONDAY,  November  10: 
The  Women's  Liberation  Group 
presents  the  Film  "Salt  of  the 
Earth"  in  164  Loeb  at  12:30  and 
8:00  p.m.  Admission  is  50  cents. 
Public  Lecture:  "Is  Believing 
What  Religious  People  Do?  (Some 
light  from  the  Islamic  Instance)" 
by  Dr.  Wilfred  C.  Smith,  Di- 
rector of  the  Centre  for  the  Study 
of  World  Religions  at  Harvard 
University,  8:30  p.m.,  Alumii 
Theatre. 

TUESDAY,  November  11: 
Science  fiction  seminar  in  560 

Senate  Committee 
Report 

The  Senate  Committee's  report 
on  over-crowded  classes,  slated 
to  have  come  down  October  31, 
was  made  available  to  senators 
and  committee  members  Wed- 
nesday. 

The  report,  expected  to  meet 
with  harsh  criticism  throughout 
the  university,  will  be  presented 
to  the  senate  at  its  next  meeting, 
after  consideration  by  the  senate 
executive. 

The  delay  was  not  explained, 
but  committee  chairman  John 
Ruptsh  felt  that  the  report  is 
nobodys  business  but  the  execu- 
tives. The  committee,  made  up 
of  three  students  and  four  pro- 
fessors, has  been  meeting  since 
the  first  week  of  October  to  ex- 
plore the  problem  of  over- 
crowding at  Carleton. 


Spanish  Lecture 


The  Spanish  Department  is  spon- 
soring a  lecture  in  English  by 
Professor  Gonzalo  Torrente  Bal- 
lester  on  Wednesday,  November 
12  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Room  230 
of  the  Mackenzie  Building. 
The  speaker  is  a  well  known 
Spanish  critic,  novelist  and  dram- 
atist 

Previously  a  Professor  at  the 
Universities  of  Santiago  and  Ma- 
drid, he  is  presently  with  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at 
Albany. 

The  recipient  of  various  liter- 
ary awards,  Professor  Torrente 
Ballester  has  spoken  to  groups 
in  London,  Paris  and  other  world 
centers. 


Loeb  to  discuss  "Is  Ray  Brad- 
bury a  science  fiction  writer  or 
just  a  pretty  stylist?"  Anyone 
interested  in  science  fiction  - 
students,  staff,  dropins,  admin- 
istrators, professors  -  is  wel- 
comed. 

Today  is  Remembrance  Day, 
Sometime  during  the  day,  if  the 
administration  follows  past  prec- 
edent, classes  will  be  cancelled 
for  at  least  one  half  hour.  Watch 
for  it  and  remember. 
If  you're  interested  in  TV  work  - 
make-up,  staging,  camera  work, 
script  writing,  publicity,  or  any- 
thing else  -  or  if  you'd  like  to 
be  on  camera  (singing  folk  songs 
maybe?),  here's  your  chance  to 
learn  by  working  on  actual  TV 
programs,  to  be  broadcast  on 
closed -circuit  TV. 
It's  easier  than  you  think! 
Come  to  the  studio,  609  Southam 
Hall,  or  to  the  script  meeting  in 
611  Southam,  Tuesday,  November 
11,  from  1:00  to  4:00. 
For  further  information  call  Sue 
Farkas.   at  237-4019  or  Eva  at 


237-4196.  Leave  a  message! 

THURSDAY,  November  13: 
The  Women's  Liberation  Group 
meets  in  243  Loeb  for  anyone  who 
is  interested  in,  or  would  like  to 
better  the  position  of  woman  in 
today's  society. 

The  fourth  year  honours  caucus 
hold  its  first  meeting  of  the  year 
to  discuss  policy  with  its  NUG 
rep.   In   620  Loeb  at  2:00  p.m. 

Public  Lecture:  "Geography  and 
History"  by  Professor  H,  C.  Darby 
Senior  Professor  and  head  of  the 
School  of  Geography,  Cambridge 
University,  Master  of  King's  Col- 
lege, 8:30  p.m.  Alumni  Theatre. 

At  7:00  in  Theatre  "B",  the 
Pakistan  Students  Association 
presents  free  two  films  entitled 
"The  Story  of  Pakistan"  and  "The 
Ballet  Dances  of  Pakistan". 
Everybody  is  cordially  invited  and 
refreshments  will  be  served  fol- 
lowing the  movies. 

FRIDAY,  November  14: 
The  Philosophy  Club  gathers  in 
the  Arts  Faculty  Lounge  in  Pat- 
terson Hall  at  8:30.  Speaker  will 
be  Professor  Butler  from  tfie 
University  of  Waterloo  who  will 
speak  on  the  phenomenological  '  i- 
terpretations  of  Hume. 


SISTER  GEORGE 

BEWARE 

THEY  ARE  GOING 
TO  KILL  YOU 


Chartered  Accountancy 
The  Look 
of  Leadership! 


The  qualities  of  leadership  show  up  in  men 
who  have  chosen  Chartered  Accountancy  as 
their  profession,  since  those  who  are  resource- 
ful, have  a  keen  analytical  sense,  enjoy  meet- 
ing and  working  with  people  and  can  stand 
strong  on  their  convictions,  are  the  business 
leaders  of  to-day.  As  a  Chartered  Accountant 
you  may  apply  your  talents  in  a  public  ac- 
counting practice,  in  industry,  education,  or 
government.  Each  avenue  provides  rich  re- 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

Offices  across  Canada 


England,  Leonard  MacPherson  &  Co. 

Kingston  and  Brockville,  Ontario 


McDonald,  Currie  &  Co. 

Offices  in  Ottawa  and  other  principal  cities 
throughout  Canada 


Riddell,  Stead  &  Co.,  Chartered  Accountants, 

1 5  offices  in  Canada 


wards  for  the  diligent,  for  the  Chartered 
Accountant  is  a  key-man  in  to-day's  business 
and  financial  world. 

Among  the  many  firms  of  Chartered  Accoun- 
tants who  employ  CA  students  are  those 
participating  in  this  advertisement.  These  firms 
and  others  are  interviewing  on  your  campus. 
The  names  of  most  local  CA  firms  are  listed 
in  your  yellow  pages  under  the  heading, 
Accountants —  Public. 


Deloitte.  Plender,  Haskins  &  Sells 

Offices  throughout  Canada  and  associated 
firms  throughout  the  world 


McCay.  Duff  &  Company 

Ottawa— Phone  236-2367 


Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  &  Co. 

Openings  in  20  offices  from  coast  to  coast 
in  Canada 


Thorne.  Gunn,  Helliwell  &  Christenson 

Recruiting  students  for  our  offices  in 
all  major  Canadian  cities 


G.  H.  Ward  &  Partners 

Twenty  offices  in  Ontario 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 

Nov.  11  -  Nov.  28 

Check  with  placement  office  for  specific 
requirements  of  each  firm. 


Whether  you  have  decided  on  your  future  or  not,  this 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  to  find  out  more  about 
Chartered  Accountancy  as  a  career.  Visit  the  on*, 
campus  recruiters,  a  local  firm  of  CA's,  ask  your 
placement  officer,  or  write  directly  to : 

The  Institute  of 
Chartered  Accountants  of  Ontario, 
69  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto,  Ont. 
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Res.  vs  off -campus 


Monica  Spencer  -  Arts  III 
"  I  enjoy  the  privacy  of  my 
own  home,  and  I  like  hav- 
ing my  parents  around, 
they're  nice,  I  suppose  I 
could  make  more  friends 
in  res,  but  you  get  tired 
of  the  same  faces  dayafter 
day. 


Vivian  Wheat  -  Journal- 
ism n 

"I'd  like  to  live  in  res 
because  Ithink  it'sa  chance 
for  a  person  to  get  out 
from  under  the  parental 
thumb.  I  know  a  lot  of 
kids  in  res,  and  I  spend 
about  one  night  a  week 
there,  I  guess.  The  only 
thing  is  that  it  would  be 
awfully  distracting  when 
you're  trying  to  work. 


Residence  vs  Hill  Students 
David  Wilson  -  Arts  Grad 
"I've  never  lived  in  res, 
here  or  anywhere  else,  and 
the  only  guy  I've  met  here 
who  does  is  trying  to  get 
out.  I  don't  think  there  is 
a  real  gap  between  res  and 
hill  students,  but  res  stu- 
dents are  at  a  disadvantage 
as  far  as  entertaining  and 
so  on  are  concerned. 


Is  there  a  difference? 


Rowan  Shirkie  -  Arts  I 
"Most  of  my  friends  are 
off  campus,  but  that's  .just 
coincidence.  I'm  moving 
out  of  res  in  a  week  so  I 
can  get  some  privacy  and 
some  work  done.  The  big 
problem  here  is  the  fan- 
tastic conflict  in  life-styles 
among  these  people." 


Sylvia  Smeathers  -  ArtslV 
"I've  been  at  university 
four  years  and  have  never 
been  in  residence,  and  I 
don't  miss  it  at  all.  Most, 
of  my  friends  have  apart- 
ments, so  my  social  life 
doesn't  suffer.  Res  just 
doesn't  particularly  appeal 
to  me,  that's  all." 


Michele  Phillips  -  Arts  I 
"I  prefer  living  in  res 
because  you  meet  more 
people  and  you  learn  to 
get  along  with  people  and  to 
share  responsibility.  I'd 
say  I  know  about  20  or  30 
hill  students;  they're  al- 
ways in  my  room! 


Holly  Boychuk  -  Arts  H 
"The  most  important  thing 
about  res  is  the  con- 
venience, of  course,  but 
you  also  get  a  chance  to 
meet  a  lot  of  people  your 
own  age  with  similar  in- 
terests. Also,  there's  more 
chance  to  get  involved  in 
university  affairs. 


Don  Rea  -  Arts  IV 
"I  spent  four  months  out 
of  res  and  I  prefer  it  here 
100  per  cent.  It's  conven- 
ient, and  the  social  life  is 
O.K.  It's  only  what  you 
make  it  anyway  and  I'm 
not  here  for  that.  I  know 
about  as  many  kids  off 
campus  as  on,  and  if  there 
is  a  gap,  it's  nothing  to 
worry  about. 


Clair  Brockhurst  -  Arts  n 
"I  know  a  few  people  who 
arent  in  res,  but  most 
of  my  friends  are  here. 
I'll  be  off  campus  next 
year  like  I  was  for  two 
years  at  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams. It's  the  kind  of  life 
I  want;  independent. 
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Integration?  ...  or  Upper  and  Lower  Carleton? 


by  Lawrie  Carpman 

arleton  is  expanding  in  case 
ju  haven't  noticed,  things  are  get- 
ng  bigger  and  better.  Though  ex- 
ansion  is  usually  a  good  thing  it 
an  also  cause  problems. 
Whether  it  has  at  Carleton  is 
eally  a  matter  of  opinion,  it 
epends  upon  the  individual. 
Something  has  been  evident  in 
ie  past  few  years  at  Carleton 
jhich  some  people  have  termed 
problem,  and  others  have  not. 
t  any  rate,  nothing  has  been  done 
pout  it. 

The  "problem",  which  might  ap- 
ear  geographical  to  some  is  really 
[social  one.  It  is  this:  students 
rom  the  hill  have  simply  refused 
)  integrate  with  students  from 
bsidence  and  vice-versa.  The  re- 
bit?  ...  1300  res.  students  are 
[ienated  from  5,000  hill  students. 
}Vhy,  you  ask?  Only  you  can  supply 
le  answer,  but  here  are  some 
bssible  ones. 

t  Hill  students  are  too  lazy  to 


walk  down  to  res.  and  vice-versa. 

2)  Hill  students  have  everything 
they  want  on  the  hill  so  why  bo- 
ther walking  down  the  hill,  then 
back  up  it  for  the  sake  of  do- 
ing something  in  res.  they  can  do 
on  the  hill? 

3)  Maybe  hill  and  res.  students 
just  don't  like  each  other. 

Whatever  the  reason,  the  gap 
between  the  two  factions  has  been 
widening  and  only  this  year  has 
something  been  done  to  narrow 
it  -  before  it  is  too  late. 

Rick  Mortimer,  university  centre 
director,  (ready  for  next  year) 
sees  the  situation  this  way:  "Res. 
students  have  a  greater  'esprit 
de  corps'  than  non-res.  students. 
They  stick  together  noticeably. 
Res.  facilities  suit  them  perfect- 
ly." 

What  worries  Mr.  Mortimer  is  not 
the  impending  effect  on  the  new 
university  centre  members-wise  - 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
university  community. 


"It  will  be  a  shame  if  res.  stu- 
dents won't  get  together  with  hill 
students  in  the  new  centre,"  he 
said. 

"1  am  definitely  opposed  to  the 
idea  of  having  the  student  union 
building  competing  with  the  new 
res.  commons,"  he  said.  "The 
activities  coordinator  for  the  cen- 
tre should  work  with  the  res. 
commons  coordinator  in  an  attempt 
to  bring  students  together.  The  new 
building  will  be  a  university  cen- 
tre for  students  and  faculty,  not 
a  student  union.  Joint  committees 
from  both  sides  will  have  to  be 
set  up  to  create  a  phased  program 
of  activities." 

"For  example,"  said  Mortimer, 
"if  an  event  is  taking  place  in 
the  res.  commons,  a  similarevent 
should  not  be  going  on  in  the  cen- 
tre. Also,  if  Prime  Minister  Tru- 
deau  or  someone  is  speaking  to 
res.  students  in  the  commons, 
hill  people  who  want,  to  get  in 
on  the  action  will  have  to  move 


their  asses  and  get  down  to  res., 
and  vice-versa." 

Due  mostly  to  laziness,  Mortimer 
thinks  that  only  spectacular  events 
will  make  hill  people  roll  or  slide 
down  the  incline  to  see  some- 
thing they  can't  see  on  the  hill. 

"If  we  all  had  the  spirit  of  the 
engineers  at  Carleton,  the  problem 
would  hardly  exist,"  he  comment- 
ed. 

Stu  Iglesias,  residence  council 
president,  agrees  with  Mortimer. 
"You  can't  let  activities  gravitate 
to  where  people  normallyput  them. 
You  have  to  have  a  conscious 
■diversion  of  activities  from  res. 
to  the  centre,  from  the  centre  to 
res." 

Because  of  the  new  res.  commons, 
says  Iglesias,  the  problem  has 
been  alleviated  somewhat  this 
year.  Students  and  faculty  from 
the  hill  have  been  encouraged  to 
use  the  new  facilities  in  the  com- 
mons and  apparently  they  are  in 
great  demand. 


To  date,  Tavern  Night,  held  ever.> 
Wednesday  at  Honest  John's  in  the 
lower  commons,  has  attracted 
more  non-res.  students  than  an- 
other function.  That  however, 
should  be  no  surprise  to  Carle-  . 
ton  drinkers.  Iglesias  estimates 
that  one-third  of  the  people  that 
frequent  Tavern  Night  are  from 
out  of  res. 


Several  weeks  ago,  a  drug 
seminar  similarly  attracted  many 
out  of  res.  students.  Frosh  Week, 
with  many  activities  held  in  res., 
was  also  a  success. 

Although  these  activities  have 
lessened  the  gap  somewhat,  it  is 
still  there,  and  activities  organiz- 
ers from  both  ends  of  the  cam- 
pus should  be  attempting  to  remedy 
the  situation. 

Unless,  of  course,  we  don't  mind 
the  alienation.  If  not,  we  might 
as  well  adopt  the  names  Upper 
and  Lower  Carleton. 
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In  taped  interview 


Co-ed  residents  explain 


•••• 


CURRY  -  "Well,  to  start  with,  maybe  some  of  you 
could  tell  me  just  how  this  residence  is  different 
from  the  others  here  at  Carleton.  You  were  all  in 
residence  last  year  so  I  imagine  you  can  see  a 
few  differences." 

LEWES  -  "It's  definitely  more  civilized.  It's  a  much 
more  comfortable  way  of  life.  You  relax  more, 
you  work  more,  and  I  just  enjoy  showing  people 
around  the  building." 

MCKINLAY  -  "Your  whole  outlook  on  living  changes. 
I  found  last  year  that  I  was  sort  of  withdrawn,  you 
know,  you  find  a  certain  group  of  guys  and  you  form 
your  own  little  clique.  This  year  I  seem  to  be  more 
open  with  other  people  and  I'm  able  to  talk  to  them 
a  lot  easier.  It's  a  very  natural  way  of  living,  I 
myself  couldn't  stand  going  back  to  an  all-male 
residence  again." 

HAMILTON  -  "I  would  agree  with  Jim  on  that, 
pertaining  to  last  year  in  women's  residence.  It 
seemed  like  a  tense,  giggly  atmosphere  over  there. 
Here  things  are  a  lot  easier  to  take.  It's  easier  to 
meet  people  this  year  than  last  year." 
THORNTON  -  "Yes.  you  take  the  floor,  the  third 
floor,  I  think  most  of  us  know  everyone  on  it.  They 
are  easy  to  meet  because  they  drop  in  all  the  time. 
And  then  you  have  the  little  differences,  silly  dif- 
ferences really.  Like  for  instances,  when  fellows 
come  in  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  before  they  leave  they 
will  get  up  and  wash  their  mugs  out.  That  was  some- 
thing girls  never  did.  Everyone  is  just  more  con- 
siderate. 


HAMILTON  -  "Well,  last  year,  if  you  disagree  with 
someone  down  the  hall,  she,  her  roommate  and  her 
canmates  didnt  like  you  very  much.  It  was  really 
a  catty  situation.  Here,  you  have  your  differences 
and  you  express  them  to  each  other,  you  can  have 
your  differences  and  still  be  friends.  It's  a  more, 
I  guess,  mature  attitude  to  take,  you  can  say  how 
you  feel.  There's  none  of  this  'Be  careful,  because 
she  cries  so  easily  attitude."  " 
LEWIS  -  "Yeah,  that's  true  to  an  extent.  I  thought 
that  when  we  came  into  this  building  we  would  cut 
out  all  the  cardboard,  which  is  true,  a  lot  of  it  has 
been  cut  out.  But  there  is  still  the  problem  of  hiunan 
beings.  No  structure  that  is  set  up  is  going  to  make 
human  beings  get  along  with  human  beings.  I  think 
it's  much  easier  to  get  along  here  than  it  was  in 
the  other  buildings,  but  it's  not  a  panacea,  it's  just 
a  great  way  to  live,  it  feels  like  home." 
THORNTON  -  "But  even  comparing  it  to  home,  where 
I  have  brothers  and  sisters,  it's  not  natural  here, 
because  I  didn't  know  the  fellows  down  the  hall. 
I  got  to  know  them  through  their  dropping  in  in  all 
states  of  dress,  or  undress.  That's  something  too, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  guys  would  be  wearing 
shirts  and  people  were  wearing  all  their  clothes 
in  the  hall.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  guys  weren't  wearing 
shirts  anymore  and  girls  were  walking  around  in 
their  nightgowns.  But  really  it's  just  not  that  natur- 
al. Where  else  do  you  find  this  many  guys  and  girls 
living  so  close? 


FLOOR  SPIRIT? 


Don  Curry 


CURRY  -  "What  about  floor  spirit?  Is  there  any 
of  that  over  here  like  there  is,  or  used  to  be  any- 
way, in  the  other  residences? 

THORNTON  -  "Not  as  such  really.  1  think  it's  just 
co-ed." 

CURRY  -  "Well,  take  Dave's  floor  for  instance. 
A  couple  of  Sundays  ago  they '  rented  a  bus  and  took 
off  for  the  Gatineaus  for  the  day.  Wouldn't  that  be 
an  example  of  floor  spirit?  They  sure  seemed  pretty 
spirited  when  they  came  into  the  cafeteria." 
MCKINLAY  -  "We  were  planning  a  party  on  second 
floor  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  then  we  heard 
that  third  floor  was  planning  one  too,  but  nobody 
was  supposed  to  know  it  was  a  campaign  thing  for 
Gib  McKay.  So  we  figured  it  wouldn't  be  fair  for 
us  to  have  our  own  cliquey  little  party,  so  we  figured 
it  would  be  better  if  we  all  went  upstairs  and  every- 
one got  together.  Last  year  I  know,  everything  was 
done  by  floors,  sometimes  even  by  half  floors,  you 
know  with  that  little  deal  in  the  middle  you  might 
not  even  meet  the  guy  down  at  the  end  of  the  hall, 


Dean  Lewis 


Mary  Jane  Thornton 

MCKINLAY  -  "It's  not  just  that.  It's  hard  enough  in 
go  steady  with  a  girl  in  residence  itself,  never 
mind  just  in  co-ed.  It  evolves  so  that  you're  doii» 
everything  together,  you  know,  you  go  to  breakfast 
lunch  and  dinner  together,  and  so  on." 
HAMILTON  -  "Well  it  doesn't  have  to  be  that  way » 
MACFARLANE  -  "That's  true,  I  know  one  coupi( 
who  make  a  point  of  not  eating  with  each  other 
they  even  go  to  different  sides  of  the  cafeteria '! 
THORNTON  -  "Getting  back  to  the  brother-sister 
idea,  I  think  the  relationships  here  are  as  intimate 
in  their  own  way  as  those  you  have  at  home " 
MCKINLAY  -  "Well,  I've  never  had  this  feeling '0[ 
devotion  to  my  brother  until  I  got  away  from  home, 
Like  you  know,  we  were  friends,  but  we  never  really 
sat  down  and  talked  to  each  other,  we  cut  each  other 
up  a  lot.  I've  just  noticed  that  this  year.  And  the  way 
it  works  in  this  building  is  that  most  people  are 
really  good  friends  of  mine." 
THORNTON  -  "Yes,  like  last  year.  If  you  didnt 
like  the  person  down  the  hall,  well  who  cared, 
you  just  shut  her  off.  But  this  year  I  get  the  feeling 
that  were  I  to  do  this  sort  of  thing  with  a  person  1 
could  be  missing  out  on  a  vital  part  of  the  floor, 
a  cog  in  a  wheel.  So  I  tolerate  people  to  a  point  that 
I  never  would  have  done  last  year.  Like  last  year, 
there  were  some  fellows  that  talked  coarsely  that 
I  wouldn't  bother  with.  This  year  you  get  past  the 
coarseness  and  listen.  Simply,  you  put  up  with  more 
because  you  want  to  get  more  out  of  it. 


whereas  here 
building." 


I  know  most  of  the  people  in  the 


HAMILTON  -  "Still,  I  think  there  is  some  floor 
unity.  On  fourth  floor  I'm  not  so  sure,  but  I  know 
on  second  and  third  there  is.  Like  Homecoming 
Weekend,  we  did  a  lot  together,  so  there  is  some 
sort  of  floor  spirit." 

WALES  -  "People,  when  we  came  here,  started  com- 
paring this  place  to  last  year  when  we  had  a  lot 
of  rules,  and  they  started  saying,  'It's  free  here'. 
But  actually  it's  no  more  free  here  than  it  is  in 
an  apartment  or  on  any  other  floor  in  residence. 
But  I  feel  very  comfortable  in  asking  people  to 
come  down  here,  say  after  class  or  seminars,  where- 
as last  year  I  was  sort  of  embarrassed  because 
for  one  thing,  I  couldn't  invite  women  down  during 
the  week.  This  year  it's  more  like  an  apartment." 
THORNTON  -  "Yes  there's  a  great  difference  when 
you  invite  somebody  down.  Like  last  year  when  you 
invited  a  fellow  up,  girls  would  run  into  their  rooms 
when  they  saw  him  walking  down  the  hall  because 
they  just  had  housecoats  on.  This  year  when  you 
invite  a  guy  in,  there  are  other  guys  all  over  the 
house,  women  all  over  the  house,  so  you  don't 
really  have  the  inhibitions." 

MCKINLAY  -  "Yeah,  like  when  I  used  to  go  up  to 
women's  res.  last  year  I  would  get  looks  like  it 
was  the  first  time  some  of  the  girls  had  seen  one 
of  me  before,  or  they  would  be  slamming  doors, 
or  peeking  out." 

THORNTON  -  "And  coming  out  with  remarks  like, 
'She  caught  one'." 

MCKINLAY  -  "Yeah,  sure,  they'd  all  note  the  room 
you  went  in.  It  was  really  sick." 
LEWIS  -  "It  was  true  to  an  extent  in  men's  residence 
too.  My  whole  attitude  has  changed.  Like  last  year 
I  would  see  a  guy  walking  down  the  hall  with  a  girl 
and  I  would  think  'Boy,  I  wish  I  could  hustle  that 
in  to  my  room'  or  'Guess  he's  got  all  the  action 
tonight'.  This  year  it's  different. 
Another  thing  I  would  like  to  note  is  that  in  council 
everyone  figured  that  this  building  would  be  the 
troublesome  one  this  year,  but  it  seems  that  the 
people  here  seem  to  be  getting  along  better  than 
those  in  the  other  buildings.  Our  poor  senior  resi- 
dents, Stan  and  Ann  Jones,  don't  feel  like  they're 
doing  any  job  at  all  because  nobody's  beating  on 
their  door  with  problems.  They  sort  of  feel  guilty 
about  taking  the  apartment. 

THORTON  -  "When  someone  comes  up  to  you  and 
asks  what  co-ed  is  like  you  start  to  explain.  But 
it  sounds  so  good  that  it  sounds  trite  so  you  dont 
bother.  You  tell  them  to  come  over  and  find  out, 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  talk  about  it  without  sounding 
absolutely  trite  so  I  try  not  to." 


Linda  Hamilton 


WALES  -  "No,  it's  not  natural  because  we've  never 
experienced  it  before,  but  by  the  same  token  I 
think  we  are  learning  to  make  it  natural." 
THORNTON  -  "You  know,  here's  another  thing  that 
just  kills  n\2.  You  know  people  are  always  saying 
that  the  co-ed  people  are  more  mature,  which  is 
just  garbage.  We  may  be  developing  more  maturity 
or  displaying  more  maturity  because  the  guys  hold 
down  the  giggly  side  of  the  girls  and  the  girls  hold 
down  the  boisterous  side  of  the  guys,  and  it's  a 
complement." 

DUNCAN  -  "Perhaps-  there  is  also  a  degree  of  com- 
mitment. Maybe  we  all  came  here  with  a  sort  of 
subconscious  degree  of  commitment  to  make  this 
thing  work." 

THORNTON  -  "I  don't  know  whether  that's  valid  or 
not.  Some  of  the  people  are  here  because  there 
wasn't  any  more  room  in  men's  or  women's  resi- 
dence and  these  people  are  working  in  very  well 
and  they  didn't  have  any  preconceived  commitment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  really  surprised 
when  they  learned  this  is  the  only  true  co-educational 
residence  on  a  university  campus  in  North  America." 


CURRY  -  "To  change  the  subject  a  little  here,  maybe 
you  could  tell  me  what  this  brother-sister  relation- 
ship is  all  about.  Some  of  you  were  on  the  W-5 
television  show  and  it  was  mentioned  there  but 
?,',n,?,e„.then  Pve  heard  tnis  concept  shot  full  of  holes." 
DUNCAN  -  "Well,  when  they  cut  all  the  tape  for  that 
show  it  came  out  to  be  that  this  was  the  dominant 
thing  that  we  were  stressing  and  it  wasn't." 
CURRY  -  "Okay  then,  is  there  very  much  dating 
between  people  living  on  the  same  floor?" 
MCKINLAY  -  "Not  to  a  great  extent.  There's  nothing 
structured  about  it.  Like  I'm  not  going  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  call  the  girl  across  the  hall  and  ask 
her  if  she  wants  to  go  out  on  a  date.  Everything  is 
very  spontaneous." 

MACFARLANE  -  "Yes,  like  I  took  two  girls  over  to 
the  O.H.  the  other  night." 

DUNCAN  -  "It's  not  dating  in  the  traditional  sense, 
like  ui  'courtship'.  The  guy  across  the  hall  might 
ask  you  if  you  would  like  to  go  out  tonight  and  you 
say  great,  let's  go  out'.  But  it's  not  really  formal 
dating. 

THORNTON  -  "For  one  thing  you  realize  you  have 

rSrimi0?^6..8,?,™!6  noor  for  rest  °r  "«  J»r." 
MCKINLAY  -  "Well,  this  is  it.  Chances  are  she  could 
be  one  of  the  first  people  you  see  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning." 

HAMILTON  -  "And  we  don't  look  so  good  then  do 


LEWIS  -  "Yeah,  here  we  get  back  to  that  commitment 
thing  that  Karen  mentioned.  I  think  that's  true.  Also 
I  think  it  is  easier  to  be  tolerant.  It's  more  natural 
to  be  tolerant,  I  don't  know  why." 
DUNCAN  -  "Probably  because  of  the  openness  of  It 
We  all  realize  we  will  be  living  with  each  other  for 
the  rest  of  the  year  so  why  put  up  a  big  facade. 
An  other  thing  that's  been  really  interesting  for  me 
is  that  -I  don't  have  any  brothers  and  the  things  I've 
learned  about  men  as  human  beings  has  just  beef 
phenomenal.  Because  suddenly  they  really  are  human 
beings,  they  aren't  just  men." 
ADLER  -  "She  was  shocked  when  she  saw  me  shav- 
ing the  other  day." 

DUNCAN  -  "Well,  I  walked  into  his  room  and  1» 
had  white  stuff  all  over  his  face,  and  suddenly  Dave 
was  very  human,  and  it  just  gave  me  a  really  got» 
feeling.  And  at  other  times  it's  neat  to  see  that  they 
think,  and  feel,  I  guess  I  never  thought  of  guy* 
feeling  before.  I  always  thought  they  had  a  different 
way  of  looking  at  things,  and  they  do,  but  it's  jus' 
been,  well  -  interesting." 


MCKINLAY 
you  live  with.'1 


CONCLUSION? 

'Here,  you  just  have  to  know  the  people 
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WALES  -  "I  think  people  genuinely  have  an  interest 
in  people,  and  they  find  other  people  interesting 
Here  it's  easier  to  explore  and  develop  that  interest 
because  it  s  more  relaxed.  You're  much  more  at 
^me  here.  Although  I  feel  different  when  I'm  in 
a  girl's  room,  because  girls  do  decorate  their 
rooms  differently,  I  still  feel  like  I'm  in  apart 
of  my  own  home.  It's  very  interesting  and  stimulat- 
ing.  That  interest  was  there  before  but  it  was  hard 
,0  take  advantage  of  it." 

LEWIS  -  "There's  a  girl  who  lives  down  the  hall 
who  is  really  hyper  because  her  boyfriend  is  flying 
in  this  weekend.  It  really  gives  ma  a  whole  new 
perspective,  suddenly  I  feel  really  great  for  her." 
WALES  -  "I  found  last  year  over  at  the  O.H.  or  the 
Rendez-Vous  that  if  I  met  someone  I  only  knew 
casually  I  got  to  know  them  a  lot  better  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol.  The  liquor  lubricated  the  re- 
lationship and  we  got  to  know  each  other  pretty 
well.  Here,  the  environment  does  it." 


Ed.  note  -  At  this  point  the  tape  was  turned  over 
which  accounts  for  the  change  in  topic  as  the  lead 
in  to  the  different  subject  of  conversation  took  place 
before  the  tape  was  functioning. 

THORNTON  -  "You  can  go  down  to  Brian's  room  and 
the  whole  place  is  wild.  Like  the  whole  place  is 
fluorescent  lights.  You  can  see  your  teeth  and  your 
eyeballs,  and  if  you're  wearing  cotton,  your  bras- 
siere, which  is  really  cool.  So  you're  standing  there 
in  front  of  the  mirror  and  behind  you  is  this  90- 
pound  orange  rock  which  he  thinks  is  the  most  fan- 
tastic thing.  So  he  assumes  that  you  want  one  too 
so  he.  runs  out  and  gets  you  one.  I  never  really 
wanted  a  rock,  but  I  have  one  now.  And  I  mean  these 
are  the  sort  of  things  I  never  could  have  appreciated." 
HAMILTON  -  "And  have  you  ever  had  a  motorcycle 
drive  right  up  to  your  desk?  That  sort  of  surprised 
me  too.  Now,  maybe  if  I  could  change  the  topic  a 
little.  Somebody  said  that  it  seems  that  everytime 
we  sit  around  and  talk  here  the  subject  gets  around 
to  sex.  So  one  day  we  were  sitting  in  my  room  and 
I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  time  to  find  out  if 
that  was  true.  Five  fellows  came  in,  and  I  asked 
them  all  to  choose  a  conversation  topic  right  away. 
One  fellow  said  orange,  because  it  reminded  him  of 
popsicles  and  he  liked  them,  somebody  else  said 
something  about  sports  and  someone  said  telephones 
because  we  all  know  what  they  are  and  we  can  talk 
about  them,  and  nobody  said  sex,  so  the  whole 
theory  was  shot." 
MCKINLAY  -  "That's  amazing!" 
THORNTON  -  "Yeah,  but  Gord  Barton,  the  fifth 
person  to  come  in,  said  posters,  and  Linda  and  I 
just  sort  of  looked  at  each  other.  Then  he  said,  'Well 
I  really  wanted  to  say  sex  but  I  figured  we  didn't 
want  to  talk  about  that  so  I  threw  in  posters.*  So 
it  made  you  wonder  if  the  other  guys  all  thought 
sex-orange,  sex-telephones,  etc." 


LEWIS  -  "It's  like  you  say  though,,  it's  the  little 
things  that  are  interesting.  In  the  cafeteria  one  day, 
ton  and  I  were  sitting  with  a  couple  of  girls  that 
didn't  live  in  co-ed  and  when  we  pulled  out  cigarettes 
Ian  was  lighting  them  and  he  lit  mine  first  -  which  is 
a  major  pho-paw.  But  it's  something  we  just  sort 
°f  got  around  here.  Like  now  I  leave  my  room  to 
go  to  the  lounge  and  I  say  'Oops,  I've  only  got  my 
shorts  on,  then  I  say,  what  the  hell  and  go  out 
anyway." 

HAMILTON  -  "I  dont.  And  I  really  don't  think 
things  are  getting  all  that  casual,  and  I  dont  think 
that's  what  we're  aiming  for.  A  nudist  colony  this  is 
not  becoming.  I  think  this  is  one  idea  that's  been 
blown  out  of  proportion,  that  everything  is  getting 
so  casual  because  there  are  still  people  who,  well, 
l^e  myself  for  instance,  I'm  not  about  to  go  parad- 
around  the  hall  in  rollers.  Who  should  have  to 
^e  inflicted  with  that,  poor  souls,  they  shouldn't 
jave  to  see  me." 

£DLER  _  "Especially  the  way  you  wear  them." 
HAMILTON  -  "We're  not  becoming  all  that  casual 
because  when  you  become  too  casual  you're  not  con- 
sidering the  other  people." 


why  they  are  there 
A 


Jim  McKinlay 


Andy  Macfarlane 

MCKINLAY  -  "Well,  we've  got  to  the  point  where  you 
still  knock  to  go  into  your  canmate's  room,  but  if 
you  know  he's  there  you  just  walk  in.  One  night 
Jeremy  was  coming  back  with  a  girl  and  Chuck  was 
just  getting  out  of  the  shower  and  I  knew  what  was 
going  to  happen  but  I  didn't  say  anything.  And  Jeremy 
didn't  knock,  he  opened  the  door  and  there  was 
Chuck,  just  standing  there.  And  Chuck  was  kind 
of  embarrassed.  I  guess  it's  something  you  never 
lose." 

MACFARLANE  -"It'shard  to  say  justafterone  month. 
Maybe  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will  be  different, 
people  will  get  more  casual." 

LEWIS  -"Inthesamssenseit'shardto  say  what  co-ed 
is,  because  it  is  only  becoming  something." 
THORNTON  -  "Why  should  it  be  really  differentfrom 
the  other  residences  when  you  put  "x"  number  of 
females  in  with  "x"  number  of  males? 

ADLER  -  "I  think  the  answer  here  is  different  Mary 
Jane.  Basically  that  was  the  whole  idea  behind  the 
co-ed.  We  operate  as  males  and  females  outside 
co-ed,  throughout  life  towards  each  other,  for  each 
other.  We  dress  for  each  other,  we  talk  for  each 
other,  we  impress  each  other,  we  marry  each  other. 
And  that's  where  everything  that  has  been  said  to- 
night, in  terms  of  the  naturalness  and  maturity  of 
the  place  is  so  true.  Because  it  is  natural,  it  is 
something  that  we  face  and  we  go  through  in  our 
everyday  life  and  will  continue  to  do.  Now  where 
maturity  comes  in,  we  accept  each  other  as  equals, 
and  that  was  my  main  concern,  that  we  come  to  ac- 
cept each  other  as  individuals,  that  people  are  not 
going  to  become  incorporated.  Sure  we  have  a  build- 
ing, a  building  we  can  call  a  co-ed,  a  building  that 
people  can  identify  with,  but  an  individual  can  still 
maintain  his  individuality.  He's  not  forced,  he's  not 
pressured. 

Last  year  in  men's  residence  and  in  women's  resi- 
dence you  sort  of  accepted  a  certain  character  of 
a  floor.  If  a  guy  was  from  fourth  Russell  he  was 
one  of  a  type,  if  he  was  from  third  Russell  he  was 
one  of  a  type,  if  you  were  from  women's  residence 
you  were  one  of  a  type.  But  this  whole  idea  of  in- 
dividuation this  year  is  something  that  is  coming 
across  very  strongly. 

And  tonight  even,  while  wearediscussingthesethings, 
we're  talking  about  things  between  friends.  All  these 
things  are  much  more  mature,  because  what  people 
are  questioning  isn't  really  the  nitty-gritty  things  like 
'he  keeps  his  window  open,  or  he's  untidy'  but  they're 
questioning  some  deep  question  itself,  and  that's 
why  people  organize  themselves  in  certain  groups 
like  on  this  floor,  which  is  something  I  couldn't 
see  happening  last  year  and  something  I  couldn't 
see  happening  in  Glengarry." 


LEWIS  -  "One  of  my  main  impressions  of  this  year 
so  far  is  that  when  this  thing  was  being  planned 
people  were  really  afraid  that  things  wouldn't  work 
out.  That  proximity  bred  promiscuity,  because  you 
lived  near  someone  you  would  sleep  with  them,  and 
I  think  so  far  all  these  things  have  been  proven  false." 
THORNTON  -  "Not  all.  When  you  think  about  it, 
there  are  people  who  are  managing  to  do  some  of  those 
things." 


"P^)ple  T*0??6  ta  men'8  residence  and  in 
women's  residence  too." 

WALES  -  "But  it's  not  a  problem"" 

Z  Ts^^'V^'  "*  -  ^different 
S  k     Z0016^         happens,  it's  not  planned 

it^retto^.'^4  S°rt  °f  fl°WS  ^bettet 

^IL£?N  "  "l  think  the  ^  *  «»t  it's  not  hap- 
pening because  people  are  living  together,  it's  hap- 
pening because  people  are  getting  to  know  each  other. 
And  if  they  got  to  know  each  other  outside  co-ed 
just  as  well,  the  same  relationship  would  develop. 
But  it  s  not  you  know,  the  whole  floor  is  playing 
on,  everytime  the  music  stops  you  change  partners 
because  that's  not  happening,  or  they  sure  arent 
and  Ann  s  and  tell  them  that  my  floor  has  a  real 
problem,   they  keep  playing  the  strangest  game." 

THORNTON  -  "How  do  we  let  thepeoplein  the  mono- 
sexual  residences  know  what  the  real  thine  is  in 
co-ed?" 

ADLER  -  "I  thought  we  just  established  the  fact 
that  we  don't  know  what  this  real  thing  is." 

MCKINLAY  -  "I  think  the  only  way  you  can  explain 
it  is  on  an  individual  basis.  You  can't  define  it  for 
the  co-ed  residence  as  a  whole." 
LEWIS  -  "Yeah,  this  came  out  last  year,  when  the 
people  who  decided  they  wanted  this  kind  of  living 
started  having  meetings.  We  stilt  have  the  minutes 
of  what  went  on  there  and  it's  really  incredible 
because  everybody,  all  the  150  people  or  so  that 
showed  up  had  a  different  idea  on  what  it  was  going 
to  be.  what  they  wanted  it  to  be,  what  they  wanted 
to  get  out  of  it.  This  year,  if  it's  going  to  be  anything, 
Renfrew  House  is  going  to  be  a  place  where  each 
individual  can  achieve  or  not  achieve  what  he  wants. 
It  s  really  a  community  without  the  sense  of  being 
a  commune,  it's  not  a  community  project.  It's  a  col- 
lection of  individuals  sorting  out  themselves." 
ADLICR  -  "Like  now,  how  can  you  explain  to  someone 
m  the  other  residences  what  co-ed  is  all  about  with- 
out really  making  them  feel  they  should  pack  up  and 
leave  the  way  they're  living.  You've  really  got  to 
try  hard  and  tone  it  down  when  you're  talking  to 
them.  Something  else  we're  getting  away  from  too, 
is  that  in  past  years  there  were  very  very  definite 
roles,  they  were  labeled.  There  was  a  council  ex- 
ecutive member  on  each  floor,  there  was  a  res. 
fellow,  you  know,  a  whole  beautiful  hierarchical 
order  that  everybody  followed.  And  it  seems  that 
we've  broken  away  from  that  completely  this  year 
-  everything  is  very  casual. 

MACFARLANE  -  "I  would  like  to  see  something  be 
done  about  this  striving  to  find  your  individual  self 
thing.  Like  right  now,  a  roommate  comlicates  things, 
depending  on  the  roommate  of  course." 
LEWIS  -  "A  roommate  is  the  only  way  to  find  out 
who  you  are," 

ADLER  -  "Your  friend  is  your  ...  what'a  that?" 
DUNCAN  -  "Your  friend  is  your  needs  answered." 
(quote  from  Kahil  Gibran's  'The  Prophet'.) 
ADLER  -  "You  know,  we  havent  yet  reached  what 
I  wanted  to  see  -  a  good  Israeli  kibutz  co-ed.  A 
stage  further  we  should  be  able  to  share  our  cans, 
and  a  stage  further  we  can  have  roommates  of  the 
opposite  sex.  This  is  with  no  falling  back  on,  well, 
I  dont  even  want  to  mention  the  name  of  the  book, 
but  I  dont  see  why  it  cant  be  done.  Like  for  next 
year,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  cant  start  sharing 
cans." 

LEWIS  -  "There's  no  reason  why  that  might  not 

happen  this  year." 

But  like  you  say  Mary  Jane,  it's  the  little 
things  that  really  grab  you.  Like  going  down  to  the 
washing  machine  or  the  dryer  and  somebody  has  left 
their  clothes  in.  You  pull  them  out  and  here  comes 
the  bra  and  the  panties,  it's  really  great 


rtULLK  -  "You 
know,  the  more  I  think  about  it,  the  only  way  we  can 
leave  this  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  is  after  a 
big  love-in,  ...  really." 
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by  Don  Curry 

What  is  residence  all  about?  Nobody  really  knows.  It  is  about 
many  things,  some  rewarding,  some  frustrating,  but  all  different. 
For  some  it  is  a  place  to  sleep  and  eat,  and  not  much  more.  For 
the  majority,  it  is  an  educational  experience.  Not  the  education 
you  find  in  lectures  and  books  ...  it  is  something  more  meaningful. 
Personal  -  that's  the  key  word.  Residence  is  a  people  world,  a 
world  in  which  people  actually  care  about  each  other  and  become 
highly  involved  through  a  great  amount  of  interaction. 
People  are  interested  in  each  other's  problems,  points  of  view, 
criticisms  and  such.  When  you  room  with  a  person,  or  live  next 
door  to  him  or  whatever,  chances  are  you  will  eat  together,  often 
study  together,  drink  together  and  relax  together.  With  all  this 
interaction,  you  get  to  know  each  other,  and  each  other's  friends, 
extremely  well. 

Your  conversations  are  open  and  everything  is  laid  on  the  line 
with  your  new  -  found  friends.  If  there  is  something  about  a  guy 
that  is  bugging  a  number  of  people,  you  let  him  know.  Usually  he 
stops  whatever  he  was  doing  and  there  are  no  hard  feelings. 
Of  course  there  are  people  who  don't  have  too  much  respect  for 
those  around  them,  but  perhaps  those  people  are  the  ones  who 
leam  the  most  from  their  residence  experience.  Something  called 
group  coercion  is  applied  on  the  inconsiderate  individuals  and 
they  soon  get  the  message.  , 

And  of  course  there  is  also  the  usual  allotment  of  phony  people 
in  residence  -  you  know  the  ones,  call  them  status- seekers,  image- 
makers  or  whatever  you  like.  They  usually  reform  in  time  -  as 
soon  as  they  sit  down  to  count  the  number  of  real  friends  they 
have  made  and  realize  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  plug  in  the 
adding  machine. 

The  phonies  that  don't  change  usually  leave  residence  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  convenience  to  go  out  and  seek  the  "real"  worlds 
But  of  course  that  is  not  to  say  that  all  people  who  move  out  of 
residence  are  phonies.  Many  people  want  a  great  deal  of  privacy, 
which  is  a  luxury  usually  afforded  only  to  the  senior  students  in 
residence.  If  that's  the  way  they  want  it,  then  residence  is  not  for 
them. 

Previous  to  this  year,  a  number  of  students  moved  out  of  resi- 
dence because  of  the  restricting  rules  -  girls  out  of  your  room  by 
1  a.m.  etc.  In  the  true  progressive  tradition,  that  problem  has 
been  eliminated  -  this  year  we  don't  have  any  rules. 
Unless  of  course  we  want  them.  Most  floors  don't  but  some  in  wo- 
men's residence  have  decided  that  certain  hours  of  the  evening 
should  be  quiet,  or  study  hours.  But  it  is  totally  up  to  the  individual 
floors  and  the  individuals  on  them. 

Take  our  floor,  seventh  Glengarry,  for  example.  Some  time  ago  we 
held  a  floor  meeting  because  someone  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  had  a  floor  chairman,  like  every  other  floor  in  res- 
idence. But  at  the  meeting  it  was  discovered  that  six  people  wanted 
to  be  floor  chairman,  and  we  weren't  really  keen  on  having  an 
election  and  all  that  political  stuff. 

So  we  found  a  rather  simple  solution  -  we  now  have  six  floor  chair- 
men, which  goes  to  show  how  flexible  the  floor  government  can  be. 


And  it  is  working  extremely  well.  One  might  think  that  residence 
has  now  become  a  sin-bin  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Most  residents 
are  developing  a  mature  attitude  to  this  whole  concept  of  individual 
freedom. 

Under-age  drinking?  Sure  it  is  prevalent,  but  so  what?  If  the  drinkers 
are  being  overly  boisterous,  you  ask  them  to  keep  it  down.  If  they 
don't  you  and  a  few  of  your  heftier  friends  ask  them  once  more  to 
keep  it  down,  and  more  often  than  not,  they  will  get  the  message. 
Many  of  the  freshment  have  problems  adjusting  to  their  new  free- 
dom-they  are  away  from  home  and  booze  is  easily  attainable  and 
all  their  friends  are  drinking.  But  usually  after  a  few  good  drunks 
they  develop  a  saner  drinking  attitude.  Unfortunately  some  (an  ex- 
tremely small  minority)  do  not  and  they  end  up  taking  a  year  of 
enforced  absence  from  the  Carleton  scene  ...  but  return  a  little 
wiser. 

Pot?  i^,  it's  here  too.  But  residence  people  are  concerned  about 
it.  We  had  an  open  meeting  the  other  night  with  a  lawyer  and  doctor 
in  attendance  and  the  huge  main  lounge  was  overflowing  with  people 
-  concerned  people  who  realize  it  is  a  problem. 
Most  of  us  don't  agree  with  the  existing  criminal  code  concerning 
marijuana;  if  a  guy  wants  to  smoke  it  that's  fine  with  us.  But  if 
he  is  seen  smoking  it  in  residence,  or  keeping  it  in  residence  it 
is  a  different  story.  There  is  no  argument  about  it,  the  guy  gets 
it  out  of  residence  or  we  remove  the  guy  from  residence  -  plain 
and  simple. 

Up  here  in  Glengarry  it  is  harder  to  detect  than  in  the  other  resi- 
dences, as  we  have  self-enclosed  suites  off  in  little  alcoves  which 
more  or  less  isolate  those  individuals  in  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  floor  if  that's  the  way  they  want  it.  But  if  any  of  these  suites 
are  used  for  pot  parties  the  word  will  get  out  somehow  and  action 
will  be  taken  .  -t  ensure  the  practice  is  ended. 
So  much  for  i  t  pot  problem. 

Residence  people  have  a  bigger  problem,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  state  that  Carleton  stHents  have  a  problem.  Res.  stu- 
dents and  "Hill"  students  have  ;ttle  or  no  interaction,  Joe  Res- 
idence just  does  not  get  to  meet  Li,  ichbox  Charlie. 
Many  residence  students  have  spent  three  years  here  without 
ever  gaining  a  friend  who  lives  off-campus.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
know  one  beautiful  young  lady  who  picked  up  a  B.A.  last  spring 
but  is  only  now  discovering  the  whole  new  world  of  residence  -  and 
she  is  amazed  that  she  could  have  missed  so  much. 
Whose  fault  is  that?  I'm  afraid  both  Joe  and  Lunchbox  have  to  take 
the  blame.  Many  just  don't  make  the  effort  to  see  what  Carleton's 
other  world  is  all  about.  It's  too  bad  really,  because  both  have  a 
lot  to  offer. 

Residence  students  should  attempt  to  become,  involved  with  hill 
people  through  fields  of  common  interest  such"  as  writing,  photo- 
graphy, politics  or  athletics.  They  could  do  this  by  joining  the 
staffs  of  The  Carleton  or  The  Raven,  running  for  political  office, 
playing  interfac  or  varsity  sports  or  a  multitude  of  other  things. 
Hill  students  could  come  into  contact  with  residence  students  through 
any  of  the  above  activities,  or  simply  just  come  down  and  meet 
us.  Eat  meals  in  Honest  John's  snack  bar  in  residence,  or  in  the 
new  residence  cafeteria,  come  to  our  tavern  night.  Introduce  your- 
self to  the  fellow  sitting  across  the  table  from  you. 
Pretty  soon  you  would  meet  people  with  many  of  your  own  in- 
terests, be  invited  to  their  parties  and  generally  discover  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  living. 

At  least  that's  what  we  hope  will  happen.  We  like  to  look  at  out- 
selves  as  an  open-minded  friendly  little  community  -  why  don't 
you  come  down  and  let  us  know  what  you  think? 
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Math... 


by  Lydia  Dotto 

Jethro  full's  newest  album,  Stand 
Up,  is  like  a  mathematical  exer- 
cise  in  permutations  and 
combinations. 

Combinations  because  it's  jazz 
with  distinct  stylings  of  folk,  blues 
and  eastern  music;  permutations 
because  the  songs  are  diverse  and 
eclectic  yet  very  much  the  unique 
product  of  the  group. 

Actually,  it  would  be  more  ac- 
curate to  say  it's  the  work  of  one 
person  -  lan  Anderson.  Anderson 
is  a  man  of  obviously  formidable 
talents  -  he  is  chief  composer 
and  vocalist  and  also  plays  flute, 
acoustic  guitar,  organ,  piano,  man- 
dolin, balalaika  and  mouth  organ 
(presumably  not  all  at  the  same 
time,  however.) 

But  although  Anderson  appears  to 
be  a  one-man  driving  force,  this 
album  does  not  suffer  from  mono- 
tony, for  he  displays  not  only 
musical  competence,  but  great 
versatility. 

Generally  speaking,  there  are 
three  noticeable  effects  on  this, 
album.  The  first  is  the  generous 
and  effective  use  of  the  balalaika 
which  is  the  predominant  influ- 
ence in  the  Oriental- sounding 
songs. 

The  second  is  the  group's  clear 
preference  for  tempo  changes  in 
their  songs.  This  habit  produces 
mixed  results;  attimes the  changes 
are  effective,  at  other  times  they 
succeed  only  in  breaking  the  flow 
of  the  song  unnecessarily. 

Finally,  on  close  listening,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  despite  its 
instrumental  inventiveness, the 
group's  sound  derives  from  their 
own  very  real  talent,  and  not  from 
electronic  gimmickery. 

Other  than  that,  it's  difficult  to 
discuss  this  album  in  general 
terms.  A  much  more  profitable 
adventure  would  be  to  investigate 
the  songs  individually.  All  of  them 
are  good  enough  to  make  the  choice 
of  a  single  best  cut  a  difficult 


Opus: 


Dedication  and  talent 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


...Jethro  Tull  style 


task.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  more 
notable  contributions: 

Bouree:  an  outstanding  jazz-type 
instrumental,  starting  with  flutes 
and  adding  bass,  lead  guitar,  and 
drums  to  create  a  crescendo  ef- 
fect. Uses  a  full  stop  to  return  to 
the  original  opening  at  the  end. 

Back  to  the  family:  a  song  about 
the  escapist  in  us  that  always  takes 
over  at  some  point  in  our  lives. 
Almost  more  a  tale  of  a  back- 
to-the-womb  wish  than  strictly 
a  back  to  the  family  wish.  Typi- 
cally, the  dreamer  finds  it  doesn't 
work.  The  song  would  be  a  little 
better  if  the  lyrics  weren't  quite 
so  overpowered  by  the  instru- 
mental track,  a  heavy  guitar  and 
drums  sound. 

We  used  to  know:  certainly  oneof 
the  album's  better  numbers,  both 
musically  and  lyrically.  It  is  an 


integrated  song,  intertwining  gui- 
tars with  the  balalaika,  and  is,  if 
you  want  a  tag,  closer  to  the  folk 
idiom  than  anything  else.  It  says 
"Take  what  we  can  before 
the  Man/Says  it's  timetogo./Each 
to  his  own  way;  I'll  go  mine/Best 
of  luck  with  what  you  can  find/ 
But  for  your  own  sake  remember 
times  we  used  to  know." 

The  other  songs  are  good  tooc 
This  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  are  so  varied  - 
the  album  has  everything  from 
Oriental  rock  and  roll  to  folk - 
jazz.  But,  as  someone  pointedly 
remarked  to  me  last  week,  you 
can't  put  labels  on  Jethro  Tull. 

O.K.  but  to  say  in  a  review  that 
Jethro  Tull  sounds  like  Jethro 
Tull  (which  is  true)  is  to  say 
nothing  helpful.  So  get  the  album 
and  find  out  for  your  self - 


There  has  been  a  lot  said  recently 
about  the  talent  of  David  Wiffen 
and  without  exception  I  agree. 

Personally  I  was  surprised  that 
Ottawa  contained  such  excellent 
local  talent  Saturday  night  at  the 
Opus  coffee  house  Wiffen  per- 
formed brilliantly,  even  under  ad- 
verse conditions.  Playing  with  a 
borrowed  guitar  and  a  slightly 
mutilated  index  finger  Wiffen  per- 
severed with  true  dedication  to 
sway  the  entire  audience  with  his 
humour  and  fine  musical  capabil- 
ities.Wiffen  rarely  introduced  his 
songs  and  Opus  dimmed  the  lights 
to  the  extent  where  it  was  impos- 
sible to  write,  so  much  of  what 
I  say  comes  from  my  imperfect 
memory  and  the  slightly  jumbled 
thoughts  in  my  mind, 

"I'm  paid  to  entertain"  is  what 
Wiffen  said  and  entertain  he  did. 
Arriving  late  he  opened  with  five 
minutes  of  inane  patter  that  had 
the  majority  of  the  audience  roar- 
ing. Relating  personal  experiences 
and  throwing  out  mildly  salacious 
jokes  kept  the  pace  of  his  show 
fast  but  also  made  it  personal, 
establishing  an  excellent  rapport 
between  artist  and  audience. 

However,  when  he  stopped  talk- 
ing and  began  singing  it  was  all 
serious  business.  His  sometimes 
rough,  but  lyrical  voice  was  shown 
at  once  to  be  his  primary  asset. 
Powerful,  dynamic,  it  spun  each 
song  into  a  space  of  its  own,  even 
when  the  guitar  backing  was  not 
radically  different. 

Wiffen  proved  himself  an  adequate 
guitar  player  as  well,  displaying 
fine  finger  picking,  controlled 
chord  rhythms,  and  a  knack  for 
excellent  acoustic  blues  phrasing. 
His  Stormy  Monday  Blues,  that 
traditional  blues  about  heroin  with- 
drawal, was  the  finest  rendition 
that  I've  heard.  Sung  with  great 
feeling  Wiffen  complimented  his 


vocals  with  stylish  blues 
reminiscent  of  T.  Bone  Walker^ 
Lightnin'  Hopkins. 

No  Expectations  as  done  by  \\u 
fen  removed  any  reservations  j 
had  about  the  song  through  it 
relationship  with  the  Rolli*! 
Stones.  ™ 

Helping  along  a  fine  folk  artist 
Wiffen  sang  a  medley  of  FredtfJ 
Neil  numbers  that  in  some  case! 
placed  close  to  the  originals  &| 
though  falling  into  a  different  styu 

Original  compositions  peeked 
throughout  the  night  and  Wiffg! 
ended  with  Incommunicado  reveal 
ing,  as  he  put  it,  "everything] 
ever  wanted  to  say  to  some  people 
at  some  time." 


a  young  man  who  can  go  fat 

I'm  impressed.  Throughout  the 
night  Wiffen  displayed  not  only 
musical  talent  but  poise,  charm 
and  blatant  professionalism  which 
is  probably  partly  responsible  for 
his  present  television  appear- 
ances. Coupled  with  his  obvious 
dedication  is  his  satisfaction  with 
his  music,  all  revealing  that  David 
Wiffen  is  a  young  man  who  can 
go  far. 

Incidentally,  Opus  coffee  house 
will  be  moving  to  a  downtown 
location  some  time  in  the  future, 
removing  that  slight,  churchbase- 
ment  atmosphere  that  distracts 
somewhat  from  the  entertainment, 
I'm  sure  the  move  will  be  nothing 
but  beneficial  for  Opus. 
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Eleutheria  -  Greek  for  freedom   Suffocated  by  the  ivy 


-uK  MAGUS  ;  THE  NIGHT 
If  THE  FOLLOWING  DAY: 
MAVFAm  - 

'•"      by  Alf  Grydennan 

^lines  from  T.  S.  Eliot's 
nem  Little  GidcHng  are  used  near 

r  beginning  and  again  at  the  end 
t  Guy  Green's  The  Magus,  the 

j?rSt  of  two  good  films  at  the 


lovembar  7-9 


sunday  first  show  at  9 
after  hours  -fri.,november  7 
sat.,novembet  8 

november  11-16 


susan  hoover 
le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 

hiboutenanny  every  tnonday 
after  hours  every  frL  and  sat. 


Mayfair  this  week. 

The  lines  are:  We  shall  not  cease 
from  exploration/And  the  end  of  all 
our  exploring/Will  be  to  arrive 
where  we  started/And  know  the 
place  for  the  first  time. 

The  secondary  source  of  such 
profundity  is  John  Fowles,  who 
wrote  the  screenplay  from  his 
second  novel,  The  Magus,  which 
means  The  Magician  or  Juggler. 
Unfortunately,  as  is  often  the  case 
with  good  novels,  the  film  suffers 
from  the  precis  writing  that  di- 
rector Green  and  Fowles  were 
forced  into  to  make  it  manageable. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  if  you've 
read  the  book  you  will  find  the 
movie  unsatisfying,  although  less 
confusing.  But  it  is  still  more 
than  worthwhile, 

Michael  Caine  plays  Urfe,  the 
British  schoolmaster  who  comes 
to  Thraxos,  an  idyllic  Greek  isle, 
to  teach.  He  is  fleeing  an  affair 
with  lovely  Anna  Karina.  Wander- 
ing around  the  island  one  day  he 
meets  Conchis  (played  with  his 
usual  charm  by  Anthony  Quinn) 
and  is  charmed,  seduced  and  phys- 
ically dragged  into  a  series  of 
bewildering  experiences  with  Con- 
chis and  his  cohorts  (blond  beauty 
Candice  Bergen  being  the  more 
notable  of  the  latter).  These  ex- 
periences serve  to  confuse,  abuse 
entice  and  humiliate  our  hero  be- 
fore he  "arrives)  where  we 
started/And  know(s)  vthe  place  for 
the  first  time," 

Eleutheria  is  Greek  for  freedom. 
Much  bandied  about  in  the  film 
it  is  called  the  most  noble  word 
in  that  noble  language,  Urfe  loses 
his  and  regains  it  before  he  knows 
he  had  it.  A  simplification,  but 
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ft? 


hopefully  the  essence. 

Second  on  the  bill  is  Hubert 
Cornfield's  intriguing  first  fea- 
ture, The  Night  of  the  Following 
Day.  The  story  is  relatively  sim- 
ple, straight-forward  and  handled 
well  except  for  a  very  irksome 
ending.  Even  after  three  viewings 
it  bothers  one  greatly;  such  a 
complete  kop-out. 

Kidnapping,  double-crossing  and 
murder  is  the  name  of  this  game, 
Pamela  Franklin  as  the  kidnapee 
cries  and  screams  a  lot,  with  very 
good  reason  as  Richard  Boone 
plays  a  heart-chilling  sadist  who 
gets  his  kicks  mutilating  young 
girls  and  does  it  with  such  good 
manners  and  non-plussed  looks 
it  would  scare  anybody. 

Another  stalwart  and  the  only 
survivor  of  the  gang  doing  the 
kidnapping  in  the  final  shoot-out 
is  brawny,  blond  Marlon  Brando, 
As  the  simple-minded,  cold- 
blooded but  heart-in-the-right 
place  crook  he  warrants  his  mag- 
netic appeal  as  he  stalks  through 
the  sand  dunes,  the  black  avenger. 

Rito  Moreno  and  Jess  Hahn  pro- 
vide excellent  support. 

It's  a  neat  operation  with  some 
very  nice  touches.  However  one 
does  tire  of  too  many  sequences 
of  cars  driving  down  French  coun- 
tryside roads.  Most  of  the  weather 
in  the  picture  is  rain  and  ocean- 
scudded  cloud,  and  with  nice  sounds 
from  Stanley  Myers  effective  in 
creating  a  dreamy,  melancholic 
atmosphere,  but  little  help  in  ex- 
cusing that  god-awful  ending. 

Next  week  the  Mayfair  is  showing 
If  It's  Tuesday,  It  Must  Be  Bel- 
gium and  Sidney  Poitier  in  The 
Lost  Man.  Still  the  best  deal  in 
town  for  your  money. 


books 


EATING  OUT:JOHN  SANDAMAN 
HOUSE  OF  ANANSI,  TORONTO: 
94  pages,  $1.95. 


by  Bob  Sell  war  zm  aim 

Eating  Out 
is  definitely  not  a  major  work. 

Written  by  John  Sandaman,  an 
American  in  his  twenties  who  em- 
igrated to  Canada  last  year,  it 
is  a  semi-farcical  description  of 
a  hold-up  attempt  in  a  New  York 
hamburger  joint,  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  an  old  bum. 

This  narration  in  comic-style 
slang  which  might  be  interesting 
for  a  few  pages,  is  downright  te- 
dious when  it  fills  ail  94  pages 
of  the  book  without  respite.  The 
The  following  paragraph  is  pretty 
typical  of  this: 

"It  was  a  good  time  to  get  da 
hell  out  sure  as  shit.  He  was 
comin  overbythese  counter  stools, 
that  was  over  near  me,  he  was 
get  tin  mad  now,  I  better  watch  it, 
what  was  he  gonna  do  with  him- 
self over  here,  he  better  not  do 
anything  with  himself  over  here, 
I'd  hit  em,  I'd  smack  the  mother, 
I  hadda  keep  from  smackin  him 


Quote 


disruption  as  o  result  of  our  local  variant  of  the'  Block 
Powtr  '  m  ovem  en  I  .-  the  proponenls  of  C  on  odi  an  power 
the  academic  natlonoll  sts  "  -  Ramsay  Cook 
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if  he  didn't  watch  what  he  was 
doin,  I  moved  over  on  my  stool, 
I'd  moved  0ver  as  far  as  I  could 
and  wouldn't  go  no  farther,  that's 
all,  he  better  not  expect  me  ta 
do  no  more." 
The  dialogue  is  even  worse,  with 
phrases  like:  "  Howjalikeit?"  All 
this  could  be  acceptable,  because 
that  after  all  is  the  way  most 
people  actually  talk,  but  the  novel 
in  no  way  compensates  for  its 
difficult-to-read  language  by  its 
plot. 

The  plot  is  excruciatingly  thin. 
A  man  in  a  suit  comes  into  the 
hanburger  joint  and  tries  to  hold 
the  place  up  -  but  nobody  takes 
him  seriously,  and  he  not  only 
loses  his  nerve  but  nearly  loses 
his  mind  as  customers  bug  him 
with  irrelevant  questions. 

There  seems  to  be  some  sort  of 
deep  existentialist  message  here 
somewhere;  the  would-be  robber 
speaks  precisely,  insists  on  cor- 
recting the  bad  grammar  of  the 
other  characters,  and  is  generally 
too  hung-up  on  good  language  and 
good  form  to  be  an  effective  hold- 
up man.  He  gets  entirely  flustered. 

Unfortunately,  any  potential  for 
comedy  or  suspense  potential  is 
ruined  by  the  length  of  the  story. 

By  the  time 

the  cops  come  and  arrest  the  man  in 
the  suit,  who  is  by  now  apolo- 
getically helping  out  behind  the 
counter,  the  book  is  an  exercise 
in  boredom. 

Sandman  seems  to  have  chosen 
the  wrong  medium.  As  a  one-act 
play,  Eating  Out  would  be  both 
funny  and  exciting.  But  what  would 
be  effective  dialogue  and  action 
when  played  on  stage,  loses  its 
dramatic  tension  and  realism  when 
it  must  be  read. 


THE  STERILE  CUCKOO: 
LITTLE  ELGIN 


 by  Dion  McGrath 

I  suppose  it  would  be  unreasonably 
nasty  to  call  The  Sterile  Cuckoo 
the  best  college  movie  of  1959. 
Still,  I  came  out  of  it  feeling 
almost  suffocated  by  the  ivy.  And, 
all  through  the  film,  I  was  ex- 
pecting Dobie  Gillis  to  pop  up  any 
second.  A  minor  flaw,  however, 
in  what  turned  out  to  be  quite 
a  pleasant  evening's  entertain- 
ment. 


do  depth  but  nice  to  look  at 

Liza  Minnelli,  who  looks  remark- 
ably like  her  mother,  Judy  Garland, 
and  Wendell  Burton,  who  is  so 
nondescript  that  he  looks  like  al- 
most anybody  you'd  care  to  men- 


tion, don't  bring  much  depth  to 
their  parts,  but  they're  nice  to 
look  at  (I  categorically  refuse  to 
accept  Liza  Minnelli  as  an  ugly 
duckling  type  -  but  it  would  destroy 
Hollywood 's  whole  plasticiz  e d 
self-image  to  cast  a  genuinely 
ugly  actress  in  a  leading  role) 
and  their  performances  do  fall 
somewhere  in  the  realm  of  the 
relatively  believable. 

As  a  stylist,  director  Alan  J. 
Pakula  is  not  likely  to  revolution- 
ize the  concept  of  cinema,  but  he 
manages  the  thing  with  taste  and 
a  restraint  that  is,  to  say  the 
least,  rare  among  American  di- 
rectors in  these  post  Expo  '67 
days  of  split  screens  and  pre- 
tentious editing.  (Esoteric  stylis- 
tic note:  Pakula  goes  in  for  long 
takes,  which  come  as  a  refresh- 
ing change;  I've  felt  for  a  long 
time  that  American  directors  can 
far  too  often.) 

Anyway,  it's  one  of  those  Sex  and 
the  College  Girl  (or  Boy)  stories 
that  are  very  nvjch  in  vogue  now 
because  The  Graduate  made  all 
sorts  of  money.  Miss  Minnelli 
plays  a  kooky  freshman  and  Bur- 
ton is  her  somewhat  reluctant  ro- 
mantic entanglement.  The  film  fol- 
lows, in  rather  enjoyable  fashion, 
their  trials  and  (what  else)  tri- 
bulations over  one  college  year. 

It  has  a  certain  amount  of  style, 
a  certain  amount  of  grace. 
It  doesnt  have  anything  particu- 
larly new  or  different,  but  it  does 
reasonably  well  with  what  it's  got. 

It's  not  a  great  film,  by  any 
means;  strictly  speaking,  it's  not 
even  a  very  good  film;  but  it's 
a  pleasant  and  relatively  harm  less 
way  to  pass  an  evening. 

At  least,  it's  better  than  having 
you  out  on  the  streets. 


books 


THE  COMPUTER  CENTRE  PAR- 
TY: DOROTHY  EBER:  TUNDRA, 
MONTREAL:  318  pages,  $3.49. 


by  Tim  Mi  edema 


Racist! 
Committee. 
Confrontation. 
Occupation, 
Fire! 
Arrest. 
TRIAL. 

The  Computer  Centre  Party  by 
Dorothy  Eber. 

This  is  the  story  of  those  dark 
days  in  February  last  year  at 
Sir  George  Williams  University. 

This  is  a  story  of  mismanage- 
ment. A  story  of  violence.  A  story 
of  anguished  worry.  Yet  is  is  not 
a  sensational  story. 

If  you  yearn  for  a  sensational 
account  of  fire  and  looting,  un- 
warranted destruction  and  vio- 
lence, this  book  is  not  for  you. 

However,  if  you  remember  the 
headlines  of  last  February  which 
read  "Students  Go  On  Wrecking 
Spree"  and  would  like  to  know 
why  then  read  this  book. 

Dorothy  Eber  has  painstakingly 
compiled  anexcellentdocumentary 
about  the  fire  and  the  related  ac- 
tivities. 

Here  in  print  are  the  comments, 
the  thoughts,  the  pleas  of  the 
occupants,  the  Administration,  the 
lawyers,  the  Faculty,  and  the 
parents. 

Mrs.  Eber  takes  the  reader  back 
to  the  spring  of  1968  when  the 
original  charge  of  being  a  racist 
was  brought  against  Sir  George 
professor  Perry  Anderson. 

From  this  point,  the  author  un- 
winds a  detailed  history  of  mis- 
understandings between  Students 
and  Administration  which  ultim- 
ately led  up  to  the  occupation  of 


the  Computer  Centre  in  January 
of  1969. 

February  11  arrives  and  the 
Centre  is  wrecked.  On  the  twelfth 
the  Preliminary  Inquiry  begins 
and  the  documentary  talent  of  the 
author  shines  again.  She  gives  a 
chronological  account  of  that 
lengthiest  of  inquiries. 

Kennedy  J.  Frederick,  the  student 
chosen  by  the  prosecution  to  stand 
in  the  box  for  the  other  eighty- 
five  persons  arrested  after  the 
destruction,  is  committed  to  trial 
on  twelve  charges  of  conspiracy 
and  related  actions. 

The  inquest  continues  for  some 
three  months.  Mrs.  Eber  is  always 
at  work  during  this  time.  She  in- 
terviews most  of  the  defendants, 
their  parents,  the  lawyers.  A  fas- 
cinating story  of  mixed  motives 
is  combined  with  a  story  of  in- 
triguing characters. 

The  book,  however,  is  dry  (al- 
though perhaps  it  should  be  to 
provide  a  proper  perspective  of 
the  events).  And,  at  times,  the 
author  digresses  to  include  ir- 
relevant activities  at  McGill. 

But  if  you  search  for  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  activities  on  that 
fateful  Tuesday,  read  The  Com- 
puter Centre  Party. 

And  watch  for  its  sequel  which 
will  be  written  when  the  final 
case  of  "The  Queen  versus  .  . ." 
has  been  concluded. 

It  may  be  a  long.  long  time  in 
coming. 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Cor/, 

Today  and  Saturday 

"THE  MAGUS" 

Michael  Caine  -  Anthony  Q 
■Vight  of  the  Day"  ■  MarU 


,  Unl 


MAYFAIR 


Starting  Monday!  Adult  Entertainment 

'THE  LOST  MAN'  -  Sidney  Poitier 

'If  It's  Tuesday  This  Must  be  Belgium'  -  Susan  Pleshette 


Open  Student  Meetings 
Monday,  Nov.  10,  12.30 
Lower  Loeb  Lounge  -  Bill  63 
Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  12.30 
Lower  Loeb  Lounge 
Moratorium  Day 


PAPERS  AND  THESES 
TYPED  WELL. 

call  224-4520 
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THE  EDIBLE  WOMAN:  MAR- 
GARET ATWOOD:  MCCLEL- 
LAND AND  STWEART,  TOR- 
ONTO: $5.95. 


books 


NOTES  FOR  A  NATIVE  LAND: 
ANDY  WAIN  WEIGHT  (ED): 
OBERON  PRESS,  OTTAWA: 
155  pages,  $2.95. 


by  Marg  Yeo 


For  those  who  keep  up  with  the 
best  in  Canadian  poety,  Margaret 
Atwood's  name  should  be  familiar. 

She  has  published  two  volumes 
of  poetry,  one  of  which,  The  Circle 
Game,  won  the  Governor  General's 
Award  in  1966.  The  Edible  Woman, 

her  first  novel,  is  both  witty  and 
strangely  disturbing.  It  deals  with 
a  subject  that  should  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  those  of  us  involved 

in  the  university  game:  what  hap- 
pens, Miss  Atwood  asks,  to  the 
products  of  our  universities,  in- 
telligent, sensitive,  and  still  un- 
educated in  an  emperical  sense 
(though  perhaps  over-educated  in 
their  reliance  on  pat  phrases  and 
text-book  cliches)  when  they  are 
forced  to  cope  with  our  modern, 
Parker-Brothers  cities.  The  two 
things  that  they  have  not  been 
taught  to  cope  with  are  each  other 
and  themselves. 


Marian  McAlpin,  the  heroine  of 
The  Edible  Woman,  has  arrived  at 

the  point  at  which  she  must  decide 
what  kind  of  world  she  wants  to 
live  in,  and  then  must  take  some 

positive  step  to  achieve  that  world. 
The  novel  chronicles  her  gradual 
arrival  at  that  decision  in  a  series 

of  hilariously  funny  and  remark- 
ably perceptive  episodes.  The  so- 
lution that  she  finds  to  herproblem 
is  unique,  fantastic,  and  in  Miss 
Atwood's  terms,  entirelybe- 
lievable. 

Familiar  fantasy 

The  world  of  The  Edible  Woman 
is  in  many  ways  a  fantasy  -  yet 
it  is  one  that  should  be  familiar 

to  all  of  us.  Miss  Atwood  takes  a 
hard,  clear  look  at  the  inadequacies 
of  our  society,  and  points  out  that 
we  must  all  do  the  same.  To  quote 
Marian  McAlpin:  "the  price  of 
this  version  of  reality  (is)  testing 
the  o'her  one." 


by  AH"  Cryderman 


DQCM1 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand -$1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  ,  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  for  a  longer  period  than  four  n 


.  Depo: 


'et'ndld™ 


:  kepi  !1  r 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745=3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTH1Y 


"Bo'f-i  of  a  rape,  legitimized 
into  a  mixed  marriage,  the  big 
danger  is  schizophrenia."-  Lister 
Sinclair,  CBC  pioducer. 

"Canada  is  composed  of  20  mil- 
lion people  united  only  by  a  common 
inability  to  understand  what  unites 
them."  -  Dennis  Lee,  Canadian 
poet  and  book  publisher. 
"As  the  fellow  says,  we  had  a 
chance  to  combine  Britishgovem- 
ment,  French  culture  and  Ameri- 
can know-how.  Instead  we're  get- 
ting French  government,  American 
culture  and  British  know-how."  - 
Lister  Sinclair  again. 
"May  heaven  protect  us  from 
intellectuals  in  search  of  their 
Canadian  identity  and  from  phil- 
osophers of  history  in  search  of 
a  Canadian  destiny. "  -  Lionel 
Rubinoff,  Canadian  author  and  phil- 
osophy professor. 

"Mon  pays,  ce  n'est  pas  un  pays, 
c'est  1'hiver."  -  Gilles  Vigneault. 
Canadian  singer  and  song-writer. 
A  terribly  fragmented  way  to  start 
a  book  review  but  it  is  sincere  in 
reflecting  the  same  aspect  in  the 
book.  Any  collection  of  38  different 
writers'  opinions  of  their  native 
or  adopted  land,  with  the  editor 
throwing  in  an  intro  and  prologue, 
is  bound  to  be. 
Editor  Andy  Wainwright  claims 
his  main  purpose  is  to  help  provoke 
Canadians  into  an  awareness  of 
their  place  in  their  country  and 
the  world.  Also,  as  he  puts  it, 
"one  of  the  purposes  of  this  book 
is  to  give  Canadians  a  new  way 
of  relating  to  each  other  .  .  . 
Canadians  lack  gut  feeling  .  .  . 
they're  ashamed  of  their  gut  feel- 
ings .  ,  .  too  many  Canadians  have 
never  really  had  a  chance  to  use 
their  balls." 
Kis  point  is  well  taken,  perfectly 
valid  and  excellently  illustrated 
in  the  book.  Most  of  the  writers 
lack  bails,  although  they  are  not 
without  talent,  wit  and  knowledge. 
It  clears  the  air  a  bit,  provides 
the  odd  bellychuckle  and  a  re- 
spectable amount  of  thought- 
provocation  but  lacks  punch. 

Certainly  it  is  more  than  a  series 
of  pseudo -profound  quotes  but  can- 
not be  taken  as  more  than  a 
catalyst. 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WORK  OVERSEAS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


cuso 


WHO  qualifies? 


WHERE  the  need? 


WHY  the  need? 


CUSO  personnel  represent  a  wide  variety  of  professional  &  technical 
skills,  assigned  in  response  to  specific  needs. 


CUSO  currently  hasmorethan  1,200-people  working  in  40  developing 
nations;  East  *  Central  Africa,  Francophone  Africa,  West  Africa 
Asia,  the  Caribbean  &  Latin  America.  ' 


Developing  countries  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  dependent. 
Money  *  materials  alone  are  not  a  total  solution.  Equally  essential 
is  the  transfer  of  technical  skills  -  enabling  developing  nations 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  own  manpower  &  natural  resources 


WHAT  are  the  terms  of  service?  Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but  maybe  extended 
one  or  two  years  by  mutual  agreement.  You  are  paid  prevailing 

Stirre^r  h°S1  ^  emPl0yer>  t0  "h°™"" 


If  you  are  interested  in  more  detailed  information  please  contact: 

Dr„  Fraser  Taylor  or 
Miss  Rosalind  Gibb 
Department  of  Geography 
345B-Loeb  Building 


A  criticism  of  the  book  is  that 
it  is  not  representative  of  Canada. 
Only  one  poem  by  J.  Raymond 
Brazeau,  Mon  Canada,  represents 
all  French- Canada 

The  main  advantage  in  this  sort 
of  book  is  that  among  the  multi- 
tude a  few  gems  are  bound  to  ap- 
pear. One  such  gem  is  The  Poetry 
of  a  People  by  Robertson  Davies, 
presently  Master  of  Massey  Col- 
lege and  author  of  several  books 
and  plays. 

Talking  about  slang  as  the  meas- 
ure of  a  country's  imagination,  he 
notes  Canadians  have  coined  "a 
number  of  harsh  catch-phrases, 
usually  obscene  ...  I  regard  the 
brutal  coarseness  of  our  slang  as 
a  hopeful  sign.  The  matrix  from 
which  it  comes  is  also  the  source 
of  what  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
in  our  writing.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  we  shall  write  well  simply 
by  writing  filth.  No,  we  must  find 
out  what  lies  behind  the  filth, 
what  forces  it  to  emerge,  what  it 
is  that  makes  Canadians  coin 
phrases  that  are  not  only  gross 
but  powerful." 


books 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY 
OF  POLITICAL  THEORY:  HIS. 
FOSTER  (ED/.):  FORUM  HOUSE, 
TORONTO:  115  pages,  $2.50. 


by  Andy  Rodger 


This  is  one  of  those  books  de- 
signed to  take  the  place  of  out-of- 
date  mail-order  catalogues  at  the 
lake  cottage.  Why  so?  The  reader 
should   be  privy  to  the  secret. 

The  book  is  apparently  designed 
as  an  aid  to  those  suffering  stu- 
dents taking  political  philosophy. 
But  one  wonders  whether  there 
might  not  be  a  more  pecunious 
pretention  on  the  part  of  both' 
author  and  publisher.  Travelling 
through  eighteen  political  theorists 
or  movements  spread  over  almost 
five  centuries  -  and  doing  it  in 
234  pages  -  stretches  both  the 
students'  credulityandtheauthor's 
powers  of  condensation. 

Aided  in  physical  condensation  by 
an  entire  lack  of  footnotes  and 
index,  the  author  doesn't  feel  sure 
of  himself  with  sentences  longer 
than  fifteen  words,  or  words  long- 
er than  five  letters.  Devoid  of 
anything  but  "facts",  there  is 
little  pretention  towards  making 
this  a  classic  of  English  liter- 
ature -  or  even  of  the  English 
language.  Typographical  errors a- 
bound,  sometimes  becoming  unin- 
tentionally funny:  "Burke  said  that 
Rousseau  threw  off  his  offspring 
like  so  much  excrement  spawned 
by  his  illicit  armours."  Armours? 
Makes  one  think  Rousseau  kept  his 
meat  in  cans. 

Anyone  who  needs  this  book  - 
say  for  poli  sci.  230  -  has  no 
need  of  it.  If  you  want  a  summary 
try  Sabine;  if  you  need  criticism, 
try  Plamenatz  or  Cassirer. 


books 

THE  STREETS  OF  SUMMER. 
DAVID  HELWIG:  OBERON  ' 
PRESS,  OTTAWA:  188  pages 
$4.95.  ^  ' 


by  Dave  Bale  on 

David  Helwig  is  a  short  S| 
writer. 

He  writes  his  stories  about 
young  people  he  lives  with  ^ 
knows  well.  He  writes  about  him 
self  -  though  not  explicitly  ^ 
-  and  his  friends  and  what  the! 
do  with  their  lives.  ' 

His  friends  live  in  Yorkville  0> 
go  to  university  further  to  the 
west  in  Toronto.  They  live 
Hazelton  and  care  very  much  fa 
people  or  they  live  off  St.  Geor™ 
and  care  very  much  for  their 
involvements. 

In  short,  David  Helwig  writes  W1 
the  recent  university  graduate^ 
sees  a  little  more  in  his  ||fe 
than  making  a  buck.  Helwig's 
people  care  about  life  and  be- 
lieve  in  its  fulness  without  go. 
ing  to  the  extremes  of  the  av. 
erage  "ignorance  is  affluence' 
citizenry. 

Up  until  now,  we'veonlybeenable 
to  read  Helwig  in  Saturday  Nighj 
or  in  a  collection  of  short  stor- 
ies put  out  by  Oxford  two  years 
ago  entitled,  appropriately  enough, 
Canadian  Short  Stories.  His  wort 
has  been  read  on  several  occa. 
sions  on  Bob  Weaver's  Anthologj 
series  on  CBC  radio  Saturdaj 
evenings. 

Last  month  Oberon  Press  re- 
leased  his  first  book,  The  Streets 
of  Summer,  which  finally  brought 
together  two  covers  some  of  his 
older  short  stories  -  twelve 
all  -  and  a  novella  -  the  title 
piece. 

Helwig's  prose  is  unclutteredand 
simple.  He  records  what  is  happen 
ing  around  him  and  colours  itven 
lightly.  The  style  is  maturing, 
but  slowly.  Cohen,  when  he  wrote 
The  Favourite  Game,  had  mort 
style,  more  lyric  to  his  prose. 
Helwig,  though  he  has  written  some 
substantial  poetry  -  a  collection 
of  which  should  appear  very  short- 
ly -  has  not  been  able  to  blend 
it  into  his  prose  the  way  Cohec 
did.  This  may  be  the  only  fault 
with  Helwig,  but  it  does  not  ren- 
der the  book  unworthy  of 
ing. 

To  the  contrary,  the  novella  The 
Streets  of  Summer  can  be  digest- 
ed easily  in  a  single  reading.  H 
moves  quickly  enough  between  the 
central  figures  and  his  conquest 
for  the  summer.  The  characters 
and  their  actions  come  out  very 
believably  -  especially  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  rooming  house 
district  around  the  U  of  T. 

Something  for  Olivia's  Scrapbooi 
comes  off  as  the  best  short  storj 
in  the  collection  by  a  Yorkvillf 
half-mile.  It  concerns  a  young 
and  dumb  waif  who  wanders  into 
the  Village  and  is  momentaril) 
adopted  by  a  character  named 
Barrowman. 

Those  involved  are  as  real  ofl 
paper  as  they  are  walking  * 
and  down  Yorkville  and  Hazelton. 


The  Education  Commission  is  seekingageneral  editor 
to  handle  the  responsibilities  of  The  Course  Guide, 

This  publication  is  a  course  analysis  which  will 
encompass  all  arts  courses  offered  from  Q-year 
through  to  fourth  year. 

Applications  are  available  from  the  main  Students' 
Council  office,  T-2,  and  close  November  14th.  For 
more  details  contact  Stan  Weiner,  Education 
Commissioner. 


Education 
Commission 


|e  Hibou 

Tfiack  traditional 


by  Peter  L  any  on 

^nny  Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee 
are  professionals.  In  their  music 
tey  have  captured  the  very  es- 
"  ce  of  the  blues  and  convey  the 
Lwerful  feeling  of  their  medium  in 
a  superb  and  "soulfu  1"  per- 
formance- 

Defuiins  *ne  aPPeal  of  traditional 
blues  is  not  an  easy  matter,  Musi- 
fally,  there  is  little  to  it  -  tonic, 
j  0  in  i  n  a  n  t  seventh  and  sub  - 
(jorrtinant  chords,  and  runs  and 
,-iffs  that  are  more  often  than  not 
monotonous.  over-used  and  rather 
boring.  Harmonically  and  melodi- 


Tbey  express  their  heritage . 


cally  the  pieces  are  repetitive. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  thythm 
involved;  however  it  is  generally 
simple  and  tends,  like  the  other 
components  of  the  idiom,  towards 
the  monotonous. 

Still,  there  is  no  denying  its 
power.  Simple  beat,  as  anyone 
present  at  le  Hibou  Tuesday  night 
will  know,  is  highly  infectious. 
There  is  something  to  be  said 
for  simplicity.  For  since  anyone 
can  musically  understand  the 
blues,  a  high  degree  of  emotional 
communication  often  results.  The 
repetitive  chord  progressions  and 
twelve  bar  time  limitations,  like 
Greek  tragedy  or  television  seri- 
als, have  a  certain  inevitability 
about  them,  which  it  can  be  said, 
promotes  the  cathartic  experience 
involved  in  this  relatively  primi- 
tive form  of  music. 

The  lyrics  too  are  simple,  some- 
times banal  and  orten  improvisa- 
tory in  nature.  Their  value,  like 
that  of  their  musical  counterpart, 
is  in  the  direct  emotional  experi- 
ence they  convey. 

Sonny  and  Brownie  have  all  these 
elements  in  their  material.  They 
put  them  across  with  great  intens- 
ity, such  that  everything  that  is 
in  the  songs  is  exposed  and  com- 
municated to  the  audience.  Their 
personalities  are  positively 
magnetic.  ^ 

What  Doc  Watson  has  done  for 
white  traditional  American  music, 
Sonny  Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee 
have  done  for  black  traditional 
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A  trad  masterpiece 


...  in  terms  of  their  race. 

American  music.  Like  Watson, 
they  express  their  Southern  heri- 
tage in  the  terms  of  their  race. 
They  sing  of  the  woes  of  "wo- 
men, whiskey  and  money",  toquoto 
Brownie,  and  in  their  half-sad, 
ha  1  f-joyous  performance,  these 
two  Gcorgia-bom  fellows  have 
captivated  the  mentality  of  their 
southern  brothers. 
To  a  standing  ovation,  laudatory 
hoots  and  cheers.  Sonny  and  Brown 
ie  left  the  stage.  Perhaps  more  was 
done  for  the  North  American  civil 
rights  movement  in  one  night  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  the 
marches,  speeches,  and  violence  of 
the  past  few  years.  The  audience 
felt  as  one  with  these  superb  Negro 
blues  musicians  and  it  is  a  feeling 
that  will  not  easily  be  forgotten. 


SIR  JOHN  ALOT  OF  MERRIK 
ENGLANDES  MUSYK  THYNG 
AND  YE  GRENE  KNYGHTE- 
JOHN  RENBOURNE' 

by  Gary  Kaiser 

About  a  year  ago,  Bert  Jansch 
Jansch,  John  Renbourn,  Jacqui  Mc- 
Shee,  Terry  Cox,  and  Danny 
Thompson  released  two  albums 
as  "The  Pentagle".  ThePentangle 
and  Sweet  Children.  Since  then, 
these  musicians  have  produced  a 
variety  of  excellent  recordings. 
Most  distinguised 

Perhaps  the  mostdistinguishedof 
these  is  John  Renbourn's  "Sir 
John  Alot  of  NVrrie  Englandes 
Musyk  Thyng  and  ye  G  r  e  n  e 
Knvghte"  which  is  a  masterpiece 
in  the  traditional  sense.  Supported 
by  Ray  Warleigh,  flute,  and  Terry 
Cox.  drums  and  glockenspiel,  he 
uses  this  album  to  display  both 
his  skill  on  the  guitar  and  his 
divers  compositional  talents. 

The  m.isic  progresses  through 
four  romantic  medieval  pieces 
(where  Warleigh's  flute  provides 


a  certain  authenticity  to  the  sound) 
to  five  elaborate  blends  of  tra- 
ditional music  with  American  blues 
and  jazz. 

Terry  Cox  provides  a  strong  driv- 
ing rhythm  in  these  but  it  is  on 
the  final  piece,  a  short  blues- 
raga,  that  he  really  shines. 
Those  you  love 

Like  it  says  on  the  sleeve,  "Play 
this  album  for  those  you  love," 

Warleigh  and  Cox,  by  the  way, 
are  with  Bert  Jansch  on  his  new 
album  "Birthday  Blues"  (it's  in 
the  Bookstore). 


Walking 


An  imaginative  National  Film 
Board  film  will  be  shown  at  Ca- 
rleton  next  week. 

Called  Walking,  it  is  an  exer- 
cise in  animation  using  water 
colour  wash  figures. 

Inquire  at  the  Caiieton  for  de- 
tails of  time  and  place. 


The  incomparable  L  enny  Breau 


THE  VELVET  TOUCH  OF  LENNY 
BREAU,  LIVE! 

RCA  Victor  

by  Dave  Balcon 

Music  Hop  from  Winnipeg. 

I  think  it  was  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  totally  unmemorable  with 
Ray  St.  Germaine.  Well,  unmemor- 
able with  one  exception.  There  was 
a  jazz  guitarist  who  once  in  a  while 
was  allowed  by  whoever  the 
producer  of  that  program  was  to 
go  wild  for  there  or  four  minutes. 
And  go  wild  he  did. 

Lenny  Breau  was  incomparable. 

Lenny  Breau  was  fantastic. 

But  who  was  he?  Why  was  he 
playing  on  some  teenage  bubble 
gum  music  show  from  Winnipeg 
and  not  on  the  jazz  and  coffee 
house  circuit? 

Chet  Atkins  asked  Breau  the  same 
question  and  brought  him  down  to 
Nashville  where  his  first  al- 
bum was  cut.  His  finger's  did  things 
which  were  thought  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  overdubbing. 
But  they  did  them. 

Before  its  release  Lenny  freed 
himself  of  Music  Hop  and  started 
on  a  tour  of  the  country's  jazz 
sPots.  Slowly  the  name  began  to 


mean  quite  a  bit  to  a  following 
which  grew  and  erew.  The  "stand- 
ards" of  the  sixties,  Monday  Mon- 
day and  King  of  the  Road  could 
give  way  to  more  persona!  Breau 
masic  and  stylings.  Improvisation 
was  always  something  you  looked 
forward  to  when  he  dropped  into 
le  Hibou  here  in  Ottawa  or  the 
Pornographic   Onion  in  Toronto. 

I  don't  know  how  you  go  about 
describing  a  guitarist's  perform- 
ance especially  a  great  one's. 

If  you  enjoy  sitting  in  a  darkened 
room  with  your  girl  and  some  wine 
listening  to  jazz,  you'll  enjoy 
Breau.  If  you  like  to  sit  in  a  base- 
ment jazz  club  drinking  bitter 
espresso  while  being  overcome 
by  the  sounds  and  the  heaviness 
of  the  music,  you'll  dig  Breau. 
Incomparable 

What  can  you  say?  That  he's  the 
Mantoya  of  the  electric  guitar? 
Possible.  But  I've  already  said 
he  was  incomparable  -  a  decision 
reached  long  before  his  first 
album  was  released  -  and  so 
why  bother  bringing  in  names  like 
Marie  Travis  or  even  Chet  At- 
kins? 

Breau  is  Breau.  And  RCA  has 
given  us  more  of  the  real  Lenny 
Breau  on  this  second  album  than 


we  could  have  hoped  for.  It  was 
recorded  live  at  Shelly*s  Manne- 
Hole  in  Hollywood  but  the  per- 
formance was  as  good  as  the  ones 
I  had  heard  here  in  town  or  back 
in  T.O.  at  the  Onion.  Heeven sings 
on  one  cut  to  show  Dylan  he  has 
nothing  to  worry  about  in  that 
category. 

Roughness 

But  that's  the  whole  essence,  the 
roughness  of  it  ail.  That's  what 
makes  it  Lenny  Breau 's  mjsic. 
And  that's  what  makes  Lenny  Breau 
stand  out  so  much  above  the  rest. 


SISTER  GEORGE 


BEWARE 


THEY  ARE  GOING 
TO  KILL  YOU 


The  Communications  Commission  has  released  a 
brief  on  the  uses  of  television  at  Carleton  for  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Instructional  Aids.  This  brief 
will  provide  the  basis  for  a  study  to  be  conducted 
by  the  SCIA  which  will  involve  students  and  faculty 
in  a  critical  analysis  of  television  as  a  part  of  the 
learning  process,  A  number  of  bound  copies  are 
available  to  interested  parties  from  the  Commission's 
offices,  T-ll. 


Communications 
Commission 


VIETNAM 

Join  The  World  Protest 
NOV.  13  -  15 


TUESDAY  NOV. 
12:30 


11 


THURSDAY 

12:30 


NOV.  13 


FRIDAY  NOV.  14 
12:30 

SATURDAY  NOV.  15 
12:30 


OPEN  MEETING  -  Lower  Loeb  Lounge  - 
"  Why  Protest?  " 


SPEAK  OUT  /  SING  OUT 
Against  tbe  War 
Lower  Loeb  Lounge 


SILENT  DEMONSTRATION  Against 
the  Wat  .  on  the  Quad. 


DEMONSTRATE  -  Assemble  1:00  p.m. 
Parliament  Hill  -  March  to  Rally  at 
U.  of  Ottawa  Chemistry  Bldg.  - 
Speakers-  Ed  Broadbent,  M.P.,  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  Others. 


Carleton  U.  Committee  to  End  the  War  in  Vietnam 
contact  Nick  Schultz  729-6505  or  Bert  Keser  232-1054 


dt  Carleton  and  across  Canada 


econd  moratorium  demonstrations  begin 


vrTAWA  (CUP)  -  The  Canadian 
,  ntribution  to  the  second  Vietnam 
Moratorium  began  24  hours  early 
Montreal  Wednesday,  but  will 
ULitinue  on  a  normal  schedule  in 
ijjL  rest  of  the  country,  as  stu- 
iPnts  march,  talk  and  boycott 
■lasses  November  13,  14  and  15 
L  orotest  against  the  war. 
Approximately  50  McGill  Univer- 

ilv  students,  dressed  as  US  sol- 
\\ers  and  Vietnamese  peasants 
Jye(jnesday  afternoon  (November 
i9)  acted  out  the  pacification  of 
Frettigsburg,  Quebec,  a  small  vil- 
lage in  the  Eastern  Townships. 

Two  platoons  of  uniformed  troops 
carrying  toy  guns  and  gas  masks, 
entered  the  village  from  both  ends, 
clearing  up  all  "resistance."  At 
j  bridge  on  the  route,  the  soldiers 
fought  a  skirmish  with  members 
jf  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
killing  one  and takingone prisoner. 

TV  got  in  way 

Many  of  the  371  actual  inhabitants 
of  Frieligsburg,  as  well  as  the 
Montreal  press,  turned  out  to  view 
the  pacification;  school  children 
lined  the  route  of  the  soldiers 
and  television  cameramen  con- 
tinually got  in  the  way. 

Most  residents  seemed  impress- 
ed by  the  performance  of  the 
"pacification,"  carried  out  by 
members  of  the  McGill  morator- 
ium committee,  but  observers  re- 
ported they  didn't  seem  to  under- 
stand the  issues  involved. 

The  name  of  the  pacification  tar- 
get was  kept  secret  by  organizers 
until  Wednesday;  the  action  was  the 
first  phase  of  the  week's  mora- 
torium and  was  designed  to  call 
attention  to  a  teach-in  at  McGill 
Tlim  scJay  and  to  show  the  tragedy 
of  Vietnam  in  a  situation  famil- 
iar to  the  people  of  Quebec. 
cThe  McGill  pacification  will  be 
followed  up  by  speakers  and  films 
on  the  university  campus  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  and  a  protest 
march  on  the  U.S.  consulate. 

The  moratorium  effort  is  not 
officially  supported  by  any  Ca- 
nadian university;  Toronto's  Glen- 
don  College,  whose  faculty  council 
backed  the  moratorium  Novem- 
ber 7  had  the  decision  reversed 
Thursday  by  the  faculty  council 
of  York  University,  its  parent 
'institution. 

;  The  York  council  ruled  that  Glen- 
don  principal  Escott  Reid  acted 
unconstitutionally  when  be  broke 
;a  tie  vote  to  swing  the  college 
behind  the  moratorium  as  a  •'po- 
litical act." 

No  admin  response 

The  administration  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  has  not  re- 
sponded to  a  petition  signed  by 
1.500  students  and  faculty  asking 
for  a  cancellation  of  classes  Fri- 
:day,  but  students  at  U  of  T  are 
[expected  to  take  the  same  action 
If5  other  students  across  the  coun- 
try, boycotting  classes  to  attend 
'each-ins  and  films  about  the  war. 

The  Toronto  protest  will  climax 
Saturday  with  a  march  through 
downtown  streets,  organized  by  a 
priety  of  local  anti-war  groups. 

j     Pattern  crosses  country 

j  with  variations,  the  pattern  is 

expected  to  be  the  same  across 
P1*?  country:  class  boycotts,  speak- 

ers.  films  and  marches  -  usually 

°n  the  local  US  consulate. 
At  the  university  of  Manitoba,  the 
tweakers  will  include  two  mem- 
\i-lS  of  the  Vietnamese  National 

Mberation  Front:  Le  Phong,  head 
L  lhe  provisional  revolutionary 
l^vernment  of  South  Vietnam  in 
l^ckholm;  and  Huynh  Van  Ba, 
Lrvana  charge  d'affaires  of  the 
provisional  government. 
IV  Manitoba  students  will  be 
PlT)ed  by  provincial  health  and 
E:eial  services  minister  Sid  Green 
r|  a  march  on  the  Winnipeg  con- 
|;re  of  the  United  States  Sat- 
urday, 


In  Vancouver,  anti-war  organi- 
zers plan  a  two-part  demonstra- 
tion for  Saturday.  The  main  con- 
tingent of  the  protest  will  march 
from  the  Canadian  National  RaiL- 
way  station  downtown  to  the  Van- 
couver courthouse.  A  second  group 
will  conduct  a  silent  march  to  the 
courthouse  by  another  route. 
Discussion  half  Friday 
The  Moratorium  committee  at 
McMaster  University  will  distri- 
bute a  special  information  kit  on  the 
war  to  every  student  at  the  Hamil- 
ton campus.  The  McMaster  student 
council  has  also  issued  a  requestto 
every  professor  at  the  university, 
asking  that  they  spend  half  of  each 
class  Friday  in  a  discussion  of 
the  war. 

The  same  day,  organizers  will 
serve  a  "solidarity  meal,"  Viet- 
namese style,  on  the  campus. 
Students  at  the  University  of  Wat- 
erloo will  symbolically  burn  a 
bomber  Friday  night,  capping  a 
torchlight  parade.  Students  will 
also  boycott  classes  to  attend 
teach-ins  on  the  war. 

Spend  day  in  talk 
At  the  University  of  Alberta, 
members  of  the  student  council 
will  hand  out  handbills  in  front  of 
their  classrooms,  as  a  result  of 
a  council  motion  requesting  pro- 
fessors spend  the  day  discussing 
the  Viet  Nam  conflict. 
Saturday,  the  U  of  A  students 
will  march  on  the  Alberta  leg- 
islature, approximately  two  miles 
from  the  campus. 
Dalhousie  University  students, 
probably  with  support  from  stu- 
dents at  neighboring  St.  Mary's 
and  Mount  St.  Vincent  universities 
will  march  through  Halifax  Sat- 
urday. 

Campus  teach-ins  are  also  plan- 
ned at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  and  Queen's  University. 
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The  piece  of  paper  shown  here  --  tilted  to  the  right,  as  if  it  meant  something  --  was  found  in  the 
senate  chamber  after  the  Wednesday  meeting  which  declined  to  cancel  classes,  or  even  to  commit 
Carleton  to  calling  the  Vietnam  war  good  or  bad.  From  the  doodles,  the  piece  of  paper  and  the 
motion  on  it  --  the  one  which  was  passed  --  didn't  mean  much  to  the  senator. 


Senate  defeats  class  cancellation  move 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

Efforts  to  allow  classes  to  be  cancelled 
today  were  soundly  trounced  by  senate 
in  a  special  meeting  Wednesday. 

A  motion  to  cancel  all  classes  en 
bloc  and  another  asking  profs  to  allow 
class  votes  yesterday  and  today  on  can- 
cellation, were  both  defeated. 

Senate  met  and  discussed  a  recom- 
mendation of  its  executive  committee, 
which,  despite  presentation  to  Dunton 
Tuesday  of  a  petition  of  over  1,000 
names  asking  that  classes  be  officially 
cancelled  today,  proposed  "that  the 
normal  activities  of  the  University  con- 
tinue." 

Council  president  Lorenz  Schmidt  was 
the  only  senate  member  who  spoke  for 
total  cancellation. 

He  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  debate 
centre  around  the  principle  that  major 
institutions  such  as  universities  should 
take  moral  stands  on  social  issues. 

But  the  mover  of  the  motion  to  carry 
on  business  as  usual  today,  Professor 
Gillespie,  said  "there  is  adequate  means 
of  expression  of  views  without  cancal- 
ling  classes." 

"Cancellation  would  impose  an  incon- 
venience on  those  who  wish  to  follow 
classes,"  he  said. 

Minutes  after  the  meeting  began,  pro- 
fessors O'Manique  and  Merkley  pre- 
sented a  motion  to  adjourn,  claiming  that 
the  whole  question  should  not  be  con- 
sidered by  senate.  The  motion  was 

dprofesdsor  after  professor  spoke  against 
cancellation,  saying  that  it  would  imp  y 
Carleton  was  taking  a  stand  against  the 
war   whereas  the  university  must  re- 

7™reason  given  was  that  cancel- 
lation would  be  an  interference  in  the 
right  of  professors  to  teach  what  they 

T'l'ater  motion  to  give  classes  such 
a  right  was  also  defeated. 


Some  senate  members  pointed  out  the 
contradiction  between  Schmidt's  support 
at  the  senate  meeting  of  total  cancel- 
lation, and  an  earlier  memo  sent  out 
by  council  to  departments  asking  profs 
to  hold  votes  in  each  class  on  the 
cancellation  question. 

Professor  Oppenheimer  said  that  the 
German  department  held  no  votes  of 
this  nature  because  apparently  council 
had  changed  its  mind  and  decided  to 
ask  that  all  classes  be  cancelled  with- 
out such  votes. 

Position  irrelevant 

However  Schmidt  declined  to  say  whe- 
ther council  had  changed  its  mind,  nor 
what  its  position  now  was.  "Our  posi- 
tion is  irrelevant  to  senate  considera- 
tion," he  said  in  reply  to  a  query  by 
president  Dunton. 

Prof.  Muni  Frumhartz,  the  only  prof, 
who  criticized  American  actions  in  Viet- 
nam, said  he  favours  "making  itpossible 
for  all  those  interested  to  participate 
in  Moratorium  Day  activities  without 
having  to  miss  labs  and  classes,  while 
still  having  classes  for  those  who  want- 
ed them." 

Asked  if  he  knew  of  some  means  of 
accomplishing  this,  he  replied,  "in  a 
word,  no." 

Too  much  f?ith 

After  Schmidt  spoke,  Dean  John  Rup- 
tash  of  graduate  studies  demanded, '  Mr. 
Chairman,  did  I  hear  the  suggestion 
that  students  for  whom  a  learning  ex- 
perience is  scheduled  would  benefit  if 
it  is  cancelled?" 

"Prof.  Ruptash,  I  think  you  have  too 
much  faith  in  the  university,"  Schmidt 
replied. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken  on  the 
first  motion,  one  professor  said  most 
students  would  simply  take  a  holiday  if 
classes  were  cancelled,  and  that  last 
year  when  classes  were  cancelled  for 
an  Education  Day,  only  about  200  .  stu- 


dents stayed  to  attend  special  dis- 
cussion. 

The  motion  to  carry  on  classes  today 
was  then  passed  by  roughly  six  to  16. 

Senate  does  not  keep  an  exact  tally 
of  votes. 

Professor  Derek  Sida  and  Merkleythen 
tried  to  have  the  meeting  adjourned, 
although  Frumhartz  and  Schmidt  had  said 
they  would  present  further  motions.  This 
attempt  at  adjournment  was  defeated. 

Frumhartz  then  proposed  a  lengthy 
motion  that  "senate  ask  professors  to 
discuss  cancellation  of  Friday  classes 
with  their  students"  and  that  students 
be  urged  to  attend  the  12:30  demonstra- 
tion doday. 

This  motion  was  also  defeated. 

Ruptash  said  that  there  is  no  need  to 
cancel  classes  when  they  constitute  such 
a  small  segment  of  a  student's  time, 
and  further  stated  that  "the  motion  would 
ask  professors  to  speak  on  things  on 
which  they  may  not  be  experts." 
No  other  activities 

The  motion  was  defeated  largely  be- 
cause Schmidt  was  unable  to  show  that 
there  would  be  other  Moratorium  Day 
activities  on  campusapartfrom the  12:30 
demonstration. 

"There  areacrivitiesplannedthrough- 
out  the  day,"  he  said,  but  added  he 
didn't  know  what  they  were. 

An  amendment  "that  all  classes  from 
noon  to  1  p.m.p  Friday  be  canceUed 
to  demonstrate  the  university's  concern 
over  current  issues  of  war  and  peace," 
was  also  defeated.  All  student  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  voted  against  the 
motion  to  carry  on  normal  activities, 
and  for  class  votes  on  cancellation. 

However  Lorenz  Schmidt  was  the  only 
student  member  who  made  any  com- 
ment at  the  meeting. 

Following  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing Schmidt  said,  "I  urge  all  students 
not  to  attend  Friday  classes  on  an 
individual  basis." 
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Graduate  Recruitment  Program 


November  24  -  28 


DUPOTT  OF  CANADA 
Engineering  (Koch)  (Eloe 
Science  (Quno) 


ROVAL  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE 
Engineering  (Hucb)  (Elec) 
Science  (Biol)  (Chen)  (Hatb) 
(Phyalea) 

)  (Languagce)  (Ehmanltlce) 


(Soc 


SIMPSON  SEARS  LIMITED 

All  atudanti  Interested  In 

Me  r then J n lag  at  a  career 


EtlCLAND.  LEONARD  &  HA  CP  HE  (LS  ON 
All  acuJtnta  lnccre«ted  Id 
CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY  AS  A 
CAREER 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COM  SSI  ON 
Social  Economic  Croup, 
Interview'  only  for  atudenca  who 
previously  tubed  t ted  applications. 


CANADA  PACKERS  LXHTTED 
Area  (Check  brochure! 
for  Information  on  careen  foe 


Dov.  16    DOKtAR  LIMITED 

Engineering  (Hech) 
Area  (Knnoun  Hatb) 


Engineering  (Civil)  (Elac)  {hech) 
(Phyalea) 

Science  (Cbaa,  Hon.)  (Gaol)  (Math) 


LONDON  LIFE  INSURANCE, 

Area  (Hunanltlee)  (Social  Science) 

(Geography) 


UNItH  CAS  CO. 

Engineering  (Civil)  (Hech)  (Elec) 
(Phyele.) 


Nov.  27    DOHTAK  LIMITED 

See  November  26  for 
detail!  of  recuircmenti 

IMPERIAL  OIL  CO.  LTD. 

See  Novcaber  2b  for  detail! 

IM1TED  AIRCRAFT 
Engineering  (Elec)  (Hech) 
(Phyalea) 

Science  (Matb)  (Phyalct) 

Nov.  28    IRON  ORE  COHPAHY 

Engineering  (Civil) 
(Elec)  (Hech) 


AVER  ST  LABORATORIES 

Science  (Chen) 

Arte  (Social  Science! 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 


.  27    IMPERIAL  OIL  CO,  LTD. 
Arte  -  for  narketlng 
(Ecoo,  Hon)  3rd  year  up 
Commerce  -  2nd  year  up 
Science  (Chem)  Ceol)  (Hath)  (Hon) 
(Phyilce)  3rd  year  up  (Planning 


r  Ph.D 
Eng.  Elac  Math,  CI 


,  2nd  y 


HOM  TO  MAKE  AM  APPOINTMENT 
Scudenta  intereated  la  scetlng  with  repreaentati 


Of  flea. 

You  will 
sake  your  appoint 

Onlaaa  < 
PI  acce  nt  lntervl 


tiled  with  applleatlon  form  and  brochure!  when  you 
I  epecifiefl  all  Interview!  will  be  held  In  the 


GULF  OIL  CANADA  LIMITED  will  be  In 


Full-Tina  Employment  for  botb  tutc 
Sumter  Employment  for  botb  male  on 


November  21,  1969. 
1  female  graduate!  In 
tmale  •tudanta  In  thlr 


St.  Pat's  holds  conference 
on  the  dissenting  students 


St.  Patrick's  College  last  week 
held  a  five-day  conference  on  the 
student  in  society. 

The  "Dissenting  Student  confer- 
ence" which  was  originally  con- 
ceived as  a  week-long  film  fes- 
tival became  a  "complex  series 
of  intelligent  discussions  on  sever- 
al issues  of  great  elevance  not 
only  to  Canadian  students  but  to 
all  Canadians,"  according  to  St. 
Pats  students  union  president  Ian 
Reesor  (r). 

Larry  Boyd,  president  of  the  pro- 
gressive conservative  cluboecided 
that  if  "the  students  were  going 
to  get  together  for  films  then 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  add 
intellectual  content." 

Asa  result,  panel  discussions  and 
informal  receptions  were  held  so 
that  students  might  confront  faculty 
and  several  guest  speakers  on 
issues   surrounding  the  student. 
Students    thought  that  Tuesday 
morning's  panel  on  narcotics  was 
both  informative  and  interesting. 
John  Shaughnessy,  Arts  I,  was 
"impressed  by  the  fact  Uiat  the 
narcotics  panelists  presented  facts 
and  not  value  judgements. 
Tuesday  afternoon's  panel  on  Ed- 
ucational reform  drew  the  largest 


crowds  and  the  most  heated  dis- 
cussions. Pauline  Jewitt  and  Lau- 
rier  La  Pierre  sat  on  a  panel 
co-ordinated  by  SPC  education 
commission  chairman  Ted  Ball. 

La  Pierre  reminded  students  that 
it  is  time  members  of  the  Can- 
adian academic  community  became 
committed  to  something  other  than 
themselves. 

He  added  "students  must  cease 
their  massive  introspection  and 
try  to  gain  an  analytical  view  of 
the  world."  . 

Michelle  Kennedy,  Arts  I,  felt  that 
"while  La  Pierre  advocated 
change,  he  was  in  a  position  to 
know  that  if  couldn't  come  about 
too  quickly." 

Knocks  emotion 

English  professor  Tom  Nollet 
noted  that  while  he  was  "impres- 
sed by  the  charismatic  fervour  of 
La  Pierre,  it  was  interesting  to 
observe  that  emotions  could  sub 
stand  intellectual  bias." 

A  panel  on  "the  student  and 
the  Indian  question"  on  Thursday 
morning  drew  unexpected  inter- 
est from  the  students  who  watched 
Len  Marchand,  first  Indian  MP, 
defend  the  government's  position 
under  heavy  attack  by  Indian  Lea- 
der, Barry  Blackburn. 


by  Glen  Sisk 


One  student  noted  that  this  dj. 
cussion  was  challenging  because'" 
the  audience  did  not  give  the  In- 
dians a  sentimental  pat  on  the 
back  but  instead  listened  to  both 
sides"  despite  the  "diatribing  0f 
Blackburn". 

Vice  -  dean  MacDougall  was 
pleased  to  see  a  panel  on  the 
Indian  question  because  "the  ac- 
ademic  community  is  largely  un- 
informed about  the  problem  and  it 
is  being  ignored  by  the  universi- 
ties." 

As  well,  panels  were  held  on  a 
national  student  union  and  student 
unemployment 

Carleton  president  Davidson  Dun- 
ton,  who  opened  the  conference  on 
Monday  night,  suggested  that  "CUS 
folded  perhaps  due  to  stupidity'  *, 

The  students  attending  the  dis- 
senting students  conference  felt 
that  by  Friday  some  of  the  stu- 
dent unawareness  had  been  miti- 
gated. 

Professor  Nollet,  on  the  con- 
ference as  a  whole,  felt  "it  was 
a  moderate  success  in  achieving 
a  tenuous  rapport  between  the 
faculty  and  the  students  that  hope- 
fully will  grow  with  continuing 
panels  on  relevant  themes  for 
the    dlege  in  our  times." 


Friday  Nov.  14: 

Squid     coffeehouse  has  an  open 
night   -  bring  your  own  instru- 
ments or  records  to  1119  Bronsr 
Place. 

Silent  protest  against  the  wa 
12:30  -  1:00  on  the  quad. 

Professor  H.C.  Darby  of  Cam- 
bridge University  will  give  a  pub- 
lic lecture  "The  English  Land- 
scape Garden",  Room  C  264  Loeb 
Building  at  11:30  a.m. 

Saturday  Nov.  15; 

Students'  Wives'  Association  Bake 
Sale  in  the  main  lobby  of  the 
Commons  Building,  starting  at  11 
a.m.  All  sorts  of  goodies  for 
sale,  just  like  mom  used  to  make 
before  she  was  hired  by  Saga 
Foods. 

Hillel  presents  the  third  annual 
Bob  'n  Bagel  Party,  at  376  Tem- 
pleton,  corner  of  Coulbourn,  8:30 
p.m.  It's  25  cents  for  members 
and  50  cents  for  non-members.  The 
more  bagels  you  eat,  the  holier 
you  get,  say  the  organizers. 

Squid  provides  entertain ment, 
8:00  p.m.  -  1:00  a.m, 

International  Day  of  Protest.  De- 
monstration begins  at  1:00  p.m. 
on  Parliament  Hill,  with  a  marcl 
to  Ottawa  U.  Chem.  Building  for 
rally. 

Carleton  University  Chamber 
Concerts  presents  "The  Brussels 
Chamber  Orchestra"  with  Mau- 
rice Bonnaerens,  Conductor^  8:30 
p.m.  Alumni  Theatre,  as  the  first 
of  4  concerts  this  year.  Season's 
tickets  are  available  from  The  In- 
formation Office,  Room  605  Ad- 
ministration  Building.  231-3600. 

Members  of  the  Faculty  Club: 
Bring  your  spouse  to  the  Faculty 
Club  Lounge  for  the  first  week- 
ly "Ladies  and  Escorts"  night. 
Bar  service   6:30  -  11:30  p.m. 

Sunday  Nov.  16: 
You  are  invited  to  a  friendly  meal 
at  the  Squid  followed  by  Rev. 
Gerald  Paul's  treatment  of  the 
question,  "A  new  quest  of  the 
historical  Jesus:  The  chase  is 
fun,  but  is  there  a  quarry?" 
Starts  at  6:30  p.m.,  50  cents  for 
a  meal,  if  you  have  it. 

Monday  Nov.  17: 
The  week  if  November  16-22  gets 
off  to  a  real  start,  after  yes- 
terday's faltering  opening.  -  Re- 
volution Week!!  12:30:  Seminar: 
How  Not  To  Make  A  Revolution  - 
497  Loeb,  Young  Socialists. 

Tuesday  Nov.  18: 

Science  fiction  seminar  -  "Is  it 
necessary  to  splatter  your  guts 
over  the  page  to  beagreat  writer?" 


A  discussion  of  the  gut- splattering 
and  relative  greatness  of  the  writ- 
ing of  Harlan  Ellison,  with  par- 
ticular attention  being  paid  to  that 
gory  mess  Paingog,  by  Ellison.  560 
loeb,  7  to  9  p.m. 

12:30  -  Arthur  Young,  editor  of 
La  Lutte  Ouvrierc  on  Quebec: 
Towards  National  Liberation  - 
sponsors  -  Young  Socialists  201 
Patterson. 

Regular  meeting  of  the  Aryan 
Affairs  Commission  takes  place  in 
261  TB.  Important:  there  will  be 
a  discussion  about  the  beerhall 
putsch.  New  members  welcome. 

Public  Lecture:  "Social  Fac- 
tors in  the  History  of  the  He- 
brew Language",  by  Dr.  Chaim  Ra- 
bin, chairman  of  the  Institute  of 
Jewish  Studies,  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity of  Jerusalem,  8:30  p.m.  H.M. 
Tory  Science  Building 

Biology  Club  presents  "Dying 
Waterj"  a  C.B.C.  film  about  Wa- 
tt! Pollution.  Tuesday  at  12:30 
Room   509  -  510  Southam  Hall. 


Wednesday  Nov.  19: : 
Hispanic -American  Students'  As- 
sociation presents  a  f\Jm  on  Bar- 
iloche  (Argentine.),  Southern  Mecca 
for  Skiing.  Film  starts  at  12:30 
in  Th.  B,  is  free,  md  for  all 
ski  fans. 

"Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft", 
an  exhibition  of  contemporary  wall 
hangings,  weaving  and  needlework 
from  the  German  Federal  Repub- 
lic, on  loan  from  the  German 
Embassy.  Foyer  of  the  H.M.  Tory 
Science  Building,  November  19 
to  December  10,  8  a.m.  to  mid 
night,  excluding  Sundays. 

12:30  -  David  Porter,  socialis 
candidate  for  mayor  of  Ottawa 
speaks  on  "CANADA'S  ROAD  TO 
REVOLUTION"   -  301  Paterson 

Thursday  Nov.  20: 
Meeting  of  all  members  and  pros- 
pective members  of  the  Arab  Stu- 
dents' Club,  room  101,  Paterson 
Hall,  12:30. 

12:30  -  Seminar:  BUILDING  THF 
SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  -301  Pa 
terson  -  Yoi  ig  Socialists. 

Truffaut  Fiim  Festival  begins  to- 
day in  Th.  B  with  a  showing  of 
Shoot  the  Piano  Player.  Admis- 
sion is  75  cents.  Shows  are  at 
4,7,  and  ltl  p.m. 

Friday  Nov.  21: 
Truffaut  Festiva.'  continues  with 
Fahrenheit  451  in  the  Tory  Build- 
ing, the  Egg,  room  360,  same  time 
and  price. 

The  Carleton  comes  out,  around 


noon. 

Public  Lecture:  Africa '70  Series, 
"Development  Strategy  in  Tropica 
Africa",  by  D.M.  Nowlan,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Economic^  - 
University  of  Toronto,  8:30  p.m. 
Theatre  B. 

Saturday,  Nov.  22: 

Truffaut  goes  on,  with  Stolen  Kis- 
ses at  7:00  and  9:30  p.m.,  in  V 
Egg. 
Future: 

A  US  sponsors  a  new  years  eve 
party  in  the  res  commons  lounge, 
Band  is  the  Albatross. 

W5  to  feature  soc. 
dept.  and  the  family 

Carleton  University  will  once  again 
be  featured  on  CTV's  program 
W5,  seen  Sunday  nights  at  9:00 
p.m.  This  weeks  edition  on  the 
"perception  gap"  was  the  result 
of  quite  a  bit  of  research  by  Carle- 
ton Sociology  assistant  professor 
John  Hofley. 

Producer  Warner  Troyerdecided 
that  the  Sociology  department  was 
the  next  department  that  held  in- 
teresting developments.  The  pro- 
gram begins  by  asking  questions 
on  religious  and  other  concepts 
separately  to  three  generations 
of  a  family. 

The  result  of  bringing  the  family 
together  and  exposing  the  individ- 
uals'answers  brings  laughter,  sur- 
prise and  a  family  spat.  Much  to  a 
grandmother's  dismay,  she  dis- 
covers that  her  14-year oldgrand- 
son  is  an  atheist  and  a  woman 
finds  that  after  42  years  of  mar- 
riage, her  husband  doesn't  be- 
lieve in  heaven.  Educational  and 
exciting  is  W5  this  week,  Sunday 
at  9:00  p.m. 


Arts  rep 
quits  council 

Another  students  council- 
lor has  left  the  fold. 

Arts  rep  Ross  Anderson 
submitted  his  letter  of  re- 
signation to  the  executive 
of  students'  council  '  on 
Tuesday. 

His  resignation  becomes 
effective  to-day. 

And  nominations  for  his 
vacant  seat  open  to-day. 


Open  meeting  repudiates 
council  Pure  Spring  stand 


close  vote  at  Monday's  general 
eeting  repudiated  action  taken 
fst  week  by  students'  council  in 
Import  of  striking  Pure  Spring 

^e^b  students  at  the  meeting 
unted  to  have  the  motions  passed 
last  Tuesday  by  council  suspend- 
\a  until  a  committee  of  council 
Amines  records  and  books  at 
L-e  Spring. 

The  offer  to  open  books  to  coun- 
cil scrutiny  was  made  by  the  firm's 
vice  -  president,  Mirvin  Mirsky, 
after  he  told  students  at  the  meet- 
ing that  council's  action  last  week 
that  "of  a  kangaroo  court." 

"Your  council  acted  undemocra- 
tically  and  illogically  in  passing- 
its  motion.  It  went  off  half-cock- 
»  he  said. 

Council  voted  ten  to  six  with  two 
abstentions  to  support  the  work- 
ers  at  the  Pure  Spring  soft  drink 
plant,  who  have  been  on  strike 
since  October  10. 

The  motion  passed  by  council 
also  urged  all  students  to  boycott 
Pure  Spring,  condemned  the  prac- 
tice of  student  scabbing,  and  call- 
ed for  a  ban  on  Pure  Spring 
products  at  Carleton.. 

Union  representative  Dave  Wag- 
ner refuted  Mirsky's  attack  on 
council's  stance. 

"I  dont  think  it's  fair  they're 
being  criticized  for  seeking  out 
something  that's  wrong  in  the  com- 
munity and  trying  to  do  something 
about  it,"  he  said. 


Architects  build 
Carleton 
competitor 

by  Ian  Anderson 

The  Carleton  has  a  com- 
petitor. 

Scharf  is  it's  name. 

Three  students  from  the 
school  of  architecture  have 
started  to  put  out  a  week- 
ly magazine  in  an  attempt 
to  "create  some  sort  of 
movement  between  th  e 
school  and  the  Hill,"  ac- 
cording to  magazine  editor 
Peter  Lambur. 

Umbur  and  publication 
manager  Herb  Herber  are 
hoping  Scharf  will  create 
interest  among  architec- 
ture students  about  the  Hill 
area,  and  vice-versa. 

"The  only  place  most  ar- 
chitecture students  know 
on  the  Hill  is  Honest 
John's,"  says  Herber. 

Herber  hopes  the  mag- 
azine will  help  to  make 
Hill  people  more  aware 
of  the  school  of  architec- 
ture. "After  all,  who  on  the 
"ill  knows  where  the  school 
of  architecture  is?" 

Herber  and  Lambur  are 
encouraging  architectu  r  e 
students  and  professors  to 
submit  articles. 

"Anyone  and  everyone  can 
contribute,*'  says  Lambur. 

'No  little  clique  is  going 
to  control  it.*' 

Looking  through  the  con- 
tents of  the  current  issue, 
v°l.  1  no.  2,  even  the  most 
casual  reader  will  find 
himself  absorbed  in  arti- 
cles like  Space  Architect 
or  Gentile  Ben  (the  heart- 
warming story  of  how  a 
Protestant  bear  is  accept- 
ed into  a  jewish  neighbor- 
hood without  any  prejudi- 
cial feelings.) 

Despite  its  appearance, 
?ays  Scharf  editor  Lam- 
llur»  the  magazine  "is  not 
^tended  to  be  a  little  ar- 
chitectural inside  joke.  It's 
a  reflection  of  whathappen- 
ed  in  the  architecture 
school  last  week." 


Mirsky  and  Wagner  fielded  ques- 
tions from  a  gathering  which  was 
almost  split  in  support  of  man- 
agement and  union  arguments. 

Wagner  told  students  that  the  Pure 
Spring  company  "hasn't  offered  us 
too  much  in  collective  bargain- 
ing." 

The  demand  of  strikers  is  for 
parity  with  other  Ottawa  area  soft 
drink  workers,  said  Wagner. 

Wagner  also  accused  the  Pure 
Spring  management  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  any  instances  of  vio- 
lence which  have  broken  out,  by 
refusing  to  negotiate. 

"They  created  the  situation  them- 
selves and  then  sat  back  and  took 
a  holier  than  thou  attitude,"  said 
Wagner. 

Mirsky  rejected  charges  con- 
tained in  the  council  motion,  and 
in  leaflets  being  passed  around 
Carleton. 

He  denied  that  any  Carleton  stu- 
dents are  working  at  Pure  Spring. 

"That's  absolute  balls.  There  has 
not  been  and  is  not  a  single  Carle- 
ton student  working  at  Pure 
Spring,"  he  sai(J. 

Questions  following  the  debate 
between  Mirsky  and  Wagner  show- 
ed a  clear  split  in  the  approach 
of  students  at  the  meeting  towards 


and  the  management 


the  union 
positions. 
One  student  asked  why  the  men 
who  were  replacing  the  strikers 
had  no  right  to  do  so. 

Union  representative  Wagner 
countered  by  asking  what  power 
the  unions  would  have  if  every 
time  a  man  went  on  strike  the 
company  went  out  and  hired  an- 
other man  to  do  his  work. 
Mirsky  claimed  that,  under  the 
law,  his  company  had  the  right 
to  hire  men  to  work  to  keep  the 
plant  coins, 

"A  company  has  a  perfect  right 
to  carry  on,"  he  said. 

His  statement  was  greeted  with 
jeers  and  laughter. 

One  student  demanded  what  right 
council  had  to  involve  itself  in 
the  Pure  Spring  issue. 

Meeting  chairman  Ian  Kimmerly, 
who  is  not  a  member  of  coun- 
cil, said  that  involvement  was 
justified  because  it  was  a  local 
issue,  because  it  was  something 
involving  the  Ottawa  area,  and 
because  it  was  an  issue  with  the 
backing  of  several  other  unions  and 
groups  in  the  Ottawa  area,  includ- 
ing the  Public  Service  Alliance, 
"which  is  certainly  not  a  militant 
union,"  he  said. 


Ottawa  meeting  soon 
to  discuss  new  union 


Representatives  from  several  Ca- 
nadian universities  will  meet  in 
Ottawa,  in  the  near  future  to  dis- 
cuss possible  formation  of  a  new 
national  students'  union. 

The  conference,  being  arranged 
by  Ottawa  University  studentvice- 
president  Hugh  Segal,  will  be  a 
plenary  meeting  designed  to  iron 
out  details  and  set  aims  of  such 
an  organization. 

"An  organization  with  its  foun- 
dation from  the  ground  up  and  not 
from  the  secretariatdown",  is  how 
Segal  foresees  such  a  union, 

Segal  hopes  that  a  new  union 
would  not  work  against  the  old 
or  for  the  new. 

"Everyone  has  had  their  cookie 
for  the  old  organization  but  the 
new  union  would  not  be  a  rebirth 
of  CUS.  It  is  not  to  replace  CUS 
because  CUS  was  inherently  bad. 
The  old  union  was  a  political 
pronouncement  on  behalf  of  the 
students.  CUS  would  identify  the 
student  with  Vietnam  or  the  Mid- 
dle East,  which  in  itself  was  not 


bad  but  didn't  take  pain  to  find 
out  if  the  majority  of  students 
were  in  fact  rendering  their  sup- 
port for  the  stand  of  a  natural 
union.  Documents  of  solidarityare 
fine  as  long  as  they  are  not  fic- 
titious and  did  not  reflect  the 
people",  said  Segal. 
Segal  hopes  a  new  union  would 
rectify  this  situation.  He  wants 
a  union  to  allow  students  to  work 
the  policy  of  the  union  out  them- 
selves. 

The  policy  of  such  a  union  would 
be  that  of  the  people  and  not  just 
the  secretariat. 

York,  Waterloo.  Queen's,  McGill, 
Brock,  Western  and  Manitoba  have 
shown  definite  interest  in  such  a 
union. 

No  indication  of  Carleton  atti- 
tudes has  been  received,  although 
Segal  approached  Rod  Manchee 
vice-president  of  Students'  Coun- 
cil last  May  and  received  a  firm 


That  was  however 
death  of  CUS. 


before  the 
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Wants  to  know  where  money  is 


Council  executive  member 
demands  budget  breakdown 

Communications  commissioner  David  Balcon  has  demanded  a 
detailed  breakdown  of  students'  council's  budget,  in  the 
wake  of  dissatisfaction  among  students  with  the  manner  in 
which  council  handled  the  budget. 

Under  the  constitution,  the  report  of  where  the  money  has 
been  going  and  is  slated  to  go  must  be  produced  by  next  week. 

Balcon  called  for  a  breakdown  which  would  show  the  amount 
of  money  allocated  for  the  summer  (from  March  15  to  Oc- 
tober 31),  die  total  amount  spent  up  to  October  31,  the  amounts 
submitted  to  council  for  consideration  in  the  fall  budget 
(October  31  to  March  14,  1970),  and  the  amounts  finally 
included  in  the  fall  budget. 

Balcon  asked  for  the  statement  "so  we  can  find  out  where 
we  are  and  what  money  has  actually  been  spent," 

He  questioned  the  listing  in  the  budget  seen  by  council 
of  a  $6,000  expenditure  for  orientation,  and  says  that  con- 
versations with  orientation  organizer  Lynn  Eliot  indicate  that 
not  all  of  the  $6,000  was  spent. 

"But  until  we  see  a  detailed  statement  of  what  has  been 
spend,  the  way  other  councils  present  budgets,  nobody  knows 
really  how  much  money  there  is  or  where  the  money  is," 
he  said. 

"I  feel  there  is  money  there  for  what  we  need,  and  when 
we  get  the  statement  we'll  know  what  is  left,"  he  said. 


Student  delegates  at  AUCC 
ponder  CUS  replacement 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  There  is  a 
new  contender  for  the  title  of 
Canadian  national  student  organ- 
ization: the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  of  Canada. 

With  the  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents dead  but  not  quite  buried  - 
CUS  will  cease  operations  No- 
vember 30  -  a  small  group  of 
student  delegates  to  the  AUCC 
national  conference  proposed  here 
Thursday  (November  6)  that  stu- 
dents might  hook  up  with  the  na- 
tiona  1  administrators'  lobby 
instead. 

But  the  students,  led  by  dele- 
gates from  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto, ran  into  much  opposition 
as  three-quarters  of  their  fel- 
low delegates  walked  out  of  the 
separate  student  caucus  maeting 
the  night  before  declaring  the  func- 
tions of  AUCC  were  either  ir- 
relevant or  a  mystery, 

"We  need  a  national  organiza- 
tion of  students."  said  U  of  T 
graduate  student  Gary  Webster, 
who  suggested  the  delegates  ap- 
proach AUCC  for  help. 

Ken  brown,  a  Univeristy  of  Man- 
itoba student,  said  he  had  in- 
formally approached  AUCC  of- 
ficers who  told  him  "they'd  be 
quite  willing  to  back  a  national 
student  group." 


But  other  students  questioned 
AUCC's  motivation  for  wanting 
to  help,  suggesting  that  the  "big 
presidents*  club"  was  just  trying 
to  set  up  a  "little  presidents' 
club." 

Pat  Pattison,  student  president 
of  the  University  of  Calgary,  said 
councils  should  be  dealing  with 
their  internal  non- representative 
structures  instead  of  worrying 
about  setting  up  new  national 
assemblies. 

But  despite  the  opposition  and 
the  walkout,  Webster  introduced 
a  recommendation  U  of  T  stu- 
dents had  brought  with  them  to  the 
annual  meetingofthe  AUCCThurs- 
day  morning  (November  6). 

He  asked  AUCC  to  fund  a  com- 
mittee -  five  students  chosen  from 
those  at  the  convention;  five 
faculty,  appointed  by  the  Canadian 
Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers; and  five  administration  presi- 
dents, appointed  by  AUCC  -  "to 
provide  information  to  the  three 
constituencies  of  the  university" 
on  "the  feasibility  of  joining  with 
AUCC." 

AUCC  executive  director  G.  C. 
.Andrew  said,  '"1  think  it  could 
be  put  into  effect, "  but  added  there 
were  "problems"  -  CAUT  had 
indicated  oppos ition  to  the 
committee. 


Moratorium  activities  got  underway  at  Carleton  with  a  singout  -  sp- 
eakout  in  the  lower  Loeb  lounge  yesterday.  At  left,  campus  chapl  - 
ain  Hallam  Johnston  speaks  out  in  support  of  the  moratorium  activ- 
ities at  Carleton.  At  right,  a  moratorium  supporter  sings  his  beliefs. 
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So  the  senate 
buries  its  head 

The  university  senate  voted  Wednesday  to  ignore 
the  world. 

It  rejected  a  motion  which  would  have  cancelled 
classes  on  Friday  and  allowed  Carleton  students 
to  take  part  in  moratorium  day  demonstrations. 

But  that's  alright,  because,  unfortunate  as  it  may 
seem,  not  many  students  would  have  bothered. 

And  then  the  senate  rejected  a  motion  which  would 
have  asked  professors  to  take  votes  in  their  classes 
to  decide  on  cancellation. 

But  that's  alright  too,  because  anyone  who  really 
cares  will  either  speak  out  in  class  anyway,  or  skip 
the  class  and  take  part  in  the  demonstration. 

And  then,  the  senate  refused  to  ask  itself  whether 
or  not  it  indeed  had  any  right  to  pass  judgement  on 
a  moral  issue  like  Vietnam. 

It's  sad  too  many  professors  said  at  the  meeting 
that  it  would  certainly  not  be  nice  -  or  academic  - 
for  Carleton  to  cancel  classes,  because  the  out- 
side world  might  think  the  university  was  against 
the  war,  and  the  university  must  remain  neutral. 

It's  called  burying  your  head  in  the  sand. 

Box. 


A  lot  of  mud 


There's  been  a  lot  of  mud-slinging  at  Carleton 
these  days. 

Students  at  Pure  Spring  sympathizers. 
Radio  Carleton  at  students'  council  and  it's 
budget. 

Communications  commissioner  David  Balcon  at  fin- 
ance commissioner  Bruce  Joyce. 

University  president  Davidson  Dunton  and  the  math 
department  at  Prof.  Jon  Thompson,  and  vice-versa. 

Res  students  at  res  council  for  cancelling  pub 
night. 

Tom  Storey  at  sloppy  poster  posters,  and  they 
back  at  he.  (And  he  got  buried,  and  so  resigned.) 

Students  at  the  location  of  the  Arts  I  building, 
which  will  blot  out  the  open  side  of  the  quad  and 
look  phallic  too. 

NUG  electoral  officer  Robin  Findlay  at  all  the 
uninterested  students  uncontesting  still  -  empty  de- 
partment seats. 

And  all  the  slung  mud  is  falling  between  the  Tory 
building  and  the  bus  stop. 

But  maybe  if  we  cover  it  up,  it'll  all  go  away. 


It  seems  a  shame 

Today  people  of  conscience  are  condemning  war. 
A  war  in  Vietnam. 
Any  war,  anywhere. 
In  a  big  way  -  marching  in  Washington. 
In  a  small  way  -  on  the  quad. 

It  seems  a  shame  we  have  to  keep  reminding  our- 
selves and  each  other  that  war  is  bad  for  people. 
But  it's  good  for  the  economy.  Ours  too. 


"Alright,  I'm  wearing  an  arm  band.  But  I  still  can't  see  their  point." 


Jangus 


One  thousand  and  twenty-one. 
That's  how  many  people  signed 
the  Moratorium  petition.  That's  a 
record  number  for  any  petition, 
any  time,  at  Carleton. 

One  out  of  every  seven  students 
called  for  the  cancellation  of 
classes  today.  That's  more  than 
voted  for  any  presidential  candid- 
ate. It's  more  than  ever  came  to 
any  open  meeting. 

But  senate  turned  it  down. 

Good  old  senate.  Never  take  a 


stand  if  you  can  help  it.  Except 
that  they  have  taken  a  stand. 

When  there  is  a  fight  going  on, 
and  one  man  is  clubbing  another, 
the  onlooker  who  says  'I'm  not 
involved,'  is  supporting  the  man 
with  the  club. 

So  senate  has  declared  itself 
for  Nixon,  for  the  war,  for  the 
destruction  of  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  middle  ground, 
senators. 


M  neary 


The  administration  promised  last 
week  that  something  would  be  done 
about  the  intolerable  mud  situation 
that  exists  at  Carleton. 

Well,  some  credit  must  be  given 
to  them. 

They  did  put  some  stone  slabs 
for  a  walk  near  the  route  from 
the  bus  stop. 

Unfortunately,  it  hasn't  solved 
anything. 

The  walk  is  wide  enough  for  only 
one  person. 

If  two  people  meet  head  on  on  the 
walk,  someone  must  step  into  the 
still  existent  mud. 

Up  to  this  time  no  other  concrete 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  ad- 


ministration. Let's  hope  before 
the  snow  comes.  Please? 

And  finally  students  are  starting 
to  question  whether  their  money 
is  being  spent  wisely  by  the  stu- 
dents' council. 

For  years  council  has  been  spend- 
ing money  in  the  same  fashion, 
but  it  is  only  this  year  after 
so  many  individuals,  clubs,  and 
organizations  felt  injustice  that 
complaints  are  coming  to  the  fore. 
Whether  the  complaints  are  valid 
or  not  is  immaterial. 

At  least  people  are  starting  to 
realize  that  it  is  their  money  that 
is  being  spent  and  they  should  have 
some  say  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  is. 


And  our  "cop-out  councellor  of 
the  week"  award  goes  fortheweeM 
ending  November  14,  to  communi- 
cations commissioner  Davf 
Balcon. 

In  an  era  when  students'  counc> 
and  students  are  trying  to  develof 
channels  of  communications,  Bal- 
con, because  he  had  his  knuckle5 
rapped  by  his  fellow  councillor5 
has  kindly  consented  to  be  avail- 
able one  hour  a  day,  five  daVj 
a  week  to  his  constituents,  «** 
students  of  the  university. 

Well  done,  Dave,  this  will  defW'j 
itely  help  to  solve  the  commf11' 
cation  gap  between  you  and  yol"| 
constituents. 
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otatement  condemns  conference  expulsion 

statement  was  released  earlier  this  week  by  the         tt,.  w«|«««  aw  I  Wll 

for  Soeia   Artmn  anri  fhQ  tiH™       ir-       r.    .  /.    c  1  he  organizers  of  Iha   


he  following  statement  was  released  earlier  this  week  by  the 
mm  League  for  Social  Actum  and  the  Ottawa  Young  Socialists 
1  ivas  brought  about  by  the  expulsion  from  a  cnnf  *enee  or  the 
Palestinian  Revolution,  of  Carleton  young  socialist  chairman 
r.n  Angus,  and  David  Porter,  a  mayoralty  candidate  in  the  up- 


L,  Angus,  and  David 
coming  civic  elections. 
r(ie  so-called  Canadian  Commun- 
. .  Movement  has  once  again  re- 
Llcd  its  devotion  to  the  hooli- 
tactics  made  infamous  by 
Qin's  supporters  in  the  1930's. 
rhe  ot  *e  leaders  of  this  Ma- 
,lst  group  physically  assulted 
Lid  Porter,  Ottawa  LSA  can- 
idate  for  mayor,  and  Ian  Angus, 
^rleton  Young  Socialist  chair- 
nan,  at  what  was  advertised  as 
public  conference  on  the  Pal- 
soiiian  Revolution,  November  8. 
The  conference  was  organized  by 


the  "Students  Committee  tor  the 
Palestinian  Revolution",  one  of  a 
number  of  Maoist  front  groups. 
The  LSA  and  the  YS,  fully  sup- 
porting the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people  against  Zionism  and 
imperialism,  distributed  a  leaflet 
at  the  Conference,  proposing  that 
a  united  committee  to  defend  the 
Palestinian  revolution,  including 
all  radical  tendencies,  be  launch- 
ed. This  was  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  main  resolution 
being  discussed. 


The  organizers  of  the  conference 
then  decreed  that  no  one  could 
sell  or  distribute  any  literature  at 
the  conference,  and  ordered  An- 
gus and  Porter  to  desist  or  leave 
After  a  heated  discussion,  during 
which  members  of  the  CCM  ac- 
cused the  YS  and  LSA  of  being 
fascist  agents  of  imperialism" 
a  proposal  was  made  to  take  a 
vote  at  the  conference  on  whe- 
ther the  two  should  be  allowed  to 
st?v-  The  Maoists  refused  even 
this  democratic  proposal. 
The  YS  and  the  LSA  then  agreed, 
under  protest,  not  to  continue  dis- 
tributions If  it  was  agreed  that 
the  proposal  could  be  made  as  an 
amendment  to  the  main  resolu- 
tion at  the  appropriate  time.  Again 


the  Maoists  declared  that  only 
their  views  could  be  presented. 
One  shouted  "This  is  a  confer- 
ence to  support  the  Palestinian 
struggle,  not  for  you  to  present 
your  political  ideas." 
At  this  point,  Angus  and  Porter 
attempted  to  propose  to  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  conference  that 
they  disassociate  themselves  from 
exclusionary  policies.  Five 
Maoists  jumped  them,  and  phys- 
ically threw  them  from  the  room. 

These  events  reveal  two  things 
clearly. 

First,  that  this  was  in  no  way  a 
conference  to  support  the  Pales- 
tinian revolution,  or  (in  the  words 
of  the  main  resolution)  "to  forge 
close  links  and  unity  with  all 


Tiiis  picture  was  taken  moments  before  Carleton  young  socia- 
list chairman  Ian  Angus  and  socialist  mayoralty  candidate 
David  Ported  were  thrown  out  of  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
conference  held  last  weekend  at  Carleton.  At  the  immediate 
tight  of  the  photo  is  conference  speaker  and  organizer  Martin 
Ramsey,  with  his  hand  around  Porter's  arm.    In  the  photo's 


Carl  Swail 

centre,  Ian  Angus,  with  his  back  to  the  camera,  is  seen  fight- 
ing off  another  conference  speaker,  while  a  third  organizer  is 
trying  to  drag  Angus  away.  Angus  and  Porter  were  hustled 
into  the  hall  for  trying  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  draft 
resolution  of  the  conference. 


"No  student  should  have  to  suffer  threats 


of  violence  because  of  his  beliefs ' 


by  Ena  Potechin 

Undemocratic  and  discriminatory  me- 
thods were  used  this  past  weekend  by 
we  student  committee  for  the  Palestin- 
^Revolution. 

These  methods  were  used  to  pass  their 
resoiution  on  "National  Liberation  of 
falestine"  at  a  conference  held  at  Carle- 
ton University  No.  8  and  9. 

Before  the  first  session  began  on  Sat- 
ijf^y  morning  two  members  of 
tte  Carleton  University  Young  Socialists 
Were  forcibly  thrown  out  of  the  con- 
ference room.  The  two  Young  Socialists 
Were  denied  the  democratic  right  to  make 
an  amendment  to  the  resolution  despite 
we  fact  that  the  tone  of  the  amendment 
was  basically  In  agreement  with  the  res- 
olution proposed  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

.Any  ciUD  or  function  in  Carleton  Un- 
iversity is  open  for  student  participa- 
J*on.  Yet  the  organizers  of  the  con- 
J^ence  attempted  to  deny  Zionists  or 
People  of  differing  views  the  right  to 
register  and  attend  the  conference. 


One  Zionist  was  asked  to  register  and 
then  denied  the  right  because  he  was 
a  Zionist. 

After  a  lengthy  argument  in  which  an 
executive  member  of  students'  council 
reminded  the  chairman  that  any  student 
had  the  right  to  attend  the  conference 
the  supporters  of  the  Israeli  stand  were 
allowed  to  register. 

Only  to  listen 

These  Carleton  students  came  only  to 
listen  and  to  ask  questions.  Yet  Arab 
supporters  from  Montreal  had  no  trouble 
registering. 

Sunday  morning  both  doors  to  the  con- 
ference room  had  signs  saying  "We deal 
with  Zionists  the  same  way  the  people 
of  Palestine  do". 

An  Israeli  student  was  acknowledged  by 
the  chairman  with  "What  reactionary 
statement  are  you  going  to  come  out  with 
now?".  .  . 

The  question  was  legitimate  and  Arab 
students  said  it  should  be  answered. 
Instead,  the  chairman  warned  the  student 


that  if  he  asked  one  more  question  there 
was  a  door  behind  him  through  which 
he  would  be  thrown. 

Question  were  le.ft  unanswered  at  the 
whim  of  the  chairman  who  decided  their 
invalidity  on  the  basis  of  their  politi- 
cal disagreement  with  his  own  views. 

The  resolution  supporting  the  Palestin- 
ian Arabs  was  passed.  But  the  con- 
ference was  a  disgrace  to  Carleton  Un- 
iversity. 

No  student  should  have  to  suffer  threats 
of  violence  because  of  his  beliefs. 

If  we  want  a  democratic  and  a  non- 
discriminatory university  the  tactics 
used  by  the  committee  for  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  was  passed.  But  the  con- 
ference was  a  disgrace  to  Carleton  Un- 
iversity. 

No  student  should  have  to  suffer  threats 
of  violence  because  of  his  beliefs. 

If  we  want  a  democratic  and  non-dis- 
criminatory university  the  tactics  used 
by  the  committee  for  the  Palestinian 
Revolution  must  not  be  permitted  again. 


genuine  anti-imperialist  progres- 
sive forces."  It  was,  rather,  a 
cynical  attempt  by  the  Maoist  CCM 
to  use  the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people  to  publicize theirown 
distorted  politics.  Their  refusal 
to  allow  any  amendments  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  conference  or- 
ganizers, proves  this. 

Secondly,  that  the  so-called  Can- 
adian Communist  Movement  is  not 
interested  in  political  discus- 
sion on  the  left  at  all.  The  use 
of  force  against  other  left  cur- 
rents goes  against  all  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment. Such  policies  were  intro- 
duced by  Stalin,  who  was  respons- 
ible for  the  murder  of  almost 
every  member  of  Lenin's  Cen- 
tral Committee. 

We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  such 
tactics.  We  will  continue  to  up- 
hold the  tradition  of  open  discus- 
sion and  debate  on  the  left.  Any 
policy  which  fails  to  defend  de- 
mocracy in  the  working  class 
movement  can  only  tend  to  destroy 
that  movement. 

Any  public  meeting  we  hold  is 
precisely  that;  a  meeting  open  to 
all  who  wish  to  participate.  Even 
the  Maoists  are  welcome  to  talk, 
to  distribute,  and  to  sell  their 
literature.  We  will  exercise  the 
same  right  at  other  meetings.  But 
we  will  not  tolerate  the  use  of 
violence  to  suppress  political  opin- 
ions, and  we  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  right  of  free  expression 
by  whatever  means  are  necessary. 
Stalinist  tactics  have  no  place  in 
the  student  movement.  They  are 
the  expression  of  a  political  tcn- 
dancy  so  bankrupt  that  it  is  fright- 
ened to  defend  itself  on  a  political 
level. 

We  call  on  all  radical  organiza- 
tions at  Carleton  and  in  the  city 
of  Ottawa  to  explicitly  and  pub- 
lically  repudiate  such  tactics.  In 
particular,  we  call  on  the  Carle- 
ton Students'  Council  to  declare 
that  no  group  which  uses  force  to 
suppress  opinions  at  public 
meetings  will  be  allowed  to  use 
its  facilities.  This  is  particularly 
important  since  the  Maoists  have 
recently  formed  another  front 
group  on  campus,  the  Academic 
Activities  Club. 

This  elementary  democratic  step 
is  vital,  that  the  radical  move- 
ment in  this  city  can  continue  to 
grow. 

Resolution  supports 
Palestinian  people 

by  Phil  Kinsman 
Delegates  to  a  conference  on  "na- 
tional liberation  in  Palestine", 
held  at  Carleton  last  weekend 
passed  a  four  page  resolution  sup- 
porting the  struggle  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people  after  two  days  of 
discussion  and  the  expulsion  of 
proponents  of  an  alternative  res- 
olution. 

The  resolutions  called  for:  com- 
plete and  unconditional  support  for 
the  just  national  liberation  struggle 
of  ther  heroic  Palestinian  people; 
to  fight  against  all  forms  of  Zionist 
and  imperialist  slanders  and  to 
take  upon  ourselves  to  make  known 
the  message  of  the  Palestinian 
people  in  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation;  to  fight  all  de- 
featists, pacifists  and  .comprom- 
ising ideas  and  all  the  iackies  and 
puppets  of  imperialism  and  Zion- 
ism at  home  and  abroad;  to  use 
all  the  methods  available  to  close 
links  and  forego  unity  with  all 
genuine  anti- imperialist  progres- 
sive forces  in  the  world. 
Ali  HUlal  of  McGill,  who  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  said  that  the 
Arab  minority  In  Israel  lives  un- 
der military  rule.  "For  example, 
permits  are  required  if  they  leave 
a  village." 
The  Arab  minority  suffers  from 
economic,  political,  and  educa- 
tional discrimination. 
"At  university,  some  programs 
are  closed  to  them  and  Arab  his- 
tory is  falsified.  Arab  farmers 
are  being  transferred  into  hired 
workers.  They  cant  form  polit- 
ical parties  of  their  own  or  join 
the  major  labour  union." 
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Noses  up! 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Today  many  effete  snobs  will  pro- 
test for  peace. 
Keep  your  noses  up,  fellas, 

Richard  Labonte 
Arts  m 

Disillusioned 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  was  appalled  and  disgusted  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  Pales- 
tenian  Conference  was  carried  on. 
What  was  the  purpose  of  regis- 
tration and  the  interrogation  pre- 
ceding it,  toSELECTthe audience? 
-  After  having  witnessed  two  stu- 
dents being  denied  entrance  sim- 
ply because  they  admitted  shar- 
ing opposing  political  views,  this 
is  the  only  conclusion  I  could  come 
up  with. 

Once  inside  the  conference  room, 
I  was  aware  of  a  new  form  of 
discrimination  -  this  time  by  what 
I  would  call  CONTROLLED  DIS- 
CISSION, Indeed,  my  compliments 
to  the  speakers  for  their  subtle 
talent  in  interpreting  some  ques- 
tions and  "failing  to  understand" 
others.  My  compliments  also  to 
the  unanimity  of  their  supporters 
which  was  manifested  by  general 
jeering,  by  a  good  supply  of  un- 
civilized slogans,  and  by  a  rather 
liberal  use  of  prejorative  adjec- 
tives. 

On  Sunday  I  was  struck  by  the 
fact  that  threatening  became  very 
authentic  and  direct.  Two  very 
conspicious  signs  were  posted  on 
the  doors  saying: 1 '  WE  DEA  L  WITH 
ZIONISTS  THE  SAME  WAY  PAL- 
ESTENIAN  PEOPLEDO."Oh Can- 
ada! where  has  your  "freedom  of 
expression"  gone?.  . . 

As  an'ordinary  student  (and  pro- 
bably representing  many  others 
like  me),  who  was  promised  by 
the  very  definition  of  the  word 
"conference"  and  by  the  program 
of  this  particular  one  to  LISTEN 
to  different  views  and  DISCUSS 
them,  I  feel  that  the  convention 
last  weekend  defeated  its  own  pur- 
pose. I  was  cheated  and  disil- 
lusioned. 

Yours  truly, 

Esther  Goldstein,  Arts  I 

Maoists 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Many  of  the  students  here  at  Car- 
leton have  been  approached  (either 
pleasurefully  or  otherwise)  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  "Carleton  Uni- 
versity chapter  of  mouthing  mao- 
ists".  Amidst  a  tumulting  barrage 
of  insults,  political  rhetoric,  hazy 
abstracts,  intimidations,  and  the 
odd  gob  of  spit  or  threatening  fist 
one  finds  himself  the  subject  of 
stinging  criticism  and  ultimately 
is  labelled  a  (i)  facist,  (ii)  im- 
perialist swine,  (iii)  a  bourgeois 
lackie,  (iv)  a  racist  bastard,  or 
(v)  any  additive  combination  of  the 
above.  It  is  (iv)  that  disturbs  me; 
and  the  reason  it  does  is  that  I 
feel  that  many  of  us  identify  a 
racist  as  a  bigot ...  one  thriving 
on  discrimination  for  one  reason 
or  another. 
I,  personally,  do  not  believe  that 
the  majority  of  this  university 
community  commit  such  offensive 
dirt. 

In  my  quiet,  reserved  discus- 
sions with  the  maoists  I  find  that 
the  concept  behind  their  definition 
is  not  culturally  or  racially  or- 
ientated but  thLt  it  is  of  political 
origin. 

The  basis  of  the  racist  claims 
that  have  been  levied  can  be  de- 
fined in  very  political  terms.  That 
is,  it  is  claims  that  the  vast 
majority  of  students  here  at  Carl- 
leton  are  "racists"  because  we 
do  not  violently  oppose  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  working  class. 
That  is,  by  passively  participating 
in  a  society  and  not  attempting 
to  disrupt  it  because  of  the  ram- 
ifications of  its  political  ideology 
we  are  objective  and  definitive 


"racists".  I  must  agree  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  above  definition, 
a  great  many  of  us  (and  myself 
included)  are  "racists"  but  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  logic  behind 
that  definition. 
In  my  opinion,  I  believe  that  the 
word  "racist"  is  being  used  with 
deliberation  involving  an  ambig- 
uity which  will  play  an  important 
role  in  upsetting  people  (as  it 
invariably,  and  definitely  should) 
not  for  the  purpose  of  protesting 
a  realistic  problem  but  only  to 
serve  as  contemporary  advertise- 
ment for  the  ego-benefit  of  this 
group. 

Randy  J.  Wood 
Activities  Chairman, 
Science  m. 


Budget  set  out  by  council- 
a  messy  document  at  best 


Editor,  The  Carleton; 
I  don't  know  how  many  of  you 
know  this,  but  each  academic  year 
you  pitch  $17.50  of  your  hard- 
earned  cash  into  the  Students' 
Association  coffers  whether  you 
like  it  or  not. 
Taking  a  rather  sickening  look 
at  the  budget  set  out  by  Council  - 
a  messy  document  at  best  -  it 
seems  that  once  again,  we  have 
been  given  the  royal  screw. 


A  significant  happening  -- 
but  nothing  was  done! 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

As  I  sat  in  the  senate  meeting  Wednesday,  I  was  struck  by  the 
feeling  that  something  very  significant  was  happening. 
As  the  senate  discussed  the  moratorium  question,  it  struck  me 
that  there  was  a  bigger,  more  complex  question  underlying  the 
whole  debate. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not  to  reopen  the  debate  about 
whether  the  university  should  observe  the  Vietnam  moratorium, 
that  issue  has  been  discussed  and  a  decision  has  been  made 

Besides,  it  is  only  a  peripheral  issue,  because  the  question 
raised  by  last  Wednesday's  meeting  was  not  really  whether, 
or  how,  to  cancel  classes. 

It  was  the  question  of  whether  or  not  an  institution  ought  to 
take  a  mora!  stand  on  an  issue.- 

This  is  the  major  question  that  still  faces  us. 

The  problem  of  how  to  express  such  a  stand,  complex  though  it 
be,  is  a  second-stage  question.  It  cannot  validly  be  asked  without 
assuming  an  answer  to  the  first. 

This,  then,  was  the  ghost  present  at  the  senate. 

Our  initial  response  to  an  institution  taking  a  moral  stand  is 
to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  do  so.  Our  concern  for  democracy 
and  for  the  rights  of  the  individual  lead  us  to  say  that  moral 
stands  should  indeed  be  taken  by  individuals  but  that  institutions 
should  remain  neutral. 

Yet  this  response  is  far  too  simple. 

We  live  in  a  world  increasingly  characterized  by  large  and 
powerful  institutions.  More  and  more  of  our  lives  are  shaped 
and  influenced  by  institutions  -  educational,  commercial,  politi- 
cal and  so  on. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  major  areas  of  our  lives  we  are  acted  upon, 
or  act  through,  institutions.  This  is  how  our  society  is  organized, 
where  power  lies,  and  how  power  is  used.  Given  all  of  this, 
can  we  really  rest  content  with  saying  that  such  institutions 
should  not  take  a  moral  stand  on  anything?  Do  we  really  want  to 
confine  morality  to  the  private,  personal,  sphere  and  not  to 
apply  it  equally  to  the  public  social  sphere?  Or  have  we,  in- 
stead, reached  the  point  where  we  need  to  face  the  whole  problem 
of  corporate  responsibility? 

We  are  steeped  in  a  tradition  that  sees  the  individual  as  respons- 
ible for  his  actions. 

Yet  we  are  operating  today  through  institutional  structures 
which  diffuse  responsibility.  We  have  yet  to  learn  how  to  apply 
morality  to  this  relatively  new  phenomenon! 

A  second  difficulty  with  the  concept  of  a  moral,  or  morally 
neutral  institutions,  is  the  question  of  how  neutral  is  neutral? 
It  seems  inherent  in  the  nature  and  development  of  our  social 
institutions  that  they  are  integrated  into  the  rational  achieving  of 
society's  present  goals,  and  the  process  of  creating  future  goals 
on  the  basis  of  current  values  and  priorities. 

In  these  circum stances,  to  be  morally  neutral  is  impossible, 
since,  not  to  have  a  moral  position  is,  for  an  institution,  to 
accept  and  tacitly  affirm  the  dominant  morality. 

In  this  case  an  institution  should  drop  all  pretence  of  moral 
neutrality,  declare  its  moral  position,  and  be  prepared  to  justify 
and  defend  it  if  necessary. 

In  short,  then,  we  are  confronted  by  two  questions. 

Ought  an  institution  to  have  a  moral  position  on  crucial  social 
issues  which  affect  the  lives  of  those  people  who  belong  to  or  who 
are  acted  upon  by,  that  institution? 

Can  an  institution  in  present-day  society  really  be  morally 
neutral,  or  must  it  of  necessity  accept  and  sanction  the  morality 
of  the  status  quo? 

As  I  have  said  above,  these  questions  are  applicable  to  any  of 
our  major  institutions  today.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  in  the  Univer- 
sity, with  its  humanistic  tradition  and  resources,  that  discussion 
of  them  should  start. 

Before  this,  however,  one  further  observation  nrght,  if  valid, 
point  to  another  aspect  of  the  problem.  It  has  to  do  with  a  com- 
munication breakdown  due  to  a  clash  between  two  different  views 
of  the  world. 

One  view  -  the  more  dominant  one  -  sees  the  world  primarily 
in  terms  of  its  parts.  It  divides  the  world  into  areas  of  responsi- 
bility, competence,  specialization  etc. 

The  other  view  of  the  world  has  in  it  echoes  of  McLuhan's  glo- 
bal village.  It  sees  the  world  in  terms  of  a  totality,  a  system, 
a  wholeness.  The  questions  it  raises  are  not  about  the  various 
parts  or  their  inter- relationship,  but  concern  things  like  goals 
and  purposes.  It  is  concerned  with  the  meaning  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem, rather  than  the  function  of  its  parts.  Within  such  a  perspec- 
tive the  notion  of  an  institution  having  a  moral  position  makes 
sense.  Within  the  former  view  it  does  not. 

While  this  observation  will  not  help  to  solve  the  problem  of 
institutional  morality  it  may,  if  it  is  reasonably  accurate,  help 
to  clarify  the  dynamics  of  what  is  happening. 

Ha  Mam  Johnston, 
Campus  Chaplain. 


Council,  seemingly  unconcerned 
with  giving  students  a  fair  lick 
for  their  money,  is  pursuing  sev- 
eral half-brained  projects,  sacri- 
ficing needed  funds  for  such  dubi- 
ous projects  as  a  Pollution  Probe 
($500);  an  employment  survey  and 
work  on  high  school  and  labour 
relations  ($450)  -  the  latter  being 
a  Rod  Manchee  special  -  the  re- 
sults of  these  are  most  unlikely 
to  affect  or  interest  us  one  way 
or  another. 
Another  winner  is  the  education 
day  suggested  by  Gibb  McKay  re- 
quring  $300,  but  he  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  going  to  spend  it  on 
yet  -  do  any  of  you  remember 
what  happened  last  year  at  the 
Council  attempt  to  "confront  your 
education"  while  most  students 
spent  the  day  at  Vorlage.  Edel- 
weiss  or  Fortune  than  would 
normally  do  so  on  the  weekend 
since  classes  were  cancelled  - 
kiss  that  $300  good-bye! 
Now  we  come  to  a  somewhat 
dubious  looking  item  -  other  pro- 
jects  $2,719.  1  would  think  you 
should  know  that  this  includes 
money  to  send  four  councillors 
to  Britain  for  Christmas,  Marlys 
Edwardh,   Lorenz  Schmidt,  Judi 
Stevenson  and  Bruce  Joyce  -  it 
might  also  be  added  here  that  Mr0 
Joyce  has  managed  to  snag  a 
place  on  the  British  University 
Exchange  Program,  lucky,  eh! 
Moving  down  the  budget  items 
we  come  to  a  $300  allocation 
for  the  course  unions.  I  didn't 
even  know  I  had  a  union  in  any 
of  my  courses,  let  alone  having 
to  pay  for  them,  until  very  re- 
cently when  I  spoke  to  a  member 
of  the  Executive  who  went  on  to 
tell  me  that  they  were  tried  last 
year  and  ended  in  total  failure. 
And  in  addition,  they  only  cost  us 
$25  then. 

In  direct  contrast,  those  projects 
which  affect  the  student  directly 
are  receiving  the  thin  end  of  the 
financial  wedge,  for  example.  Aca- 
demic Counselling.  Com  m  unity 
Service  Projects,  the  Birth  Con- 
trol Clinic  and  the  like. 

1  should  add  now,  that  the  account- 
ing techniques  used  in  the  layout 
of  this  budget  turn  my  stomach! 
Due  to  the  complete  lack  of  item- 
ized breakdowns  I  am  not  able  to 
attack  Council  as  fully  as  I  might 

-  (For  example.  I  have  it  from  a 
reliable  source  that  several  Coun- 
cil members,  whilst  inebriated, 
phoned  the  Pope  no  less  and  spoke 
to  his  secretary  in  the  Vatican  - 
file  that  under  telephone  ex- 
penses?). I  shudder  to  think  what 
else  is  furtively  hidden  under  such 
broad  headings  as  General  Ex- 
penses or  Salaries  and  Honoraria 

-  which  reminds  me  that  Joyce 
(the  Finance  Commissioner)  is 
getting  $1000  to  cook  the  books 
in  addition  to  his  honoraria,  for 
which  Council  could  easily  hire  a 
bookkeeper  full  time. 

A  complete  breakdown  of  Sal- 
aries and  Honoraria  for  Students' 
Council  could  make  some  pretty 
embarrassing  figures  come  to 
light. 

Okay,  let's  take  a  look  at  all 
the  cutbacks  to  finance  all  of  this, 
(Christ,  the  more  I  discover  about 
this  organizational  abortion,  the 
madder  I  get!) 

The  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  now  defunct.  Dave  Balcon 
has  been  cut  off.  Hid  budget  pro- 
posals were  probably  the  most 
explicit  ones  submitted,  a  request 
for  $1550  (a  hell  of  a  lot  of  time 
and  care  went  into  it).  Do  you 
know  what  those  turkeys  gave  him? 
$250  which  covered  the  summer 
expenses,  setting  up  supplies  for 
operation  this  year,  and  now  he 
hasnt  a  cent.  Most  of  this  bud- 
get was  to  have  gone  into  a  News- 
bureau  to  give  direct  press  ser- 
vice to  the  local  media.  Now  you'll 


know  even  less  about  what's  o0- 
on  than  you  do  already  -  which  '! 
damn  little,  otherwise  you'd  a'i 
be  up  in  arms  trying  to  get  ?{, 
of  these  lemons.  0 

The  Carleton,  your  newspaner 
got  cut  back  $2,000  -  do  you  know 
what  that  means?  -  more  adver 
tising.  Do  you  want  to  read  about 
Betty  Brite's  laundry  or  have 
paper  that's  worthwhile?  A  ^ 
tition  is  being  circulated  to  i 
quest  Council  to  reconsider  the 
$2000  so  the  paper  can  go  twice 
weekly  -  Tuesday  and  Friday  [ 
so  sign  it  if  you  want  something 
back  for  your  Association  fees 

Radio  Carleton  for  the  first  time 
is  making  its  presence  felt  Qn 
campus  -  yeah,  music  in  the  Loeb 
Lounge  and  the  Tunnel  Junction  - 
but  unless  Council  reconsiders 
its  cutback  (which,  due  to  the 
accounting  format  of  the  budget  is 
difficult  to  determine,  but  its 
around  $700)  it  will  cease  oper- 
ations  Thursday. 

The  Radio  Carleton  staff  picked 
ui)  a  $12,000  studio  console  for 
$Ii00.  It  needs  $800  in  repairs 
and  then  it  would  be  used  in  the 
now  Centre  to  give  Carleton  a 
local  AM  radio  station  on  campus, 
but  now  it's  no  go  with  Lorenz 
and  the  boys. 

The  Course  Guide,  probably  the 
most  useful  Council  publication 
for  Frosh  had  its  budget  slashed 
in  half.  This  book  as  most  of  you 
know,  lets  you  know  beforehand 
what  you're  getting  into  with  any 
course  from  the  students  who  took 
it  last  year.  The  Course  Guide  peo- 
ple have  only  $1750  instead  of 
their  original  request  for  $3500, 
This  meanu  a  pretty  slip-shod 
guide  and  we're  the  ones  who  are 
going  to  suffer. 

Sock  'n  Buskin  got  shot  do™ 
$500  -  not  so  many  on-campus 
plays  now.  If  any  of  you  saw 
their  productions  last  year  you 
would  realize  the  extent  of  the 
loss.  Carleton 's  drama  society 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  country 
last  year  and  the  year  before 
that. 

The  Halcyon  got  cut  back  $250 
on  its  already  small  budget.  Al- 
though appealing  to  a  smaller  sec- 
tion of  the  student  body  it  is  a 
concrete  return  for  your  money. 
It's  going  to  be  a  lesser  work 
this  year. 

Oh,  yes.  The  Activities  Society 
got  hit  for  a  $2000  cut.  You  know 
what  that  means?  Fewer  dances, 
concerts,  etc.  than  the  few  we 
already  have  now  and  just  less 
entertainment  generally.  Christ, 
we're  not  getting  much  back,  are 
we? 

I  should  like  to  go  on  to  mention 
several  important  clubs  a  s  s  el 
purchases  that  were  cut  back  - 
the  photographic  club,  the  Ham 
Radio  and  Parachute  clubs. 

I  remember  some  student  here 
saying  CUS  was  an  off-campus 
political  party  supported  by  stu- 
dent funds.  In  the  light  of  the 
recent  Pure  Spring  memorandum 
the  analogy  between  CUS  and  stu- 
dents' council  is  pretty  goddam 
close. 

I  see  from  last  week's  Carleton 
that  I'm  lot  the  only  one  disen- 
chanted with  Council. 

It's  about  time  someone  pulled 
these  student  mandarins  off  their 
idealistic  pedestals  and  made  them 
realize  that  their  prime  respon- 
sibility is  to  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents who  want  concrete  results 
for  their  Association  fees;  and  not 
the  minority  of  political  extrem- 
ists (of  which  just  a  few  too 
many  are  in  power)  otherwise 
there  is  little  point  in  having  a 
Students'  Council  at  all. 

G.  Wilson 
Commerce  IV 
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Deface  wall 
and  tunnel 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  would  like  to  air  a  complaint 
tnat  has  been  bothering  me  for  a 
number  of  weeks.  Why  has  there 
been  no  mention  of  the  "Com- 
munist lackies"  who  continue  to 
deface  the  walls  and  tunnels  with 
their  posters? 

I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  wrong 
impression  about  the  freedom  in 
this  university,  but  when  they  paste 
their  posters  to  the  walls  so  they 
cannot  be  easily  removed  at  a 
later  date,  I  find  this  is  going 
a  little  far. 

I  also  find  it  more  than  a  little 
annoying  to  have  the  same  two 
" Communist  lackies ' '  thrusting 
their  poor  excuse  of  a  free  press, 
let  alone  a  propoganda  device,  in- 
to my  face,  not  my  hand,  my 
face. 

These  two  "Red  puppets"  have 
on  a  number  of  occasions  block- 
ed the  stairs  of  the  Loeb  build- 
ing near  the  cafeteria. 

One  minor  point  I  would  like  to 
make  at  this  time  as  they  con- 
tinue to  chant  the  praises  of  Mao, 
the  North  Vietnamese  Army,  and 
the  Viet  Cong,  do  they  remember 
Hue?  By  the  way  they  are  still 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  thousands 
of  civilians.  I  cannot  in  all  con- 
science agree  with  such  acts,  let 
alone  lend  support  to  the  forces 
which  casually  execute  a  civilian 
population  and  bomb  crowded  mar- 
ket places. 

May  I  remind  these  two  "Com- 
munist puppets"  (to  use  their  own 
jargon)  of  Prague,  the  Berlin  Wall, 
the  "brave"  Red  Guards,  Korea 
etc.  need  I  go  on! 

Crawl  back  into  your  hole  from 
where  you  came,  thou  Commun- 
ist lackies,  pigs,  puppets,  imper- 
ialists, war  mongers,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
Tom  Donoghue 
Journalism  n 

No  intelligence 
in  lower  Loeb 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
After  attending  a  meeting  in  the 
lower  Loeb  lounge,  I  came  to  the 
following  conclusions: 

1)  Student  council  has  a  strange 
way  of  presenting  student  opinion. 
Council  opinion,  and  therefore  na- 
turally our  opinion,  was  decided 
Prior  to  any  democratic  knowledge 
or  consideration  of  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

2)  Majority  of  students  are  ig- 
norant as  to  the  decisions  council 
is  making  on  their  behalf. 

3)  Council  is  ignorant  with  respect 
to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of 
students. 

4)  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
conduct  an  intelligent  meeting  in 
■he  lower  lounge. 

S.  McLean 
Arts  I 

RadioCarleton 
has  no  right 

Alitor,  The  Carleton: 

To  begin  with  I  do  believe  Radio 
Carleton  will  become  an  import- 
ant medium  for  communication 
within  the  university,  but  it  has 
tried  to  expand  itself  too  rapidly 
and  has  overstepped  its  responsi- 
bilities and  jurisdiction  as  a  club 
»  council  and  the  university  body. 

What  right  has  Radio  Carleton 
10  issue  a  public  ultimattum  to 
council  that  it  must  have  the  $5,900 
demanded  instead  of  the  $4,900  the 
"Jdget  allowed  for  or  It  will  close 
down.  I  believe  Radio  Carleton  has 
SJouded  the  issue.  The  budget  cut 
«50  from  the  requested  $500  for 
inventions.  These  conventions 
?T.e  being  held  In  Washington  and 
Winnipeg,  and  Carleton  represent- 
ation is  definitely  not  essential. 


From  informed  sources  I  have 
heard  that  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons David  Balcon  felt  that  it  was 
vital  to  attend  was  for  partici- 
pation in  an  international  tape- 
recorder  club  for  exchange  of  cor- 
respondence among  universities. 
There  just  happens  to  be  such  a 
club  in  existence  AND  it  was 
advertised  with  its  mailing  address 
in  the  Carleton  last  week. 

The  budget  cut  $585  from  fixed 
assets  which  does  not  equal  the 
$1,000  that  Radio  Carleton  assum- 
es. The  total  budget  for  Radio 
Carleton  is  $5,015.  Considerlngthe 
garbage  that  Radio  Carleton  forc- 
ibly has  rammed  down  our  throats 
in  the  main  cafeteria  and  else- 
where, are  they  worthy  of  the 
$5,015,  presumably  to  be  used 
for  gold  and  mink  trimmed  broad- 
cast equipment. 

By  the  way,  when  is  it  constitu- 
tional for  members  of  a  club  to 
vote  themselves  salaries  like 
Radio  Carleton  has?  Radio  Carle- 
ton's  budget  allows  for  a  lot  of 
little  luxuries,  for  example  a$75 
party  for  its  tiny  membership. 

Last  year  Al  MacKay,  chairman 
of  Radio  Carleton,  was  chairman 
of  Radio  McMaster,  in  Hamilton. 
Sunday  I  talked  with  an  active 
member  of  Radio  McMaster.  She 
told  me  that  their  budget  in  total 
was  approximately  $700  and  that 
due  to  new  leadership  this  year, 
Radio  McMaster  has  gained  ex- 
ceptional enthusiasm  and  popular- 
ity. 

Radio  McMaster  can  get  along 
on  about  $700.  We're  putting  out 
$630  for  records  alone.  Nobody 
at  McMaster  is  paid,  all  work 
is  voluntary.  Do  you  not  think 
that  there  should  be  an  inquiry 
into  the  recent  activities  of  Ra- 
dio Carleton? 

Gordon  Scale 

Engineering  II 

Peace  lovers 
disturb  them 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

We  are  no  longer  surprised  by 
all  the  letters  appearing  in  the 
Carleton  on  the  subjectofthe Viet- 
nam War,  the  United  Nations  and 
"World-orders"  etc.  What  we  are 
amazed  at  and  disturbed  by  is 
the  tone  of  the  so-called  "peace- 
lovers"  of  the  Left-Wing.  When  we 
hear  the  terms  "justpeace",  "law 
and  order"  and  "coexistence"  we 
wonder  whose  justice,  whose  law, 
and  coexistence  with  whom?  It  is 
indeed  spiritually  satisfying  for 
our  Leftists  to  say  "ban  the  Bomb" 
or  "U.S.A.:  Get  out  of  Vietnam" 
and  then  leave  the  responsibility 
to  others. 

They  forget  not  only  that  there 
is  plenty  of  barbed  wire  on  this 
planet,  but  that  on  the  other  side 
lies  Bolshevism. 

If  the  U.S.A.  were  to  leave  Viet- 
nam (as  we  believe  they  will)  it 
will  eventually  be  lost  to  the  Com- 
munists. A  neutral  position  is  un- 
acceptable to  the  Communists. 

What  the  Western  World  is  being 
attacked  by  is  a  fanatical  ideol- 
ogy bent  upon  World  domination; 
not  simply  another  form  of  govern- 
ment. 

Are  our  enemies  essentially  rea- 
sonable? 

Remember  that  it  was  the  Com- 
munists who  enslaved  Eastern 
Europe  after  1945. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  sup- 
pressed the  East  Berlin  workers 
Revolt  and  fight  for  Freedom  in 
1953. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  mur- 
dered 20,000  heroic  Hungarian  pa- 
triots in  1956. 

It  was  the  Communists  who  again 
in  1968  crushed  Czechoslovakia's 
fight  for  Freedom. 

Can  Free  Men  even  conceive  of 
collaborating  with  such  a  mon- 
strous slave  society  as  Bolshevist 
Russia? 

We  say  NO. 

AU  liberal  ideas  of  Nations  unit- 
ed at  peace  are  so  much  cloud 
cuckoo-land  piffle  when  confronted 
by  Bolshevist  geopolitics. 


Admittedly,  Western  liberal  de- 
mocracy has  failed  by  its  spine- 
less toleration  of  treason  to  pro- 
vide an  alternative.  Meanwhile  the 
gangster  rulers  of  Bolshevist  Rus- 
sia continue  to  expand  their  Em- 
pire toward  their  eventual  goal  of 
World  domination  and  it  is 
instructive  to  recall  that  Com- 
munism has  not  received  a  ser- 
ious defeat  in  50  years. 

For  the  sake  of  all  the  Races 
of  Mankind  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  succeed. 

Left- Wingers,  for  those  of  you 
who  think  it  possible  to  reason 
with  Communists,  go  to  Berlin. 
David  Jt  Hidson, 
(Graduate  Physics 

student) 

Res  food, cars, 
draw  ire 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  would  like  to  find  out  why  the 
student  government  committee  in- 
volved in  parking  on  this  campus 
has  permitted  the  absolutely  ri- 
diculous set  up  in  front  of  Glen- 
garry to  exist. 
The  whole  idea  of  parking  meters 
makes  one  think  you  were  in  down- 
town Ottawa  or  something,  and  hav- 
ing the  rest  of  the  area  marked 
as  a  "No  parking  at  any  time" 
zone  is  totally  unacceptable.  What 
happens  if  one  drops  into  res  for 
a  half  hour  or  to  pick  up  some 
friends  and  the  12  or  so  metered 
slots  are  filled  up?  And  whatabout 
parents  of  kids  living  in  res  com- 
ing down  for  a  visit  -  tell  me 
where  do  they  park. 
The  whole  set  up  smacks  of  the 
total  atmosphere  of  regimentation 
that  exists  around  this  campus; 
that  is.  every  location,  be  it  class- 
room or  open  land,  has  to  be 
labelled,  classified  and  be  under 
strict  authority  . . .  shit,  lets  open 
up  a  few  spaces  aound  this  place, 
we've  got  enough  room. 
Another  subject  that  I  think  should 
be  further  explored  is  the  situation 
in  the  res  cafeteria.  Being  an  off 
campus  student,  I  like  to  come  and 
eat  in  the  cafeteria  every  now  and 
then  with  some  of  my  friends  in 
res,  which  number  quite  a  few. 
The  cost  for  dinner  is  $1.50,  which 
in  my  opinion  is  about  JO  cents 
too  high.  However,  after  observ- 
ing the  way  some  kids  in  res, 
eat,  I  can  see  why.  When  they  load 
up  their  tray,  they  load  up  with 
double  this  and  that,  lots  of  rolls 
and  pats  of  butter  and  so  on.  But. 
when  they  get  to  the  table,  they 
find  that  they  dont  want  all  they 
picked  up,  and  a  lot  of  food  goes 
to  waste. 
This  costs  money,  and  it  comes 
out  in  the  cost  of  food  in  the 
fees  paid  for  residence,  and  as 
well   out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
occasional  visitor  to  the  cafeteria. 
It  is   so  simple  to  go  back  if 
you  want  more  ...  but  it  seems 
that  the  affluent  age  has  gotten  to 
the   res  kids  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  feel  put  out  if  they  have 
to  make  the  long  tedious  journey 
back  to  the  grub  supply. 
Clean  up  the  horrendous  situation 
of  food  wastage  in  that  cafeteria 
. . .  and  lets  bring  down  the  cost 
of  eating  in  the  residence  cafe- 
teria. 

Al  MacKay, 
Graduate  Student. 
Journalism 


Disappointed 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Please  let  me  express  my  disil- 
lusionment and  disappointment  in 
the  senate. 

The  failure  of  the  senate  to  rea- 
lize that  it  should  take  a  stand  on 
the  Moratorium  question  is  dis- 
heartening. 

In  the  name  of  "academic  free- 
dom" the  senate  feels  it  musn't 
allow  the  wishes  of  a  "tyrannical 
minority"  to  affect  the  rest  of  the 
university  community. 


Therefore,  through  some  curious 
reasoning,  it  seems  that  this  ex- 
cuses the  senate  from  taking  any 
stand  on  the  issue.  One  is  lead  to 
conclude  that  Carleton  wishes  to 
frantically  hang  on  to  the  "ivory 
tower  concept"  of  a  university 
despite  the  serious  consequences 


this  had  lead  to  elsewhere. 

While  I  was  shocked  at  first  by 
the  senate's  refusal  to  allow  tape 
recorders  at  the  meeting,  after 
hearing  the  calibre  and  content 
of  the  discussion  one  can  under- 
stand why. 

Lome  F.  Huston 


carleton  university 


public  lectures 


A  lecture  by  Dr.  Chaim  Rabin,  Chairman  of  the 
Institute  of  Jewish  Studies  at  the  Hebrew  University 
of  Jerusalem,  "Social  Factors  in  the  History  of  the 
Hebrew  Language",  H.M.  Tory  Science  Building 
Theatre,  8:30  p.m.,  Tuesday,  November  18.  This 
lecture  is  sponsored  by  the  Carleton  University 
Department  of  Religion  and  the  Department  of  Re- 
ligious Studies,  University  of  Ottawa.  Dr.  Rabin 
holds  doctorates  in  both  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  being 
a  graduate  of  London  Universityand  Oxford  University, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem  where 
he  is  a  Professor  of  Hebrew  Language.  Dr.  Rabin 
has  also  served  as  lecturer  in  Post  Biblical  Hebrew 
at  Oxford  University  and  Visiting  Professor  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Hebrew 
Language  Academy. 

A  lecture  by  Professor  D.  M.  Nowlan,  Associate 
Professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 
"Development  Strategy  in  Tropical  Africa"  Theatre 
B,  8:30  p.m.,  Friday,  November  21,  1969.  Professor 
Nowlan's  special  interest  in  tropical  Africa  led  to  a 
post  as  senior  transportation  economist  in  Tanzania's 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Development  Plan- 
ning in  1966-67,  and,  more  recently,  to  his  appoint- 
ment as  Project  Director  of  a  joint  Tanzanian- 
Canadian  International  Development  Agency  Project 
which  includes  development  of  a  project  analysis  and 
evaluation  unit  in  the  Tanzanian  planning  ministry. 
As  Director  of  this  project.  Professor  Nowlan  visited 
Dar  es  Salaam  in  February,  1969,  and  will  be  there 
again  in  September.  1969.  Professor  Nowlan's  publi- 
cations include  a  number  of  papers  on  the  problems 
of  economic  development  in  tropica!  Africa. 


art  exhibitions 


"Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft"  an  exhibition  of  con- 
temporary wall  hangings,  weaving  and  needlework 
from  the  German  Federal  Republic  will  be  on  display 
in  the  foyer  of  the  H.M.  Tory  Science  Building  from 
November  19  to  December  10.  On  loan  from  the  German 
Embassy,  the  exhibit  will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  to 
12  midnight  (except  Sunday).  The  display  has  been 
arranged  by  the  Landesgewerbeamt  Baden  Wurttem- 
berg  in  collaboration  with  the  Goethe  Institute  in 
Munchen, 


drama 


Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  present  "The 
Killing  of  Sister  George"  by  Frank  Marcus,  November 
19  to  22,  Alumni  Theatre.  8:00  p.m.  Tickets:  Public 
$1.50,  Students  $.75.  Available  in  Room  400.  Paterson 
Hall,  at  the  Treble  Clef  and  at  the  door. 


concerts 


the  Brussels  Chamber  Orchestra,  the  first  of  four 
concerts  of  Chamber  Music  at  Carleton  University 
in  a  program  of  Bach,  Marcello.  Shostakovich,  Barber 
and  Fux,  Saturday,  November  15,  Alumni  Theatre, 
H.  S.  Southam  Hall  8:30  p.m. 

Other  concerts  in  the  series:  The  Deller  Consort  - 
Saturday,  December  6;  The  Manitoba  University 
Consort  -  Saturday,  January  31;  The  Bartok  Quartet- 
Saturday.  February  21.  —  i 

Seasons  tickets  available  at  the  door.  Student  series  - 
$3.00,  Non-Student  Series  -  $6.50.  Single  Student 
Ticket  -  $1.25,  Single  Non-Student  -  $2.25. 
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Lower  town 
project 

Editon,  The  Carleton: 
Students'  councillors  seemed  to 
encounter  difficulties,  at  a  budget 
meeting  I  attended,  in  determining 
their  priorities  and  students'  pri- 
orities, partially  because  they  as- 
sumed these  to  be  different. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true 
but  it  doesn't  concern  me  here. 

What  I  did  silently  but  strongly 
object  to  was  the  statement  by 
one  member  of  council  that  stu- 


CLASS  V.  P-  JR.  YEAR;  CLASS  PRES. 
SR.  YEAR;  HONOR  SOCIETY,  LATIN 
CLUB;  ORAMA  CLUB;  SWIM  CLUB 


You  know  girls 
like  this 

Active.  Well  liked.  How 
does  it  happen?  In  most 
cases  it's  simply  a  matter  of 
being  yourself.  And,  of 
course,  that  includes  good 
grooming.  Believe  it  or  not, 
the  sort,  of  sanitary  protec- 
tion you  use  makes  a 
difference,  too.  That's  why 
girls  who  are  admired  use 
internally  worn  Tain  pax 
tampons. 

Tftmpax  tampons  are 
comfortable,  SO  nfrnm 
you  .  .  veri  PTIffl 

da\  ol  the  mouth.  L114U1 
They  can't  cause  UlW 
odor  or  chafing.  And  natur- 
ally nothing  shows,  no 
mailer  what  you  wear. 

Tampax  tampons  were 
developed  by  a  doctor.  The 
satin-smooth  applicator 
makes  insertion  easy.  Dis- 
posal is  no  problem.  These 
reasons  and  many  more 
have  made  Tampax  tam- 
pons the  most  trusted 
tampons  in  the  world  for 
more  than  30  years.  But 
don't  lake  our  word  for  it. 
Ask  your  friends.  And  try 
them  yourself. 


dents  are  not  interested  in  any- 
thing off  campus. 

I  am  not  referring  to  Animal 
dances  at  the  Coliseum  but  to 
Community  Action  projects. 

The  current  LowerTown  Pro- 
ject, in  my  opinion,  shows  that 
to  be  falacious. 

LowerTown  East  is  an  area 
bounded  by  King  Edward  Street, 
Rideau  Street,  and  the  Rideau  Riv- 
er. It  is  largely  French-speaking, 
and  existing  on  welfare.  It  is  cur- 
rently undergoing  urban  redevel- 
opment so  supposedly  that  will 
remedy  the  physical  malaise. 

But  what  about  the  social?  That's 


where  our  project  comes  in.  Many 
people  with  little  education  try  to 
get  into  Manpower's  training  pro- 
gram which  gives  these  people  a 
grade  ten  level  of  schooling.  To 
enter  the  program,  however,  they 
need  a  grade  eight  education.  Phase 
one  of  the  LowerTown  Project  is 
concerned  with  upgrading  these 
people  to  the  grade  eight  level. 
Four  days  a  week  for  approxi- 
mately three  months  they  receive 
instruction  in  English  and  math. 
This  phase  has  been  going  on  for 
a  month  and  is  now  being  expand- 
ed to  include  evening  courses. 

The  next  two  phases  are  a  civil 


hey  there,  yes 
you,  the  one 
reading  our  ad 


want  a  job? 


Are  you  a  1970  graduate  in  arts, 
science,  business  administration  or 
commerce? 

Then  you  got  one! 

We  have  several  attractive  positions 
to  offer  graduates  in  the  areas  of 
computer  science  and  group 
administration.  We  offer  you 
concrete  career  opportunities. 


Our  man  will  be  conducting 
interviews  at  your  University 

Fri.  Nov.  21th 


Can  you  meet  the  challenge? 

Register  now  at  the  placement 
office  for  your  interview. 


The  Canada  Life  Assurance  Company 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS 


ARE  MADE  ONLY  8V 
CORPORATION  LTD.. 
ONTARIO 


MATHEMATICAL  GRADUATES 


INTERESTED  IN 


AN  ACTUARIAL  CAREER 

A  REPRESENTATIVE 
OF  THE 

STANDARD  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY 

WILL  BE  INTERVIEWING  ON  CAMPUS 

Tuesday  November  18,  1969 


FOR  FURTHER  DETAILS  CONTACT  : 

Placement  Office 


liberties  program  to  acquaint  the 
area's  people,  who  are  tenants 
for  the  most  part,  of  their  rights 
in  terms  of  renting,  credit  plans, 
borrowing  money,  and  the  like. 
Then  comes  a  child  development 
phase  to  give  the  children  some- 
thing constructive  to  take  an  in- 
terest in.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  enjoyment  and  education. 
Another  part  of  this  phase  is  work- 
ing with  the  Department  of  Parks 
and  Recreation  in  their  newly- 
opened  Teen  Drop-In  Cennnntre. 

These  latter  phases  need  people 
to  get  them  underway  and  the 
former  needs  more  for  expansion. 
If  you  are  interested  in  commun- 
ity work,  you  can  reach  me  care 
of  T-2  or  746-8895. 
I'd  love  to  prove  some  of  our 
petty  politicians  wrong. 

Vema  Lynch 


False  claims 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
There  have  been  many  complaints 
in  the  past  few  months  over  the 
conduct  of  the  publicity  depart- 
ment specifically  the  part  of  the 
Department  over  which  I  have 
assumed  responsibility.  The  last 
public  criticism  has  come  from 
Mr.  John  Sutton  Baglow. 

Mr.  Baglow  seems  to  have  made 
several  complaints,  complaints 
which  seem  to  me  to  show  his 
complete  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
He  asks  for  my  job.  That's  a 
laugh!  I  give  it  to  him.  Thats  right 
Mr.  Baglow,  I  ask  you  to  be 
my  successor.  Of  course  you  will 
have  to  have  council  ratify  your 
nomination  but  I'm  sure  if  you 
suck  up  to  them  and  promise  to 
be  as  unreal  and  inefficient  as 
possible,  while  remembering  to 
bow  to  the  right  people  that  they 
will  accept  you. 

I'm  glad  you  noticed  also  that 
I  have  right  wing  sympathies.  1 
wonder  how  you  deduce  this.  Did 
it  come  to  you  in  a  flash  when 
you  watched  me  play  football  or 
referee  hockey?  Oops,  I'm  sorry, 
I  forgot  that  sports  aren't  a  nice 
thing  to  talk  about  or  support  at 
Carleton. 

So  in  that  case  you  must  have 
determined  I'm  a  fascist. 

I  believe  that  is  the  word  you 
were  trying  to  say  but  didn't  have 
the  guts  to,  because  I  believe  that 
my  office  is  to  work  in  and  not 
harbour  wounded  Maoists,  Stalin- 
ists (Communists),  Liberals,  Con- 
servatives, or  Nazis,  or  perhaps 
because  when  I  proxy  at  council 
meetings  I  speak  out  for  order 
rather  than  support  strikes,  sit- 
ins,  demonstrations  and  riots. 

No,  then  it  must  be  that  you 
haven't  noticed  me  among  the  pick- 
etcrs  or  rioters  and  people  trying 
to  disrupt  our  University  and  So- 
ciety. I'm  sorry  if  I  don't  do 
these  things. 

But  if  that  gives  you  the  im- 
pression that  I  am  strongly  right 
wing  (fascist)  oriented  then  I  must 
admit  it,  because  my  activities 
in  my  department,  studies  and 
diversions  don't  give  me  that  much 
time  to  waste. 

Next  you  intimate  that  I  would 
have  put  up  only  those  posters 
I  wanted  to  an  only  if  I  felt  like 
it.  Don't  be  so  foolish.  Any  in- 
vestigation at  all  would  have  shown 
you  that  we  put  up  all  posters 
submitted  on  time  to  publicize 
the  events.  Our  purpose  is  to 
communicate,  not  to  censure. 

Finally  Mr.  Baglow  you  ask  where 
my  department's  authority  comes 
from  and  how  much  authority  it 
has. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  the 
authority  comes  from  students 
council  which  this  summer  gave 
us  a  carte  blanche  in  a  coun- 
cil by-law  to  regulate  and  con- 
trol poster  publicity,  bulletin 
boards  and  radio  Carleton  publi- 
city. 

So,  Mr.  Baglow,  don't  complain 
to  me  of  power  plays  because 
I  have  had  more  power  than  I 
want,  and  have  only  used  a  por- 
tion of  it  after  Carleton  students' 


have  shown  in  the  past  five  mom 
that  some  are  completely  \^ 
sponsible.  ^~ 
Now  I  suppose  I  should  apoiop- 
for  wasting  so  much  of  the  st? 
dent  readers  time,  Mr.  Baglow  \t 
cause,  you  know,  despite  whatth 
tell  you,  you  aren't  really  ^ 

ant      HnwAVAr     vrm    Ala  . 


portent.  However,  you  did 


some  interest  in  what  was 
on  around  you  so  I  felt  you 


sh0li 


served  some  form  of 


reply. 


hope  you  are  satisfied.  Now  cm 
back  to  sleep  like  a  good  \[$ 
student.  You  really  don't  want  t! 
upset  this  ^inefficient  organic 
tion  called  council,  now  do  vn  \ 
Tom  K.  Storey  m 
Publicity  Office 


Ravens  last 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
It  should  be  perplexing  to  Carle, 
ton  students  to  read  that  the  Sqc. 
cer  Ravens  finished  in  the  laS| 
place  in  the  OQAA  league  this 
year  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Carleton  squad  is  endowed  with 
perhaps  the  best  players  in  the 
league  (coach  Grozdanovic  him- 
self  admits  this).  The  widespread 
belief  in  the  soccer  circles  al 
Carleton  is  that  the  dismal  failure 
this  year  is  not  accidental  but 
the  culmination  of  the  inefficient 
handling  of  soccer,  overthe years, 
by  "the-powers-that-be". 

I  am  sure  the  Carleton  students 
who  pay  $24  per  head  per  year 
(a  total  of  about  $170,000  this  year) 
are  interested  in  obtaining  an  ex 
planation  of  the  persistent  poor 
management. 

Has  the  students'  council  or 
whichever  body  represents  the  stu- 
dents' interest  in  the  organization 
of  sports  ever  ventured  to  a 
any  performance  test  to  any  ot 
the  activities  of  the  Athletics' 
Department  to  make  sure  that  our 
$170,000  is  efficiently  allocated 
and  spent?  I  should  hope  that  m 
are  not  oblivious  to  the  idea  of 
performance  and  efficiency  in 
management. 

From  the  experience  which  I  have 
gained  in  my  four  years'  asso^ 
ciation  with  the  Ravens'  Soccer 
Team  (as  an  active  player,  a 
past  captain,  and  a  one-time 
"manager")  it  is  my  conviction 
that  the  Ravens  could  have  done 
a  lot  better  this  year  without 
the  Athletics'  Department  and  its 
soccer  coach. 

In  essence,  these  people,  who  are 
paid  from  the  students'  fees  to 
do  a  job,  have  made  a  negative 
contribution  to  soccer  this  year, 
(who  knows,  maybe  other  sports 
are  suffering  too?) 

The  mess  going  on  in  soccer 
administration,  as  it  appears  to 
the  players  whose  efforts  continue 
to  be  frustrated,  is  enough  to  make 
any  student  sick. 

To  lessen  the  shock,  it  may  be 
wise  to  begin  from  the  side  of  the 
"administrators ' Let  them  ex- 
plain how  they  managed  the  best- 
endowed  team  to  finish  in  the 
last  place  in  the  standings.  Their 
explanation,  fellow  students,  will 
be  enough  to  uncover  the  filth- 
It's  about  time  the  Carleton 
students  are  given  the  facts. 

The  time  is  now. 

Charles  Olutola 


From  the  fantastic  number 
of  letters  The  Carleton  has 
received  this  week,  we  ga- 
ther that  Carleton  students 
have  leanred  to  write. 

It  would  be  nice,  now,  if 
Carleton  students  could 
learn  to  type. 

After  this  week,  handwrit- 
ten letters  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted for  publication  in 
The  Carleton  if  they  are 
received  later  than  10:30 
Wednesday  morning. 

Typed  letters  will  be  con- 
sidered until  10:30  Thurs- 
day morning. 

And  both  hand-writtenand 
typed  letters  must  be 
double  spaced. 
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AMD  OFFERED  FbR SALE! 


RwiPELV  DUMPED  INId  A 
TANK  WITH  SOME  OTHER 
BABV  6ATORS  ... 


BUT  this  WAS  A  SERIOUS 
INFRACTION  OF  THE  RULES' 
THE  EoYAMd  HIS  MomtAlKED 
IT  OVER  AND  DECIDED  . . . 


AFTER  SEVERAL  BoRlNG 
DAVS  IN  THE  TANK,  HE 

WAS  bought  by  a  little 
Boy  and  HIS  Mom  .  •  • 


...WHO  Took  him  BACKTo 
NEW  HAVEN  AND  TAuOHT 
HIM  TO  do  TRICKS  iN  £K  - 

CHAN6E  for  Meals  ! 


...To  BANISH  HlNAToTHE 

sewers  Forever  !, 

,  OK,  MA1 

FLUSH  1 
\TSoM.' 


This  went  on  for  some 
7"imej  . . .  but  one  day 
HE  6AVE  THE  LrTTtE  E>oy 
A  PLAYFUL  Nip;  HE  didn't 

Kfjow  it  then: 


.-.BECAUSE  HE  HAD  A  GOOD 
IPEAWHf^^ggflWERE  AT 

BuNcH  ofD 

WHEW!  -5PUFF.RJFF''  , 
I  Could  HAVE  ENDED  Z  IffllL 

OffeAH?  WOW.' 


But  Soom  his  depression 
CHAN6ED  roMVGM 


they  seemed  vERy  nice 

AND  EA6ER  TO  HELP 


..But  ScMETHiNo  BOTHEI^D 
HIM  ABouTTHE  oRSANlZ- 
AT  ION) 


AND  HE  FI6URED  HE'D 
BETTER  GET  OUT  OF  THERE 
AND  BACgTQTh£ SEWER 


Curious,  he  did  a  Little 
RESEARCH  AND  DISCOVERED. 


.^SOME  DiSTugfeiMG  FACTS 
W^7i7"THE  A  S  PC  A 

FELLER TouNDAToN,  WHiCH 
OWNS  COMTROLUN6 INTEREST 
iN  AN  ALU6AT0R  BA6  FAC- 
TORY in  MoBilE,  ALA  " 


Disillusioned  AT  first;  HE 
WAS  FeeliN6\^$7  mwvfl 


•  •■AND  BEFORE H£ KM£W  IT,  HE 
IkIEEDS  A  NEvVKiNP 


DfcDIOATfcpToTHE  OVERThRdiV) 
LOFTHE^prrABLlSHFD  ORDER! 
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NOTICE 


Due  to  the  overwhelming  number  of  applications 
for  the  Editorship  of  the  Course  Guide,  (probab- 
ly because  last  week's  ad  was  buried  in  the  back 
pages)  applications  will  be  accepted  until  Friday 
November  21. 
•  Apply  in  T-2. 

-  Summer  salary  a  possibilty.  For  further  details 
contact  Ston  Winer. 


Forum  on  higher  education  yields 
few  statements  or  recommendation] 


OTfAWA  (CUP)  -  After  two  days 
of  closed  meetings,  a  banquet,  six 
.speeches  and  seven  commission 
meetings,  the  1969  national  con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  Uni- 
versities and  Colleges  of  Canada 
ended  here  Thursday  (November 
6)  with  a  cancelled  press  confer- 
ence and  "nothing  to  say." 
Reporters  who  showed  up  Thurs- 
day afternoon  for  a  wind-up  press 
conference  at  Ottawa's  posh  Sky- 
line Hotel  met  a  bare  conference 
room:  the  AUCC  board  of  gov- 


Students'  Council 
VACANCIES 

Nominations  for  the  following  positions  open 
immediately  and  close  5  p.m.  Thursday,  November  20. 


Arts  (1) 


Grads  (2) 


The  election  will  take  place  Tuesday,  December  2. 
Nomination  forms  are  available  in  T-2. 


INTERESTED  IN 


petroleum  exploration 


THEN 

(AMOCO  CANADA  PETROLEUM  CO.  LTD.) 
(FORMERLY  PAN  AMtRICIAN  PETROLEUM  CORPORATION) 

WOULD  LIKE  TO  MEET  YOU! 

WE  WILL  BE  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  20,  21 

TO  INTERVIEW 

GEOLOGISTS 

Honors  Geology  Candidates 
for  Bachelors,  Masters 
and  PH.D.  Degrees 

Amoco  Canada  Petroleum  company  ltd.  ranks  in  the  top  ten 

in  petroleum  exploration  and  production  in  Canada,  A 

young  company  with  a  reputation  for  growth,  Amoco  has  taking 

a  leading  role  in  Canada's  petroleum  development 

The  company's  operation   now    stretch  from  the  Artie  Island 

to  Lake  Erie  and  from  offshore  British  Columbia  to  theGrand  Banks 

For  further  details  contact  your  student  placement  office. 


ernors,  which  met  in  secrecy  for 
the  two  previous  hours,  decided 
they  had  nothing  further  to  tell 
the  press.** 

"That's  about  par  for  the 
course,"  said  a  reporter  for  one 
large  Toronto  daily.  "I  just  want 
to  finish  this  story  and  get  out 
of  here." 

■'I've  complained  about  it  be- 
fore, but  it's  really  hitting  home 
to  me  now  that  it's  impossible  to 
descries  some  situations." 

The  600  registered  delegates  to 
the  conference  -  including  approx- 
imately 45  students  -  had  dwindled 
to  150  people  by  the  final  day  of 
the  four-day  affair,  which  began 
November  3. 


The  conference  basically  pro- 
vides a  get-together  for  admin- 
istrators from  all  Canadian  uni- 
versities, and  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide a  forum  for  administrators' 
ideas  and  problems  concerning 
higher  education. 

The  first  two  days  of  the  con- 
ference were  closed  to  the  pub- 
lic, as  various  administrative 
groups  -  planners,  information 
directors,  financial  experts  -  corn- 
par  e  d  experiences,  e  xehanged 
thoughts  on  policy  and  made  short 
statements  to  the  press  at  short, 
carefully  managed  conferences. 

Altogether,  the  administrators 
conducted  three  hours  of  open 
deliberations  at  s  i  m  u  1  taneous 
commission  meetings  on  financing, 
curriculum,  university  govern- 
ment, planning  and  employment 
practices.  Few  recommendations 
or  statements  were  forthcoming: 

*  one  commission  suggested  the 
AUCC  consider  "close  working 
relationships  with  the  national  as- 
sociation of  community  colleges 
if  and  when  it  is  formed"; 


*  another  suggested  that 
mittees  responsible  fort, 
ing  undergraduate  cur?.*L 
should  have  representational 
all  elements  of  the  uniu  I 
community";  VeH 

*  a  committee  on  Hbr.  J 
sources  "deplored  the  di  ^" 
uance  of  Canada  Coluicji  c_ 
for  supporting  research  El 
tions  in  libraries  and  ir  C°" 
renewal"; 

*  a  commission  on  unkJ 
government  reported  nnti,- 1 
all:  just'  a  "full  and  hSf 
cussion." 

A 1 1  commission  recomm  J 
tions  were  accepted  at  a  I 
45-minute  plenary  Thursday! 
vember  6).  No  votes  were  if 
al;  recommendations  wereT 
warded  to  the  board.  | 

The  only  untoward  incidej 
the  conference  occurred  ^\ 
official  banquet  Wednesday  n] 
when  four  French-speaking  1 
dents,  delegates  to  theconferel 
interrupted  guest  speaker  Se  J 
Maurice  J-amontagne.  1 

Before  Lamontagne  began! 
speech,  one  of  the  students  I 
the  microphone  to  question] 
montagne's  credentials  as  a 
resentative  of  Quebec." 

The  student,  wearing  a  sign  J 
claiming  himself  "a  Cubatil 
tator  in  Quebec,"  toldtheaudil 
Lamontagne  was  "a  demagl 
-  notpartof  the  people's  struggl 

"He  is  a  representative  of  J 
bee's  universities  -  and  Qui 
universities  are  state  univerl 
ies,"  the  protestor  said. 

The  student  returned  the  mic 
phone  to  lamontagne  as  din 
chanted  "Speaker,  speaker,"  i 

Theme  of  the  conference  I 
"The  Contemporary  Univerl 
Its  Ideology  and  Commitment 


Convocation  of  fall  degrees  came  to  Carleton  last  friday.  On K 
is  university  president  Davidson  Dunton,  looking  puzzled  by 
all.  On  the  right  is  university  chancellor  Lester  Pearson,  loot 
ing  intent,  and  it  all  happens  again  in  5  months. 

Hunger  strikers  end  15-day 
fast  leaving  issue  unresolved 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  The  last  visi- 
ble signs  of  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration at  Simon  Fraser 
University  vanished  Friday  as  a 
group  of  hunger  strikers  ended  a 
15-day  fast  with  an  ice-cream 
party  and  an  interview  with  ad- 
ministration president  Kenneth 
Strand. 

The  hunger  strikers  extended 
their  protest  three  days  after  the 
official  end  of  the  strike  in  the 
university's  department  of  politi- 
cal science,  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology, to  stress  that  the  issue 
involved  in  the  conflict  remained 
unresolved. 

Eleven  hunger  strikers  began  the 
protest  October  23,  opposing  the 
administration's  suspension  of 
eight  members  of  the  PSA  depart- 
ment who  participated  in  the  41- 
day  strike  for  autonomy  of  the 
student-parity  department. 

Only  four  students  lasted  to  the 
ice  cream  party  that  finished  the 
fast. 

The  four  drew  a  blank  response 
from  Strand  when  they  asked 
whether  he  intended  to  enter  dis- 
cussions with  the  eight  suspended 
faculty  or  take  any  other  steps 


which  might  resolve  the  curl 
crisis  at  SFU. 

The  strikers  finally  left,  a| 
making  individual  statements 
ploring  Strand's  refusal  to  nefl 
tiate  with  PSA,  and  after  rem1 
ing  him  that  continued  refusal 
respond  to  peaceful  protests  ft 
pave  the  way  to  vio 
demonstrations. 

The  eight  professors  are 
teaching  non-credit  con" 
courses  at  SFU;  their  ™ 
classes  were  cancelled  by  Hje 
ministration  October  9  sw- 
dents  who  honored  class  bo) , 
during  the  protest  are  leu 
out  credit  for  the  entire 
semester. 

Hearings  by  the  SFU  boa£f 
governors  reconvene  NovemDe 
into  the  suspensions  of  the 


fessors,  who  refused  to  rf 


classes  following  an  admij1'5. 
tion  edict  that  a  class  ^ 
would  provide  grounds  f°r 
missal. 
The  board  hearings  will  go  »j 
over  the  protests  of  the  ^. 
who  argue  board  chairman  ^ 
ard  Lester  has  prejudiced 
cases. 
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At  least  one  member  of  the  auaience  really  grooved  with  Allan  Ginsberg. 

000  hear  beat  poet,  Allen  Ginsberg 


by  Bob  Sch 

,r  1,000  people  filed  into  the  gym  Sunday  night 
listen  to  American  beat  poet  Allen  Ginsberg. 
,ey  filled  half  the  bleachers  and  sat  cross-leg- 
on  the  floor  around  him. 

nsberg  read  many  of  his  major  poems,  inter- 
red with  Oriental  religious  chants, 
it  somehow  the  audience  didn't  groove  along, 
ept  for  one  long-haired  kid  who  joined  Gins- 
g  on  the  platform  and  accompanied  the  chants 
i  marimba  rattles,  with  a  blissful  smile  on  his 

Ie  rest  just  sat  there  and  clapped  perfunctorily, 
ching  Ginsberg  as  one  observes  a  strange  new 
cies  of  butterfly. 

,e  performance  was  for  the  benifit  of  the  Ottawa 
nmittee  to  Aid  American  Draft- Resisters  and  De- 
ters. 

ie  bloodshed  of  Vietnam,  psychedelic  drugs,  and 
ik  sexual  encounters  form  a  large  part  of  Gins- 
g's  imagery. 

ie  poem,  written  "in  the  fifth  hour  of  an  acid 
ip,"  was  a  description  of  the  countryside  in  a 
Ish  communal  camp. 

ir  the  chants,  he  accompanied  himself  with  a 
monium.  He  would  press  down  on  a  single  note, 
gradually  build  up  to  a  crescendo  of  song,  his 
y  swaying  and  straining. 

nsberg  came  dressed  in  corduroy  pants,  shirt 
sweater,  with  white  tennis  shoes,  and  carry- 
a  knapsack. 


w  ax  z  maun 

A  few  older  adults  were  sprinkled  through  the 
audience. 

One  woman,  who  left  after  the  first  half,  described 
him  as  "an  incoherent  fool.  I  just  came  to  see  what 
this  hero  of  the  new  generation  is  like,"  she  said. 

Some  younger  folk  in  the  audience  said  they  got  a 
lot  from  Ginsberg,  but  a  more  typical  reaction  to 
Ginsberg  was  "I  don't  know,"  or  "I  like  a  couple 
of  his  poems." 

Ginsberg  has  been  writing  for  over  a  decade.  He 
lived  for  several  years  in  India  with  another  poet, 
Peter  Orlovsky,  whom  he  has  described  as  "my 
wife." 

A  friend  of  novelists  William  Burroughs,  author 
of  Naked  Lunch,  and  the  late  Jack  Kerouac,  author 
of  On  the  Road,  Ginsberg  was  a  user  of  hash,  mar- 
ijuana, mescaline,  and  LSD  long  before  a  youth 
drug  subculture  and  the  "hippie"  movement  develop- 
ed. 

He  has  written  two  books  of  poetry,  Kaddish  and 
Reality  Sandwiches,  both  published  by  Lighthouse 
Press. 

Ginsberg  was  a  major  figure  in  the  revolt  against 
the  1968  Chicago  Democratic  Convention. 

Following  his  readings,  Ginsberg  was  interviewed 
by  TV  Carleton.  The  film  will  be  shown  in  the 
university  next  week. 

Then,  waving  from  the  back  seat  of  a  dark  blue  Austin, 
he  disappeared  into  the  Ottawa  night. 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  - $8  +  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  tor  a  longer  period  thon  foor  months  ore  ad- 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  II  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


Graduates  In  Science,  Commerce 
And  Arts 

UPJOHN 

The  Upjohn  Company  Of  Canada 
Pharmaceutical  Firm 

A  CAREER  WITH  A  FUTURE 

•  As  Medical  Representative 

•  Excellent  possibilities  for  advancement 

•  Professional  work 

•  Basic  salary 

•  Fringe  Benefits 

•  Car  and  expenses  supplied 

Our  representative  will  visit  your  campus: 

MONDAY.  NOVEMBER  24,  1969 

For  additional  information  or  an  interview 
see  your  Placement  Office 


1969  IM.U.G.  ELECTION  SCHEDULE 


Faculty  Board 
Department, 
School  or  Institute 


Voting 
Location 


Election 
Date 


Constituency 


No.  to  be 
elected 


Political  Science 


2nd  level 
Loeb 


November  17 


2nd  year  M  &  H 


Bill  Coleman 
Doug  Norman 
Andrew  Hiscox 
Ray  Smith 


3rd  year  M  &  H  1 


Thomas  Nagy 
Bob  Searle 
David  Van  Dine 


Ph.D. 


Terry  Carroll 
Henry  Milner 


Psychology 


2nd  level  November  17  Graduates 
Loeb 


Michael  Climan 
Pierre  St.  Jean 
Paul  Sussman 


Arts  Faculty 
Board 


Tunnel 
Junction 


November  18-21  Part-time 


D.  Gruenwoldt 

S.  Kerr 

C.  Nicholson 


ALL  BALLOTS,  EXCEPT  THOSE  FOR  THE  ARTS  FACULTY  BOARD,  WILL  BE  COUNTED  IN  ROOM  301  PATERSON  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  BEGINNING  AT  2:00  p.m. 
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The  Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts 
PRESENT 

THE  KILLING  OF  SISTER  GEORGE 


FRANK  MARCUS 

Directed  By  - 
PATRICK  DUNN 

Professor  of  English 

November  19  -22 

8  P.M. 

Alumni  Theatre 


PUBLIC  -  $1.50      STUDENTS  -  .75* 
TICKETS  AVAILABLE  : 

Room  400   Paterson  Hall 
Treble  Clef,    177  Sparks  St. 
At  The  Door 


Stevenson 


EXPERIENCED 
POLLING  CLERKS 

ARE  NEEDED  FOR  THE 
M  U  G.  ELECTIONS 

NOV.  18  -  21 


Apply  in  T-2 
Remuneration  -  $1.25/hr. 


FINAL  YEAR 
STUDENTS 


Today,  the  Chartered  Accountant  plays  one  of  the 
most  exciting  roles  in  business  management.  He  tackles 
complex  and  fascinating  problems.  For  the 
professionally-trained  man  the  scope  is  limitless. 

Discuss  career  opportunities  with  Clarkson,  Gordon 
representatives,  on  campus 

Nov.  17th  &  18th 

Appointments  should  be  made  through  the  Student 
Placement  Office.  If  this  time  is  not  convenient, 
please  contact  us  directly:  232*1511 


Clarkson,  Gordon  &  Co. 

CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANTS 

Holilox  .  Soint  John  .  Quebec   •  Monlreol   •  Ollawo  ■  Toronto 
Homillon  .  Kitchener  •  London  -  Windsor  .  Thunder  Boy  .  Winnipeg 
Regina  .  Colgory  -  Edmonlon  •  Voncouver  •  Victoria 


It  is  only  with  some  difficulty 
that  I  refrain  from  devoting  my 
column  this  week  to  the  incredible 
convolutions  of  logic  which  the 
senate  managed  to  dredge  out  of 
the  back  corners  of  its  collective 
•brain',  at  Wednesday's  special 
meeting,  in  order  to  justify  to 
themselves  their  reactionary  re- 
fusal to  cancel  classes  on  this 
important  moratorium  day. 

The  only  reason  that  I  refuse  is 
that  I  couldn't  bring  myself  to 
douse  the  tentative  gleam  of  hope 
which  sprang  into  editor  Labonte's 
eyes,  when  I  hinted  that  I  might 
actually  go  back  to  talking  about 
NUG  this  week.) 

On  the  subject  of  the  senate 
meeting  however,  let  me  merely 
offer  thanks  for  professors  Lang- 
ford  and  Frumhartz,  the  only  two 
men  in  that  Senate  chamber  whose 
words  showed  them  to  be  still 
capable  of  understanding  some- 
thing beyond  the  boundary-lines  of 
their  individual  squares  on  the 
checkerboard. 

(The  others  were  perhaps  too  busy 
casting  covetous  glances  into  the 
square  ahead,  or  in  refurnishing 
their  present  squares  in  padded 
leather  and  shag  rugs.) 

*** 

Let  me  see  now,  where  was  I 
. ..?  Oh  yes,  I  was  talking  about 
NUG.  As  I  recall,  we  had  been 
saying  something  about  the  fail- 
ures of  the  NUG  system  last  year, 
and  about  how  apathy  and  aliena- 
tion played  a  part  in  that  failure. 

I  won't  be  letting  any  cats  out 
of  bags  to  say  right  now  that  this 
exercise  is  verbiage  in  which  1 
have  been  indulging,  kindly  called 
by  some  a  column,  is  leading  up 
to  a  proposal  for  governing  the 
university,  specifically  parity.  But 
no  responsible  (there's  a  good 
white  liberal  word)  proposal  on 
university  government  should  exist 
unless  founded  on  a  concept  of 
what  the  university  is.  Let  me 
state  this  week  what  it  is  not. 
The  university  is  not  now,  nor 
likely  ever  will  again  be,  a  "com- 
munity of  scholars".  Not  in  either 
of  the  two  senses  in  which  that 
term  is  used. 

Sometimes  the  term  is  intended 
to  convey  the  rosy  picture  of  a 
comparatively  small  collection  of 
intellectually  -  oriented  individu- 
als, searching  out  the  solutions 
to  the  ongoing  problems  of  man's 
existence  and  the  physical  environ- 
ment. They  are  pictured  as  a 
real  'community',  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  on 
the  basis  that  their  common  ded- 
ication to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
draws  them  close  to  each  other 
and  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  is  the  picture  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  hand  in  hand. 
Togetherness. 

Well,  look  around  you. 

So  much  for  the  sense  of 'com- 
munity of  scholars"! 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  know- 
ledge is  still  pursued  in  some 
dark  corners  of  the  university  - 


sort  of  like  science  in  the  dark 
ages.  But  the  university  is  Big 
Business  now,  and  both  'big'  and 
'business'  have  obvious  repercus- 
sions which  wipe  out  the  kind  of 
community  pictured  above. 

This  first  and  oldest  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  community  of  scho- 
lars is  thus  seen  to  be  suffering 
from  the  fatal  flaw  of  irrelevancy. 

The  second  sense  in  which  'com- 
munity of  scholars'  is  sometimes 
used  is  to  imply  a  sort  of  guild 
analogy*  In  other  words,  faculty 
are  analogous  to  a  guild  of 'crafts- 
men' whose  skill  is  the  further- 
ance and  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge. Students  are  cast  in  the 
role  of  apprentices.  This  of  course 
means  that  they  are  nottrue  'com- 
munity' members,  for  they  are 
subject  to  the  power  granted  to  the 
experts.  They  endure  subordina- 
tion as  a  'fair  price'  for  the 
skills  they  learn. 

This  university  -  as  -  guild  ap- 
proach must  be  recognized  to  un- 
derlie our  existing  system  of  un- 
iversity government.  It  is  the  only 
justification  which  could  underlie 
a  situation  in  which  the  faculty 
sits  on  the  throne  of  power,  ser- 
ved on  the  one  hand  by  a  defer- 
ential administration,  and  submit- 
ted to  on  the  other  by  fearfully 
compliant  student  -  apprentices. 
(The  roots  of  that  compliance  is 
something  else  which  I  should  get 
around  to  discussing.) 

The  tacit  acceptance  of  this  view 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
students  themselves  accept  the 
'right'  of  faculty  to  dictate  un- 
ilaterally the  terms  of  their  ac- 
quisition of  disciplinary  skills  etc. 

But  the  master  -  apprentice  re- 
lationship in  education  went  out 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  figuratively 
if  not  literally.  Precious  few  stu- 
dents come  to  the  university  to 
acquire  disciplinary  skills  these 
days.  In  fact,  any  student  with 
a  pass  B.A.  in  psychology,  say. 


who  calls  himself  as  a  j 
ogist  is  a  bloody  idiot,  and  * 
bably  a  dangerous  one.  The 
goes  for  history.  And  so  on  , 
thermore,  it  seems  to  be 
creasingly  true  in  the  Sc( 
as  well.  What  kind  of  jo^ 
B.Sc.s  in  biology  finding? 

A  larger  number  come 
professional  training  -  journal' 
engineering,  etc. 

But  by  far  the  majority  Cl 
the  university  under  the 
sive  shadow  of  general  So ,_ 
admonitions  that  a  university, 
ucation  is  the  prerequisite 
achieving  one's  own  version 
'the  great  society'.  They  ( 
seeking,  and  needing  -  god  ki 
what.  Certainly  the  faculty 
claim  to.  Yet  they  do  clai^ 
That  claim  is  inherent  in 
power  monopoly  which  they 

The  master-apprentice  i 
the  university  simply  miasf 
be  applied  to  persons  who  are 
seeking  to  become  masters, 
fact  that  is,  the  first 
the  master -apprentice  model, 

Yet  the  model  contains  ; 
more  basic  flaw  than  this 
Even  could  one  find  some  ratio 
for  applyingthemaster-appre-" 
model  to  the  current  relatio 
between  professor  and  stud< 
expertise  imputed  to  the  i__ 
refers  only  to  his  discipline 
does  not  extend  to  governing; 
university. 

The  principle  of 'government 
experts'  leaves  a  lot  to  be  dr' 
ed  at  the  best  of  times,  but ' 
ernment-by-experts'  leaves  a 
to  be  desired  at  the  best  of  ti 
but  'govern ment-by-a-group-rj 
people  -  who  -  happen  -  to  - 
experts  -  in  -  a  -  whole  -  hi 
of  -  other  -  and  -  often  - 
related  -  matters'  is  a  con 
which  defies  defense. 

*** 

NEXT  WEEK:  what  the  i 
sity  is. 


Moratorium  masses 
debate  both  sides 


by  Murray  Leiter 

The  issues  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam were  closely  argue  J  Tuesday 
as  upwards  of  150  piople  met 
in  the  lower  Loeb  lounge  for  a 
"Moratorium  Happening  . 

Purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
spark  soma  more  enthusiasm  for 
the  proposed  silent  demonstration 
to  be  held  on  the  quad  today  in 
a  showing  of  protest  against  the 
War. 

The  moratorium  discussion  was 
organized  by  the  Young  Socialists 
and  it  is  to  their  credit,  said  one 
speaker,  that  interest  and  initiat- 
ive concerning  South-East  Asia 
may  materialize  into  some  col- 
lective shape  here. 


CAREERS  IN  SCIENCE 

VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 
GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 

BACHELOR  GRADUATES  (MAJORS  AND  HONOURS) 

All  Sciences 

INTERVIEWS  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  17  -  18,  1969 

DETAILS  AND  ADDITIONAL 
INFORMATION  AVAILABLE  AT 
YOUR  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 


Public 

Service 

of 

Canada 

The  large  turnout  was  made 
of  students  from  both  sides  ol 
political  spectrum,  and  the  d 
was  hardly  one-sided. 
The  lead-off  speaker  NickSc 
brought  up  the  history  of  the 
torn  Vietnamese  people,  r 
Canada's  implicit  support  of 
American  military  throughall: 
espionage  and  material  assis" 
He  accused  the  United 
government  of  "hindering  the_ 
tionalist  aspirations  of  the  \ 
nani3se"  by  supporting  unpo 
governments. 

Schmidt  pessimistic 
Council  president  was  pessim1- 
tic  about  senate's  reaction  t" 
moratorium    demonstration  * 
posal.   He  emphasized  that 
senate  decision  would  refle» 
basic  attitude  towards  the  " 
of  the  university  as  an  instiW 
in  society, 
Harry  Chartrand  gave  a. 
presented  argument  criticiz^ 
dictatorial  way  in  which  the  ^ 
Vietnamese  regime  has  se<^( 
power,  and  the  atrocities  the 
Cong  have  been  allegedly 
mitting  in  their  invasions  foty 
South.   He  admitted  that  » 
East  Asia  should  not  fear  a  t 
munist  take-over,  but  rather 
territorial  ambitions  of  the  > 
Vietnamese  government. 

Against  war  in  general 
The  most  genuinely  appi'( 
suggestion  made  at  the  Mora10 
Happening,  however,  was  n°' 
tisan.  One  student  took  the 
and  proposed  that,  regard!*-' 
ideological  leanings,  each  <- 
ton  student  should  consider 
proposed  Moratorium 
onstration  today asaprotest" 
st  war  in  general. 
He  felt  that  everyone  could 
enough  to  the  senselessnes 
injustice  of  war  to  show  * 
the  observation  of  silence. 


fmffaut  Films 


NOVEMBER  20 


Shoot  the 
piano  Player" 

4:00  -  7:00  -  10:00 
THEATRE  'B' 


NOVEMBER  21 

FAHRENHEIT 
451" 


4:00  ■  7:00  ■  10:00 


EGG  -  Tory  Bldg  .360 


NOVEMBER  22 


Stolen  Kisses' 


7:00  -  9:30 


EGG 


PRICE  75C 


Arlo  quickly  captivates  crowd 
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ARLO  GUTHRIE  AT  PLACE  DES 
ARTS  IN  MONTREAL 

by  Ian  Anderson 

The  lights  dim.  The  capacity  crowd 
silences.  A  single  spotlight  is 
focussed  on  a  corner  of  the  stage. 
Arlo  Guthrie,  followed  by  an  ac- 
companiest,  strides  out.  He  is 
carrying  two  guitars.  He  puts  down 
the  6-string  and  slides  the  strap 
of  the  12-string  over  his  head. 
Arlo  begins  to  sing.  The  audience 
is  his. 

For  about  two  hours  Guthrie  sings 
and  raps.  His  songs  are  simple  and 
unaffected.  All  are  done  well;  Guth- 
rie effectively  combing  his  guitar, 
piano  or  autoharp  with  the  guitar 
of  his  accompaniest.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful scene. 

Arlo  Guthrie  may  not  be  a  great 
songwriter  or  a  great  singer.  He 
may  never  again  comDose  a  song 
even  close  to  Alice's  Restaurant, 
but  that  doesn't  matter.  Arlo  Guth- 
rie is  a  symbol  (that  dreaded 
word)  of  the  new  generation.  The 
Woodstock  Generation.  The  first 
generation  in  the  Age  of  Aquarius. 

The  2500  kids  who  packed  into  the 
Place  des  Arts  that  cold  Saturday- 
night  were  not  there  just  to  hear 
songs  being  sung.  They  had  paid 
up  to  $5.50  a  ticket  to  see  Arlo 
as  Arlo.  They  got  their  money's 
worth. 

The  two  hours  went  quickly;  his 
repertoire  ranged  from  an  updated 
version  of  Gimmie  Rodgers'  My 
Mother,  Queen  of  My  Heart  ("The 
first  song  about  the  generation 


gap")  to  Arlo's  Flying  into  Los 
Angeles  ("  ...  bringin'  in  a 
couple  of  keys.  Don't  touch  my 
bags,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Customs 
Man!").  In  between  came  four  or 
five  Dylan  songs,  including  I'll 
Be  Your  Baby  Tonight  and  Dont 
Think  Twice,  and  a  number  of 
Woody  Guthrie  songs. 

The  performance  was  spiced  with 
Guthrie's  East  Staten  Island  hu- 
mor. "This  is  Fred  Guitar",  he 
says,  trying  to  tune  his  instrument 
between  songs.  "Fred's  out  of 
tune.  Say  hello  Fred."  Guthrie 
strums  the  guitar,  but  it  is  still 
out  of  tune.  "Fred's  not  used  to 
this  Canadian  air,"  he  explains. 
"Fred's  used  to  seeing  what  he 
breathes." 

Earlier,  Guthrie  proclaimed  he 
was  going  to  do  his  most  com- 
plicated song.  Nobody  really  likes 
it.  only  five-year-old  kids,  but  that 
doesn't  stop  us."  tie  proceeded  to 
play  a  few  bars  of  the  Motorcycle 
Song.  C'l  don't  want  a  pickle  .  . 
.  .")  and  was  met  by  delighted  ap- 
plause. Laughing,  he  exclaimed 
'•"There  are  a  lot  of  young  kids 
out  there." 

Guthrie  rapped  on  California, 
Ronald  Reagan  ("What's  he  going 
to  do  when  all  the  groovies  leave?") 
the  generation  gap.   and  grass. 

The  only  weak  point  in  the  show 
was  a  20  minute  history  lesson  on 
how  the  first  song  came  to  be 
sung  (by  spaced  Isrealites,  led 
by  Moses,  swimming  across  the 
Red  Sea,  according  to  Guthrie, 
but  even  this,  done  in  his  warm, 


Coming  to  a  crucial  point 


unaffected  manner  went  over  well. 
Guthrie  is  coming  to  a  very 
crucial  point  in  his  career.  Will  he 
fade  out,  a  Kerouac  of  the  hippie 
generation?  Or  will  he  continue 


to  rise,  to  assume  the  immortality 
of  Woody  and  Bob  Dylan  and  the 
rest. 

It's  an  interesting  question  only 
time  will  answer. 


Opera  superb       Donovan's  barabajagal 


by  Jim  L amble 


Nothing  can  be  quite  as  pleasur- 
able as  sitting  in  our  still  new 
opera  house  and  for  the  first  time 
enjoying  an  opera.  The  superb 
musical  qualities  of  both  the  or- 
chestra  and   the   singers  shone 

through  in  every  way.  Not  one 
discord  was  played  or  sung  and 
the  audience,  though  much  too 

small,  remained  almost  totally- 
silent. 

Mario  Bernard i  conducted  the 
orchestra  through  a  flawless  over- 
ature.  Never  has  any  piece  of 
music  by  any  orchestra  moved  me 

so  much.  Never  have  I  heard  such 
a  tight  group  of  musicians.  Like 


Tammy 
Bailis 
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lovers,  they  were  in  perfect  har- 
mony throughout  the  composition, 

and  throughout  the  whole  perform- 
ance. 

"Pensa  Alia  Patrica"  by  Rossini, 
was  a  fine  blend  of  orchestra, 
chorus  and  soloist  Patricia  Kern. 
Miss  Kern  performed  this  seldom 
heard  solo  with  such  gusto  and 
beauty  that  I  felt  a  moment  of 
joy  swell  in  me  with  every  note 
she  sang.  Over  the_evening  Miss 
Kern  outdid  herselfwith  everything 
she  sang.  Without  straining  she 
hit  the  notes  purely  and  cleanly 
and  with  all  the  feeling  of  the 
character  she  portrayed. 

Rossini  had  written  a  challenge 
into  his  opera:  that  of  achieving 
a  oneness  between  voice  and  in- 
strument. In  this  verymovingpas- 
sage  Patricia  Kern  came  very 
close  to  what  I  think  Rossini  want- 
ed. Each  note  was  a  perfection 
in  itself,  each  arpegio  was  as 
clea r  and  wel I  pointed  as  the 
composer  intended. 

As  it  was  with  "Pensa  alia  pa- 
tria",  so  it  was  with  "Uno  voce 
Poco  Fa"  from  Rossini's  "II 
Barbiere  de  Siviglia". 

The  opera  itself  was  in  the  form 
of  a  chamber  opera  rather  than 
a  true  opera.  The  performers  were 
not  acting  their  parts  and  more 

emphasis  was  placed  on  the  music 
than  on  the  playing  of  the  char- 
acters. Though  it  seemed  disjoint- 
ed without  the  action  the  feeling 
was  still  there  with  the  singers. 
The    Cantata    Serges    added  the 

chorus  with  a  melodic  feeling  of 
togetherness.  Miss  Kern  again 
showed  that  she  is  an  excellent 

singer  and  moved  the  audience  to 
give  both  her  and  conductor  Ber- 
nard! a  well-deserved  bravo. 

Altogether  it  was  the  most  mov- 
ing experience  I  have  sat  through. 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Barabajagal,  is  good  listening  both 
for  the  Donovan  partisan  and  for 
the  uninitiated,  and  it  docs  manage 
to  capture  some  of  the  charm  of 
the  man. 

Here's  some  of  the  high  points 
of  the  album: 

BARABAJAGAL:  This  is  a  light 
jazz  number,  with  the  Jeff  Beck 
group  providing  back-up.  It's 
something  of  a  departure  from  the 
usual  Donovan  style;  the  influence 
of  the  group  is  obvious. 

SUPER  LUNGS  MY  SUPERGIRL: 
A  kind  of  gentle  rock-and-roll 
number,  using  fuzz  bass  and  a  very 
r  -  and  -  r  sounding  lead  guitar 
break.  It's  a  kinof  character  sketch 
of  the  teeny-bopper  and  groupie 
mentality.  Donovan  proves  him- 
self to  be  an  adept  observer  of 
human  nature,  both  in  this  song 
and  in  others  about  people. 

WHERE  IS  SHE:  The  pace  of  the 
album  has  been  slowing  down  and 
softening  into  the  more  traditional 
Donovan  style.  This  is  a  feathery 
love  song  with  intricate  flute  and 
piano  arrangements  and  Donovan's 
quavering  voice  blending  into  the 
music. 

THE  LOVL  SONG:  A  strong  steady 
bass  beat,  a  piano  break,  and  Don- 
ovan's highly  evocative  talking 
voice  with  its  distinctive  Scottish 
burr  make  this  number  another 
enjoyable  one„ 

TO  SUSAN  ON  THE  WEST  COAST 
WAITING:  One  of  the  more  poig- 
nant anti-war  songs:  "To  Susan 
on  the  west  coast  waiting  /  From 


The  charm  of  the 


Andy  in  Vietnam  fighting  /  To 
Susan  on  the  West  coast  waiting  / 
From  Andy  supposedly  hating." 
It  is  eloquent  in  its  simplicity 
and  in  its  ability  to  reduce  sta- 
tistics down  to  to  human  reality. 

ATLANTIS:  Another  old  Donovan 
song,  really  a  much  better  ad- 
venture in  live  performance  than 
on  record.  Again,  as  in  all  the 
other  songs,  Donovan's  voice 
makes  it  what  It  is. 

TRUD1:  The  second  Jeff  Beck  - 
backed  number,  therefore  very 
jazz  oriented.  A  good  beat,  with 
prominent  drums. 

PAMELO  JO:  A  happy  shuffle 
song  that  conveys  a  real  sense 
of  fun.  The  laughing  and  joking 
reduces  to  almost  a  free-for-all 
at  the  end  and  again,  the  piano 
makes  a  notable  contribution. 


LAYTON,   PENELOPE,  AND  HAWKINS;  ARTS  CENTRE. 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  University 

Today  and  Saturday 

"THE  fOST  MAN" 

SIDNEY  POITIER  -  ADULT 

If  It's  Tuesday  This  Must  be  Belgium 


MAYFAIR 


Starting  Monday' 

"OEDIPUS  THE  KING" 

CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER     JULIE  CHRISTIE 

"FAR  FROM  THE  MA  DP  CROWD" 


Penelope 


Somewhere  in  Guadalajara  Mexico 
on  Marachis  Square  last  winter, 
two  Canadian  poets  and  a  manager 
got  together  over  numerous  bottles 
of  Mexican  beer  and  decided  upon 
their  return  to  Canada  to  launch 
a  reading  series  with  Irving  Lay- 
ton,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
baking  his  Canadian  brains  in  the 
hot  sun  of  Spain. 

The  result  is  which  appears  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre  tonight  for 
one  performance  only. 

The  presentation  is  composed  of 
the  songs  and  poetry  of  William 
Hawkins,  poems  of  Penelop,  and 
Irving  Layton's  poems  and  poetry. 

For  the  flrt  time  the  Salon  of 
the  centre  will  be  used  for  its 
original  poetic  purposes. 

The  performance  begins  at  9 
tonight  with  tickets  at  $3.  each. 
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A  tragedy  of  the  social  out  cast 


by  Rowan  Shirkie 

The  Killing  of  Sister  George  is  a 
play  about  the  tragedy  ofthe  social 
outcast 

The  particular  social  outcasts  in 
the  play,  presented  at  Carleton 
November  14-27,   are  lesbians. 

But  director  Patrick  Dunn  says 
"if  people  misinterpret  my  mo- 
tives for  presenting  this  play, 
'Im  going  to  be  extremely  angry 
and  offended." 

Lesbianism  and  the  re-examin- 
ation of  accepted  sexual  roles  in 
general,  has  suddenly  become  a 
topic  of  concern,  Dunn  stated  by 
way  of  explaining  the  selection 
of  this  play. 

He  feels  it  is  a  subject  too 
easily  distorted  by  ignorance. 

Strong  love  for  father  and  there- 
fore identification  with  the  male 
figure,  or  identification  as  a  male 
figure,  produces  a  lesbian  char- 


acter. Also  it  can  be  induced  by 
distinct  jealousy  by  a  female  of 
the  male's  more  favoured  role 
in  our  society.  Sexual  maledu- 
cation  is  instrumental  in  instill- 
ing the  belief  that  men  are  an- 
imalistic while  women  are  pure, 
a  lesbian  attribute.  Causal  too, 
is  intense  love  for  motheranddis- 
taste  for  a  weak  or  brutal  father, 
with  the  consequent  assumption  of 
the  male  role  by  the  daughter  who 
symbolically  becomes  her  moth- 
er's husband. 

The  lesbian  is  not  condemned  by 
the  public  as  severely  as  the  homo- 
sexual because  the  lesbian  rarely 
adopts  extreme  mannerisms  of 
members  of  the  other  sex  and  when 
she  does,  jt  is  often  acceptable 
as  manifesting  the  strong  athletic 
or  career-type  woman. 

This  is  one  of  the  three  types  of 
lesbianism  portrayed  in  Killing 
of  Sister  George.  It  is  the  "bull 
type"  father  figure,  the  type  whose 


appearance  reflects  her  sexual 
character. 

A  second  type  as  played  in  Sister 
George  is  the  ambiguous  lesbian. 
Straighter,  with  the  possibility  of 
being  attracted  to  men.  she  has 
become  a  lesbian  as  a  result  of 
peculiar  circumstances  such  as 
jilting.  If  conditions  were  right 
could  and  would  revert  to  a  more 
acceptable  norm  of  sexual 
behaviour. 

A  third  type,  also  portrayed  is 
the  disillusioned  or  dissatisfied 
"career  woman".  Perhaps  mar- 
ried, she  finds  the  heterosexual 
relationship  stale,  unequal  to  her, 
she  respects  no  man.  Emancipated, 
severe,  unapproachable,  yet  need- 
ing companionship,  she  turns  to 
other  women. 

"Loneliness  is  the  great  scourge 
of  our  time"  is  a  line  from  the 
play. 

This  is  the  thems,  played  through 
lesbianism,  with  black  humor  and 
psychological  examination. 


Almost  succeeds  in  latest  film 


There  is  a  rumour  of  a  David 
Miller  cult  somwhere  in  the  dim- 
mer underground  reaches  of 
auteur-based  film  criticism.  If 
such  a  cult  exists,  it  has  finally 
been  justified. 

Hard  to  take  seriously 

My  own  attitude  toward  Miller 
was  a  director  has  been  mixed. 
On  the  one  land,  someone,  some- 
where, should  get  some  credit  for 
finding  something  good  in  Dalton 
Tr umbo's  absurdly  heavy-handed 
script  for  Lonely  Are  the  Brave; 
on  the  other,  it's  hard  to  take  any 
director  seriously  after  he  makes 
a  film  like  Hammerhead. 

But,  in  his  new  film,  Hail,  Hero, 
Miller  tries  so  hard  to  be  a  great 
director  that  he  almost  succeeds. 

It's  an  interesting  example  of 
how  a  good  film-maker  can  start 
off  by  compromising  himself  al- 
most fatally,  but  still  make  some- 
thing good  out  of  it. 

The  compromise  is  in  having 
Carl  Dixon  (Michael  Douglas,  son 
of  Kirk),  the  pacifist  hero,  sec- 
retly enlist  in  the  army  for  rea- 
sons that  aren't  clear  to  anyone, 
including  himself. 

It's  easy  to  understand  the  rea- 
soning behind  such  a  device;  it 
undercuts  the  usual  objections  to 
his  pacifism.  Unfortunately,  it  also 
undercuts  the  pacifism  itself  and 
produces  a  severe  confusion  of 
motivation. 

Transcends  flaw 

But,  to  the  credit  of  everyone 
concerned,  Hail,  Hero  manages,  in 
large  measure,  to  transcend  what 
seems  to  me  a  very  serious  flaw. 

This  is  mainly  because  Miller 
for  better  or  worse,  doesnt  try 
to  make  the  film  work  as  a  whole, 
but  concentrates  instead  on  get- 


HAIL,  HERO;  REGENT  THEATR E 
by  Dion  McGrath 


men  to  have  long  hair,  He  would 
have  given  it  to  them."),  but  it's 
justified  by  the  fact  that  it  works. 

Michael  Douglas  seems  a  lit- 
tle unsure  of  himself,  but  does 
remarkably  well  in  a  difficult  role. 

Everyone  else  is  excellent. 
Miller's  film 

But,  it  is  Miller's  film.  The 
subtle  but  powerful  visual  state- 
ments make  it  clear  that  Miller 
is  the  real  creator  of  Hail,  Hero. 
If  you  want  to  put  him  in  with 
the  auteur  idols,  it's  where  he 
belongs. 


Film  has  simple  chart) 


IF  IT'S  TUESDAY,  THIS  MUST 
BE  BELGIUM,  THE  LOST  MAN; 
MAYFAIR 

by  A  If  Crvderman 

There's  a  lot  of  simple  charm 
in  a  movie  like  If  It's  Tuesday, 
This  Must  Be  Belgium,  Simple 
charm  that  cynics,  especially 
young   cynics,   would   call  corn. 

It's  an  old-fashioned  movie 
the  sense  it's  concerned  with  things 
like  love,  sentiment  loneliness  and 
especially,  old-fashioned  fun,  ra- 
ther than  new-fashioned  sex.  hate 
and  destruction. 

It's  all  done  with  a  nice  touch 
by  director  Mel  Stuart  and  scen- 
arist David  Shaw.  Any  movie  con- 
cerning the  adventures  of  a  score 
or  more  of  people  on  one  of 
those  fly  now-pay  later,  nine  coun- 
tries in  18  day,  European  tours 
offers  tremendous  possibilities. 
Some  of  which  are  never  real- 
ized mind  you,  and  cliches  are 
not  notable  by  their  absence,  but 
nobody  is  complaining  too  loudly 
between  mnny  good  laughs. 

With  actors  like  Ian  MiShane  and 
Suzanne  Pleshette,  backed  by  the 
likes  of  Murray  Hamilton,  Sandy 
Baron,  Marty  Engels,  Peggy  Cass 
and  Norman  Fell  who  all  do  pleas- 
antly competent  or  good  jobs, 
you're  aw.iy. 


The  ribbon  on  the  packac 
catchy  title  song  written  h  's 
ovan,  who  also  appear- 


song  in  a  youth  hostel. 

Providing  dramatic  sunDnw 
Mayfair  this  week  is  rnor?^ 
usual  Hollywood  fare.  Sidne  ^ 
tier  does  nothing  outstanJ  ^1 
The  Lost  Man,  directed  arS"*  I 
ten  by  Robsrt  Alan  Arthur.  ^ 


The  film 
except  for 


s  interesting  in  „ 
Joanna  Skirnu"? 
attractive  Canadian  neweom>0 
her  lawyer  father  in  the*  r!* 
the  cast  is  Negro  (except  f0r~  "* 
of  those  nasty  pigs),  it  ^0 
make  the  picture  any  better  ■ 
a  little  more  interestine.     1  ^ 

Sidney,  the  leader  of  a 
which  robs  a  couble  of  fuJp 
thousand  from  a  payroll,  i5  ,Vo[r5 
ed  in  the  getaway.  A  couple; 
man  were  killed  in  the  ge^. 
too,  so  every  cop  in  the  cm 
is  prowling  around  and  shootJ 
it  out  with  m  ambers  of  the  w! 
till  only  poor  Sidney  is  left. 
Pressure  too  much 

He's  trying  to  get  out  of  ton 
but  the  pressure  proves  too  im 
In  the  final  scene,  there  they 
wounded  Sidney  as  the  Establish 
ment  closes  in.  The  ship  that 
take  them  away  is  on  the  oBk 


Love,  sentiment,  lonliness  and  old  fashioned  fun. 


Add  an  overgenerous  number  of 
guest  stars  in  over-too-quick ly 
bit  roles  and  you  can  play  star- 
spotting  too.  Lovely  things  like 
Anita  Ekbsrg,  Joan  Collins,  Virna 
Lisi  and  EIso  Mirtinelli  keep  bob- 
bing in  and  out  again  plus  even 
shorter  shots  of  John  Cassavetes 
and  Vittorio  de  Sica. 

With  several  running  gags,  espe- 
cially Aubrey  Morris  as  the  slight 
of  hand  souvenir  thief,  it  becomes 
a  very  enjoyable  package  indeed. 


side  of  the  fence.  Will  they  na| 
it?  Not  a  chance. 

Neither  does  the  movie.  Twove 
good  films  at  the  Mayfair  r  _ 
week.  John  Schlesinger's  fjl 
From  the  Madding  Crowd  and  P»| 
ip  Saville's  version  of  OedipdJ 
the  King. 


Exhibition  of  Canadian  prints 
geared  for  students 


Almost  succeeds 
ting  as  much  as  possible  out  of 
each  scene.  This  doesn't  entirely 
overcome  the  faults  in  the  total 
work,  but  it  does  make  for  some 
very,  very,  good  scenes. 

And  at  least  one  great  scene. 
In  a  home  for  the  aged,  two  in- 
mates dawdle  at  a  chess  game, 
making  pointless  moves,  trying 
desperately  to  put  off  going  to 
bed  because  they  are  afraid  of 
dying  in  their  sleep.  An  old  man 
lies  in  his  bed  whimpering  because 
he  is  ninety-one  years  old  and 
terrified  of  dying,  and  there  is 
nothing  he  can  do  but  lie  there 
and  sob.  The  scene  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  evocations  in  the 
cinema  of  the  fear  of  death  and 
the  inevitability  of  death. 

David  Manber's  script  could  be 
a  little  more  subtle  ("If  God  wanted 


On  Thursday  and  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 20-21,  from  10:00  to  10:00 
there  will  be  an  exhibit  of  con- 
temporary Canadian  prints,  called. 

It  is  sponsored  by  the  Carleton 
Alumnae  Association,  and  is  or- 
ganized and  arranged  by  Profes- 
sor Marie-Louise  Funke  of  the 
Art  Department. 

It's  a  good  collection  of  prints: 
a  selection  of  prints,  one  of  se- 
veral by  each  of  many  artists,  was 
made  by  Miss  Kathleen  Fenwick. 
the  Curator  Emeritus  of  prints 
and  drawings  at  the  National  Gal- 
lery. 

And  it's  for  students. 
Prints  were  chosen  as  they  are 
an  exciting  art  form  that  is  none- 
theless within  the  price  range  a 
student  can  afford;  there  is  a  great- 
er chance  that  non-collectors  will 
become  interested  in  graphics  if 
they  feel  they  can  buy.  Thev  will 
be  sold,  by  ballot,  at  7:30  sharp 
on  Friday  evening,  with  Prof. 
Charles  Haines  acting  as  Master 
of   Ceremonies.  The  showing  is 


quite  informal  and.  Miss  Funke 
hopes,   "it  will  be  a  fun  thing!" 

There  will  even  be  a  door  prize: 
catalogues  of  the  prints  will  go 
on  sale  for  around  $1;  on  these 
will  be  numbers  which  can  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  draw  for  a  print  of 
Alan  Ginsburg  by  Harold  Town 
(a  Toronto  artist  who'se  done  some 
illustrations  for  Leonard  Cohen). 

For  those  who'd  like  to  know  more 
about  the  history  of  the  prints 
and  something  about  their  char- 
acteristics, or  even  those  who'd 
like  to  talk,  Miss  Funke  will  hold 
informal  "tours"  of  the  prints 
from  12:00  to  2:00  on  Thursday. 
November  20. 

The  place  is  the  New  Univer- 
sity Commons  Lounge. 

The  money  goes  back  into  Carle- 
ton. 

This  exhibit  is  for  stu*.  .,ita  and 
not  just  outside  collectors:  it  pro- 
vides a  fascinating  contrast  with 
the  graphics  section  of  the  up- 
coming National  Gallery  Exhibit  on 
Indian  &  Eskimo  Art. 
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Alumni  drop  B  ball  birds 
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by 


Don  Cutty 


•  Saturday's  72-63  loss  to 
»S,T  Ravens'  basketball 
■'"Sv  Brown  developed  a 
"'*e  0f  the  old  Frank 

"f'uke  c'air  must  have 
had  to  choose  between 
^.nd  Lancaster,"  said  the 
on  81 

■     referring  to  the  guard 
„i  his  starting  five,  which 
.  m  the  air.  The  two 

:Wcandi*tesioi:thejobH.J^ 
and  Bill  Buchanan,  didn't 
niwn  too  much  to  choose 
■n  the  contest,  and  a  third 
,!Je  Dave  Montagano,  also 
j  a  'lot  of  poise, 
three  of  them  will  see  a 
action  this  weekend  again- 
terloo  and  McMaster,"  said 
'■I  think  the  big  test  will 
e  McMaster  game  when  I 
.ee  which  one  can  handle 
,'if  the  best  under  pressure. 
11  throw  everything  from  a 
ourt  to  a  full-court  press 

hree  guards  handled  the  ball 
n  Saturday'sgame,  and  Buch- 
also  looked  impressive  with 
unp  shots  from  the  top  of 
v.  While  some  fans  express- 
rprise  when  Buchanan  shot 
d  of  passed  on  a  couple  of 
■on-two  breaks,  it  was  all 
jing  to  plan. 

on't  mind  him  taking  those 
iters,"  said  Brown,  "be- 
lt's a  high  percentage  shot 
m.  Also,  with  two  forwards 
ing  in,  we  have  a  good  chance 
troi  the  boards." 
guard  slot  is  the  only  posi- 
pen  on  the  starting  five  and 
i  plans  to  take  a  good  long 
it  the  candidates  in  the  two 
:  this  weekend.  He  will  also 
third  opportunity  before  the 
regular  season  game  when 
a  Tech.  come  to  the  Ra- 


vens' Nest  Tuesday  evening. 

Last  Saturday  it  was  simply  a 
case  of  young  legs  and  old  moxy 
that  enabled  the  alumni  to  down 
the  Ravens.  The  young  legs  were 
supplied  by  Devon  Woods  and  play- 
ers such  as  Tom  Gorman  and 
Bill  Coveney  provided  the  know- 
how. 

Woods  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
player  on  the  court,  as  time  after 
time  he  stole  the  ball  from  the 
Birds,  and  he  was  also  good  for 
nine  points  on  offense.  Gormanand 
Coveney  had  10  each. 

The  Ravens  would  have  won  it 
if  their  big  gun,  Denis  Schuthe. 
had  played  one  of  his  average 
games.  But  he  was  far  below 
par,  hitting  on  three  for  16.  a 
20  percent  snooting  average.  He 
was  good  for  only  seven  points. 

Dave  Medhurst  and  Hugh  Reid 
played  strong  games  in  the  scor- 
ing and  rebounding  departments, 
with  Medhurst  collecting  19  points 
and  Reid  13.  Bill  Buchanan  had 
nine. 

Tom  Ryan  played  as  though  he 
just  couldn't  believe  he  was  on 
the  same  court  as  Tom  Gorman. 
Cliff  Lebrun,  Denis  Schuthe.  Dave 
Medhurst  et  al.,  but  once  he  gets 
rid  of  his  nervousness  at  being 
in  the  big  league  he  should  be  a 
very  valuable  addition  to  the 
Ravens.  He  took  only  one  shot 
in  the  game  and  it  was  good  for 
two  points. 

"His  weakest  point  is  hisdefens- 
ive  eame."  said  Brown,  ""but  he 
did  a  reasonable  job  Saturday," 

After  looking  at  the  video  tape 
of  the  game,  Brown  cited  the 
Ravens  lack  of  game  experience 
as  a  unit,  their  split  second  hes- 
itations before  passing  off.  the 
number  of  turnovers,  and  the  way 
they  anticipated  cuts  by  the  re- 
ceivers as  the  main  reasons  for 
the  defeat. 

But  the  game  is  behind  them 
now.  As  Vince  Lombardi  of  the 


HOCKEY: 

BASKETBALL: 

3ivic  Centre,  Saturday 

Raven's  Nest  Tuesday 

at  2.30  p.m. 

at  8.15  p.m  . 

Ravens  vs  Laval 

Ravens  vs  Canton  U. 

At  it  again  tomorrow  boys? 


Women's  Athletics 


V  Jryoms: 

sam  -  contact  Peggy  Ed- 
m  the  Athletic  Office. 
^  team  -  turn  up  at  the 
-arome  this  Sunday  at  10:30 
'r  contact  the  Athletic  Of- 

******  ******  ******  ***** 

ural: 

U  -  starts  on  Nov.  27, 
jwrested  should  leave  their 
1  U]e  Athletic  office. 
™dU  -  games  set  for  this 
y  have  been  cancelled.  The 
will  be  resumed  next 

******  ******  ******  ***** 
S^ay  Carleton  will  be 


hosting  the  Ottawa  Valley  Invita- 
tional volleyball  tournament.  Come 
out  and  see  the  Robins  in  action 
against  top  competition.  First 
game  is  at  11  a.m. 
*****  ******  ******  *********** 

last  weekend  saw  yet  another 
smashing  football  victory  fo  r 
Carleton  as  our  powerful  Pow- 
der-Puff team  destroyed  the  Ot- 
tawa 'Soft  Riders',  with  a  crush- 
ing 18-0  victory. 

It  was  Carleton  all  the  way  as 
the  girls  showed  a  great  deal  of 
poise  and  class. 

When  the  violence  subsided  and 
the  smoke  cleared,  Margo  Scand- 
rett  (Carleton)  was  elected  Most 
Valuable  Player.   


Green  Bay  Packers  often  said, 
"It  is  now  time  for  the  big  push." 

With  three  games  before  their 
league  opener  against  arch-rival 
McGill  a  week  from  today  in  Mon- 
treal, the  Birds  will  be  ready  for 
them.  They  should  develop  more 
cohesion  this  weekend  when  they 
get  two  more  games  under  their 
belt,  so  we  should  be  looking  at 
a  better  squad  Tuesday  evening. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  will 
win  against  the  Americans  from 
Canton  as  they  usually  have  a  very 
strong  team,  but  it  will  give  them 
that  much-needed  game  experience 
before  Friday. 

So  that's  Tuesday  evening.  8:15 
at  the  Ravens'  Nest.  This  game 
was  originally  slated  for  Wednes- 
day in   Canton  but  was  altered 

after  the  schedules  were  printed. 
*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 

Alumni  game  scoring:  Alumni- 
Tom  Gorman,  10;  BUI  Coveney, 
10;  Devon  Woods,  9;  Cliff  Lebrun, 
8;  Dave  Gorman  8;  John  Scobic 
7;  Pat  O'Brien  5;  Wayne  Kilfoyle, 
4;  Dwight  Gibson  4;  Geoff  Mace 
3;  Jim  Murray  2;  Barry  Nicholds  2. 
Ravens  -  Dave  Medhurst,  19;  Hugh 
Reid.  13;  Bill  Buchanan,  9;  Denis 
Schuthe,  7;  Pat  Byrne.  5;  Dave 
Montagano.  4;  Tom  Ryan.  2;  Brian 
Cavan.  2;  Bruce  Giddings,  2;  Bob 
Buchanan,  1;  Brian  Fraser. 

Raven  basketball  fans  should  stay 
tuned  to  radio  station  CKPM  for 
details  of  the  Ravens'  weekend 
games  which  will  be  on  the  air 
as  soon  as  possible  after  game 
time.  The  station  will  be  carrying 
complete  details  of  Ravens' 
basketball  and  hockey  games 
throughout  the  season. 

Ice  fun  finished 


Tim  Miedema 

Dave  Medhurst  (No  40)  and  Wayne  Kilfoyle  (No  50)  stretch  during 
last  Saturday's  Alumni  clash. 


Real  test  tomorrow 


by  Tom  Sterritt 

Promising  talent  and  a  dismal 
pre-season  exhibition  record  arc 
the  main  credentials  thatour hock- 
ey Ravens  will  take  to  the  Civic 
Centre  tomorrow  afternoon  for 
their  home  opener  against  the 
University  of  Laval. 

Time  has  elapsed  for  the  Ravens! 
They  have  failed  to  prove  them- 
selves in  their  four  exhibition  en- 
counters to  date,  (tying  one  and 
losing  another  last  weekend).  That 
gives  them  an  unimpressive  0-3-1 
record  in  pre-season  play. 

The  Red  and  Gold  from  Laval 
are  not  going  to  make  it  any  eas- 
ier for  the  Ravens  in  their  home 
opener.  Laval  was  the  big  team 
last  year,  ending  regular  season 
play  in  a  tie  with  Carleton  but 
taking  first  place  on  the  basis 
of  their  two  wins  over  the  Birds 
out  of  a  possible  three  games. 

Getting  back  to  exhibition  play  for 
a  moment,  the  Itavens  were  on 
the  road  last  weekend  in  an  at- 
tempt to  improve  on  their  0-2 
record.  Friday  night  in  Lennox- 
ville  they  met  Bishop's  University 
and  had  to  settle  for  a  3-3  tie. 

In  a  game  featured  by  rough  and 
at  times  chippy  play,  the  Ravens 
failed  to  capitalize  on  some  gold- 
en opportunities.  They  fell  be- 
hind 2-1  after  the  first  period 
with  Bill  McDonnell  notching  the 
lone  Raven  marker. 

The  second  period  saw  a  rever- 
sal in  scoring  as  the  Ravens  got 
goals  from  Jim  Wilson  and  Wes 
Peters  while  holding  Bishops  to 
one  tally.  The  third  period  went 
scoreless  leaving  it  in  a  deadlock. 

Despite  their  definite  edge  in 
play  the  Ravens  failed  to  cash 
in  on  some  fine  chances  and  in 
reversal  they  gave  Bishop's  two 
goals  as  a  result  of  penalties. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  Ravens 


reverted  to  their  losing  form  as 
they  were  drubbed  7-2  by  Sher- 
brookc. 

The  game  was  relatively  close 
after  two  periods  with  the  home 
team  holding  a  3-2  margin.  In 
the  third  period  Sherbrookc  un- 
leashed 26  shots  at  Raven  goalie 
John  Lee,  turning  four  of  them 
into  goals,  while  Carleton  could 
muster  only  five  shots  at  the 
Sherbrookc  net.  Overall  it  was 
43-17  in   favour  of  Sherbrookc. 

Tom  Barklcy  and  Pete  I-cnosky 
took  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
couple  of  shots  which  resulted  in 
Raven  goals. 

*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 
Jim  Kcon  and  Wayne  Small  didn't 
make  the  weekend  trip  but  are 
expected  to  play  against  laval  to- 
morrow. 

*****  ******  ******  ***** 

The  only  trio  that  has  given  the 
Ravens  any  punch  scoring  wise, 
is  the  lino  of  Tom  Bark  ley,  Wayne 
Stanley  and  Bill  McDonnell.  They 
have  accounted  for  six  of  the 
ten  Carleton  goals  in  exhibition 
play.  The  Birds  have  averaged 
less  than  three  goals  per  game 
in  their  four  exhibition  tilts,  hardly 
impressive. 

*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
not  one  Raven  player  is  a  right- 
handed  shooter.  This  has  posed  as 
a  problem  to  coach  Bryan  Kealey 
as  he  has  had  to  adjust  many 
natural  left-wingers  to  playing  the 
right  Mde.  It  can  lend  to  be  a 


Jim  Keon  has  yet  to  play  in 
a  regular  game  and  Kealey  hopes 
that  his  presence  tomorrow  will 
add  some  spark  to  linemates  Curly 
Gordon  and  Jim  Wilson.  Wilson 
has  been  one  of  the  unlucky  for- 
wards trying  to  convert  from  left 
to  right  wing. 


*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 
John  Ileslop.  Wayne  Small  and 
Wes  Peters  will  be  re-united  to- 
morrow. The  line  was  one  of  the 
best  in  O.Q.A.A.  competition  last 
year  and  finished  in  the  top  four 
of  the  scoring  race. 
*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 

Goal-tending  honours  are  aques- 
tion  mark  at  the  moment.  The  Ra- 
vens have  all-star  Rick  Benning 
as  well  as  Andy  Molino  and  John 
Lee.  All  have  played  well  to  date, 
as  to  who  will  start  tomorrow's 
game  is  stikl  in  doubt. 
*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 

Tomorrow's  game  is  a  big  one 
for  the  Ravens.  They  have  the 
talent  and  the  potential  but  haven't 
been  able  to  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether in  a  winning  cause  thus 
far. 

It  seems  that  in  Varsity  sports, 
a  team  isn't  given  the  time  to 
work  out  all  of  the  kinks.  A  team 
is  given  a  limited  exhibition  and 
season  schedule.  There  is  no  room 
for  mistakes;  in  order  to  win  a 
championship  a  team  must  win 
nearly  100  per  cent  of  their  league 
contests. 

Take  a  look  at  football!  Our  Ra- 
vens ended  the  season  with  a 
respectable  4-1-1  record.  Yet, 
to  be  assured  of  a  conference  title 
they  would  have  had  to  go  unde- 
feated. 

Hockey  is  no  exception.  The  object 
is  to  win  them  all.  Time  is  always 
your  foremost  enemy.  There  is 
no  tomorrow  in  college  hockey. 
A  team  has  to  play  heads-up  hock- 
ey at  all  times,  something  the 
Ravens  have  failed  to  do  thus 
far. 

*****  ******  ******  ******  ***** 

At  any  rate,  see  you  tomorrow 
at  the  Civic  Centre.  Game  time 
is  2:30,  come  out  and  support 
your  team. 
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Vietnam  Moratorium  November  13,  14,  15 

The  war  in  Vietnam  affects  Canadians. 

Our  raw  materials  are  used  to  manufacture  weapons. 

We  provide  tacit  consent  for  the  actions  of  America  in  Vietnam. 

By  not  acting,  we  condone  all  war,  any  war. 

Carleton  students  and  faculty  are  demonstrating  today  and  tomorrow  in  support  of  the  moratorium. 
Today  on  the  quad.  12:30  -  1:00,  a  silent  demonstration. 
Tomorrow  on  Parliament  Hill,  1:00  pm,  a  march  through  Ottawa. 
Join  them. 


for  lorri 


we  walked  together 

along  the  invisible  edges 

of  a  dying  sea 

trying  to  hear 

what  will  never  be  spoken 

and  running 

into  the  storm 

your  hair  gave  motion 

to  the  wind 

how  alone 

the  living  remain 

Tunnel 

It's  such  a  hurried  pretence,  this  passing 

one  another 
A  feigned  confidence,  the  way  we  traverse 

these  caves 

Alone  because  we're  afraid, 
So  afraid  to  seem  alone 

and  always  the  eyes 

like  to  confess. 


Oh,  but  please,  don't  let  me  Earth  Child 

alarm  you 
I  only  mean  to  harm  you. 

Who  said  you  could  be 

my  wind; 
Blowing  my  hair  about 

like  wild  brown  fingers, 
Making  me  look  a  different 
way, 

Catching  my  breath  before 
you  blow  again? 
But  don't  let  me  alarm  you. 

Who  said  you  could  be 
my  rain; 

Giving  my  feet  dark  wet 
shadows, 

Washing  the  sleep  from  my 
face, 

Running  between  your  crystal 
finger-lets? 


And  who  said  you  could  be 

my  sun; 
Drying  my  skin  to  dusky, 

deep,  dark, 
Bringing  my  face  to  the 

open  air, 
Turning  life  to  a  song? 


Tell  me,  who  asked  you; 
Or  is  it,  who  asked  me 

to  be 
Your  earth  child? 


But  what  then,  is  to  be  understood, 
Heavens  to  understand 
Words  to  mean 
Smiles  to  be  real 
Insides  to  touch. 


to  a  lover  of  cattails 


Green  rose,  I'll  pour  my  pain 
black  sunlight  through  your  lips 
and  you  will  blossom  darkly 
with  my  tears. 


behind  a  pane  of  indifferent  glass 
in  a  cold  room  white 
and  paralyzed  with  darkness 
we  watched  with  children's  eyes 
as  continents  of  angry  clouds 
assembled  for  yet  another  meeting 
without  warning  or  consideration 
they  disfigured  the  defenceless  space 
where  the  sky  begins 
leaving  only  a  handful  of  raving  crows 
to  patrol  the  deserted  gates 
ambassadors  of  sunset 
in  robes  of  fading  gold  and  living  black 
pleaded  for  peace  and  promised  stillness 
but  the  envoys  of  fury 
through  arms  and  cunning 
won  the  debate  that  led  to  war 
scarcely  bom  the  wind 
rioted  in  the  flooded  streets 
in  the  anarchy  a  hunchbacked  oak  died 
bis  body  cold  upon  the  ground 
lighting  the  candle  upon  the  stone 
i  looked  into  your  silent  eyes 
.and  saw  the  horizon  of  a  different  world 
safe  kept  our  bodies  close  and  warm 
while  defeated  clouds  buried  their  dead 


at  night,  now, 

when  all  is  black,  and  quiet, 
and  we  play  at  death 


or  pretend 
to  be  in  love 
and  fondle  lovers' 
skin,  softly  petting, 


i  wander,  half  afraid, 
down  cobwebbed  corridors 
of  precious  death 


afraid,  and  yet  inviting 
other  dimension  men 
to  appear,  to  reappear; 
to  use  my  mind  for  seconds 
hoping 

they  will  talk  of  life. 


but  no-one  comes, 
i  shut  my  eyes 

and  curse  the  more  than  bitter 
souls 

that  leave  me  Ci  know  they're  weeping 
all  about  me)  unaware  of  peace. 


if  you  read  my  words,  my  mind, 
and  love 
all  life, 
all  life; 

and  if  you're  softly  breathing, 

waiting,  waiting; 

and  i  am  dead: 

call  me.  i  will  come. 


St.  Catherine  Street 


Dark  days  of  mist  and  rain 
When  the  ladies  walk  bare-breasted 
Along  St.  Catherine  Street, 
Looking  for  lost  lovers. 


Eyes  crouch  along  walls, 

My  footsteps  bruise  the  torn  limbs. 


Catch  me  now  in  your  cement  fingers, 
Among  mist  and  rain,  o  city, 
And  my  heart  will  be  the  pulse 
Of  your  walls,  my  desire  the  sweat 
Of  your  walls,  and  my  sleepless  nights 
The  blood  rivers  beneath  your  streets. 


The  pale  retina  moon  listened  through 
The  mist,  above  where  twilight  spat 
Convulsive  rain. 


Eyes  meet  eyes,  to  hold  and  lose 
Among  tired  sheets.  Hope 
Shudders  only  between  close  bodies. 
Life  twists  and  sighs  only  in 
The  dark  rooms  where  lips  share 
A  sing'e  warmth. 


Beat  on,  thirsty  sidewalk 
Where  my  ladies  caress 
Bare-breasted  the  velvet  night 
And  ten-hundred  thousand 
Screams 

Muffled  by  the  traffic's  roar. 


Munich  like  a  summer  rain 

The  chestnut  blossoms  drifted  down  into  the  foam 

of  golden  beer, 
like  the  leaves  were  later  carried  onto  the  table  tops 

soaking  in  the  drops, 
and  scattered  by  the  wind; 

as  the  beer  garden  summers  emptied  into  autumn, 

like  the  laughter  that  ended  with  the  draft. 

And  the  summer  months  were  warm  -  though  often  damp, 

so  that  the  leaves  hung  dead, 

heavy  in  the  hazy  wilting  days 

green  along  the  cobbled  boulevards 

and  along  the  Isar's  banks. 

Sometimes  the  unripened  chestnuts,  thistle  green, 
bounced  on  the  cobbled  streets 

and  when  you  trampled  them,  they  left  a  brownish  stain 
later  to  be  washed  away  by  the  frequent  summer's  rain. 
And  with  the  summer  showers,  the  umbrellas  came  to  life 
sprouting  in  the  streets,  an  overgrowth  of  blackness 
to  mourn  for  the  weather  that  had  died, 
to  mourn  for  empty  garden  tables  and  the  dripping 
chairs  leaned  against  the  puddled  tops 
when  the  beer  was  brought  inside. 
In  the  evenings  Leopoldstrasse  teemed  with  girls  in 
their  bright  flower  dresses 
sitting  in  Konditoreis,  with  their  tray  of  ice, 
or  by  the  artists'  stands,  lit  by  dangling  gaslights 
in  the  crowded  sidewalk  lights. 


The  Defeated 


You  sat  In  your  pinnacle  loft 

lyying  to  hide  the  shame 

Of  your  weeping  loins 

But  I  saw  your  rapunzel -hair-ladder 

And  climbed  to  repair  your  tears 

You  put  a  silver  wall  arcund  your  smile 
And  all  I  could  see  was  my  own  wonder 
tleflected  in  your  naked  eyes 


I  only  wanted  to  kiss  you 

But  you  stood  naked  before  my  mirror 

And  pointed  out  your  chains  in  sorrow 

And  when  I  found  the  key 

Yrur  freedom  lecame  my  master 

And  your  joy  my  whip 

Even  in  that  moment  of  passion 
And  fusion  you  melted 
With  a  whisper  of  anot'-er's  name 
D>  ing  on  the  bloodstained  sheets 

And  your  amendments  became  scars 
On  my  tattered  dreams  again 


Such  Days  Are  Famous 


suicide 
hangs  before 
you 

laughs  behind 

your 

ashes 


you  Janus 

who  waits  up 

on  the  train  bridge 


Your  hands  are  like  leaves, 
fluttering  in  the  wind, 
showing  sunlight 
through  veiny  skin. 
They  fall  crumpled  into  mine 
torn,  defeated, 
Beautiful  in  their  death. 


Oh  my  poor  lovely, 
Strong  you  were  -  as  a  tree 

strong  and  wild 

with  lovers  in  every  wind. 
Now  you  lie  toppled, 

roots  grasping  the  sky. 
Your  life  flows  into  earth. 


I  have  cut  you  down  with  my  heart 
You  shall  foed  the  flames  forever 

as  I  take  you  piece  by  piece 

for  my  own  - 
Living  inside  of  you, 

You,  my  fortress, 

I,  your  captured. 


dark  eyed  skies  hold  your  breath 
hate  to  hand  it  back 


Water  is  good 

because  it  exists  without  hiding, 
moves  without  confusing 


From  Nan-Cas-Lu:  A  Note 


consider,  when  water  sprays  tight 
against  your  skin, 

how  my  lips  have  crossed  your  body 


As  a  mere  foolish  girl  I  loved  my  toys. 


consider  when,  drinking  of  water 
it  caresses  cool  your  throat 
Md  flows  unobtrusive  in  your  veins, 
tow  my  love  has 

become  you 


Mostly  I  recall  the  fragile  lily  buds 

Fashioned  by  my  mother 

From  pale  rice  tissue. 

Placed  in  a  jar  of  still  water 

they  blossomed  so  slowly,  so  carefully, 

while  descending  to  the  bottom. 


Today  it  rains  because  you  are  not  here. 


moving 

before 
a  smooth  slow  time 


i  heard  the  snap 
of  a  deep  earth 
wound 


then 

'  watched  you 
spray  green  strokes 
or»  white  paper 

<teep  years  slipped 
erey  haired  words 
between  the  lines 

sea  weed  fingers 
slow  strokes 
10  white  paper 


clearly 

it  is  the  sky  slung  low 


dying  again 

before  a  final  burning 


it  is  the  time  that  shakes 
its  inward  turning 


dragging  through  leaves 
the  sun  a  sure  swelling 


a  circle  left  me  singing. 


I  would  draw  your  eyes  to  me 
melting  them  as  magnets  touch 
in  deep  metal  twilight, 
know  you  as  earth  unspells 
spring  from  ice. 


you  give  me  palms  of  joy 
circles  of  blood  and  sun 
cherries  in  bleak  seasons 


You  bow  as  a  m 
I'll  bend  low  St 
tuned  to  the  smf 
Swaying  prjDudly 

Smiling 


Through  the  restless  haze 

The  wreck  of  fire  is  easily  seen: 

In  one  second  while  I  stare 

In  the  mirror  and  see  it  strive, 

Cinders  and  flesh  in  the  thick  shadows 

Where  the  secrets  gather  and  fade<( 

I  hear  in  the  silence 

The  splinters  of  song  catch  fire  and  burn. 


I  see  you  as  a  mirror,  sometimes 
A  cottage  white  against  the  grey  sea 
Bending  with  the  seaweed  stems 
Or  dancing  in  the  light  of  flames 
Carried  on  the  tiring  waves. 


I  remember  that  peak  of  drought 
And  the  engines  coughing 
Where  rock  and  barley  grew. 
I  see  your  smile  and  the  world  & 
The  words  tumbling  like  falling  r 
And  the  fire,  as  hungry  as  time, 
Eats  the  pilings,  the  jagged  unit}1 
That  was  once  the  face  of  manyf 


imiidora  '70 


The  boat  has  come. 
,  On  the  interior  wharf 
I  find  a  box 
With  my  name. 


1  take  it  home 
And  open  it  privately. 
Now  I  cannot  write. 
At  the  window  I  see 


The  exploding  city 
And  in  the  blind  streets 
A  fumbling  mob 
Turns  my  way 


Prayer 

Burn  our  daily  language 
until  it  is  consumed 
as  bridegroom  and  bride 
destroy  all  temples 
but  the  sweet  cement 
that  unites  them  perfectly 
and  we  call  the  name 
with  tongues  of  fire 


Forever  is  too  long  so  say  "I  love": 

Tomorrow,  I  will  be  another  man, 

And,  though  we  try  to  hold  what  we  can, 

Yet  other  thoughts  will  more  our  passions  move. 


If  I  could  find  a  world  in  your  caress, 
Or  an  escape  from  time,  and  life,  and  pain, 
Then  would  we  lie,  never  to  rise  again, 
Exploding  in  a  green  foreverness. 


But  time  will  soon  put  passion  into  flight, 
And  morning  soon  will  steal  the  spell  away, 
And  we  must  sometime  rise  and  face  the  day. 
The  living  sun  will  kill  the  heat  of  night. 


So,  let  us  sieze  the  short  hour  that  we  borrow, 
And  let  us  swear  to  love  until  tomorrow. 


My  winter  is  smoothed  back 
freedom  from  sheets  of  snow 
blankets  of  ice. 
You  touch  me  like  the  spring 
bend  my  bones  with  light. 
You  thrust  roots  deep  within  me 
my  body  is  a  tangled  field 
shuddering  with  growth. 


J£  nE  s^metpHn.  «,m  Night.knots  youtarny  thoughts 

and  solid  song 
ltorld  through 

J'  ftom  my  fmgers. 


""dies  liKesome  spring  sun  i  ^  s£rs 

rJTand  solid  song  n 
$  world  through 


the  dark  water  from  these  cliffs 
seems  full  of  hidden  lights, 
so  deep  the  jump 
blood  spreading  into  sleep  .  .  . 
but  falling  found  only 
mirrors  in  the  ground* 


your  lips  are  winter 
fline-season 

tfet  within  a  velvet  sky; 
My  body  sleeps  warmed 
within  sips. 


my  eyes  blacken  darkness 
all  the  blossoms  of  the  night 
are  still-born  in  theii  scent. 


two  are  one 
ebb 

ing  together,  as  the  lights  of  day 
fuse  into  darkness: 
through  all  the  world's  turning 
our  touch  is  sure. 


we  are  autumn 

shadows 
walking  with  tapers  of  leaves 
walking  the  wind 
into  darkness. 


Twisting  ii>  darkness 

a  fish  caught  by  your  kiss, 

twined  in  your  arms. 

Playing  you  taught 

till  suddenly  your  hand  clasps: 

you  drag  me  out  of  water 

body  heaving  blunt 

eyes  knife  silver. 


Shaky,  quiet  calm  serene 
Jiminy  wind  is  me 
My  soul  of  leaves 
You  taunt  and  lose. 


To  Tom 


A  child  with  a  seive  of  sea 
and  fluorescent  hands 


You  draw  out  strange  smiles 
weave  me  water  quilts 
with  brightly-patched  pasts. 
Your  lips  are  poppies 
blossoms  brushing 
(Just-cold. 

Your  eyes  are  numb-smooth 
drowsing  in  infinity 
to  waken  to  a  dream. 
Pastel  skeleton 
S'xed  with  pain 
stained-glass  bones. 
UeeI_y_ou 

fojman  and  serpent  lady 
loving  through  a  womb  of  light 
^nii  in  a  stretched  season 

^n  God  bind  me  now 
lroir*  loving  soft  ghosts! 


homecoming 

i  did  not  intend 

to  stay  a- 

way  so  long. 

going  out  to  mail 

a  letter,  leaving  the  door 

unlocked,  i  could  not 

find  my  way  back 


now,  after  a  long  absence 

i  have  arrived  home. 

nothing  has  changed  here,  but 

everything  is  different. 

it  is  warmer,  and 

the  red  cushion  leaning 

in  my  chair  throbs,  the  chair 

itself  is  much  greener 

than  i  remember  it. 

my  books  lean  on  the 

shelves:  their  pages  rustle,  like 

lovers'  whispers,  or  the  sigh 

of  sheets  momentously  disarranged. 


i  cannot  remember  where 
i  have  been,  i  must  have 
cried,  perhaps  because 
i  could  not  see  my  way, 
for  my  eyes  are  red. 
even  now  the  redness 
is  fading. 


switching  off 

the  lights,  one  by  one,  and 
in  the  usual,  accepted  order, 
in  the  warm  dark,  I  sit 
before  my  window,  and  watch, 
between  the  pale  transparent 
leaves,  the  ponderous 
couplings  of  dark 
gigantic  stars 


sept.20/69 


in  this  (own  walls 
grow  around  me.  when  i  open 
my  mouth  words 
become  stones,  red 
bricks,  smeared  with  blood; 
my  hands  spew 
mortar  everywhere 


i  am  a  stone  woman 

in  a  slone  town,  the  streets, 

the  grey  houses,  wall 

me  in.  and  further  in,  the  blood 

seeping  through  my  veins  is 

heavy  with  dusl 

and  stiffening 


i  must  stop  speaking,  laying 
these  bricks  like 
sterile  rectangular  eggs,  in  rows 
around  my  feet,  my  waisl, 
m.\  clumsy  shoulders,  i  close 
my  eyes  and  blindly  step 
forward,  and  they  shred  into 
tissue  paper  decorations, 
flimsy,  useless 


my  grey  flesh 
melts  and  twists  into 
softness,  naked,  a  body  with  breasts 
and  thighs  that  are  warm 
that  move  as  i  move,  and  i 
am  moving 


Beautiful  in  your  sleep 
carved  as  blown  glass 
body  frosted  smile, 
l  ime  itself  would  dip  its  wings 
beak  brush  in  the  darkness 
low  to  your  lips. 


your  memory  bruises 
marks  my  life 
autumn  leaf  on  snow. 


My  life,  transfused  with  death, 
must  sleep  awhile  before  it  heals: 
before  it  really  breathes, 
learn  to  balance  sun  and  slone. 
My  blood  is  infused  with  earth 
flows  thick  like  black  honey; 
1  lie  heavy,  weep  rain. 

sea. 


running  on  furry 
grass  towards  the  undulating 
trees  on  the  horizon,  the  stone 
medusa  town. is  left  behind  - 
and,  somewhere, 
walls  are  falling 


oct.12/69 


i .  noil  whiteman/  from  nan-cas-lu:  a  note  (rendered  Irom 
the  original  Vietnamese  of  In- i/u  (6th 
century  b.c.) 

iohn  baglow  'pandora  '70  /  "through  the  restless  .  .  ." 
sii  \o  hroha  '  for  lorri  /  to  a  lover  of  cattails  / 
Catherine  '"shaky  ...  ."/      alan  cohcn/"at  night  .  .  ." 


murray  long 


marg  yco/  something  is  missing  /open  letter  '  masks        Klaus  schocnbergcr  /  munich  like  a  summer  ram  plmtography: 

homecoming  /walls  .  .  ,  ... 

lance  ware  /such  days  are  famous  /  then  eric  bawdeli 

alien  hansen  '  tunnel  peter  burrows  (nude) 

roberi   schwarzmann '/ st.  Catherine  street  '"water  is  good  .  .  ."  lyn  machon  /"moving"  ;u.|. 

dion  m<  .'rath  /"forever  is  too  long  .  .  ."  lawrenco  mathews /  prayer  murray  long 

peggy  \  an  is  /earth  child/  the  defeated  ian  c|,acrwick/  i  only  wanted  to  kiss  you 

r.  noil  nhilcman  /  from  nan-cas-lu:  a  note  (rendered  Irom  „  .  ,  / 

the  original  Vietnamese  of  [u-ize  Cf>lli       deirdra  lavender/  "your  memory  bruises  /  we  are  autumn/ 
century  b  c  )  •  "night  knots  ..."/ "i  would  draw  /  green 

iohn  toRlow  <  pandora  <7o'/ "through  the  restless  .  .  .»  ^'^T  .T/v  ^yoTbta^n  .  .  A 

sti  vc  hreha  '  for  lorri  /  to  a  lover  of  cattails  /  <<yoll  |J0W  _  _  <y  ''twisting  in  darkness"/ 

oalhorine  '"shaky  .  .  .'•»/      alan  cohen  /"at  night  .  .  ."  "ffll  "inter  .  .  ."/  to  torn  /"my  life,  transfused/ 

uiuieunc      mm)  „  ."/"the  dark  water"/  "beautiful 


,ow  NUG  election  voting 
night  jeopardize  parity 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

heated  senate  debate.  Tues- 
the  university  senate  com- 
es on  over-crowding  had  its 
'rt  accepted  but  found  itself 
'ved  into  non-existence, 
•  senate  polarized  almost  im- 
lately  into  two  separate  fac- 
i  one  supporting  the  over- 
(<Jing  committee  chairman, 
;  John  Ruptash,  and  one  at- 
mg  his  stand. 

Monalism  and  personalities, 
1  lo  university  president  Dav- 
1  Dunton's  dismay,  played  a 
e  role  in  the  final  decision 
e  senators. 

^ough  the  report  was  accepted, 
Ef)t  senators  and  student  mem- 
'"sisted  it  was  a  non-report 
ttlat  it  did  not  make  any  real 
Emendations.  They  voted 
Js*  accepting  the  report. 
Jt*sh  told  the  senate  the  en- 
,ent  situation  had  hardly 
Eed  over  last  year. 
^  lectures  could  be  supple- 
^  by  laboratory  groups,  sug- 

"Je  report. 
J*8"  added  that  in  situations 
^  Professors  couldn't  beheard 
'ackboards  not  seen  clearly, 
lernSUal  aidS  woul(1  solve  the 

nfrit1  C0Uncil  president  Lorenz 
W  opened  the  dissenting 
lt:  outlining  complaints  on  the 

es  fn<*  l'ie  cornm'ttee  'n  a 
°f  questions  aimed  at  Rup- 

'■Jidt  asked  if  the  conclusions 
^./eport  were  all  that  the 
e'ttee  came  up  with  and  if 
We»"e  sufficient. 


Ruptash,  after  a  tongue-lashing 
of  Schmidt's  approach,  answered 
that  the  conclusions  were  not  all 
they  came  up  with  but  the  report 
contained  only  those  that  were 
relevant  at  this  point. 

In  answer  to  another  of  Schmidt's 
questions,  Ruptash  said  the  com- 
mittee did  not  consider  the  stu- 
dent-faculty ratio  in  the  univer- 
sity and  answered  a  flat  "no" 
when  asked  if  the  financial  sit- 
uations of  various  departments 
were  studeied. 

Problems  of  getting  enoughteach- 
ing  assistants  and  the  money 
to  pay  them  was  considered. 

Ruptash  said  that  this  situation 
was  examined  in  regard  to  grad- 
uates. 

A  major  problem  faced  by  the 
committee  was  one  of  getting  cor- 
rect statistics. 

This  task  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  a  single  committee  member, 
F.T.  Kirkwood,  NUA  Rep.  in  re- 
ligion. The  date  collected  did  not 
coincide  with  figures  from  the 
registrar's  office. 

When  asked  by  Schmidt  which  set 
of  statistics  was  used,  Ruptash 
said  that  the  inconsistency  of  the 
figures  was  not  important  in  that 
the  dates  of  the  collected  materia! 
differed  which  could  account  for 
discrepancies. 

Schmidt  asked  if  the  committee 
had  considered  the  shift  in  enrol- 
ment to  the  arts  faculty.  Ruptash 
said  the  committee  had  consider- 
ed this  aleged  shift  but  found  that 
it  was  not  significant  when  com- 
pared to  last  years  enrolment 
break-down. 

Student  senator  David  Wolfe  in- 


sisted the  report  said  nothing. 
He  objected  to  the  committee's 
"mechanistic  approach",  and 
questioned  the  value  of  using  sta- 
tistics, "You  can  use  statistics 
to  prove  anything  you  want,"  he 
said. 

Using  an  example  from  the  re- 
port, Wolfe  turned  some  data 
around  and  proved  exactly  opposite 
the  point  that  the  report  originally 
made. 

Wolfe  asked  the  chairman  where 
they  got  the  figure  of  1 60  that 
denoted  an  acceptable  number  of 
students  per  class.  Kirkwood  an- 
swered that  the  figure  was  agreed 
on  in  a  committee  "bull  session". 
At  the  bull  session,  160  students 
was  the  largest  number  that  could 
be  heard  by  a  professor  of  normal 
lung  power. 

Violent  objection 

Professor  Love  violently  objected 
to  some  of  the  figures  that  the 
student  senators  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  wererefer- 
ing  to.  He  said  that  on  the  aver- 
age the  class-rooms  were  larger 
than  the  classes  that  occupied 
them. 

Love  expressed  the  wish  that  sen- 
ators would  refrain  from  making 
"half-baked  statements  not  backed 
up  by  facts." 

In  a  clearand  unemotional  speech, 
committee  member  professor 
George  Rosemeof  political  science 
summed  up  his  thoughts  on  the 
problem.  He  said  that  the  state- 
ment that  there  was  not  enough 
large  class  rooms  was  false, 

Roseme  referred  to  the  problem 
of  over-crowding  as  "immense". 
He  said  that  whether  or  notaclass 


by  Ian  Anderson 

It  didn't  take  long  to  count  the 
New  University  Government  elec- 
tion ballots  Wednesday  afternoon. 

Low  turnouts  in  every  constitu- 
ency made  it  possiblefor electoral 
officer  Robin  Findlay  and  one  as- 
sistant to  count  all  the  ballots 
in  well  under  an  hour. 

Turnouts  ranged  from  a  high  of 
92,8  percent  in  graduate  journal- 
ism, where  13  people  voted,  to 
a  low  of  five  and  a  half  percent 
in  second  year  english,  where  13 
people  voted.  Graduate  chemists 
with  a  63  percent  turnout,  cast 
17  votes. 

Ph.D  political  science  was  the 
only  other  constituency topull over 
half  of  the  eligible  voters;  the 
turnout  was  55,5  percent,  15  peo- 
ple. 

Over  40  of  the  60  constituencies 
filled  in  the  NUG  elections  were 
by  acclamation, 

Findlay  was  disappointed  with 
the  turnout,  as  were  members 
of  the  New  University  Government 
study  report  committee,  which 
worked  over  the  summer  evaluat- 
ing the  present  NUG  structure  and 
outlinging  changes  in  the  system. 

Post-Xmas  referendum 

(A  referendum  will  be  held  after 
Christmas  on   their  proposals.) 

"It's  disappointing  and  embar- 
rassing," said  NUG  study  com- 
mittee member  Stan  Winer, 

"It  very  much  weakens  the  posi- 
tion student  council  can  use  to 
press  for  parity,"  he  said. 
Council  communications  commis- 
sioner David  Balcon  was  more 
forceful. 

"Students  just  don't  givea  damn," 
he  said.  "And  they  have  nothing 
to  give  a  damn  about.  NUG  is 
irrelevant  and  students'  council 
is  irrelevant." 


NUG  study  committee  co-chair- 
man Judi  Stevenson  believes  stu- 
dents just  don't  understand  what 
NUG  is  all  about. 

"They  don't  perceive  theimport- 
ance  of  NUG  for  their  own  ex- 
istence at  Carleton,"  she  said. 

Stevenson  believes  the  poorturn- 
out  will  affect  the  drive  for  par- 
ity. 

"The  senate,  in  my  opinion,  will 
use  any  justifiable  method  to  op- 
pose parity,"  she  said, 

"This  appears  to  be  a  justifi- 
able reason." 

University  president  Davidson 
Dunton  was  "very  sorry  more 
students  didn't  present  them- 
selves," 

Council  community  programs 
commissioner  Marlys  Edwardh, 
who  also  sat  on  the  NUG  study 
committee,  said  "Every  one  of  us 
is  extremely  disappointed  in  the 
turnout.  Students  can  change  their 
environment  -  but  they  just  don't 
know  how,"  she  said. 

Three  ties,  in  english,  psy- 
chology, and  political  science, 
were  resolved  by  the  flipping  of 
a  coin. 

Electoral  officer  Findlay  used 
this  method,  rather  than  calling 
new  elections,  after  consultation 
with  senate  electoral  officer  T.J. 
Scanlon,  and  with  student's  coun- 
cil executive. 

English  department  results  were 
in  doubt  until  the  counts  were 
made  because  there  was  evidence 
seals  on  the  ballot  boxes  in  which 
ballots  were  stored  had  been  tam- 
pered with. 

But  seals  on  the  envelopes  in- 
side the  box,  containing  the  eng- 
lish department  ballots,  had  not 
been  tampered  with,  soFindlayand 
a  member  of  the  judicial  commit- 
tee declared  the  results  of  the 
election  valid. 


Mark  Fuwci'tt 

iok  these  few  ballots  to  involve  students  in  the  government  of  their  university.  But  not  many  stu* 
;s.  And  not  much  involvement.  Not  many  people  voted  for  the  not  many  candidates;  that's  why  it 
;  less  than  an  hour  to  count  the  NUG  ballots  shown  above. 
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wate  accepts  report,  dissolves  committee 

Overcrowding  report  draws  student  ire 


was  poor  or  excellent  was  not 
necessarily  a  function  of  size.  He 
said  that  he  had  had  large  classes 
which   were  both  good  and  bad. 

Student  committee  member 
Marlys  Edwardh  was  unhappy  that 
the  committee  took  a  mechanistic 
approach.  She  told  senate  that  she 
was  told  by  Rputash  that  teaching 
effectiveness  was  "none  of  our 
business", 

People  won't  listen 

She  explained  her  absence  from 
the  last  two  sittings  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

"You  can  only  sit  so  long  with 
people  who  won't  listen,"  Edwardh 
said. 

Robin  Findlay,  student  sena- 
tor and  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, said  that  the  committee  would- 
n't look  into  the  160  number  de- 
cided on  by  the  committee  or 
the  problem  of  laboratory  supplt- 
ments  to  the  lectures  with  large 
enrolment. 

Kirkwood  said  that  the  lack  of 
time  made  it  impossible  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  teaching  ef- 
fectiveness. Fellow  committee 
member  Edwardh  felt  that  "to 
ignore  the  problem  because  of  no 
time  was  ridiculas." 

Senate  take  blame 

Professor  Joseph  Scanlon  said 
that  the  report  should  not  be  cri- 
ticized on  the  grounds-  that  it 
is  hasty  and  preliminary.  He  said 
that  the  senate  asked  for  a  hasty 
and  preliminary  report  and  should 
be  the  ones  to  accept  the  blame 
for  its  omissions. 

Professor  Scanlon  said  that  the 
committee  failed  todefine"alarge 


class"  and  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  conflicting  research  in 
the  field.  He  asked  that  the  sen- 
ate should  consider  going  into 
research  and  take  a  look  at  the 
problem  of  Library  facilities  and 
growing  enrolment. 

Muni  Frumhartz  said  that  the 
senate  was  guilty  of  acting  too 
hastily  on  rumors. 

"The  senate  might  learn  a  les- 
son not  to  proceed  on  a  tidal 
wave  of  hysteria,"  Frumhartz 
said, 

Edwardh,  although  not  a  senator, 
was  given  full  speaking  priveleges 
at  the  meeting.  She  said  the  com- 
mittee did  not  go  to  the  crux  of 
the  problem. 

She  said  that  the  whole  lecture 
system  should  be  looked  at  for 
it  could  be  the  key  to  over-crowd- 
ing. 

Not  physical  state 

She  said  that  over-crowding  is 
not  a  physical  state.  When  a  stu- 
dent perceives  that  he  isn't  learn- 
ing and  blames  this  on  over- 
crowding, then  a  problem  does 
definitely  exist. 

Frumhartz  said  that  actual  class 
size  is  not  as  important  as  other 
factors.  These  other  factors  can 
then  be  related  to  class  size.  He 
said  that  some  way  must  be  found 
to  supply  committee  members  with 
accurate  date. 

The  morion  to  accept  the  report 
was  passed  with  only  two  votes 
against.  The  friction  between  com- 
mittee members  which  became  ap- 
parent at  the  senate  meeting  caus- 
ed a  motion  to  disband  the  com- 
mittee to  be  moved. 

It  was  passed  unanimously. 
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A  Eucharistic  Celebration 

in  up-dated  Roman  Catholic  tradition 

is  celebrated  each  Sunday 

at  11.00  in  Room  209 

in  the  Commons. 


carleton  university 


this  week 


public  lectures  > 


Tonight  •  A  lecture  by  Professor  D.  M.  Norland,  Associate  Professor  of 
Economics  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  "Development  Strategy  In  Tropical 
Africa",  Theatre  D,  8:30  pjn.,  Friday,  November  21,  1969.  Professor  Nowlan's 
special  interest  in  tropical  Africa  led  to  a  post  as  senior  transportation  econ- 
omist In  Tanzania's  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  and  Development  Planning 
in  1966-67,  and,  more  recently,  to  his  appointment  as  Project  Director  of 
a  Joint  Tanzanlan-Canadlao  international  Development  Agency  Project  which 
includes  development  of  a  project  analysis  and  evolution  unit  In  the  Tanzanlan 
planning  ministry.  As  Director  of  this  project.  Professor  -Nowlan  visited 
Dar  es  Salaam  in  February,  1969.  and  will  be  there  again  In  September,  1969. 
Professor  Nowlan 's  publications  Include  a  number  of  papers  on  the  problems 
of  economic  development  in  tropical  Africa. 

A  lecture  by  Professor  F.  Tatham.  Professor  of  Geography,  York  University, 
"The  Art  and  Trade  of  the  Geographer  -  *A  Personal  View",  Alumni  Theatre, 
8:30  p.m.,  Thursday,  November  27.  1969.  Professor  Tatham.  Ph.D.,  Clark 
University,  Is  Master  of  McLaughten  University.  He  has  for  many  years 
written  and  spoken  about  the  philosophy  of  Geography,  Its  relationships  with 
other  fields  and  Its  contributions  to  scholarship.  These  contributions  especially 
In  Geography  In  the  Twentieth  Century  (Methreen,  1967}  have  been  closely 
studied  by  many  generations  of  students.  He  Is  currently  preparing  a  work  on 
German  Geographers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  which  will  probably  come  to 
be  regarded  as  yet  another  standard  work  from  his  pen. 

A  conference  to  be  held  at  Carleton  University  November  27,  28.  and  29, 
1969,  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs,  Carleton 
University,  and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  "An  Analysis 
or  the  Recommendations  and  Implications  of  the  Report  of  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission on  International  Development." 


Program 

Time  Event 

Thursday       Public  Lecture  -  An  Economic  Evalu- 
November  27  ation  of  the  Commission's  Recommend- 
6:30  p.m.      ations.  Gordon  Goundrey,  Member, 
Commonwealth  Secretariat  In  London. 

Friday  Plenary  Session  -  Regional  Implications 

November  28  The  Implications  for  Asia  -  Saburo 
9i00  a.m.       Ohlta  Member,  Commission  on  Inter- 
national Development  and  President, 
Japanese  Economic  Research  Centre. 

The  Implications  for  Africa  - 

Gordon  Goundrey 
The  Implications  for  Latin  America  - 
Enrique  Iglesias,  Inter -American  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C. 

12:00  noon  Lunch 
2:00  p.m.      Workshop  Sessions 
8:30  p.m.      Public  Lecture  -  After  the  Report  - 
What  Now?  ■  -  Lester  B,  Pearson 

Saturday        Plenary  Session  -  A  Critical  Analysis 
November  29  Montague  Yudelman  and  others 
9:30  ajn.       Vice-President  of  the  Development 
Centre  of  the  Organization  Tor  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 


Alumni  Theatre 


Second  Floor  Lounge -New 
University  Commons  Bldg. 


art  exhibitions 


Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft"  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  wall  hangings, 
weaving  and  needlework  from  the  German  Federal  Republic  will  be  on  display 
In  the  foyer  of  the  H.M.  Troy  Science  Building  from  November  19  to  December 
10.  On  loan  from  the  German  Embassy,  the  exhibit  will  be  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  12  midnight  (except  Sunday).  The  display  has  been  arranged  by  the  Landes- 
gewerbeamt  Baden  Wurttemberg  In  collaboration  with  tho  Goethe  Institute  in 
Munchen. 

t^H^'.f'V  "V^?  01  ""I?18  ■*  Can*dlan  artJsts  -  tonight.  Sponsored  by 
tarloton  University  Alumnae  In  conjunction  with  tho  university's  department 
of  art,  the  exhibition  and  sale  will  feature  89  prints  submitted  by  51  artists 
from  across  Canada.  The  prints  will  bo  on  display  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
in  the  lounge  of  the  Now  Commons  Building  at  Carleton  University.  All  prints 

will  be  sold  by  balloting  which  begins  at  7:30  p.m.  tonight. 


drama 


Cwleton  University  theatre  workshop  presents  a  programme  of  experimental 
toeatrc.  Two  original  playlets  and  routine:  "Servant*  of  the  People"  -  bv 
^wm^1""?  Ghettl  5V*1  -,pMrther"-by  DonBouzok.  also  "A  Small  Divinity" 
-  by  William  Lane,  will  be  performed  on  November  28  and  29,  1969  at  8:00 
^^'VJ.  "torson  Hall,  Students  Lounge.  Admission  Is  tree.  For  information 
call  Debra  Frcodmanat  728-7243. 


Department  of  English  and  Committee  of  Fine  Artprosont  "The  Killing  of  Stater 
George    by  Frank  Marcus  on  November  19  to  22,  (n  the  Alumni  Theatre  af 
p.m.  Tickets:  Public  $1.50,  Students  9  75  /  " 
at  the  Treble  Clef  and  at  the  door. 


In  Room  400,  Peterson  Hall, 


coming 


Friday,  November  21: 

Dr.  Peter  Krousser  will  present 
his  unusual  views  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  science  at  an  informal 
seminar,  4th  floor,  Patterson  Hall, 
8:30  p.m.  Party  follows.  (B.Y.O.B.) 

Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft,  an 
exhibition  of  contemporary  wall 
hangings,  weaving  and  needlework 
from  the  German  federal  republic 
will  be  on  display  in  the  foyer 
of  the  tory  building  from  Novem- 
ber 19  to  December  10.  On  loan 
from  the  German  Embassy,  the  ex- 
hibit will  be  open  from  8  a.m. 
to  12  midnight  every  day  except 
Sunday. 


Truffaut  Film  Festival  "Fah- 
renheit 451"  H.M.  Tory  Science 
Building  Theatre,  4,  7  and  10 
p.m.  Admission  75  cents. 

"The  Killing  of  Sister  George" 
by  Frank  Marcus,  Alumni  Thea- 
tre, 8  p.m.  Admission  Students: 
75  cents.  Others:  $1.50.  Tickets 
available  in  Room  400  Pater  son 
Hall,  Treble  Clef  and  at  the  door. 

Public  Lecture:  Africa  '70  Series, 
"Development  Strategy  in  Tropi- 
cal Africa",  by  D.M.  Nowlan,  As- 
sociate Professor  of  Economics, 
University  of  Toronto,  8:30  p.m. 


Mfo  ROYAL  CANADIAN 
i^X^     MOUNTED  POLICE 


Are  you  interested  in  a  rewarding 
career  in  law  enforcement?  We 
offer  you  an  unlimited  variety 
of  investigative  and  administrative 
duties  in  the  fields  of  Science,  law, 
Engineering,  Commerce,  Arts  and 
Business  Administration.  Our  brochure 
is  available  at  your  placement 
office.  Interviews  will  be 

held  on  campus  November  24th  and  25th,  1969. 


Grad  Photo  Proofs 


At  The 


RAVEN  OFFICE 


HOURS 

Monday  to  Thursday  •  1:00  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 
Monday  to  Friday    -    6:00  p.m.  to  8:00  p  in  . 

(except  thursdays) 


or  contact: 
EDDA  COLOUTTI 
ROOM  370,  RUSSEL  HOUSE 

Ph.  237-4126 
$3.00  Deposit  or  Proofs 


ATTENTION 

CAPITAL 

WARD 

VOTERS 

Elect 

GARRY 

GUZZO 

ALDERMAN 

Telephone 

725-2110  - 

233-6313 

Theatre  B. 

Saturday,  November  22. 

Truffaut  Film  Festival  , 
Kisses",  H.M.ToryS°uL  « 
ing  Theatre,  7  and 
mission  75  cents.  p,tH 
"The  Killing  of  Sister  r. 
by  Frank  Marcus,  Alum.,- 
8  p.m,  Admission  stni;1" 
cents,    Others:  $1.50*!} 
available  In  Room  inn  3 
Hall,  Treble  Clef  and  at  J?, 

•Four  people  with  various,, 
instruments  entertain  at  tk 
Coffee  House,  1119  Bron«T« 
from  8:00  p.m.  to  1:00  a  °" 
bers   admitted   free;  •* 
cents. 

Icarus  -  Dance  and  ConM 
super  group  will  be  in  j,, 
teria  from  8:30  on.  Admt,. 
$1.00  or  $1.50  a  coupleT? 
cilities! 

Radio  Carleton  presents  as 


complete  with  several 


radio 


sonalities,  in  the  main  m.; 
lounge  at  10:00  a.m.  Admi 
free.  (Who'd  pay?) 

Sunday,  November  23: 

Candidates  for  mens'  badsj 
team  are  invited  to  wort  a 
the  gymnasium  -  2:00  to 
Information:  728-3618  -  or 
letic  Department. 

Second  annual  Jewish  Book 
begins.  Sponsored  by  Hillel 
fair  runs  three  days,  from 
a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  AdmlssL 
free.  Place:  Jewish  Commi 
Centre,  151  Chapel  St. 

The  arts  undergraduate  socie 
sponsoring  three  showings  { 
7:00  &  10:00  p.m.)  of  The  F 
and  some  cartoons  in  Theatr 
A  US  members  pay  50  cents;  of 
75  cents. 

Tuesday,  November  25: 

Carleton  staff  is  Cordially 
to  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Q 
ton  office  at  8:00  p.m.  Adm' 
is  free.  Refreshments  will 
served. 

Science  Fiction  seminar  to 
cuss  the  best  SF  of  1969  by' 
&  Wollheim  being  held  Iron 
to  9:00  p.m.  in  room  560 ' 
Second  term  booklist  will  be 
ned.  Everyone  who  signed  it 
the  course  is  urged  to  ' 

ISA's  International  Week  '70 
mittee  meeting  in  room  w 
at  12:30  p.m.  All  ethnic  anJ 
guage  clubs  are  invited^  to 
two  representatives  to  sit  ift 
help  plan  the  programme, 
interested  parties  are  also 
come  to  join  the  committee, 

Wednesday,  Nov.  26: 

•The  folk  music  club  pW 
noonhour  entertainment  inH* 
A,  from  12:30  to  2:00  p." 
cents  admission  fee. 

Friday,  November  28: 

Three  plays  by  Carleton  l*j 
sity  theatre  workshop. 
of  the  People"  by  I** 
Ferlinghetti,  "Panther"  W, 
Bouzek  and  "A  Small  D>» 
by  William  Lane.  251  ™" 
Hall,  8  p.m.  Admission  free. 

Elvis  fans  can  see  their 
his  immortal  'Jailhouse 
the  Egg.  The  Blues  Club,  w» 
sponsoring  this  flick  didn't  W 
the  times,  or  the  admiss'0" 

Carleton    University  The' 
Workshop  is  sponsoring  2  Pl^l 
and  1  routine;  Servants  "l 
People  by  Lawrence  Ferlfo*^ 
Panther  by  Don  Bouzek  r 
Small  Divinity  by  William 
(winner  of  CUDL  playwritW 
petition).  It's  free  -  too", 
PA  at  8:00  p.m.  Saturday 
as  well. 


Report  shifts  burden  from 
taxpayer  to  the  student 
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wjBONTO  (CUP)  -  Higher  educa- 
'    in  Ontario  will  be  financed  by 

Hvate  investment  instead  of  pub- 
L  (axation  if  the  government  ac- 
cepts the  recommendations  of  a 
recent  report  by  two  university  of 
Toronto  professors. 

The  long-awaited  report  from  the 


U  of  Vs  Institute  for  the  Quanti- 
tative Analysis  of  Social  and  Eco- 
nomic Policy  recommends  a  "con- 
tingent repayment  program  for 
student  financial  assistance" 
(CORSAP),  augmented  perhaps  by 
grants  related  to  need  through  a 
strictly  administered  means  test. 


No  faculty  will  sit  in 
students'  council  seat 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

Stormy  Tuesday  at  the  senate  saw 
the  passing  of  a  motion  to-  strike 
tde  controversial  clause  seven 
from  the  NUG  document. 
Clause  seven  stipulated  that  two 
members  of  the  faculty  be  in- 
cluded as  members  of  students' 
council. 

Objection  to  the  clause  came 
from  student  council  president 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  an  appointed 
member  of  the  senate.  He  de- 
nounced the  clause  as  a  "tit- 
for-tat"  arrangement,  the  students 
allowing  faculty  members  on  coun- 
cil in  return  for  students  as  mem- 
bers of  the  senate. 
Schmidt  stressed  the  fruitless- 
ness  of  having  faculty  members 
on  council  and  said  that  the  facul- 
ty members  could  only  act  as  an 
influencing  force. 
"If  they  want  a  pressure  group," 
Schmidt  said,  "then  they  should 
form  their  own  through  the  faculty 
association,  not  through  student 
council." 

Opposition  to  the  motion  to  re- 
move clause  seven  came  from  pro- 


fessor of  psychology  David  Bern- 
hardt who  felt  the  system  should 
be  tried  before  it  is  abolished. 
Some  confusion  arose  over  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  faculty 
members  had  already  been  sitting 
on  council.  Schmidt  said  the  first 
indication  he  had  faculty  mem- 
bers had  even  been  appointed  to 
council,  was  the  submitted  resign- 
ation of  professor  Naomi  Grif- 
fiths of  the  history  department. 

Not  knowing  who  the  representa- 
tives to  council  were,  Schmidt  said 
that  he  was  unable  to  notify  them 
of  meetings  and  give  them  agendas. 
At  this  point  senate  clerk  Couse 
said  the  members  had  not  in  fact 
bean  appointed,  lie  said  that  pro- 
fessor Griffiths  was  mistaken  to 
think  that  she  had  been  appointed 
to  council.  He  added  that  he  had 
only  asked  her  if  she  would  ac- 
cept the  job  if  offered,  but  had 
not  said  whether  or  not  the  ap- 
pointment had  been  confirmed. 

After  a  small  debate  on  the  nature 
of  the  NUG  constitution,  the  motion 
was  passed  with  12  for,  6  against 
and  38  abstentions. 


Rochdale  finances 
but  survival  expected 


rocky, 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  Rochdale  Col- 
ege  -  Canada's  only  student-run, 
w-operative  university  -  is  in 
inancial  trouble,  but  the  patient  is 
ixpected  to  survive. 
The  College's  failure  to  make  its 
November   mortgage  payment 
ouched  off  speculation  in  Toronto 
fiat  the  18-storey  college  on  Bloor 
'U  would  be  sold,  perhaps  to  the 
diversity  of  Toronto. 
But  Rochdale  sources  say  two 
jfter  alternatives  are  open: 
1  a  $1,500,000  refinancing  oper- 
b'on  as  suggested  by  the  12-man 
overning  council; 
an  appeal  to  Central  Mortgage 
nd  Housing  to  defer  payments 
"til  the  college  is  on  a  sounder 


financial  footing.  This  alternative 
depends  entirely  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  federal  government. 

The  latest  financial  crisis  in  the 
one  and  a  half  year  old  experiment 
was  sparked  by  a  slowdown  in  rent 
collection,  and  an  occupancy  rate 
of  only  84  per  cent  -  too  low  to 
cover  the  costs. 

Rochdale  has  since  evicted  all 
those  who  wouldn't  pay  their  rent, 
and  made  solid  arrangements  with 
others  expected  to  pay  when  their 
student  loans  or  Canada  Council 
grants  come  through. 

The  college  receives  no  govern- 
ment subsidies,  even  though  it  is 
classed  as  an  educational  institu- 
tional by  the  Ontario  government. 


Moratorium  vigils 
planned  Christmas  eve 

WASHINGTON  (CUPI)  -  The  monthly  series  of  mor- 
atoria  against  U.S.  involvement  in  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  contir  .•  December  12,  13  and  24,  Mor- 
atorium organizers  said  Monday. 

But  another  mass  rally  like  the  one  that  drew 
250,000  demonstrators  to  -Washington  last  weekend  is 
not  planned  for  several  months. 

"If  the  war  continues,  it  may  be  necessary  by 
spring  to  return  to  large  public  events,"  said  Sam 
Brown,  chief  spokesman  for  the  moratorium  com- 
mittee. 

Because  of  examinations  in  December,  the  organ- 
izers do  not  expect  the  strong  campus  demonstra- 
tions that  have  marked  the  two  previous  moratoria. 
The  protest  will  concentrate  instead  on  leafletting, 
discussion  sessions  and  other  local  activities. 

"Public  vigils"  and  special  church  services  are 
planned  for  Christmas  Eve,  Brown  said,  because 
"traditionally  Christmas  has  been  a  time  when 
people  turn  their  attention  to  'peace  on  earth.'" 

Meanwhile,  despite  remarks  by  U.S.  attorney-gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell  that  the  mass  demonstra- 
tion in  Washington  could  not  be  described  as  "peace- 
ful," a  Pentagon  spokesman  said  Monday: 

"Based  on  the  reports  we  have,  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  no  serious  injuries  and  no  major  damage  to 
property  (during  the  demonstration)." 


Such  a  program  would  shift  the 
financial  burden  of  higher  educa- 
tion from  the  taxable  population 
to  the  students  through  an  invest- 
ment agency  run  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  agency  would  issue 
bonds  to  private  investors  and 
students  would  take  out  loansfrom 
the  agency  to  pay  their  full  tuition 
and  living  expenses. 

When  the  student  makes  the  loan, 
the  agreement  will  specify  a  re- 
payment period  and  an  incomelevel 
to  be  used  in  fixing  the  repayment 
rate  in  the  case  of  married  wo- 
men not  participating  in  the  labor 
force. 

Other  students  will  repay  part 
of  the  loan  annually  with  a  fixed 
repayment  rate  against  theirgross 
annual  income.  The  student  con- 
tinues to  pay  until  either  the  re- 
payment period  ends  ortheprinci- 
pal  and  interest  of  the  loan  are 
paid  off, 

U  of  T  political  economy  pro- 
fesLors  David  Stager  and  Gail 
Cook  prepared  the  report  for  Doug- 
las Wright  of  the  Department  of 
University  Affairs. 

A,  R,  Dobell,  director  of  the  re- 
search project,  said  the  scheme 
would  answer  these  problems: 

*  the  rising  cost  oi  higher  edu- 
cation is  freezing  out  other  gov- 
ernment priorities; 

*  summer  employment  pros- 
pects are  unlikely   to  improve; 

*  as  access  to  higher  education 
extends  down  to  lower  income 
groups,  parental  contributions  will 
be  an  inadequate  source  of 
financing, 

"In  the  face  of  exploding  provin- 
cial expenditure  on  higher  educa- 
tion," writes  Dobell  in  the  report, 
"there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some- 
thing has  to  give.  The  report  ad- 
vocates the  evolution  of  a  social 
contract  under  which  those  draw- 
ing when  young  as  students  upon 
the  resources  of  all  the  commun- 
ity recognize  their  specific  ob- 
ligation: to  replenish,  according 
to  their  ability,  a  student  assist- 
ance fund  in  the  future. 

The  report  was  financed  by  the 
Ontario  government  and  the  Ford 
Foundation. 

Student  leaders  at  the  university 
were  cool  to  the  report.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  plan  puts  edu- 
cation on  the  capital  market  and 
turns  it  from  a  public  resource 
into  a  private  commodity.  In  line 
with  this,  it  perpetuates  the  myth 
that  education  is  for  the  individ- 
ual who  receives  it,  not  for  the 
community  that  (now)  pays  for  it. 

The  report  also  evades  the  ques- 
tion of  non-financial  barriers  to 
education  inherent  in  the  class 
structure  of  Canada,  The  plan 
sets  up  an  education  on  credit 
that  discriminates  against  the  low- 
er class  student  who  would  find 
such  a  large  debt  impossible  to 
bear. 

The  student  leaders  also  noted 
that  the  plan  is  intended  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  are  not  enough 
jobs  for  students  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  assumes  that  most  mar- 
ried women  will  stay  off  the  la- 
bor market. 

Pig  picked  as 
homecoming  queen 

BELLINGHAM,  Wash.  (CUPI)  - 
A  345-pound,  pregnant  pig  was 
elected  home-coming  queen  at 
Western  Washington  State  College 
Saturday,  defeating  the  other  can- 
dicate  by  an  overwhelming  10- 
to-one  margin.  Two  other  con- 
testants withdrew  when  they  found 
they  would  be  running  against  a 
pig. 

Grenalda  (the  pig)  was  sponsored 
by  the  college  rugby  team  as  a 
joke.  Because  of  her  delicate  con- 
dition, the  usual  ceremonial  heli- 
copter ride  and  red  carpet  were 
abandoned  in  favor  of  a  simple 
crowning  ceremony. 


Helm  I'.. rr.nl.  .  ,u  t 
Dane*  last  Saturday,  ! 
•re  Mary-Anur  Upkr, 


i  Sweetheart  Queen  from  this  btvj  of  lotelies  at 
b  shown  here  being  crowned  by  Mary  Wight,  last  J 
r  Wight,  Helen  Parmntee,  Kferyn  Ron  n  in*,  and  Mil 


Hleodor  Sweelh 
queen.  Lett  in  r 
inda  Athnnassoula. 


-Staff  Photo  Bp  Lacostn 

What  it  was  like  fifteen  years  ago... 

Referendum  to  decide 
beauty  contest  fate 

Beauty  queen  contests  might  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  if  women  at 
Carleton  decide  to  vote  against  them  in  a  referendum  to  be  held 
sometime  in  the  next  few  weeks. 

Council  voted  13  to  5  with  abstentions  to  hold  a  women-onlv 
referendum  on  beauty  queen  contests. 

The  referendum  will  ask  women  to  decide  whether  or  not  beauty 
queen  contests  should  be  held  at  Carleton,  and  will  ask  council 
to  take  action  on  the  basis  of  the  referendum  results. 

The  motion  was  introduced  by  Marlys  Edwardh,  who  wanted 
"to  ask  women  whether  women  want  to  go  into  beauty  contests." 

Males  will  not  have  a  vote  in  the  referendum. 

Debate  on  the  question  centred  on  the  right  of  women  to  take 
part  in  contests  even  if  a  referendum  vote  abolished  the  contests 
at  Carleton( 

But  Barb  Cameron,  who  works  in  the  birth  control  clinic,  re- 
jected the   right  of   women  to  take  part  in  contests  even  if 
they  want  to, 

"The  contest  isn't  important  -  the  values  implied  by  the  contest 
are  the  important  thing, 

"It's  the  image  of  women  people  get  because  of  these  contests 
that  is  oppressive  and  which  we  are  fighting  against,  A  girl  is 
judged  only  on  how  well  she  approximates  an  image  men  have  of 
her,"  she  said. 

At  one  point  in  the  debate,  beauty  queen  contests  were  compared 
to  commidity  contests.  "There's  little  difference  between  judging 
cheddar  cheeses  and  dahlias  and  judging  women, "  said  a  girl 
in  the  crowd  of  students  gathered  to  watch  debate. 

Former  Company  of  Young  Canadian  fieldworker  Graham  Deline 
agreed  with  most  members  of  council  that  "contests  don't  mean 
much  one  way  or  another. 

"What  some  people  feel  is  that  the  values  perpetuated  in  beauty 
contests,  we  see  as  models  of  what  women  are  supposed  to  be, 
and  some  women  feel  they  have  to  model  themselves  after  these 
people." 

"It's  degrading  to  women,"  said  a  spectator. 


...and  what  it  was  like  this  year 
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Senate  ignores 

The  university  senate  is  getting  good  at  ignoring 
problems. 

The  senate  committee  on  overcrowding  presented 
its  report  on  Tuesday. 

And  while  the  committee  report  itself  ignored  the 
fundamental  problem  of  classes  and  of  education  at 
Carleton,  the  senate  compounded  the  error  by  failing 
to  deal  with  the  report  in  any  effective  way,  and  by 
isnoring  or  belittling  the  attempts  of  any  senator  - 
student  or  faculty  member  -  who  did  try  to  ques- 
tion its  relevance. 

The  committee's  narrow-minded  terms  of  reference 
might  indeed  be  all  it  could  have  been  expected  to 
deal  with  in  the  short  time  it  was  given  to  work 
with,  but  a  report  concluding  that  some  classrooms 
have  blackboards  which  cannot  be  seen  from  every 
part  of  the  room;  that  some  lecturers,  repugnant 
as  the  idea  might  seem  to  them,  should  use  audio- 
visual aids;  and  that  deans  of  departments  must 
keep  a  keen  eye  out  for  overcrowded  classes,  doesn't 
really  solve  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  "overcrowding"  isn't  that  162 
people  are  registered  in  a  course  with  159  chairs. 

The  problem  of  "overcrowding"  Is  that  those  162 
people  are  trying  to  achieve  something  meaningful, 
are  trying  to  acquire  some  sort  of  knowledge,  in 
a  situation  made  for  half,  or  a  third,  or  a  tenth 
of  162  people. 

It's  ail  in  how  it's  taught,  not  in  how  many  rows  of 
desks  how  many  feet  apart  and  from  the  front  there 
are. 

The  senate  accepted  what  recommendations  there 
were  in  the  report,  but  it  then  dissolved  the  com- 
mittee because  the  seven  members  -  four  faculty, 
three  student  -  could  no  longer  work  together. 

Which  must,  of  course,  say  something  for  the 
applicability  of  the  report. 

And  with  the  committee  dissolved,  the  long-term 
report  which  was  to  have  been  delivered  on  December  1 
is  left  up  in  the  air. 

Like  a  hot-air  balloon. 

Like  the  report  on  overcrowding. 

Easy  to  blame 

It  would  be  easy  to  blame  the  disastrous  New  Un- 
iversity Government  election  turnout  on  lack  of 
student  interest. 

Or,  on  lack  of  student  awareness. 
Or,  on  lack  of  student  concern  for  his  place  in 
the  university. 
Or,  on  lack  of  student  desire  for  involvement. 
Probably  all  of  those. 
But  most  probably  the  last 

Not  trying  to  get  something  doesn't  mean  you 
don't  want  it. 

It  just  means  you  don't  want  it  until  you  can  do 
something  with  it. 

We're  snug  and  dry 

It's  hard  to  judge  a  tidal  wave  of  want  when  we're 
sitting  snug  and  dry  in  The  Carleton  office. 
But  a  lot  of  people  have  rippled  into  the  office  in 
the  past  few  weeks  and  dripped  drops  of  despair 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  location  of  the  peoposed 
Arts  I  building  on  the  presently  open  side  of  the 
quad. 

It'll  block  off  the  quad,  they  say. 
It'll  cast  an  ugly  shadow  across  the  quad,  they  say. 
It'll  look  like  a  20  foot  phallic  symbol,  they  say. 
It'll  ruin,  the  view  down  towards  parliament  hill, 
they  say. 

And  things  like  that. 

We  wonder  -  good  for  the  soul,  to  worry  about 
the  opinions  of  others  -  whether  these  complaints 
are  really  valid. 

Until  we  find  out,  we  can  offer  some  solutions. 

The  building  could  be  put  on  wheels  and  moved 
around  to  accommodate  different  people's  desires 
for  different  views. 

It  could  be  sheathed  in  rubber. 

It  could  be  ringed  with  lights  to  somehow  keep 
the  shadows  away. 

It  could  be  made  of  transparent  plastic,  to  save 
the  view. 

Or  maybe  it  could  be  moved.  Occupying  a  building 
site  will  look  very  silly. 


^angus 


Did  you  ever  reach  the  point  in 
writing  an  essay  of  something 
where  you  have  about  half  an  hour 
to  the  deadline  and  you  have  two 
pages  to  fill  and  you  simply  cannot 
think  of  anything  to  write?  Your 
hands  begin  to  shake,  your  mind 
is  a  complete  blank,  and  you  start 
checking  our  travel  folders  to  see 
if  you  can  get  out  of  town  between 
now  and  the  deadline?  You  know 
beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
you  simply  cannot  write  a  thing. 
The  floor  is  littered  with  crump- 
led sheets  of  Carleton  essaypaper, 
each  with  one  sentence  written 
on  it.  Panic  sets  in. 

That's  the  point  I've  reached  with 
this  week's  column,, 


It  isn't  that  there  are  not  things 
to  write  about.  There  are  dozens. 

Like  the  fact  that  the  new  Miss 
Canada  comes  from  Carleton  - 
which  indicates  nothing  at  all  ex- 
cept that  Ottawa  too  is  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  shifts  in  the 
standards  of  beauty  imposed  by 
the  advertising  industry. 

Like  the  fact  that  Marlys  Ed- 
wardh,  community  program  com- 
missioner, was  censured  by  coun- 
cil for  not  selling  poppies  for  No- 
vember H,  when  what  council 
should  have  done  was  voted  a  dec- 
laration of  support  for  Marlys' 
refusal  to  participate  in  a  mean- 
ingless commemoration  of  the  men 
who  died  to  keep  the  world  free 


This  moming  I  stood  at  the  front 
door  of  my  apartment.  Hesitant. 
Afraid  to  move.Iwatchedpeoplego 
by.  Some  talking.  Some  laughing. 
Some  watching  me,  I  knew  there 
was  something  wrong  butlcouldn't 
put  my  finger  on  it.  I  checked  my 
person  and  everything  seemed  in 
order  -  even  the  most  personal. 
Still,  I  stood  there  wondering  the 
way  you  usually  do  when  you  think 
you've  forgotten  something  im- 
portant. 

The  door  opened  behind  me.  It 
was  my  room-mate.  As  usual,  he 
was  breathing  heavily  and  foaming 
at  the  mouth.  He  wore  a  large 
newspaper  hat,  a  nose  warmer,  a 
large  checkered  cape,  a  left  ski 
on  his  right  foot,  a  right  skate  on 
his  left  foot,  a  hockey  stick  in  his 
right  hand,  a  deflated  football  under 
his  left  arm  and  a  half-chewed 
puck  in  his  hand.  Sticking  out  from 
underneath  the  cape  was  the  port- 
able television  he  had  chained  to  hi  s 


waist.  I  asked  him  where  he  was 
going.  He  didn't  answer.  He  just 
hobbled  his  suffering  down  to  the 
bus  stop. 

I  ran  back  inside  and  picked  up 
my  protest  signs,  "PEACE  IX 
VIETNAM"  "BAN  THE  BOMB" 
"TWO,  FOUR,  SIX,  EIGHT.  OR- 
GANISE AND  SMASH  THE 
STATE"  "REPLACE  DAVIDSON 
DllNTQX",  etc.  , . .  Then  I  picked 
up  my  little  bag  of  grassand  water- 
pipe,  my  books,  peace  medalions 
and  truth  literature,  etc, ...  and 
proceeded  to  joinmyroom-mateat 
the  bus  stop, 

I  asked  him  where  he  was  going, 
"To  work,"  he  said. 

And  he  asked  me  where  I  was 
going.  "To  classes,"  I  said. 

Well,  my  friends,  it's  a  neces- 
sity that  we  all  start  the  day  off 
right,  now  isn't  it?  It  pays  to  stop 
and  think,  even  if  its  just  for  a 
moment,  when  you  feel  you've 
forgotten  something  important. 


for  American  investment. 
Like  the  fact  that  the  NUG  nom 
inations  didn't  even  fill  all  the 
vacancies,  whichprovesonceagain 
that  there  is  no  point  in  partici- 
pation without  power,  and  that  most 
students  know  that,  It  also  shows 
that  what  NUG  has  been  concerned 
with  -  the  trivia  of  department 
politics  -  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  students  are  concerned  with* 
the  overall  policies  and  direction 
of  the  university,,  And  unless  that 
is  dealt  with,  parity  is  a  waste 
of  time. 

And  like  I  could  write  about  the 
Maoists,  whose  politics  even  con> 
tradict   Mao   Tse  Tung  thought 

"The  only  way  to  settle  question: 
of  an  ideological  nature  or  con- 
troversial issues  amongthepeopie 
is  by  the  democratic  method(  the 
method  of  discussion,  of  criticism, 
of  persuasion  and  education,  and 
not  by  the  method  of  coercion  or 
repression."  (Quotations,  p.52) 

Or  I  could  suggest  that  Student 
Council  go  up  to  the  Library  mic- 
rofilm room  and  read  the  Black 
Dwarf,  a  British  radical  paper « 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  which 
had  more  understanding  of  how  to 
talk  to  people,  and  how  to  deal  i# 
political  questions  than  Council 
has  ever  shown. 

Or  I  could  discuss  Montreal) 
where  the  fig  leaf  has  been  re- 
moved, and  the  real  character  of 
the  government  revealed. 

I  could  probably  keep  this  space 
filled  forthenext  three  months  wuj 
the  topics  that  are  just  crying  o& 
to  be  discussed. 

But  I  can't  get  started. 

So  I  won't  write  a  column 
week. 


i  thi! 


NOTE 

Staff  meeting,  Carleton 
Office, 
Tuesday,  8  pm  - 
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letters 


pear  Mao 


CHAIRMAN  MAO 


ASSOCIATES 


be  as  one  might  say, 
.  ''token  Commie"  in  a  way. 

a  Karly  Marx  was  quite  a  man 
Sr  I  thought  Freddy  Engels  can- 

?Ute  a  world  truly  free* 

rtfare  all  men  have  equality. 
Id  truth  and  justice  run  abroad 
Jhere  men  pray  to  a  greater  God 
Jprchance,  I  happened  by  one  day 
iione  a  lowere  Loebian  way  .  . . 
!nd  I  espied  among  a  mob, 
i  chap  wno  seemed  to  ftnow  nis  j°D 
■vir  fear  that  I'd  some  wisdom  mis  s 

naused  to  hear  this  Maoist. 

imed  my  way  into  the  group, 
^rsaking  for  a  time  my  soup. 
M  last  in  the  front  ranks  I  stood, 
to  question  for  the  common  good. 

really  thought  I'd  made  it  big, 
rill  I  was  called  a  racist  pig. 
ror  simply  saying  I  was  sad, 
rhey'd  changed  the  name  of 

Stalingrad. 
\nd  since  I  thought  Nikita  nice 
I  was  proclaimed  a  Facist  lice, 
(t  seems  mat  Maoists  are  (he  ones 
By  whom  the  revolution  comes, 
for  russies  are  revisionists 
>Vho  kow-tow  to  Imperialists. 
3trt  when  I  asked  who  Mao  might  be 
B  screamed  "You  petty  -  / 

bourgeosie." 
\nd  when  I  said  I'd  sue  for  libel, 
ffi  only  waved  his  little  bible 
M  as  I  heard  this  Maoist  rant 
#hy  then  I  knew  old  Karly  can't 
uid  from  that  time  I  thought  I 'd  see 
f  I  could  help  democracy. 

)h,  Martin  Ramsey,  Maoist  toff, 
iee  how  you've  turned  this  Commie 
off 

f  this  is  how  your  friends  see  you 
ibu'd  better  ask,  "Whatshallldo" 
)h,  Martin  Ramsey  Maoist, 

guess  you  are  a  masochist, 
'But  if  for  Mao  a  Commie  suffer, 
t  surely  makes  a  Commie 

tougher" 
Ust  two  lines  quoted  from  the 
ittle  red  book) 

Murray  Meldrum 

Arts  I 

Confusion 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Mr.  David  J„  Hidson  is  subject 

0  the  all -too -common  confusion 
>f  identifying  an  ideology  with 
*hat  is  done  in  the  name  of  that 
deology.   It  has  been  said  that 

US. A,  is  a  democracy.  Are 
*e  to  believe  that  the  theoreti- 
cal foundations  of  democracy  have 
>een  weakened  because 
(a)  the  US. A.  supports  the  dic- 
ators  of  Haiti,  Brazil  and  Greece? 
y>)  the  US, A.  supplies  arms  to 
»uth  Africa? 

(c)  racial  discrimination  is  ram- 
»nt  in  the  U.S.A.? 

(tl)  the  President  of  the  U.S.A. 
°P«ly  admits  he  is  unaffected 
bJ'  and  uninterested  in  anti-war 
!?monstrations? 

"'hy  then  identify  communism 
or  socialism  with  the  actions  of 
t-AS.P,  in  East  Berlin,  Hungary 
sua  Czechoslovakia?  The  'peace- 
lovers'  that  I  know  who  accept 
socialism  quite  consistently  abhor 
pny  of  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
union. 

One  need  not  even  subscribe  to 
>  socialist  ideology  to  oppose  the 
^'A  presence  in  Vietnam;  it  is 
sufficient  to  subscribe  to  the  right 
J?  self-determination  for  all  na- 
tions. The  U.S.A.,  however,  ap- 
?ears  to  reject  this  principle  and 
J'stead,  act  on  the  principle  that 

'  "as  the  moral  and  legal  right 

1  e''  1,16  People  of  this  planet 
's  good  for  them. 


Yes,  Mr.  Hidson,  "it  is  indeed 
spiritually  satisfying  for  our  Left- 
ists to  say  "ban  the  bomb"  or 
"HS.A.:  Get  out  of  Vietnam"  and 
then  leave  the  responsibility  to 
others,"  because  by  'others',  we 
•Leftists'  mean  the  people  of 
Vietnam.' 

Marvin  Glass 
Ass't.  Professor 
Dept.  of  Philosophy 


Free  foru 


m 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
At  the  anti-war  rally  last  Friday, 
I  was  distressed  to  hear  you  con- 
demn the  university  senate  forre- 
fusing  to  take  a  political  stand 
on  the  issue  of  cancelling  classes 


in  the-  observance  of  the  morator- 
ium. Although  the  cause  isa moral 
issue,  to  ask/ the  senate  to  con- 
demn the  U.S.  foreign  policy  is 
to  ask  it  to  take  a  political  stand. 
Schmidt,  the  university  must  re- 
main apolitical  if  it  is  going  to  be 
the  free  forum  of  intellectual  pur- 
suits that  it  is  supposed  to  be. 
I  grant  you  that  it  is  not  as 
free  a  forum  as  it  should  be,  but 
an  official  university  stand  on  a 
distinctly  political  issue  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. 

If  the  students  and  professor  in 
a  given  class  collectively  decide 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  hold  a 
class,  then  that  is  their  privi- 
lege to  do  so. 

If  the  individual  members  of  the 
senate  wish  to  condemn  the  war, 


Former  President  DwightO.Eis- 
«mower  said  that  had  free  elec- 
Mtt  b6en  heW  in  "Vietnam  80% 
5?e  People  would  have  voted  for 
JP^M  Minh.  To  be  opposed  to  the 
Presence  in  Vietnam  is  to  be 

PPosed  to  any  government  saying 

31  democratic  rights  must  be 
g^ed  when  they  are  likely  to  be 
nwClser1  w  voting  f°r  a  govern- 

'««  which  subscribes  to  a  parti - 
ClJar  ideology. 


Report  only  bad  aspects 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

After  reading  '*No  student  should  ...  of  his  beliefs,"  I  got  the 
impression  that  the  author's  job  was  only  to  report  the  bad 
aspects  of  the  conference.  The  reporter  never  mentioned,  as 
was  the  answer  to  many  questions,  that  the  Palestinian  national 
liberation  movement  wants  a  Palestine  in  which  all  Palestinians 
of  Jewish,  Moslem  and  Christian  faith  can  Jive  in  peace  and 
harmony.  She.  never  mentioned  that  the  main  problem  is  that 
two  million  Palestinian  Arabs  were  expelled  from  their  homes 
by  all  kinds  of  modern  techniques  of  violence,  and  committed 
to  slow  death  to  live  in  tents  for  twenty-two  years  winter  and 
summer.  By  the  way,  this  inhuman  action  was  the  result  of  the 
conspiracies  of  the  "democratic"  U.S.  government  and  its  "Dem- 
ocratic" allies. 

The  charge  that  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Angus  were  expelled  with- 
out reason  is  false.  Angus  and  Porter  registered  and  as  soon  as 
they  sat  down,  they  began  distributing  leaflets  of  their  own  resolu- 
tion. There  was  a  draft  resolution  by  the  committee  for  P.N.L.M. 
and  the  first  topic  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  the  resolution 
and  amend  it.  Argus  tried  to  amend  the  resolution  before  dis- 
cussing it,  and  further  more,  to  put  his  resolution  into  discussion; 
it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Angus  wasn't  interested  in  P.N.L.M. 
but  in  furthering  his  political  beliefs  and  to  end  the  conference 
before  it  even  began. 

It  has  been  the  duty  of  the  Zionists  attending  such  meetings  to 
ask  questions  further  away  from  the  main  topic  of  discussion 
in  order  to  hinder  its  program  or  break  it  up  so  that  the  audience 
would  not  know  the  truth  of  their  actions.  This  one  was  no  ex- 
ception. The  Zionists  were  permitted  to  register,  and  their 
questions  which  were  in  the  topic  of  discussion  were  answered, 
but  the  questions  which  had  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  topic 
were  rejected.  The  Zionists  came  to  attack,  not  to  develop  ideas. 
This  can  be  proved  by  the  factthataftv,r  each  speech  and  questions, 
a  work  shop  for  inter-discussion  was  opened  and  all  Zionists 
left  the  room  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  As  usual  the  story 
told  was  onesided. 

The  Palestinian  people,  being  an  oppressed  people,  have  the  right 
to  use  all  methods  available  to  deal  with  Zionists.  Two  million 
Palestinians  have  been  living  in  tents  for  twenty-two  years  wait- 
ing for  justice  to  be  done.  Not  only  injustice  has  been  done  to 
Palestinians  by  throwing  them  away  from  their  homes,  but  dur- 
ing those  twenty-two  years  they  have  been  prevented  access  to 
justice.  The  Palestinians,  for  twenty-two  years,  have  been  wait- 
ing for  repatriation  and  compensation  as  was  promised  by  the 
Zionists.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  only  when  Palestinians  began  to 
plant  bombs  and  throw  grenades,  when  they  began  to  fight  for 
their  right  with  arms,  when  they  held  the  banner  of  Revolution 
that  the   world,   mainly  the  democratic,  began  to  realize  that 
Palestinians  still  exist.  I  don't  know  why  Zionists  are  al.owed 
to  use  napalm  to  bomb  villages,  etc.,  and  they  always  have  the 
right  to  do  it,  while,  if  a  Palestinian  is  fighting  for  his  own  ex- 
istence, he  is  pictured  as  undemocratic.  The  Palestinian  will 
use  violence  is  possible  because,  by  violence  he  was  expelled 
from  his  home.  Further  more  it  seems  that  the  world  doesn't 
get  the  message  except  by  violence. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  that  such  a  grave  injustice  has  been 
done  against  the  Palestinian  people,  people  who  have  been  and  still 
are  subject  to  social  and  physical  annihilation  by  Zionism  and 
imperialism.  By  revolution  the  Palestinian  under  the  P.N.L.M. 
will  fight  for  victory  -  victory  for  the  revolution  and  revolution 
till  victory. 

Our  relation  with  the  Jews  can  be  summarized  like  this:  We 
are  on  the  best  of  terms  with  the  Jews.  We  have  liked  them  when 
they  were  hated  everywhere.  We  have  sheltered  them  when  they 
were  expelled  everywhere.  With  us,  they  have  built  their  lives, 
when  theirs  were  destroyed  everywhere.  We  havetreatedthem  with 
equality,  dignity  and  fraternity,  when  they  were  persecuted  every- 
where. 

They  have  participated  in  our  national  life,  when  they  were  ex- 
communicated everywhere.  In  the  Arab  homeland,  they  became 
minister,  members  of  parliament,  officials,  industrialists,  trades- 
men, and  have  engaged  in  all  walks  of  life.  We  sang  together, 
wept  together.  It  was  only  after  Zionism  and  Israel  thai  all  this 
human  structure  collapsed  under  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude. 
The  events  of  the  last  40  years  have  brought  Zionism  indirect 
clash  with  the  Arab  world,"  .  . 

The  charge  that  the  conference  was  undemocratic  is  taise. 

The  conference  apparently  wasn't  to  the  author's  liking. 

By  failing  to  hinder  or  prevent  it  being  held  the  Zionists  tried 
to  disrupt  it  on  paper,  with  the  help  of  The  Carleton.  The  con- 
ference was  termed  as  a  disgrace  to  Carleton  by  the  author 
who  thinks  that  this  university  should  be  a  stage  for  the  Zionists 
to  act,  and  anything  to  the  contrary  should  be  suppressed. 

It's  only  by  allowing  and  helping  such  conferences  that  Carleton 
University  will  be  fully  democratic. 

Ed  Boushey 
Graduate,  Math. 


then  that  is  their  privilege  to 
do  so,  and  I  would  consider  it  a 
magnificent  gesture  if  I  saw  the 
president  of  the  university  lead- 
ing a  protest  against  the  war  be- 
cause that  is  his  privilege  to  do 
so. 

Twelve  hundred  signatures  in- 
dicate a  lot  of  concerned  people  - 
it's  too  bad  there  weren't  7,000 

-  but  if  those  1,200  people  can 
dictate  to  the  university  a  policy 
statement  that  engulfs  everybody, 
then  where  has  our  freedom  gone? 

You  lamented  that  the  senate's 
head  was  in  the  sand.  Perhaps 
the  senator's  heads  are  in  the  sand 

-  I  don't  know  that  -  but  the 
senate,  as  an  official  university 
body,  has  no  right  to  be  anywhere 
near  that  sand. 

It  is  from  within  a  university 
that  political  views  and  ideologies 
are  created  and  developed,,  They 
are  ^criticized,  researched  and, 
eventually,  people,  information, 
and  advice  flow  outward. 

If   we  kick  the  senate  or  any 
part  of  the  administration  off  the 
political  fence  then  the  whole  idea 
of  a  university  is  lost,  and  we 
become    somebody' s  campaign 
headquarters  in  the  next  election, 
Larry  Blain 
Graduate  Studies 
Economics. 

Half-truths 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Politicians  must,  it  seems,  bear 
the  stings  and  arrows  of  outrag- 
eous accusations.  I  would  like  to 
take  some  space  and  timclo clari- 
fy a  few  of  these  and  place  full 
truths   where  half-truths  linger. 

First,  I  requested,  not  "demand- 
ed" a  financial  statement  from 
Bruce  Joyce.  A  similar  request 
was  made  by  the  Executive  as  a 
whole  a  month  prior  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  budget,  but  it  was 
not  presented  at  that  time.  Fol- 
lowing this  up,  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
am  "slinging  mud"  at  Bruce.  I 
am  merely  asking  for  something 
which  is  part  of  his  job  as  finance 
commissioner.  Is  it  mud  sling- 
ing to  discover  where  an  incor- 
porated company  stands  finan- 
cially? 

Secondly,  regarding  Radio  Carle- 
ton and  Mr,  Scale's  letter.  This 
organization  was  given  council's 
word  that  they  would  receive  the 
funds  requested  which  were  need- 
ed as  explained  both  verbally  and 
in  a  detailed  report  by  Al  Mac- 
Kay.  I  left  Ottawa  the  Friday  be- 
fore Budget  Night  with  a  verbal 
guarantee  from  Lorenz  that,  al- 
though certain  items  in  the  bud- 
get would  have  to  be  cut,  I  need 
not  worry  about  Radio  Carleton0 
He  supported  (he  concept  and  ac- 
cepted the  precepts  and  the  budget 
request.  Returning  late  Sunday 
night  during  the  meeting,  I  dis- 
covered the  budget  had  been  cut. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  get- 
ting someone  from  Radio  Carle- 
ton to  appeal,  since  the  meeting  was 
in  progress.  As  well,  Mr.  Mac- 
Kay  was  in  Hamilton  for  the  week- 
end. Had  he  known  the  budget 
was  cut,  he  would  have  been  there. 

For  those  reasons,  I  cannot  con- 
demn Badio  Carleton  on  their  ac- 
tion. All  parties  concerned  have 
worked  out  an  accord  which  coun- 
cil has  now  approved. 

Now,  for  some  half-truth  clari- 
fication: The  tape  exchange  Mr. 
Scale  refers  to  is  for  individuals 
who  wish  to  exchange  tapes  of 
various  types.  It  is  not  a  Can- 
ada-wide radio  news  co-op  akin 
to  the  U.S.  Intercollegiate  Broad- 
casting System  which  we  wish 
to  establish  with  campus  stations 
across  the  country.  Nobody  chal- 
lenges The  Carleton's  membership 
in  CUP.  Why  then  should  there  not 
be  a  parallel  for  radio?  And  the 
conference  item  was  $250,  not 
$500.  This  will  also  cover  costs 
of  a  Radio  Symposium  to  be  held 
in  residence  this  weekend. 
Having  just  returned  from  Mc- 
Master  (and  the  Group  Confer- 
ence) I  must  beg  to  inform  every- 


one that  Radio  McMaster's  budget 
for  1969-70  was  not  $700,  but 
$5,613!  It  has  been  at  that  level 
for  the  three  years  it  has  taken 
for  Mac  Radio  to  grow,  akin  to  the 
process  that  Radio  Carleton  is 
going  through.  And,  Mr.  Scale,  how 
many  record  albums  can  you  buy 
for  $630?  Mac's  collection,  built 
up  over  three  years,  numbers  over 
4000  compared  to  Radio  Carleton's 
of  58.  Granted,  we  pay  $1.25  per 
record,  but  that's  still  not  many. 
And  McMaster  is  now  smaller 
than  Carleton! 

Thirdly,  my  office  hours  are 
10:?0  to  11:00  a.m.  or  one-half 
hour,  not  one  hour  Gerry.  If  no- 
body else  cares  about  our  com- 
munications problems,  why  should 
I  try  any  further?  Over  three 
years  I  compounded  answers.  This 
fall  I  presented  them  with  the 
back-up  documentation,  but  coun- 
cil doesn't  care. 

Finally,  I  care  about  Community 
Action  Programmes,  Verna,Iwish 
everybody  around  here  did,  I  voted 
for  the  monies  to  support  them. 
I  wish  more  money  wereavailable. 
I  was  willing  to  involve  more  stu- 
dents andmakethemawarethrough 
the  medium  of  a  concerned  maga- 
zine, I  do  care,  but  others  won't 
unless  you  explain  and  sell  them 
on  the  idea. 

But  what  the  Hell!  My  office 
hours  at  the  Rendez  have  been  ex- 
tended and  I  do  have  some  time 
for  my  personal  life  now, 

David  Balcon 

Communications 

Commissioner 

Poor  unpaid 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

About  a  year  ago,  some  students 
at  Carleton  decided  to  "do  some- 
thing" about  poverty.  In  typical 
middle-class  fashion,  they  held  a 
conference.  To  this  conference 
they  invited  a  number  of  "ex- 
perts", including  Pierre  Berton, 
They  also  invited  some  people 
from  a  low  income  area  in  Ottawa. 
These  people  were  told  that  they 
would  be  paidfortheirappearance. 

To  date  these  people  have  not 
been  paid, 

In  case  anyone  has  forgotten,  one 
reason  that  people  are  poor  is 
because  they  have  little  money. 
At  the  request  of  the  people  in- 
volved, I  tried  earlier  in  the  year 
to  track  down  who  was  responsible 
for  the  conference  -  andforpaying 
people,  I  got  passed  from  place 
to  place  while  I  sought  someone 
who  knew  something  about  what 
was  happening.  This  commonly 
happens  to  low-income  people  as 
they  try  to  trace  someone  who  is 
willing  to  listen  to  what  they  have 
to  say  -  and  has  the  answers. 
Finally,  I  located  a  smug  young 
lady  who  said  that  the  organizers 
of  the  conference  could  not  pay 
those  poor  people  individually  - 
the  money  had  to  go  to  a  group 
of  low  income  people. 

I  wonder  whether  Pierre  Berton 
had  the  same  problem.  I  doubt 
iU 

I  have  been  asked  again  to  make 
an  attempt  to  get  the  money  for 
these  people.  One  woman  who  spoke 
has  put  up  money  prizes  for  young 
people  in  her  area  to  write  the 
story  of  their  lives.  Another  per- 
son who  appeared  at  Carleton  has 
set  up  National  Capital  Youth  Op- 
portunities to  help  young  people 
to  help  themselves.  They  are  still 
working  hard  to  solve  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  way. 

To  put  it  mildly,  they  are  rath- 
er turned  off  about  university  stu- 
dents who  want  to  change  the 
world  but  cannot  respect  them, 
or  handle  simple  financial  trans- 
actions. 

If  anyone  seeks  further  informa- 
tion, I  can  be  contacted  at  my 
office  (235-1421  Loc.  36)  or  my 
home  (234-2276). 
Jim  Lotz 

Associate  Director 
Canadian  Research  Centre 

for  Anthropology 
Saint  Paul  University, 
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Moratorium  started  with  a  demonstration  on  the  quad,  Friday  noon . 


.and  students  and  citizens  demonstrated  again  Saturday. 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Canadian  students  tun™ 
thousands  last  weekend  to  protest  Anrer „ 
ment  in  the  Vietnam  war.  The  demonsS 
of  the  international  Moratorium  weekend  • 
war,  were  mainly  peaceful  with  almost  „ 
About  120  students  from  McGill  Universit, 
Montreeal  schools  and  universities  blorti 
CNR  freight  trains  scheduled  to  cross*! 
Friday,  delaying  them  a  total  of  three  hour. 
The  trains  were  blocked  to  protest  CaiS 
plicity  in  supplying  arms  to  the  America, 
in  Vietnam. 
"If  even  one  screw  destined  for  this  pun, 
on  one  of  those  freight  trains,  said  McGill  MI 
chairman  Steve  Wall,  "and  if  this  were  d 
the  blockade  just  long  enough  to  miss  the  t. 
deadlines,  then  a  number  of  Vietnamese  li, 
be  saved.  Vt 
"Thus  the  blockade  could  have  concreteas 
symbolic  repercussions."  CNR  officials  saw 
trains  "certainly  weren't  carrying  munition! 
The  trains  -  one  65  cars  long  -  were  bin 
Lacolle,  Quebec,  near  the  Vermont  and  W 
state  borders. 

The  three  buses  carrying  the  demonstrate 
border  were  stopped  by  Quebec  Provincial  H> 
15  minutes  en  route,  and  then  released.  Pn] 
not  intervene  during  the  blockade. 

One  student  was  arrested  Saturday  during 
scuffle  with  right-wing  elements  as  3,oor 
out  for  an  otherwise  orderly  march  from 
Park  (the  Ontario  government  buildings)  and 
city  hall. 

Another  500  demonstrators,  including  the  i 
American  Exiles  contingent,  staged  a  second 
from  city  hall  to  the  U.S.  Consulate  a  bio 

Dennis  McDermott,  an  official  of  the  It* 
Workers  Union,  told  the  city  hall  rally  that  0 
business  interests  profited  from  the  \va$ 
hands  are  just  as  bloody  as  the  American',"! 

The  right-wing  Edmund  Burke  Society  earl 
into  the  city  hall  square  shouting  "Reds  mi 
carrying  placards  denouncing  the  protesto; 
"queers"  and  "potheads." 

In  Ottawa.  NDP  MP  Edward  Broadbent  tolda, 
of  500  filling  a  University  of  Ottawa  auditorii 
Canada's  arms  sales  to  the  U.S.  had  gn 
$320,000,000  last  year  from  $142,000,0001 

Broadbent  said  the  U.S.  was  Vietnam's  main 
and  called  president  Nixon's  "two  Vietnams" 
"a  deliberate  misstatement  of  the  facts.  There 
Vietnam,  not  two,  and  the  war  in  Vietnam ' 
communist  conspiracy,  but  a  war  of  liberati 
social  revolution." 

His  remarks  followed  a  rally  of  about  1.000 
at  Parliament  Hill. 

The  nation's  biggest  protest  was  held  Sat 
Vancouver,  where  7,000  people  marched  thr. 
downtown  streets  in  two  demonstrations  -onea 
protest  and  the  other  a  silent  procession  in 
of  the  war  dead.  They  combined  at  the  downtow 
house  to  form  the  city's  largest  rally  ai  ' 
to  date. 

The  night  before.  1,000  persons  had  mar* 
candles  in  a  demonstration  organized  by  tte 
of  Women. 

University  of  Victoria  students  held  an  all-da) 
in  Friday,  with  a  torchlight  parade  of  aboul  21 
sons  later  that  night. 

Two  hundred  University  of  Manitoba  and  Urn 
of  Winnipeg  students  marched  to  the  U.S.  c» 
in  Winnipeg,  Saturday,  following  a  rally  at  m. 
W.  Speakers  included  NDP  MLA  Cy  Gonick,  NW 
ister  of  Health  Sid  Green,  and  Winnipeg  at 
Joseph  Zuken. 

•  If  the  Vietnamese  government  had  any  rapP-J, 
its  people,  it  wouldn't  need  400,000  foreign  "1 
Green  said. 

Thursday.  300  students  gave  to  Vietnamese 
Liberation  Front  speakers  a  standing  ovati"1 
special  meeting,  and  150  met  Friday  to  sp* 
Vietnam  Action  Committee. 

More  than  100  turned  out  each  day  for  aW 
protest  against  the  war  in  Halifax,  including" 
group  urging  support  for  the  NLF. 

In  Saskatoon  1000  students  attended  a  camP* 
and  march  downtown  Saturday,  followed  by3  , 
torch-light  demonstration  outside  theSaskato* 
paper  offices  to  protest  the  paper's  coverag' 
war. 

About  50  students  at  Mount  Allison  Universit!'' 
ville.  N.B.,  attended  a  7:30  a.m.  chapel  s! 
Friday,  some  remaining  for  a  prayer  vigil  un"' 
night.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  students  b°! 
Friday  classes. 

Demonstrations  were  also  held  in  Calg* 
Kitchener. 
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etters 


Senate, 
^archers 
shamed 

The  Carleton; 
«eeK  the  senate  rejected  a 
resigned  by  over  1000  stu- 
to  cancel  classes  for  mor- 

iMd&y*  perhaps  300  students 
hunting  spectators)  came  out 
monstrate  on  the  quad.  Now, 
"  ate  has  been  roundly  con- 
gjj  for  its  decision  not  to 


take  a  moral  stand  on  a  vital 
international  issue.  But  I  should 
like  to  ask,  whose  is  the  greater 
shame;  the  senate's,  for  not 
wanting  to  waste  a  day  of  classes 
(as  they  said),  or  those  seven  hund- 
red students',  for  not  taking  one 
damned  hour  to  prove  that  their 
signatures  on  that  scrap  of  paper 
actually  meant  anything  to  them? 
Because  if  their  signatures  did 
not  mean  anything,  then  that's  all 
the  petition  was  -  a  scrap  of 
paper. 

One  reason  given  by  the  senate 
for  its  decision  was  that  if  a 
day  off  were  enacted,  most  stu- 
dents  would  probably  not  par- 


ticipate anyway. 
Considering  the  actual  turnout, 
I  wonder  if  the  senate  didn't  take 
the  right  decision?  The  only  thing 


more  disgraceful  than  300  stu- 
dents out  demonstrating  while  the 
other  5000  were  at  class  would 
have  been  300  students  demon- 


strating while  the  other  5000  were 
at  Vorlage, 

Eric  Morse 
Arts  IV 


smith 


>ek  ago  last  Monday  1  had  an 
y  and  the  research  notes  for  it 

He  time  I  was  furious. 

now  I  have  had  some  time  to 

about  it  and  I  am  no  longer 

v, 

ould  like  the  thief  to  know,  if 
s  reading  this,  that  I  don't 
ie  him  one  bit.  This  is  a  lousy 
jm  of  so  called  education  that 
es  and  encourages  one  not  to 
l  but  to  beat  the  system  by  any 
is  possible. 

i  have  beaten  it;  congratula- 

you  have  made  the  lot  of  a 
w  sufferer  a  little  harder,  so 
ae  next  time  you  might  find 
;  way  of  returning  what  you 
(. 

itemplation  of  the  above  leads 
to  other  forms  of  immorality 
lis  university.  This  time  how- 
no  justification  is  possible, 
i,  of  course,  talking  about  the 
two  meetings  of  the  senate, 
iiigh  has  been  said  about  the 
listing  cowardice  of  the  sen- 
vith  regard  to  Vietnam  and  war 
eneral,  I  would  exclude  from 
condemnation  only  Frumhartz 
Schmidt 

i  senate  meeting  at  which  over- 
fding  was  discussed  had  to  be 
to  be  belived. 

;  report  brought  down  by  the 
mittee  on  overcrowding  was  a 
iction  of  largely  unrelated  un- 
'preted  statistics, 
s  definition  of  an  overcrowded 
sroom  as  being  one  that  has 
e  than  160  students  in  it  is 
leal. 

suggestion  that  since  only 
courses  exceed  this  figure  by 


Get 
campus 

Notebooks 

and 

Writing 

Supplies 

at 
your 

Book 

Store 


campus 

stationery  Supplies  f 
^  ' 


any  considerable  amount  ignores 
the  possibility  that  if  mere  are 
different  students  in  each  course 
with  little  or  no  duplication  these 
courses  account  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  undergraduate  pop- 
ulation of  this  university. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small 
number  of  individual  contributions 
the  discussion  never  rose  above 
level  of  pettymlndedness. 

There  is  a  lot  more  I  would  like 
to  say  but  frankly  I  do  not  think 
the  senate  is  worm  more. 

Its  value  to  the  university  is  that 
of  an  ingrown  toenail  to  an  athlete. 


Available 
For  Immediate  Delivery 

1  •  1969  TR-6  -  DEMO  -  Royal  Blue/  Block  -  2400  miles 
1  -    1969  TR-6  -  NEW    -  Conifer  Green/  Block  - 
1  •    1969MGB-GT  -  NEW  ■  Overdrive,  Wire  Wheels, 

British  Racing  Green/  Black 
1  •  1969  -  MG  MIDGET  MK3  •  NEW  •  Snowherry  White/  Black 


SURPRISING  DISCOUNTS  AVAILABLE  THROUGH  ■ 

Group  Purchase  Plan 


For  more  information  write,  phone  collect  or  drop  in  and  see  us  at: 

The  Carriage  Shoppe  Motors  Ltd. 

P  O.  BOX  520,  BROCKVILLE  ONTARIO 
HWY  2  EAST  OF  BROCKVILLE  CITY  LIMITS 

HOURS:  MONDAY  TO  FRIDAY  •  8:00  a.m.  to  9:00  Pm  . 

SATURDAY  -  8:00  a.m.  to  5:00  pjn  . 

Call  collect  -  613-342-6601 


I  wanted  freedom — 
plus  the  opportunity  to  get 
out  and  meet  people. 11 

Before  graduating  with  his  B.A.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  1964,  Bill  Jackson  decided  that  whatever  line  of  work  he 
chose,  he  didn't  want  to  go  behind  a  desk.  "That  sounded  like 
work,"  he  says,  "but  what  I  wanted  was  freedom  —  plus  the 
opportunity  to  get  out  and  meet  people."  Bill  chose  a  career  as 
a  group  benefits  specialist,  and  he  now  says,  "It  hasn't  really 
been  work  -  it's  been  pure  enjoyment.  Of  course,  I'm  not 
trying  to  make  it  sound  easy,  but  I  receive  more  than  a  regular 
salary  to  compensate  for  the  extra  effort  I've  put  into  it." 
Bill's  "extra  effort"  has  paid  off  in  other  ways,  too:  he  moved  quickly 
through  supervisory  positions  and  was  recently  named  a  sales 
management  assistant  in  Halifax. 

There's  a  challenge  waiting  for  you,  too,  at  London  Life. 

For  further  information  consult  your  placement  officer, 
or  write  to  the  Personnel  Dept.,  Station  160A, 

LONDON  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

London,  Ontario 

Interviews  will  be  held  on  campus  November  26. 
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1969  N.U.G.  EL( 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 

Anthropology 
Architecture 


Biology 
Chemistry 


English 


Geology 


Constituency 

3rd  8  4th  year 

1st  year 
2nd  year 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 

graduates 

3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 
graduates 

2nd  year 
3rd  year 


2nd  year  H  &  H 


3rd  year  H  S  H 


2nd  year  M  8  H 

3rd  8  4th  year 
graduates 

2nd  year  M  S  H 

3rd  year  M  S  H 
4th  year 
graduates 


No.  to  be 
Elected 


Candidates 


David  Nesbitt 


Doug  Clancey 
Charles  Fischer 


Alan  McGarvle 
**Mary  Peever** 


Anna  Gieysztor 


Klaus  Rrasch 


Steve  Felner 
John  Arnason 


**Paul  Baker** 
Rob  Henuood 


Rory  Petticrew 


Alex  Reitsma 
** Brian  Tubb** 


Dave  Blaker 


**Poger  Camm** 

Paula  Corbell 
** Harvey  Crossland  * 
**  Ches  Dauphinee  ** 
**  Daniel  Kushner  ** 
**  Becky  McGavin  ** 

Barry  Blake 
Michael  Edelson 
M.  Hodorek 
Donald  Miller 

Laurie  Andoff 
Jack  Levey 
Leonard  Parker 
Diane  Schnob 
Neil  Whiteman 

Kenneth  Chubb 
Susan  Wood 


Michel  Christensen 

Ross  Anderson 
**  William  Cowle** 

Susan  Petch 

**>tarllyn  Sawers** 
Cary  Veo 

Alan  Hlcken 

Garth  Burton 

F.  Sawford 


No.  of  Votes 
Received 


Turnout 

acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 

42. 8Z 

acclamation 

acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 
62.92 

acclamation 

47.93 
acclamation 

acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 
acclamation 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 


History 


Ma  thematics 


"hilosophy 


Constituency  No 
he  e 


3rd,  4th,  and  graduates 
2nd  year  M  S  H 

3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 

2nd  year 
3rd  8  4th  year 
graduates 

2nd  year  M  8  H 

3rd  year  M  &  H 
graduates 

2nd  year  M  8  H 
4th  year  8  graduates 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  8  H 
graduates 


1.  Tn  the  contested  elections  listed  above 
are  the  ones  elected. 

2.  In  the  uncontested  elections  above  t>>e 

3.  On  the  advice  and  instructions  of  the  S 
Council  the  ties  in  the  departments  of  F 
by  the  flipping  of  a  coin. 

4.  The  Electoral  Officer  taking  cognizance 
Miss  Cathie  Drew  submitted  a  written  ^ 
department  of  Sociology  by  casting  a  iet 
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IONS  RESULTS 


No.  of  Votes 
Received 


Turnout 


acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 


accl  ani.H  (on 
accl aro.it  ion 

accl amatlon 
acclamation 
acclamation 


stcrlsks  beside  their  nnmo« 


"re  declared  elected  by  acclamation. 

^cer  and  the  President  of  Students' 
Science  and  Psychology  were  broken 


ln  the  middle  of  the  balloting  process 
ne  be  withdrawn,  broke  the-tle  in  the 
,0ur  of  Mr.  Ian  Wales. 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 

Political 
Science 


Psychology 


Religion 


Soviet  and  East 
European  Studies 


Spanish 


Arts  Faculty 
Board 


No.  to 

Constituency     be  E|ected 


2nd  year  M  &  H 


4th  year 

M.A. 
Ph.D. 

Public  Admin 

2nd  8  3rd  year 
honours 

4th  year 

graduates 

2nd,  3rd,  S  4th 
year  in  the  B.Sc. 
program 

2nd  year  M  S  H 

3rd  5  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  S  H 


4th  year 

2nd  year 
3rd  S  4th  year 

2nd  year  M  fi  H 
3rd,  4th,  and  graduate: 


1st  year,  having 
spent  one  year  at 
Carleton 


Graduate  Studies 
Facul ty  Board 


Arts  Dlv.  I 


Candidates 


Bill  Coleman 
**Roug  Norman** 
**Andreu  Hiscox** 

Ray  Smith 

Sooiled 

Thomas  Nagy 
**Bob  Searle** 
David  van  Dine 
Sooiled 

Jody  Palmour 

Jack  Cramer 

**Terry  Carroll** 
Henry  Kilner 
Invalid 
Robert  Brough 


Ray  Terkuc 
Phil  Firestone 

*  Michael  Climan** 

*  Pierre  St. -Jean** 
Paul  Sussman 
Spoiled 

Janet  Haliburton 


Phil  Cbarney 
Fllzabeth  Fletcher 


Francis  Kirkwood 


**Mike  Atkins** 
**Ian  Kimmerly** 
Colin  Kay 
Sooiled 
Cathie  Drew 
Lorn  a  Lee-HickB 
**Barry  Pond** 
**Ian  Wales** 
Sooiled 

Eamon  Hoey 


Larry  Clark 
Pamela  Rebin 


Eric  Morse 


Linda  Mancur 
Katherine  Carruther 


Mike  Hennessy 


Sheilash  Milner 


No.  of  Votes 
Received 


Turnout 


acclamation 
acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 


acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 


acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 


acclamation 
acclamation 
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Carleton  University  Bookstore 

CHRISTMAS  RECORD  SALE 

All  Labels  Available  at  a  Tremendous  Saving  For  You 


RCA 


QUALITY 


WARNER 


P0LYD0R 


COLUMIA 


CAPITOL 


ROCK 


FOLK 


Fat  Mattress  (new) 
Santana  (new) 
Grand  Funk  Railroad  dew) 
Joe  Cocker  (new) 
Michael  Bloomfield  (new) 
The  Band  (new) 


Donavan  (new) 
Dylan -Nashville  Skyline 
John  Mayall  (new) 
Led  Zeppelin  (new)  TJ 
Al  hooper  (new) 


Doug  Kershaw 
Child  (new) 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric 
Supremes  and  Temptations 
Jethro  Tull  (new) 


Rod  McKuen  (all) 

Arlo  Guthrie  (Running  Down  the  Road) 
Melanie  (new) 
Glen  Campbell  (new) 
Mother  Earth  (new) 


Simon  Garfunkle  (all) 
Donovan  (all) 
Joni  Mitchell  (new) 
Johnny  Cash 
Leonard  Cohen  (all) 


The  Best  in  Blues,  Jazz,  Rhythm  and  Blues 


COLUMBIA 


P0LYD0R 


DEUTSCHE  GRAMM0PH0NE 


ANGEL 


SOUNDTRACKS 


Alice's  Restaurant 
Easy  Rider 
Midnight  Cowboy 


Hair 
More 

Romeo  and  Juliet 


The  Best  in  all  Labels  Available  on  Request!  -  Classical  Albums  also  Available! 
DEUTSCHE  GRAMM0PH0NE 

The  Name  Which  is  Synonymous  with  Quality  Music  Presents: 

"The  1969  Subscription  Series" 

  This  collection  of  low  Prices.  High  Quality  Stereo  recordings  are  available  till  January  31.  1970.   


Included  are: 

1.  The  Creation 

Conducted  by:  Herbert  Van  Karajan 

2.  Mozart  46  Symphonies 

Conducted  by:  Karl  Bohm 

3.  Siegfried 

Conducted  by:  Herbert  Van  Karajan 

4.  Avant  Garde: 

Contemporary  Electronic  Music 


(2  Stereo  LP's) 
List  $13.96 

(15  Stereo  LP's) 
List  $104.70 

(5  Stereo  LP's) 
List  $34.90 

(6  Stereo  LP's) 
List  $31.74 


Now  Available  At: 
$9.00 

$52.00 

$25.00 

$19.45 


BOOKSTORE  SPECIALS 

Goodbye  Cream  (Stereo)  $2.99 

Shades  of  Deep  Purple  (Stereo)  $2.99 

The  World  of  Arthur  Brown  (Stereo)  $2,99 

Bill  Cosby  (2  Stereo  LP's)  $5.99 


Carleton 

University 

Bookstore 
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They  marched  past  this  member  of  the  U.S.  embassy  who  has  seen  it  all 
before. 


NOVEMBER  20 


4:00  -  7:00  -  10:00 


THEATRE  'B' 


NOVEMBER  21 


4:00  •  7:00  ■  10:00 


EGG  ■  Tory  Bldg  .360 


I 


NOVEMBER  22 


'Stolen  Kisses' 


And  the  demonstrators  filed  down  Rideau  Street  to  Ottawa  University. 
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This  Saturday  morning  at  10  a.m. 
in  the  main  lounge  of  the 
University  Commons,  you  will 
be  able  to  find  out  what's  new 
in  radio  and  how  things  are  put 
together.  It  will  be  a  little  of 
this  and  a  little  of  that. 
News  and  music,  AM  and  FM. 


with 
Nelson  Davis 


Trevor  Kidd 


The  Symposium  will  give  you  an 
insight  into  the  workings  of  a 
professional  radio  station  as 
well  as  give  you  a  preview  of 
what  to  expect  from  Radio 
Carleton  in  the  next  few  months. 
Our  guests  are  from  the  major 
stations  in  Ottawa  and  will 
answer  your  questions  about 
broadcasting. 

The  session  will  run  from  ten 
in  the  morning  to  one-thirty 
that  afternoon.  Drop  down  and 
I i  sten  in. 


■sponsored  by 

RadbCarleton 

communications 

COMMISSION 


This  Is  the  new  administration  building.  In  It  are  all  «J 
administration  offices  with  which  you  may  ever  have  to  *! 
*hile  studying  here  at  Carleton.  The  Registrar's  office  is  iX 
and  the  business  office  is  here,  as  is  the  placement  offi™ 
and  the  loans  office.  You  can  also  find  Dean  ValentS 
student  services  office  here.  " 

UniWat  council  defends  radical 


WATERLOO  (CUP)  -  The  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo  student  council  has 
set  up  a  defense  fund  and  retained 
top  Canadian  lawyer  John  Pom- 
merant  to  handlethe  trial  of  Water- 
loo radical  Cyril  Levitt, 

Levitt  appeared  in  court  Wed- 
nesday to  have  his  trial  date  set 
on  a  charge  of  theft  and  posses- 
sion of  a  letter  from  the  files  of 
Waterloo  administration  president 
Howard  Petch  in  September.  The 
trial  will  take  place  Decemter  15. 

Petch  accused  Levitt  of  stealing 
a  letter  from  Philip  Pocock,  re- 


search director  of  the  Senate  % 
ial  Committee  on  Science  Pollc 
containing  peripheral  refereno 
to  expected  increases  in  resear 
funds  because  of  American  n 
pons  research. 

Levitt  appeared  in  court  witta 
counsel  because  the  crown  aH* 
ney  challenged  the  right  of  an  J 
tiding  student  to  appear  for  Levi 
His  lawyer  sent  the  student  in 
commonly-practiced  but  tec! 
cally  incorrect  procedure. 

Levitt  has  said  he  will  pli 
not  guilty  to  the  charges. 


Expelled  co-eds  reinstated 


HALIFAX  (CUP)  -  Three  St. 
Mary's  University  co-eds  sus- 
pended or  expelled  for  breaking 
residence  curfews,  were  rein- 
stated Monday  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  a  three-man  Senate 
committee, 

Two  girls  were  suspended  and 
one  expelled  following  a  student 
protest  last  week  demanding  stu- 
dent control  over  residence  rules. 
Three  hundred  St.  Mary's  re- 
sidence students  refused  last  Fri- 
day to  ratify  a  letter  by  admin- 


istration president  Henry  LaW 
saying  in  effect  that  the  a ' 
istration  had  the  right  to  i 
the  rules. 

The  three-man  senate  commit! 
set  up  to  deal  with  the  suspal 
sions,  which  included  one  sturiai 
recommended  the  students  bery 
ciplined  by  the  all-student ) 
cial  board,  which  enforces  ^ 
ministration  rules. 

Labelle  accepted  thecommitti 
decision,  although  hehadsaide*! 
ier  he  would  not  be  bound  ty| 
findings. 


APPLICATIONS  FOR 
MEMBERS  OF  THE 

ARTS  LOUNGE 
Committee 

NOW  AVAILABLE  IN  T  2 
AND  ACCEPTED  UNTIL 
FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  28 


HcGUI  principal  Robertson 
stacks  school  board  bill  62 
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^.of-AL  (CUP)  -  As  the  Quebec 
lN„wt  Eoes  through  the  final 
passing  BUI  63- an  edu- 
8»s  mii  that  many  French  Que- 
If.'1  wiieve  will  destroy  their 
■"H.  language  and  culture  - 
f,  principal  H.  RockeRobert- 
GXw  attacked  another  bUl 
[e,"s  will  end  English  culture  in 

Lrt^r'said  Bill  62,  which 
V^L,  Montreal's  40-odd 


1  boards  into  11  districts, 
™"S  teny  English-speaking  Que- 
■j,  ri  "the  abiUty  to  control 
■JSn.  in  their  schools." 
itfill  would  give  French- 
fkiiffi  citizens  a  majority  in 
^ast  eight  of  the  new  divisions, 
'  -  said,  "without  provid- 


any  clear  influence,  let  alone 


guarantee,  of  control  by  a  minor- 
ity over  the  pedagogical  aspects 
of  its  schools,  over  the  language  of 
instruction,  the  curriculum  or  the 
hiring  of  teachers." 
He  also  attacked  Quebec's  Eng- 
lish population  for  not  recognizing 
the  "real  challenge"  that  faces  it. 
"We  have  not  been  militant  in 
defending  our  own  interests,"  he 
said. 

Bill  63,  attacked  by  French  na- 
tionalists, gives  parents  in  the 
province  the  legal  right  to  choose 
between  a  French  and  English  ed- 
ucation for  their  children. 

French  nationalists  charge  that 
Bill  63,  combined  with  English 
domination  of  Quebec's  economic 
life,  is  the  first  step  in  the  de- 
struction of  their  language  and 
culture. 


A  draft  proposal  for  the 
control  of  the  unicentre 

jlhe  following  is  a  proposal  for  the  structure  of  the  body 
which  will  control  the  university  centre,  slated  for  opening 
next  spring.  The  proposal  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by 
either  students,  council  or  by  the  board  of  governors,  but  is 
under  consideration.  Comments  on  the  proposed  structure 
are  invited  and  may  be  submitted  to  Rick  Mortimer,  in  the 
dean  of  students' services  office  in  the  new  administration 
building. 

A  PROPOSAL  CONCERNING  THE  CONTROL  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  CENTRE 

l(  is  proposed  that  the  centre  be  an  independent  entity  and  that 
investigation  should  be  made  of  the  possibility  of  applying  for 
incorporation. 

The  management  of  the  centre  will  be  vested  in  a  policy  and 
management  committee  representative  of  the  university  com- 
munity. This  committee  will  be  responsible  for  administration, 
financial  control,  programmes  and  all  facilities  (commercial  and 
otherwise)  within  the  Centre. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  such  a  management 
group,  it  is  proposed  that: 

0)  The  staff  of  the  centre  be  attached  to  the  university  for 
administrative  purpose. 

(2)  The  centre  will  function  much  as  any  other  division  or  depart- 
ment of  the  university  community  with  regard  to  contracting 
and  the  use  of  the  services  available  such  as  accounting  and 
reporting.  The  policy  and  management  committee  will  have 
fiscal  autonomy  within  the  limits  set  by  budgets  drawn  up 
by  the  policy  and  management  committee  and  agreed  to  by 
the  university. 

The  committee  will  be  responsible  for  engaging  and,  if  neces- 
sary the  discharging  of  the  executive  director  of  the  centre. 
The  executive  director,  is  to  be  responsible  for  recommending 
to  the  policy  and  management  committee  suitable  persons  for 
employment  on  the  professional  staff.  He  is  also  responsible  for 
proposing  the  discharge  of  staff  who  prove  unsuitable  for  cbn- 
toued  employment. 

The  students'  association  inc..  and  the  university,  will  guarantee 
to  the  university  centre  the  collection  and  remission  of  students' 
umversity  centre  levy  of  $10  per  annum  per  student. 

the  university  will  pay  to  the  university  centre  the  sum  of 
*5  per  head  of  administrative,  maintenance,  clerical  and  faculty 
fj3"  Per  annum,  as  a  contribution  towards  the  running  costs  of 
the  centre. 

Summer  students  are  to  pay  the  sum  of  $2  per  course  as  a 
"diversity  centre  levy,  and  part-time  winter  students  are  to 
?1  per  course  as  a  university  centre  levy. 

^JUHial  profits  or  losses  will  accrue  to  the  university  centre. 

*  he  present  university  centre  management  committee  is  to 
™maln  in  office  until  January  1971,  when  the  first  elections  to 
JJe  committee  will  be  held.  The  present  make-up  of  the  manage- 
ment committee  is: 

Pour  students, 

°ne  faculty  member, 

member  representing  maintenance /clerical  services, 
°ne  alumni  member. 

^ith  effect  from  January  1971  it  will  be  expanded  to: 

£jye  students, 

*wo  faculty  members, 

Jjjne  maintenance  staff  member, 

i*o  administrative  library  staff  members, 

°ne  alumni  member. 


"is  will  be  public,  and  the  constituencies  set  out  above  as 
^j-*  represented  on  the  committee  will  be  responsible  for  run- 
assr»  ■  own  election  system.  Carleton  university  students' 
ele2?atJon  Incorporated  will  be  responsible  for  organising  the 
^Ittee"31  process  for  electing  the  student  members  of  the  com- 

fjjjk  Proposal,  if  accepted  by  the  university  community,  is  to 
dents*  for  m  agreement  between  the  university  and  stu- 

fled  i  as^°ciation  incorporated.  The  agreement  may  be  modi- 
tWnT?  iifiht  of  operating  experience,  by  mutual  agreement  be- 
the  two  parties  concerned. 


wii8.?^??*.11  grouP°f  students  who  turned  up  for  last  Monday's  NUG  parity  meeting  consists  of- 
to£.  btoi  2S5?™'        Carl6t0n  StafferS'  eight  intereSted  StUdentS  andVo^Srs  of 


?2S™?C9ND  IN  A  SERIES  0F  CONTINUOUS  BUT  NOT-OFTEN  HELD  STAFF 
MEETINGS  IS  COMING  UP  ON  TUESDAY  NOVEMBER  25  AT  8  P  M  IN  THE 

?he^rT™nelE'  NEXT  T°  H0NEST  john,s  CT^  camK 
!mp^tJ°™£  £?c'ussed  by  whatever  number  of  people  SHOW  UP 

W^TF^  PRESS  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  IN 

WATERLOO  DECEMBER  26  TO  JANUARY  2,  TO  WHICH  THE  CARLETON 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  SEND  UP  TO  10  DELEGATES  IHfc  CAKLLTON 

COME  PROMPTLY;  BE  ALERT;  BITCH  A  LOT  IF  YOU  WANT  TO. 


Think 
Ahead 


Think  banking. 


More  than  a  job. 
A  management  career. 
Of  challenge.  Decision. 
Commitment. 
With  today's  bank. 
Find  out  the  facts. 
Interviews  .  .  . 

Wed.,  Dec.  3 


Consult  your  placement  office  for 
further  information. 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Canada's  First  Bank 
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Robins  Win  (almost)      /nenf  fj00n  bjr(js  wjH  improve 

bv  Sue  Howe  uncinn  (=\cr,  nn  tliP  Rnhins  ten-  *  * 


by  Sue  Howe 

Last  Saturday,  the  Robins  Volley- 
ball team  took  part  in  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  Invitational  Tourna- 
ment. The  teams  competing  were 
Carleton,  Ottawa  U.,  Algonquin 
College,  Les  Dauphines  (senior 
city  team)  and  Patro  Kotre  Dame 
du  Sourire  (the  French  community 
centre).  These  are  the  same  teams 
that  meet  weekly  in  the  Ottawa 
City  League. 

Last  year,  the  Robins  won  the 
City  championship.  And  we  came 
close  to  winning  again  this  year. 

Each  team  played  twelve  games 
and  was  awarded  one  point  per 
win.  The  scores  came  out  like 
this:  Patro  -  10  points,  Carle- 
ton  -  10,  Ottawa  U.  -  7,  Dau- 
phir.es  2  and  Algonquin  1  point. 
Although  Carleton  and  Patro  tied 
in  the  scoring,  Patro  was  award- 
ed overall  championship  because 
they  had  defeated  Carleton  twice. 

The  Robins  played  well  and  ag- 
gressively. Betty  Ann  Roe,  Kathy 


Johnston  (also  on  the  Robins  ten 
nis  team),  and  Brenda  Clelland 
were  responsible  for  mast  of  the 
spiking.  Gail  Smith,  the  team  cap- 
tain and  an  outstanding  player,  is 
the  only  team  member  who  play- 
ed for  Carleton  last  year. 
This  tournament  is  only  the  be- 
ginning for  the  Volleyball  Robins. 
They  began  Inter-Collegiate  com- 
petition this  Thursday  (Nov.  20) 
by  playing  Ottawa  U.  here  at  Carle- 
ton. 

This  week-end  they  are  off  to 
Sudbury  with  the  Robins  Basket- 
ball team,  to  meet  Guelph  and 
Laurentian.  Doreen  Cunningham, 
coach  of  the  basketball  teams,  says 
the  team  looks  good. 

So  let's  wish  both  teams  lots  of 
luck. 


Athletic  Instructional  Pr< 
grammes   -  Christmas 
Break   D.ec.  5  -  Jan.  5 


by  Don  Curry 

Dick  Brown  and  his  hoop  Birds 
have  a  chance  to  even  up  their 
exhibition  game  record  when  they 
meet  their  long  time  foes,  the 
Loyola  Warriors  tomorrow  even- 
ing in  Montreal. 
They,  were  originally  slated  to 
play  their  regular  season  opener 
this  evening  against  the  McGill 
Redmen  but  that  game  has  been 
set  back  a  week  to  November  28. 
It  seems  that  the  Redmen  have 
two  players  playing  in  the  Col- 
lege Bowl  that  play  a  little  basket- 
ball too. 

If  the  Ravens  beat  the  Warriors 
tomorrow,  their  pre-season  re- 
cord will  be  evened  up  at  2-2. 
They  began  with  a  72-63  loss  to 
the  Alumni,  then  dropped  a  game 
last  Friday  by  a  close  93-87  score 
to  the  University  of  Waterloo,  de- 
feated the  McMaster  Marrauders 


CARLETON  STUDENTS 


YOU  ARE  ELIGIBLE 
TO  VOTE  IN  THE 
MUNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 
DECEMBER  1,  1969 
IF 

•  YOU  REACHED  THE  AGE 
OF  21  BY  OCT.  1,  1969 

•  YOU  ARE  A  BRITISH  SUBJECT 
BY  BIRTH  OR  NATURALIZATION 

•  YOU  HAVE  RESIDED  IN  THE  CITY 
OF  OTTAWA  SINCE  JAN.  1,  1968 

•  YOU  ARE  NOT  DISQUALIFIED  BY 
LAW  FROM  VOTING. 

•  YOUR  NAME  IS  ON  THE  VOTERS' 
LIST. 


VOTE  ON  DECEMBER  1 

Published  by  the 

PIERRE  BENOIT  FOR  CONTROLLER 

Committee 

St.  Lourent  Shopping  Centre  telephone  746-2222 


GEOLOGISTS 
GEOPHYSICISTS 


HUDSON'S  BAY  OIL  AND  GAS 

WILL  HAVE  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  CAMPUS 

NOVEMBER  26 

TO  INTERVIEW  BACHELORS  AND  ADVANCED 
DEGREE  CANDIDATES  IN  FOUR  YEAR  MAJOR  OR 
HONORS  GEOLOGY  AND  GEOPHYSICS  FOR 
PERMANENT  EMPLOYMENT. 

Hudson's  Bay  Oil  and  Gas  dM 

MO  SEVENTH  AVENUE  S.W.  CALGARY,  ALBERTA,  CANADA 


92-87  on  Saturday  and  lost  to  the 
Canton  Northmen  77-56  on  Tues- 
day at  the  Ravens'  Nest. 
From  these  contests  it  appears 
that  the  Ravens'  problem  is  a 
familiar  one  -  they  are  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  trouble  with  the 
basics.  Their  passing,  dribbling 
and  shooting  need  a  lot  of  prac- 
tice. 

In  Tuesday's  game  against  the 
Americans  this  was  obvious.  The 
Birds  were  dropping  passes  on 
their  intricate  weave  plays,  which 
call  for  split  second  timing;  they 
were  fumbling  rebounds,  and  were 
taking  too  many  shots  while  off 
balance  or  when  there  was  no 
one  in  for  the  rebound. 

They  had  a  great  amount  of  dif- 
ficulty adjusting  to  Canton's  fast 
break  and  their  own  fast  break, 
usually  one  of  their  strong  points, 
was  ineffective. 

To  see  how  poorly  they  were 
shooting  you  only  have  to  look 
at  their  individual  point  totals. 
Hugh  Reid,  the  only  Bird  who 
played  well,  hit  for  21.  From  there 
we  go  down  to  nine  points  for 
guard  Dave  Montagano,  who  didn't 
play  all  that  well  but  seemed  to 
be  the  best  we  had  at  the  posi- 
tion, 

-Pat  Byrne  showed  well  with  his 
ball-handling  abilities  but  did  not 
score  any  points  and  Bill  Buchanan 
in  a  brief  appearance  showed  poor- 
ly. 

Tom  Ryan,  the  Ravens '  most 
promising  rookie,  saw  a  good  deal 
of  action  and  picked  up  eight  points, 
as  did  Ian  Kelley.  A  measure  of 
the  team's  scoring  ineffectiveness 
is  the  fact  that  Denis  Schuthe 
and  Dave  Medhurst,  supposedly 
our  two  best,  scored  only  five 
points  each. 
But  it  should  be  nointcd  out  that 


Raven  of  the  week 

Bill  Earle 

Bill  proved  to  be  instrumental  in 
engineering  the  Ravens  to  a  7-1 
win  over  Laval  last  weekend.  Me 
scored  a  hat-trick  as  well  as 
turning  in  a  strong  checking  per- 
formance at  his  right-wing  posi- 
tion. Bill  generally  plays  on  the 
i  left  side  but  as  a  result  of  the 
shortage  that  the  Ravens  have 
this  year,  Bill  has  been  converted 
to  that  position.  Bill  is  playing 
in  his  second  season  with  the 
Ravens. 


the  Birds  were  taClIlp 
the  likes  of  which  thev/  -« 
for  the  rest  of  the  season  •  1 
the  Northmen  wereapen-p 
anced,  well-coached  tear^1^ 

Robert  Davis,  their  tn 
was  good  for  26  points  h  *■ 
two  other  forwards,  LaVr 
and  Ed  Roulac  were  riph?  "t 
with  22  and  17  respecS,^ 

In    Saturday's    game  Ji 
McMaster,   played  in  ^jW 
the  Ravens  won  a  little  ' 
over  the  team  that  put  tl5*ve 
of  last  year's  Ontario  Queh? 
letic    Association   semi  t- 
Windsor.  Schuthe  and 
with  21  and  18  points  resSf* 
led  the  Ravens  over  the  Mar 
ers. 

In  that  one  it  was  the  km 
rebounding,  ball  control  aiJ! 
shooting  that  won  it  t0™A 

Friday  night  in  Hamilton  2 
they  played  the  University'^ , 
terloo  Warriors,  they  \^  1. 
at  half-time  but  ran  uit0 ) 
trouble  in  the  fourth  quarter 
the  regulars  finished 
on  the  bench, 

Hugh  Reid  had  another  outstay 
night,  scoring  27  points.  Man* 
had  24  and  Schuthe  14.  ^ 
*** 

In  case  anyone  was  concei 
over  the  absence  of  regular 
nouncer  Dave  Wylie  at  the  ( 
ton  game,  fear  not  for  he  isj 
and  well.  It  seems  that  a  fa 
thing  happened  to  him  onthei 
to  the  game  -  he  got  stuck 
a  Glengarry  House  elevator  | 
two  and  a  half  hours. 

"It  wouldn't  have  been  sol 
if  I  had  a  girl  with  me, "  m 
plained  Dave,  "but  I  was  atom 

Tom  Barton  filled  in  and  i 
an   admirable  job  with  thend 


Robin's  B-ball 


by  Doreen  Cunningham 

Itobins  opened  their  season 
Tuesday  night  losing  to  an  i 
pcrienced  Ottawa  Senior  by  o 
three  points. 

The  score  was  38  to  35. 

An  impressive  performance! 
shown  by  all.  The  top  scorerss 
Nancy  Greenway  with  13  pol 
and  Charlotte  Bigelow  witl 
points.  Nancy  Greenway  was 
rebounder  pulling  down  11 
bounds. 

This  weekend  the  Robins  tn 
to  Sudbury  to  play  two  more 
hibition  games  against  Lau|J 
tian  University  and  Guelph' 
versity. 

League  schedule  will  begin 
vember  28  and  29  in  Mool 
against  MacDonald  College 
Sir  George  University, 

Memo  from  coach:  A  winner 
er  quits  and  a  quitter  never 


Gymnastics  -  Practices 
Gymn,  Tues.  3.00  -  5.00  P 
Fri.  3.30  -  5.30  pm,  Sunk 
2.00  -  5.00  p.m. 


Interfac  ends  apathy 

by  Mike  Arthur 

It  seems  thai  all  one  hears  around  the  campus  these  days  is 
Carleton  students  are  apathetic.  No  one  turns  out  to  vote  for  « 
dent  government;  no  one  attends  meetings  on  CUS  or  NUG. 
Without  comparing  relative  values,  perhaps  people  should 
up  and  take  notice  of  the  Carleton  University  Intramural  prog*1' 
Last  year  approximately  2400  men  participated  in  intram1^ 
sports. 

The  best  example  of  participation  has  been  Science  IV.  Sj» 
they  began  in  Science  It  whips  Dave  Webb  and  Bob  Ambridge  nj 
done  a  fantastic  job  getting  interest  up  in  their  faculty.  When  tjj 
were  in  Science  Tj  they  finished  first  in  the  overall  point  W^J 
They  repeated  this  feat  as  Science  in  and,  if  their  present  posf 
on  the  top  of  the  standings  is  any  indication,  Science  IV  will  w 
again  this  year.  , 

They  don't  have  any  Bobby  Orrs,  Russ  Jacksonsor  Elgin  Bayl°J 
but  they're  all  diversified  athletes.  Most  of  the  participants  r 
more  than  one  sport.  In  fact,  some  play  a  sport  even  though 
don't  like  it  just  so  Science  IV  can  obtain  points.  j 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  mahy  who  have  particip^'j 
Dave  Webb,  Roger  Wilson,  Ian  Fennell,  Ed  Filby,  Mike  JJj 
Bob  Ambridge,  Phil  Ivanoff,  Don  Wilson,  Gary  Bonderskif  * 
Buchanon,  Tim  Gray,  Paul  Hunter  and  Brian  Fraser. 

Some  may  say  they  only  play  to  win;  perhaps,  but  the  nam* 
the  game  these  days  is  "get  Involved"  -  and  they're  doi"? 


Women's  Athletics 


by  Sue  Howe 

,  the  intramural  news: 
irsday,  November  27istheday 
en  for  the  Intramural  Bowling 
cll0La ment  sponsored  by  the  Wo- 
Athletic  Council.  The  time 
"iefl-30  pwm.  a"d  it  will  be  at  the 
a  Centre.  The  only  cost  will  be 
rental  of  bowling  shoes.  Each 
$e    0f  4  girls  will  bowl  2  games 
h  these  will  count  for  partici- 
8";ion  points.  You  may  enter  either 
p  a  team  or  as  an  individual. 
^  enter,  contact  Peggy  Edwards 
,J0  the  Athletic  Department  (231- 
2646)  by  November  25. 
Closer  to  home,  Intramural  vol- 
leyball begins  Tuesday  November 
25  at  9  P"m-  in  tne  Carleton  gym. 
Court  1  will  feature  Heggteveit 
Greene  and  Heggteveit  vs. 
Scott    whUe  Court   2  will  host 
Bell  vs.  Scott  and  Bell  vs.  Greene, 
just  for  fun,  there's  a  figure 
skating  club  1031  meets  at  Brew- 
_  Arena  every  Tuesday  from  11 
ajn.  to  12  noon.  This  is  for  all 


Carleton  students  and  instruction 
is  available.  If  you  want  more  in- 
formation, contact  Colleen  Gavin 
at  731-3296.  There's  also  public 
skating  at  Brewer.  Students  pay 
25  cents,  adults  50  rents  and 
children  under  13,  10  cents.  The 
rink  is  open  Tuesday  4-6  p,m. 
and  8:15-10:15  p.m.,  Wednesday 
1:30-3:30  p.m„  Friday  4-6  p.m., 
Saturday  3-5  p.m.,  8:15-10:15p.m. 
and  Sunday  3:30-5:30  p.m.  (this 
ends  December  21). 
Varsity  News: 
Carleton  will  be  hosting  an  in- 
vitational Bonspiel  November  28 
and  29,  Any  girl  interested  in  try- 
ing out  for  theRobinsCurlingteam 
is  more  than  welcome.  The  team 
practices  every  Sunday  at  10:30 
a.m.  in  the  Curl-o-Drome. 
Men's  and  Women's  Varsity  Bad- 
minton is  also  under  way.  The 
men's  team  practices  Friday  at 
4  p.m.  and  the  women  meet  Thurs- 
days at  4  p.m.  For  more  informa- 
tion, call  Bob  Driscoll  at  728- 
3618. 


Final  scenes  • 


Deidree  McKeune 
•  Laval  thumps  Carleton 


Deidree  McKeune 


Ravens  thump  Laval 


by  Tom  Sterritt 

The  pieces  to  Bryan  Kealey's 
hockey  puzzle  are  now  beginning 
to  fit. 

Prior  to  last  Saturday's  season 
opener  against  the  University  of 
Laval,  the  Ravens  had  everyone 
scratching  their  heads.  They  had 
managed  only  a  single  point  In 
four  pre-season  contests  and  yet 
were  boasting  a  more  balanced 
squad  than  Uom  last  year. 

Well,  iast  Saturday  at  the  Civic 
Untre,  the  Ravens  got  untracked 
5"d  thumped  their  arch-rivals 

rom  Laval  7-1. 

They  were  in  full  control  from 
^e  opening  whistle,  building  up 
«  6-1  lead  after  two  periods  and 
^en  just  coasted  and  brawled  their 
*ay  through  the  third. 

Jhe  line  of  Wayne  Small,  John 
j^slop  and  Wes  Peters  played 
*°  all  expectations  and  sup- 
Plied  all  Carleton's  scoring  in 
the _  first  period. 

BUI  Earle,  Curly  Gordon  and 
jrni  Keon  powered  them  through 
we  second,  while  Tom  Barkley, 
f  '  McDonnell  and  Wayne  Stan- 
put  on  a  fine  two-way  displa; 
"^ughout  and  just  missed  on 
rme  golden  opportunities. 


J1  the 
!he 


first  period  Small  opened 
I  soft  ScorinE  at  5:36.  when  his 
I  Lav  iShot  on  a  rebound  eluded 
IhTJi  2°aiie  Jacques  Lemelin.  He 
IwhT^  the  -rick  ag3^  at  10:54 
I  nirfL  e  slammed  a  Doug  Drum- 
I  ''°"d  rebound  past  Lemelin. 
iRav  9:41»  John  Heslop  put  the 
Im  up  bv  three  as  he  blast- 
|k  a  waist-high  slap  shot  into  the 
line  cage*  The  Ravens  were play- 
I  g  a  man  short  at  the  time. 
IhJ"  the  second  period  Bill  Earle 
IS  fed  a11  the  scoring  as  he 
I  ^"e  goals. 
I    s  third  marker  was  a  pic- 


ture play  involving  some  fine  pass- 
ing by  linemates  Curly  Gordon 
and  Jim  Keon.  Gordon  dug  the 
puck  out  of  the  Laval  corner  and 
relayed  it  to  Keon  behind  the  net. 
Keon  hit  Earle  with  a  perfect 
pass  in  front  and  he  made  no 
mistake  as  he  drilled  a  waist 
high  shot  by  goalie  Lemelin. 

Laval  took  advantage  of  a  Ra- 
ven defensive  lapse  early  in  the 
period  to  score  their  only  goal. 

The  third  period  reverted  to  the 
typical  Laval-Carleton  play  of  last 
year.  The  Ravens  slowed  the  tempo 
of  the  game  down  and  Laval's 
frustration  increased  as  goalie 
Rick  Benning  turned  aside  every- 
thing they  had  to  offer.  Terry  (Tex) 
McCarthy  counted  the  only  goal 
at  16:54  when  he  banged  John 
Heslop's  rebound  behind  Leme- 
lin. Then  with  less  than  a  minute 
remaining  the  fireworks  were  ig- 
nited. 

Tom  Barkley  and  Pierre  Piche 
squared  off  in  front  of  the  Laval 
bench.  It  didn't  take  too  long  be- 
fore the  majority  of  players  from 
each  bench  got  involved  and  when 
peace  was  finally  restored  four- 
teen players  had  received  game 
misconduct  ;entences  for  fighting. 

Terry  McCarthy  played  a  strong 
game  for  the  Ravens  at  the  blue- 
line.  Besides  scoring  a  goal,  he 
organized  some  fine  rushes  and 
handed  out  a  few  stiff  body-checks 
as  well. 

Jim  Keon  and  Bill  Earle  played 
well  beside  centre  Curly  Gordon. 
Besides  their  regular  shift,  Keon 
and  Gordon  also  played  a  regu- 
lar role  on  the  power  play. 

The  Ravens  are  on  the  road  to- 
morrow for  a  game  against  the 
Queen's  Golden  Gaels.  Next  home 
game  is  not  until  January  6  when 
Loyola  invades  the  Civic  Centre. 


Res-Hill  grid  title 
decided  Sunday 

The  'Res-Hill'  football  champ- 
ionship will  be  decided  this  Sunday 
at  2:00. 

The  Residence  football  champs 
(co-ed)  issued  a  challenge  which 
was  accepted  by  Science  in,  the 
Inter  fac  champs.  / 

All  the  chips  will  be  on  the 
table  for  this  encounter  and  thous- 
ands of  avid  fans  are  expected 
to  'pour'  into  Raven  Stadium  (that's 
our  football  field)  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  Battle  of  'Res-Hill'. 

Come  out  and  enjoy  the  festivi- 
ties -  it's  free! 
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Carleton  Laval  game  Summary 

First  Period 
1  -  Carleton,  Small 

(Peters,  Heslop)  ....  5 


■  Carleton,  Small 
(Peters,  Drummond)  .  .  10:54 

3  -  Carleton,  Heslop 

(unassissted)  19:41 

Penalties  -  McDonnell  3:01,  La- 
Belle  8:14,  Barkley  19:22. 

Second  Period 

4  -  Carleton,  Earle 

(Keon,  Drummond)  .  .  .  1:53 

5  -  Laval,  Carette 

(Bruno)  6:41 

6  -  Carleton,  Earle 

(Keon.  Gordon)  8:14 


Carleton,  Earle 

(Keon,  Gordon)  13:07 

Penalties  -  Carleton,  too  many 
men  on  the  ice,  3:36,  Bruno  9:07, 
Gagnon  15:52,  Piche  19:44. 

Third  Period 
8  -  Carleton,  McCarthy 

(Heslop,  Peters)  ....  16:54 
Penalties  -  McDonnell,  Rioux 
(roughing)  10:21  (Carleton),  Ben- 
ning, Small,  Peters,  Barkley, 
Drummond,  McDonnell,  Stanley, 
(Laval)  Lemelin,  Gagnon,  Brun- 
eau,  Rioux,  Piche,  Carette,  Audy, 
all  game  misconducts  for  fight- 
ing. 19:14. 


9gcvernment  with 

Ontario's. .. 

public  service 


We're  short  on  quill  pens,  high  stools,  eye  shades 
and  sleeve  garters 

We  dig  computers,  mini  skirts,  on-the-job  training, 
beards,  promotions  based  on  merit,  hard-nosed 
idea  people 

We  need  honours  graduates  in  most  disciplines 


To  Learn  More  About  us  and  Specific  Job  Openings 
See  our  brochure  at  your  placement  office 


To  Apply  for  an  on  campus  interview 

1.  Complete  a  personal  information  form 
available  at  your  placement  office 

2.  Mail  it,  in  the  return  address  envelopes  also 
available  at  your  placement  office,  or  to: 

Liaison  Officer, 
Schools,  Colleges,  Universities, 
Department  of  Civil  Service, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

no  later  than  December  31, 1969. 

3.  For  on  campus  interview  dates,  check  our  brochure 
or  your  placement  office 


ONTARIO 

PROVINCE  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
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Faculty  Board 
Department, 
Institute, 
or  School 

Anthropology 
Biology 


Chemistry 


Classics 


Comparative 
Literature 


Engineering 
Faculty  Board 


English 


French 


Geography 
German 
History 
Mathematics 

Music 

Philosophy 

Psychology 


Russian 


Sociolo 


gy 


Graduate  Studies 
Faculty  Board 


Science  Faculty 
Board 


1969  N.U.G.  BY-ELECTIONS 


MONDAY  NOV.  24th 


Voting 
Location 


Election 
Date 


Engineering 
Foyer 


Nov, 


Constituency 


2nd  year  M  &  H 

2nd  year  Majors 

3rd  year  Majors 

2nd  &  3rd  year  honours 

4th  year 

2nd  year  M.  &  H 


2nd  year  M  &  H 

3rd,  4th  and  graduate 


graduates 


2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  &  H 

4th  year 

24      at  large 


2nd  level 
Paterson 


2nd  level 
Loeb 


Nov.  24  3rd  year  M  &  H 

2nd  year  M  &  H 
3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 
1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year  M  &  H 

2nd  year  M  &  H 

graduates 

3rd  year  M  &  H 
4th  year 

2nd  5,  3rd  year  Majors 
3rd  year  M  &  H 
Nov.  24        2nd  year  majors 

3rd  year  majors 

2nd  year  M  &  H 

3rd  year  and  4th  year 

1st  year  M.A. 
Final  year  M.A. 


Arts  Dlv.  II 
Engineering 
S  c lence 

1st  year,  having 
spent  one  year  at 
Carleton 


No.to  be 

Elected  Candidates 


Verna  Lynch 

Don  Stashick 
Allan  Horner 
Rick  Pratt 
Peter  Krell 

Catherine  King 
Ronald  Jackson 

none 
none 


3  E.  Ponamarenko 

A.  Sirko 
H.  Webber 

1  none 

1  John  Delroy 

Harry  Chartrand 
1  Meyer  Burstein 

7  Robert  Caswell 

Josef  Cornu 
Tom  Davis 
Zakaria  El-Ramly 
William  Garvin 
Sandy  Lee 
Ian  McColgan 
Todd  Pennington 
Shashikant  Solanki 
Michael  Torontow 
Graham  White 

1  Wayne  Goodyear 

Marion  Millar 

1  Gilles  Rocque 

1  none 

1  none 

1  none 

1  Gail  Larose 

1  Dieter  Foessel 

1  none 

1  David  Keane 

1  Neil  MacLeod 

1  none 

1  B.  J.  Hatton 

1  none 

1  John  Ojalammi 

Patricia  Mundy 

1  David  Coe 

Ross  Ellis 

1  none 
1  none 

1  Gerald  Johnson 

1  Bob  Flynn 

1  Carol  Gall 

1  none 
1  none 


Type  of 
Election 

Acclamatlon 

Acclamatloil 
Acclamation 
Acclamation 
Acclamation 

Acclamatlo 


none 
none 


Acclamation 


none 

contested 
Acclamation 


Contested 


Contested 

Acclamation 
none 
none 
none 

Acclamation 
Acclamation 
none 

Acclamation 

Acclamation 
none 

Acclamation 
none 

Contested 
Contested 


none 
none 


Acclamation 
Acclamation 


Acclamation 

none 

none 


Part-time 


1 
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Film  is  an  important  media 


by  Murray  Long 

The  electronic  eye  of  television 
scans  a  complete  picture  30  times 
a  second  and  transmits  it  to  you 
at  the  speed  of  light  A  film  cam- 
era records  an  image  at  a  normal 
speed  of  24  frames  per  second  but 
it  may  be  many  montiis  before  you 
view  the  final  product.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  this,  film  is  still  our 
m  o  s  t  versatile  and  i  m  portant 
media. 

What  follows  is  a  brief  guide  for 
the  budding  film  maker  on  some 
of  the  processes  involved  in  film 
production. 

Okay  Cecil  B  roll  it. 

So,  you  want  to  produce  the  great 
Canadian  film  epic?  Well,  the  first 
thing  you  will  need  C  assuming  you 
have  the  idea)  is  a  script.  Actually 
a  script  isn't  really  all  that  neces- 
sary. It  is  possible  to  shoot  your 
film  "wild"  -  without  reference 
to  a  script.  But  a  script  helps;  it 
helps  you  cut  costs,  but  perhaps 
more  important  it  will  help  you 
think  visually. 

Your  script  however  doesn't  have 
to  be  all  comprehensive.  As  long 
as  you  have  an  idea  of  what  you're 
aiming  for  and  how  to  achieve  it  the 
script  may  be  just  a  shot  list  with 
some  notes  appended. 

Now  Cecil,  assuming  your  script 
is  satisfactory,  casting  and  choos- 


ing locations  are  the  next  step. 
However,  you  may  have  done  itthe 
other  way  around  and  based  your 
script  on  a  certain  character  or 
location.  The  point  is  the  choice  of 
characters  and  locations  will  have 
an  affect  on  the  development  of 
your  script  from  its  original  con- 
ception to  a  more  polished  form. 
Also,  once  your  locations  are  map- 
ped out,  a  shotting  schedule  and  a 
detailed  shot  list  can  be  worked 
out  Having  a  shotting  schedule  is 
actually  a  very  groovy  idee.  That 
way  you  can  use  your  locations  and 
actors  to  best  advantage.  All 
scenes  involving  the  sameactorCs) 
and  locale  can  be  shot  at  the  same 
time.  If  you're  paying  for  your 
camera  by  the  day  it  will  also 
save  you  money.  Just  think  Cec 
. .  .  money  I 

Having  a  shot  list  helps  you  to 
visualize  what's  important  and 
what  angles  will  give  you  the  kind 
of  effects  you  want  You  have  to 
think  of  little  things  like  inter- 
cuts which  help  you  get  from  one 
scene  to  the  nextand avoid  "jump" 
cuts  -  (where  two  almost  identical 
shots  are  placed  together  so  the 
image  appears  to  jump  on  the 
screen). 

Now  that  you're  ready  to  film 
Cec  .  .  .  remember  only  to  print 
those  "takes"  which  you  know  you 
plan  to  use.  It  can  be  rather  costly 


They  Live  by  Night 
(Nicholas  Ray,  1947) 


to  process  unnecessary  film.  How- 
ever, nothing  should  be  discarded. 
Even  unprocessed  film  should  be 
carefully  labelled  and  stored  away 
"in  the  can". 

In  shooting  film  there  are  basic- 
ally twokinds  of  stock,  negative  and 
reversal.  Most  8-mm.andsuper-8 
film  stocks  are  reversal  -  that  is 
the  film  stock  which  passes  through 
the  camera  is  the  stock  on  which 
the  final  image  appears. 

In  16  mm.,  35  mm.,  and  of  course 
70  mm.,  both  reversal  and  negative 
stock  can  be  used.  Shooting  nega- 
tive stock  gives  you  a  negative 
image  on  the  processed  film.  This 
has  to  be  reprinted  on  another 
stock  to  obtain  a  positive  copy. 

The  advantages  of  using  reversal 
stock  lie  in  the  greatly  reduced 
costs.  All  you  pay  for  is  the  origin- 
al film  stock  and  the  cost  of  pro- 
cessing it.  However,  there  aredis- 
advantages  ...  if  your  film  gets 
torn,  scratched  or  otherwise  mu- 
tilated .  .  .  that's  too  bad  Cec. 

Shooting  negative  stock  gives  you 
the  advantage  of  a  work  print  for 
editing.  A  work  print  is  an  ani- 
mal that  can  be  cut,  scratched, 
dragged  across  the  floor  and  chew- 
ed upon  while  your  negative 
original  lies  safely  in  the  can. 
If  you  make  a  mistake  in  editing  a 
particular  segment  another  copy 
can  be  printed.  Of  course  shotting 
negative  costs  a  little  more. 

A  very  important  part  of  film 
making  is  the  sound.  As  you  prob- 
ably know  Cecil,  a  sound  track  can 
be  made  at  the  same  time  the  film 


Tom  Gunia 
is  being  shot  (sound  -on-film)  or 
it  can  be  made  later.  It  all  de- 
pends on  how  you  want  to  do  it 

There  are  basically  two  ways  to 
get  sound-on -film.  Sound  can  be 
shot  "optically"  or  "striped". 
In  optical  sound  shooting,  the 
sound  track  is  transferred  to  light 
density  gradations  directly  photo- 
graphed on  the  edge  of  the  film. 
The  drawbacks  to  shooting  optical 
lie  in  the  processing.  If  the  film 
stock  is  over  or  under  exposed 
the  exposure  may  have  to  be  ad- 
justed during  processing.  Since  the 
sound  has  been  photographed  di- 
rectly on  the  edge  of  the  film  it 
too  will  be  affected.  Most  release 
prints  of  films  (final  prints)  have 
optical  sound  tracks  but  the  sound 
tracks  have  been  applied  in  the 
lab  under  controlled  conditions. 

Consequently,  magnetic  striped 
sound  is  usually  preferred  for 
sound-on-film  shooting.  The  film 
stock  has  a  magnetic  stripe  along 
one  edge,  and  the  sound  is  taped 
as  the  film  is  being  shot.  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  are  that  the  stripe 
is  not  affected  by  processing  and 
can  be  erased  very  easily.  (Por- 
tions of  an  optical  track  can  be 
blacked  out  -  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.). 

Sound  can  also  be  recorded  double 
system  -  that  is  with  a  separate 
tape  recorder  -  "synched"  to  the 
camera  with  a  pulse-synth.  When 
the  camera  rolls,  a  blimp  ap- 
pears on  the  film  and  also  on  the 
tape  to  mark  the  point  where  the 
camera  and  tape  recorder  enter 


into  synchronization.  The  sound 
is  recorded  on  quarter  inch  tape, 
which  can  be  transferred  to  16 
mm,  tape  (with  perforations)  for 
double-system  editing,  (Tape  and 
film  are  put  on  a  double  system 
editing  table  where  both  can  be 
cut  at  the  same  time  -  and  at  the 
same  points.) 

A  sound  track  can  also  be  made 
after  the  film  is  shot.  Usually 
you  have  more  freedom  in  doing 
it  this  way.  You  can  tape  your 
own  sound  at  leisure.  The  only 
thing  which  you  can  not  do  this 
way  is  "lip-synch"  or  synchro- 
nization of  voice  to  lip  move- 
ment. This  can  only  be  done  sat- 
isfactorily (although  dubbing  is 
often  used  in  an  attempt  to  simu- 
late lip  synch)  by  shooting  sound- 
on-film  or  double  system. 

However,  doing  your  own  sound 
track  allows  you  to  do  voice  over 
and  your  own  narrating.  You  can 
also  make  all  the  changes  you 
want  before  the  sound  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  edited  film. 

In  editing  the  first  step  is  to 
assemble  the  bits  and  pieces  in 
a  logical  order.  Then  the  fun 
begins  of  moving  from  a  rough 
cut  to  a  fine  cut  and  cutting  the 
film  to  the  exact  frames. 


Tom  Gunii 
If  your  film  stock  was  ne 
stock,  the  negative  now  hastobt 
cut  to  match  the  work  print.  This 
process,  oddly  enough,  is  refer, 
red  to  as  neg-cutting. 
The  final  assembled  ne0„„, 
print  is  then  put  through  an  optical 
printer  where  a  timed  print  M 
made.  Timing  the  print  means  ad. 
justing  the  light  intensity  in  tlJ 
optical  printer  to  give  the  fifoi 
a  more  even  density  overall  froij1 
scene  to  scene.  Once  a  timing! 
sequence  of  light  levels  is  worke] 
out,  any  number  of  "dupes"  or 
copies  can  be  run  off.  If  thj 
sound  was  on  tape,  it  can  also  be! 
transferred  to  optical  sound  on  flit, 
release  or  final  copies  at  this 
point, 

A  lot  of  special  effects  are  done 
at  this  stage.  Titles  can  be  siper- 
imposed,  fades  and  dissolves  can 
be  done,  and  any  other  special 
effects  done  on  the  printer,  (An 
average  fade  lasts  about  two  se- 
conds and  a  dissolve  four  seconds) 

Well  Cec  .  „ .  you've  reached  th 
final  point  now.  Your  film  is  fin- 
ished and  you  can  sit  back  and  rest 
on  yourlaurels  content  in  thekmm- 
ledge  that  .  .  .  some  idiot  pro- 
jectionist somewhere  is  going  to 
rip  it  all  to  shreds. 


CANADIAN  FILM  INSTITUTE 


by  Alf  Cryderman 

,  «  rather  ordinary  looking,  modern, 
A 5  gtorey  office  building  at  1762  Carling 
^h'red  brick  and  white  panelling  around 
rtrfane  office  windows.  On  the  window 
^  the  door  is  the  word  MERIT  in  large 
°1]A  letters. 

Bess  you're  looking  for  it  you  don't 
Hce  the  black  letters  on  white  sign, 
the  right  of  ^e  door'  saying  Canadian 
*  institute. 

,e  basement  and  first  floor  of  the 
uerit  building  houses  the  files,  stills, 
jJl-js  books,  periodicals,  posters,  and 
the/ assorted  paraphernalia  of  the  Ca- 
°odian  FU"1  fostitute  and  its  nascent 
Sadlan  Film  Archives  and  Film  Study 
r?ntre.  It  also  provides  cramped  office 
narters  for  its  32-st™>ng  staff, 
fere's  not  much  space,  and  nearly  all 
fit  is  packed  with  desks,  file  catalogues, 
jjoohshelves,  and  film  canisters.  Neatly 
■  >d  however,  and  thoroughly  indexed, 
u  you  know  what  you  are  looking  for 
can  unravel  the  moderate  complexi- 
[jes  of  the  Universal  Decimal  System  of 
indexing  you  are  almost  guaranteed  of 
finding  it  there. 

The  Institute  is  a  non-profit,  non- 
government organization,  and  has  no 
direct  state  support,  Peter  Morris,  cur- 
ator of  the  Archives  and  deputy  director 
(to  executive  director  Gordon  Noble) 
of  the  CFI,  says  being  non-government 
allows  you  the  freedom  to  do  what  you 
want  but  you  also  have  no  guaranteed 
income.  He  smiles  comfortably  as  he 
says  it.  Freedom  is  a  nice  thing. 

Membership  fees,  contracts  for  re- 
search, and  other  services  from  private 
and  government  agencies,  handling 
charges  for  film,  grants  (they  got  $35,000 
from  the  Canada  Council  this  year),  and 
flonations  are  their  primary  pecuniary 
sources.  This  year's  operating  budget 
Js  over  $250,000, 

The  money  all  gets  used.  There  are 
over  3,000  films  in  the  Archives,  packed 
n  titled  canisters,  row  upon  rowofthem 
n  shelves  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling 
n  the  basement.  Between  the  shelves 
ire  cardboard  boxes  of  more  films.  They 
laven't  been  unpacked  yet  because  there 
is  no  place  to  put  them.  An  additional 
;0,000  films  are  available  for  distribu- 
ion  to  anybody  able  to  pay  the  rental 
fees. 

Regarding  their  space  problem,  Morris 
says  they  would  very  much  like  to 
nove  to  larger  premises  but  they  like 
the  rent  they're  paying  now. 

Films  aren't  that  easy  to  get.  Morris 
iays  many  film  distributors  destroy 
copies  of  their  films  after  three  years 
or  so  because  they  are  afraid  the  films 
will  be  copied  or  stolen  and  sold  on  the 

^lack  market,  A  negative  and  distributing 
copy  costs  from  $500-1,000  -  if  one  is 

Available. 

The  Institute  also  runs  the  National 
Film  Theatre,  which  screens  films  in 
peries  at  regular  Friday  night  showings 
pt  the  National  Library  and  Archives 
p  Wellington  St.  Regular  screenings 
parted  in  1964  shortly  after  the  Cana- 
P&n  Film  Archives  was  set  up  in  1963. 
[The  Archives  was  set  up  under  the 
fuspices  of  the  CFI  with  the  help  and 
Fjterest  of  people  like  Yousuf  Karsh, 
Pje  famous  portrait  photographer.  Des- 
pite a  number  of  briefs  and  petitions 
presented  to  the  government  it  has 


done  nothing  for  film  preservation  in 
Canada.  The  Archives  has  thrived  and 
continued  without  any  sort  of  govern- 
ment support  except  what  the  CFI  puts 
into  it. 

Presently  the  National  Film  Theatre 
is  showing  a  series  entitled  The  Godard 
Revolution  in  two  parts.  At  the  seven 
o'clock  showings,  a  series  of  films  which 
have  influenced  French  director  Jean- 
Luc  Godard  will  be  shown.  The  nine- 
thirty  showings  are  films  by  Godard 
which  show  some  of  this  influence.  Af- 
ter Christmas  they'll  pull  a  neat  switch 
and,  while  continuing  to  show  Godard 
films,  the  second  series  will  show  films 
influenced  by  Godard. 

Last  Friday  members  saw  Josef  Von 
Sternberg's  1927  classic,  Underworld  - 
the  original  ganster  film.  The  Godard 
film  was  A  Bout  de  Souffle  (Breathless), 
his  first  feature  film  from  1959,  an 
intriguing  take-off  on  the  American  gang- 
ster film.  Coming  are  such  other  notables 
as  Jean  Renoir's  The  Golden  Coach, 
Billy  Wilder's  Sunset  Boulevard  and 
Godard  films  from  the  early  60's  like 
Une  Femme  est  Une  Femme,  Vivre  Sa 
Vie  (My  Life  to  Live),  and  Les  Cara- 
biniers.  After  Christmas  his  more  recent 
films  will  be  shown,  hopefully  up  to  his 
latest,  One  Plus  One,  starring  head 
Stone  Mick  Jagger. 

In  the  future  look  for  series  on  Cuban 
film,  films  by  Allan  King,  Hitchcock's 
early  British  films  and  propaganda  films. 

Anyone  with  a  dollar  bill  in  his  pocket 
can  become  an  associate  member  of  the 
CFI  and  you  have  to  be  a  member  to  be 
able  to  buy  tickets.  Tickets,  are  $1.25 
per  film  (75  cents  for  students).  That 
more  than  ranks  with  the  Mayfair  in 
terms  of  getting  your  money's  worth.  On 
an  annual  basis  individual  memberships 
are  also  available  for  $5,  institutional 
for  $25,  corporate  for  $50  and  donor  for 
$100. 

Handling  10,000  queries  a  year  on  mat- 
ters relating  to  film  the  CFI  has  quite 
recently  opened  a  Film  Study  Centre, 
open  to  the  public  and  available  for  film 
research.  Included  are  a  film  index  for 
over  120,000  feature,  short  and  docu- 
mentary films.  This  catalogues  informa- 
tion available  on  individual  films  in 
vertical  files,  such  as  credits,  reviews, 
distributors  notes  et  al.  Other  indexes 
do  the  same  for  film  makers,  directors, 
actors  and  film  subjects  (eg.  censorship, 
distributors). 

A  film  library  has  5,000  books  and  pam- 
phlets on  most  aspects  of  film,  television, 
history,  theory  and  such.  Over  400  dif- 
ferent critical  and  trade  periodicals  from 
21  countries  are  available,  including 
some  vintage  stuff  on  microfilm.  Several 
hundred  original  and  copied  film  scripts 
are  also  on  the  shelves. 

Approximately  100,000'  photos  are 
available  in  the  stills  library,  of  which 
copies  can  be  made  for  $2.  (members)  and 
$2.50  (non-members).  Uncatalogued  as 
yet,  over  1,000  posters  will  hopefully 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  poster  library  and 
exhibition. 

And  the  multi- talented  CFI  has  its 
finger  in  other  pies.  Next  month  the  first 
volume  of  Film  Canadiana,  a  national 
bilingual  filmography  documenting  all 
Canadian -produced  films  and  TV  pro- 


grammes released  in  Canada,  will  see 
the  light  of  day.  It  is  written  and  pub- 
lished by.  the  CFL 

There  are  also  in  publication  several 
pamphlets  and  books  on  Canadian  and 
foreign  films  by  the  CFI  and  CFA  staff. 

The  opening  oftheOntarioFilm Theatre 
in  Toronto  on  October  9  is  hopefully  the 
first  of  a  national  system  of  film  theatres 
in  cities  and  regions  across  Canada. 
These  theatres  would  be  associated  with 
the  National  Film  Theatre  here  in  Ot- 
tawa as  the  one  in  Toronto  is,  to  help 
in  planning  and  supplying  programmes 
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to  the  regional  theatres.  Plans  are 
going  ahead  under  NFT  programme  di- 
rector Mrs,  Alison  Re  id. 
Along  much  the  same  lines  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  system  of  Aim  study  centres, 
similar  to  but  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  one  here  which  would  act  as  the 
supply  centre,  is  being  explored. 
There  Is  only  one  other  organization 
in  Canada  like  the  Canadian  Film  In- 
stitute, The  Cinematheque  Canadienne 
In  Montreal  also  has  weekly  showings 
and  is  noted  for  its  fine  collection  of 
early  animated  films.  But  it  Is  not  as 
large  or  dynamic  as  the  CFI. 
The  National  Film  Society  of  Canada 
was  established  as  a  private  organiza- 
tion in  1935  by  a  group  of  interested 
citizens.  In  1951  it  became  the  Canadian 
Film  Institute.  It  has  come  a  long  wayin 
34  years,  done  much  and  will  do  more. 
Much  merit  is  due  them.  May  your 
lens  always  be  in  focus  blessed,  CFI. 


Peter  Morris,  curator  of  Archives  and  deputy  director  of  Canadian  Film  Institute 

Ottawa  Film  Society 

-good  films  for  everybody 


by  Elizabeth  J.  Robinson 
The  Ottawa  Film  Society  presents  good 
movies  for  everybody,  and  many  people 
in  Ottawa  are  going  to  see  them. 

The  1969-1970  wimerprogramfeatures 
three  scries  of  films  -  Revolution,  a 
French  language  series,  and  some  of 
the  best  from  the  International  cinema. 

About  tnjety-two  hsndred  people  arrive 
at  the  NathOkl  Arte  Caatre  every  Monday 
night  to  natch  the  movies  from  different 
countries  wWch  go  M  make  up  the  inter- 
national series.  They've  alrready  seen 
Bergman's  The  Shame,  Cassevete  s 
Faces,  sad  Truff&ut's  Stolen  Kisses. 
The  seven  films  coming  up  are  just  as 
good.  They  Include  I  Even  Met  mppy 
Gypsies,  Battle  of  Algiers,  and  The 
Fifth  Horseman  Is  Fear.  Student  Mem- 
bership fee  for  this  series  is  seven 
dollars.  . 

The  French  language  group  features 
several  of  France's  most  popular  actors. 
Jean  Paul  Belmondo  appears  in  Tribu- 
lations d'un  Chlnois  en  Chine,  and  Maria 
Schell  stars  In  Gervalse.  Andwhatwould 
a  series  of  this  type  be  without  at 
least  one  directed  by  Jean  Luc  Godard  - 
in  this  case  Deux  on  Trois  Choses  Que 
Je  Sais  d'Elle?  There  are  seven  films 


in  this  lot;  membership  is  sold  out. 

And  the  third  series  -  Revolution.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  Interesting,  its  films 
deal  with  various  aspects  of  revolution: 
social,  artistic,  political,  student,  sci- 
entific, and,  of  course,  sexual.  There  are 
twenty-three  short  and  feature  length 
films  in  this  group,  including  the  Dylan 
flick,  Dont  Look  Back,  Godard's  La 
Chuiolse,  and  Richard  Brooks'  Black- 
board Jungle.  Six  dollars,  and  you're 
in  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Memberships  in  the  Film  Society  are 
sold  for  the  complete  series;  admis- 
sions are  not  sold  for  individual  films. 

With  the  exception  of  the  French  series 
and  some  films  In  the  Revolution  series, 
all  films  are  In  the  original  langiBge, 
with  English  sub-titles  where  needed. 

The  members  are  given  a  brief  run- 
down of  each  film  before  they  see  It 
Last  year,  discussion  groups  were  at- 
tempted after  some  of  the  movies,  but 
they  weren'tvery  successful. Aquestion- 
nalre  was  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
French  series,  Inviting  comments  and 
criticisms,  to  enable  the  Society's  di- 
rectors to  prepare  for  this,  the  35th 
season. 

If  you  are  Interested  In  joining  the 
Society,  write  to  P.  O.  Box  914,  Ottawa 
-  but'do  It  soon. 
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don't  believe  even  as  you 


You  wanted  to  believe,  of  com..  11  It 
the  two  men  in  the  truck  were  i  '  "5 
back  to  help,  after  having  inadve .  "\ 
shot  Hopper.  You  believe  this  rf f% 
to  the  last  moment  before  the  t 
shot  echoed  hollowly  through  tbe^ 
Louisianna  countryside.  You  belie 
even  as  the  camera  pans  backwa™  "*> 
upwards  to  an  aerial  shot  of  thestn  ^ 
ering  ruins  of  Fonda's  good  life 

AIDING  THE  CAUSE 

Alice's  Restaurant  is  the  ston ' 
much  subtler  failure.  It  doesn't  k0'. 
or  sicken;  it  depresses.  Initiallv 
course,  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  \  * 
the  sickness  at  all.  Arlo  Guthrie " 
through  his  whole  big  thing  there 
the  half  a  ton  of  garbage,  Office  .Si 
and  Co.,  all  kinds  of  cop  equin  * 
(being  the  biggest  crime  of  the  i 
50  years  and  everyone  wanted  tn 
in  the  newspaper  story  about  in  81 
the  New  York  draft  board.  1,1 
Thai  aside,  the  real  point  of  ah.  ,  i 
Restaurant  is  that  it's  about  the  b* 
tiful  people  bungling  it.  Trying,  mind 
you,  but  bungling  it.  For  awhile 
think  maybe  Alice  and  Ray  are  goi',,;, 
'     make  it,  because  they  gather  all  L . 
friends  into  their  church,  try  to  era!' 
an  ethos  and,  lo  and  behold   it  , 
tually  seems  to  work.  ' 
It  works,  that  is,  until  human  natm, 
starts  eating  away  at  it;  until  evervl 
starts  pushing  too  hard  on  evervZ 
else.  Ray,  in  his  self-centered  enthusi 
asm,  doesn't  see  that  Alice  is  fed  ,1 
of  being  left  to  take  care  of  the  res 
taurant  alone.  Alice,  pursuingheradul ' 
tery        with  Shelley,  a  sensitive  bo, 
just  out  of  the  hospital  and  back  U 
the  hard  stuff,  doesn't  see  what  she's 
doing  to  him.  And  then  she  starts  nat. 
ging  him  about  the  drugs  ("You  pro! 
mised.  You  promised.  You  promised,") 
Everybody  leaning  on  everybody  else, 
and  Shelley  breaks.  Shelley  shows  in 
the  whole  charade  by  dying.  It  doesjvl 
matter  exactly  how  he  dies,  and  no 
one  can  figure  out  exactly  why  he  dies 
but  Alice  is  beginning  to  suspect.  "Did 
I  push  him  too  hard?"  she  asks. 

But  Ray  is  strictly  one  of  those  "»t 
try  harder"  types.  The  first  time  Alice1 
leaves  him,  he  says:  "It  won't  be  like 
before,  I  promise,"  and  so  she  goes 
back  to  him.  After  Shelley's  death,  Ray 
says:  "Maybe  we  haven't  been  so  beau- 
tiful lately.  But  there's  nothing  to  stoj 
us  from  starting  out  fresh.  Let's  get 
married  again."  Alice  is  skeptical,  bit 
again  willing  to  give  it  a  try.  And  at 
the  end  of  their  rowdy,  wildly  unortho- 
dox wedding  -  as  everyone  is  really, 
finally  leaving  -  Alice  knows  that  the 
ethos  was  a  myth.  None  of  them  knew 
each  other  well  enough  and  perhaps 
never  could. 
She  stands  at  the  front  of  the  church. 
It's  fall  and  the  trees  are  bare;  a  sliglU'l 
wind  tosses  the  wedding  veil  she  still 
wears.  One  is  reminded  of  the  bright  | 
spring  moming  at  the  beginning  of  the 
movie  when  she  and  Ray  first  stood 
before  the  church,  laughing  and  full  ot 
hope.  Now,  at  the  end,  Alice  just  stands 
there.  Doesn't  do  anything.  Doesn't  say 
anything.  Just  stands  there  looking  out, 
perhaps  thinking  over  Ray's  just  an- 
nounced new  scheme  to  buy  a  farm  and 
start  a  real  community, 
Ray's  a  good  man  who  really  wants 
to  be  beautiful  and  who  really  works 
at  it.  But  too  often,  he  comes  across 
only  as  the  faintly  ridiculous,  half-drunk 
Ray  who  clowns  around  at  the  end  « 
the  wedding  reception.  The  Joni  Mitchell 
song,  Aging  Children,  sung  during  Shel- 
ley's funeral   scene  (without  a  doubt 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  movie  scene' 
ever),  tells  us  where  Ray  is  at;  where, 
for  that  matter,  all  the  people  of  Alice'5 
Restaurant  are  at.  Aging  children 
learning    that    utopianism    is  mere! 
visionary,  however  long  we  strive  for 
it,  however  futile  seems  the  task. 


Peter  Fonda,  in  search  of  America  -  and  something  else 

THE  OLD  SEARCH 


"We're  all  in  the  same  cage  here," 
The  speaker  is  Jack  Nicholson  and 
he's  talking  to  Peter  Fonda  and  Den- 
nis Hopper  in  the  film  Easy  Rider, 
The  reference  is  to  the  dingy  Southern 
jailhouse  in  which  the  three  of  them 
have  been  locked  up.  What  he's  really 
talking  about,  of  course,  is  not  the 
jailhouse  at  all,  but  the  U.S.  and 
society  in  general. 

It's  a  cage  man  has  been  rattling 
around  in  for  quite  some  time,  and  it 
would  seem,  as  Easy  Rider  painfully 
points  out,  that  in  the  tending  of  his 
cage,  man  has  not  been  the  best  of 
housekeepers. 

Easy  Rider  is  one  of  a  new  breed 
of  movies  dealing  with  an  old  subject 
-  the  search  for  freedom  from  hat- 
red, fear  and  inhibition.  It's  the  old 
utopianism  trick  again,  granted;  but  with 


people  fail. 

The  failure  comes  about  in  various 
ways.  It's  imposed  from  without  the 
Utopian  group,  as  in  Easy  Rider:  im- 
posed by  fear  and  intolerance. 

It's  imposed  from  within  the  Utopian 
group,  as  in  Alice's  Restaurant,  where 
the  attempt  to  create  "some  kind  of  a 
family  or  something"  inexplicably  but 
inexorably  goes  awry  because  people 
can't  do  the  right'  things. 

It's  imposed  from  within  the  people 
themselves,  as  in  Last  Summer,  where 
the  "major  truth"  is  that  when  you 
strip  away  all  rationalizations  -  when 
you  can't  blame  the  parents  or  the  cops 
or  the  system  or  the  corporations  - 
you're  still  confronted  with  the  sick- 
ness because  people  can't  be  the  right 
things. 

In  all  three  movies,  the  youth  syn- 
drone  is  used  as  the  sounding  board, 


ing  Southern  lawyer  named  George 
Hanson. 

While  Hopper's  vocabulary  seems  lim- 
ited to  the  word  "man"  and  Fonda 
contents  himself  with  looking  off  in- 
scrutably into  the  distance,  Nicholson 
tells  what  it's  all  about.  If  you  want 
to  talk  about  it,  the  word  you're  look- 
ing for  is  fear.  The  people  are  afraid 
of  Fonda  and  Hopper's  freedom  because 
"talking*  about  it  and  bein'  it  are  two 
different  things,"  says  Nicholson. 

"'Course,  don't  ever  tell  anyone  they 
ain't  free,"  he  adds,  "'cos  they  gonna 
get  busy  killin'  and  maimin'  to  show 
you  how  free  they  are." 

And  when  Fonda  idly  remarks  that 
fear  makes  men  less  than  men,  Ni- 
cholson looks  over  at  him  and  says 
simply:   "It  makes  'em  dangerous]" 

And  so  it  does.  Shortly  after  this 


IN  A  NEW  WAY 


a  twist  -  these  movies  are  not  con- 
cerned so  much  with  the  search  for 
Utopia  as  with  the  failure  to  find  it 
and  with  the  growing  suspicion  that  per- 
haps such  a  place,  after  all,  does  not 
exist.  The  basic  premise  seems  to  be 
that  modem  man  is  afflicted  with  a 
kind  of  societal  sickness,  that  he  is 
caught  in  a  ridiculous  charade  of  his 
own  making,  preyed  upon  and  preying 
In  a  vindictive,  almost  involuntary  way 
What  it  all  adds  up  to  is  the  vague 
fear  that  the  doors  of  the  cage  have 
been  shut  tight  and  all  the  exit  lights 
turned  off. 

This  feeling  of  being  trapped  in  a 
society  which  is  rapidly  taking  on  pro- 
portions of  a  Frankenstein  monter  is 
widespread,  as  a  recent  Look  magazine 
article  by  Fletcher  Knebel  shows.  Yet 
Mr.  Knebel  -  who  spent  a  month  in- 
terviewing people  from  all  over  the 
States  -  maintains  that  this  feeling 
doesn't  reach  rock-bottom  despair 
"People  are  disturbed,  anxious,  appre- 
hensive" and  all  those  other  things 
that  go  along  with  a  sick-trip,  but 
cling  to  an  amorphous  optimism  that 
somehow  it  will  all  turn  out  all  right 
in  the  end. 

Whether  for  catharsis  or  exorcism, 
three  recent  movies  take  it  from  there 
and  investigate  the  waysin  which  people 
have  tried  to  make  it  turn  out  all  right. 
Their  unanimous  conclusions  is  that 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


since  youth  is  the,  current  most  vocal 
and  visible  purveyor  of  utopianism.  But 
to  say,  for  instance,  that  Easy  Rider 
is  only  about  prejudice  against  what  are 
too  loosely  termed  "hippies"  is  to  give 
a  simplistic  interpretation.  It  is  about 
Negroes  and  Jews  and  Catholics  and 
students  and  cops  and  university  ad- 
ministrations ■  and  every  other  group 
against  whom  fear  and  lack  of  under- 
standing has  been  manifested  in  vio- 
lence. Equally,  the  movie  is  not  only 
about  two  trigger-happy  Southern  bigots, 
but  about  Nazi  Germany,  ancient  Rome, 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  every  other  group 
which  has  looked  to  its  guns,  swords 
and  clubs  -  or  its  laws  -  as  proof 
of  its  superiority. 
Alice's  Restaurent  and  Last  Summer 
deal  more  exclusively  with  the  youth 
question  than  does  Easy  Rider;  theform- 
er  more  than  the  latter  going  into  the 
philosophy  of  living  that  has  come  to 
be  identified  as  the  hippie  way  of  life. 
(In  many  places,  Alice's  Restaurant  gives 
a  visual  equivalent  of  Faber's  "Stu- 
dent as  Nigger",  except  it  would  be 
more  accurately  called  "The  Long  Hair 
As  Nigger.") 

Getting  back  to  the  sickness  however 
brings  us  around  to  Easy  Rider  again 
-  the  movie  with  the  biggest  clout. 
Fonda  and  Hopper  wrote  the  script 
along  with  Terry  Southern,  but  although 
they  star  In  the  show,  their  mouthpiece 
is  Jack  Nicolson,  who  plays  a  booz- 


exchange,  the  three  of  them  are  beaten 
up  -  Nicholson  fatally  -  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  a  group  of  men  ,who'd 
seen  them  in  a  restaurant  that  after- 
noon didn't  like  the  looks  of  them 

It  s  not  long  before  Hopper  and  Fonda 
reach  the  same  end  as  Nicholson.  The 
route  of  the  sickness  leaves  Hopper 
wnth.ng  on  the  open  road,  his  face 
spattered  with  blood.  The  route  of  the 
sickness  takes  Fonda  through  a  single 
nfl  e  shot  and  the  exploding  gas  tank 
of  his  genuine  in-seareh-of-freedom, 
American-flag-painted  motorcycle. 

in  a  sense,  you  always  know  it  has 
to  happen  like  that,  yet  when  it  does  - 
in  the  last  five  minutes  of  the  film  - 
you're  never  quite  ready  for  it,  and 
you  are  transfixed  with  horror.  This  is 
a  kind  of  horror  that  goes  beyond  the 
killing  of  the  two  men  -  you've  seen 
people  bumped  off  at  least  once  a  movie 
for  as  long  as  you  can  remember  - 
it's  a  horror  which  derives  from  the 
reason  for  the  killing,  or  rather,  the 
lack  of  reason. 

Fonda  and  Hopper  set  out  with  high 
hopes  and  malice  towards  none.  Maybe 
they  had  a  chance,  too,  at  the  begin- 
ning. Rigged  out  as  Captain  America, 
flying  the  old  red-white-and-blue,  Fonda 
was  looking  lor  the  good  life  he'd  been 
hearing  so  much  about.  But  the  good 
Irfe  went  up  in  the  smoke  of  his  ex- 
ploding customized  cycle- something  you 


Maybe  Ray  was  onto  something. 
certainly  he  was  the  only  one  left  wil« 
any  faith  in  the  dreams.  This  was  the 
failure  of  utopianism,  imposed  frof1 
within  because  people  were  leaning  W° 
hard.  Even  the  beautiful  people  blew  f- 

But  Alice  and  Ray  et  al.  were  not  evil, 
just  inept.  A  harder  statement  to  swal- 
low is  the  one  the  film  Last  Summed 
seems  to  make.  Perhaps  it  is  too  harsn 
to  say  this  movie  is  trying  to  poio' 
out  that  there  is  something  inherent 
evil  about  human  nature,  but  it's  dif- 
ficult to  effectively  sidestep  this  inter' 
pretation. 

The  situation  is  simply  this:  there  ar< 
three  kids  -  a  girl,  Sandy,  and  t"° 
boys,  Peter  and  Jeff  -  who  are  spend- 
ing the  summer  at  the  beach.  They  aI* 
completely  unfettered  and  they  at* 
"kindred  souls"  so  everything's  rea 


Mil'' 


parental  interference  is  minimal; 
* '*/  oressures,  nil;  responsibilities 

tetflS L|,iie, tlieir  disdain  for  hypocrisy 
fft'JJJ  they  make  and  keep  their  own 
nf 'honesty.  For  awhile,  their  re- 
let J  0f  their  parents'  cruelty  ("My 
u  r  says  she's  going  to  make  daddy 

"  fnr  t|ie  rest  of  his  life"i  is  legit" 
y  1   ,(iey  genuinely  care  about  each 

Ha'e;  for  awhile  they  pass  for  good 

^Tp   with  their  uninhibited  capacity 

J^joyment,  their  concern,  theirfree- 

enter  Rhonda  -  priggish,  some- 
^fover bearing,  slightly  insufferable 
da    Rhonda  later  proves  herself 
h  a  verv  sens^ive  person  whose 
rtteness  is  caused  more  by  fear  and 
purity  (l  in  anvttlin£  else*  But  Rhon- 
5  brings  out  the  sadist  in  Sandy  (who 
already  shown  herself  to  be  om 
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oiisl.v  * 


dictive  by  smashing  the  skull 


her  Pet  seagull),  Sandy  is  actively 
ited  by  J^f>  and  Peter  becomes  her 
*  -plice  by  default,  which,  in  the 
■ '  fnakes  him  even  more  repugnant 
'  (he  others. 

jr  evil  has  no  relationship  to  the 
jdJv  naughty  things  they  do  which 
•e young  boysandgirlsaren't  supposed 
d0  .  smoking  pot,  swilling  beer  and 
rtulging  i"  peripheral,  adolescent  sex- 
lity. 

heir  evil  consists  m  adopting  a  code 
iv  make  a  pretense  of  rejecting  - 
imposing  what  they  regard  as  good 
i  right  on  someone  else  and  by  allow- 
people  outside  their  little  coterie 
afford  the  amusement  and  Set  as 
jtiets  for  their  psychological  hangups 
id  frustrations.  In  a  word,  they  tum 
howla  into  prey  and  almost  system- 
ically  proceed  to  victimize  her.  . 
mdy,  Peter  and  Jeff aren'tgoodpeople 
.a've  somehow  failed;  they  aren't  good 
ople,  period.  They  aren't  above  the 
ople  they  disdain.  They  haven't  beat- 
the  sickness.  The  thing  about  this 
e  -  as  opposed  to  Easy  Rider  and 
lice's  Restaurant  -  is  the  nagging 
ipression  it  leaves  that  the  sickness 
not  imposed  from  without,  nor  is  it 
result  of  an  honest  but  inadequate 
tempt  to  learn  to  live  with  others, 
le  sickness  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
bat  Sandy,  Peter  and  Jeff  are.  In  Sandy 
id  Jeff,  it  is  manifested  in  a  malic- 
us  streak  and  in  Peter,  it  is  a  weak- 
ss  of  character  that  one  finds  barely 
■edible.  All  of  this  is  not  the  least 
encouraging,  becauseit  suggests  that, 
the  crunch,  man  is  likely  to  succumb 
rst  to  the  maliciousness  or  the  weak- 

!SS. 

But  few  people  -  ■  no  matter  how  de- 
iralized  they  may  be  -  give  much 
edibility  to  this  fatalistic  view  of 
man  nature,  that's  too  much  like 


■""tog  your  bridges  before  you  come  to 
im  We  can,  like  Fonda,  admit  that 
J*  blew  it"  while  at  the  same  time 
™g,  like  one  of  Mr,  Knebel's  inter- 
wees:  "I  think  there's  a  basic  com- 
,n  sense  that  will  pull  us  through." 

poor  Magnificent  Bungler 

has  been  careening  tipsily  along 
°m  catastrophe  to  catastrophe  without 
er  Jet  having  done  himself  entirely 
a"d  on  that  precarious  fact,  per- 
'Ps  we  are  justified  in  assuming  that 
failures  Easy  Rider,  Last  Summer 
o  Alice's  Restaurant  talk  about  are 
"J  temporary  -  or  at  least  that  they 

ficied"0  W°rSe  than  what  W3S  t0  be  6X~ 
|  story  written  for  theNew  York  Times 
[""ssell  Baker  shortly  afterthe  Apollo 
.  mission  called  man  a  "poor  mag- 

[tfaJL'j?.  bungler  he  certainly  is. 
Era,  cem?  Perhaps  that  too.  And 
utsirt  ot  that'  tnere  is  always  tne 
at  h-  poss'l>ility  that  he  will  realize 
it  "ls  «age  is  the  only  cage  he's 
ftnrt  .1  Proceed  to  put  it  in  order. 
th«i  again,  he  may  not. 


OVIES  ARE  NO  LONGER 
BETTER  THAN  EVER 

the  decline  of  the  american  cinema 


As  we  edge  our  way  into  a  new  decade, 
we  find  that  we  have  a  handy  reference 
point  for  looking  at  the  directions  in 
which  the  cinema  has  gone  and  appears 
to  be  going. 

My  own  reaction  is  mixed,  to  say 
the  least.  As  an  admirer  of  film  in 
general,  I  find  the  prospects  cheer- 
ing; but  for  one  whose  particular  field 
of  interest  is  the  American  film,  it's 
pretty  depressing. 

Internationally,  and  especially  in  Eur- 
ope, some  very  good  things  have  hap- 
pened, starting  with  the  appearance  of 
Godard.  Truffaut,  and  the  various  lesser 
figures  of  the  Nouvelle  Vague,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifties. 

Since  then,  many  remarkable  young 
directors  have  appeared;  one  thinks 
of  Polanski  and  Skolomowski  in  Po- 
land, Kadar  and  Klos,  Forman.  and 
Menzel  in  Czechoslovakia  (although  it 
is  hard  to  guess  what  effect  the  Russian 
occupation  will  have  on  the  Czecho- 
slovak cinema),  and  Bellochio  and  Bert- 
olucci  in  Italy  -  all  of  whom  have  made 
a  considerable  impact  on  the  films 
of  the  sixties. 

Then  there's  the  underground  thing, 
which,  in  the  States  at  least,  has  pro- 
duced some  excellent  films  (most  nota- 
bly those  of  Ed  Emshwiller,  Robert 
Nelson,  and  the  Kuchar  brothers),  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  utter  garbage. 

But  Hollywood,  once  the  creative  cap- 
ital of  the  film  world,  appears  to  have 
fallen  victim  to  economics. 

The  late  Harry  Conn,  president  of 
Columbia  Pictures  once  sat  through  a 
film  made  for  him  by  the  great  German 
director.  Fritz  Lang,  and  complained 


by  Dion  McGrath 

that  it  was  twenty  minutes  too  long, 
estimating  from  the  moment  when  '  my 
fanny  started  to  itch".  Admittedly,  this 
is  a  rather  crude  basis  for  aesthetic 
judgement,  but  -  and  this  is  the  impor- 
tant point  -  Ung  agreed  with  him.  Conn 
and  the  other  moguls  may  have  been  un- 
educated; they  may,  in  many  respects 
have  been  Philistines;  but,  their  business 
was  films  and  they  knew  and  understood 
their  business. 

Besides  which,  I  might  offer  the  opin- 
ion that  while  an  engaging  film  is  not 
necessarily  a  good'  film,  a  dull  film  is 
necessarily  a  bad  film. 

Alas,  most  of  what  comes  out  of  Holly- 
wood these  days  is  enough  to  send  any 
sensitive  pair  of  buttocks  into  over- 
drive. 

What  has  happened  is  that  Hollywood 
has  been  engulfed  by  the  corporate 
sprawl  resulting  from  the  rigid  central- 
ization of  American  capital.  Film  com- 
panies arc  now  ruled  by  corporate  exe- 
cutives whose  business  is  money.  (Par- 
amount Pictures,  for  example,  is  now  a 
subsidiary  of  Gulf  and  Western.) 

In  addition,  rising  admission  prices 
and  the  disappearance  of  neighbourhood 
theatres  have  changed  the  audience  from 
a  blunt,  lower  middle-class  group  that 
went  to  sec  the  films  it  liked,  to  an 
effete,  upper  middle-class  group  that 
goes  to  see  the  films  it  thinks  it  should 
like. 

The  result  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  one  of  the  depressing  forms 
of  expressions  of  the  Hollywood  mentality 
-  the  pseudo-social-consciousness 


Ottawa  theatres 
-  history 


In  1907,  Bennett's  Vaudeville  Theatre 
opened  its  doors  for  business.  It  was 
in  this  theatre,  located  on  the  site  of 
the  Ottawa  Journal's  parking  lot.  that 
the  citizens  of  Ottawa  watched  their 
first  moving  pictures. 

Since  movies  came  to  town,  Ottawa 
has  had  more  than  40  theatres,  oper- 
ating under  more  than  65  names,  and 
all  engaged  at  one  time  or  another 
in  the   exhibition  of  motion  pictures. 

In  the  early  days,  stores  were  con- 
verted quickly  into  theatres,  and  movie 
houses  were  hastily  erected  to  jump 
on  the  new  industry's  bandwagon. 

By  1909,  the  Grand  Opera  House  on 
Albert  Street  was  showing  movies  and 
vaudeville  between  its  acts  of  live  melo- 
drama. Next  door  was  the  Nickie  Theatre. 

The  Grand  charged  10  cents  for  gallery 
seats  and  15  cents  for  orchestra  seats 
in  the  evening.  Matinee  seats  cost  10 
cents,  and  children  got  in  for  a  nickel. 
Both  theatres  were  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1913. 

The  year  1910  saw  the  500-seat  Gaiety 
Theatre  on  Rideau  Street  offering  con- 
tinuous showings  featuring  4,000  feet 
of  film  and  two  songs  for  five  cents. 

In  1914,  City  Controller  Tom  Clarey 
built  his  theatre  on  Bank  Street  near 
Florence.  It's  the  oldest  in  the  city, 
and  is  still  operating  as  the  Rialto. 

October  14,  1915  marked  the  opening 
of  the  Centre  Theatre  on  Sparks  Street. 
It  operated  under  this  name  until  1968, 
when  it  became  the  Mall  Cinema. 

After  the  Centre,  came  the  Regent 
Theatre  at  Bank  and  Sparks.  With  1,036 
seats,  it  reigned  over  four  years  as  the 
largest  and  newest  of  Ottawa's  movie 
houses.  But  in  1920,  every  theatre  in  town 
was  forced  to  bow  down  before  the 
biggest  and  grandest  of  them  all  - 
Loew's. 

American  theatre  magnate  Marcus 


Loew  himself  opened  his  million  dollar 
Bank  Street  showplace,  surrounded  by  a 
bevy  of  1920  stars.  The  sprawling  2,353- 
scat  picture  palace  welcomed  the  capi- 
tal's citizens  on  November  8,  1920. 
In  1924,  it  became  the  B.  F.  Keith 
Theatre,  and.  when  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  bought  out  the  Keith  circuit 
in  1929.  it  changed  its  name  to  RKO 
Keith's. 

In  1931,  Keith's  closed,  rc-opening  as 
the  RKO-Capitol.  Four  years  later  it 
dropped  the  RKO. 

Since  the  National  Arts  Centre  opened, 
business  in  many  movie  houses  has  been 
dropping  off.  The  Capitol  Theatre  is 
doomed,  and  will  be  torn  down  within 
the  next  few  years. 

The  first  sound  feature  was  shown 
in  1928  at  the  Regent. 

The  first  new  theatre  built  with  sound 
in  mind  was  P.  J.  Nolan's  Avalon,  con- 
structed in  1928  at  Bank  Street  and 
Second  Avenue.  The  Avalon  was  remodel- 
led and  re-opened  as  the  Glebe  Theatre 
in  1947,  and  closed  as  the  Glebe  Cinema 
in  1956.  It's  now  an  automobile  show- 
room. 

The  '30s  and  '40s  brought  a  cycle  of 
theatre  building:  the  Mayfair  on  Bank 
at  Euclid  Ave.  in  1932,  the  Elgin  on 
Elgin  Street  at  Lisgar  in  1937.  The 
Somerset  on  Somerset  St.  west  of  Bank, 
in  1937.  And  the  Westboro  in  1941,  now 
in  use  as  the  Ambassador  Hall. 

A  new  wave  of  theatre  construction  got 
underway  after  the  war,  with  the  East- 
view,  the  Nelson,  the  Elmdale,  the  Lin- 
den (now  the  Towne  Cinema),  the  Little 
Elgin,  the  Odeon  and  the  Strand  all 
built  in  the  late  '40s. 

1952  brought  television  to  Ottawa,  and 
the  bubble  burst  By  I960,  seven  thea- 
tres had  been  forced  to  shut  down, 
including  the  Francais,  which  had  been 
in  operation  for  48  years. 


drama  of  (moderately)  liberal  outlook, 
which  spews  meaningless  platitudes, 
pulls  what  few  punches  it  may  possess, 
and  carefully  avoids  saying  anything  of 
sufficient  significance  to  offend  anyone. 

AH  of  which  is  abetted  by  an  army  of 
critics  who  bark  and  clap  like  trained 
seals  whenever  anyone  mentions  Broth- 
erhood, Love,  or  World  Peace. 

And,  come  Academy  Awards  night,  they 
all  pile  in  their  limousines  and  their 
black  chauffeurs  drive  them  down  to  the 
auditorium,  where  they  pat  one  another 
on  the  back  for  the  socially  significant 
work  they  are  all  engaged  in.  Ronald 
Beagan  applauds  every  winner.  Sidney 
Poitier  either  presents  or  wins  at  least 
one  Oscar  to  guarantee  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  his  teeth. 

It  is  educational  to  note  how  many  of 
the  really  important  films  (Bonnie  and 
Clyde  and  2001  arc  particularly  good 
examples)  have  been  made  outside  of, 
or  in  direct  opposition  to,  the  Hollywood 
establishment,  and  have  been  pointedly 
overlooked  at  Oscar  time. 

The  only  studios  still  doing  interesting 
work  with  any  regularity  are  United 
Artists,  which  is  basically  a  supply- 
house  for  independent  producers,  and 
American-International,  a  studio  con- 
stantly reviled  for  specializing  in  low- 
budget  "exploitation"  films  which  have 
the  audacity  to  display  the  virtues  of 
style  and  pace  that  the  major  studios 
have  lost. 

Perhaps  the  judgement  is  premature 
and  overly  pessimistic,  but  I  suspect 
that  the  most  that  anyone  today  can 
hope  for  the  American  film,  as  it  once 
was.  is  a  dignified  epitaph. 


Film  is 
the  mass 
production 
of  culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 
culture 


Late  1967  saw  the  opening  of  mt 
two  theatres  at  the  St,  Laurent  shop- 
ping plaza. 

The  National  Arts  Centre  opened  in 
1969,  and  its  Opera  House  shows  mov- 
ies every  Monday  night  to  members 
of  the  Ottawa  Film  Society. 

Movies  are  also  shown  around  town 
in  the  libraries,  universities,  and  spec- 
ial, almost  underground -type,  theatres. 
And  oh  yes,  you  can  probably  also 
watch  them  in  your  next-door  neigh- 
bour's recreation  room. 
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Baron  de  Boeuf 


Honesty  and  harmony 
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by  Lee  Shepherd 


"Hie  easiest  way  to  get  along  day 
by  day  is  to  be  peaceful  and  calm, 
not  get  anybody  n  ervous.  That 
seems  to  be  what  it's  all  about." 
A  life  philosophy  that  gambols 
hand  in  hand  with  the  music  of  the 
Band.  Two  words  immediately 
jump  into  my  mind  whenever  Ilis- 
ten  to  the  Band;  honesty  and  har- 
mony, both  reflections  from  the 
statement  by  guitarist  Robbie  Rob- 
ertson, both  reflections  from  their 
music.  The  Band  plays  hard  and 
clean,  astounding  in  its  truthful- 
ness, completely  unpretentious  in 
its  message.  When  youlistentothe 
Band  you  know  exactly  where  the 
members  of  the  group  are  at,  the 
tighest  relationship  between  five 
men,  professionally  and  in  day- 
to-day  living.  Putting  together 
music  from  a  hardened  rock  back- 
ground, the  harsh  and  gentle  songs 


Instead  of  listening  and  evalu- 
ating each  song  individually,  one 
regards  their  set  as  one  entity, 
one  honest  expression  of  music  and 
thought.  They  had  no  thoughts  of 
elongating  every  song  with  out- 
rageous guitar  or  organ  breaks 
but  played  them  simply  and  hon- 
estly, the  way  they  feel.  With 
the  Band  every  musician  and  every 
note  he  plays  performs  an  inte- 
gral function  in  the  song  as  a 
whole,  A  stretched  out  guitarbreak 
serves  nothing  but  to  prove  that 
the  musician  is  flash  on  his  in- 
strument. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  The  Band 
are  not  competent  in- 
dividually; in  fact  they  are  the 
finest  most  tasteful  musicians  I 
have  seen  operating  in  the  rock 
circles,  but  their  individual  ex- 
pertise is  revealed  through  their 
participation  in  and  contributions 
to  each  number.  Numbed  by  their 
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willie  murphy 

and  their  band 
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every  friday  and  Saturday 
midnight  -  4  a.m. 
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of  country  living  and  a  mental 
rapport  with  friends  such  as  Bob 
Dylan  has  made  the  music  of  the 
Band  the  most  tasteful  influence 
on  the  music  scene  today, 

C  rit  icism  has  been  1  ev  ell  ed 
against  the  Band  recently,  charg- 
ing that  live  performances  are 
merely  repetitions  of  their  album 
cuts,  and  stating  that  the  Band  is 
so  tight  musically  that  it  carries 
them  to  the  point  of  sterility.  I 
saw  The  Band  in  Montreal  last 
weekend,  heard  them  in  concert, 
and  I  cannot  agree.  Certainly  their 
show  was  tightly  structured  and 
laid  out,  a  pat  repertoire  ending 
with  their  current  single  hit  l"p 
On  Cripple  Creek  and  only  oae  en- 
core number  when  the  audience 
response  signified  theyshouldplay. 
all  night.  But  this  only  enhances 
the  way  that  The  Band  operates. 


MAYFAIR 


The  Closest  Theotre  to  Carleton  Univer: 

Today  and  Saturday 

"OEDIPUS  THE  KING" 

CHRISTOPHER  PLUMMER 

^£ARFRQM  THE  MADDING  CROWD 

Storting  Monday! 

'THROUGHLY  MODERN  MILLIE"  -  Julie  Andrews 


JULIE  CHRISTIE 


"THE  PRODUCERS" 


Zero  Mostel  -  Adult      ALL  COLOR  SHOW 


incredible  knowledge  of  what  each 
other  member  is  doing  on  stage,  by 
their  instrumental  brilliance  and 
their  infallible  harmony  control 
and  arrangements,  one  does  not 
even  realize  that  each  song  has 
been  played  the  same  as  it  was 
recorded,  For  thai  matter  the  or- 
gan work  was  radically  different 
for  the  opening  of  Chest  Fever,  not 
longer  but  more  captivating,  pul- 
sating, more  alive  than  the  re- 
corded version.  Playing  different 
from  their  recorded  music  would 
only  move  the  Band  further  away 
from  their  honesty  and  harmony, 
I'm  sorry  Keith  Ritchards  but 
maybe  you  should  visit  Robbie 
Robertson  and  learn  something 
about  composition. 

Music  From  Big  Pink  was  the 
best  music  to  emerge  in  '68, 
their  second  album  is  probably 
going  to  be  the  best  music  to 
emerge  in  '69.  The  thought  of 
what  The  Band  can  do  in  '70  as- 
tounds the  mind. 


STUDENTS 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  *  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months  are  ad- 
vised to  rent  at  the  yearly  rate  to  receive  a  lower  average 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  II  months. 
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Le  Hibou 


Tight  folk-rock 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


"Spider  John  Koerner  and  Willie 
Murphy  plus  electric  bass  and 
drums  make  up  one  of  the  tight- 
est folk-rock  bands  that  has  ever 
appeared  at  le  Hibou.  Vaguely  re- 
miniscent of  Jesse  Colin  Young's 
Youngbloods,  the  group  has  a  cer- 
tain daring  and  precision  in  what- 
ever they  do. 

Koerner,  who  handles  most  of 
the  lead  singing,  has  a  power- 
ful slightly  blueish  voice.  His  vo- 
cal lines  are  varied  and  often 
striking.  As  the  guitarist  of  the 
group  he  does  a  more  than  ad- 
equate job  though  not  a  truly  ex- 
ceptional one.  His  major  contri- 
bution is  his  highly  distinctive 
voice. 

Adding  some  very  effective  vo- 
cal harmony  is  Willie  Murphy  on 
piano.  The  pieces  in  which  he 
sings  solo  reveal  another  power- 
ful voice  in  the  group.  His  range 
control  and  tone,  like  Koerner's 
are  exceptional.  However  what 
stands  out  about  Murphy  more  than 
anything  else  is  his  superb  piano 
accompianment.  His  solos rcveala 
rapidly  developing  harmonic  sen- 
sitivity, quite  rare  for  electrified 
rock  bands.  His  extension  of  the 


simpler  harmonies  in  two  pieces 
gives  the  group  an  appeal  which 
can  largely  rest  on  pure  musical 
ability.  The  songs  themselves 
written  by  Kroener  and  Murphy, 
are  a  refreshing  lot.  Although  I 
don't  know  how  I'd  react  to  hear- 
ing them  several  nights  in  a  row, 
for  an  evening  they  were  quite 
exciting,  and  again,  distinctive. 
The  real  strength  of  the  group's 
material  lies  not  in  the  pieces 
themselves  but  in  the  musical  ar- 
rangement. The  dynamics  of 
each  song  are  expertly  handled 
with  emphasis  on  some  highly  ef- 
fective cadences  and  time  sig- 
nature changes.  This  trait  along 
with  the^  groups  precise  split- 
second  timing,  conjures  up  the 
memory  of  the  Youngbloods  which 
I  mentioned  earlier. 

Influences  in  the  group  include 
Evansish  modern,  seen  in  Mur- 
phy's sensitive  piano  accompani- 
ment and  solos,  hard  rock,  blues 
folk  -  rock  and  jug  band  music. 

The  group  is  appearing  up  to 
and  including  November  23  at  le 
Hibou.  Anyone  interested  in  see- 
ing and  excellent  group  with  good 
material,  great  arrangements,  and 
exceptional  musical  ability  should 
drop  in  on  the  weekend. 


and  Le  Hibou  again 


For  those  of  you  who  happened  to 
miss  Afterhours  at  le  Hibou  Sat- 
urday, you  missed  a  really  great 
band.  For  those  that  did  witness 
it,  you  won't  forget  the  band  for  a 
long  time. 

The  group,  Trevor  Payne,  from 
Montreal  has  really  got  some- 
thing different. 

The  band  consists  of  an  or- 
ganist, drummer,  lead  guitarist 
and  leader  Trevor  Payne.  Their 
style  is  a  sort  of  cross  between 
funky  and  jazz  and  blues.  In  one 
number,  Payne  led  the  band  in 
what  seemed  to  be  an  African 
chant,  playing  on  the  conga  (large 
floor  tomtoms)  and  really  throwing 
himself  into  it.  The  band  was  with 
him  all  the  way  and  the  result  was 
that  the  audience  went  crazy. 

Their  music  is  hard  to  des- 
cribe, being  so  different,  Fvery 
member  of  the  three-quarters  Ne- 
gro group  is  very  talented.  Payne 
himself,  besides  playing  the  conga, 
plays  organ  and  drums.  The  group 
also  writes  their  own  material. 


At  first,  reaction  to  them  was 
quite  passive  but  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  people  were  clapping 
in  time  to  the  music,  some  were 
dancing,  some  were  pounding  their 
feet.  The  cheering  and  applause 
after  each  song  got  progressively 
longer  and  louder.  The  group  was 
encored  until  a  quarter  to  five, 
'way  past  the  usual  4  a.m.  clos- 
ing time.  The  last  hour  or  so  was 
one  big  standing  ovation. 

When  they  finally  quit,  the  group 
was  mobbed,  with  handshaking  all 
around  and  requests  for  auto- 
graphs. Judging  by  the  reaction, 
le  Hibou  would  make  a  mistake 
in  not  having  them  back  again 
on  a  bigger  scale. 

Don't  forget  the  name:  Trevor 
Payne.  You'll  be  hearing  it  again 
for  sure. 


Organ  recital 


by  Paul  Morel 


SEE  EUROPE 

ON  $2.50  A  DAY! 


There  are  mote  than  3,000  Youth 
Hostels  in  20  European  countries. 
They  provide  low  cost  accommoda- 
tion, meals,  and  a  friendly  welcome 
to  all  youthful  travellers.  For  full 
details  on  how  you  can  travel  Eur- 
ope the  Youth  Hostel  way  -  call 
CANADIAN 

Youth  Hostels 

ASSOCIATION 

233-8182 
270  MtacLaren  SU 


On  November  12th  the  renowned 
Geneva  organist  and  professor, 
Lionel  Rogg  presented  a  recital 
to  Ottawa  listeners  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral.  It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  shall  hear  again 
such  a  beautiful  and  sensitive 
artist, 

Mr.  Rogg  proposed  an  all- 
Bach  program.  The  first  work, 
Prelude  and  Fuge  in  B  minor  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  to  play  - 
and  listen  to.  After  an  uncertain 
opening  the  organist  delivered  a 
tasteful  rendering  of  this  complex 
interwoven  masterpiece,  neither 
building  up  to  a  climax  nor  ruining 
the  delicate  phrasing  with  a  rubato 
which  this  piece  tends  to  invoke. 
The  Ricercare,  a  6  from  the 
'Musical  Offering*,  an  unusual  ad- 
dition to  recitals,  was  probably 
the  strongest  and  most  convincing 
portion  of  the  program. 
The  C  major  Sonata,  usually  con- 
sidered academic,  was  most  de- 
lightful and  surprisinglyfresh.  The 
Toccata  and  (at  last,  in  concern) 
Fugue  in  F  major  also  started 
out  uncertain  but  there  was  no 
doubt  after  the  first  six  bars  that 
Mr.  Rogg  was  in  control.  He  com- 
pleted the  piece  with  a  fantastic 
rhythmic  awareness  and  added  an 
unidentified  encore  to  the  concert; 
probably  a  16th  or  17th  century 
voluntary. 
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Literary  classics  at  theatre 


MAYFAIR:  Far  From  The  Mad- 
ding Crowd,  Oedipus  The  King 

,  by  Alf  Cryderman 

Two  literary  classics  provide  the 
source  material  for  the  stirring 
tales  of  romantic  and  doomed  yes- 
teryear at  the  Mayfair  this  week. 
Right  up  the  English  majors' alley. 

If  you  like  Thomas  Hardyor  Julie 
Christie  or  maybe  even  Terrence 
Stamp  you'll  probably  love  Far 
From  the  Madding  Crowd  as  di- 
rected by  John  Schlesinger. 

The  movie  absolutely  revels  in 
Thomas  Hardy.  The  period  set- 
tings and  costumes,  the  country 
gatherings  with  close-ups  of  the 
ruddy,  weatherbeaten  faces  of  the 
peasants,  the  reddleman's  cart 
meandering  by,  long  distance  and 
close-up  shots  of  the  soggy  Eng- 
lish moors  and  mention  of  places 
like  Casterbridge  conjure  up  mem- 
ories of  English  texts  past  and 
present. 

Best  thing  about  the  picture  is 
its  creation  of  one  of  those  in- 
tangible atmospheres  of  beauti- 
ful timelessness.  Unfortunately, 
relatively  few  people  seem  to  con- 
sciously sense  such  an  atmos- 
phere. Of  course  the  atmosphere  is 
artificial,  but  it's  still  there.  The 
ingredients  in  this  mix  are  re- 
curing,  memorable  theme  music  by 
Richard  Bennett,  vivid,  lush  photo- 
graphy by  Nicolas  Roeg  and  the 
acting  of  magentic  personalities 
like  Julie  Christie,  Terrence 
Stamp,  Alan  Bates  and  Peter  Finch 
who  are  all  excellent. 

Romantic  love  in  the  best  Hardy 
tradition  is  the  theme  as  the  three 
men  weave  their  tangled  relation- 
ships with  beautieous  Bathsheba. 
And  it's  one  of  the  happier  Hardy 
endings  for  all  you  ever-after 
types. 


Orsen  Welles  in  his  role  as  the  prophet  Tiresias 


A  memorable  scene  is  that  in 
which  the  sardonic,  dashing  Sgt. 
Troy  overwhelms  Bathsheba  with 
an  amusing  yet  dynamic  display  of 
swordsmanship,  a  display  which 
has  intriguing  sexual  and  romantic 
overtones  and  consequences. 

For  the  more  dramatic  types 
there  is  Philip  Saville  and  Mich- 
ael Luke's  screen  adaptation  of 
Sophocles'  Oedipus  the  King,  writ- 
ten about  413  B.C. 

It  helps  tremendously  if  you've 
read  the  play  but  the  story  is 
quite  well  known.  Oedipus  blinds 
himself  after  finding  out  he  has 
dirtied  the  sheets  with  his  mother 
and  murdered  his  father. 

Christopher  Plummer,  hair  chest 
bared  to  Mediterranean  breezes, 
plays  Oedipus,  too  ponderously 
perhaps  but  then  again  it's  pond- 


erous stuff.  Lilli  Palmer  gets 
scant  time  as  his  mother  and  wife. 
Orson  Welles  looks  appropriately 
malevolent  as  the  prophet 
Tiresias. 

The  dialogue,  newly  translated  by 
Paul  Roche,  is  rather  turgid  and 
the  acting  overly  dramatic.  Sa- 
ville and  Luke  try  a  little  too 
hard  to  overwhem  the  viewer  with 
artistic  highbrowness,  for  it  is 
obviously  the  stuff  of  which  clas- 
sics are  made. 

Of  course,  the  lowbrows  can  have 
a  lot  of  fun  following  the  twists  of 
the  Oedipus  family  tree;  because 
if  he  married  his  mother  his 
daughters  are  also  his  half-sisters 
(whole?)  etc. 

Zero  Mostel  in  The  Producers 
and  Thoroughly  Modern  MUlie  are 
up  next  week. 


One  song  LP  for  Vanilla  Fudge 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Only  one  song  on  their  latest 
album  is  really  worthy  of  the 
Vanilla  Fudge's  name. 

Butthesongis  so  good,  it's  worth 
the  price  of  the  LP. 

The  song  is  Windmills  of  Your 
Mind,  and  the  Fudge  sing  itjthe 
way  it  was  meant  to  be  sung. 
When  you  hear  this  version,  you'll 
forget  all  about  Noel  Harrison, 
Dusty  Springfield  and,  yes,  even 
Henry  Mancini. 

The  Fudge  made  their  reputation 
as  a  group  who  could  do  other 
artists'  material  without  sacrific- 
ing their  originality.  Indeed,  it  is 
in  the  rendering  of  well-known 
songs  that  they  excell,  for,  like  a 
painter  who  can  see  things  others 


Opus 


can't,  the  Fudge  can  create  out 
of  old  songs,  visions,  feelings, 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  no  one 
thought  were  there.  They  did  this 
with  Eleanor  Rigby.  They  did  it 
with  Some  Velvet  Morning.  They 
did  it  with  You  Keep  Me  Hang- 
ing On. 

And  now  they've  done  it  with 
Windmills  of  Your  Mind. 

The  song  really  stands  out  in 
this  album,  which  unfortunately  is 
otherwise  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing. Of  the  seven  songs,  the  group 
wrote  four,  which  are  done  in 
the  distinctive  Vanilla  Fudge 
style,  competently  and  tightly,  but 
without  brilliance.  The  group 
members  are  not  much  as  ly- 
ricists; this  album  shows  thattheir 
talent  lies  very  obviously  in  ar- 


rangements and  execution  of  songs. 

And  that  is  where  Windmills 
shines.  It  starts  off  with  a  stark, 
solitary  drum  beat,  slowly  adding 
cymbals,  drums,  organ  and  gui- 
tar, building  to  a  crescendo.  But 
all  of  this  is  only  a  backdrop 
for  Mark  Stein's  vocal.  Stein's 
voice  is  the  one  most  widely  as- 
sociated with  the  group.  His  ren- 
dered of  Windmills  is  flawless; 
his  voice  perfectly  controlled,  his 
ennunciation  unmatched  for  clar- 
ity. Slightly  echoed,  his  vocal 
is  an  almost  visual  interpretation 
of  the  song;  he  creates  and  des- 
cribes the  tunnels  and  caverns 
and  hollows  of  our  mind  and  then 
takes  you  through  them. 

Listen  to  it,  preferably  full- 
volume.  You'll  drown  in  it. 


Tammy  Bailis  talented  but  unoriginal 


by  Mike  Giles 


The  very  small  percentage  of  new- 
comers to  the  pop/folk  music  scene 
that  really  make  it  are  the  ones 
who  can  come  up  with  something 
new  and  refreshing  in  style  or 
ideas.  Unfortunately,  Tammy  Bai- 
lis isn't  one  of  these.  She  has 
the  potential  talent  but  no 
originality. 

Bailis  and  her  back-ups,  Perry 
Benedict  on  bass  and  Dennis  Brown 
on  lead  guitar,  are  good  musicians. 
They  work  well  together,  and  the 
musical  performance  has  a  good 
full,  professional  sound.  The  mus- 
ic comes  off  without  any  difficul- 
ties and  is  quite  listenable. 

Tammy  has  a  well-controlled 
voice.  It  is  deep  and  rich,  but  she 
manages  well  on  all  ranges. 

Her  failure  comes  from  her  lack 
of  originality.  Her  songs  were 
predominantly  by  Dylan,  with  a  few 
others  plus  some  of  her  own  thrown 
in.  Each  song,  excepting  her  own, 
was  done  exactly  the  way  they 
have  been  done  time  and  time  again. 
Each  was  done  well,  but  just  like 
Dylan  or  Lightfoot  or  Jonl  Mit- 
chell would  do  the  songs,  so  there 
was  nothing  refreshing  about  hear- 
ing them  again. 

Even  her  originals  weren't  orig- 


inal. Tammy  writes  good  music 
but  the  style  is  not  hers.  You  could 
tell  who  she  had  been  listening  to 
when  she  wrote  the  song.  There 
was  nothing  unique  about  them  and 
they  are  the  nondescript  type  that 
you  forget  before  the  next  song  is 
over.  There  is  no  commercial 
potential  about  any  of  them. 

Bailis  will  have  to  stick  out 
her  neck  musically  or  she  won't 
even  attract  a  listening  audience. 
The  music  is  quite  enjoyable  by 
itself  as  I  say,  but  an  audience 
cannot  get  involved  in  it  at  all. 

Other  than  the  lack  of  original- 
ity, the  biggest  thing  that  put  me 
off  her  performance  was  the  time 
between  songs.  In  each  song  Bailis 
might  build  up  a  favourable  Im- 
pression, but  she  destroys  it  all 
with  a  lot  of  garbage  between  each 
song.  A  lot  of  her  idle  useless 
chatter  was  often  in  poor  taste. 
With  all  her  messing  around,  she 
did  two  sets  where  she  could  easily 
have  done  three. 

Furthermore  she  wasun-apprec- 
iative  of  the  audience's  applause 
and  spent  so  much  time  conversing 
with  her  group  that  the  audience 
began  to  feel  left  out. 

The  audience  was  very  small 
which  was  quite  conduslve  to  active 


participation  but  nothing  happened. 
Things  were  not  helped  when  the 
audience  was  distracted  byagroup 
of  very  little  kids  who  laughed 
and  giggled  right  in  front.  The 
Opus  should  keep  these  under-14 
children  out. 

Tammy  Bailis  is  trying  to  please 
everyone  at  once  and  ends  up 
pleasing  no  one.  I  tend  to  believe 
that  the  object  of  her  "talk-time" 
was  to  get  more  people  on  her 
side  and  she  played  with  a  com- 
mercial style  hoping  to  get  every- 
one to  listen.  The  result  Is  that 
nobody  really  was  with  her.  The 
music  wasn't  strong  enough  to  get 
involved  in,  and  you  go  away  with 
the  felling  of  "what  happened"? 

SOMERSET:  Butch  Cassidy  and 
The  Sundance  Kid.  Directed  by 
George  Rex  Hill.  Script  by  Will- 
iam Goldman.  Starring  Paul  New- 
man, Robert  Redford,  Katherine 


by  Dion  McGrath 

It  had  to  come.  Butch  Cassidy  and 
the  Sundance  Kid  is  a  cross  be- 
tween^Bonnle  and  Clyde  and  Cat 
Ballou. 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


Ph.D.      HAS  TEH 


CHARTERED  ACCOUNTANCY  ( 


PUBLIC  SERVICE  COMMISSION, 
(Biological  &  Physical  Research 

Interviews  only  for  student!  who 
hove  previously  submitted  an 


ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES  COMMISSION, 
Engineering  (Civil) 
Science  (Chen) 


New  Vork  Life  InsurJ 
All  itudct 
Life  Insur 


BANK  OF  MONTREAL, 


Northern  Electric  Co. , 
Engineering  (Elcc)  (Mech) 
Commerce 


Proctor  &  Gamble    Co.  Ltd., 
Arts  (Sales  Positions) 
Commerce  (Sales  Positions) 


Northern  ELECTRIC  , 
Sec  December  3rd.  for 
details  of  requirements 


Dec.  S  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAYS , 
Engineering  (Civil,  Elec) 
Science  (Hath) 


SUMMER  EMr'l-T.lhM 


CAN  EX  AERIAL  EXPLORATION, 
Science  (Geology) 
1st.  year  students  up 

SHELL  CANADA  LIMITED, 
Science  (Geology) 
2nd.  year  students  up 


HOW  TO  W.i         ,,i  ■  .']:.:.:■:■  : 


with  application  forms  and  brochures  when  you 
Ified  all  Interview*  will  be  held  in  the  place- 


ONTARIO  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSION 

There  arc  many  excellent  opportunities  with  the  Ontario  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  graduating  students.  Job  descriptions 
arc  now  available  in  the  Placement  Office. 


GKADIIAT1HG  STUDENTS  SEEKING  EMPLOYMENT 


Students  who  have  been  unable  to  attend  interviews  while  the 
company  of  their  choice  was  on  campui  are  Invited  to  send 
applications  and  resumes  for  consideration.    Don't  think  that 
because  you  were  unable  to  attend  a  company's  Interviews  that 
v  u  no  longer  have  a  chance  for  employment  with  them. 

Also  remember --If  you  are  Interested  in    company  but  your 
qualifications  do  not  match  those  listed  you  may  still  apply 
on  your  own  to  that  company.    There  are  other  opportunities 
In  each  company  besides  the  onea  that  they  are  specifically 
recruiting  for  when  they  visit  the  campus, 

inc  nacament  uttlce  also  has  a  number  of  directories  listing 
companies  and  their  recruiting  requirements.    There  ore 
many  organizations  that  arc  not  going  to  visit  the  campus 
but  which  will  accept  applications  from  you  directly.  Arts 
students,  especially,  should  take  advantage  of  these  directories 
as  thay  consider  employment  opportunities  for  after  graduation. 

Don't  forget--the  yellow  pages  of  various  telephone  directories 
arc  valuable    sources  of  information  on  companies  that  might 


Carleton  Raven  player  chosen 
for  All-Canadian  football  squad 


by  Gary  Moffett 

Fccles,  hard  hitting  Carle- 
lob  ,  packer,  has  been  named  to 
m  lfn  Canadian  squad  in  a  poll 
ie  ,  by  "Sports  Canada*', 
ub'lS"  haS  been  number  34  for 
Ecl..,ons  for  the  last  three  years 


ie  ^j^beback  with  the  birds  again 


^  sorted  off  as 


fullback  but 
He  s,^[ched  to  linebacker  to  take 
185  Jure  of  his  hitting  ability. 
d  move  has  obviously  paid  off. 


York  game  was  probably 


Bob's  best  this  year.  He  inter- 
cepted two  passes  and  scored  two 
touchdowns. 

In  the  second  half  coach  McQuaig 
let  Bob  see  some  action  from 
fullback,  and  he  showed  well  in  that 
position.  He  did  some  powerful 
running  and  caught  a  37  yardpass. 

His  fellow  players  feel  that  Bob 
has  all  the  ingredients  of  a  great 
football  player  -he's  big,  fast,  he 
thinks,  and  he's  mean.  Most  of  all 
they're  glad  that  he  is  playing 
with  them,  and  not  against  them. 


Uocgming  referendum 


t 


Bob  Gccles  on  the  move 
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DEPOSIT  COINS 
PRESS  PUSH  BAR 
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open 


.and  pay  later 


"  you're  a  little  short  of  change,  don't  worry.  You  may  still  get  a  degree  through  the  graduate 
y-My-later  plan  proposed  by  a  University  of  Toronto  study  committee.  For  a  hard-hitting  editor- 
"n  the  contingent  repayment  scheme,  see  page  4. 


Women  to  decide 
on  beauty  contests 


by  Wendy  Rodders 

Carleton  students  will  soon  find 
out  what  kind  of  voter  emerges 
when  you  scratch  a  beauty  queen, 
or,  for  that  matter  a  would-be 
beauty  queen. 

At  any  rate,  the  real  thing,  the 
aspiring  and  the  just  plain  agin 
it  will  be  voting  soon  and  as  a 
result  beauty  queen  contests  at 
Carleton  may  be  scratched. 

Beauty  queen  contests  are  the 
big  issue  with  the  Women's  Liber- 
ation Movement  right  now.  It  is  big 
enough  to  rate  an  up-coming  ref- 
erendum, if  a  referendum  indicates 
anything  at  all.  Carleton  students 
are  known  for  their  non-support 
of  such  things. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  women 
on  campus  shall  vote  on  the  issue 
of  whether  or  not  to  hold  beauty 
contests  here.  It  was  suggested 
that  the  men  also  vote  and  to 
discriminate  -  the  women  would 
have  pink  ballots,  the  men  blue. 
Maybe  more  Carleton  students  will 
support  a  referendum  with  colored 
ballots! 

Carleton  men  love  beautiful  wo- 
men, butsurprisinglyenough,  most 
do  not  think  beauty  queen  contests 
are  a  good  thing.  Mike  Hyduk 
(Journ.  ID  says  "they  are  a  big 
fat  drag!  Why  should  women  beput 
on  display?  It's  like  judging  live- 
stock. And  besides,  I  don't  like 
the  idea  of  having  a  couple  of 
politicians  and  some  athlete  tell- 
ing me  what  a  beautiful  woman  is. 
As  far  as  voting  goes,  why  should 
they  discriminate  between  the 
votes  ?r 

Such  contests  are  merely  "a 
manifestation  of  the  judge's  sex 
drives"  believes  Ron  Judd (Arts  0. 

Jim  Fawler  (School  of  Int.  Af- 
fairs) says  a  girl  should  not  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  win  cars 
and  scholarships  "just  because 
she  is  endowed  with  good  looks. 


The  contests  however,  do  support 
the  male  myth  -  that  men  have 
the  perrogative  of  picking  and 
choosing." 

Ron  Gray  (Arts  2)  points  out  that 
it  is  really  not  a  matter  of  the 
woman  being  "physically  judged" 
for  they  would  be  judged  anyway. 
Guys  have  their  own  beauty  con- 
tests every  day  of  the  week. 

Earl  St.  John  (Arts  I)  says  "beauty 
queen  contests  are  a  farce,  they 
are  degrading  to  the  female.  It 
insults  the  intelligence  of  the  par- 
ticipants and  accomplishes  noth- 
ing. The  beauty  is  not  real  anyway. 
It  is  a  put  on." 

"Feminine  beauty  is  athlnginthe 
world  and  men  like  it,"  says  Mark 
Belfri  (Arts  D.  "It  would  be  bet- 
ter if  our  contests  were  conducted 
like  Miss  Canada.  If  I  should  vote, 
I  would  vote  to  change  the  bar- 
barism of  our  contests." 

"Such  contests  are  not  properly 
run  or  organized  in  terms  of 
reaching  out  the  proper  qualifi- 
cations for  what  constitutes  a 
beauty  queen"  says  Ron  Prokosch 
(pub.  admin.).  "A  girl  of  eighteen 
should  not  be  ready  to  represent 
our  country." 

'  Accent  on  wrong  values  ' 

Bill  Kinsman  (Arts  2)  says  the 
beauty  contests,  "accentthewrong 
values.  If  personality  was  involved, 
it  would  be  interesting.  I  would 
vote  for  a  Miss  Carleton  where 
each  faculty  would  choose  a 
candidate." 

Men  like  beautiful  women,  but 
whether  or  not  we  should  have  a 
contest  to  judge  them  they  feel 
is  up  to  the  women  themselves. 
The  referendum  should  reveal  how 
Carleton  women  really  feel  about 
the  issue.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
as  Bryan  Elder  (Eng.  2)  points 
out,  is  that  beauty  contests  "give 
a  limited  number  of  fortunate  girls 
the  opportunity  to  do  what  all 
women  want  to  do." 


Carleton  technical  staff 
to  have  bargaining  union 


The  technical  support  staff  of 
Carleton  will  soon  have  a  union  for 
collective  bargaining. 
After  a  rocky  start  and  an  outright 
refusal  on  the partof  the  university 
to  recognize  their  membership  in 
the  Civil  Service  Association  of 
Ontario,  it  is  now  just  a  matter  of 
time  before  the  support  staff  be- 
comes a  certified  applicant  of  the 
association. 

The  technical  support  staff  con- 
sists of  all  employees  who  work 
in  the  chemistry  and  electronic 
labs  as  well  as  other  departments 
requiring  such  assistance. 

The  technicians  felt  they  needed 
a  union  to  bargain  for  better  sal- 
aries and  working  conditions.  They 
used  to  have  parity  with  compara- 
tive staff  at  the  National  Research 
Council,  but  a  retroactive  pay  hike 
at  NRC  put  the  Carleton  employ- 
ees far  down  on  the  pay  scale. 

Of  the  nearly  100  technicians, 


well  over  half  have  already  joined 
the  CSAO.  A  group  of  employees 
must  have  55  per  cent  union  mem- 
bership or  better  to  apply  for 
certification  in  this  association. 
The  university  personnel  office 
gave  no  reason  for  refusing  to 
recognize  the  orga  nization 
originally. 

Emco  Gilchrist,  university  per- 
sonnel office,  said  that  if  the 
employees  have  applied  for  mem- 
bership through  the  proper  chan- 
nels, it  is  their  right  under  the 
Ontario  Labor  Relations  Board 
to  have  a  union. 

The  university  will  be  informed 
by  this  board  that  the  technicians' 
application  has  been  certified.  The 
university  will  then  be  obligated 
to  post  notices  throughout  the  uni- 
versity that  will  inform  the  gen- 
eral public  that  the  technical  sup- 
port staff  will  be  part  of  the 
CSAO,  and  will  be  forced  to 
recognize  them  in  that  capacity. 


Students  putvote  faculty 
on  credit  course  issue 


Students  outvoted  faculty  at  Mon- 
day's meeting  of  the  arts  faculty 
board  and  passed  a  motion  which 
would  permit  students  entering 
Carleton  from  grade  13  to  use 
art,  music,  and  home  economic 
subjects  as  credits. 

The  arts  faculty  board  seats 
over  250  faculty  and  students; 
an  AFB  quorum  is  only  35. 

But  on  Monday  student  turnout 
was  high  and  faculty  turnout  was 
low  and  the  over  twenty  students 
in  attendance  were  able  to  out- 
vote  the   close  to  twenty 


professors. 

The  motion  is  expected  to  be 
defeated  by  the  university  sen- 
ate, though. 

"It's  obvious  the  proposal  will 
be  defeated,  which  is  a  comment 
on  the  arts  faculty  board  rep- 
resentivity  on  the  senate,"  said 
student  AFB  member  Ian 
Kimmerty. 

"But  the  important  thing  is  that 
on  the  AFB  the  faculty  are  very 
much  threatened  by  the  views  of 
students,  and  students  are  in  po- 
sition of  potential  real  power, 
he  said. 
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Carleton  inter-squad  second  annual 

Snow-Bowl  Gome, 

December  5,  if  it  snows. 

Staffers  are  invited  to  drop  into  the  office  and  sign  up 
for  the  team  of  their  choice. 


carleton  university 


this  week 


public  lectures 


A  lecture  by  Dr.  Gordon  K.  Goundrey,  Director  of  the  Development. 
Aid  and  Planning  Division  of  the  Commonwealth  Secretariat.  Alumni 
Theatre.  8:30  p.m.  Thursday,  December  4.  1969.  "Political  and 
Economic  Development  in  Tropical  Africa".  Dr.  Goundrey  was  for 
several  years  economic  advisor  to  the  President  of  Zambia.  He  was 
formerly  associated  with  the  United  Nations  as  an  economic  advisor 
and  was  for  several  years  Chairman  of  the  examinations  department 
at  the  University  of  Alberta. 

A  lecture  by  Professor  E.  Lichtenberger.  Professor  of  Economic 
Geography  at  the  Institute  of  Geography,  of  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Professor  Lichtenberger  received  her  Ph.D.  from  the  University 
of  Vienna.  She  has  special  interest  in  the  Economic  Geography  of 
Centra!  European  countries,  and  is  a  co-author  of  Vienna:  Structural 
Form  and  Development  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  and  a 
number  of  substantive  monographs  and  papers.  The  lecture  will  take 
place  in  Alumni  Theatre,  Thursday,  December  11,  1969  at  8:30  p.m. 

"An  Analysis  of  the  Recommendations  and  Implications  of  the  Report 
of  the  Pearson  Commission  on  International  Development".  A  conference 
to  be  held  at  Carleton  University  November  28  and  29,  1969  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs,  Carleton  University, 
and  the  Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs. 


Progra 
Time 


Event 


Friday  Plenary  Session  -  Regional  Implications 

November  28  The  Implications  for  Asfa-SaburoOklta 
9:00  a.m.  Member,  Commission  on  Internationa] 
Development  and  President,  Japanese 
Economic  He  search  Centre,  Tokoyo 
The  Implications  for  Africa  - 
Gordon  Goundrey 

The  Implications  for  Latin  America  - 
Enrique  Iglesias,  Inter-American  Bank, 
Washington,  D.C. 

12:00  noon  Lunch 
2:00  p.m.     Workshop  Sessions 
8:30  p.m.      Public  Lecture  -  After  the  Report  - 
What  Now7  -  Lester  B.  Pearson 

Saturday        Plenary  Session  -  A  Critical  Analysis 
November  29  Montague  Yudelman  and  others,  Vice- 
9:30  a.m.       President  of  the  Development  Centre 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 


To  be  announced 


Second  Floor  Lounge  -  New 
University  Commons  Blrjg. 


drama 


Carleton  university  aoch'n 'buskin  will  stage  Harold  Pinter's  "The 
Homecoming"  December  10,  12  and  13  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the  Alumni 
Theatre.  Appearing  in  the  play  directed  by  Kenneth  Chubb  are  Don 
Crosbie,  Keith  Sjogren,  Peter  Blais.  Steve  Nesrallah,  Peter  Hall 
and  Beth  Kaplan.  Admission  -  Students:  .75,  Others:  §1.50.  Tickets 
are  available  from  The  Treble  Clef  or  at  the  door. 

Carleton  University  theatre  workshop  presents  a  program  of  ex- 
perimental theatre,  two  original  playlets  and  routine  "Servants  of 
the  People"  -  by  Lawrence  Ferlin  Ghetti  and  "Panther"  -  by  Don 
Bouzek.  Also  "A  Small  Divinity"  -  by  William  Lane.  November  28 
and  29,  1969,  8:00  p.m.  215  Paterson  Hall,  Students  Lounge.  Ad- 
mission -  Free.  For  information  -  Debra  Freedman  728-7243. 


concerts 


The  Deller  Consort,  the  second  of  four  concerts  of  Chamber  Music 
at  Carleton  University  in  a  program  of  Eng|'.sh  and  other  vocal  consort 
music  of  the  Renaissance  and  Baroque  eras,  Saturday,  December  6, 
Alumni  Theatre,  H.S.  Southam  Hall,  8:30  p.m.  Other  concerts  in  the 
series:  The  Manitoba  University  Consort  -  Saturday,  January  31; 
The  Bartok  Quartet  -  Saturday,  February  21.  Tickets  available  in  the 
Information  Office,  Room  605,  Administration  Building,  231-3600  and 
at  the  door.  Single  Student  Ticket  -  $1.25,  Single  Non-Student 
Ticket  -  $2.25. 


art  exhibitions 


"Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft",  an  exhibition  of  contemporary  wall 
hangings,  weaving  and  needlework  from  the  German  Federal  Republic 
will  be  on  display  in  the  foyer  of  the  H.M.  Tory  Science  Building  until 
December  10,  1969.  On  loan  from  the  German  Embassy,  the  exhibit 
will  be  open  from  8  a.m.  to  12  midnight  (except  Sunday).  The  display 
has  been  arranged  by  the  Landesgewerbeamt  Baden  Wurttembcrg 
In  collaboration  with  the  Goethe  Institute  in  Munchen. 


Alberta  foreign  policy  teach-in 


Leave  NATO,  nationalize  industry 


EDMONTON  (CUP)  -Canada 
should  nationalize  U.S.  industry 
in  Canada,  pull  out  of  NATO  and 
NORAD,  and  stop  Chemical-Bio- 
logical warfare  research,  partici- 
pants at  a  University  of  Alberta 
teach-in  decided  Monday  and  Tues- 
day. 

2,000  students  voted  Monday  to 
condemn  Canadian  participation  in 
NORAD,  NATO  and  chemical-bio- 
logical warfare  researchprojects. 

The  vote  ended  a  foreign-policy 
panel  discussion  in  which  former 
minister  of  external  affairs  Paul 
Martin  claimed  that  Canada's  for- 

Hello  Ottawa 


eign  policy  was  completely  separ- 
ate from  that  of  the  U.S. 
Martin  claimed  the  closeness  of 
Canadian  and  Amarican  foreign 
policy  is  due  mostly  to  a  "con- 
currence of  interests." 
University  of  Toronto  professor 
Kenneth  McNaught  called  for  na- 
tionalization of  U.S.  businesses 
in  Canada  to  counter  rapidly-grow- 
ing U.S.  influence. 
"We  walk  in  kind  of  a  psycho- 
logical terror  of  the  U.S.",  Mc- 
Naught said  "Not  knowing  where 
to  draw  the  line  is  a  national 
disgrace." 


A  book  of  raw  information 


Since  1965,  the  journalism  school 
has  been  taking  care  of  its  own  by 
putting  together  a  book  that  is  in- 
formation in  the  raw  for  students 
new  to  Ottawa. 

The  names,  addresses  and  tele- 
phone numbers  contained  in  Hello 
Ottawa  are  the  story  behind  the 
story  for  students  out  on  assign- 
ment. 

This  year's  edition,  the  first 
one  ever  to  be  formally  printed, 
also  contains  a  description  of  the 
regional  and  municipal  govern- 
ment systems,  chapters  on  the 
public  service,  the  diplomatic 
scene  and  the  military.and  a  sta- 
tistical breakdown  of  French  and 
English-speaking  people  in  Ottawa. 

Now,  alas,  the  rules  of  the  game 
of  one  upmanship  that  journalism 
students  sometimes  play  with  in- 
formation officers  has  been  chang- 
ed. Copies  of  the  fourth  revised 
edition  are  available  to  the  pub- 
lic and  can  also  be  found,  among 
other  places,  in  the  Mayor's  of- 
fice and  in  the  Parliamentary 
Gallery. 

Hello  Ottawa,  though,  is  aimed 
primarily  at  journalism  students. 

According  to  this  year's  editors, 
the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  in- 
form students  about  where  to  go 
for  information  and  help  them  to 
ask  intelligent  questions  when  they 
get  there. 

And  in  order  that  digging  will 
soon  become  even  faster  and  more 
accurate  the  school  is  now  in  the 
j  process  of  acquiring  more  refer- 
ence books  for  its  morgue  and  is 
working  with  the  university  li- 
brary in  building  a  clipping  file. 

Ready  sources  of  information 
should  de-fuzz  stories  written  on 
the  basis  of  glad-you-asked-that 
answers  to  hit-and-m!.ss  ques- 
tions. 

Access  to  ready  information, 
though,  is  not  enough  to  turn  out 
what  Joe  Scanlon,  director  of 
Carleton's  school  of  journalism, 
describes  as  professionals. 

Professor  Scanlon  aims  at  in- 
stilling in  the  students  the  idea 
that  their  behavior,  like  the  be- 
havior of  doctors  and  lawyers, 
can  affect  society. 

He  therefore  considers  possible 
projects  on  their  educative  rather 
than  their  suitability  for  public 
consumption. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  you  should 


pick  topics  for  their  learning  val- 
ue", he  said.  If  it  just  happens  to 
be  good,  it  gets  exposure." 

Hello  Ottawa,  Scanlon  felt,  just 
happened  to  be  good  enough  to 
go  beyond  the  school. 

And,  next  year  it  should  be  even 
better. 

Third  year  journalism  students 
will  be  revising  the  book  for  the 
fifth  time  next  term.  Parts  of 
this  revision  will  be  based  upon 
what  professor  Scanlon  describes 
as  constructive  criticism  re- 
ceived from  people  whom  Scan- 
lon feels  regarded  the  book  as  a 
worthwhile  project. 


We  are  too  afraid  of  retail' 
he  said. 

Other  panelists, 
Hertzman,  chairman  of*thB^' 
University  history  department 
Pauline  Jewett,  director  0r  f' 
dian    studies    at  Carletnn1 
iversity,  joined  McNaught  h?  ^ 
ing  for  action  on  the 
question. 
Tuesday,  Mel  Watkins,  To 
professor  and  author  of  a  ' 
commission  report  on  U.S  i 
ership  of  Canada  and  of  a  tiuS 
policy  statement  of  the  NDp!S 
wing,  joined  McNaught  in  cm{J 
for  action. 
But,    Watkins    said,  ''Amend 
global  imperialism  appears  b3 
in  Canada  because  we  sharp 
the  American  exploitation  Si 
rest  of  the  world. 
"Our  economic  policy  is  frw 
lated  by  the  private  sector,^ 


capitalists, "  he  said, 


really  important  part  of  Se  )!] 
vate  sector,  the  capitalists  "J 
said,  "and  the  really  imporj 
part  of  the  private  sector  is  in  Id 
United  States." 
Watkins  also  warned  agay 
trusting  Canadian  businessmen ;3 
the  answer.  "By  his  willingrJ 
to  sell  out  he  has  shownhedoeafl 
give  a  damn  about  Canada," M 
kins  said. 

The  teach-in,  sponsored  by  J 
University  of  Alberta  student  ud 
ion,  is  drawing  large  scale  cam] 
put  attendance. 


As  grey  skies  threaten  snow,  a  row  of  cars  sit  shivering  in  the 
chemistry  parking  lot,  waiting  patiently  for  the  mid- January  co- 
mpletion of  the  parking  garage.  In  the  background  the  parking 
garage  waits  indifferently  for  its  mid- January  opening. 

Obscene  row  ends  happily 

WINDSOR  (CUP)  -  As  president  of 
St.  Clair  College,  Dr.  R.C.  Quit- 
tenton  reported  a  month  ago  he 
was  upset  when  the  student  news- 
paper The  Saint  began  promoting 
what  he  called  "morbid  sen- 
timents"  -  such  as  front-page 


Ex-profs  from  Simon  Fraser 
plan  to  start  Louis  Riel  U. 


posters  on  the  Vietnam  wal, 
and  was  no  longer  "jolly." 
Then,  in  its  November  10  issu 
The  Saint  reprinted  a  poem 
imprisoned  Black  Panther  chat 
man   Bobby  Seale  that  used 
four-letter  word  for  sexual 
tercourse. 
Well.  That  was  just  too  mjj 
At  a  meeting  held  two  weeks 

Quittenton  said  to  the  jj 
editors,    Greg  Parent  and  T? 
Welch,  "either  you  clean  up 
fucking  paper,  or  I  will, " 


ir 


BURNABY  (CUP)  -  Suspended  fac- 
ulty from  Simon  Fraser  Univer- 
sity's political  science,  sociology 
and  anthropology  department  are 
planning  to  start  their  own  col- 
lege, PSA  professor  Louis  Feld- 
hammer  said  last  week. 

"Plans  for  a  new  college,  Louis 
Riel  University,  are  now  being 
put  into  action,"  Feldhammer  told 
50  students  at  the  University  of 
British  Columbia.  "The  college 
should  be  open  for  registration 
some  time  very  soon," 

Feldhammer  was  one  of  eight 
PSA  professors  suspended  by  ad- 
ministration president  Kenneth 
Strand  for  their  part  in  the  41- 
day  PSA  strike  that  ended  Novem- 
ber 4, 

Feldhammer  said  the  students  had 


forced  PSAfacultyfrom justteach- 
ing  into  the  radical  activity  that 
led  to  the  administration  crack- 
down on  the  department, 

"And  the  reason  why  we  had  so 
much  trouble  with  the  adminis- 
tration was  that  we  not  only  taught 
Marxism,  which  is  acceptable,  but 
we  went  further  and  acted  Marx- 
ist,  That  they  could  not  take," 

Meanwhile  a  committee  of  the 
SFU  board  of  governors  continues 
to  hear  appeals  against  the  sus- 
pensions from  seven  of  the  eight 
professors.  Anthropology  pro- 
fessor Kathleen  Aberle  dropped 
her  appeal  Monday  (November  17) 
when  the  board  refused  to  hear 
testimony  about  events  before  the 
strike  began  on  September  24, 


The  editors  reported  he  us> 


four-letter  word  meaning  sw 


intercourse  several  times  i11 
monologue  with  them. 


Quittenton    then  threaten' 


withdraw  office  space  and  the,^j 
lege's  facilities  in  putting  0111  1 
paper  -  in  effect  killing  it  '  m 
returning  all  student  funds  w 
students  instead  of  giving  the"1 
student  groups,  , 
"If  another  issue  of  the  ■-  ^ 
appears  that  is  obscene,  «' m 
standards,"  Quittenton  wrot* 
student  council,  "then  I  vflJJJ 
deny  the  use  of  tax  supported 
cilities  and  equipment  for  theP 
paration  of  this  paper,"       .  a 
The  student  council  apoloj^J 
the  two  editors  were  fire% 


everyone  lived  happily  ever 
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student  opinion  poll 


Q.  What  is  your  impression  of 
students1  council? 


flLLES  LEPAGE,  Arts  IH:  I  think 

i.t  students'  council's  political 
£  should  be  abolished.  If  this 
I  e  is  not  abolished  a  paid  ac- 

L,tant  should  hired  *°  allot 
h.  budget  and  watch  it.  Every- 
„jy  in  this  council  is  interested 
[petty  politics  and  they  are  on 
heir  own  ego-trips.  Council  can 
)E  praised  for  the  presentation  of 
he  speakers  that  have  been  in 
jaces  like  the  Loeb  lounge.  I  think 
hey  should  also  be  praised  forthe 
tudent  housing  project.  I  think 
ouncil  should  be  more  of  a  ser- 
ice  organization. 


JACK  TURNER,  Sc.I:  I  am  in 
science  and  the  general  attitude 
of  science  students  is  to  be  apa- 
thetic. I  don't  know  too  much 
'about  students'  council.  As  long 
as  we  get  our  labs  and  assign- 
ments done  we  are  quite  happy. 


STEVEN  STEWART:  Absolutely 
nothing! 

0.  Is  this  an  opinion? 
Yes! 


IACKIE  AMSWORTH,  Arts  I:  I 
"tpected  it  to  do  a  lot  more  than 
has  done  so  far,  because  at 
he  time  of  the  campaign  it  looked 
is  if  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
ictton. 


ZIGltf'JNT  GALKO,  Arts  H:  Stu- 
dents' council  is  alright  so  long 
as  it  concerns  itself  with  student 
interests.  It  should  not  concern 
itself  with  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
It  should  concern  itself  with  free 
tuition  for  everybody.  It  should 
not  worry  the  senate  with  the 
cancellation  of  classes  for  mor- 
atorium. It  should  worry  about 
getting  the  senate  to  cut  down 
the  number  of  students  in  the 
classes. 


N  MACDONALD,  Com.  I:  I  dont 
_iow  much  about  it  because  I 
f"  t  hear  much  'about  it.  Once 
1  Person  is  elected  he  sort  of 
|«ppears  -  it  is  hard  to  find 
P  what  he  is  doing.  There  is  a 


list  0}  communication.  I  think 
E?  the  council  elections  were 
P*  Publicized  enough. 


CHRISTOPHER  FRANK,  Com.  m: 
It  tends  to  deal  with  irrelevant; 
topics  -  like  the  Pure  Spring, 
effort.  I  think  it  should  deal  with 
issues  that  are  more  relevant  to 
the  students. 


KiLP?THEB0E.  Arts  I:  The 
fihat  V?  J8  *at  you  dont  hear 
leen  if  happening  -  I  have  not 
Founo  .  Ich  w  t"6  Paper  on  student 
r  c"  happenings. 


DAVE  O'MALLEY:  I  am  as  apa- 
thetic as  they  are. 


Ballot  tampering 
found  by  NUG 

NUG  electoral  officer  Robin  Find- 
lay  has  declared  invalid  the  results 
of  the  elections  in  part  time  arts 
conducted  last  week.  Several  ir- 
regularities in  the  electoral  pro- 
cedure, notably  a  case  of  ballot 
tampering,  prompted  the  decision. 

Findlay  has  lodged  charges  with 
the  honour  board  of  breaking  the 
inner  seal  of  the  box  containing 
the  returns  for  the  voting  of  Tues- 
day November  18. 

After  the  seal  was  broken,  some- 
body placed  13  invalid  votes  for 
Stanley  Kerr  in  the  box,  says 
Findlay. 

Findlay  says  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  person  who  broke  the  seal  is 
the  same  one  who  stuffed  the  box. 

Other  irregularities  occurred 
when  Kerrt  present  NUG  rep  in 
part  time  arts,  and  current  canr 
didate  in  the  constituency,  took 
it  on  himself  to  set  the  date  of 
the  elections,  claims  Findlay, 

Kerr  sent  letters  to  all  part- 
time  classes,  first  giving  the  date 
he  had  set  and  then  the  new  date 
he  agreed  upon  with  Findlay. 

One  of  these  letters,  which  was 
read  out  in  classes  and  signed  by 
Kerr,  was  circulated  during  the 
middle  of  the  elections. 

Though  this  was  not  open  cam- 
paigning, Findlay  says,  Kerr  was 
"in  fact  gaming  exposure,  and  it 
does  also  raise  the  question  of  a 
candidate  controlling  the 
elections." 

Canada  criticized 
at  meeting 

An  informal  meeting  of  students 
and  faculty  last  Friday  on  'Canada 
and  The  Third  World'  has  result- 
ed in  research  groups  to  study  whe- 
ther Canadian  programs  and  in- 
dustry are  beneficial  to  econom- 
ically underdeveloped  nations. 

Three  specificareas decided  upon 
were  a  country  in  Africa,  the 
Caribbean,  (Jamaica),  and  Latin 
America,  (Peru), 

Most  at  the  meeting  expressed 
negative  remarks  about  Canada^s 
present  programs  and  were  cri- 
tical of  the  general  lack  of  in- 
formation that  the  Canadian  pub- 
lic gets. 

The  emphasis  will  be  to  focus 
on  specific  cases,  document  and 
assess  them,  rather  than  work 
with  vague  and  general  criticism. 

By  collecting  information  on 
"aid"  policies,  industries,  trade 
agreements,  and  the  social,  econo- 
mic and  political  structure  in  re- 
cipient areas,  the  group  mil  build 
up  a  store  of  material  to  back  up 
claims  that  Canada  is  a  second 
rate  'partner  in  development'. 

An  example  was  given  to  the 
meeting  of  one  case  of  Canadian 
"aid".  A  Canadian  tractor  man- 
ufacturing firm  has  established 
training  centres  in  an  economic- 
ally poor  nation,  but  the  main 
training  goes  to  the  wealthier  seg- 
ment of  the  society. 

Although  the  manufacturer  is  ex- 
pecting future  profitsf  rom  sales  to 
those  persons,  half  the  cost  of 
establishing  the  training  centers 
is  paid  for  with  Canadian  taxes, 
from  the  External  Aid  Budget,  as 
a  rebate  to  the  Canadian  company 
for  its  development  program. 

A  guest,  Angus  Archer,  formerly 
with  the  F.A.D,)  told  the  meeting 
of  how  European  groups,  studying 
their  respective  countries'  re- 
lations with  the  Third  World,  have 
attracted  enough  sipport  to  pres- 
sure governments  to  modify  pol- 
icies hindering  developingnations. 

Referring  to  Holland,  Archer  said 
that  groups  pressured  industryand 
government  to  cut  back  on  beet 
sugar  production.  Holland,  by 
"dumping"  its  surplus  sugar  onto 
the  world  market,  has  caused  a 
decline  in  world  prices,  so  much 
so  as  to  undermine  the  econom- 
ies of  some  developing  nations 
which  depend  upon  beet  sugar  as 
a  main  export  staple. 

At  future  meeting,  thegroupplans 
to  assess  information  and  cases, 
and  decide  how  best  to  use  the 
collected  material. 


Directory  delay  blamed 
on  Student's  Council 


The  long-awaited  student 
directory  will  be  made  a- 
vailable  the  first  week  of 
December,  over  a  month 
behind  last  year's  sched- 
ule. 

Blame  for  the  delay  rests 
with  the  students'  council, 
whose  job  it  is  to  see  the 
directory  is  produced  and 
comes  out  on  time. 

Communications  com- 
missioner Dave  Balcon,  on 
whose  shoulders  the  re- 
sponsibility should  rest, 
blamed  a  summer's  ab- 
sence for  his  inability  to 
handle  the  task.  He  only 
had  time  to  do  the  pre- 
print. 

The  other  jobs,  such  as 
collecting  data  and  mail- 


ing, had  to  be  taken  on 
by  finance  commissioner 
B  ruce  Joyce,  The  re- 
sponsibility of  orientation 
and  registration  proved  too 
time-consuming  to  allow 
for  proper  handling  of  the 
student  directory,  Joyce 
said. 

Mr,  Tom  Townsend  from 
Co-op  printers  in  Regina, 
where  the  book  is  printed, 
said  that  he  received  the 
material  from  Carleton  on 
the  Oct.  22,  a  month  later 
than  last  year. 

This  threw  off  the  com- 
pany's press  schedule. 

"It's  tough  to  get  the  job 
done  quickly  when  you  are 
forced  to  operate  on  a 
broken  press  schedule," 
Townsend  said. 


Heron  Road  bridge  steps  will  be 
shovelled  again  this  winter 


by  Richard  Labonte 

A  spokesman  for  the  roads  de- 
partment of  city  hall  told  The 
Carleton  Wednesday  that  the  city 
is  planning  to  shovel  snow  off  the 
heron  road  bridge  steps  this  win- 
ter. 

"We  did  it  last  year,  and  I 
can't  see  any  reason  why  we  won't 
be  doing  it  again  this  year,"  he 
said. 

The  heron  road  bridge  crosses 
colonel-by-drive  between  Carleton 
and  hog's  back  road,  and  is  used  by 
students  coming  in  from  the  west 
end  of  Ottawa  on  the  number  53 
bus. 

Until  mid-winter  last  year,  (lie 


steps  were  not  cleared,  and  the 
accumulation  of  snow  andicemade 
it  difficult  for  people  to  get  from 
the  bridge  down  the  steps  to  col- 
onel-by-drive, 

The  walk  from  the  bridge  to 
Carleton  is  about  ten  minutes; 
transferring  to  a  number  4  Bron- 
son  bus  and  then  walking  up  to 
Carleton  from  Bronson  would  take 
over  half  an  hour. 

The  bridge  steps  are  used  by  an 
estimated  seventy-fivepeople;  last 
year  a  petition  bearing  forty  sig- 
natures was  instrumental  in  con- 
vincing the  city  roads  department 
to  send  out  work  crews  after  every 
snowfall  to  clean  the  steps. 


MB/M 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


$18  deposit 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 

BLACK  /WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  r  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

ng  for  a  longer  period  than  four  months  ore  • 
he  vearlv  rale  to  receive  o  lower  overage 
funded  unless  kept  11  months. 


STUDENTS i 
vised  to  rent 
monthly  rote. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TEIEVISION  RENTAl  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 
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Repayment  program  deceives 

-■the  chevron  (CUP)-- 
The  contingent  repayment  program  for  student  financial  as- 
sistance must  be  viewed  as  a  deceptive  use  of  democratic 
rhetoric  to  accomplish  an  undemocratic  pruning  of  university 
enrolment. 

For  some  time,  governments  have  been  claiming  the  ex- 
istence of  equal  access  to  higher  education  to  legitimize 
an  undemocratic  socio-economic  system. 

In  response  to  pressure  from  vocal  activists  to  put  some 
reality  into  that  universal  accessibility,  a  system  of  uni- 
versity financing  has  evolved  that  is  no  longer  acceptable  to 
a  capitalist  economny  or  comfortable  for  opportunist  poli- 
ticians. 

Tuition  fees  have  remained  static  while  costs  have  soared. 

At  the  same  time,  enrolments  are  climbing  faster  than  the 
economy  to  employ  the  graduates.  One  response  to  this  has 
been  the  artificial  raising  of  qualifications  for  employment  - 
such  as  requiring  another  degree. 

Added  to  this  exponential  rise  in  government  support  of 
universities  is  the  provision  of  "student  awards"  to  those 
who  have  met  the  academic  qualifications  of  higher  education 
but  don't  have  the  funds.  Even  though  this  part  of  the  pro- 
vincial budget  has  been  rising  drastically,  the  "awards" 
have  been  inadequate  for  a  considerable  number  of  students. 

The  proposed  solution  to  this  whole  problem  is  being  touted 
as  a  way  of  malting  those  who  benefit,  pay  the  costs  involved. 

The  result  of  this  high-sounding  rhetoric  will  be  to  dis- 
courage the  less-privileged  student  from  going  to  university. 

The  rhetoric  will  state  at  the  same  time  that  access  to 
higher  education  is  equal  and  universal. 

But  it  will  only  aggravate  the  greatest  existing  problem 
in  trying  to  level  out  class  distrinctions  in  Canada. 

The  poor  know  debt  as  a  dreadful  thing  -  like  trying  to  get 
credit  to  buy  food  or  narrowly  missing  eviction  or  having 
the  electricity  turned  off. 

Less  confident  of  success,  the  financially  poor  student  will 
be  far  less  likely  to  risk  a  couple  of  expensive  university 
years  without  getting  a  degree  and  a  subsequent  well-paying 
job  to  clear  the  debt. 

In  one  way  thefinancingproposal  will  bea  good  thing  -  it  will 
show  university  education  to  be  what  it  really  is;  an  integral 
part  of  capitalist  economy. 

The  reality  of  the  proposed  system  will  be  frightening  to 
most  students  presently  enrolled  in  universities.  By  having 
to  pay  real  university  operating  costs  by  mortgaging  one- 
self for  government  tuition  loans,  and  engineering  stu- 
dent will  face  a  debt  of  perhaps  $3000  a  year  for  tuition 
alone  and  a  PhD  student  as  much  as  $9000  tuition  a  year. 

The  first  to  benefit  from  this  system  will  be  politicians 
who  will  suddenly  be  freed  of  financing  university  education 
and  will  profit  by  short-term  electoral  popularity. 

Businessmen  and  industrialists  will  benefit becausethey  will 
be  sure  to  get  capitalistically-inclined  graduates  -  whereas 
now  with  a  surplus  in  most  areas  they  have  to  beware  of 
prospects  with  lingering  humanistic  notions. 

The  taxpayer  will  still  not  bea  winner.  By  forcing  uni- 
versity financing  into  a  private  market,  interest  rates  are 
sure  to  go  up  and  the  cost  will  be  passed  down  as  the 
graduates  demand  higher  salaries  to  pay  loans. 

The  winners  will  continue  to  be  those  who  already  have. 

Why  not  pink  and  blue? 

Council  has  voted  to  have  a  referendum  on  the  future  of 
beauty  queen  contests  at  Carleton. 
Only  women  will  be  allowed  to  vote. 

Much  as  we  agree  that  beauty  queen  contests  are  de- 
grading to  women,  we  have  to  disagree  with  council's  de- 
cision on  the  how  to  run  the  referendum. 

They  have  taken  a  step  backwards  in  the  fight  for  equality; 
they  have  dis-enfranchised  the  males  at  Carleton.  This  is 
a  move  that  comes  out  of  an  inherent  inferiority  complex. 

It's  very  liable  to  produce  a  male  backlash. 

Council's  decision  was  not  made  for  the  women  at  Carle- 
ton; it  was  made  because  council  itself  was  afraid  to  take 
a  stand  on  the  issue.  The  university  of  Alberta's  students* 
council  tackled  the  same  problem  by  refusing  lo  allot  funds 
to  on-campus  groups  which  sponsored  activities  which  rele- 
gated women  to  second-class-citizen  roles. 

So  let's  have  the  referendum;  but  don't  disenfranchise 
the  males. 

Let's  have  blue  ballots  for  the  boys  and  pink  ballots  for 
the  girls. 

It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 

It  doesn't  really  matter 

There's  an  opinion  poll  in  the  paper  this  week,  an  unscien- 
tific random  sampling  of  people  passing  through  the  Carle- 
ton tunnels. 

It's  a  very  simple  process;  a  person  is  stopped,  asked  a 
question,  poses  for  a  picture,  and  appears  in  the  paper 
on  Friday  as  an  authority  and  a  representative  sample  and  so 
on. 

The  results  of  this  week's  poll  were  interesting. 

Out  of  the  forty  people  asked  "What  is  your  impression  of 
students'  council?"  only  four  or  five  knew  enough  about 
council  to  give  an  intelligent  answer.  The  rest  displayed 
an  incredible  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  council,  and 
of  its  function,  and  of  its  sins. 

It  doesn't  seem  to  matter  whether  council  exists  or  not. 


C.rliW 


....  and  when  you're  finished  paying  for  your  education. 


fa  Stevenson 


I  may  work  for  this  rag,  but  I'd 
like  to  rap  its  knuckles  for  mis- 
interpreting me  in  last  week's  front 
page  story  on  the  (abysmal)  NUG 
elections.  I  had  always  thought 
that  all  those  stories  you  hear 
about  reporters  who  misquote  what 
you  dictate  to  them  were  myths. 
Now  I  know. 

Or  maybe  its  just  that  I  'obfus- 
cate'. (This  year's  'in-word'  down 
council  row.) 

Anyway,  I  want  to  make  the  point 
quite  clear.  Never  did  I  intend  to 
imply  that  the  wretched  turn-out 
for  the  NUG  elections  does  in 
reality  supply  an  unanswerable 
put-down  of  parity  (i.e.  "justify" 
it).  No,  no,  no. 

What  I  was  saying  was  that  the 
senate  (which  has  no  particular 
connection  with  reality)  may  be 
counted  on  to  use  the  fact  of  the 
poor  turn-out  as  a  convenient  peg 
on  which  to  hang  its  refusal  to 
even  consider  the  real  merits  of 
parity. 

Parity  has  its  drawbacks,  by  the 
way.  I'm  preparedtodiscuss  them. 
But  I'll  fall  off  my  bar  stool  if 
the  senate  shows  any  signs  of 
being  prepared  to  discuss  its  ad- 
vantages.) 

The  senate,  in  its  last  two  meet- 
ings, has  demonstrated  a  truly 
phenomenal  ability  to  bury  very 
real  problems  under  a  trash  heap 
of  formalities,  trivialities,  irrele- 
vancies,  and  most  of  all,  legal- 
ities. 

To  come  up  with  a  conclusion 
that  this  university  is  not  over- 
crowded simply  because  every  seat 
is  not  occupied  every  minute  of 
every  day  may  have  some  sort  of 
empty  technical  'accuracy'  to  it, 
but  what  the  hell? 

Doesn't  the  senate  ever  stop  to 


ask  itself  "why?",  "what  is  this 
all  in  aid  of  anyway?" 

I  mean  we're  not  talking  about 
storage  space  for  spare  airplane 
parts  here  -  we're  talking  about 
living,  feeling,  thinking,  people. 
They've  come  here  to  learn  and 
to  grow  -  not  to  be  pummelled 
and  crammed  into  every  nook  and 
cranny  of  this  pile  of  bricks.  Not 
to  be  treated  like  "things". 

Buildings  are  for  people  -  not 
vice  versa. 

And  besides,  having  our  senate 
talk  about  overcrowding  is  like 
having  senator  Croll  and  the  boys 
talk  about  poverty.  Dean  Ruptash 
has  his  own  damn  office  -  no 
wonder  he  doesn't  think  Carle- 
ton is  overcrowded.  Kick  him  out 
of  the  office  for  a  few  months 
and  make  him  do  his  work  in  the 
library,  and  then  lets  ask  him 
one  more  time  if  it's  crowded  or 
not! 

But  the  most  incredible  point,  of 
course,  is  that  they  didn't  even 
ask  the  really  crucial  question. 
It's  not  whether  or  not  to  ack- 
nowledge the  existence  of  over- 
crowding. Its  what  to  do  about 
"bigness".  What  about  all  those 
first-year  kids  who  don't  exper- 
ience anything  but  Theatre  A  and 
the  Egg?  What  about  those  so- 
called  "discussion  groups"  of 
twenty-five  kids?  What  about  the 
fact  that  profs  have  to  give  up 
written  assignments  because 
marking  has  become  oppressive? 

And  you  guys  spent  your  time 
counting     chairs     in    :  South  am 
Hall?!?! 

But  I  seem  (as  usual)  to  have 
strayed  from  my  topic.  The  sen- 
ate seems  bent  on  closing  its 
eyes  and  its  mind  to  our  prob- 
lems. (And  probably  not  out  of 


evil  nastiness.  Probably  out 
of  fear.) 

So  I  predict  that  they'll  close 
their  minds  to  the  issues  sur- 
rounding parity.  And  then  they'll 
try  and  justify  what  they  would 
have  done  anyway  in  terms  (' 
this  election. 

Let  me  be  quite  clear  here  though. 
I'm  not  saying  that  the  elections 
were  any  cause  for  jubilation  or 
feasting  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights.  They  were  a  kick  in  the 
head,  its  quite  true. 
But  they  were  a  symptom,  not 
the  definitive  statement  of  the 
past,  present,  and  future  of  stu- 
dents* relationship  to  the  univer- 
sity. The  senate  will  treat  them 
as  the  latter. 
They're  not  a  signal  to  call  an 
end  to  Carleton 's  (admirable)  ex- 
periment in  forms  of  university 
government.  They're  a  signal  to 
go  back  to  the  old  drawing  board- 
One  of  the  most  significantthings 
they  are  a  signal  of,  is  a  gap- 
ing failure  of  the  students'  coun- 
cil to  make  meaningful  to  Carle; 
ton  students  those  things  which  « 
claims  to  believe  in. 
Why,  I  wonder.  , 
Certainly  I  didn't  notice  any  gre»J 
splashes  over  the  elections,  nor 
very  much  action  toward  buiM* 
ing  NUG.  _  (Although  one  caruwi 
but  praise  Robin  Findlay  for  J* 
dedication  with  which  he  did  lu* 
nitty-gritty  job.) 
Can  there  be  some  kind  ofP3/* 
allel  between  the  extent  to  whicj 
the  senate  has  become  bogged .do"11 
in  the  intricacies  and  ramiflC^ 
tions  of  its  sheer  existence, 
the  current  ineffectual  wallowing 
of  Council? 
Can  there  be? 
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'Something  for  everyone  to  hate' 


One  of  the  best  known  but  least  understood  figures 

Lorenz  Schmidt. 
1  some  consider  him  as  a  typical  student  politician 
for  prestige  and  power,  others  think  he  is  a  wild 
fanatic- 

One  girl  said  sne  couldn't  vote  for  him  because  he 
s  a  socialist,  and  another  student  called  him  Jim- 

W!  Carney's  shifty  eyed  bookkeeper.  Ottawa  U.  vice- 
psident   Hugh   Segal   thinks   he's   something  for 

Everybody  to  hate. 
To  most  ne  is  tne  personification  of  students' 


count' 


1  at  Carleton.  and  therefore  takes  the  brunt  of 


•tudent  blame  for  mistakes  or  unpopular  moves  made 
jjy  council. 

To  try  and  clarify  the  identity  of  the  Lorenz 
Schmidt  who  is  head  of  council,  the  Carleton  invited 
him  over  for  an  interview.  We  talked  to  him  on  various 
subjects,  ranging  from  the  role  of  the  student  in  the 
University,  to  the  role  of  the  university  in  the  com- 
munity- 

He  told  us  that  council  should  be  a  central  forum 
for  student  opinion;  a  governmental  body  that  would 
allow  students  to  work  together  and  express  their 
wants,  then   effect  change. 

He  said  that  council  so  far  had  failed  to  do  so 
because  of  a  general  attitude  produced  in  people  by 
our  society;  he  said  that  people  just  did  not  expect 
their  governmental  bodies  to  be  democratic  and  to 

;pond  to  their  wishes. 

He  felt  it  was  up  to  council  to  make  students 
aware  of  the  real  world,  to  make  them  realize  their 
situation.  Involvement  would  then  come  spontaneous- 
ly, said  Schmidt. 

He  talked  of  parity  and  its  meaning  to  the  student  , 
the  university  senate  and  its  idiosyncracies,  and  the 
[attitude  of  the  administration  to  students'  council. 
And  now  we'll  let  you  read  the  interview  and  decide 
for  yourself  what  he  said  and  what  he  wants. 

Interviewer:  Phil  Kinsman 

What  do  you  think  the  relationship  between  stu- 
dents' council  and  the  students  should  be? 

Ideally  you  are  talking  about  a  student  government,  some 
central  forum  for  student  opinion  gathering  and  some 
central  forum  for  pressure  on  the  administration  and  on 
the  faculty  for  the  alleviation  of  student  problems. 
Council  has  tried  to  establish  that  relationship  this  year, 
recognizing  the  constraints  which  are  present  in  the  limited 
structure  of  NUG.  We  have  tried  to  provide  a  mass  front 
pressure  group.  Unfortunately  I  don't  think  we've  been 
that  successful. 

Why  not? 

I  think  we're  working  on  a  number  of  things  . . .  first  of 
all  the  students'  council  as  an  institution  is  often  seen 
as  an  umbrella  organization. 

It  is  related  to  by  people  in  classic  institutional  terms. 
People  in  our  society  do  not  really  feel  that  institutions 
ihould  bring  them  benefits.  They  have  never  had  the  ex- 
wrience  of  controlling  their  own  lives;  institutions  have 
always  done  it  for  them,  and  the  same  thing  applies  to  the 
students'  council. 

The  students'  council  as  an  institution  does  certain 
foings  for  their  lives;  and  because  it  does  those  things 
students  are  quite  willing  to  accept  them.  Even  though 
£ey  might  not  agree  with  everything  we  do  and  a  lot  of 
|he  policies  ws  come  out  with,  they  still  view  our  actions 
^  the  institutional  frameworks  as  opposed  to  a  framework 
)f  "council  is  supposed  to  be  representing  me,  and 
council  should  perhaps  not  be  doing  that;"andit  is  merely 
s5*n  as  some  form  of  monolith  which  is  away  from  them. 

that  sort  of  problem  goes  beyond  the  question  of 
communication. 

1  ^n't  think  that  even  with  an  intensive  communication 
lr°Eram  -  one  where  you  strapped  headphones  to  every- 
«'s  head  and  went  after  them  two  hours  a  day  at  select- 
intervals  -  you'd  overcome  the  problem  of  poor  com- 
"miration. 

.~^P  rooted  in  students'  experience  is  the  fact  that 
uls,itutions  do  not  have  to  be  responsive  to  their  needs. 

lents'  council  took  action  in  things  like  Pure 
,™g  and  Vietnam,  then  people  all  of  a  sudden 
came  upset  with  what  council  was  doing.  What 
,  «es  council's  involvement  in  a  local  strike 
»hi  t  different  from  its  involvement  in  a  concert, 
";co  not  everyone  will  attend?  What  makes  coun- 
's  decision  to  sponsor  a  concert  more  legitimate 
iikoJ'8  decision  to  involve  itself  in  something 
■w  the  Pure  Spring  strike? 

6t'rSl  let's  look  at  *e  number  of  people  that  were  up- 
^  "  it  was  a  very  limited  number. 
(,„  a  large  majority  of  students  it  really  didn't  matter 
0  waJ  or  the  other,  which  left  the  political  minds  open 
hese  ",at  either  "yes'  0,6  People  support  us,"  or  "yes, 
Yon  ?L'"PJ,i  support  them." 

s  i  tne  freedom  of  interpretation  on  that  issue 
kino-  '  both  ta  me  Vietnam  thing  and  in  the  Pure  Spring 
ails  agam-  the  reason  people  weren't  involved  is  be- 
Knr,w?f  what  university  does  to  them. 
»iiv  w'Mge  at  the  university  and  things  learned  at  the 
You  r^'ty  are  always  in  an  abstract  sense, 
olvin  with  models  of  the  real  world,  or  problem 
lit8  ot  one  isolated  problem  in  the  real  world,  but 
eai  *0u  never  really  do  is  make  that  connection,  the 
connection  with  the  real  world. 


Sociology  classes  still  exist  in  theatre  A  and  in  southam 
hall;  they  don't  exist  in  Lowertown  or  Rochester  Heights.' 
so  the  transference  of  understanding  that  these  models 
are  applicable  to  the  real  world  is  never  made. 

People  ride  home  on  busses  and  don't  associate  their 
groovy  theories  of  elitram  with  guys  coming  out  of  the 
Chateau  Laurier,  or  their  sociology  of  the  poor  theories 
with  the  people  somewhere  between  Gilmour  and  Somer- 
set. 

And  because  they  don't  do  that,  everything  they've  taken 
at  the  university  is  totally  meaningless;  and  the  same  thing 
happens  with  things  like  Vietnam  or  Pure  Spring. 

Because  the  university  always  deals  with  problems  like 
that  in  the  total  abstract  and  never  as  a  real  issue  in 
the  real  world,  affecting  everything  they  do.  people  just 
don't  relate  to  them;  again,  it's  an  institutional  problem. 

How  would  you  like  to  try  and  involve  students 
in  the  situation  as  it  now  exists?  Do  vou  think 
it  s  possible? 

One  of  the  things  I  believe  is  that  you  can't  involve 
people  primarily  through  a  structure. 

The  involvement  has  to  come  first  from  people's  felt 
needs;  they  have  to  seriously  realize  they  have  a  problem. 
After  this,  they've  got  to  understand  that  by  banding  to- 
gether they  have  some  form  of  constituency  power,  and 
with  that  constituency  power  they  can  do  things  to  alleviate 
their  problems. 

When  you  consider  the  problem  of  constituencies,  you 
get  to  the  whole  liberal  capitalistdemocratic  myth  about  the 
fact  that  democracy  is  only  ascertained  through  structures, 
that  you  have  to  go  through  X  and  Y  and  Z,  through  this 
board  and  this  board  and  this  one,  in  order  to  alleviate 
your  problems.  People  dont  understand  the  role  of  a 
pressure  group  within  that  process,  don't  understand  the 
fact  that  if  they  band  together  and  they  have  a  legitimate 
complaint,  especially  within  the  university,  that  they  have 
the  power  to  make  that  problem  come  to  some  form  of 
resolution. 

How  yould  you  try  to  get  this  to  students?  How 
would  you  take  Joe  Engineer  or  Joe  Commerce 
coming  into  the  university,  who  is  there  to  get  his 
years'  education  and  three  year  waiting  period 
before  getting  out  into  the  real  world.  How  would 
you  get  across  to  him  that  he  can  get  a  "real" 
education  here?  How  do  you  change  his  opinion  of 
what  the  university  is? 

When  you're  talking  about  that  sort  of  problem  you're 
getting  to  the  whole  crux  of  the  problem  of  the  university. 

The  university  has  traditionally  been  an  institution  for 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  has  had  an  understanding  of 
the  real  world  and  a  tradition  of  doing  something  for  the 
real  world. 

On  the  other  hand  you've  got  to  reconcile  with  this  view 
the  fact  that  the  university  is  also  a  career  place,  a  place 
where  the  market  will  collect  its  future  manipulators. 
And  those  two  things  are  almost  totally  irreconcilable, 
because  one  demands  functional  knowledge  and  one  demands 

So  when  you're  talking  about  engineers  or  commerce 
students  you're  talking  about  people  whose  primary 
focus  is  functional  knowledge. 

What  is  a  course  union? 

Course  union  has  always  been  a  bad  term  which  has 
confused  people. 

What  we  really  mean  is  a  departmental  union  or  a 
departmental  plenary  session;  that  is,  all  the  students 
in  a  given  department  organized  together  are  represented 
by  their  representatives  on  department  boards  -  the  NUG 
reps,  either  in  the  present  unacceptable  situation,  or  in 
a  partity  situation  -  and  they  express  their  needs  as  a 
totality  through  some  democratic  process  to  the  board. 

That  way,  you  know,  the  majority  of  students  in  the 
department  know  what  decisions  are  being  made,  and 
can  influence  them;  and  influencing  those  decisions  means 
they  have  some  direct  influence  over  their  educational 
lives. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  for  parity  to 
come?  Where  will  it  come  first? 

Within  this  year  I  would  exoect  three  departments  to 
go  for  parity,  and  I'm  pretty  confident  that  we'll  get 

'now   in  the  rest  of  the  departments  I  don't  know  how 
long  it  Will  take.  I  would  say  for  some  two  years,  for 
some  five,  and  some  might  never  make  it.  But  I  think 
the  process  of  getting  parity  depends  primarily  on  the 
experiences  of  the  students  within  the  department  and 
what  the  experiences  of  the  NUG  reps  are. 
If  the  NUG  reps  are  continually  being  screwed,  and 
if  the  students  in  the  department  are  continually  reach- 
ine  blockages,  and  are  not  able  to  influence  their  own 
lives,  and  recognize  this  inability,  then  I  think  that  s 
the  point  where  the  agitation  for  parity  comes  about. 
What  do  you  think  the  administration's  attitude 
towards  the  student  body  is  now,  with  the  dissent 
in  council,  the  farcical  turnout  for  moratorium  acti- 
vities, and  the  low  turnout  for  NUG  elections? 
What  do  you  think  is  the  attitude  of  the  senate  to- 
wards student  senators  and  parity? 
I  think  someone  else  has  put  it  exactly  as  I  would  put 
it;  I  think  the  senate  is  looking  for  an  excuse  for  re- 
fusing parity,  and  I  think  the  NUG  results  will  be  the  excuse 
which  they'll  drag  out. 
And  I  don't  think  that's  a  valid  excuse;  I  think  the  NUG 
study  committee  report  backs  that  up  -  people  are  not 
interested  in  the  present  NUG  structure. 
The  administration  needs  the  students'  council  because 
the  students'  council  is  In  a  very  bad  position. 
By  being  involved  in  a  process  by  which  we  are  supposed- 


Schmidt  intense  in  interview 


ly  dealing  with  the  administration,  we've  entered  a  num- 
ber of  contradictions. 
First  of  all,  if  you  think  about  it  in  a  labour-manage- 
ment model,  we're  always  sitting  on  management's  com- 
mittees. 

We  have  no  power  of  our  own  ...  we  give  legitimacy 
to  the  decisions  of  the  administration;  secondly,  simply 
by  the  institutional  process,  by  the  fact  that  we  maintain 
our  institution  which  is  something  the  administration  can 
come  to  as  the  "representative  of  the  students",  we're 
maintaining  their  legitimacy. 

Simply  by  being  actors  within  an  institutional  frame- 
work, even  if  you  are  convinced  that  that  framework  is 
nonsensical  or  obscene,  you're  perpetrating  that  system. 

No  matter  how  much  you  hate  it,  you're  perpetrating 
that  system. 

The  administration  has  all  the  institutional  biases  of 
our  society.  If  students'  council  hauls  all  the  people  off 
the  committees  and  refuses  to  bargain  with  the  admin- 
istration, except  in  positions  of  equal  power,  the  admin- 
istration will  start  to  scream  all  sorts  of  vague  myths 
like  "lack  of  faith",  "where's  rationalism  gone?"  '  What 
are  you  doing,  are  you  trying  to  bring  about  destruction'? 

They'll  be  able  to  say  that  we're  violating  the  rational 
heritage  of  the  university,  that  they  gave  us  a  chance 
and  we  refused  to  accept  it  responsibly  and  deal  with  it 
in  an  institutional  manner. 

And  this  is  the  type  of  myth  which  has  had  people 
snowed  under  for  years. 

What  do  you  think  of  the  senate,  and  what  do  you 
think  the  senate  thinks  of  you  and  of  student 
senators  in  general? 

First  of  all  we  should  divide  the  student  senators  down 
the  middle. 

Some  of  the  students,  the  senate  is  very  fond  of. 
They're  exactly  the  kind  of  student  the  senate  wants  on 
its  body  -  the  kind  of  people  who  will  legitimize  their 
decisions  in  order  to  legitimize  the  myth  that  some  ra- 
tional discussion  among  the  three  elements  of  the  uni- 
versity has  gone  on 

Then  there  is  the  other  half,  the  half  I  belong  to.  and 
I  don't  think  that  the  senate  likes  that  half;  first  of  all 
we're  not  content  to  go  through  the  whole  waiting  process 
of  change  or  resign  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  maybe 
we'll  do  it  next  year  or  the  year  after. 

We're  not  content  to  take  stop-gap  measures  or  half- 
answers,  and  if  we  feel  there's  a  problem  or  something 
going  on  which  is  in  fact  contributing  to  the  welfare  of 
the  students,  we  won't  legitimize  their  decisions. 

We'll  fight  their  decisions,  and  we'll  let  the  general 
student  body  know  that  we  refuse  to  legitimize  their  de- 

"ust'a's  in  the  overcrowding  thing:  As  David  Wolfe  point- 
ed out,  the  report  was  a  tautology;  Ruptash  set  up  his 
parameters,  and  then  proved  what  he  wanted  to  prove, 
with  an  opposite  tautology  we  could  have  proven  the  op- 
posite. It  made  no  sense  at  all. 

I  think  the  senate  suffers  from  a  number  of  problems  - 
first  the  myth  of  a  centralist  university,  the  fact  that 
senate  has  to  dabble  into  the  affairs  of  every  department. 

I  feel  there  should  be  great  deal  more  departmental 
autonomy. 

Is  there  any  way  you  can  get  the  senate  to  talk 
about  teaching  methods? 

Well  they  will  whenever  the  Frumhartz  report  (the  report 
of  the  senate  committee  on  undergraduate  teaching  and 

'""/."Frumhartz  has  had  a  rather  difficult  task  p  ng 
it  all  together,  and  everyone  has  been  looking  fori  rd 

PNowf  the"  thing  I  fear  is  that  if  the  Frumhartz  report 
comes  down  at  the  end  of  January,  people  will  again 
use  the  argument,  "well,  it's  really  too  close  to  the next 
year,  we  really  can't  implement  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions this  year,  we'll  have  to  wait  another'  ;  and  I  think 
we've  wanted  more  than  enough.  „.._,-, 

The  whole  overcrowding  thing  is  psychological. 

Overcrowding  was  the  fact  that  people  perceived  there 
was  a  problem  In  their  classrooms  and  they  couldr it 
associate  it  with  anything;  the  real  prob  em  was  tea,  h- 
tag  and  learning,  but  the  expression  of  it  came  out  in 
terms  of  overcrowding. 
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THINK  ABOUT  IT 

PIERRE 
BENOIT 

FOR  CONTROLLER 


Vote  December  1 


©lie  Olarlctmt  Jlutiitrsttg 
j^iuiiimt  Engineers  Sorictg 

PRESENTS 

SCREWBAIL  XX 

Friday,  December  5,  1969 

at  the 

\  Coliseum    Lansdowne  Park 

Music  by  "The  Albatross"  and  "The  Illuminated  Pictuie" 
Tickets  on  Sale  all  next  week  in  the  Main  Tunnel  Juction 


Price:  S2.50  /  couple  —  members 
S3.00  /  couple  -  others 
LD.  21  -  FOR  BAR 


Northern  Electric 

COMPANY  LIMITED 


ELECTRICAL 
MECHANICAL 

Engineers  70  Grads 

Canada's  largest  manufacturer  of  tele  communications 
equipment  will  be  holding  interviews  at: 

CARLETON  UNIVERSITY 
DECEMBER  3  and  4,  1969 

Principal  plants,  offices  and  laboratories  are  in 
Montreal,  Toronto,  London,  Belleville  and  Ottawa. 

For  information  and  an  appointment,  see  your 
Placement  Office. 


carleton  university 
students'  council 

new  university 
government 
study  committee 
/report 


In  late  January  a  referendum  will  be 
held  to  determine  student  opinion 
on  the  fate  and  future  of  university 
government  at  Carleton. 

The  basis  of  the  referendum 
is  the  New  University  Government 
study  committee  report,  released 
this  summer  and  thought  about  by  too 
few  people  ever  since. 


Printed  on  this  page  are  tue 
New  University  Governmen*  docu- 
ment adopted  in  a  student  referen- 
dum one  year  ago  this  month,  and 
the  NUG  study  committee's  revision 
of  that  document. 

Give  the  two  of  them  a  compar- 
ative look,  and  see  what  alternate 
sort  of  university  government  is 
being  offered. 


i  i  in  iitiiniiiiii  iiiiiniii  iniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiii  in  t  minim  iiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimi  


As  it  is 


In  departments  with  ten  or  more  full- 
time  faculty  members,  the  student 
representation  shall  be  three  students. 
In  departments  with  five  to  nine  full- 
time  faculty  members,  the  student  rep- 
resentation shall  be  two  students,  and  in 
departments  with  four  or  fewer  full-time 
faculty  members,  the  student  represen- 
tation shall  be  two  students,  and  in 
departments  with  four  or  fewer  full- 
time  faculty  members,  the  student  rep- 
resentation shall  be  one  student. 

The  group  from  which  the  departmental 
representatives  shall  be  drawn  and  the 
constituency  for  the  electors  of  those 
representatives  shall  be  those  students, 
except  as  hereinafter  provided,  whose 
declared  major  or  honours  subject  is 
in  the  discipline  of  the  relevant  depart- 
ment. In  departments  with  ten  or  more 
full-time  faculty  members,  one  rep- 
resentative shall  be  elected  by  and  from 
students  in  second  year,  one  representa- 
tive shall  be  elected  by  and  from  stu- 
dents in  third  and  fourth  years  com- 
bined, and  one  representative  shall  be 
elected  by  and  from  graduate  students. 
In  departments  with  five  to  nine  full- 
time  faculty  members,  one  representa- 
tive shall  be  elected  by  and  from  stu- 
dents in  second  year,  and  the  other 
representative  shall  be  elected  by  and 
from  students  in  third,  fourth  and  grad- 
uate years.  In  departments  with  four  or 
fewer  full-time  faculty  members,  the 
students  in  all  years  except  qualifying 
and  first  shall  elect  one  representative. 
At  the  departmental  level  no  student  shall 
vote  for  more  than  one  student  repre- 
sentative; in  the  case  of  combined  majors 
and  joint  honours,  the  student  shall  sel- 
ect only  one  department  for  voting  pur- 
poses. 

Where  the  academic  body  in  a  commit- 
tee of  management  of  a  School,  Insti- 
tute, or  the  like  that  is  responsible  for 
a  program  of  instruction  and  reports  to 
a  Faculty  Board,  the  number  of  student 
representatives  relative  to  the  number  of 
faculty  members  on  the  academic  body 
shall  be  the  same  as  at  the  depart- 
mental level. 

These  elections  shall  be  carried  out 
and  supervised  by  an  appropriate  stu- 
dent body.  The  election  of  studentdepart- 
mental  representatives  and  student  rep- 
resentatives in  Schools,  Institutes,  and 
non -departmentalized  Faculties  shall 
take  place  in  the  fall  as  soon  after 
registration  as  possible.  Student  rep- 
resentatives in  departments,  Schools, 
Institutes,  and  non -departmentalized  Fa- 
culties shall  be  elected  for  one-year 
terms  and  shall  take  office  immediately 
upon  being  elected, 

3.  Student   Representation   on  Faculty 
Boards 

There  shall  be  student  representation 
on  Faculty  Boards  and  the  Faculty  Coun- 
cil of  the  School  of  Social  Work.  The 
form  of  participation  will  be  determined 
within  the  particular  body  involved  pro- 
vided that  it  be  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate. One  appropriate  forum  for  student 
participation  is  Faculty  Board  meetings 
and  participation  would  be  expected  in 
all  matters  except:  (1)  personnel  mat- 
ters of  faculty  and  staff  members; 
and  (2)  all  academic  review  of  in- 
dividual student  files.  The  Faculty  bodies 
are  to  consider  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  the  exact  form  of  student  partici- 
Dation  and  report  back  to  Senate. 


The  representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Faculty  Boards  of  Arts  and  Science  shall 
be  CD  the  students  elected  to  be  de- 
partmental representatives;  and  (2)  one 
student  for  each  board  elected  by  and 
from  that  group  of  first-year  students 
who  have  taken  their  qualifying  year  at 
Carleton  University. 

Student  representatives  in  a  Department 
that  offers  degrees  in  two  faculties  will 
serve  on  the  Faculty  Board  to  which  the 
faculty  members  of  their  Department 
belong.  Provision  shall  be  made  at  the 
Faculty  Board  level  to  permit  an  in- 
crease from  time  to  time  in  the  num- 
ber of  student  representatives  in  the 
Faculties  of  Arts  and  Science  so  that 
there  will  be  a  minimum  of  15%  stu- 
dent representation  on  the  respective 
Faculty  Boards. 

The  number  of  students  participating  in 
Faculty  Board  discussions  in  the  fac- 
ulty of  Engineering,  The  Faculty  of  St, 
Patrick's  College,  and  the  Faculty  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  shall  be  equal 
to  at  least  15%  of  the  number  of  fac- 
ulty members  on  the  Board  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  actual  proportion  to  be 
determined  by  the  Board.  Students  elect- 
ed to  the  Faculty  Boards  of  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Engineering,  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, and  the  School  of  Social  Work 
shall  be  elected  at  large  by  all  stu- 
dents within  the  relevant  Faculty  Boards, 
except  those  in  qualifying  year  and 
those  in  their  first  undergraduate  year 
who  have  not  taken  their  qualifying  year 
at  Carleton  University. 

The  Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  Board 
shall  include  a  student  representative 
from  each  of  Division  I,  Division  II. 
Science,  Engineering,  and  the  School  of 
Social  Work,  and  these  shall  be  elected 
from  arid  by  full-time  graduate  students 
in  each  of  the  bodies  named  above. 
A  graduate  student  is  defined  by  the 
Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies  regulations 
for  each  of  these  bodies. 

In  any  Faculty  or  School  in  which  part- 
time  students  represent  20%  of  the  en- 
rolment, provision  shall  be  made  forthe 
inclusion  of  a  part-time  student  on  the 
Faculty  Board  or  Council  of  the  School. 
Such  part-time  students  are  not  elig- 
ible for  election  to  the  Senate. 

Students  shall  be  represented  on  ap- 
propriate Faculty  Board  Committees. 
The  timing  of  the  elections  and  the 
term  of  office  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives are  set  out  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  section  2, 

4.  The  Senate 

There  shall  be  faculty  participation  in 
University  government  primarily  by 
election. 

Members  of  the  Senate  or  Board  of 
Governors  in  their  function  as  members 
of  these  bodies  should  not  act  as  del- 
egates of  the  bodies  or  constituencies 
from  which  they  were  drawn;  rather, 
as  members,  all  must  endeavour  to 
serve  the  interests  of  the  entire  Univer- 
sity to  the  best  of  their  ability;  and  all 
must  observe  the  policies  and  practices 
of  the  body  on  which  they  serve  with 
respect  to  the  disclosure  of  its  proceed- 
ings. 

(a)  Board  Representation  on  the  Senate 
Three  members  of  Senate  shall  be  the 
Chancellor  ex  officio  and  two  other 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 
and  the  two  other  members  shall  be 
appointed  for  three-year  terms. 
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Deans  of  Faculties  (including  Deans 
and  Associate  Deans  of  divisions  of 
Faculties)  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Schools  of  Social  Work  and  Archi- 
tecture shall  be  the  only  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Senate. 

(ii)  The  Senate  shall  be  composed  of 
thirty-six  members,  including  secre- 
taries of  Faculty  Boards,  elected  from 
the  Faculty  Boards;  ten  ex  officio 
members,  two  members  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  not  more  than  twelve 
special  appointments.  Persons  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  shall  first  be 
nominated  by  the  Senate. 

(iii)  The  thirty-six  members  shall  be 
elected  to  the  Senate  by  the  members 
of  the  respective  Faculty  Boards  (Di- 
visions I  and  II  of  Arts  being  re- 
garded for  this  purpose  as  distinct 
faculties)  and  the  Faculty  Council  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work,  but  not 
including  the  Faculty  of  Graduate  Stu- 
dies Board.  The  distribution  of  the 
thirty-six  Senate  seats  among  Faculty 
Boards  shall  be  adjusted  as  terms 
elapse  so  as  to  make  the  composi- 
tion of  the  elected  portion  of  Senate 
reflect  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
relative  sizes  of  Faculty  Boards  (and 
of  the  two  Divisions  in  Arts).  No 
such  unit  will  be  denied  representa- 
tion. 

(iv)  Members  of  the  Senate  both  ap- 
pointed and  elected  shall  serve  for 
three-year  renewable  terms  except  for 
the  elected  student  members  who  shall 
serve  for  a  two-year  term  once  re- 
newable. Senate  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  shall  have  their 
terms  on  the  Senate  extend  to  expire 
at  the  same  time  as  their  terms  on 
the  Board  of  Governors. 
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"normally".)  It  also  means  that  students 
will  be  nolonger  be  excluded  from  de- 
liberations regarding  promotion,  tenure, 
and  hiring.  Although  we  feel  strongly  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  we  would  con- 
cede that  some  arrangement  should  be 
worked  out  which  binds  student  mem- 
bers not  to  make  public  whatever  con- 
fidential information  regardingthe  facul- 
ty member's  personal  life  and  person- 
ality which  may  become  involved  in  the 
decision.  This  will  apply  most  frequently 
in  the  review  of  potential  new  faculty 
members.  The  Committee's  recommen- 
dation is  to  retain  the  restriction 
on  student  participation  in  the  review 
of  academic  files,  almost  solely  be- 
cause the  student  body  expressed  such 
a  desire  in  the  November  referendum. 
(See  Appendix  B).  We  do  have  certain 
reservations  however,  for  such  an  ex- 
clusion does  not  merely  indicate  that 
faculty  have  a  well -developed  expertise 
in  evaluation  (which  is  in  itself  debat- 
able), but  that  they  have  total  mono- 
poly on  this  expertise,  which  we  very 
much  doubt.  However,  for  the  time  being 
we  are  willing  to  let  that  matter  stand. 
In  accordance  with  our  earlier  recom- 
mendation, the  second  paragraph  in  sec- 
tion 2  will  have  to  be  eliminated  com- 
pletely and  replaced  by  a  paragraph  ex- 
plicating the  parity  system. 
The  first  sentence  in  the  third  para- 
graph should  be  replaced  by  the  follow- 
ing: "The  group  from  which  the  depart- 
mental representatives  shall  be  drawn 
and  the  constituency  for  the  electors  of 
those  representatives  shall  be  those 
students  whose  declared  major  or 
honours  subject  is  in  the  discipline  of 
the  relevant  department;  those  firstyear 
and  qualifying  year  students  and  those 
who  are  undeclared  majors  or  are  not 
registered  in  a  degree  programme 
may  vote  in  the  election  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  only  one  department  in 
which  they  are  enrolled  in  a  course. 
This  shall  be  done  at  their  own  choos- 
ing." The  three  sentences  following  the 


first  one,  all  referring  to  the  break- 
down of  representation  from  year  to 
year,  will  have  to  be  eliminated  and 
replaced  by  an  explanation  of  the  break- 
down of  representation  by  year  under 
the  parity  system.  It  would  seem  that 
in  the  beginning,  given  our  belief  that 
in  many  departments  it  may  be  diffi- 
cult at  first  to  find  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  students  to  fill  the  quota  at  all, 
it  might  be  necessary  not  to  institute 
a  required  year  by  year  distribution  ex- 
cept to  ensure  one  representative  from 
each  year.  But  as  soon  as  elections  in 
any  department  start  becoming  widely 
contested  some  guaranteed  proportional 
distribution  from  first  year  to  graduate 
should  be  installed,  in  order  to  ensure 
the  various  levels  of  student  interest  and 
avenue  of  expression.  The  final  sentence 
in  the  paragraph  is  acceptable  as  it 
stands. 

The  fourth  paragraph,  given  parity, 
should  merely  read,  "where  the  aca- 
demic body  ...  to  a  faculty  board,  the 
principle  of  parity  shall  also  apply." 
Paragraph  five  requires  no  change. 

3.  Student  Representatives  on  Faculty 
Boards.  The  first  paragraph  here  gets  in- 
to the  whole  question  of  St.  Pat's,  which 
the  Committee  felt  was  outside  its  pur- 
vue.  Perhaps  a  special  joint  commit- 
tee of  St.  Pats  and  Carleton  students 
should  be  set  up  to  study  this  point. 
However  that  aspect  is  resolved,  the 
first  sentence  of  the  paragraph  should 
read  "...  and  the  Faculty  Councils  of 
the  School  of  Social  Work  and  the  School 
of  Architecture". 

The  second  paragraph  need  say  no  more 
than,  "The  representatives  to  serve  on 
the  Faculty  Boards  of  Arts  and  Science 
shall  be  the  students  elected  to  be  de- 
partmental representatives."  No  more 
is  ncccessary  because  first  year  stu- 
dents would  be  enfranchised  by  the  pro- 
visions of  item  2.  paragraph  3. 

In  the  third  paragraph,  the  lastsentence 
should  be  struck  because  of  parity; 
similarly  the  entire  first  sentence  in 
the  fourth  paragraph.  The  fourth  para- 
graph would  simply  read,  '  "Students 
elected  to  the  Faculty  Boards  of  the 
Faculty  of  Fngineering,  St.  Patricks' 
College,  the  school  of  Social  Work,  and 
the  School  of  Architecture  shall  be 
elected  at  large  within  the  relevant 
Faculty  Boards." 

Paragraph  five  should beeliminatedand 
replaced  with  a  parity  construction.  The 
Graduate  Faculty  Board  (G.F.B.)  now 
consists  of  one  faculty  member  from 
each  department  with  a  graduate  pro- 
gram-no. We  would  propose  the  addition 
of  onegraduate  student  from  each  depart- 
ment from  among  NUG  representatives, 
perhaps  the  one  with  the  highest  number 
of  votes  if  there  is  more  than  one.  We 
would  also  propose  that  the  president 
of  the  Graduate  Student  Society  be  an 
ex- officio  member,  as  is  the  Dean  of 
Graduate  Studies.  These  measures  would 
both  integrate  the  G.F.B.  into  the  NUG 
structure  but  would  also  draw  in  the 
Graduate  Student  Association  (an  opera- 
tive arena   for   interest  aggregation). 

The  elimination  or  paragraph  six  is 
required,  part-time  students  having  been 
enfranchised  previously  and  also  made 
eligible  for  election. 

With  reference  to  paragraph  seven, 
the  principle  of  parity  should  extend 
to  the  entire  committee  structure,  with 
no  exceptions. 

Paragraph  eight  requires  no  change. 

4.  The  Senate.  Paragraph  one  should 
read,  "There  shall  be  faculty  and  student 
participation  of  the  Senate  level  of  uni- 
versity government  primarily  by  elec- 
tion." 

The  second  paragraph,  the  mythofnon- 
representivity,  poses  a  certain  problem. 
On  the  one  hand  the  year's  operation 
of  NUG  has  quite  clearly  proven  to 
the  Committee  that  individuals  in  fact 
do  promote  departmental  interests  from 
level  to  level,  and  do  speak  for  one 
level  to  the  other,  both  from  depart- 
ment 'up'  to  Faculty  Board  and  Senate 
and  vice  versa.  So  it  might  seem  that 
the  paragraph  should  be  stricken.  On  the 
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ulty  and  students  to  think  in  terms  of 
"the  good  of  the  university  as  a  whole" 
(where  that  seems  visible)  instead  of 
in  purely  parochial  terms  would  seem 
to  be  a  worthwhile  one.  The  solution 
might  be  to  word  the  paragraph  such 
that  the  first  is  recognized  and  legitimat- 
ed, but  that  it  is  stated  that  Senators 
must  not  allow  their  parochial  interests 
to  work  to  the  detriment  of  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole.  The  last  clause  in 
this  paragraph  should  be  eliminated, 
having  been  superceded  by  the  provision 
of  openness. 

(a)  Board  Representation  on  the  Sen- 
ate. "Three  members  of  the  senate  shall 
be  the  chancellor  ex  officio  and  non- 
voting, and  two  other  members  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  also  non-voting. 
The  latter  shall  be  appointed  for  two- 
year  terms." 

(b)  Student  Representation  on  the  Sen- 
ate. Ideally  the  principle  of  parity  should 
be  extended  here  also.  This  whole  report 
is  a  rejection  of  the  non-recognition  of 
separate  student  and  faculty  basis  for 
election  and  therefore  the  present  situa- 
tion of  students  and  faculty  competing  for 
Senate  seats,  the  student  dependent  on 
faculty  support  and  'good  will',  must  be 
remedied.  With  or  without  parity,  stu- 
dent Senators  must,  as  elaborated  prev- 
iously, be  directly  elected  by  the  stu- 
dent body*  In  order  to  fit  into  our  total 
governmental  scheme,  it  will  be  recalled, 
we  have  required  that  half  of  them  be 
nominated  from  among  the  general  stu- 
dent body  and  half  from  among  NUG 
representatives.  This  necessitates  the 
reconstruction  of  the  first  sentence;  the 
remainder  of  the  section  is  acceptable. 

(c)  Student  ^presentation  on  Senate 
Committees.  To  begin  with  the  word 
'appropriate*  should  be  struck.  So  should 
the  final  sentence,  and  such  a  move  as 
that  should  be  quite  illegal.  Here  again 
the  principle  of  parity  should  be  the 
ideal  before  us. 

(d)  Composition  of  the  Senate.  "The 
Senate  shall  be  composed  primarily  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  Faculty 
Boards,  except  that  one-half  of  the  des- 
ignated student  Senators  shall  be  nomin- 
ated from  the  student  body  at  large; 
there  shall  be  no  attempt  to  restrict 
either  eligibility  of  candidates  or  fran- 
chise to  Faculty  Board  members  of  any 
particular  rank  or  period  of  service." 
Paragraph  two  is  acceptable  as  is.  In 
subsection  (i),  the  presidents  of  the 
Students  Association  of  St.  Pat's  and 
Carleton,  or  their  equivalents  (for  ex- 
ample, the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
NUG  Kxecutive  Council  as  proposed  in 
section  C  of  this  report)  and  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Faculty  Boards,  should  also 
be  ex  officio  members,  and  all  listed 
ex  officio  members  shall  be  non-voting. 
Board  Secretaries  may  alternatively 
choose  to  be  elected  to  Senate.  Sub- 
section (ii)  should  be  amended  first  of 
all  so  that  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
student  Senators  does  not  increase  the 
total  size  of  the  assembly.  The  section 
should  read,  "The  Senate  shall  be  com- 
posed of  (1)  thirty-six  members  of  whom 
the  faculty  allotment  shall  be  nominated 
and  elected  from  the  Faculty  Boards; 
one-half  of  the  student  Senators  shall  be 
nominated  from  among  the  total  number 
of  NUG  representatives  and  one-half 
from  the  student  body  at  large,  but  all 

must  undergo  direct  election  by 
the  entire  student  body;  (2)  fifteen  ex 
officio  non-voting  members;  (3)  two 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors; 
and  (4)  not  more  than  twelve  special 
appointments.  Persons  appointed  to  the 
Senate  shall  first  be  nominated  by  the 
Senate."  Sub-section  (iii)  should  be  made 
consistent  with  the  previouslydelineated 
principles  of  separate  faculty  and  student 
election,  direction  election  of  student 
Senators,  and  the  two  arenas  from  which 
nominations  must  be  made.  Sub-section 
(iv)  should  be  amended  to  make  both 
student  and  faculty  terms  two  years  in 
length  and  to  allow  infinitely  renewable 
terms  for  students  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  meet  the  definition  in 
the  opening  section  of  thedocumentOne- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  Senators 
should  face  re-election  each  year. 


other  hand  the  attempt  to  encourage  fac- 
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Point  of  letter  missed 
writer  not  confused 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  am  afraid  that  Prof.  Marvin 
Glass  missed  the  whole  point  of  my 
letter.  Far  from  being  confused.  I 
am  quite  sure  on  which  side  of  the 
political  fence  I  sit.  Like  him,  I 
recognize  the  fact  that  not  every- 
thing a  particular  regime  does  is 
right. 

However,  even  a  cursory  glance 
at  the  present  world  situation 
shows  that  in  countries  in  the 
western  sphere  of  influence  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and 
personal  liberty. 

In  the  ISA  and  almost  all  other 
Western  countries  we  can  have 
demonstrations,  we  can  form  our 
own  political  party,  and  we  can 
print  our  own  points  of  view  on 
paper. 

But  in  no  Communist  country  in 
the  world  is  this  possible.  All 
conrnunist  countries  are  tyran- 
nies, ruled  by  secret  police  ter- 
ror, midnight  arrests  and  con- 
centration camps. 

Prof.  Glass  says  that  the  "Pres- 
ident of  the  USA  openly  admits 
he  is  unaffected  byand  uninterested 
in  anti-war  demonstrations." 
Quite  right!  Since  when  did  200,000 
people  in  a  demonstration  consti- 
tute a  majority  -  or  a  substitute 
for  a  democratic  election?  Taking 
action  on  that  would  be  giving  way 
to  mob  rule  -  a  sure  sign  of 
imminent   Communist  take-over. 


Does  Prof.  Glass  believe  that 
the  '"right  of  self  determination 

for  ail  nations"  exists?Sincewhen 
did  the  communists  ever  recognize 
the  right  of  any  country  to  self 
determination  -  or  allow  a  free 
election  anywhere?  They  simply 
took  note  of  the  fact  that  m;ght 
is  right  in  1945  and  enslaved 
half  of  Europe!  And  old  ''Uncle 
Ho"  made  sure  he  shot  all  his 
opposition  when  he  took  over! 

Containment?  No;  to  defend  the 
essential  freedom  of  man  to  pur- 
sue life,  liberty  and  happiness 
as  he  wishes,  we  must  not  allow 
tyranny  to  win.  Fifty  years  of 
conrmmist  expansion  show  us  that 
they  want  world  domination. 

As  a  policy  for  the  west  we 
should  not  strive  to  contain  com- 
munism but  to  eliminate  it  by 
supporting  anti-communist  organ- 
izations in  communist  occupied 
countries  in  their  attempts  to  over- 
throw those  diabolical  despots. 

As  a  policy  for  Vietnam,  we  should 
work  for  peace  through  a  United 
States  victory. 

Angus's  poppy  stand 
repulses  reader 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Re:  Angus'  comments  on  Marlys 
Edwardh's  refusal  to  sell  poppies 
on  November  11  and,  in  particu- 
lar, the  comment:  ..,  "...what 
the  council  should  have  done  was 
voted  a  declaration  of  support  for 
Marlys'  refusal  to  participate  in 
a  meaningless  commemoration  of 
the  men  who  died  to  keep  the  world 
free  for  American  investment." 
I  deeply  regret  that  I  cannot  sum- 


mon up  words  to  adequately  ex- 
press the  disgust  that  I  felt  when 
I  read  this  mindless  and  ignor- 
ant piece  of  trash-.  I  hope  the 
fact  that  I  quite  literally  choked 
when  I  read  it,  conveys  some  mea- 
sure of  the  repulsion  it  evoked 
in  me. 

These  men  whom  Angus  has  so 
lightly  and  thoughtlessly  slighted 
by  his  own  in  Sensitivity  did  not 
die  to  keep  the  world  free  for 
American  investment  at  all.  They 
quite  freely  and  willingly laidtheir 
lives  on  the  line  so  that  people 
like  you  and  I,  and  even  Angus, 
could  live  in  freedom. 

They,  like  a  great  many  young 
people  today,  believed  in  an  ideal. 

And  they  had  the  strength  of 
character  and  the  courage  to  fight, 
and  to  die,  for  this  ideal, 

A  person  like  young  Angus  who 
is  continually  crying  out  for  the 
right  to  think  and  say  and  even 
do  whatever  one  wishes  must  sure- 
ly be  able  to  understand  this;  even 
if  he  believes  their  ideal  was 
founded  on  uncertain  ground.  He 
must  be  able  (o  see  that  such 
men  are  not  to  be  scorned  as 
misguided  fools  and  forgotten,  but 
remembered  and  honored  as 
the  heroes  they  were,  and  still 
are. 

It  must  therefore  be  obvious  that 
selling  poppies  on  November  11 
is  every  bit  as  much  a  commem- 
oration, and  a  celebration,  of  the 
ideal  these  men  were  willing  to 
die  for,  as  it  is  a  commemora- 
tion of  the  mai  themselves  and, 
as  such,  is  far  from  meaningless, 
J.A.  Roche  Arts  ni 
A.  McKinnon  Arts  II 
D.S.C.   Mackay  Arts  II 
J.  Tompson  Aits  III 
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WHO  qualifies? 

CUSO  personnel  represent  a  widevariety  of  professional  &  technical 
skills,  assigned  in  response  to  specific  needs. 

WHERE  the  need? 

CUSO  currently  hasmorethan  l,200people  working  in  40  developing 
nations;  East  &  Central  .Africa,  Francophone  Africa,  West  Africa 
Asia,  the  Caribbean  &  Latin  America. 

WHY  the  need? 

Developing  countries  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  dependent. 
Money  4  materials  alone  are  not  a  total  solution.  Equally  essential 
is  ihe  transfer  of  technical  skills  -  enabling  developing  nations 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  own  manpower  &  natural  resources. 

WHAT  are  the  terms  of  service?  Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but  may  be  extended 
one  or  two  years  by  mutual  agreement.  You  are  paid  prevailing 
local   rates   by   your  host  country  employer,  to  whom  you  are 
directly  responsible. 

tf  you  are  interested  in  more  detailed  information  please  contact: 

Dr„  Fraser  Taylor  or 
Miss  Rosalind  Gibb 
Department  of  Geography 
3J5B-Loeb  Building 

Everybody  gets  4 
Windsor  prof  fired 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  -  A  University  of 
Windsor  English  professor  was 
denied  tenure  because  he  refused 
to  grade  his  students,  says  a 
study  into  the  university  by  three 
Windsor  graduate  students. 
The  U  of  W  English  department 
dismissed  professor  Philip  London 
in  the  spring  for  "gross  and  wil- 
ful neglect  of  duty"  for  giving  all 
the  students  in  his  class  "A" 
grades  as  part  of  an  experiment- 
al program  in  teaching,  the  report 
says. 

When  the  university  president 
refused  to  accept  the  dismissal, 
the  English  department  voted  the 
next  month  not  to  renew  London's 
contract  for  the  following  year  - 
in  effect,  firing  him„ 

The  report,  second  part  of  a 
study  on  the"de-Canadianization" 
of  Windsor,  calls  the  London  case 
"symptomatic  of  the  problem." 
The  first  part  of  the  report,  re- 
leased November  10,  analyzed  the 
problems  created  by  a  lack  of 
Canadian  content  and  teachers  at 
the  university, 

In  part  I,  authors  William  House, 
Robert  MacRae  and  Robert  Rey- 
nolds say  students  oppose  U.S, 
professors,  not  because  they  are 
Americans,  but  because  they  im- 
port ideas  from  the  American  ed- 
ucation system  which  do  not  suit 
Canadian  needs.  This  has  led,  for 


example,  to  larger  classes  w 
an  emphasis  on  lectures  ratt1 
than  tutorials. 

Part  n  of  the  report  Wo. 
that   London*  s  methods  wetfw 
"American"  enough,  since 
main  purpose  of  the  expert 
was  to  remove  stress  from 
student  by  lifting  the  threat 
marks  from  him," 

Moreover,  the  authors  allege  u 
English  department  tenure  a!! 
promotion  committee  ignored  uT 
guidelines  set  by  the  departing! 
18  months  before  -  guidelC 
which  put  teaching  in  the  fWi 
priority  for  promotion  and  term* 

The  tenure  committee*s  report 
London  placed  teaching  ability  iag 
as  a  criterion  for  tenure,  the  r& 
port  says.  Two  ofthethreewriter, 
were  in  London's  experimental 
course  and  termed  it  a  "success" 

The  report  also  scores  the  <j&.; 
partment  for  its  lack  of  Canadian1 
staff  and  content,  "Only  thr«; 
courses  are  on  Canadian  liter, 
ature,  while  about  12  can  be  say ' 
to  be  on  American  literature," 

The  report  recommends  thrtLoc. 
don  received  tenure,  that  the  de. 
partment  hire  more  Canadians.; 
that  a  report  on  London's  expen.1 
ment  go  to  the  University  senile 
for  consideration,  and  that  stu- 
dents should  be  represented  « 
the  tenure  and  promotion  commit, 
tee. 


Political  parties  are  obsolete 
Liberal  convention  is  told 


HARRISON  HOT  SPRINGS,  B.C, 
(Clip)  -  Simon  Fraser  student 
Jim  Harding  surprised  delegates 
to  the  Liberal  policy  convention 
here  Saturday  when  he  told  them 
that  "all  political  parties  are  ob- 
solete." 

"Our  only  connection  with  them," 
he  said,  "should  be  to  expose 
them  as  elitist  institutions  and 
guardians  of  our  antiquated  so- 
cial system  -  they  have  to  be 
smashed," 

Harding,  invited  to  address  the 
Liberals'  task  force  on  student 
unrest,  was  involved  in  the  strike 
of  the  political  science,  sociology 
and  anthropology  department  at 
SFL'0  He  was  one  of  eleven  stu- 
dents named  in  a  court  injunction 
during  the  strike  and  has  also 
had  civil  charges  bi ought  against 


him  by  the  University  adminis- 
t  rat  ion, 

Harding  also  surprised  delegates' 
by  telling  them  he'd  been  "has- 
sled" by  two  undercover  RCMP 
agents  when  he  arrived,  because 
he  didn't  look  like  a  conference 
participant. 

He  said  the  police  were  not  to 
uniform  and  were  wearing  press 
badges,  "Getting  hassled  by  your 
policemen  is  all  very  natural  to- 
me because  it  happens  daily,"  be 
said,  "This  is  a  hidden  police 
state," 

Party  officials  claimed  to  know i 
nothing  about  the  presence  a 
RCMP  officers  at  the  affair.  'J 
think  it  is  as  phoney  as  hell," 
justice  minister  John  Turner  said 
of  Harding's  report. 


Polish  prof  rejection 
prompts  U  of  0  inquiry 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  The  University 
of  Ottawa  student  council  is  con- 
sidering establishing  a  permanent 
commission  on  academic  freedom 
in  the  wakeof the "Bilanow affair." 

An  article  in  "Saturday  Night" 
tells  how  Kazimierz  Bilanow,  a 
Polish  lawyer,  was  virtuallyprom- 
ised  a  job  at  the  university,  and 
then  rejected  because  he  was 
"from  a  socialist  country." 

A  letter  from  Douglas  Wallace, 
secretary  of  U  of  O's  Canadian 
and  foreign  law  research  centre, 
sent  April  23,  spoke  of  difficult- 
ies in  convincing  the  board  of 
governors  to  hire  someone  from 
a  socialist  country. 

A  later  letter  from  Wallace  told 
Bilanow  he  was  being  rejected  for 
financial  reasons. 

U  of  O  student  union  vice  pres- 
ident High  Segal  said  the  affair 
was  an  affront  to  academics  from 
communist    countries  .presently 


working  in  the  science  and  mw* 
ical  faculties.  J 
"I  don't  think  the  politics* 
the  applicant  should  have  enters 
into  the  discussions  at  all,  M 
said. 

Canopener 
cans  prof 

REGINA  (CUP)  -  The  UnlversW 
of  Saskatchewan  at  Regina  » 
refused  to  rehire  a  teaching  aM 
sistant  in  sociology  because 
stole  a  39-cent  can  opener  » 
Banff  last  summer.  J 
Jeoff  Goodman,  who  has  ta«P 
at  Regina  for  four  semester* 
had  his  application  for  appoint^ 
for  the  spring  semester  turo. 
down  by  the  board  of  goveI?i 
.  despite  a  recommendation  if  J 
the  sociology  department  that 
be  rehired. 
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Palestinian  conference 
otters  explanation 

Altar  The  Carleton: 
"  r  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
ference  held  at  Carleton  for 
Palestinian  Revolution,  my- 
5f  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
ittee  were  exposed  to  a  constant 
'rrage  of  i05"1*3'  threats  and 
Irrassment.  Posters  were  sys- 
atically  torn.  Statements  such 
;  "go  back  where  you  came 
m!om"  or  "this  conference  is  going 
be  smashed  on  your  heads," 
re  common  statements.  This 
ade  us  determined  more  than 
,cr  to  carry  on  the  conference 
1Ccessfully  and  not  be  intimidated 
i  such  tactics. 

'rior  to  the  conference,  Ian  An- 
[S  had  asked  me  if  the  Young 
,cialists  could  support  and  par- 
•ipate  in  the  conference,  which 
agreed  to.  We  did  not  see  much 
this  support  in  any  form  and 
the  day  of  the  conference  Ian 


iigus 


and  David  Porter  came 


started  distributing  leaf- 
its.  I  asked  them  to  refrain  from 
Ding  so,  gave  him  a  copy  of  the 
raft  resolution  made  by  the  com- 
ilttee  and  told  him  any  amend- 
ents  could  be  introduced  in  a 
vo-hour  workshop.  He  agreed, 
ater,  however,  he  started  once 
■gain  distributing  the  same  leaf- 
lets. I  confronted  him  with  the  fact 
Eat  he  lied  to  me  whereupon  he 
started  to  make  violent  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  committee 
Bas  a  Stalinist  Maoist  front  and 
undemocratic,  etc.  and  launched  a 
propaganda  speech  on  behalf  of 
Erotsky  and  his  teachings.  The 
committee  which  had  organized  the 
lonference  for  a  specific  purpose, 
B>  discuss  the  Palestine  National 
liberation  was  determined  to  keep 
it  from  becoming  a  platform  for 
'rotskyst  or  any  other  kind  of 
reaching.  His  later  statement 
ablished  by   The    Carleton  is 
rther  evidence  of  this  attempt 
inject  this  type  of  propaganda 
the  proceedings  of  the  confer- 
ice. 

Hie  refusal  of  Angus'  "alterna- 
te" resolution  was  based  on  a 
rm  political  stand,  upheld  by  the 
■Mnmittee.  This  is  an  essential  of 
■rah  leadership  where  their  strug- 
e  is  concerned.  The  Arab  and 
UesUnian  people  are  not  waiting 
f  Mr.  Angus'  one-paged  instruc- 
ts, they  are  already  engaged  in 
llitant  struggle  against  Zionist 
Jonialism  and  U.S.  imperialism. 
j|s  committee  official  represen- 
tee of  Al  Fatah  is  only  relaying 
;  message  and  program, 
■ne  militant  support  and  help 
ven  the  committee  by  Canadian 
Went  Movement  was  what  gave 
«•«  all  his  ghosts  and  dragons. 
SnL  Ramsey  of  Canadian  Stu- 
nt Movement  was  called  "or- 
■["zer  and  speaker  of  the  con- 
™Me  ;  He  was  neither.  He  was 
*en  honorary  chairmanshipof  the 
|rning  session  (One  out  of  four,) 
Bfatitode  for  his  help. 
F«8  Ena  Potechin's  great  con- 
Enmt  *   Zionists  seems  to  have 
K?£  i   y  cl°uded  her  mind  from 
UJfPJe  'phenomenon",  called  the 
IjJJ'  .Her  article  shows  that  her 
tn«h  «ncrt  onlv  clouded  but  was 

BSr^f  Wlnking  °n  and  °ff- 
ton        "  asserting  whatever 
d  Teived  misconceptions  she 
10  «Se  tems  about  the  Zionist 
was  asked  to  leave  but  she 
*es  to  acknowledge  that,  in 
■Mhn.il  Some  d»vision  within  the 
^"fee  on  how  to  handle  a 
JJ  eroup  of  Zionists,  (some 
"jom  had  threatened  us  before) 
MnH«  Conc°m  for  the  possible 
■as  nS  of  ^olence  -  a  decision 
his?  n  to  let  them  stay- 

d  u0techm  was  also  dis- 
tal" 


ItlT'ypy  a  sign  saying  "We  deal 
Zionists  the  way  the  Pal- 


People  do".  I  am  quite 
inat  we  did  not  have  any 
|Wer  th  euns  or  rockets  hidden 
K  casnLe,Jrb!e  and  thatthere  were 
ah?  ies  amon£  the  Zionists 
I     tended.  To  any  intelligent 


person,  its  meaning  within  the 
context  of  the  conference  was 
clear.  T0  Miss  Potechin,  itwasn't 
ft  simply  means  that  we,  like  the 
Palestinian  people  struggle 
against  Zionists  and  defeat  them. 
In  Palestine  through  armed  strug- 
gle, and  here,  by  exposing  their 
reactionary  and  racist  logic  and 
defeating  their  lies  and  slanders, 
lhis^  defeat  was  proven  by  their 
leaving  of  their  own  accord  and  the 
unanimous  adoption  of  the  resolu- 
tion by  fifty  attendants  who  were  not 
all  Arabs  or  "Maoists"  either 
There  were  many  honest  Carleton 
students  interested  in  develop- 
ing ideas  and  finding  out. 

Miss  Potechin  also  talks  about 

the  legitimate"  question  of  an 
Israeli  student.  This  student  had 
been  constantly  asking  such  ques- 
tions as  "Why  do  you  hate  me", 
"Why  do  you  want  tokillthe  Jews" 
etc.  There  had  been  four  formal 
speeches  and  three  workshops  all 
very  clearly  asserting  the  aim  of 
the  National  Liberation  Movement 
of  Palestine.  It  had  been  made 
clear  that  the  Sphardim  Jews 
(Afro-Asian  Jews,  constituting  55% 
of  the  Israeli  population,  arehighly 
exploited  and  oppressed)  are  in 
fact  joining  the  struggle  with  their 
Arab  brothers  against  Zionism  and 
Imperialism  in  order  to  build  a 
secular,  progressive  democratic 
state,  where  all  religious  and  cul- 
tural groups  could  live  and  de- 
velop together  in  peace  and  har- 
mony. His  "legitimate"  question 
was  "Would  you  please  define 
'Oppression'?",  when  the  last 
speech  had  been  "Twenty-two 
years  of  Zionist  Oppression  in 
Palestine."  The  Chairman's  ans- 
wer was  "We  do  not  define  Op- 
pression, we're  an  integral  part  of 
it  We  feel  it,  and  know  it.  We 
struggle  against  it.  And  if  you  ask 
one  more  question  like  this,  there 
is  a  door  behind  you  and  you  will 
be  outside  it."  A  decision  that 
was  applauded  by  all  present. 

We  are  not  surprised  by  the 
coverage  given  the  conference  by 
The  Carleton.  Ranging  from  sen- 
sationalism and  half-truths  toout- 
right  lies,  giving  attention  to  all 
that  would  slander  the  Palestinian 
people  and  compietly  ignoring  all 
that  would  furthertheir cause. This 
has  been  the  manner  in  which  the 
Palestinian  people's  struggle  has 
been  handled  by  the  western  world 
for  the  last  20  years. 

Carleton  is  a  part  of  it. 

Hari  Shukuellak 
Chairman  of  Student 
Committee  for  the 
Palestinian  Revolution. 


Weekend  starvation 
is  normal  situation 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

It  is  the  unfortunate  lot  of  a 
Carleton  student  to  have  to  work 
on  campus,  sooner  or  later,  on  a 
weekend  (weekends  around  here 
begin  at  five  o'clock  Friday  ev- 
ening), and  on  top  of  this,  to  have 
to  dine  on  campus  as  well. 

Being  what  I  consider  myself  to 
be  a  modest  spender,  I  thought 
last  Friday  night  that  I'd  make 
a  feast  of  one  of  Honest  John's 
cold  cut  buns  before  taking  up 
the  books  again,  but,  alas,  at 
5:45  Friday  night  he  had  already 
locked  up  all  his  goodies  and 
gone  home. 

Fine,  all  is  not  lost;  there  are 
still  the  vending  machines  in  the 
lower  Loeb;  but  this,  however, 
presupposes  that  one  has  with  him 
the  change;  and  don't  for  a  min- 
ute think  that  you  can  get  it  from 
a  dollar-bill  changer  because  it's 
gone. 

It  was  certainly  not  my  inten- 
tion to  blow  eighty  cents  on  one 
of  their  pathetic  "hot  plates"  but 
the  only  way  I  would  be  able  to 
eat  at  all  that  evening  would  be 
by  buying  something  that  would  not 
require  her  to  give  me  change 
exceeding  twenty-five  cents.  I  ob- 
liged. 

My  purpose  for  writing  this  let- 
ter was  not  one  to  cite  change  on 
campus  for  the  betterment  of  stu- 


dent facilities  on  weekends  -Iknow 
a  hopeless  case  when  I  see  one. 
No,  I  thought  I  would  simply  re- 
mind my  fellow  students  that  they 
aren't  alone  -  this  happens  any 
weekend,  to  anyone. 

Dave  McMillan 
Science  in 

Senate  non-decision 
is  decision.  Or  is  it? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  content  of  most  of  the  let- 
ters and  editorials  in  the  Nov.  14 
Carleton  was  criticism  of  the  sen- 
ate having  voted  against  cancella- 
tion of  classes  for  the  Friday 
moratorium,  because  a  lotofthese 
discerning  editorialists  concluded 
that  the  senate  had  refused  to 
commit  itself  on  a  moral  issue. 
What  utter  trash! 

The  only  person  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  the  senate  had  indeed 
taken  a  stand  was  Ian  Angus  and 
even  he  decided  that  the  senate 
hadn't  realized  its  own  decision. 
Having  pointedly  told  the  senators 
that  their  decision  really  did  con- 
stitute a  decision,  Angus  assumed 
that  none  of  them  was  quite  smart 
enough  to  notice  this. 

It  seems  rather  boorish  and  in- 
fantile of  this  Angus  fellow  to  in- 
sult the  intelligence  of  those  who 
disagree  with  him. 

John  Coleman 
Engineering  III 

Menial  jobs  not  refused, 
were  never  offered 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

May  I  refute  the  charge  laid  by 
Mr.  Mayers  in  the  November  7th 
edition  of  the  Carleton  that  I  re- 
fused jobs  offered  by  the  Chateau 
L  aurier  as  being  too  menial  for 
Carleton  students. 

These  jobs  were  never  offered 
through  our  service.  Wehavesince 
contacted  Mr,  L,  J.  Monfils,  Per- 
sonnel OfficerattheChateauLaur- 
ier  who  informed  us  that  bell  boys 
are  always  promoted  through  the 
ranks  of  the  hotel. 

I  would  not  refuse  this  type  of 
opportunity  -  here  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  low  hourly  rates  but  ex- 
cellent over -all  income  when  tips 
are  included. 

Mrs.  Irene  Tremblay, 
Placement  Officer. 

Help  me! 
I'm  a  NUG  rep. 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Please  help  me!  After  viewing 
the  results  of  the  NUG  elections 
and  especially  the  overwhelming 
3-1/2%  turnout  in  my  own  de- 
partment, Sociology,  how  can  I 
justify  my  continued  participation 
as  a  NUG  rep.  Please  offer  any 
suitable  remarks  that  will  help 
ease  my  embarrassment  when  con- 
fronted by  mocking  faculty  and 
students  who  can  now  (in  their 
opinion)  dismiss  student  partici- 
pation in  university  government 
as  being  an  irrelevant  issue. 

Although  the  above  paragraph  was 
written  in  a  semi-serious  man- 
ner, I  am  serious  about  hearing 
any  arguments  in  support  of  con- 
tinued participation  in  NUG  as  I 
deeply  believe  in  the  concept  of 
student  participation. 

As  far  as  the  actual  voting  turn- 
out, I  really  feel  sorry  for  the 
people  who  have  (had)  faith  in 
NUG  because  their  efforts  seem 
to  have  been  for  nothing  as  far  as 
the  majority  of  students  are  con- 
cerned. Regarding  the  mass  of  in- 
different students,  it's  what  I  ex- 
pected of  you  and  youralmosttotal 
lack  of  responsibility  is  a  real 
piss -off. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  sign  this 
letter  "respectfully". 

Barry  Pond,  Arts  in 
NUG  rep.,  Sociology 
(For  what  that's  worth) 
P.S,  to  Judi  S.  -  I  need  an  in- 
jection of  your  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm. 
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Vancouver  Street  Theatre 

Tuesday,  December  2 

Residence  Commons  Lounge, 
12:30 

CANADA'S  BEST  GUERILLA  THEATRE  GROUP 
COMES  TO  CARLETON 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


CENTRAL  MORTGAGE  AND  HOtBLNG 
CORPORATION 

Aiu  (Etooooucs,  Socloloe.  Plannlnm 


ONTARIO  DEPT.  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE 
Interviews  oely  for  previously 
arrangad  candidate* 


■  DAVIS  AND  CO.  LTD. 

(Social  Seienca) 
nee  (Biology,  Cheo) 


Jan.  1*      CANADIAN  ARMED  FORCES 


ROBERT  SIMPSON  CO. 


Jan.  IS      UNI ROYAL  LTD. 

Science  (Chem.) 
Art!  (Kath) 
Come  re  e 


L  MORTGAGE  AND 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  (CANADA)  I 


RIO  ALCOMA  MINES  LTD 
Engineering  <H»eb.  EUe) 
Science  (Ceol) 


Jan.  23      JOHN  HOWARD  SOCIETY 

Area  (Social  Sclanca) 
Interfaced  lo  Correct 
and  Social  Work 


Jan.  10      BELL  C 


RIO  ALCONA  HIRES 
Eng.  (Hach,  Elec> 
Science  (Caolofjr) 
Alt  yeera 


TEA  CHI*'  DINARS 

Repre.eneaeivea  °f  the  Teaching  profeeetoe 


9  Caapu*  Jan.  29,  F 


.  5,  12,  1>,  1S">- 


Toil  -Hi  ba  auppllfd  with  aspllc 
Unleaa  othamlie  apaclflaS  all  1 


(•preienteclva*  of  tha  eBploylng 
[a  through  [he  Placeaant  Office. 

»  forma  and  brocburee  when  you  n 

rvlert  vlll  ba  held  In  tha  Places 
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letters 


How  can  Ian  Angus 
have  the  effrontery? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
While  I  most  certainly  would  not 
agree  with  John  Reid's  comments 
that  it  is  futile  to  take  part  in 
demonstrations  because  they  fail  to 
''organize   for   effective  revol- 
ution," I  must  take  exception  to 
Mr.  Ian  Angus's  comments  that 
this  automatically  makes  Mi*.  Reid 
a  supporter  of  the  "  burrowfrom 
within"  school  of  policies 
Indeed,  I  find  it  incredible  that 
Mr.  Angus  can  even  find  the  ef- 
frontery to  make  these  comments, 
given  the  history  of  the  party  he 
belongs  to  with  regard  to  its  re- 
lation with  the  democratic  social- 
ist movement  in  this  country. 
Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  Fed- 
eration in  1933,  the,  Trotskyite 
"Revolutionary   Workers  Party" 
undertook  to  engage  in  a  systema- 
tic  •'entry"  into  the  CCF  with 
the   intent  of  seizing  control  of 
the  leadership  of  CCF  and  sub- 
verting the  parry  towards  a  total 
embracement  of  the  somewhat  ide- 
ologically questionable,  so-called 
"Marxist  -  Leninist"  interpre- 
tation of  society,  generally  pro- 
pounded by  the  Trotskyite  move- 
ment. The  Trotskyites,  their  van- 
guardist designs  having  been  ex- 
posed, were  expelled  from  the  CCF 
in  1937. 
But  that  didn't  stop  them. 
After  14  years  in  the  sectarian 
enclave  of  the  RWP,  the  Trots 
again  attempted  an  entry  into  the 
,CCF,  starting'in  1951. 

In  an  article  printed  in  the  of- 
ficial internal  publication  of  the 
RWP  in  that  year.  Ross  Dowson, 
the  Canadian  Trotskite  leader,  out- 
lined exactly  what  the  purposes  of 
such  an  entry  would  be. 
The  Trotskyites  would  work  to 
build  a  "left  fraction  within  the 
party  with  the  intention  of  tak- 
ing over  the  party  and  transform- 
ing it  into  a  Trotskyite  organiza- 
tion. Failing  this,  they  would  at- 
tempt to  consolidate  the  "left  frac- 
tion" and  split  it  off  from  the 
NDP  to  form  a  new  "socialist" 
G.e.,  Trotskite)  party. 
This  entry  proceeded  slowly  be- 
tween 1951  and  1961  (the  name 
of  the  RWP  having  been  conven- 
iently changed  to  the  League  for 
Socialist  Action  in  an  attempt  to 
circumvent  the  article  of  the  CCF 
constitution  that  prohibited  mem- 
bership in  "another  political 
party.")  With  the  influx  of  new 
members  into  the  CCF  during  its 
transformation  into  the  New  Demo- 
cratic Party  between  1958  and 
1961,  the  Trots  came  on  like 
gangbusters.  By  use  of  blatantly 
undemocratic  and  vanguardist  tac- 
tics, they  ended  up  in  positions 
of  significant  sectors  of  the  NDP 
after  the  founding  convention 
C1961). 

As  a  result  of  the  continual  use 
of  their  ultra-left  adventurist  tac- 
tics and  vanguardist  concepts  of 
control,  the  Trotskyite  faction  was 
expelled  from  the  NDP  between 
1963  and  1966. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  vot- 
ing record,  tactics  and  strategy 
employed  by  the  Trotskites  dur- 
ing that  period  would  seem  to 
fully  confirm  the  allegation  of  the 
ant i -Trotskyites  that  the  Trotsky- 
ite faction  did  not  constitute  a 
legitimate  democratic  grouping 
within  the  NDP  but  was  in  fact 
another  political  party  within  the 
intent  of  the   NDP  constitution. 

At  no  time  during  the  expulsion 
debate  did  the  Trotskyites  produce 
any  evidence  that  they  were  not 
under  the  rigid  "democratic  cen- 
tralist" discipline  of  another  po- 
litical group.  Indeed,  they  acted 
with  such  solidity  that  one  can 
only  conclude  that  they  voted  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  direct- 
ives issued  by  the  central  com- 
mittee of  the  League  for  Social- 
ist Action,  the  confessed  Cana- 
dian section  of  the  international 
Trotskyite  movement,  the  Fourth 
International. 


Mr.  Angus  is  a  member  of  both 
the  League  for  Socialist  Action  and 
its  youth  front,  the  Young  Social- 
ists. Both  are  "democratic  cen- 
tralist" organizations  that,  in  ef- 
fect, prohibit  their  members  from 
taking  public  stands  at  variance 
with  the  public  stand  of  the  lea- 
dership. Both  have  a  history  of 
attempting  to  burrow  from  with- 
in in  the  social  democratic  party. 
Both  have  been  catagorically  re- 
jected by  the  membership  of  the 
social  democratic  party. 
This  is  not  to  say  that. there  is 
no  place  for  revolutionary  social- 
ists within  the  democratic  social- 
ist movement  embodied  by  the 
NDP.  The  recent  experience  of 
the  Waffle  group  would  indicate 
that  the  contrary  is  true. 

But  there  is  no  place  for  van- 
guardist groups  that  would  arti- 
ficially impose  socialism  from 


above  rather  than  allowing  the 
masses  of  the  exploited  people 
under  capitalism  learn  through 
their  own  practices  the  injustic- 
es of  the  present  system.  Revol- 
ution from  above  can  only  create 
a  dehumanized  bureaucracy.  Re- 
volution from  below  can  create  a 
genuinely  human  society. 

Let  Mr.  Angus  and  his  fellow 
vanguardists  preach  against  the 
"burrowers  from  within."  But  let 
them  do  so  in  full  awareness  of 
exactly  what  they  were  up  to  when 
they  tried  to  infiltrate,  subvert 
and  destroy  the  democratic  so- 
cialist movement.  I  am  sure  that 
the  masses  of  workers  and  farmers 
who  have  worked  for  the  past 
36  years  to  build  that  movement 
are  quite  aware  of  what  a  "bur- 
rower  from  within"  Mr.  Angus's 
party  has  been. 

Terry  Campbell 


Senate's  vote  on  Vietnam 
moratorium  issue  preserves 
the  senator's  virginal  innocence 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Hooray  for  the  senate  vote  on  the 

moratorium  issue! 

It  does  three  things  in  increas- 
ing order  of  importance. 

It  preserves  intact  the  senators' 
virginal  innocence  and  merits  for 
them  the  obeisance  reserved  for 
the  pure. 

It  is  a  perfect  demonstration  of 
institutional  sterility  in  face  of 
questions  of  real  importance. 

Lastly,  it  is  a  lesson  to  well- 
meaning  students  on  how  not  to 
confuse  the  real  issue. 

In  my  way  of  thinking,  the  sad 
aspect  of  the  story  is  not  the 
vote  of  the  senate  but  the  signi- 
ficance attached  to  it  by  thought- 
ful people. 

Our  society  is  noisy  with  dis- 
illusioned innocents  knocking  hell 
out  of  establishments  of  one  kind 
or  another  when  they  should  be 
voicing  meek  mea  culpasforover- 
investment  in  a  futile  hope.  Hence, 
anyone  critical  of  the  awareness 
of  the  senate  should  be  beyond 
the  tactic  of  shifting  personal  re- 
sponsibility to  institutional  an- 
onymity. 

When  the  awesome  hopefulness  of 
1100  youths  rejecting  violence  and 
war  becomes  obscured  by  the  ex- 
pected reaction  of  institutional 
normalcy,  then  there  is  something 
wrong  with  the  1100  -  not  with 
the  Senate, 

The  bigger  issue  then  is  not 
institutional  morality  but  in- 
dividual responsibility! 

How  many  of  the  1100  were  gen- 
uinely interested  in  the  realissue, 
the  war? 

How  many  of  the  really  concerned 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  the  corporate  body  rep- 
resenting them? 

How  many  of  the  genuinely  con- 
cerned are  more  cynical  about 
concern  itself? 

How  many  of  thehalf-heartednow 
can  soothe  a  mildly  acid  cono 


science  with  I-tried-it-once  bro- 
mide? 

What  then  of  the  individual? 

He  can  have  sufficient  self-re- 
spect and  confidence  to  know  that 
the  hope  of  the  world  lies  in  peo- 
ple permanently  committed  to  a 
new  response  to  age-old  problems 
and  not  with  tokenism  from  in- 
stitutional structures  whose  very 
concept  -  of  -  being  is  daily  more 
questioned. 

He  can  respect  and  value  insti- 
tutions for  their  functional  con- 
venience, yet  learn  not  to  expect 
more  from  them  than  they  can 
deliver. 

He  can  strive  early  to  overcome 
the  adolescent  process  of  negative 
identification  and  team  with  others 
of  his  conviction  for  positive  ac- 
tion, rather  than  engage  in  futile 
encounters  which  do  nothing  more 
than  delay  real  action. 

He  can  wisely  desist  from  giving 
undue  attention  to  structures, 
which,  when  ignored  or  left  to 
menial  chores,  will  gradually 
shrink  to  less  significant  and 
threatening  proportions. 

He  can  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  to  see  that  collective  ac- 
tion is  more  necessary  than  ever 
but  not  in  institutional  guise.  He 
can  vow  never  to  replace  one 
institution  with  another,  but  rather 
to  serve  causes  through  move- 
ments whose  only  norm  of 
validity  is  their  effectiveness  and 
whose  only  claim  to  continuity 
is  their  usefulness. 

He  can  leam  not  to  crowd  real 
issues  with  trivialities  which  only 
confuse  and  distract,  but  leave 
the  job  undone;  not  to  confuse 
means  with  ends. 

He  must  know  that  lo  invest  an 
institution  of  men  with  exclusive 
hope  is  not  only  dangerous  but 
can  be  very  disappointing. 

Gerald  Steele 
Chaplain. 


Hey,  Rod  Manchee  --  how  are  you? 
I'll  bet  you  almost  forgot! 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Dear  Rod  Manchee, 

How  are  you?  I  am  fine.  1  am 
writing  to  remind  you  that  some 
of  your  ideas  represent  a  min- 
ority -  but  you  are  supposed  to  be 
representative  of  the  majority  of 
students.  I'll  bet  you  almost  for- 
got that  didn't  you! 

A  referendum  on  beauty  con- 
tests cost  money,  but  I  under- 
stand you  have  lots  of  that  to 
spend.  Oh,  well  it  is  not  your 
money  -  it's  mine.  Besides  you 
receive  extra  money  to  do  your 
job  -  the  one  the  majority  thought 


you  were  volunteering  to  do  free 
of  charge. 

Apparently  800  signatures  could 
remove  you  from  your  position. 
With  that  in  mind  you  might  re- 
member that  you  work  for  us,  not 
vice  versa. 

You  can  be  sure  we  love  you! 

Clark  Lindsay,  Commerce  TV 
George  Zielinski,  Arts  m 
Tibor  F.  J.  Sziranyi,  JR  Arts  IB 
Ward  Elcock  Arts  W 

P.S.  Santa  wants  to  know  how 
much  you  want  for  Christmas. 


Poppy  act  incompetent 
ill-advised,  irresponsible 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  should  like  to  draw  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  students  of  Carle- 
ton University  what  I  consider  to 
be  an  ill-advised,  irresponsible 
and  completely  incompetent  action 
by  the  community,  programmer, 
Miss  Marlys  Edwardh. 

Before  remembrance  day  I  took 
poppies  from  the  Royal  Canadian 
legion  headquarters  to  Edwardh 's 
office  and  I  was  assured  at  the 
time  that  although  she  was  "very 
busy",  and  "more  concerned  with 
the  more  important  task  of  estab- 
lishing an  education  commission 
for  the  Indians",  she  would  "try 
to  do  something  about  the  sit- 
uation". I  left  it  at  that.  After 
remembrance  day  I  returned  to 
her  office  to  discover  that  nothing 
had  been  done  and  in  fact  the 
poppies  were  where  I  had  left  them. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  two 
or  three  small  boxes  on  sale  at 
Honest  John's  concession  in  the 
tunnel  but  these  were  brought  in 
by  an  employee  of  John's,  not 
through  any  action  of  the  com- 
munity programmer's  office! 
Now  the  point  here  is  not  so 
much  the  poppies  or  what  they 
represent  (admittedly  they  mean 
nothing  to  some  and  a  non-des- 
cript  contribution  which  our  gen- 
eration cannot  really  comprehend 
by  others),  but  the  plain  fact  that 
Miss  Edwardh  neglected  a  pri- 
mary task  of  her  office.  If  it 
happens  here,  it  could  happen  again 
or  in  other  executive  offices. 

Miss  Edwardh's  negligence  and 
irresponsibility  have  cause  d 
further  repercussions.  The  Can- 
adian Legion  could  not  understand 
the  general  lack  of  interest  shown 
by  the  students  towards  their  cam- 
paign. It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
that  the  Canadian  Legion  contri- 
butes $1000  per  annum  in  the  way 
of  bursaries  and  the  like  to  help 
our  university,  and  through  the 
misperformance  of  her  job,  Miss 
Edwardh  has  brought  about  strain- 
ed relations  with  the  Royal  Can- 
adian Legion, 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  Miss 
Edward  to  hurredly  write  a  letter 
of  apology  to  the  Canadian  legion 
for  her  inept  performance. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  we 
are  part  of  the  community  and  we 
owe  some  responsibility  to  those 
who  erect  the  buildings  and  pay 
the  professors.  In  the  same  breath 
Edwardh  owes  the  students  more 
in  the  way  of  responsibility  and 
catering  to  her  primary  functions 
...  first  things  first  etc.,  etc  ... 
Christopher  Frank 
Commerce  III 


Radio  Carleton's  McKay 
defends  Radio  Carleton 

The  Editor,  The  Carleton: 
In  answer  to  the  letter  about 
Radio  Carleton  that  appeared  in 
the  Nov,  14  Carleton,  written  by 
Mr.  Gordon  Scale,  Engineering  n, 
allow  me  to  make  the  following 
reply. 
Dear  Mr,  Scale: 

It  was  very  gratifying  to  see  your 
letter  in  the  Nov.  14th  paper,  and 
learn  that  you  are  interested  in 
our  organization.  Your  questions 
leave  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
you  spent  hours  arriving  at  them, 
however  your  research  reveals 
entirely  the  opposite. 

To  answer  your  questions: 

1)  Why  an  ultimatum?  Because 
no  other  alternative  was  possible. 
Either  council  granted  us  the 
money  to  get  what  we  needed  in 
the  way  of  equipment,  or  It  was 
totally  unfeasible  to  carry  on  and 
set  up  a  closed  circuit  system. 
And  Mr,  Scale,  this  year  with  an 
interested  and  involved  member- 
ship of  over  50  students  who  are 
pooling  their  efforts  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  entire  student  body, 


our  facilities  are  far  frorn 
quate. 

2)  In  regard  to  the  cor-v** 
you  can  refer  to  the  \^ 
Coram  un  icat  ion  s  Com  m  i  s« 
Balcon  elsewhere  in  that 

3)  See  the  same  letter  y 
comment  on  the  tape  exch? 

4)  About  our  gold  and  mitiw 
med    equipment       .  real];1 
Scale,  Nothing  else  than 
and  ermine  will  satisfy  us, 

5)  About  the  budget  of  Mcjt 
Radio.  Mr.  Scale,  why  dojjtr 
drop  into  the  Carleton  offiJ' 
for  last  week's  copy  of  the  J 
Master  Silhouette,  turn  to  paJ 
and  look  at  Box  12.  Their? 
will  see  that  McMaster 
budget  is  ...  What?  Not  $jj 
but  the  astounding,  very  reau 
figure  of  just  over  $5,000fo 
YES ! !  'w 

6)  Finally  about  wages  ,  , 
Mr,  Scale  ,,,  with  everyone! 
is  involved  in  the  organic 
this  year,  and  having  a  75^ 
staff  party  budget  ...  w 
see  that  our  staff  is  being  gn™ 
overpaid  at  the  sum  of  ab« 
dollar  a  year.  How  absolutely!, 
rendous, 

8)  About  your  kind  comment) 
regards  to  me  ...  why  don't, 
come  down  and  see  me  persona 
about  that  ...  if  you  have  then 
Mr,  Scale, 

In  closing  Mr.  Scale 
I  say  that  your  letter  reva 
two  things,  yourtotal  disregard 
the  facts  in  this  issue,  and  aSo 
all,  your  blinding  ignorance  of! 
dio  Carleton. 

Al  MacKay 
Chairman, 
Radio  Carleton 


Uses  good  offices 
to  thank  the  'Student' 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
May  I,  through  the  good  offio 
of  The  Carleton,  thank  "Studea 
who  found  my  car  keys  on  l! 
November  and  who,  through  cler 
and  time-consuming  manoetmt 
saved  me  a  great  deal  of  incu 
venience.  Thank  you,  "Studertf 
I  am  most  grateful  to  you. 

(Miss)  Barbara  Sudall 

And  some  thanks  to 
the  nearly  25%  turnout 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  would  like  to  thank  those  vi 
(nearly  25%  of  the  total 
who  elected  me  and  my  platft 
of  involvement  through  intei 
and  information.  That  is,  1 11 
to  thank  myself  and  the  four  ot 
students  who  voted  for  me 
Monday,  in  the  NUG  election, 

Clearly  political  science  stud** 
do  not  want  to  become  invol* 
in  politics  or  in  political  decisW 

Clearly  they  do  not  want  to  " 
come  interested  in  politics. 

Clearly  they  do  not  even  tfaj 
become  informed  about  poW 
decisions. 

L  however,  feel  that  '. 
objective  than  the  silent  niajof 
in  my  constituency.  Like  theft 
realize  how  very  important^ 
for  us  to  get  our  B.A.'s  a* 
get  the  hell  out  of  here.  UaJ 
mem,  I  also  see  how  import^ 
is  for  us  to  become  educated^ 
we're  here. 

I  pity  the  poor  silent  niajo^ 
Oh,  I  suppose  you  all  have 
excuses  for  not  voting,  AnJ/* 
now  you've  got  someone  to 
to.  But  if  you  do,  by  some  roj^ 
come  to  measkingforsomec^ 
in  the  system,  dont  be  surprj" 
if  I  ask  you  why  you  dldn" 
the  ten  seconds  of  you  life*  ^ 
er  on,  to  vote.  Perhaps  thatJJJ 
me  an  effete  snob.  Neverw*, 
I  am  your  representative 
PU  help  you  In  spiteofyoure61 

Doug  Norman 
Political  Science  n 


Troupe  leader  Mark  Dolgoy  of  the  Vancouver  Street  Theatre  dis- 
plays his  acting  abilities  as  Pantalone.  Canada's  best  guerilla 
theatre,  operating  under  the  themes  of  anti-establishment  promo- 
ting revolutionary  action,  keynoting  audience  participation  and 
conscience,  will  perform  Tuesday, December  2,  at  12:30  in  the 
Residence  Lounge. 

Further  student  unrest 
disrupts  US  universities 


WASHINGTON  (CUP-CUPD-  Tex- 
Yale,  M.I.T.,  Fordham  and 
Harvard  have  been  recent  targets 
of  student  unrest  The  issues  have 
been  snack  bar  regulations,  ROTC, 
and  employment  practices. 
At  the  University  of  Texas,  100 
police  used  clubs  and  mace  to 
disperse  a  crowd  of  1,000  that  had 
gathered  in  the  school's  student 
union  buildings  to  protest  a  de- 
cision making  the  Chuck  Wagon 
snack  bar  off-limits  to  non-stu- 
dents. Eight  were  arrested. 
The  controversy  arose  when  the 
local  district  attorney,  charging 
that  the  snack  bar  was  a  hotbed 
of  dope  pushing  and  prostitution, 
threatened  to  have  it  investigated 
by  a  grand  jury.  The  student- 
dominated  Union  Board  sub- 
sequently voted  to  allow  only  stu- 
dents to  use  the  facility. 
This  brought  about  the  con- 
frontation. A  rally  was  held  in 
which  speakers  upheld  the  right 
of  all  to  congregate  in  the  Chuck 
Wagon,  and  those  in  attendance 
decided  to  march  to  the  student 
union  to  register  their  grievances 
mfh  the  Union  Board.  When  some 
demonstrators  did  not  leave  the 
snack  bar  at  closing  time,  the 
student  president  of  the  board  sum- 
moned police. 
Although  police  employed  their 
-lubs  and  mace  freely,  only  one 
»rson  was  injured.  Shouting  "Sieg 
Nal."  and"Oink,  oink,"  at  the 
P°'jce,  students  knocked  over 
Bhles  and  chairs,  broke  windows 
™  glass  doors  and  threw  rocks 
«>  they  fled.  Those  arrested  were 
charged  with  disorderly  conduct, 
Sgravated  assault,  or  both. 
At  Fordham  University  in  New 
"orK.  36  students  barricaded 
Jhemselves  inside  the  administra- 
te building  for  seven  hours  to 
™test  the  failure  of  the  insti- 
tution to  abolish  ROTC.  The  stu- 
dents weathered  an  attempt  by 
SJPUS  guards  to  evict  them,  but 
"  "hen  city  police  arrived.  Six 
th~  ■  arrested  and  six  injured  in 
,nc  incident. 

watM  pipes  ""d  buckets  of  hot 
dus  were  used  against  the  cam- 
w,  ej»ards.  The  demonstrators 

n  oehind  ransacked  offices. 
tr  "arvard  University,  the  en- 
c„i™em  of  a  dean  in  his  office 
"TOmated  a  series  of  student 
castrations  overallegedlydis- 
0(  ihmatory  employment  practices 
rel»     ""'versify.  The  dean  was 

His  '.Sed  atter  an  hour  and  a  half- 
ren  ^rdians"  were  30  students 
"Renting  SDS  and  a  faction  of 


the  school's  Black  Students'  As- 
sociation. 
The  dissidents  claimed  Harvard 
discriminates  against  Blacks  by 
maintaining  a  dual  pay  scale  for 
painters  -$3.72  per  hour  for  jour- 
neyman painters,  who  are  usually 
white,  and  $2.36  -  $3.29  per  hour 
for  painters'  helpers,  who  are 
usually  Black. 

After  a  rally,  the  students  march- 
ed to  the  office  of  Ernest  May, 
dean  of  Harvard  College,  demand- 
ing that  the  dual  scale  by  abol- 
ished. The  University's  official 
position  has  been  that  anyone,  in- 
cluding Blacks,  without  ex- 
perience, must  start  as  painters' 
helpers.  Dean  May  told  the  group 
that  the  issue  was  under  discus- 
sion. 

After  being  informed  he  wasn't 
going  to  be  let  out  of  his  office, 
May  said  the  students  were  ob- 
structing the  operations  of  the 
university.  He  tried  to  elbow  his 
way  out,  but  was  met  with  de- 
monstrators linking  arms.  Finally, 
he  was  allowed  to  leave  when  it 
was  decided  that  holding  him  fur- 
ther would  not  be  a  constructive 
action. 

At  Southwest  Texas  State  Univer- 
sity, ten  students  who  refused  to 
leave  an  anti-Vietnam  war  rally 
were  suspended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Originally,  50-75  students 
showed  up  at  the  rally  wearing 
black  armbands  and  peacefully 
carrying  antiwar  signs.  But  when 
the  dean  of  students  arrived,  de- 
manding that  everyone  disperse 
within  three  minutes,  all  but  ten 
left. 

The  suspended  students  can't  re- 
sume their  education  at  Southwest 
Texas  State  until  fall. 

At  Yale  University,  47  students 
suspended  earlier  for  occupy- 
ing the  personnel  office  were  re- 
instated on  disciplinary  probation 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  The 
building  seizure,  the  first  in  Yale 's 
history,  was  intended  to  make 
university  officials  rehire  a  fired 
Black  cafeteria  worker.  The  work- 
er was  rehired. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  ol 
Technology,  calm  currently  pre- 
vails after  weeks  of  student  agi- 
tation over  MIT's  role  in  Penta- 
gon-financed war  research,  though 
members  of  the  November  Action 
Coalition,  co-ordinator  of  the  pro- 
tests, promise  that  further  action 
will  be  taken  against  what  some 
students  call  "Pentagon  North. 
Currently  $100  million  of  MIT's 
$218  million  budget  comes  from 
the  Defence  Department. 
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Northern  Electric 

COMPANY  LIMITED 


B.Comm's  '70  Grads 
INDUSTRIAL  ACCOUNTING 


We  have  a  number  of  opportunities  for  1970  B.  Comm's 
preferably  with  a  major  in  accounting. 

Extensive  on-the-job  training  is  provided  by  a 
programme  which  assures  experience  in  many  of  the 
following  areas: 

Cost  Accounting  and  Control  Budget 

Accounting  Development  Treasury 

Accounting  Results  Auditing 

Our  major  plants  and  offices  are  located  in  Montreal, 
Ottawa,  Toronto,  London,  and  Belleville. 

Carleton  University 
December  3  and  4,  1969 


For  information  and  an  appointment,  please  see  your 
Placement  Office. 


Are  you  trying  to  tell  me  you  don't  like 
our  brand  spanking  new,  panoramic, 
air-conditioned  campusbank?  Gak! 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 
True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 
services  for  students  and  faculty. 


Visit  your  Campusbank       Bank  of  Montreal 


Canada's  First  Bank 


Bank  &  Somerset  Sis.  Branch,  294  Bank  Street. 
Main  Ollice,  Corner  Wellington  a  O'Connor  Sts.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
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Friday  Nov.  28 

There's  lots  to  do  today. 

The  Blues  Club  is  presenting  a 
renaissance  classic,  Jailhouse 
Rock,  with  Elvis  Presley  presid- 
ing. It  all  happens  in  the  Egg  at 
4,  7  and  10  p.m.  Admission  is 
two  bits  for  members.  75  cents 
for  non-members;  memberships 
will  be  available  at  the  door.  Let 
Elvis  be  your  Teddy.  Bear. 

A  public  lecture  on  the  eternal 
question  of  the  placement  of  the 


Should  I  skip 
Phys.  Ed. 
this  week? 


Girls  who  rely  on  externally 
worn  sanitary  protection  fre- 
quently use  their  monthly 
period  as  an  excuse  to  cut  gym 
classes.  They  find  it  uncom- 
fortable to  be  active  while 
wearing  a  bulky  belt-pin-pad 
contraption. 

For  these  girls  there's  an 
easy  answer :  Tampax  tampons. 
Because  they're  worn  inter- 
nally, you  can't  even  feel  them 
when  they're  properly 
in  place.  There's  no  GGuDB 
possibility  of  chafing.  LLULLl 
Odor  can't  form.  And  PfflM 
after  strenuous  exer-  ■■■■■■■ 
cise  you  can  tub  or  shower- 
even  swim-and  be  your  own 
cool,  clean,  fresh  self  again. 

If  your  school  has  compul- 
sory Phys.  Ed.,  it  pays  to  be 
compulsive  about  Tampax  tam- 
pons. They're  available  in  3 
absorbency-sizes  —  Regular, 
Super  and  Junior —  wherever 
such  products  are  sold.  Easy 
to  get,  easy  to  use,  easy  to 
dispose  of. 


fig  leaf  entitled,  ''Adam  and  Eve 
and  the  Artists"  by  J.  D.  Trapp 
of  the  Warburg  Institute,  in  264 
Loeb  between  2  and  4  p.m. 

Three  plays,  (free  at  that)  to  be 
put  on  by  the  Carleton  University 
workshop  theatre:  "Servants  of 
the  People"  by  that  great  trans 
copulator  Larence  Ferlinghetti, 
"Panther"  by  Don  Bouzek,  and 
■'A  Small  Divinity"  by  William 
Lane.  It  all  takes  place  in  215 
Patterson  at  8  p.m. 

And  then  the  ISA  is  trying  to  lure 
people  to  a  discussion  on  "'Can- 
ada and  Foreign  Aid"  which  re- 
quires no  money  to  attend  and 
the  refreshments  that  will  be  serv- 
ed appear  to  be  free.  It  will  ma- 
terialize in  the  Lower  Loeb  Lounge 
at  8  p.m. 

For  those  with  more  violent  tastes, 
the  Philosophy  club  has  brought  in 
Prof.  E.  Simpson  from  McMaster 
to  expound  on  the  subject.  All  this 
occurs  in  the  Arts  Faculty  Lounge 
at  8:30  p.m.  (that's  in  Paterson) 
and  it  appears  to  be  free. 

This  appears  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant notice  -  The  Squid  Coffee 
House  will  be  closed  in  order  to 
disentangle  its  tentacles.  Actu- 
ally, the  building  is  being 
renovated. 

Saturday  Nov.  29 

There's  not  much  happeningtoday. 
Sock  and  Buskin  (alias  the  Carle- 
ton  University  theatre  workshop) 
continues  its  three  fabulous  free 
plays  (see  Friday)  at  8  p.m.  in 
215  Paterson. 

And  the  Squid  reopens  with  its 
"'new  look."  It's  open  between  8 
p.m.  and  1  a.m.  with  a  25  cents 
admission  charge  for  non-mem- 
bers and  free  admission  for  mem- 
bers. The  Squid  is  at  1119  Bron- 
son  Place, 

A  special  re-enactment  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain  will  be  held 
in  Room  841  Glengarry  between 
7  and  9  p.m.  The  event  is  spon- 
sored by  the  Aryan  Affairs  Com- 
mission, and  will  involve  a  two- 
team  action,  one  with  paper  air- 


A  \  'Je —  DfVtLOMa  II  * 

Mm  tr  minors  or  *oiv. 
kVIPONS  ARE  MADE  Only  8V 
TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD 
BARR1E.  ONTARIO 


planes  and  the  other  with  elastic 
bands. 

Sunday  Nov  .30 

If  you're  looking  for  a  reason  to 
celebrate,  today- is  new-month's 
eve;  otherwise  there's  nothing  to 
do  but  study  hard  and  get  those 
essays  written. 

Except  ...  A  free  film  and  spec- 
ial evening  get  together  with  He- 
brew Song  and  dance.  The  film 
is  called  "The  six  day  war", 
with  slides  too.  There  will  be 
special  guest,  Avner  Rothenber, 
accordianist  from  Israel.  It  be- 
gins at  7:30  p.m.  in  room  213 
Glengarry  residence. 

Squid  coffeehouse  Sunday  supper, 
6:30.  Cathy  Drew  will  talk  about 
her  trip  to  Peru. 


Monday  Dec  .  1 

The  league  for  Socialist  Action 
and  the  Young  Socialists  are  spon- 
soring a  Victory  Party  for  their 
candidate  for  mayor,  David  Port- 
er. It  will  be  held  at  192  Prim- 
rose (3  blocks  north  of  Preston 
and  Somerset)  starting  at  8  p.m. 

And  yet  another  free  thingie:  Irene 
Papas  stars  in  the  film  version  of 
Euripedes  award-winning  play, 
"Electra".  And  this  will  be  pro- 
jected in  St.  Pat's  auditorium, 
fourth  floor  south  wing. 

Tuesday  Dec.  2 

And  still  another  free  film:  Come 
to  the  Science  Fiction  seminar 
and  see  the  effect  audio-visual 
aids  have  on  teaching  assistants. 
There  will  be  a  special  discussion 
to  decide  the  second  term  book 
list.  Isaac  Asimov  couldn't  be 
here  this  week,  unfortunately.  It 
all  transpires  in  room  560  the 
Loeb  starting  at  7  p.m. 

Wednesday  Dec.  3 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Stu- 
dents' Wives  Association  at  Mrs. 
Barbara  Caillier's.  388  King 
George  Street.  It  will  begin  at  8:00 
p.m. 


Friday  Dec.  5 


The  Festival  version  of  Ibsen's 
The  Master  Builder  will  be  shown 

at  2  p.m.  in  the  auditorium  of  St    The  Carleton  is  distributed  a 
the  noon  hour.  Hold  your 


Pat's. 
Thursday  Dec.  4 

Hillel  reminds  all  students  that 
Thursday  is  the  first  night  of 
Chanukah,  the  Jewish  festival  of 
lights  which  lasts  for  eight  days. 

Seminar:  "Function  and  Causation 
of  Signaling  Among  Animals", 
Conference  Room,  K.  W.  Neatby 
Building,  Central  Experimental 
Farm. 

Public  Lecture:  "Political  and 
Economic  Development  in  Tropical 
Africa"  by  Dr.  Gordon  K.  Goundrey 
Director  of  the  Development,  Aid 
and  Planning  Division  of  the  Com- 
monwealth Secretariat  8:30  p.m. 
Alumni  Theatre. 


And  the  Carleton  second  an 
inter-squad  east-west  chemist?1 
playing-field  challenge  snow]*?; 
championship  will  be  held,  tftT 
is  enough  snow  on  the  ground 
leton  staffers  are  invited  to  d^" 
into  the  office,  sign  up  for  h?  I 
team  of  their  choice,  and  th*  ' 
the  football  around  a  few 
for  practice.  es 


Future 


In  January  the  4SA  presents  th 
feature  film  The  Graduate,  at  ? 
diculously  low  prices  -  free  «J* 
members  and  less  than  a  dollar 
for  everyone  else.  Beats  the  prices 
you  get  to  pay  downtown. 


University  of  Alberto  printer 
censors  student  newspaper 


EDMONTON  (CUP)  -  the  editors 
of  the  student  newspaper  at  the 
University  of  Alberta  went  to  their 
student  council  Monday  to  demand 
student  control  of  censorship  of 
their  newspaper. 

The  Gateway  was  censored  by  the 
U  of  A  printer  who  refused  to 
publish  an  anti-war  cartoon  Fri- 
day (November  14).  The  printer 
was  upheld  by  university  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  finance 
and  administration  Gordon  Tyn- 
dall.  The  university  owns  the 
printshop. 

The  cartoon,  first  printed  in  the 
Udyssey  and  subsequently  in  sev- 
eral other  student  newspapers, 
shows  a  man  labelled  "U.S.A." 
and  a  woman  labelled  "Vietnam" 
apparently  having  sexual  inter- 
course. The  caption  reads,  "re- 
luctant to  pull  out." 

Tyndall  said  Wesneday  (Novem- 
ber 19)  that  the  university  "does 
not  want  to  print  something  that 
will  demean  the  university  or  is 
not  up  to  its  standards." 

He  denied  that  the  refusal  was 


F OR  CHRISTMAS  WE  HA  VE 

•  Cards 

•  Gift  Wrap 

•  Crested  Ware 

AND 


censorship.  "To  censor  is  to  pro- 
hibit  a  person  from  publishing 
something.  The  Gateway  can  pub- 
lish it  anywhere  they  want  but  we 
won't  print  it." 

Editor  Al  Scarth  said  Friday 
(November  14)  the  incident  clearly 
illustrated  the  need  for  student 
control  of  the  university  press, 

The  newspaper  will  ask  council 
for  a  motion  of  censure  of  Tyn- 
dall, and  appeal  to  administration 
president  Dr.  Max  Wyman  for  a 
reversal.  Failing  that,  the  matter 
will  be  taken  before  the  general 
faculty  council  and  board  ot 
governors. 


Project  - 
poverty 


Carleton  and  St.  Pat's  students  I 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  get  | 
involved  with  a  crucial  problem  1 
of  the  city  of  Ottawa  -  urban] 
poverty. 

The  project,  initially  a  study  I 
in  the  causes,  politics,  and  so- 
lutions of  poverty  will  begin  at 
7:30  p.m.  Friday,  November  28 
at  330  St.  Andrews  St.,  with  a 
dialogue  between  an  interested  J 
public  and  the  aldermanic  can- 
didates for  Lower  Town. 

The  Carleton  student  Liberal  club  I 
have  undertaken  to  publicize  tw 
project   and   urge  all  interested  | 
people  to  participate. 


BOOKS 


.  .  .  .  MAKE  PERfECT 

GIF  TS 


CHILDREN'S  BOOK  SALE 
NOW  IN  PROGRESS 
EXCELLENT  VALUE 
ON  QUALITY  BOOKS 


Carleton  University  Bookstore 


Residence  Sponsors 

"Mardi  Gras" 

January  24.  1970 

900  p.m. 

Commons 
Green  &  Purple  Rooms 
Couples  S5.00 
Singles  $3.00 

Masks  Compulsory 

Costumes  Encouraged 

Prizes  for:  Most  Original 
Most  Humorous 
&  Most  Elegant 
Costumes 
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UNICIPAL  ELECTIONS 

What  if.  .  . 

we  were  given  Ken  Fogarty 

-  and  we  didn't  want  him? 


DO  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  WARD? 


editor;  Ian  Kimmerly 
photo  editor;  Mark  Fawcett 

staff;  Elizabeth  Kimmerly.  Lorenze  Schmidt,  Ray  Smith 
layout;  Mark  Fawcett,  Helen  Baxter 


Ottawa  has  a  tradition  of  town 
hall  meetings.  There  is  at  least 
one  every  night  in  the  last  two 
weeks  or  so  of  the  campaign. 
The  meeting  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  candidates  to  airand 
air  and  air  their  views.  No  ques- 
tions are  allowed  and  the  candid- 
ates speak  in  order  of  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  Hall. 
It's  a  melange. 

You  are  implored,  urged  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  facts, 
told  of  the  basic  issues,  assured  of 
good  government,  responsiblegov- 
ernment,  concern  for  tax  rates, 
told  to  give  proper  attention,  that 
it's  worthwhile,  that  private  enter- 
prise will  pick  up  the  slack,  that 
everyone  is  pleased.  And  soon  it 
makes  no  difference  who's 
speaking. 
"I  really  care  about  whathappens 
to  your  children." 

"We're  not  using  money  ef- 
fectively." 

"I  kid  you  not  there  Is  enough 
fog  around  City  Hall." 
•'You're  buying  a  pig  in  a  poke." 
"Give  the  streets  back  to  the 
cars." 

"The  basic  issueiswho  we  should 
vote  for  and  why." 

The  occasional  candidate  sur- 
prises: "We  have  to  invest  money 
in  day-care  centresand head-start 
programs.  The  welfare  system 
forces  people  onto  welfare  and 
then  forces  them  to  lie  and  cheat 
once  they're  there." 

You  leave  early  and  you  talk  in  the 
halls. 

Some  are  too  slick,  all  have  too 
many  cliches,  and  they're  the  men 
and  women  running  our  city. 

No  thanks,  I  don't  think  Til  go 
back  to  a  town-hall  meeting. 

You  have  to  be 
with  the  in  group 

On  Nov.  24  the  Ottawa  Citizen  com- 
plained "Civic  business  proceeds  in  an 
ad  hoc  way,  not  by  plan  -  be  it  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  traffic  move- 
ment, housing,  land  development  or  wel- 
fare services.  The  programs  come  for- 
ward to  council  without  adequate  explan- 
ation of  their  purpose.The  public  under- 
stands them  still  less." 
There  is  a  little  group  in  City  Hall. 
There  was  last  election  and  there  was 
the  election  before  that.  They're  all 
Mayor  Dennisons.  Charlotte  Whitton's 
sister  (I  don't  know  if  she  has  one) 
has  more  influence  than  any  twenty  or 
any  two  hundred  tenants.  It's  all  too  easy 
to  get  this  easement  or  that  adjustment 
if  you  know  the  little  group. 

What's  the  difference 

Which  brings  us  to  the  Mayoralty  race. 
The  whisper  is  that  Ken  Fogarty  is  less 
business-oriented  than  Don  Reid.  Well, 
what's  the  difference?  Ken  Fogarty  runs 
the  Planning  Board.  That's  the  Board 
which  gives  the  spot  rezoning  changes 
and  other  adjustments  that  the  friends 
of  the  little  group  want. 

But  Ken  Fogarty  is  an  easy  winner 
vou  say.  . 

Weil,  he's  just  too  slick,  knows  where 
his  bread  is  buttered  too  much  of  the 
little  group  for  me.  I'm  voting  Porter- 
He  has  guts  to  run  and  call  himself 
a  socialist  If  enough  people  vote  for 
him,  maybe  the  little  group  will  notice. 

But  I  doubt  it. 
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Destroy  your  ballot 


David  Porter  only 
serious  candidate 


Mark  Fawcett 


David  Porter  is  running  for  Mayor  on 
the  Young  Socialist  ticket. 

He  is  a  twenty-three  year  old  child 
care  worker.  He  is  two  credits  short 
of  a  Carleton  degree  in  math  and  econ- 
omics. He  has  been  getting  pretty  rotten 
press,  so  the  Carleton  will  give  him 
pretty  good  press. 

(Besides  the  others  weren't  too  keen  on 
being  interviewed.) 
Carleton:  Why  are  you  running? 
Porter:  We  decided  to  run  after  the 
N.D.P.  decided  not  to.  We  hoped  to  see 
a  full  N.D.P.  slate  because  the  only 
way  to  get  something  serious  done  is 
to  run  a  full  slate.  We  wanted  to  pre- 
sent a  focus  for  a  labor  alternative. 

Carleton:  What  would  be  your  priorities 

if  you  were  elected? 

Porter:  First  would  be  civic  opposition 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  which  is  a  major 
cause  of  inflation.  We  would  give  offi- 
cial aid  to  the  anti-war  movement  and 
exert  all  possible  forms  of  pressure  on 
the  American  government. 

Second  we  would  initiate  a  massive 
low-rent  public  housing  project  It  would 
have  to  be  public  because  private  de- 
veloper build  out  of  the  range  of  the 
people  who  need  it  most.  The  housing 
development  would  be  under  tenant  con- 
trol. The  tenant  association  would  be  a 
bargaining  agent  for  living  conditions  and 
the  tenants  would  have  the  right  to  strike. 

We  are  not  in  favour  of  expropriating 
existing  homes  or  demolishing  slum 
areas  without  looking  into  the  possi- 
bility of  renovation, 

Carleton:  What  are  some  of  the  other 
areas  of  your  platform? 
Porter:  On  Women's  Liberation,  we  sup- 
port fair  employment  practices,  equal 
pay,  opportunity  for  promotion,  ma- 
ternity leave  with  pay,  and  day  care 
centers.  We  think  City  Hall  should  be 
setting  the   standard   in  these  areas. 

We  believe  there  should  be  free  birth 
control  clinics  and  a  massive  educational 
program  for  the  birth  control  centers. 

City  Hall  should  actively  sponsor  Union 
organizing.  Civil  Servants  shouid  have  all 


union  rights  including  the  right  to  strike. 
There  should  be  no  limitation  on  picket 
sizes  and  no  injunctions. 
We  believe  there  should  be  a  shift  of 
the  tax  burden  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich. 

There  should  be  more  tax  income  from 
businesses  and  the  houses  of  the  rich. 

There  should  be  a  municipally  levied 
capital  gains  tax  on  land  speculation. 
It  is  important  that  long-term  city  plan- 
ning be  implemented  and  this  would  in- 
clude a  free-fare  rapid  transit  system 
and  pollution  control. 
Carleton:  How  has  your  campaign  been 
going? 

Porter:  It  has  been  going  over  tremen- 
dously at  work,  and  I've  had  a  good 
response  at  Ottawa  U.  The  campaign 
has  mostly  been  talking  to  the  press 
and  T.V.  I'm  considered  a  non-serious 
candidate  by  the  press.  That's  because 
I  don't  have  the  twenty  to  forty  thou- 
sand needed  to  run  for  Mayor. 

We've  sent  out  a  mailing  to  various 
organizations  including  unions  asking  to 
speak  at  their  meetings. 

However  1  suggest  that  I  am  the  only 
serious  candidate.  In  a  recent  cross- 
Canada  poll  the  three  major  concerns 
of  Canadians  were  1)  another  war,  2) 
inflation,  and  3)  loss  of  employment  and 
I  am  the  only  mayoralty  candidate  talk- 
ing about  any  of  them. 

It  is  program  that  decides  seriousness, 
not  business  support. 
Carleton:  Do  you  see  any  changes  if 
Forgarty  is  elected? 
Porter:  No,  He  is  part  of  that  little 
group  of  people  who  have  dominated 
Civic  politics  for  years.  They  represent 
the  interests  of  the  people  they  get  their 
money  from.  And  all  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol candidates  are  businessmen  or  busi- 
ness lawyers. 

Carleton:  What  could  you  do  if  you  were 
elected? 

Porter:  I  don't  think  I  could  do  very 
much  at  all.  I'd  just  be  one  person  on 
a  Council  of  the  same  type  of  people 
as  before. 


Well,  there  are  seven  candidates  for 
Board  of  Control:  three  incumbents, 
one  former  controller,  three  ambitious 
aldermen.  Let's  go  through  them  one  by 
one. 

Claude  Bennett  is  33,  an  insurance 
agent,  and  has  been  an  alderman  for 
nine  years  from  Capital  Ward.  He  is  a 
nice  safe  uninspiring  entry.  If  he  does 
well  he  may  try  for  the  Mayoralty, 
but  more  likely  will  go  after  Irwin 
Haskett's  provincial  seat,  or  he  may 
retire.  He  has  lost  a  lot  of  energy 
since  his  early  days.  If  elected  he  would 
continue  the  grey  tradition  of  Board  of 
Control. 

Pierre  Benoit  is  30,  a  lawyer,  and  has 
been  an  alderman  for  three  years. 
He  is  pretty  and  can  appeal  to  both 
French  and  English  (Ohl.butpeopledon't 
vote  that  way.)  Mostly  he  talks  plati- 
tudes but  has  some  fresh  ideas.  One 
gets  the  impression  they  come  from  a 
brains  trust.  He  will  probably  be  run- 
ning for  Mayor  some  day.  Oh  yes, 
his  wife's  great  grandfather  was  Miyor 
of  Ottawa. 

Roy  Donaldson  was  defeated  in  his 
attempt  for  re-election  to  Board  of  Con- 
trol in  1957  but  he  keeps  trying  to  come 
back.  It's  too  bad,  He's  finished  but 
I  guess  he  doesn't  know  it. 

Lorry  Greenberg,  35,  retired  business- 


man. Lorry  made  his  money,  now  h 
wants  to  help  the  poor.  That's  kind  nf 
you,  Lorry.  Lorry  was  appointed  Alder 
man  for  Wellington  Ward.  He  is  n  \ 
part  of  the  little  group  and  is  dc-fop 
some  useful  antiestablishment  thine? 
Murray  Heit,  dentist.  Murray  in^V 
attempt  to  get  things  rolling  sometime* 
forgets  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  things 
that  cumber  up  democracy.  He  doesn't 
•  like  rigid  by-laws  and  figures  thev 
shouldn't  be  too  specific,  so  that  develop, 
ers  can  get  around  them.  He  believes 
in  planning  too. 

Ernie  Jones  is  right  at  home  in  places 
like  the  Loyal  Orange  Lodge,  Kiwanis 
Lions,  Masons  and  so  on.  He  figures' 
the  people  will  keep  on  electing  him 
He's  been  on  Board  of  Control  for  about 
15  years  and  almost  didn't  make  it 
last  time.  Too  bad  Ernie. 

Ellen  Webber  is  an  incumbent  Con- 
troller. She's  the  only  woman  candidate 
and  we  need  more  women  politicians. 
When  you  have  a  pretty  mediocre  lot 
sometimes  you  have  to  struggle  to  find 
a  reason  for  supporting  a  candidate 
and  I  guess  that's  as  good  as  any. 

To  sum  up.  There  are  probably  two 
choices.  First  to  hold  your  nose  and 
vote  for  Greenberg  (and  if  you  are  a 
feminist  Webber,  too)  or  more  realis- 
tically to  destroy  your  ballot. 


Carleton  predicts  results 


The  Carleton  as  a  public  service  of- 
fers a  betting  form  on  the  Civic  elec- 
tion. 

For  Mavor 

Fogarty  is  a  shoo-in,  but  bet  that  he 
won't  get  90%  of  the  vote  including 
spoiled  ballots.  Second  place  will  prob- 
ably be  fought  out  by  Porter  and  Par- 
adis  each  with  about  4  to  5%  of  the 
vote. 

For  Board  of  Control 
Dont  bet  against  Benoit  or  Heit.  Bet 
Roy  Donaldson  for  last.  It'll  be  a  close 
race.  Our  predictions:  Heit  in  first 
with  Benoit  close  behind;  Greenberg, 
Bennett,  Webber,  and  Jones  in  that 
order  but  very,  very  close  together. 

For  the  Carleton-Area  Alderm  a  n  i  c 
races 

Capital  Ward 

We  would  predict  Charlotte's  demise  if 
there  were  two  very  strong  candidates. 
She  may  not  make  it,  but  don't  bet  on 
it  Our  predictions:  Whitton,  Gourlie, 
Guzzo  (close  behind),   Henry  et.  al. 

Alta  Vista 

Don  Kay  will  be  re-elected.  We  hear 
he  is  afraid  Jeff  King  will  beat  him 
for  first  place,  but  this  unlikely.  Our 


predications:  Kay,  King,  with  Potter 
or  Reaume  possibly  surprising, 

Elmdale- Victoria 

It's  pretty  one-sided  with  veterans  Bruce 
Harvey  and  Roly  Wall  virtually  elect- 
ed despite  some  discontent.  (Carleton 
student  Jim  Nichol  and  recent  graduate 
Keith  Hearn  running  in  this  ward.) 

Wellington  Ward 

Mary  Harrison  has  strong  support  among 
long-time  residents  in  the  Metcalfe  area. 
McGrath  and  McLean  are  two  others 
well  known  to  long-time  residents.  If 
the  apartment  dwellers  come  out  in 
force  (unlikely)  this  could  change.  Our 
predictions:  Harrison,  and  then  a  close 
race:  McGrath,  McLean,  Cassidy  et.  al. 

Dalhousie  Ward 

This  is  probably  the  hardest  fought 
ward  campaign  in  any  ward.  For  ex- 
ample Capogreco  is  the  incumbent, 
Chiarelli  has  the  powerful  Mcllraith 
machine  in  this  Liberal  stronghold,  Ker- 
win  came  a  strong  third  in  '66  and  has 
been  campaigning  since,  Licari  appears 
to  be  a  front-runner  and  has  dozens 
and  dozens  of  volunteers,  Tremblay 
is  the  only  French-speaking  candidate; 
and  they  all  have  strong  roots.  It's  a 
toss-up  but  for  what  it  is  worth  here 
goes:  Licari,  Kerwin,  and  the  rest  bunch- 
ed. 


Candidates  for  Bd.  of  Ed. 


Ottawa  (and  Vanier  and  Rockcliffe)  will 
be  electing  a  new  Board  of  Education 
to  be  entrusted  with  high  schools  and 
elementary  schools,  The^new  Board  is 
basically  administrative  -  but  those 
"administrative"  decisions  have  im- 
portant consequences,  for  example,  how 
much  you  put  into  library  acquisition, 
how  much  you  spend  on  experimental 
programs. 

There  are  17  seats  to  be  filled.  Twelve 
are  to  be  filled  by  public  school  sup- 
porters from  the  area;  4  from  Ottawa 
and  Rockcliffe  by  separate  school  sup- 
porters; The  single  separate  school 
seat  was  filled  by  acclamation. 

The  Carleton  has  reviewed  the  can- 
didates at  public  meetings  and  on  the 
basis  of  their  announced  platforms.  We 
looked   for   candidates   who  generally 
support  the  Hall-Dennis  Report  on  teach- 
ing and  learning  in  Ontario  and  who 
have  some  ideas  and  imagination  to 
offer.  It  is  often  difficult  to  choose 
because  very  few  say  much  beyond  the  i 
usual  cliches  like  "I  care  very  much 
about  your  children".  Anyway  here  are 
some  suggestion  of  candidates  elected  by 
Public  School  supporters  we  support 
(12  to  be  elected): 
Roy  Bushfield,  46,  communications 
Patrick  Defazio,  36,  firefighter 
Donald  Francis,  27,  english  prof. 
Mrs,  Joan  Gawn,  38 
Mrs.  Margaret  Hamilton,  47 
Daphne  Hauser,  48 
Fred  Price,  52,  Civil  Servant 
Eileen  Scotton,  36 


Keith  Shepherd,  26  mathematics  prof. 

The  other  candidates  are: 

Sinclair  Abell,  59,  civil  servant 

Thomas  Assaly,  47,  builder 

Mrs.  Eva  Berry,  54 

Peter  Boddy,  real  estate 

Albert  Bond,  42,  PSAC 

Kent  Boucher,  45,  lawyer 

Gibson  Caldwell,  77,  retired  civil  servant 

Manson  Campbell,  businessman 

Byms  Curry 

Mrs.  Jane  Dobell,  40 

Jim  Groves 

Mrs.  Ruth  Haythorne 

Gary  Hough,  26,  civil  servant 

William  Jones,  civil  servant 

Rev.  Frank  Lawler 

Eileen  Richardson,  55 

David  Stuart,  52,  civil  servaint 

Albert  Ullett 

And  here  are  our  suggestions  for  can- 
didates to  be  elected  by  separate  school 
supporters,  based  on  the  same  criteria. 
There  are  four  to  be  elected. 
We  support: 

Dr.  Robert  Gauthier,  40,  chiropractor 
Dr.  Laurent  Isabelle,  41,  psychology pr°- 
The  others  are: 
Francis  Daigneault,  33  lawyer 
Leo  McCarthy,  retired  school  superin- 
tendent 

Dr.  Dalton  McGuinty,  43,  english 
professor 

Eric  Stewart  55,  engineer, 


M  angus 


n  suppose  there  ifi  ^  doubt 
Jon '  °*jim  voting  for  on  Mon- 
o^r^uldn't  buy  a  used  car 
y*  Voearty*  let  alone  his  "pro- 
DlT\f  Dube,  Kroeker  and  Par- 
am  *  ridiculous.  David  Porter 
lis  ar  on|V  candidate  who  has 
addressing  himself  to  the 
*"  -  housing,  inflation,  taxes, 
sueS,".„  0{  women  -  instead  of 


status 
>ling 


about  regional  govern- 


t  nresent  more  of  a  case 
mve  than  that.  But  following 
f  civic  election  campaign  has 
"  ,  fascinating  study  in  the 
rj. nKS  of  what  we  call  demo- 
C  The  campaign  has  had  more 
?  its  share  of  fascinating  mo- 

Stroller  Heit,  for  example,  has 
irtLuished  himself  as  a  de- 
Ser  of  all  we  hold  dear  by 
ling  for  a  <!ePosit  to  P^vent 
Jdidates  like  Porter  from  run- 

S  he  outdid  himself  by  de- 
iring  that  he  was  as  good  a 
radian  as  anyone  and  as  in 
ror  of  free  enterprise  as  any- 

e,  And  he  also  likes  apple  pie. 
Airy  Greenberg  has  provided 
i  most  interesting  examples  of 
It  in  mouth  disease.  He  denounc- 
low-rent  housing,  declaring  that 
i  city  couldn't  even  rent  the 
its  already  in  existence.  Which 
11  be  quite  a  revelation  to  the 
41  people  on  the  waiting  list, 
lontroller  Jones  was  very  upset 
it  anyone  would  suggest  that 
ire  was  anything  at  all  under- 
nded  in  accepting  campaign  do- 
tions  from  real  estate  develop- 

f.  It  didn't  seem  to  occur  to 
n  that  the  only  candidates  who 

developers  would  back  are 
ise  who  won't  hurt  the  devel- 
interests.  And  it  didn't 
tur  to  him  that  those  candid- 
is  were  the  oniv  unes  who  can 


mount  large-scale  campaigns,  be- 
cause they  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  the  money. 

A  real  high  point  came  when 
CKOY  announcer  Mac  Lipsonforc- 
ed  five  board  of  control  candid- 
ates to  admit  that  they  got  money 
from  developers.  That  was  at  a 
Kiwanis  Club  luncheon.  The  Ki- 
wanians  just  about  had  kittens: 
they  didn't  think  such  questions 
were  proper.  Of  coursethey didn't, 
they*re  the  ones  that  back  the 
good  candidates. 

There  is  something  of  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  involved  in  the 
newspapers'  labelling  Porter  as 
a  "non-serious"  candidate.  They 
call  him  non-serious,  and  say  he 
doesn't  have  a  chance  to  win,  and 
then  they  limit  their  coverage  of 
his  campaign  to  an  absolute  min- 
imum, which  cuts  down  his 
chances. 

Or  even  better,  they  print  gems 
like  the  Citizen  did  on  Wednes- 
day, in  their  election  supplement, 
stating,  in  terms  that  made  it 
sound  like  an  indirect  quote,  that 
Dave  wants  a  violent  coup  to  over- 
throw the  government  and  impose 
socialism  on  the  majority.  Which 
is  pure  and  simple  garbage.  But 
even  if  they  print  a  retraction, 
they  have  had  the  impact  they 
wanted  to  have. 

Democracy  reallygotagoingover 
at  a  Sandy  Hill  Action  Committee 
meeting  "at  which  all  candidates  for 
mayor  and  board  of  control  spoke. 
During  the  question  period,  the 
chairman  refused  to  allow  Porter 
to  answer  any  questions  at  all. 

But  despite  it  all,  the  campaign 
has  been  successful  in  forcing 
some  issues  into  the  open,  and  in 
getting  a  socialist  alternative  to 
people  in  Ottawa. 

And  like  David  said,  deposit  or 
no  deposit,  Mr.  Heit,  we'll  beback 
next  time.  With  a  slate. 


smith 


was  a  dark  miserable  wet  No- 
mber  evening,  the  rain  was 
liking  my  face  like  individual 
jilts  of  ice.  Suddenly  I  felt  a 
fkening  squelch  beneath  my  left 
>t.  I  took  out  my  flashlight  and 
w  in  its  beam  part  of  a  crushed 
e,  the  rest  of  it  was  still  cling- 
I  to  the  sole  of  my  shoe.  As  1 
«ed  down,  incidentally  giving  the 
™  a  chance  to  trickle  its  de- 
(essing  way  down  my  neck  and 
f»8  my  spine,  I  felt  slightly 
^seated. 

?  that  instant  I  remembered 
H  the  civic  election  s  were  under- 
f  "i  Ottawa,  Which  adds  one 
t™  Piece  of  evidence  to  support 
f  »™ef  that  when  one  is  feeling 
"  »d  dejected  one  usually  has 

ressing  thoughts.  At  least  this 

does. 

tat  is  so  depressing  about  the 
™k  elections? 

H  ?.me  40  a  number  of  the 
■"™tes  on  C.B.C.  radio  show 
"Just  Listen"  it  soon  became 
lor  these  P«>Ple  really  had 
„ree  themselves  to  be  enthus- 
about  anything  other  than 
e  suggestions  and  the  worth  of 
fct°W>°nents.  True,  many  of 
ij~*us  of  iocai  government  can 
""I  that  is  no  reason 
.  ^  Prospective  representa- 

;clousCt  &S  ^ they  Were  semi" 
X!  Meetings!  I  don't  know  who 
a  ^      m  Dut  whoever  it  was 
unl   ate  Ms  head  to  science 
,atureJUe  ^""P'e  ot  a  vacuum 

"S  dMen  candidates  speak 
lue, L°f  »eir  arrival  at  the 
"^ch  means  that  no  one 
* 'heir  attendance  to  hear 
>™didates  for  the  offices 
/«tficaUy  interest  them. 
N  s  *  meetings  were  ar- 
ite8  0  "»t  each  group  of  can- 
ioj  .P'oke  in  the  same  time 
y  ,™ey  would  still  be  inane, 
e  a™  much  too  big,  that  is 
»  on.,  tee  many  speakers.  The 
""Utically  minded  of  us  can 


time 


still  be  affected  by  blistered  back- 
sides. 

To  return  to  the  candidates. 

I  heard  one  woman  on  the  radio 
state  that  she  was  not  making 
any  promise  because  they  are  too 
binding.  That,  dear  lady,  is  part 
of  the  idea  of  election  promises. 
Candidates  makepromises,  or  bet- 
ter still  policy  statements,  so  that 
the  voter  knows  what  the  policy 
alternatives  are.  Perhaps  this  had 
not  been  explained  to  her  in  any  of 
the  political  science  courses  she 
took  at  Carleton  University. 

Most  candidates  do  (I'm  sure, 
hope,  think,  ?)  have  policies.  They 
are  just  shy  about  revealing  them 
in  their  publicity  material. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  they 
have  to  rely  on  the  "media"  to 
get  their  ideas  across  to  those 
who  do  not  attend  public  meetings. 
In  this  situation  I  feel  bound  to 
advise  the  candidates  to  keep  a 
careful  eye  on  the  Citizen. 

Take  for  example  the  outright 
lies  printed  by  the  Citizen  about 
David  Porter.  An  article  on  Port- 
er that  appeared  on  68  of  Wed- 
nesday's Citizen  states  that  Port- 
er "doubts  that  a  majority  of 
Canadians  ever  will  support  an 
extreme  socialist  philosophy  vol- 
untarily." The  article  goes  on 
to  strongly  imply  that  he  (Port- 
er) would  impose  his  will  by  vio- 
lence on  the  people. 

This  is  a  total  fabrication  in- 
vented in  the  sick  and  reaction- 
ary imagination  of  some  typical 
Citizen  writer.  It  is  possible  of 
course  that  the  writer  is  not  de- 
liberately lying  but  is  merely  lazy, 
incompetent  and  altogether  dere- 
lict. Either  way  the  effect  is  the 
same. 

Finally  I  would  feel  much  less 
depressed  about  this  election  if 
the  candidates  were  to  wake  up 
and  act  as  if  they  really  wanted 
to  be  elected.  I  would  be  ecstatic 
if  David  Porter  achieved  3%  of  the 
vote. 
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1969  N.U.G.  By-Election  Results 


Faculty  Board, 
Department, 
Institute  or 
School 

Anthropology 


Mathematics 


Constituency 

2nd  year  K  I  I 

2nd  year  majors 
3rd  year  majors 
2nd  S  3rd  year 

4  th  year 
2nd  year  S  ft  H 

2nd  year  H  ft  H 
3rd,  4th  and  graduate 


2nd  year  HI  K 
3rd  year  M  ft  R 


No.  to 
be  Elected 


3rd  year  H  ft  H 


2nd  year  H  ft  H 
3rd  year  H  ft  H 

4  th  year 
1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 

2nd  year  M  ft  H 
2nd  year  M  &  H 


3rd  year  H  ft  H 

2nd  ft  3rd  year 

3rd  year  H  &  H 
2nd  year  majora 
3rd  year  majors 

2nd  year  H  ft  H 
3rd  year  and  4th  year 

1st  year  M.A. 
final  year  M.A. 

Arts  Dlv.II 
Engineering 
Science 


1st  year,  having 
spent  one  year 
at  Carleton 


Candidates 


Don  Staahick 
Allan  Horner 

Rick  Pratt 
'  Peter  Krell 


E.  Ponamarenko 
A.  Slrko 
H.  Webber 


No.  ot  Votes 
Received  Turnout 


acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 

acclamation 
acclamation 

acclanatlon 


acclamation 


John  Delroy 
"Harry  Chartrand** 

Meyer  Burs te In 


"Robert  Caswell** 
**Josef  Cornu" 
**Tom  Davis** 
"Zakarla  El-Ramly" 

William  Garvin 

Sandy  Lee 
**Ian  McColgan** 

Todd  Pennington 
**Shashikant  Solanki** 

Michael  Torontou 
"Graham  White** 


"Wayne  Goodyear** 
Marion  Millar 
Invalid 


3ft. 4t  „ 
acclamation 


Gail  La  rose 


Dieter  FoesBel 


Neil  MacLeod 


B.J.  Eatton 


Gerald  Johnson 
Bob  Flynn 


acclamation 
acclamation 


acclomailon 


„„,„:      I-    n,,  Cl.  1.  tb>  F.oulC,  .1  ™  ■«*«  »»  °»  "  * 

2.   n.  of       p-rc-ci-  ~p~..u««  »«  ">"»"  d"'  " 

the  "scuff  lna"  of  the  ballot  boxaa. 
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le  Hibou 


No  profound  involvement 


by  peter  Lanyon 

It  was  a  rather  pleasant  evening 
that  was  spent  at  le  Hibou  oa 
Tuesday  night,  but  not,  in  my 
books,  an  exciting  one. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Odetta 
has  an  exceptionally  well-control- 
led and  powerful  voice,  but  one 
gets  the  impression thereis  some- 
thing lacking  in  her  performance. 
Perhaps  she  is  a  little  restrain- 
ed. Compared  with  people  like 
Sonny  Terry  and  Brownie  McGhee 
she  has  little  of  the  stage  per- 
sonality and  "oomph"  that  seem 
to  make  the  blues  the  best  medium 
of  communication  between  a  sing- 
er and  a  youthful  Ottawa  audience. 

Yet  while  there  was  little  of  the 
handclapping  and  footstompingthat 
has  greeted  other  blues  musicians, 
Odetta  at  the  end  of  the  second 
set  came  back  smiling  when  the 
lengthy  applause  beckoned  her  for 
an  encore. 

Although  there  was  little  profound 
involvement  evident  on  the  audi- 
ence's part,  the  hush  that  sur- 
rounded her  voice  and  guitar  was 
one  of  quiet  interest. 


While  Odetta  lacks  the  sparkle 
of  Terry  and  McGhee,  she  does 
inject  more  music  into  the  blues 
than  the  two  Georgia-bom  men. 
To  the  tonic,  dominant  and  sub- 
dominant  chords  are  added  relat- 
ed minors  and  a  more  lively  rhy- 
thmical accompaniment. 

Besides  the  blues,  one  hears 
in  her  music  the  influence  of 
negro  spirituals  and  of  all  things, 
Winnie  the  Pooh.  Talking  verse 
written  by  A.A.  milne,  Odetta  has 
created  a  children's  song  of  re- 
markable charm,  to  my  mind  the 
best  piece  of  the  evening. 

Looking  at  Odetta  in  totality, 
perhaps  this  idea  is  closest  to 
the  truth  -  she  has  an  excellent 
blues  voice  but  somehow  lacks 
the  blues  personality.  Between 
songs  her  diction  becomes  too 
clear,  her  patter  too  polished. 
Rarely  do  American  blues  singers 
show  an  active  (or  passive)  in- 
terest in  A.A.  Milne. 

Indeed  one  wonders  which  is  the 
real  Odetta  -  the  gutsy,  bluesy 
one  that  sings,  or  thegentle  slight- 
ly restrained  one  who  talks. 


A  collection  of  loonie 


Perhaps  a  little  restrained. 


Opus 


Progressive  hick  opens  new  Opus 


FRASER  AND  DEBOLT 
by  Lee  Shepherd 
Opus  opened  last  weekend  at  their 
new  location  on  164  Laurier  Ave. 
West  with  a  trio  of  musicians 
named  Fraser  and  Denolt,  It  is 
certainly  an  impressive  beginning 
for  Opus'  new  club.  The  three 
musicians,  Allen  Fraser,  Donna 
Marie  Debolt,  and  Ian  Guenther, 
from  such  diverse  groups  as 
Breakfast,  Toronto  Elevator  and 
Skip  Prokop's  Lighthouse  respec- 
tively each  contribute  individual 
musical  ideas,  culminating  in  the 
original  and  refreshing  music  ex- 
plored by  the  band.  Their  simple 
but  somewhat  complex  style  in- 
trigued me  the  most.  They  com- 
bined flat  guitar  work  with  the 
classical  rock  violin  playing  of 
Ian  Guenther.  Playing  music  loose- 
ly defined  as  "progressive  hicks" 
Fraser  and  Debolt  put  over  a 
slight  country  sound  without  in- 
volving themselves  in  the  unique 
sound  of  country  music.  In  fact, 
throughout  the  night,  both  guitar- 
ists remained  in  the  flat  pick 
chording  space  and  only  once  or 
twice  even  bothered  to  move  to 
finger  picking  or  any  sort  of  one 


string  runs  or  phrases. 

Vocally,  Fraser  and  Debolt  relied 
on  control  and  arrangements  rath- 
er than  complex  harmonic  struc- 
tures. Singing  between  the  male 
and  female  guitarists  of  the  group 
rested  mainly  in  unison  lines  and 
contrasting  voices  showing  a  good 
deal  of  professionalism.  Fraser 
and  Debolt  alternated  between  re- 
arrangements of  numbers  to  in- 
credibly appealing  original  num- 
bers by  Donna  Marie, 

The  greatest  asset  of  the  group 
was  by  far  their  dynamics,  as  they 
swung  from  vocal  lows  to  con- 
trolled, powerful  highs,  sympath- 
etically backed  with  the  sombre 
sounding  violin,  and  liberally  in- 
terspersed with  effective  stops 
in  arrangement. 

On  rearrangements,  Fraser  and 
Debolt  excelled  in  two  composi- 
tions by  Lennon  McCartney,  Don't 
Let  Me  Down  and  Get  Back  and 
then  moved  to  a  terribly  mutil- 
ated version  of  the  Band's  The 
Weight.  Armstrong  Tourist  Home 
was  the  best  of  the  totally  ori- 
ginal numbers  containing  haunt- 
ing, spectre-like  vocal  harmony 
lines,  finely  syncopated  single  note 
violin  work,  and  solid  lyrics 


Fraser  and  Debolt's  finest  effort 
of  the  evening  however  was  the 
musical  adaptation  of  a  poem  pen- 
ned by  a  friend  in  Toronto,  en- 
titled, What's  In  It  For  Me.  The 
musical  composition  related  per- 
fectly to  the  theme  and  content 
of  the  lyrics.  There  was  excellent 
courtesy  between  the  guitars,  one 
playing  the  standard  majors  as 
the  other  worked  various  ninths 
in  and  around  the  basic  progres- 
sion. The  song  opened  with  the  best 
use  of  violin  phrasing  all  night. 
The  vocals  were  sung  with  great 
subjective  feeling  and  collectively 
the  song  invoked  thegreatest  emo- 
tional involvement  of  the  evening. 

Individually  the  three  musicians 
in  Fraser  and  Debolt  '.vould  not 
make  it  alone.  Together  they  form 
a  unit  completely  refreshing,  vit- 
ally alluring.  On  stage  they  radiate 
confidence,  enjoyment  and  they 
never  forget  to  let  the  audience 
have  a  good  time. 


THE  PRODUCERS  THOROUGHLY 
MODERN  MILLIE  ^  THE  MAYFAIR 

by  Alf  Cryderman 

If  you're  neurotic  or  feeling  par- 
anoid about  upcoming  exams  or 
anything  stay  away  from  The  Pro- 
ducers. If  insanity  is  contagious 
you're  bound  to  be  infected  by 
the  collection  of  loonies  that  pop- 
ulate this  film. 

However,  if  you  are  stable  and 
your  sense  of  humour  will  not 
mind  putting  up  with  a  modicum  of 
bad  taste  don't  miss  it. 

Chief  looney  in  the  bin  is  Zero 
Mostel  as  a  Broadway  producer 
who  teams  up  with  a  neurotic 
accountant,  played  with  aplomb 
by  Gene  Wilder,  to  undertake  a 
devious  hoax.  What  they  plan  is  to 
produce  a  sure  flop  on  the  stage, 
a  play  so  bad  it  can  do  naught 
else  but  fold  the  first  night. 

Why,  you  ask?  If  it  flops  they 
don't  have  to  pay  any  profits  to 
the  backers,  a  horde  of  little  old 
ladies  charmed  out  of  their  money 
by  Mostel.  And  since  they  col- 
lected many  times  what  it  cost  to 
produce  the  play  they  reap  a  clear 
but  dishonest  profit. 

They  come  up  with  a  play  called 
Springtime  for  Hitler,  written  by 
a  demented  Kenneth  Mars  as  a 
fanatic  Nazi  who  wants  to  show 
people  that  Hitler  was  really  a 
nice  guy.  The  play  is  directed  by 
a  transvRsritp  and  the  lead  (Hit- 
ler) is  played  by  Dick  Shawn  as 
hip,  beat-type  L.S.D.  Of  course 
the  play  is  a  great  success. 
All  this  mania  is  written  and 
directed  by  Mel  Brooks  (the  fellow 
responsible  for  the  Get  SMart 
series)  and  except  for  some  con- 
tent of  dubious  taste  and  a  weak 
ending  it  is  excellently  done. 
If  your  grandmother  or  kid 
brother  (under  the  age  of  nine) 
is  in  town  this  weekend  you  can 
take  them  to  see  Thoroughly 
Modern  Millie  at  the  Mayfair.  Bet- 
ter yet,  just  send  them  or  leave 
after  The  Producers  and  mset 
them  later  at  your  favourite  bar 
(dairy  or  other). 

Too  long  by  half,  photographed 
in  deluxe  wide  screen  color,  bland 
music  provided  by  such  greats 
as  Sammy  Cahn,  Jimmy  Van  Heu- 
sen,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Andre 
Previn  (who  must  have  all  been 
clumming),  and  directed  at  par  by 
George  Roy  Hill,  Millie  is  some- 


The  American  mistakes 


The  non-bashing  blues 


THE  TURNING  POINT, 
JOHN  MAYALL 

by  Lydia  Dotto 

John  Mayall  comes  on  strong  in 
his  new  album,  The  Turning  Point 
Strong,  that  is,  but  not  loud,  for 
the  performer  hasgathered around 
him  a  "blues  without bashing"band 

which  features  sax,  flute,  tambour- 
ine, harmonica  and  various  acous- 
tic guitars.  There  is  a  deliberate 
and  noticeable  absence  of  drums, 
amps,  and  electric  guitars,  except 
for  the  bass  which  provides  the 
body  the  music  lacks  without 
drums. 

This  non-noisey  blues  gives  May- 
all  a  chance  to  say  what  he  wants 
to  say.  And  what  he  wants  to  say 
is  often  very  well  worth  listening 
to: 

THE  LAWS  MUST  CHANGE  ("a 
few  personal  observations  on  po- 
lice vs.  youth  and  the  drug  situ- 
ation"): A  call  for  a  little  less 
prejudice  on  youth's  side  of  the 
fence  -  "You're  screaming  at 
policemen/But  they're  only  doing 
their  gig."  A  call  for  a  little 
rationality  -  "The  time  must  sure- 
ly come  for  the  laws  to  fit  their 
times/While  the  law  is  standing/ 
You  got  to  open  up  your  mind", 
and  "Laws  must  change  someday, 
but  it's  gonna  take  some  time." 


SO  HARD  TO  SHARE  ("patricia 
and  the  possessive  'old  man'  who 
stood  in  our  way"):  This  song, 
even  more  than  the  others,  shows 
John  Mayall  is  not  afraid  to  share 
his  life  and  feeling  with  his  aud- 
ience. For  him,  performing  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  not  holding  back 
the  pain  and  the  joy  he  is  capable 
of  feeling.  The  result  is  that  he 
comes  across  a  deeply  human 
artist.  ■ 


FOUR  PLAYS  ;  ARTS  CENTRE 

by  Gerry  Lavalle 

Jean-Claude  van  Italie's  four 
plays,  presented  at  the  National 
Arts  Centre,  equal  anti- 
Americanism. 

"Almost  Like  Being"  deals  with 
the  great  quest  for  the  almighty 
buck,  and  it  doesn't  matter  how 
it's  made.  Once  made,  as  the  play 
demonstrates,  and  a  person  is  a 
financial  success,  he  is  free  to 
do  what  he  wants  regardless  of 
its  candy-coated  phoniness. 

"I'm  Really  Here"  portrays  the 
presumption  and  danger  in  the 


Timeless  and  powerful 


ULYSSES,  THEELMDALE 

by  Barrie  Young 

ULYSSES,  now  showing  at  the  Elm- 
dale  theatre  is  a  movie  of  time- 
lessness  and  great  lyric  power. 
Made  several  years  ago,  it  has 
come  and  gone  locally,  each  time 
attracting  converts  to  James  Joyce 
(no  more  faithful  representation 
of  his  work  is  possible)  and  just 
generally  captivating  viewers. 

In  many  ways,  Ulysses  is  a  mod- 
ern counterpart  to  that  classic 
of  the  thirties  which  is  still  play- 
ing, Gone  With  the  Wind.  Both  are 
immaculate  re-creations  of  their 
respective  books  and  both  stand 
out  as  epics  of  movie  making. 
Both  see  vast  landscapes  (both 


geographic  and  social)  micro- 
cosmically  through  central  her- 
oes. Just  as  Butler's  "damn" 
shocked  movie  goers  in  the  thir- 
ties, "fuck"  from  the  lips  of 
Molly  Bloom  raised  many  ear- 
drums in  the  midst  of  our  "I 
Am  Curious"  cinema  revolution. 
But  the  two  movies  cannot  be 
compared  too  deeply,  for  Ulysses 

will  never  have  the  immense  pop- 
ular appeal  of  Gone  With  the  Wind. 
Joyce  is  too  intellectual,  he  makes 
his  readers  and  viewers  work 

damned  hard  even  to  follow  Bloom 
and  Co.  through  the  streets  of 
Dublin.  The  only  work  involved 

with  Wind  is  to  keep  one's  girl- 
friend's tears  from  flooding  the 
theatre. 


theory  of  the  infallibility  of  Amer- 
ican superiority. 

In  "Motel",  from  "America  Hur- 
rah", we  see  the  careless  and 
destructive  regard  which  people 
have  for  one  another's  property. 

"Interview",  also  from  "Amer- 
ican Hurrah",  is  the  highlight  of 
the  evening.  It  is  a  clever,  per- 
haps brilliant  play.  Interview  is 
a  kinetic  sculpture  of  motion  and 
sound  presenting  the  fast,  cold  and 
brutally  indifferent  mask  of  Amer- 
ican  reality. 

The  Stratford  Theatre  Company's 
production  of  the  four  plays  pro- 
vides additional  theatrical  excite- 
ment beyond  the  impact  of  the 
author's  theme.  Van  Italie's  mes- 
sage is  understood. 

The  prime  purpose  of  theatre 
is  to  move  and  stir  people  rather 
than  to  make  them  think. 

The  highly  trained  voices  of  the 
Stratford  performers  carry  the 
staccato  credenzas  of  fragmented 
phrases  to  an  inhuman  pitch  and 
pace. 

The  four  plays  by  Van  Italie 
will  be  presented  in  the  Studio 
theatre  of  the  National  Arts  Centre 
until  December  6. 


si 

thing  it  will  not  hurt  at  alitor 
It's  like  one  of  those  terX5, 
musicals  from  the  50's,  all  eh 
and  wholesomeness,  even  k1' 
it's  concerned  with  somethin  ^ 
unwholesome  as  white  slave t  ^ 
ing.  However  the  movie  redp^' 
itself  by  not  taking  itself  serin  s 
ly;  it  probably  realized  it 


do  little  else. 


ould 


Taken  on  its  low  commQn  a 
nominator  as  a  movie  for  u^' 
and  lowbrow  grandmothers  £•  i 
all  nicely  done  with  Julie  AndrI 13 
being  her  charming  self  i 
Fox  the  Prince  Charming, 
Tyler  Moore  the  sweet  innoc^l 
John  Gavin  the  empty  dream  mi  j 
and  Carol  Channing  (probably  t£  I 
best  in  this  lot)  as  the  w^ul 
wealthy.  cltH 
It's  all  about  their  ever-afte 
romances  and  their  entanglemJi 


with  a  white  slave  racket  i 
their  landlady.  Rather  like  a: 
Edwards  (The  Great  Race)  or  Ken ! 
Annakin  (Those  Magnificent  1%  I 
in  Their  Flying  Machines)  movie 
without  even  that  much  humour 


At  Opus  This  Week 

Bill  Stevenson 

Nov.  27,  28,  29 

tundty  music-thynpe 

4  Laurier        Baron  deBoeuf 


november  28-  30 


odelta 


concerts 

triday  and  Saturday 
8,  10  and  12  p.m. 
sunday  8  and  10  p.m. 
arter  hours 
friday,  november  28 
Saturday,  november  29 
1  a.m.  to  4  ajn. 


murray  mclauchlan 

p  lus 
mantra 

(darcy  draper,  dick  kelde 
&  pierre  fauteux) 

le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 


'  Theofre  I 


,  Univ 


Today  and  Saturday 

THOROUGHLY  MODERN 
MILLIE 

"THE  PRODUCERS"   -   Ze.o  Mostel  -  Adult 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIOE 

234-3403   . 


Sfarf/ng  Mondoyl    MAYERLING  -  Adult 

Omar  Sharif,  James  Mason,  Catherine  Deneuve 
plus  'THE  SUBJECT  WAS  ROSES'- Adult 


talented 


but.. 


Hoop  birds  fade  in  stretch 


Don  Curry 

esS  I  have  to  convince  them 
*  games  are  40  minutes  long, 
t  31.*' 

nfLfd  Raven  basketball  coach 


that  » 
and  not  di, 
cn  said 

grown  as  he  lit  a  cigarette 


pick  ■ 
and  f 


ared  to  discuss  the  prob- 
squad  has  had  so  far. 


'SVent  onto  say  that  he  felt  the 
VfjS  should  be  undefeated  in  their 
mes  against  Canadian  teams  so 
r  this  season,  but  they  just  seem 
[  go  cold  in  the  last  quarter. 
* *  ti-Tate  Saturday's  Loyola  game 
instance,"  he  said.  "We  were 
A«ninating  the  play  all  the  way  and 
then 


we  just  went  cold  and  lost  our 
empo.  We  went  0-for-12  from  the 
^ul  line  in  the  last  quarter." 
in  that  contest,  which  the  Ravens 
ost  79"67  after  blowuiS  a  60-45 
ourtti  quarter  lead,  the  Ravens 
ad  more  rebounds,  more  points 
wfl,  the  floor,  and  more  steals 
dan  the  Warriors,  who  inci- 
entallyi  are  for  a^  intents  and 
imposes  a  100  per  cent  Ameri- 
an  team. 

penis  Schuthe  led  the  Ravens 
rfth  25  points,  Dave  Medhurst  had 
12,  Dave  Montagano  10,  Hugh  Reid 
;  Ian  Kelley  4 and  Bill  Buchanan  2. 
Tom  Profeno  led  the  Loyola  at- 
Bck  with  16  points,  Jim  Ivey  and 
id  Lewis  were  both  good  for  15, 
Hugh  Reid  had  his  worst  game  to 
ate  going  one-for-nine  from  the 
;oor  and  three-for-10  from  the 
)ul  line. 

The  team  as  a  whole  shot  for  a 
t  per  cent  averagefromthefloor, 

Robins 
V-ball 

Karen  Thatcher 

ast  Thursday  night  the  Carleton 
lobins  volleyball  team  opened 
heir  inter-collegiate  competition 
i  a  hard  fought  battle  against 
ttaiva  U.,  eventually  losing  the 
latch  3  games  to  2. 
Carleton  won  the  first  two  games 
id  the  girls  were  looking  for  an 
isy  victory  in  the  best  of  five 
eries. 

Hie  girls  were  playing  as  a  team 
id  they  gave  captain  Gail  Smith 
16  chance  to  do  some  well  placed 
liking.  Gail  had  tremendous  ball 
introl  and  her  serves  managed 
find  the  weak  spots  in  the 
Position. 

'he  Ottawa  U.  team  was  giving 
i  some  stiff  competition  in  spik- 
!  and  general  ball  handling,  but 
"meton  took  the  first  two  games 
■12  and  15-7. 

the  third  game  Ottawa  U.  pulled 
elf  together  and  put  Carleton 
serious  trouble.  Monika  Pieper 
[  did  some  very  impressive 
mng  and  the  Garnets  piled  up 
kS^*  to  Car'eton's  12. 
f  ™  fourth  game  Ottawa  U.  began 
P™n«  as  a  team  and  in  spite  of 
W  Ann  Roe's  impressive  spike 
rajng  they  won  the  game  15-10. 

the  fifth  and  deciding  game 
rSS.  McFe"!ey  and  Betty  Ann 
«  tooth  from  Carleton)  did  some 
™  tell  placing  and  at  one  point 

hers'ejf Se*  "P  "  beautiful  play 
f,a  team  however  the  Robins 
,iaPpear  too  organized  and 
.  "ttawa  U.  was  pulling  itself 
Jrt  AJ*6  sceme<l  to  be  'ailing 
kin'  y^wa  U.  capitalized  on 
•?  »2i'stal<es       won  016  S31"3 
■       the  series  3  games  to  2. 


which  is  about  par,  and  45  per 
cent  from  the  foul  line,  which  is 
slightly  off  from  their  76  per  cent 
average.  They  also  out-rebounderl 
Loyola  59-41. 

But  the  Loyola  game  ended  their 
exhibition  season  and  tonight  they 
open  their  regular  Ontario  Quebec 
Athletic  Association  schedule  by 
playing  the  McGill  Redmenin 
Montreal. 

Brown  scouted  McGill  Tuesday 
night  when  they  toyed,  with 
Bishop's.  They  have  Pete  Brodeur 
back  from  last  year's  squad,  who 
is  one  of  the  finest  outside  shoot- 
ers in  Canada.  They  also  have 
Geoff  Mace,  who  was  the  backup 
centre  for  the  Birds  two  seasons 
ago. 

Newcomers  to  the  squad  also  in- 
clude Bill  Holt,  a  former  Ontario 
St.  Lawrence  League  star  with  the 
MacDonald  Clansmen  who  will  be 
taking  one  of  the  guard  spots,  a 
6'1"  guard  from  the  U.S.  by  the 
name  of  Mayr,  a  6'5"  post-man 
named  Beaupre  and  a  6'10"  Amer- 
ican who  played  football  and  bas- 
ketball for  West  Virginia. 

When  asked  if  McGill  would  be 
our  strongest  competition  in  OQAA 
play  this  season  Brown  said  they 
would  be  tough,  but  Queen's  is  also 
a  much  improved  team  from  last 
year. 

Assistant  coach  Pat  O'Brien 
scouted  them  this  week  and  ob- 
served that  all  their  players  from 
last  year,  including  five-year  man 


Ron  Walsh,  are  back,  and  theyhave 
added  two  top  players,  one  from 
Michigan  and  one  from  Simon 
Fraser  University, 

But  the  Birds  have  a  few  players 
of  their  own  and  should  be  right 
in  the  thick  of  the  fight  for  top 
spot.  Coach  Brown  is  looking  for 
a  balanced  attack  this  season,  and 
statistics  so  far  have  shown  he 
has  just  that,  Dave  Medhurst  has 
been  averaging  17pointspergame 
Hugh  Reid  16  and  Denis  Schuthe 

"I'll  be  counting  on  30  to  40 
points  per  game  from  the  inside," 
said  Brown.  Much  of  this  should  be 
provided  by  Medhurst  and  Reid 
as  Schuthe  will  be  taking  more 
outside  shots. 

"I'm  also  counting  on  Ian  Kelley 
and  Tom  Ryan  to  improve.  Kelley 
is  starting  to  shoot  better  and 
I'm  trying  to  give  Ryan  more 
court  time." 

*  -    •  • 

The  Ravens  will  have  the  honor 
of  taking  part  in  the  first  Cana- 
dian university  game  to  be  tele- 
vised live  and  in  its  entirety  on 
the  CBC  national  network.  They 
will  meet  the  University  of  Dal- 
housie  in  Halifax  December  20  for 
that  one. 

*  *  * 

Raven  basketball  and  hockey  fans 
should  once  again  be  reminded  to 
stay  tune  to  radio  station  CKPM 
for  complete  results  of  games 
played  both  home  and  away. 


The  Ravens  are  head  and  shoulders  above  this  opposition— but  the 
ball  won't  go  in  the  basket. 

Robins  8  ball 


Hockey 
Carleton  vs  Ottawa  U- 
Civic  Centre 

Tuesday  Dec.  2,  8.00  p.m. 

Wrestling  Practices 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays 
7.30  p.m. 
Fight  for  Carleton 


Doreen  C  unningham 

This  weekend  the  Robins  open 
their  schedule  against  MacDonald 
College  and  Sir  George  Williams 
University,  in  Montreal. 

The  games  are  to  be  played  at 
8:30  p.m.  on  Friday  night,  and 
11:30  on  Saturday  morning. 

Last  weekend  the  Robins  were 
not  too  successful  in  their  two 
games  in  Sudbury,  but  they  gained 
a  lot  of  experience  and  found  out 
what  is  going  to  be  required  to 
make  a  winning  team  this  year. 
Quote  to  live  and  play  by:  A  moral 
victory  is  like  kissing  your 
brother. 
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Manitoba  takes 
College  Bowl 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  The  Univer- 
sity of  Manitoba  Bisons  utilized 
a  powerful  running  attack  direct- 
ed by  QB  Bob  Kraemar  to  cap- 
ture the  1969  College  Bowl  with 
a  24-15  victory  over  McGill  Un- 
iversity Redmen  at  Varsity  Stad- 
ium Friday  night. 
McGill  took  the  OQAA-SIFL  title 
with  a  6-1  record  and  then  advanc- 
ed to  the  College  Bowl  with  a 
with  a  20-8  victory  over  Atlantic 
Conference  Champions  University 
of  New  Brunswick. 
Manitoba  was  undefeated  in  the 
W1AC  and  defeated  University  of 
Windsor  Lancers  41-7in  the  West- 
ern Bowl. 

Bisons  picked  up  all  their  points 
in  the  first  half  on  three  touch- 
downs and  a  field  goal  and  led 
M-K  at  half  time. 


RAVEN  OF  THE  WEEK 


Bob  Eccles 
All-Canadian  linebacker 


the  Carleton 

sports 


Cursed  bottle  throwers 


At  Carleton 's  last  home  hockey 
game  som-*  idiot  threw  a  beer 
bottle  on  the  ice. 

Just  why  the  bottle  was  thrown 
is  questionable. 

Maybe  the  individual  was  trying 
to  show  off,  maybe  he  was  trying 
to  kill  somebody. 

Luckily  he  missed.  Luckily  for 
the  hockey  players,  luckily  for 
him. 

He  was  hustled  off  by  the  Ot- 
tawa Police,  but  they  would  not 
tell  The  Carleton  whether  or  not 
he  was  officially  charged. 
Unfortunately  nobody  seems  to 
know  this  individual's  name. 

The  hockey  coach  Bryan  Kealey 
and  his  players  would  probably 
like  to  meet  this  charming  fellow 
and  have  a  lively  discussion  on 
the  fineart  of  beer-bottle  throwing. 

Beer  bottle  throwers  belong  to 
an  interesting  sub-culture  of  so- 
ciety. Luckily  for  athletes  there 
are  only  a  few  of  them  about. 


Sports  Editorial  by  Gary  Maffett 

letic  department  would  line  io 
sponsor  a  beer-bottle  throwers 
convention  and  "meet  the  athletes 
day". 

This  convention  will  be  held  at 
any  time  that  is  convient  to  you, 
beer-bottle  throwers,  Carleton's 
athletes  would  like  to  know  you 
much,  much  better! 


One  more  note  on  the  fans  at  the 
hockey  game. 

Without  trying  to  sound  like  some- 
body's mother,  it  should  be  noted 
that  a  chorus  of  Carleton  students 
imploring  Laval  players  to  engage 
in  questionable  and  physically  im- 
possible past-tim^s  is  a  little 
bit  juvenile. 

The  Ravens  have  a  winner  this 
year.  In  two  games  they  have 
scored  20  goals  and  allowed  only 
one.  They  play  a  good  brand  of 
hockey  -  the  kind  everybody  likes 
to  watch,  even  kindly  little  old 
ladies. 


Their  natural  habitat  is  lara6_^nllSing  rem^arks  from  the  fans 
■ike    a^    0  university  sports 

scene,   but  no  one  has  to  foul- 


crowds  from  which  they  can  strike 
with  anonimity.  They  are  not  easily 
identified  when  clothed  but  their 
skin  colouring  has  a  definite  yel- 
low tinge. 

They  are  a  definite  minority 
around  this  university,  and  it  is 
a  policy  of  this  newspaper  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  minorities. 

Bearing  this  in  mind.  The  Carle- 
ton sports  department,  in  co- 
operation with  the  university'sath- 


mouth  to  be  humourous. 

If  a  nice  kindly  little  old  lady, 
or  anybody  else  wants  to  watch 
a  hockey  game  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so  in  peace  -  they  paid 
more  to  get  hvtHa'n  \you  did. 

How  would  you  like  it  if  you  took 
your  little  brother  to  a  Raven 
game  and  when  you  got  home  he 
said  "Hey  mommy,  I  learned  a 
new  word  today.  !" 


Stick  birds  drop  Queens 


Deiidre  McKenne 


Coach  Keaiey  watcnes  as  tus  ice  birds  apply  pressure. 


Tom  Sterritt 

Last  year  at  this  time  Carleton's 
hockey  Ravenshadonemajorprob- 
lem.  They  couldn't  score  goals. 

This  year  it's  a  different  story. 
After  just  two  regular  season 
games  the  Ravens  have  already 
notched  20  goals.  Last  weekend  at 
Queens  they  pushed  their  count 
to  that  number  as  they  humiliated 
the  Gaels  13-0. 
The  Gaels  were  just  no  match  for 
the  Ravens,  who  scorer)  at  will. 
They  led  3-0  after  the  first  period, 
8-0  after  two  and  scored  five 
more  in  the  third. 

Bill  Earle  led  the  Ravens  again 
last  weekend  as  he  netted  two 
goals  and  added  four  assists. 
Wayne  Small  got  three  and  Jim 
Wilson  also  added  a  pair.  Single 
markers  went  lo  Doug  Drummonrl, 
Curly  Gordon,  Bill  McDonnell, 
John  Heslop,  Wayne  Stanley  and 
Tom  Barkley.  Wes  Peters  was  the 
only  forward  who  failed  to  score, 
Andy  Molino  recorded  the  shut- 
out as  he  turned  aside  30  shots. 
Jim  Wilson  joined  Curly  Gordon 
and  Bill  Earle,  replacing  the  re- 
tired Jim  Keon.  The  line  managed 
five  goals,  a  commendable  job. 

Keon  quit  the  club  last  week  in 
order  to  join  the  Syracuse  Stars, 
an  intermediate  club  which  is 
playing  in  this  area  thisyear.  Keon 


was  expected  to  give  the  Ravens 
extra  offensive  punch  this  year 
and  no  dtubt  his  presence  will  be 
missed.  Just  the  same  Jim  Wilson 
is  no  slouch  in  his  own  regard 
and  he  proved  he  can  come  up 
with  the  big  points  In  the  game 
with  Queens  last  weekend. 

Bryan  Kealey  has  also  con- 
firmed that  Derek  Holmes  will 
not  be  playing  for  the  Ravens 
this  season.  The  former  captain 
of  the  eastern  based  National  team 
will  probably  pursue  that  same  end 
again  In  the  near  future. 

Tonight  the  Ravens  are  at  McGill 
for  a  game  with  the  Redmen.  The 
big  game  however,  will  be  on 
Tuesday  evening  whai  they  are 
hosted  by  their  cross  town  rivals 
from  Ottawa  I'.,  at  the  Civic 
Centre. 

After  a  dismal  finish  last  year, 
the  Gee  Gees  seem  to  have  come 
up  with  a  winning  combination 
this  season. 

The  Gee  Gees  are  undefeated 
in  league  play  thus  far  and  are 
boasting  one  of  the  strongest  de- 
fensive units  in  the  circuit.  The 
brother  act  of  Bert  and  Bob  Aube 
along  with  Bob  Arnott  have  given 
the  Zoo  a  solid  scoring  punch. 

That's  Ravens  vs  Ottawa  U,  on 
Tuesday  at  S:00  p.m. 
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Know  your  N.U.G.  representatives 


Religion 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Phil  Charney 

2.  Elizabeth  Fletcher 

3rd  and  4th  year 

1.     Francis  Kirkwood 


Russian 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.    Vacant  at  present 
3rd  and  4th  year 

1.     Vacant  at  present 


Sociology 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Mike  Atkins 

2.  Ian  Kimmerly 

3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Barry  Pond 

2.  Ian  Wales 

4th  year 

1.     Eamon  Hoey 


Biology 

2nd  year  majors 

1.  Dan  Stashick 
3rd  year  majors 

1.  Allan  Homer 
2nd  and  3rd  year  honours 

1.    Rick  Pratt 
4th  year 

1.  Peter  Krell 
Graduates 

1.    Klaus  Brasch 

Chemistry 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Catherine  King 

2.  Ronald  Jackson 

3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Steve  Feiner 
4th  year 

1.  John  Arnason 
Graduates 

1.    Paul  Baker 

Geology 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.    Marilyn  Sawers 
3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Alan  Hicken 
4th  year 

1.  Garth  Burton 
Graduates 

1.    Edward  Sawford 


Faculty  of  Arts 


213  Strathcona  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 
721  Hamlet  Road,  Ottawa  8 


18  Somerset  St.W.,  Apt.  1, -Ottawa  4 


235-1353 
733-9  310 


1st  year  M.A. 

1.  Gerald  Johnson 

2.  Bob  Flynn 

Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
2nd  year 


1795  Baseline  Road,  Ottawa  5 
2443  Clementine  Blvd.,  Ottawa  S 


731- 


114  Carling  Ave.,  Ottawa  1,  Apt.  3 
192  Primrose  Ave.,  Ottawa  4 


232-  8815 

233-  7544 


1186  Shillington  Ave.,  Apt.  4,  Ottawa  3  725-2489 
305  Renfrew  House  237-4007 


1.  Larry  Clark 

2.  Pamela  Rebin 

3rd  and  4th  year 
1.     Eric  Morse 
Spanish 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Linda  Moncur 
3rd,  4th  and  graduates 

1.    Katherine  Carruthers 
St.  Pat's 

1.     Vacant  at  present 


First  year 

1.    Mike  Hennessy 


404  Elgin  St.,  Ottawa  4,  Apt.  12 


Room  328C  Glengarry  House 

21  Woodmount  Cresc. ,  Ottawa  5 

73  Oakridge  Blvd.,  Ottawa  5 

Room  407  Glengarry  House 

360  Chapel  St.,  Apt.  8,  Ottawa  2 


1227  Willowdale,  Ottawa  8 
1167  Tara  Drive,  Ottawa  5 


110  Marlborough,  Apt.  4,  Ottawa  2 

2  Orrin  Ave.,  Ottawa  3 

176  Russell  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Ottawa  2 


Part-time 

1.    Vacant  at  present 


Faculty  of  Science 


237-4233 
224-4585 
224-1594 
237-4241 
234-3832 


733-4801 
728-6687 


237-0472 
728-2419 
232-2971 


820  Chenier  Ave.,  Ottawa  13  729-0543 

172  McClellan  Road,  Ottawa  6  829-2687 

2588  Regina  St.,  Ottawa  14  829-3453 

1168  Meadowlands  Dr.,  Apt.  610,  Ottawa  5  224-4834 


Special 

1.     Ron  DiLabio 

Mathematics 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Brian  Collins 

2.  Ray  Mathieu 

3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Neil  MacLeod 

2.  Greg  Poushinsky 

4th  year 

1.    Vacant  at  present 
Graduates 

1.  Michael  Hidiroglon 

2.  Wallace  Robertson 

Physics 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Douglas  O'Brien 
3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Bruce  Millar 
4th  year 

1.    Vacant  at  present 
Graduates 

1.     Raymond  Orr 


First  Year 

1.    Vacant  at  present 


Part-time 

1.    Vacant  at  present 


810  Canterbury,  Ottawa  8,  Apt.  404 
260  Russell  House 


217  Renfrew  House 


301  Irene  Cresc,  Apt.  3,  Ottawa  3 
335  MacLaren,  Apt.  1304,  Ottawa  4 


167  Clemow,  Ottawa  1 


237-4o0) 

234-51I|j 
234-5949 


2660  Norberry  Cresc,  Apt.  714,  Ottawa  8  731-C 


24  Milbrook  Cresc,  Ottawa  5 
20  Appeford  St.,  Ottawa  9 


790  Springland  Dr.,  Apt.  417,  Ottawa  8 
360  Pleasant  Park  Road,  Ottawa  8 


Box  110,  R.R.  #3,  Ottawa 
111  Palsen  St.,  Ottawa  5 


89  Cameron  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 


116  Carling  Ave.,  Ottawa  1,  Apt.  2 


41  Spruce  St.,  Ottawa  4 


728-31S9 
745-4995 


733-1806 
733-0446 


825-3151 
224-2981 


733-8711 
2  36-9395 


Faculty  of  Graduate  Studies 


Canadian  Studies 
1st  year  M.A. 

1.    Nancy  Stunden 
Final  year  M.A. 

1.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 

2.  Roger  Elmes 


4ZS  lilmour,  Apt.  5,  Ottawa  4 


Room  367,  Russell  House 

343  Monterey  Drive,  Ottawa  6 


237-4117 
828-4206 


Arts  Dlv.  I 

1.    Sheilagh  Milner 

Arts  Div.  II 
1.     Carol  Gall 

Engineering 

1.    Vacant  at  present 


206  The  Driveway  E. ,  Apt.  1,  Ottawa  1 
60  Caryle  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 


233-5?" 
233-53*' 


Comparative  Literature 


3. 


Euphrosyhia  Ponomarkeno 
Arlan  Sirko 
Hlldegard  Webber 


1935  Sauriol,  Montreal,  Quebec 

863  Chenier  Ave.,  Ottawa  13 

201  Bell  St.,  Apt.  707,  Ottawa  4 


International  Affairs 
1st  year  M.A. 

1.    Robbie  McClennan  335  Somerset  St.  1 

Final  year  M.A.,  46.500  Section 

1.     Guy-Andre  Gelinas  77  Inverness  Road 

Final  year  M.A. ,  46.505  Section 

1.    John  Hay  408  MacLaren  St.,  Ottawa  4 

Final  year  M.A. ,  46.510  Section 

1.    Stlg  Puschel  203  Cameron  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 


,  Apt.  12,  Ottawa  3 
Apt.  213,  Ottawa  5 


722-5879 
237-0305 


Science 

1,     Vacant  at  present 

School  of  Social  Work 
1.    Vacant  at  present 


Faculty  of  Engineering 


Robert  Caswell 
Jozef  Cornu 
Tom  Davis 
Zakarla  El-Ramly 
Ian  McColgan 
Shashlkant  Solankl 
Victor  Wherle 
Graham  White 


78  Vaudreuil  St. ,  Hull 

201  Bell  St.,  Apt.  718,  Ottawa  4 

66  Beaverridge,  Ottawa  5 

219  Bell  St.,  Apt.  804,  Ottawa  I 

448  Bay  St. ,  Ottawa  4 

1064  Arnot  Road,  Ottawa  5 

562  Moody  Drive,  Ottawa  6 

1613  Apeldoom  Ave.,  Ottawa  5 


232-2°?. 
23*-' 


22' 
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Know  your  N.l/.G.  representatives 

Faculty  of  Arts 


Anth£2££i2&L 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 
X.    Verna  Lynch 
2,    Vacant  at  present 

3rd  and  4  th  year 
1,    Wylie  Spicer 

Art 

2nd  year  majors 

1,    Mary  Peever 
3rd  year  majors 

X.    Anna  Gieysztor 


glassies 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Vacant  at  present 
3rd,  4th  and  graduates 
X.     Vacant  at  present 

Commerce 
2nd  year 

1.     Roy  Petticrew 
3rd  year 

1.     Brian  Tubb 
4th  year 

1.     Dave  Blaker 


Economic; 


2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Vacant  at  present 
3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.    Harry  Chartrand 
4th  year 

1.    Meyer  Burstein 
graduates 

1.    Larry  Blair 
Special 

1.     Robin  Findlay 
St.  Pat's. 

1.    Vacant  at  present 


English 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Rogert  Camm 

2.  Harvey  Cross land 

3.  Ches  Dauphinee  * 

4.  Daniel  Kushner 

5.  Becky  HcGavin 

3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.  Barry  Blake 

2.  Michael  Edelson 
3-    Mikael  Hodorek 

4.  Donald  Miller 

5.  Wayne  Goodyear 
4th  year 

Laurie  Andoff 

2-  Jack  Levey 

3-  Leonard  Parker 

4-  Diane  Schnob 
5.    Neil  Whiteman 

Graduates 

!•    Kenneth  Chubb 
2-    Susan  Wood 


"a  year  majors  and  honours 

*■    Michel  Chrlstensen 

z«    Gllles  Rocque 
rd  year  majors  and  honours 

*•    Vacant  at  present 
4th  year 

**    Vacant  at  present 
lst  year  M.A. 

Vacant  at  present 
^al  year  M.A. 

1«     Gail  Larose 


383  Fullerton  Ave.,  Ottawa  7 


454  McLeod,  Ave.,  Apt.  1,  Ottawa 


1227  Woodside  Dr.,  Ottawa  5 
8  Bower  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 


235-7943 


Geography 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

I.     Dieter  Foessel 
3rd  &  4th  year 

1.    William  Cowie 
Graduates 

1.    Susan  Petch 


2818  C  Sandalwood  Dr.,  Ottawa  8 

740  Springland  Rd.,  Apt.  133,  Ottawa  1 

22  Spruce  St. ,  Ottawa  4 


German 

725-1452 

^nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Vacant  at  present 
234-6558        ,  .    .  ' 

3rd,  4th  and  graduates 

1.    Martha  Jacyszyn 

History 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Peter  Lanyon 
3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Linda  Johnson 
4th  year 

I.    Hunter  McGill 
graduates 

1.     David  Keane 
Special 

1.     David  Wolfe 


733-5257 
731-7692 
237-6543 


309  Blake  Blvd.,  Ottawa  7  745-1886 
35  Woodridge  Cresc,  Apt.  210,  Ottawa  14  829-3248 
501  Bronson  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Ottawa  4  232-5200 


551  Hlllcrest  Ave.,  Ottawa  13 


729-3524 


849  Chapman  Blvd.,  Ottawa  8 
613  Noble  Cresc,  Ottawa  10 
36  Avenue  Road,  Ottawa  1 
2286  Bowman  Road,  Ottawa  8 
107  Metcalfe  St.,  Apt.  8,  Ottawa 


90  James  St.,  Apt.  2,  Ottawa  4 

2520  Alta  Vista  Dr.,  Ottawa  8 

333  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Ottawa  1 

28  Clarey  Ave.,  Apt.  2,  Ottawa  1 

1169  Meadowlands  Dr.,  Apt.  12,  Ottawa  5 


2170  Braeside  Ave.,  Ottawa  8 
Box  2451,  Station  "D",  Ottawa  4 
758  Ridgewood,  Ottawa  8 
180  Carling,  Apt.  1,  Ottawa  1 
Room  225-B,  Glengarry  House 


733-2225 
733-1998 
232-9957 
733-6087 
237-7253 


236-3015 
733-6943 

233-  4335 

234-  9  391 
224-7207 


731-8862 
235-2152 
731-7260 
234-0501 
237-4218 


Journalism 
2nd  year 

1.    Tom  Donoghue 
3rd  and  4th  year 

1.    John  Curry 
Graduates 

1.    Marianna  Holbrook 

Music 

2nd  and  3rd  year  majors 
1.     Brian  Hatton 

Philosophy 

2nd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.    Nikol  Schultz 
3rd  year  majors  and  honours 

1.     Vacant  at  present 
4th  year  and  graduates 

1.    Dave  Rivet t 
St.  Pat's 

1.     Vacant  at  present 

Political  Science 


2nd  year  majors  and  1 

1.  Andrew  Hlscox 

2.  Doug  Worraan 

3rd  year 

1.    Bob  Searle 
4th  year 

1.    Jody  Palmour 


M.A. 

1. 
Ph.D 


Jack  Cramer 


1095  Bronson  Place,  Ottawa  1 
192  Primrose,  Ottawa  4 


178  Laval  St.,  Ottawa  7 
2206  Valley  Drive,  Ottawa  8 


233-9040 
233-7544 


749-1830 
731-5186 


430  Daly  Ave.,  Apt.  8,  Ottawa  2 


1.  Terry  Caroll 
Public  Admin. 

1.  Robert  Brough 
St.  Pat's 

1.    Ren  Campbell 

Psychology 

2nd  year  majors 

1.  John  Ojalammi 
3rd  year  majors 

1.    David  Coe 
2nd  and  3rd  year  honours 

1.     Ray  Terkuc 
4th  year 

1.    Phil  Firestone 
Graduates 

1.  Michael  Climan 

2.  Pierre  St. -Jean 

2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  year  B.Sc. 
1.    Janet  Halliburton 


Box  368  Glengarry  House  237-4238 
678  Denbury  Ave.,  Ottawa  13  722-9043 
27  Adelaide  St.,  Ottawa  1,  Apt.  2  237-4975 


2116  Neepewa  Ave.,  Ottawa  13,  Apt.  108  725-2608 

1940  Norwood  Ave.,  Ottawa  8  733-7875 

1108  Falaise  Rd.,  Ottawa  5  224-5543 

1935  Highridge  Ave.,  Ottawa  8  731-5594 

Room  214,  Renfrew  House  237-4001 

2592  Hobson  Road,  Ottawa  8  731-3132 

2144  BelAir  Dr,  Ottawa  5  728-5972 

2087  Knightsbridge  Rd. ,  Ottawa  13  722-2484 
1140  Meadowlands  Dr.,  Apt.  508,  Ottawa  5  224-5504 

705  Morin  St.,  Ottawa  7  749-8327 

542  Mansfield  Ave.,  Ottawa  13  729-6505 

37  Dunham  St.,  Ottawa  9  746-0165 


Room  809,  Glengarry  House 
1199  Stanton,  Ottawa  5 


237-4667 
829-3924 


54  Glencaim  Ave.  ,  Ottawa  1  233-7595 

Cabin  3,  Rideau  Glen  Motel,  Hwy.  16  825-2673 

266  Bronson  Ave.,  Apt.  603,  Ottawa  4  235-2840 

99  Blackburn  St.,  Apt.  3,  Ottawa  2  233-2028 

900  Byron  Ave.,  Apt.  504,  Ottawa  13  728-4076 

245  Brittany  Dr.,  Ottawa  7  745-1821 


Room  401C  Glengarry  House 

459  Laurier  Ave.,  Apt.  5,  Ottawa  2 

R.R.  02,  John  St.,  Stittsville 

685  Brierwood  Ave.,  Ottawa  13 

14  Somerset  St.  W.,  Apt.  3,  Ottawa  4 
319B  St.  Joseph  Blvd.,  Hull 

1  Wirhrow  Ave. ,  Ottawa  5 


237-4238 
233-9016 
836-2291 
728-6447 


232-2954 
771-6864 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

(ANOTHER  SLEEZY  PRODUCTION  BY  HONEST  JOHN  HIMSELF) 


□TP 


SOUL  TO  TAX  DEPARTMENT 

Tax  Officials  swooped  down  on 
Honest  Johns  location (s)  today  in 
a  pre-dawn  raid.  It  is  rumored 
they  seized:  4  pizza  shells;  an 
autographed  picture  of  Bertie  (H.) 
Cree;  a  book  titled  "How  to  turn 
Garbage  into  Food";  a  key  to  the 
garbage  room;  a  certificate  for 
12  million  shares  of  Nero's  Pizza 
and  a  get-well  card  inscribed 
"from  Frankie  to  Johnny". 

When  interviewed  by  this 
reporter  in  his  gold  bath-tub 
Honest  John  sagely  complained 
"I'm  clean". 

(For  picture  of  Honest  John,  his  spongie, 
his  plastic  boat  and  his  Donald  Duck 
soap  in  his  gold  bath-tub,  please  turn 
to  center-fold, pages  69-70). 

LOST 

AT  THE  PANDA  GAME 

One  pair  of  glasses.  For  an  out- 
of- this -world -reward,  please 
call  ROCKS  AN 
at 

36-29-36 


(Honest  John  predicts  -  Ottawa  28  Sask  17) 


bar-gin 

PUMPKINS  FOR  SALE 
Hurry -only  a  few  at  rock  btm. 
prices.  Ask  for  Marcel  in  our 
Used  Food  Department. 

Honest  John  ]S  alive  and  is  hiding 
  in  the  tunnels. 


ANOTHER  ONE  OF  OUR  FAMOUS  CONTESTS  H 


1  Count  the  dots  in  the  above  square. 

2  Unscramble  the  following 

ESONTH  NOHJ'S  DO  OF    RAE  TREAG 

3  Bring  your  entries  to  Honest  John's  in  the 

New  Commons  Bldg.  basement. 

4  Entries  will  be  judged  on  neatness  and 

originality,  not  on  accuarcy  and  become  the 
sole  property  of  Honest  John  Inc.  and  eventually 
of  the  City  Dump. 

5  Please  add  5  cents  to  cover  the  cost  of  hailing 

and  mandling. 


in 


INSTANT  SERVICE, 

-233  -  5808 
HONEST   JOHN'S   ORDER  DeVi. 


'ice,  caii  r  r 

-  JJ, 


Open  till  I  am 

We  cater  to  poker  parties,  bridge 
games  and  assorted  orgies. 

EGG 

rolls  » Onion  Rings,  hot  Chips,sandwiches 
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Birth  control 


Straight  forward  info  in  T-14 


The  first  two  words  of  the  uni- 
versity's birth  control  information 
centre  have  a  kind  of  contracep- 
tive effect  of  their  own. 

Carleton  students,  notably  the 
women,  aren't  exactly  showing  up 
in  droves  to  collect  a  handbook 
put  out  by  the  Students  Society 
of  McGill  University. 

However,  men  are  coming  in  much 
more  than  women  are. 

One  male  student  comes  in  and 
helps  himself  to  the  booklets  for 
student  nurses  at  one  of  Ottawa's 
hospitals. 


"It  seems  they  don t  get  such 
straightforward  information  in 
their  own  training",  says  Barb 
Cameron,  Arts  IV,  a  volunteer  at 
the  clinic. 

For  this  reason,  volunteers  in 
T-14  aren't  discouraged  at  the 
lack  of  response.  They  realize 
that  people  who  come  in  and  take 
a  number  of  books  also  distribute 
these  books. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  started  to 
come  in  just  to  talk  about  things 
like  man-woman  relationships  in 
general",   says  Barb  Cameron. 


"This  is  what  we  want  becaus 
feel  that  it  isn't  enough  i,,6*5 
hand  out  the  booklets."  JUSt 
Miss  Cameron  feels  that  fn 
girl  to  actually  come  in  arm^ 


cha^ 


a  booklet  indicates  a 
attitude  on  her  part. 
"Most  girls  don't  like  to  a(jmb 
they're  sleeping  with  a  guy,  §3 
ing  in  for  information  at  1^ 


The  students  of  the  French  Department  are  rehearsing  the  play 
"Le  Medecin  malgre  lui".  The  performance  will  take  place  on 
the  12th  and  14th  of  January  in  Theatre  A  at  8:00  p.m.  Admis- 
sion is  one  dollar  for  adults  and  fifty  cents  for  students. 


Difficult  birth  for  co-production 


Windsor  U.  is  hard  hit 
by  formula  finance  plan 


Drama  enthusiasts  at  Carletonare 
setting  out  in  a  co-operative  play 
production  effort  unique  in  the  Ot- 
tawa area. 

James  Reach's  David  and  Lisa 
will  be  presented  at  Glebe  Col- 
legiate auditorium,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Carleton  students,  Shawn 
Haley  and  Carol  Wilson. 

But  the  cast  of  the  play  will  be 
both  Carleton  and  Glebe  Collegiate 
students. 

And  the  play  is  being  jointly 
financed  by  Carleton  and  Glebe 
students'  councils. 

"The  keynote  of  this  production 
is  the  fact  that  this  type  of  thing 
has  never  been  done  before,"  said 
Shawn  Haley. 

It  was  not  easy  to  bring  Carle- 
ton and  Glebe  together. 

Approval  for  the  co-production 
had  to  come  from  drama  director 
Gerry  Smith  at  Glebe,  the  Glebe 
principal,  the  Glebe  Collegiate 
Board,  the  Collegiate  Board  of 
Ottawa,  and  the  Board  of  Education 
in  Toronto. 

"We  had  a  lot  of  difficulty  in 
arranging  thecoproduction,"  said 
Carol  Wilson, 

The  plan  was  first  discussed 
last  March,  but  the  idea  met  with 
little  enthusiasm  in  area  high 
schools. 

The  play  has  16  primary  roles; 
the  older  roles  arefilled  by  Carle- 
ton students,  the  younger  by  Glebe 
students, 

David  and  Lisa  is  the  story  of 
two  mentally  retarded  teenagers 
in  a  therapeutic  institution,  a  case 
study  of  their  lives  in  relation  to 


the  people  around  them. 

The  part  of  David  is  being  play- 
ed by  first-year  Carleton  student 
Tom  Charlebois,  that  of  Lisa  by 
Glebe  student  Liz  Hanna, 

Carleton  students  Chuck  Ewart 
and  Jane  Mclndoe  play  the  part 
of  David's  parents.  English  pro- 
fessor Patrick  Dunn  is  the  head 
of  the  institution,  and  Lionel  Des- 
jardin  of  Carleton  as  Lisa's  ther- 
apist. 

David  and  Lisa  will  be  presented 
in  the  Glebe  Collegiate  auditorium 
December  11,  12,  and  13,  at  8 
p.m.  Tickets,  at  $1.00  for  stu- 
dents, will  be  on  sale  in  the 
tunnel  junction  and  in  residence, 
or  from  Ism  ay  Bart  rum  in  the 
english  department,  231-2608. 

Petition  would 
double  pleasure 

Two  petition  s  are  making  the 
rounds  at   Carleton  these  days. 

One  asks  that  The  Carleton  - 
the  student  newspaper,  you  know 
-  come  out  twice  weekly.  Petition 
sponsors  Marilyn  Jones  and  John 
Gray  say  they  have  collected  well 
over  300  signatures.  It  is  not 
sponsored  by  The  Carleton. 

The  other  asks  that  drama  work 
and  play  production  work  at  Carle- 
ton be  granted  academic  credit. 
This  petition,  sponsored  by  Shawn 
Haley  and  Carol  Wilson,  has  over 
350  signatures. 

Both  petitions  are  still  in  cir- 
culation. 


WINDSOR  (CUP)  -  Ontario  gov- 
ernment "formula  financing"  will 
force  drastic  cut-backs  in ,  the 
University  of  Windsor  building 
program  for  at  least  the  next  7 
years,  Dr.  Cameron  Maclnnis  said 
here  last  Thursday, 

The  loss  of  more  than  $50  mil- 
lion in  previously  expected  On- 
tario government  grants  was  re- 
vealed November  25  to  the  Windsor 
senate  building  and  spaceadvisory 
committee  chaired  by  Maclnnis. 

The  long-term  grants  were  to 
have  financed  building  on  the 
campus  over  the  next  seven  to 
ten  years.  Now  all  expansion  ex- 
cept a  library  addition  and  two 
classroom-office  buildings  will  be 
delayed,  and  sources  indicate  the 
campus  will  be  lucky  to  get  one- 
fifth  the  development  funds  prev- 
iously anticipated. 

The  cut-backs  result  from  a 
"formula  financing"  plan  effected 
for  all  Ontario  universities  by  the 
provincial  department  of  uni- 
versity affairs.  Under  the  plan, 
universities  are  categorized  as 
either  "emergenfor  "emerged." 

Emergent  universities  receive 
'"development  monies"  over  and 
above  those  granted  through  form- 
ula financing.  Defined  as  an 
emerged  university,  Windsor  will 
not  receive  these  development 
funds,  Maclnnis  said. 

"The  picture  looks  black,"  he 
said.  "It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
University  of  Windsor  is  the  small- 
est in  the  'emerged'  category". 
As  a  result,  it  will  probably  be 
hardest  hit. 


CHRISTMAS 
EXAMINATIONS 


The  final  timetable  for  Christmas  Examinations  -  first-term  half-course  finals  and 
mid-terms  for  FirstandQ  Year  -  is  now  posted  in  various  locations  around  the  University. 
Please  call  Mrs.  Collins  at  231-2620  if  you  have  examination  conflicts. 
Students  are  required  to  place  their  identification  card  on  the  table  at  which  they 
are  writing  an  examination. 

The  large  number  of  different  student  programs  has  made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
schedule  all  examinations  before  the  final  day  of  lectures.  Students  with  examinations 
on  the  11  or  12  of  December  will  be  excused  lectures  for  the  day  on  which  they  write 
the  examination. 

Results  of  mid-term  examinations  will  be  made  available  by  instructors  and  depart- 
ments in  whatever  informal  way  they  may  decide  to  adopt.  There  will  be  no  mailing 
of  statements  of  these  marks  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Results  of  half-course  finals  will  be  mailed  to  students  rrom  the  Registrar's  Office 
before  the  end  of  January. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  write  a  mid-term  examination  should  discuss  alternative 
arrangements  with  their  instructor:  a  formal  submission  to  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission and  Studies  is  not  required. 

Students  who  are  unable  to  write  a  half-course  final  examination  should  consult  Miss 
Buckley  in  the  Registrar's  office. 


The  amount  of  money  received 
in  the  form  of  grants  from  the 
provincial  government,  Maclnnis 
explained,  is  directly  related  to 
the  university's  enrolment  figures. 
A.  standard  of  100  square  feet  per 
student  is  set,  and  a  university 
receives  additional  grants  if  the 
floor  space  in  campus  buildings 
falls  below  that  figure. 

"The  only  way  to  get  more 
money,"  he  said,  "is  to  increase 
the  student  population. "This  would 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  over- 
crowding. 

As  other  sources  of  revenue, 
Maclnnis  suggested  the  university 
look  to  private  contributions  and 
the  additional  enrolment  added  by 
two  summer  extension  programs. 

Proposed  buildings  delayed  far 
beyond  expected  completion  dates 
include:  the  physical  education 
complex;  the  music,  geology,  geo- 
graphy, Asian  studies  and  fine 
arts  buildings;  'phase  three'  ex- 
pansion of  Essex  Hall,  and  the 
proposed  extension  of  the  uni- 
versity centre.  Other  planned 
buildings,  such  as  the  school  of 
social  work,  the  school  of  grad- 
uate studies  and  research,  and  the 
proposed  biology  building,  will 
probably  be  affected  also. 

"This  will  place  special  em- 
phasis on  the  student  union  build- 
ing project,"  said  student  presi- 
dent Bob  Baski.  It  will  provide 
amenities  for  the  student  union 
otherwise  unavailable  to  them." 

It's  unfortunate,  he  added,  that 
"Ontario  has  not  seen  it  in  her 
powers  to  make  a  total  commit- 
ment to  university  building 
programs 


for  information 
shows  that  the  girl  is  aSs  ~ 
ing  some  responsibility  since 
girls  just  let  it  happen." 
Reactions  to  the  information  c6n 
tre  are  both  favourable  and  unfaj 
ourable. 
People  have  come  in  to  ask  % 
volunteers  whether  they  thoy^ 
they  might  be  encouraging  pi 
marital  sex. 
And  one  American  student  deS 
cribed  the  extremely  direct  f0I 
mat  of  the  book  as  "enough 
marital  sex.  And,  one  America 
student  described  the  extremes 
direct  format  of  the  book  as" 
nough  to  blow  the  roof  off 
campus. 

Tucked  into  the  McGill  booklet 
is  a  slip  of  paper  telling  of  the 
clinic  at  St.  Andrew's  Presbyter, 
ian  Church  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  nights.  The  clinic  U 
affiliated  with  Ottawa's  Planned 
Parenthood  Organization  ,  and  U 
staffed  by  volunteer  doctors,  nurs- 
es and  social  workers.  It  usually 
accommodates  up  to  30  women  a 
week.  Cost  involves  amounts 
to  an  initial  contribution  of  §2 
and  then  $1.25  for  each  month* 
supply  of  pills. 

The  women  fill  out  a  question- 
naire about  their  marital  status, 
number  of  children,  category  of 
income  and  source  of  referral, 

Since  September,  an  increasing 
number  of  women  have  been  in- 
dicating Carleton  as  their  initial 
source  of  referral. 

Mrs.  Michael  Clague,  Co-ordina- 
tor  of  the  PPO,  notes  that  at  least 
50%  of  the  women  are  students 
or  young  working  girls  and  that 
80  per  cent  of  the  women  indicate 
that  they  have  no  children. 

A  social  worker  or  a  graduate 
nurse  then  goes  over  the  woman's 
medical  and  social  history 
gives  a  brief  talk  on  physio 
She  also  accompanies  the  woman 
during  a  physical  examination. 
After  the  examination,  the  doctor 
will  prescribe  pills  if  they  are 
best-suited  for  the  woman. 

The  whole  process  from  inter- 
view through  prescribing  of  the 
most  suitable  method  of  birth  con- 
trol (depending  on  how  many 
women  are  there)  can  be  over  in 
one  visit. 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  PRESENTS 

The  Deller  Consort 

tomorrow  night,  Saturday 

Dec.  6 

at  8:30  p.m. 

Alumni  Theatre, 
Southam  Hall 

STUDENTS  S1.50         -         OTHERS  S2.00 

Tickets  available  from  the 
CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  INFORMATION  OFFICE 
Sixth  floor,  Administration  Building,  and  at  the  door 


J.S.A.  presents 

THE  PRODUCERS 


Two-time  Academy  Award  Winner 


„|us    ADVENTURES  OF 
CAPTAIN  MARVEL 


with    ZERO  MOSTEL 


4:30  p.m.    7:30  p.m.    10:00  p.m. 


TONIGHT 
Theatre  A 

Admission  -  75$ 
MEMBERS  FREE 
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Vancouver  Street  Theatre  on  stage. 


Andrew  Komaiomi 


Vancouver  Street  Theatre 
large  success  at  Carleton 


n  three  year  old  girl  showed 
^rleton  students  how  to  partici- 

But  it  was  meagre  proof. 
Involvement  isn't  an  easy  thing 
or  even  the  best  guerilla  troupe 
n  Canada  to  create  in  an  audience 
)f  Carleton  students. 
Except  for  the  kid,  who  cheer- 
id  a  puppet  part  of  the  Vancouver 
Itreet  Theatre's  performance 
Puesday  at  noon  in  the  res  com- 


mons, Carleton  students  limited 
their  involvement  in  the  perform- 
ance to  enthusiastic  laughter  at 
the  appropriate  spots  and  silence 
when,  on  a  couple  of  occasions, 
the  troupe  fell  flat. 
The  troupe  opened  with  a  curious 
clapping  and  chanting  which  went 
on  for  over  five  minutes  and  which 
managed  to  make  most  of  the 
audience  wonder  what  was  com- 
ing off. 


England  trip  cancelled 


riui 


ilembers  of  students'  council  will 
be  going  to  England  over 
Hhristmas. 

Coundil  community  programs 
ammissioner  Marlys  Edwardhs 
lames  the  cancellation  on  the 
arochialism  of  Carleton  students. 

a  result  of  a  letter  which 
Ppeared  in  The  Carleton  on  Oct. 

dissent  was  raised  on  campus 
bout  the  trip,  which  was  to  in- 
olve  Marlys  Edwardhs  and  Judi 
ivenson  to  workontheestablish- 
lent  of  a  student  exchange  pro- 
ram,  and  finance  commissioner 
mee  Joyce  and  council  president 
orenz  Schmidt  to  examine  the 
""kings  of  student  government 
England. 

After  several  students  voiced 
Ieir  objections,  Edwardhs  ap- 
roached  the  program  co-or- 
"tftor  of  the  British  Council,  to 
il<  whether  he  thought  they  should 
go  in  light  of  the  objections, 
co-ordinator  felt  he  should 
;fer  the  matter  back  to  London. 

s  a  result,  says  Edwardhs,  time 

lout. 

,(  was  because  of  those  students 
10  would  not  publicly  support  an 

■tiS"26  Dr°gram-  and  ft10^  witn 
inibited  vision,  who  could  not  see 
at  some  of  these  things  like 
^enditure  for  the  trip  are  neces- 


sary in  setting  up  a  program 
that  would  involve  in  the  first 
year,  sending  some  thirty  stu- 
dents to  England,  and  receive  thirty 
students  here." 

The  program  will  exist  next  year 
at  other  universities  in  Ontario, 
but  there  is  a  good  possibility 
that  it  will  not  exist  at  Carleton. 

It  will  be  up  to  the  next  com- 
munity programs  commissioner  to 
set  up  the  program  for  the  follow- 
ing year  if  students  at  Carleton 
decide  they  do  want  such  a  pro- 
gram here. 

Drug  meeting 

A  meeting  of  people  interested 
in  handling  emergency  drug  epi- 
sodes -  speed  overdoses  and  acid 
freakouts  -  will  be  held  Monday 
Dec.  8  in  the  chaplain's  lounge, 
room  T-22  in  the  tunnel  under  the 
science  building. 
The  YMCA  drop-in  centre  is 
looking  for  volunteers  who  can 
give  up  one  or  two  nights  a  month 
from  12  p.m.  to  9  a.m.  and  who 
would  be  prepared  to  take  people 
to  hospital  for  downs  and  treat- 
ment or  to  count  kids  in  drug 
trouble. 


Universities  abo fishing 
Student's  Council 

*IKMpeg  (CUP)  -  Athenian  de- 
°"a?5  may  soon  live  again  at 


'?  diversity  of  Winnipeg. 
"Went  vice-president  John 
'"hnpbell  suggested  this  week  stu- 
,nt  Council  abolish  itself  in  favor 
>oiL  ^'-weekly  meeting  of  the 
-"">  consist  of  those  present. 
J ^~l0-day  activities  of  student 
^inisiration  would  be  carried 
itt  a  seven-man  executive com- 
•)J*e  elected  at  large, 
idet  proP°sal,  still  to  be  con- 
MIm  by  ,he  councili  has  been 
icJ?  "Utopian"  bv  other  council 

Th  ers- 

,.  *  University  of  Winnipeg  Isn't 
haul!    °ampus  considering  major 
in    student  governing 


structure. 
York  University's  Glendon  cam- 
pus has  been  without  a  council 
for  more  than  a  month.  Students 
there  are  pressing  for  parity  on 
the  senate  and  department  com- 
mittees. 

If  they  get  parity  a  student  "plen- 
um" would  meet  regularly  to  dis- 
cuss student  problems  and  co- 
ordinate action. 

And  the  University  of  Waterloo 
council  is  also  considering  replac- 
ing itself  with  a  student  plenum. 
Seeking  a  more  democratic  and 
involving  structure  for  policy- 
making, the  council  may  abolish 
all  but  its  strictly  service  organ- 
ization*.  ■ 


"Ottawa-wa-wa",  and  "Have  you 
been  serviced  by  the  civil  serv- 
ice", were  some  of  the  phrases 
which  floated  out  from  behind  the 
burlap  curtain  at  the  back  of  the 
make-shift  stage. 

But  the  audience  didn't  have  long 
to  wait. 

The  cast  was  soon  introduced  as 
Pantalone  the  business  man,  Lu- 
chinda  his  daughter,  the  cop  Spi- 
vento,  and  Arlechino,  a  hippie 
master  of  ceremonies  and  hope- 
ful bed-partner  of  Luchinda. 

Plot  of  the  two  and  a  half  hour, 
performance  was  simple  and 
classic.  Boy  meets  girl,  girl  wants 
boy  to  meet  father,  father  throws 
boy  out,  father  bribes  cop  to  ar- 
rest boy,  father  bribes  daughter 
to  marry  Davidson  Dunton's  blonde 
blue-eyed  son,  daughter  bribes  cop 
to  release  boy. 

The  result  is  that  the  revolution 
comes  with  the  cop  joining  it, 
and  evil  businessman  Pantalone 
gets  his  in  return  for  having  giv- 
en it  to  others  for  so  long. 

Graphic  sexual  gesticulations  of 
every  kind  served  as  vehicles  for 
the  actors  to  use  in  depicting 
their  feelings  on  business,  the 
law,  and  The  System. 

Pantalone  carries  his  money  in 
a  bag  -  the  bag,  in  fact,  hangs 
between  his  legs,  and  we  have  no 
problem  seeing  the  troupe's  con- 
ception of  the  source  of  corrup- 
tion. 

These  sexual  graphics  are 
carried  off  brilliantly  by  the  four- 
strong  cast. 

The  jokes  were  at  once  funny  and 
meaningful. 

Mark  Dolgoy,  troupe  leader, 
called  the  audience  a  fairly  good 
one,  but  he  stressed  that  the  pro- 
duction The  Bribe  was  not  in 
itself  guerilla  theatre. 

He  emphasized  that  true  guerilla 
theatre  used  no  stage  or  back- 
drop, and  was  much  more  sit- 
uational and  directly  relevant  to 
immediate  press  happenings,  or 
police  or  establishment  happen- 
ings. :  , 

The  group  has  been  together  for 
six  months  and  performed  last 
summer  in  Vancouver  parks. 

The  troupe  members  wanted  a 
base  for  expressing  their  views  in 
a  radical  manner. 

Based  on  non-classical  comedia, 
the  idea  is  to  take  the  theatre  to 
the  people,  doing  away  with  things 
like  tickets,  directors,  scripts,  and 
formal  formats. 

"The  group  is  working  on  two  new 
ideas,  one  on  Canadian  history 
and  one  on  the  nuclear  family, 
said  Dolgoy. 

They  hope  to  do  a  tour  of  the 
maritimes  in  January. 

Few  groups  to  appear  at  Carle- 
ton have  been  as  well-received, 
entertaining,  and  meaningful  as 
this  superb  street  theatre  group. 


Unicentre  title  found 
trendy  vulgar  obscene 


by  Wendy  Rodgers 
At  its  last  meeting,  the  Carleton 
University  board  of  governors  re- 
jected the  name  "unicentre"  for 
the  new  students'  union  slated 
to  open  in  fate  spring. 
University  center  executivedi- 
rector  said  the  name  was  "in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  of  the 
times  at  Carleton",  and  that  it  was 
^representative  of  the  Carleton 
image,"  being  "liberal"  and 
"modern". 

Mortimer  sought  the  opinion  of 
a  number  of  people,  mostly  stu- 
dents, and  said  that  the  majority 
liked  the  name  "unicentre" 

But  the  name  was  rejected  by 
all  but  four  of  those  present  at 
the  meeting  of  the  32  member 
board. 

"It  seems  strange  that  as  it  went 
further  up  it  gathered  animosity," 
Mortimer  said  of  the  proposed 
name, 

Robin  Findlay,  the  only  student 
on  the  board,  explained  why  the 
name  was  rejected. 

Some  board  members  apparently 
questioned  the  reason  for  changing 
the  name  when  the  planning  com- 
mittee had  already  named  it  the 
"university  center,"  Findlay  said. 

Other  members  of  theboard  chose 
to  vote  against  the  name,  feeling 
that  the  alumni  should  have  been 
consulted,  since  they  were  as  di- 
rectly affected  as  anyone,  he  said. 

Of  the  four  who  supported  the 
proposed  name,  Robin  Findlay  was 


the  only  one  who  actually  liked  it. 
The  other  three  accepted  it  on  a 
matter  of  "principle".  They  felt 
that  because  the  name  was  pro- 
posed by  the  managing  commit- 
tee who  would  be  running  the  cen- 
ter, the  name  should  be  accepted. 
Dr.  Grace  Maynard,  supported  by 
board  member  Muni  Frumhartz 
and  many  others,  lead  the  attack 
against  the  name.  They  thought 
"unicentre"  was  "trendy"  and 
would  lose  its  effect  in  future 
years. 

Other  board  members  who  voted 
against  the  name  felt  that  it  was 
"obscene",  "common",  and  "vul- 
gar". 

Some  thought  it  sounded  like  a 
"soft  drink"  or  a  "commercial". 

Professor  Oppenh eimerdis- 
played  little  faith  in  the  value 
or  quality  of  students  at  Carle- 
ton. He  said  that  "unicentre"  was 
an  appropriate  name  for  the  build- 
ing -  "a  vulgar  name  for  a  vul- 
gar place"  was  his  comment, 

Mortimer  said  the  name  came 
about  by  accident. 

The  name  "unicentre"  was  the 
title  of  a  logo  or  symbol  con- 
cived  by  a  designer  hired  by  the 
university  management 
committee. 

The  design  has  four  C's  sur- 
rounded by  four  Vs  in  the  cen- 
ter. When  Mortimer  saw  the  title 
he  felt  that  it  would  be  a  good 
name  for  the  new  students'  union 
being  built  over  the  old  cafeteria. 


New  student  association  formed 


Carleton  was  among  twelve 
universities  which  founded 
a  new  national  student  as- 
sociation in  Toronto  last 
Friday. 
University  of  Toronto 
student  pres  ident  G  u  s 
Abols,  said  that  the  or- 
ganization is  purely  a  non- 
profit services  organiza- 
tion. 

The  organization  is  to 
start  by  providing  charter 
flights,  international  stu- 
dent cards  and  life  insur- 
ance plans. 

The  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils  has  already 
picked  up  the  CUS  travel 
plan  and  life  insurance 
program. 

Communications  Com- 
missioner David  Balcon, 
Carleton 's  representative 


to  the  conference,  said  that 
the  organization  was  form- 
ed to  provide  the  vital  pro- 
grams that  CUS  provided 
but  which  lapsed  with  the 
demise  of  the  Union, 
Balcon,  who  was  elected 
to  the  five-man  board  of 
directors,  described  the 
ASC  as  a  mickey  mouse 
organization  which  is  pro- 
viding useful  services. 
The  new  association  will 
provide  services  to  mem- 
bers and  will  not  become 
involved  in  political  mat- 
ters said  Balcon. 
The  organization  was  to 
be  originally  called  the 
Association  of  Post- 
Secondary  Educational  In- 
stitutions Student  Councils. 
It  was  later  changed  to  As- 
sociation of  Student 
Councils. 


Partially  open  meetings  for  BoG 


The  Carleton  board  of  governor 
meetings  have  been  opened  to  the 
public  on  a  trial  basis. 
Part  of  all  meetings  held  from 
December  1969  until  March  1970 
will  be  open  to  press  and  spec- 
tators. 

But  half  of  the  agenda  -  matters 
involving  personnel,  consultant  in- 
formation, contractual  inform- 
ation, and  details  of  negotiations 
with  the  government  will  remain 
closed  to  the  public.  _ 

The  decision  was  reached  alter 
board  members  received  a  report 


from  its  committee  on  procedure, 
which  had  drawn  up  a  report  re- 
commending that  restricted  open 
meetings  be  held. 

The  committee  had  drawn  up  the 
report  after  a  submission  from 
student  council  members. 

The  first  partially  open  board 
meeting  will  be  held  at  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday  December  17,  with  the 
open  part  to  follow  the  closed 

PBoard  meetings  are  held  in  the 
sixth  floor  board  chambers,  ad- 
ministration building. 


Homecoming  69  a  financial  first 


Homecoming  '69  was  a 
first. 

It  was  the  first  social 
event  of  that  nature  to  turn 
a  profit  at  Carleton  in  the 
past  four  years. 

Profit  on  the  weekend  was 
$2050,  made  from  bar  sales 
at  the  Animal  Dance  and 
at  the  Monte  Carlo  night. 

Half  the  profit  will  go 
into  council  coffers,  and 
the  rest  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  alumni  office. 

The  alumni  off  ice  and  stu- 
dents' council  each  put  up 


half  of  the  working  capital 
for  the  homecoming 
committee. 

Committee  alumni  chair- 
man John  Saykali  attributes 
the  profit  to  good  money 
control  and  a  tightly  run 
organization. 

"The  fact  that  we  had 
a  small  committee  and 
there  was  complete  control 
on  money  expenditures 
helped  us  keep  expenses 
down,"  said  Saykali. 

Good  attendance  at  every 
event  also  helped  to  put 
the  weekend  over  the  top. 
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But  since  you  don't, 
you  can't  not  

This  is  the  time  of  Christmas  cheer,  when  you  should 

keep  yourselves  busy  with  warm  thoughts. 
And  not  think  about  the  problems  of  the  world. 

But  since  you  never  think  about  the  problems  of  the  world, 
you  can't  spend  Christmas  not  thinking  about  the  problems 
of  the  world. 

Which  proves  conclusively  that  Christmas  does  not  exist 
It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 

It's  Christmas  time, 
so  let's  give  gifts 

Christmas  is  20  days  away. 

And  it's  the  time  for  all  those  who  can  afford  it  to  give 
those  who  so  deserve  it  presents  and  gifts  and  other 
such  manifestations  of  affection  and  high  regard. 

Or  so  Madison  Avenue  keeps  telling  us. 

So  The  Carleton  has  decided  to  award  a  gift  to  the  deserv- 
ing people  who  remain  so  constantly  in  our  thoughts. 

It's  the  golden  shovel  and  spade  award. 

Good  for  shit  and  sand. 

It  goes  to  students'  council,  of  course,  with  an  extra 
bucket  to  catch  the  stuff  that  people  keep  throwing  at  them. 

And  to  the  university  senate,  so  its  members  can  dig 
their  heads  out  of  the  sand  and  discover  the  world  above. 

And  to  the  board  of  governors,  so  they  can  beat  off  the 
few  who  attend  the  open  half  of  BoG  meetings,  when  sand- 
box issues  are  discussed. 

And  to  those  seven  thousand  and  some  students  who 
never  came  to  the  open  meetings  on  parity,  and  especially  , 
those  who  never  showed  up  to  any  open  meeting,  so  they 
can  bury  themselves  deeper. 

And  then  there  are  special  awards. 

To  Dean  Ruptash,  whose  senate  committee  on  over- 
crowding fell  apart  from  the  effort  involved  in  spend- 
ing a  month  counting  chairs,  we  award  free  season  tickets 
to  the  classroom  of  his  choice. 

And  to  Professor  Ernst  Oppenheimer,  who  labelled  the 
new  university  centre  a  vulgar  place  for  vulgar  people, 
we  award  a  key  for  his  own  washroom,  so  he  won't  have 
to  associate  with  vulgar  students. 

And  to  council  president  Lorenz  Schmidt,  a  "we  try 
harder"  button. 

And  to  the  "average  student"  as  picked  in  a  university- 
wide  referendum  in  which  the  turnout  must  exceed  two 
percent,  a  "what,  me  worry?"  button. 

To  the  residents  of  Glengarry  who  damaged  carpets  by 
throwing  water  around,  and  who  slowed  up  elevators  for 
hours  with  stuffed  newspapers,  five  hundred  all-day  suck- 
ers for  continued  juvenility  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
odds. 

And  to  The  Carleton,  a  special  lightweight  shovel  for 
piling  it  easier,  higher,  faster. 


Students  of  Carleton  arise!  There 
is  a  threat  to  the  standards  of  your 
education  and  university!  It  is 
not  capitalism;  it  is  not  com- 
munism -  it  is  the  other  campus. 
One  hesitates  to  grace  St.  Pat's 
with  the  attention  of  solid  criti- 
cism, but  it  is  a  serious  danger 
with  which  to  be  contended. 
For  the  sake  of  objective  journal- 
ism (this  is  a  no-no  in  The  Carle- 
ton, ed.)  we  will  look  at  both  sides 
of  S.P.C.  The  shuttle  bus  ser- 
vice provides  the  serious  Carle- 
ton student  with  free  transpor- 
tation along  the  canal.  So  much 
for  the  benefits  of  St.  Pat's. 
Aesthetically  speaking,  the  build- 
ing is  the  worst  piece  of  arch- 
itecture in  the  city.  That  is  the 
view  from  the  outside.  On  the 
inside  of  the  building  one  has  to 
contend  with  odour  and  lousy  ac- 
coustics,  not  to  mention  the  decor. 
Have  you  ever  attended  a  pro- 
duction put  on  by  St.  Pat's?  Of 
course  not;  they  lack  the  knowledge 
and  creativity.  An  English  major 
at  St.  Pats  distinguishes  between 
poetry  and  prose  by  measuring  the 
white  space  on  the  printed  page. 
McLuhan  is  widely  read  because 
he's  a  Catholic.  Sociology  to  the 
St.  Pat's  student  is  giving  a  can 
of  food  to  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
Political  science  on  the  campus 
is  a  study  of  papal  encyclicals 
and  their  effect  in  the  Arab-Israeli 


crisis.  Philosophy  has  too  many 
syllables  and  is  only  taken  under 
guarantee  of  a  simplistic  approach. 
Their  library  consists  of  47  books 
from  True  Nurreto  Lizard  Hunting 
on  the  Yangtze. 

The  profs  at  St.  Pat's  are  also 
the  alumni  of  the  school.  Those 
who  didn't  go  on  to  post-graduate 
degrees  teach  in  St,  Pat's  high 
school  and  recruit  for  their  ver- 
sion of  the  big  University.  Their 
students  council  or  whatever  it 
is  now  is  even  more  irrelevant  Up 
until  three  years  ago  ties  were 
compulsory  in  classes.  Now  there 
is  talk  of  grey  flannel  short  pants 
and  school  blazers. 

The  student  of  Carleton  should 
seriously  ask  who  has  benefitted 
from  the  union  of  the  two  schools. 
The  S.P.C.  studentgains  the  Carle- 
ton diploma  and  standards.  The 
Carleton  student  gains  the  degrad- 
ation of  a  second  rate  school,  run 
by  second  rate  people  and  filled 
with  second  rate  students.  (Over- 
crowding at  registration  forced 
the  main  campus  to  send  the  people 
with  the  lowest  averages  to  St 
Pat's.) 

Carleton  students  should  demand 
that  the  building  fallaciously  called 
St  Pat's  campus  be  cleared  out, 
that  the  shuttle  bus  be  kept  run- 
ning, and  that  we  use  St  Pat's 
for  locker  space  for  students  who 
want  to  go  to  a  university. 


The  portentious  building  in  the  foreground  is  the  proposed  Arts  I  building,  the  one  a  lot  of  people 
have  been  making  a  noise  about  (or  a  few  people  have  been  making  a  lot.  of  noise  about). 
starts  on  it  next  month 


New  plan  would  buy  a  student, 
and  then  mortgage  his  soul 


(Two  University  of  Toronto  pro- 
fessors have  introduced  a  report 
which  would  remove  the  cost  of 
university  education  from  the  pub- 
lic purse  and  finance  students 
through  private  investment.  The 
Ontario  government  would  set  up  an 
investment  agency  to  issue  bonds 


to  private  investors,  and  students 
would  take  out  loans  from  this 
agency.  Students  would  repay  these 
loans  with  interest  compounded 
annually  by  paying  the  agency 
a  fixed  percentage  of  their  annual 
income.  If  the  plan  is  accepted  in 
Ontario,  it  will  mean  the  student 
will  pay  the  entire  cost  of  his 


education  -  not  just  a  quarter  to 
one-half  as  he  does  now.  And  if 
accepted  in  Ontario,  other 
provinces  are  likely  to  adopt  the 

plan.  In  the  November  17  Varsity, 
editor  Brian  Johnson  analyses  why 
the  plan  came  about,  and  what  it 
will  mean  to  students.) 


TORONTO  -  The  latest  report  from  Professor 
Richard  Judy's  Institute  for  the  Quantitative  Analysis 
of  Social  and  Economic  Policy  comes  as  no  surprise. 

The  report  is  a  revamped  version  of  the  Educational 
Opportunity  Bank  -  a  scheme  whereby  private  in- 
vestors, instead  of  taxpayers,  would  invest  in  the 
financing  of  higher  education. 

The  financing  of  higher  education  has  been  apolitical 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Ontario  Government  for 
quite  a  few  years. 

As  our  advanced  technology  demanded  more  trained 
manpower,  and  more  skilled  research,  the  economy 
demanded  more  universities  with  greater  enrolments 
and  larger  facilities. 

As  university  construction  boomed,  education  ate 
up  a  continually  greater  section  of  the  tax-dollar. 

But  the  factory- system  of  education  allows  the 
students  to  ask  fewer  questions.  He  is  processed 
to  reproduce  his  own  labor-power. 

As  students  started  to  ask  questions  about  their 
role  in  the  university,  and  the  university's  role  in 
society,  something  happened  called  the  student  move- 
ment 

Rebellious  students  started  making  themselves  vis- 
ible. Demonstrations.  Sit-ins.  Non-negotiable  demands 
on  the  power-structure. 

That's  embarrassing  to  a  government:  while  the  tax- 
paying  electorate  watches  it  pour  a  fortune  into 
universities,  students  reject  the  "gift." 

At  the  same  lime,  the  price-wage  spiral  of  in- 
flation demands  that  the  government  stop  spending 
in  certain  areas. 

The  government  is  forced  to  make  cuts  in  areas 
that  won't  affect  the  corporate  economy.  Capital 
grants  to  universities  are  cut  slightly  but  still 
comprise  30  per  cent  of  the  provincial  budget. 
Student  aid  makes  up  only  o:ie  per  cent. 

Somehow  the  government  must  respond  to  thatpublic 
pressure  and  that  financial  squeeze  without  slowing 
down  the  university  business.  That  would  slow  down 
the  economy  and  bite  into  the  corporations  that 
receive  direct  economic  benefit  from  the  universities. 

FACT:  Higher  education  is  an  industry  which  is 
becoming  more  and  more  geared  to  a  corporate 
economy,  a  market  economy. 

FACT:  The  capital  outlay  that  finances  the  industry 
is  not  an  integral  part  of  the  market  economy. 

FACT:  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  initial  cost  of 
education  is  privately  financed:  tuition  fees  which 
the  student  pays  through  summer  earnings.  Cor- 
porations make  profit  from  that  sector. 

FACT:  The  Ontario  Government  asked  employers  to 
INVEST  IN  A  STUDENT  THIS  SUMMER,  But  there 
weren't  enough  jobs.  It  didn't  work. 

IDEA:  Why  not  shift  all  of  the  financing  of  higher 
education  (  er  to  the  private  sector  so  that  cor- 


porations may  invest  directly  in  students? 

Human  capital  is  the  best  investment:  as  the  student 
progresses  through  university  he  multiplies  his  future) 
labor  power  for  the  corporate  economy.  And  when 
he  leaves  university,  he  repays  the  loan  plus  in- 
terest. As  his  labor  power  creates  profits  for  the 
capitalist,  his  income  becomes  coupons  for  the, 
capitalist's  clipping- file. 

The  U  of  T  study,  prepared  by  professors  David 
Stager  and  Gail  Cook,  provides  the  government  with 
the  technical  vehicle  to  "re-allocate"  financing  more 
efficiently. 

It's  not  co-incidental  that  the  Ford  Foundation - 
one  of  the  greatest  owners  of  multi-national  capital  • 
helped  finance  the  report. 

The  original  proposal  for  an  income- related  loan 
plan  came  from  Milton  Friedman  15  years  ago, 
He  was  Barry  Goldwater's  economist 

Friedman  said,  "There  is  clearly  here  an  imper- 
fection in  the  (capital)  market  that  has  led  to  under- 
investment in  human  capital  ..." 

Economists  realized  that  education  could  be  a  kej 
area  for  investment  in  human  capital. 

Ironically,  the  Institute's  report  itself  describes  the 
development  of  the  same  economic  motives  that  the 
Ontario  government  responded  to  in  commissioning 
the  report: 

"The  1960's  have  brought  what  one  prominent  econ- 
omist has  called  the  'human  investment  revolution 
in  economic  thought.'  The  emphasis  has  shifted  from 
public  support  of  the  consumption  aspects  of  college 
education  ('they  were  the  best  four  years  of  ijJJ 
life')  to  an  emphasis  on  the  investment  aspect,  the 
formation  of  human  capital  and  the  high  rates  of 
return  to  this  investment,  both  for  society  and  the 
individual." 

The  Institute's  report  is  typical  "value-free"  tech- 
nical research  that  fills  out  the  government's  in- 
tentions and  assumptions.  The  entrepreneurs  of  i*j 
search  are  supplying  the  foundation  for  the  nei 
multiversity  of  entrepreneurs. 

*  The  report  ignores  the  conclusions  of  the  earlier 
report  (Aid  and  Access)  prepared  by  students  in  tw 
same  Institute  -  that  any  new  aid  program 
consist  of  grants,  not  loans,  and  that  the  taxatW 
structure  must  be  totally  revamped;  , 

*  The  loan  scheme  would  just  mystify  the  *f 
problems  of  unemployment  and  inflation  by  taK« 
students  off  the  summer  labour  market;  .  , 

*  The  scheme  also  assumes  that  most  marri* 
women  will  stay  off  the  labor  market. 

The  name  of  the  game  is  exploitation.  $ 
If  the  Department  of  University  Affairs  iniplerne 
the  Institute's  report  education  will  cease  to 
any  kind  of  public ly-owned  resource.  . 
It  will  become  a  privately  owned  commodity.  0 
you'll  be  for  sale. 
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How  to  be  a  revolutionary 
in  a  non-revolutionary  university 


by  David  Wolfe 

tarted  out  writing  this  column 
\  the  beginning  of  the  year  in 
at  to  try  ana*  ge*  across  to 
0  L  some  ideas  I  thought  were 
^  thinking  about. 
T  case  you  hadnt  noticed,  I 
e  up  half-way  through  the  term 
^  ause  it  was  obvious  I  wasnt 
String  across. 

in  the  course  of  the  last  year 
■  a  a  half,  since  I  began  to  get 
I  Evolved  in  "student  politics",  I've 
I  Earned  many  things  and  become 
liware  of  a  great  many  more. 
I  At  flf st  1  got  very  mvoIved  in  *ne 
I  pw  trend  towards  greater  student 

mrticipation  in  the  university. 
I  It  made  sense  in  simple  terms 
that  those  who  participated  in  the 
I  nrocess  of  education  within  the 
university  should  also  participate 
making  the  decisions  that  directly 
,  affect  them. 
But  this  idea  in  and  of  itself 
raised  a  whole  series  of  questions. 
If  participation  is  a  worthwhile 
I  goal  then  what  constitutes  worth- 
while or  meaningful  participation? 
It  quickly   became  obvious  last 
year  that  the  conditions  under 
which  we  were  operating  were 
somewhat  less  than  meaningful. 
Therefore  the  problem  is  not  one  of 
continuously  accelerating  demands 
as  so  many  defenders  of  takenism 
like  to  put  it,  but  rather  one  of 
realizing  what  the  real  goal  is 
through  previous  experience  and 
failure  and  then  striving  to  achieve 
it. 

Another  question  raised  was 
whether  the  same  sort  of  ideas 
which  seemed  to  fit  the  university 
applied  also  to  the  world  outside. 

If  students  have-some  sort  of 
stake  in  controlling  their  own  en- 
vironment, then  this  does  not  apply 
to  people  in  their  everyday  life 
situations  as  well.  The  answer 
which  must  follow  is  year.  The 
university  is  not  an  isolated  or 
unique  situation  in  the  social  set- 
ting, it  is  merely  a  microcosm 
of  the  larger  world  outside. 

Once  this  point  is  reached,  the 
mind  is  suddenly  brought  to  a 
complete  halt,  staggered  by  the 


implications  of whathad previously 
been  little  more  than  academic 
game-playing.  If  the  words  we 
throw  around  so  easily,  like' com- 
munity, co-operation,  and  personal 
relationships,  are  more  than  mere 
abstractions,  we  have  to  begin  to 
treat  them  as  more  than  that. 

That  people  should  have  direct 
control  of  their  immediate 
environment  and  communities,  and 
relate  to  other  people  as  people, 
not  objects,  is  important;  co- 
operation for  mutual  benefit,  not 
individual  achievement  at  any 
price,  and  damn  the  consequences, 
is  what  we're  all  about. 

"We"  is  anyone  who  shares  these 
values.  If  you  want  to  call  it 
socialism,  communism,  anarch- 
ism, or  anything  else,  that's  fine 
too  -  the  name  doesn'tmeanmuch. 

This  is  what  being  revolutionary 
in  today's  society  is  all  about. 

It  means  committing  yourself 
totally  to  building  an  alternate 
society  and  style  of  living  within, 
a  society  that  has  a  difficult  time 
understanding  why  you  can't  accept 
the  values  it  spent  the  last  two 
hundred  years  building  on. 

We're  no  longer  at  the  stage  where 
we  can  afford  to  play  nice  middle 
class  student  radical  games  with 
the  university. 

If  we  nowreally  understand  where 
we  are  and  where  we  want  to  go, 
then  we  must  begin  to  build  for 
the  future. 

This  in  concise  form  is  where 
my  head  is  at  -  it's  also  where 
my  head  is  going. 

It's  turned  inside  out. 

I'm  upside  down! 

Or  maybe  it's  the  world! 

Where's  your  head? 

Do  you  still  see  university  as 
a  means  of  acquiring  a  secure 
position  in  life? 

Or  do  you  think  there  is  more 
to  life  than  making  sure  you  make 
it. 

If  so,  then  be  careful. 

You're  a  dangerous  subversive. 

You  don't  see  success  in  terms 
of  getting  to  the  top  job  in  the 
company  but  in  terms  of  ensuring 
that  the  means  of  production  are 
controlled  by  all  for  all. 
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Steering  committee  crashes 


There  is  one  organization 
at  Carleton  which  has  many 
more  would-be  members 
than  members. 
It's  the  Aryan  Affairs  Com- 
mission, first  conceived  at 
University  of  Waterloo  dur- 
ing the  depression  there  two 
years  ago. 

Under  the  guidance  of  a 
steering  committee  of  four, 
the  organization  has  already 
established  a  constitution, 
held  a  re-enactment  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain,  held  a 
mass  feed-in  for  members 
°f  the  steering  committee 
with  Honest  John  donuts 
tthree  dozen  split  four  ways) 
^d  in  its  major  triumph 
w  date,  designated  itself  the 
official  opening  party  for  the 
new  parking  garage. 

The  garage  was  opened 
on  Wednesday. 
,  Purpose  of  the  commission 
is  to  promote  better  under- 
standing between  Aryans  and 
non-Aryans,  to  perpetuate 
l°e  use  of  Indo-Iranic  lang- 
uages, and  to  provide  to  the 
WbUc  an  example  of  the 
weal  democracy. 

Members  of  the  steering 
committee  have  already  been 
JPProached  by  large  num- 
?f.rs  of  students  who  wish  to 
^  the  organization. 

unfortunately,  the  commit- 
£e  cannot  accept  new  mem- 
r*Ts  until  the  constitution 
,s  approved  by  council. 

*rter  that  says  steering 
committee  leader  Ken 
J^ser,  "We  will  beaccept- 

<e  as  many  members  as  we 

*n.  Anyone  can  join;  it  is 
democratic."  Steering 
^ri^nittee  member  Richard 


Labonte  said,  "All  general 
members  have  full  member- 
ship privileges;  they  can 
provide  transpo  rtation  for 
the  executive,  provide  re- 
freshment for  the  executive, 
and  escort  members  of  the 
executive  in  public." 

Applications  for  executive 
posts  will  also  be  accepted 
after  the  constitution.  "All 
applications  will  be  consid- 
ered on  the  basis  of  merit 
and  usefullness.  There  will 
be  various  openings  on  the 
privy  council,  and  for  such 
positions  as  censor  and 
master  of  arms,  "says  Row- 
an Shirkie,  official  tempor- 
ary anthem  whistler,  and 
also  a  member  of  the  steer- 
ing committee.  In  order  to 
apply,  one  must  submit  a 
brief,  including  the  position 
desired,  and  the  qualifica- 
tions the  applicant  has  for 
such  a  position. 

The  four  members  of  the 
steering  committee  wi  1 1 
attend  a  conference  in  Wat- 
erloo in  January  to  discuss 
the  future  of  the  organiza- 
tion with  members  of  the 
Waterloo  chapter. 

The  conference  will  beheld 
during  the  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Press  conference 
held  at  that  time  in  the  area. 

It  has  been  dubbed  the  con- 
con. 

Labonte  says  he  expects 
the  conference  to  go  ex- 
tremely well,  "As  long  as 
we  can  keep  Kinsmen  from 
shooting  his  mouth  off  about 
'Waterloo  Aryan  Revision- 
ism." 

Kinsman  is  the  fourth  mem- 
ber ofthesteering  com- 
mittee. 


Every  day  or  so,  The  Carleton 
office  receives  a  batch  of  copy 
from  Canadian  University  Press, 
about  half  of  which  you  never 
see.  The  December  1st  batch  has 
a  ^  lead  story  which  boggles  the 
mind.  (See  page  2) . 

The  University  of  Windsor,  it 
seems,  has  been  classified  as  an 
"emerged"  university,  and  thus 
loses  $50  million  in  government 
grants.  All  universities,  it  seems, 
are  classed  by  the  government 
as  "emergent"  or  "emerged". 
The  former  are  universities  which 
have  less  than  100  square  feet  of 
floor  space  per  student.  They  get 
extra  grants.  So  the  only  way  an 
"emerged"  university  can  get  ex- 
tra money  for  development  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  students 
until  the  place  is  overcrowded. 

The  possibilities  of  this  sort 
of  bureaucratic  gimmickry  are 
almost  endless  .  .  . 

SCENE:  an  office  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  University  Affairs.  In 
the  background  we  hear  the  hum 
of  an  IBM  3G0G  calculating  the 
floor  area  of  the  Carleton  journ- 
alism morgue.  A  teletype  clatters 
out  a  report  that  U  of  T  has  at- 
tempted to  boost  its  grant  by 
reclassifying  a  physics  lab  as 
a  football  field.  A  telephone  rings. 
A  third  assistant  undersecretary 
to  the  filing  clerk  answers. 


"University  Affairs,  may  I  help 
you?" 

"Yes,  this  is  A.  Dunnison  David, 
president  of  Meatgrinder  Uni- 
versity. I'm  calling  about  our  de- 
velopment grant." 

"Yes  Mr.  David.  What  seems  to 
be  the  problem?" 

"We  just  received  a  letter  from 
your  department  informing  us  that 
we  have  been  reclassified  as  an 
emerged  university,  and  we  there- 
fore lose  our  $75  million  dollar 
grant." 

"Yes,  that's  right.  Our  figures 
indicate  that  you  have  an  avail- 
able floor  space  of  100.006  square 
feet  per  student." 

"That's  impossible.  We  have 
thirty- seven  students,  and  uur  uni- 
versity is  entirely  located  above 
George's  delicatessen  and  shoe 
shine  stand.  We  have  doubled  our 
student  population  twice  in  the 
past  four  months,  and  we  havent 
added  any  classrooms." 

"Yes,  Mr.  David,  but  we  have 
discovered  an  error  in  our  prev- 
ious calculations.  In  addition  to 
the  space  already  listed,  which, 
as  you  know,  came  to  a  total  of 
14.2  square  feet  per  student,  we 
have  added  some  space  previously 
ignored.  For  example,  you  have 
two  washrooms,  and  the  use  of  a 
third  in  the  bus  terminal  across 
the  street.  As  well,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  shelf  space  which  is 


over  six  feet  nine  inches  high 
and  thus  must  be  classified  as  a 
second  floor.  So,  not  only  do  you 
lose  your  grant,  you  owe  us  $150 
million  from  previous  grants  which 
you  obtained  by  concealing  this 
space  from  us." 

"AAAAAAAAAAAA  " 

And  so  it  goes. 

Now  this  could  lead  to  all  sorts 
of  great  ideas.  If  you  could  launch 
a  university  with  only  one  student, 
and  hold  classes  in  a  closet,  you 
could  make  a  mint. 

Better  still,  if  you  could  cram 
1000  students  into  classrooms  de- 
signed for  400,  you  could  look 
like  you're  providing  an  education 
for  the  masses,  and  still  make  a 
profit. 

And  then  you  could  boost  fees 
because  the  grants  aren't  high 
enough  to  cover  the  expense  of 
repairing  chairs  broken  because 
four  people  had  to  sit  in  them. 

I  don't  know  if  Carleton  has 
some  kind  of  suggestion  box 
somewhere,  like  the  government 
does,  so  that  people  who  have 
ideas  for  saving  and/or  making 
money  can  submit  those  ideas 
in  exchange  for  a  bonus.  But  if 
we  do,  someone  should  suggest 
this. 

On  second  thought,  don't  bother. 
I  think  they've  already  thought 
of  it. 


Stevenson 


A  few  weeks  back  I  wrote  my 
column  on  "what  the  university 
is  not",  namely  it  is  not  the 
manifestation  of  the  relationship 
bet  ween  masters  of  knowledge  and 
those  seeking  to  become  masters. 
The  next  step,  of  course,  is  to 
answer  the  question  which  im- 
mediately arises,  namely:  "what 
is  it?" 

To  begin  with,  the  university 
is  a  gathering  place  (not  a  com- 
munity, not  at  this  size)  for  'those 
who  know  very  little'  and  'those 
who  might,  if  you're  lucky,  know 
slightly  more'. 

Such  is  the  real  relationship  of 
students  to  professors,  rather  than 
the  assumed  one  of  'those  who 
don't  know'  and  "those  who  do 
know*.  And  this  is  much  more 
than  a  semantic  quibble,  please 
note.  Let  the  faculty  of  the  world 
freely  admit  their  extent  of  their 
individual  ignorance  -  not  merely 
over  a  beer,  in  a  weak  moment, 
but  publicly  and  always. 

The  faculty  and  students  who 
congregate  in  these  buildings  can 
safely  be  assumed  to  share  only 
one  characteristic:  according  to 
some  measure  and  to  at  least  some 
small  extent  they  seek  to  increase 
their  learning. 

They  may  be  motivated  by  totally 
instrumental  reasoning  (VI  wanna 
get  that  piece  of  paper")  or  they 
may  be  motivated   by  the  pu  re 


love  of  learning. 

In  fact  their  different  motiva- 
tions must  be  recognized  and  re- 
spected. But  because  they  all  must 
relate  in  some  way  to  the  process 
of  learning  then  all  share  a  real 
and  vital  interest  in  how  that 
learning  is  defined  and  undertaken. 
The  content  of  the  university,  from 
its  text-books  to  the  quality  of 
its  interpersonal  relationships,  is 
objectively  recognizable  as  partof 
the  self-interest  of  all;  and  de- 
spite the  immense  diversity  of 
their  specific  motivations  (orper- 
haps  precisely  because  of  it)  it 
is  in  the  self-interest  of  all  to 
engage  in  continuing  debate  about 
that  content. 

All. 

That  means  not  just  professors. 
All. 

Are  you  listening? 
All. 

So,  What  have  we  got? 

(1)  No"  automatic  power  distinc- 
tions between  student  and  faculty 
on  the  basis  of  role,  because  the 
role  distinction  between  them  does 
not  represent  a  valid  separation 
of  'haves'  from  'have-nots'  of 
knowledge. 

(2)  Genuine  differences  of  self- 
interest  which  exist  not  only  among 
individuals  but  between  faculty  and 
students. 

These  two  propositions  are  not 
inconsistent. 


Although  I  reject  the  total  class 
analysis  of  "students"  vers u s 
"faculty"  (an  analytical  position 
which  is  implied  just  as  strongly 
in  the  present  set-up  in  which 
professors  effectively  hold  total 
power  and  make  decisions  for  the 
powerless  class,  i.e,  the  students, 
as  it  ever  has  been  in  the  argu- 
ments of  any  nasty,  evil,  radical 
elements,  by  the  way),  it  isnever- 
theless  true  that  students  as  such 
do  share  some  common  interests 
which  are  not  shared  by  faculty 
as  such,  and  vice  versa. 

In  fact,  the  longer  the  class  sit- 
uation of  power  ver  sus  powerless - 
ness  is  thrust  upon  students  by 
the  form  of  the  existing  decision- 
making apparatus,  the  more  of 
their  self-Interest  they  will  share 
with  each  other  and  in  conflict 
with  the  professors.  Sort  of  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

All  that  one  could  ask  of  a  gov- 
ernmental structureappropriateto 
this  relationship  is  that  it  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  different, 
even  conflicting,  areas  of  self- 
interest  and  that  it  respect  the 
legitimacy  of  both  sides.  Not  one 
or  the  other,  but  both. 

Simple? 

No,  not  simple. 

But  crucial, 

*** 

Merry  Christmas  to  some,  and 
Merry  Marxmas  to  the  others. 


In  a  red  hooded  uniform,  long 
white  beard  and  spectacles  (any- 
one who  gives  toys  to  poor-  chil- 
dren rather  than  removing  the 
cause  of  their  poverty  has  to 
be  short-sighted)  Santa  Claus  is 
firmly  established  in  the  hearts 
of  children  and  businessmen  as 
the  kindest  person  in  the  world. 

The  various  fables  (or  true 
stories,  it  doesn't  matter  which) 
on  which  our  current  bringer  of 
good  cheer  is  based  all  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  original  idea  was 
that  some  fanatic  saw  that  the 
rich  had  more  fun  in  the  cele- 
brations attendant  upon  Christ's 
mass  than  the  poor  -  so  he  tried 
to  even  the  scale  (and  if  some 
sources  are  to  be  believed  broke 
a  few  windows  in  the  poor  people  's 
houses  while  he  was  doing  it) 

Now  this  Jolly,  temporarily  em- 
ployed, individual  does  just  the 
opposite.  This  inversionis,  Ithink, 
a  symbol  of  our  society.  "If  it 


mahes  people  happy,  it  will  make 
money,  if  it  makes  money  insti- 
tutionalise it." 

A  fundamental  attitude  in  North 
America  is  that  money  can  buy 
anything,  if  anything  can  be  bought, 
then  anything  can  be  sold  -  in- 
cluding happiness. 

You  don't  believe  me? 

Take  a  look  at  the  T.V.  ads., 
but  first  open  your  eyes.  Or  better 
still  go  and  see  Father  Christmas 
and  maybe,  with  a  little  mud  and 
spit,  he  will  open  them  for  you. 

In  spite  of  being  a  non-christian 
and  an  atheist,  I  am  rather  sadden- 
ed by  the  prostitution  of  Christ- 
mas and  thus  of  Christianity. 

There  is  much  that  is  sublime 
in  the  Christian  vision.  For  me 
the  greatest  contribution  it  has 
made  to  humanity  is  the  declar- 
ation that  man  is  both  the  master 
and  servant  of  history. 

As  I  think  about  the  defileing  of 
Christianity  my  mind  goes  to  that 


other  great  betrayal,  this  time 
of  an  even  greater  vision  -  Stalin's 
rape  of  communism. 
I  wonder  -  must  we  always  do 
this?  Is  man  so  awed  by  and 
ashamed  of  his  majesty  that 
he  must  run  from  its  highest 
manifestations? 

Must  we  always  act  like  the  mad 
genius  who  destroys  only  the  finest 
of  his  creations? 

On  all  days  except  some  days 
my  answer  is  no.  The  new  men 
of  the  left  and  of  Christianity  give 
me  the  hope  that  mankind  is  not 
condemned  to  only  brief  flights 
from  brutishness,  in  the  past  he 
has  only  been  testing  his  wings 
and  one  day  he  will  learn  how  to 
fly  -  in  spite  of  the  sun. 

Well,  that's  enough  of  that. 

I  hope  that  your  Christmas 
exams  go  well  and  that  when  they 
are  over  you  have  a  happy,  if 
expensive,  holiday  . 

See  you  next  year. 
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SOMETIMES  I  GET  50  LONELY 
I  CAN  HARPLV  6TANP  (T- 


First  comic  politics, 
now  political  comics 


At  least  Charlie  Brown  is  still  sincere 


Marv  Worth 


Tlui  Wizard  of  U\ 


&ettoXMtK  LETTER 
FKDM  StXK  COOSIW 


{lug  g£  \ 

ABIT  MOTE 
EEAgAgl£,  UlAPm)^ 


FASCIUATIJJ6 
TOSn"  AWD 

WEiePi  IULD, 
TVPGS  THAT 
tfDUJJP  " 


GASOLINE  ALLEY 


Ay  Stewart  Saxe 
Canadian  University  Press 


If  you  are  given  to  believing large- 
scale  plots  are  being  formed  to 
oppose  social  change  -  you  might 
turn  very  quickly  to  the  daily 
newspapers  for  proof. 

Not  to  the  news   or  editorial 
pages,  prime  candidates  though 
they  might  be  for  such  a  theory. 
Turn  to  the  comic  section. 
Almost   unanimously,   the  daily 
and  coloured  weekend  comic  strips 
have  found  some  way  to  attack 
student  radicals  and  the  hippie 
sub-culture  over,  the  last  year, 
while  often  supporting  the  war  in 
Vietnam  and  mirroring  the  class 
distinctions  of  North  America, 
And  there  are  some  reasons  why 
it's  not  so  very  funny. 

Buz  Sawyer,  Terry  and  the  Pi- 
rates, Li'l  Abner,  Apartment  3-G, 
Smidgens,  Flintstones,  Wizard  of 
Id,  On  Stage  and  of  course  Dick 
Tracy  are  a  few  of  the  common 
strips  that  have  had  their  turn, 
sometimes  many  tums,  attacking 
the  two  dissident  groups. 

While  hippies  may  get  constant 
barbs  thrown  at  them,  Smidgens 
for  one  is  always  upset  that  they've  , 
picked  his  flowers  to  give  away  or 
that  they  smell  so  bad. 

But  the  real  attacks  are  saved 
for  the  radicals. 
And,  in  fact,  those  attacks  have 
been  so  common  that  it's  hard  to 
put  down  to  coincidence  just  be- 
cause one  believes  there's  no  con- 
scious plot. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  evidence 
to  suggest  that  a  plot  is  closer 
at  hand  than  one  might  think. 
In  1966  the  United  States'  lead- 
ing comic  strip  writers  were  all 
summoned  to  a  meeting  with  "state 
department  officials. 

The  officials  pointed  out  to  them 
they  had  an  important  part  to  play 
in  formulating  US  public  opinion 
on  Vietnam,  They  were  then  asked 
to  help  support  this  policy.  There 
was  very  little  dissent  expressed 
at  the  meeting. 
But  this  hardly  explains  their 
united  stand  on  the  wider  aspects 
of  the  attack  against  social  dis- 
senters. Actually  the  explanation 
is  closer  to  hand. 
The  comics  are  searching  for 
stories  based  on  the  more  unusual 
or  exceptional  things  that  pass 
by  one's  life,  for  stories  based  on 
the  bigger  news  events  of  the 
day,  and  for  subjects  it  can 
ridicule. 

Comic  writers  on  the  average 
are  of  course  just  that  -  an  aver- 
age group  of  people  endowed  with 
a  little  more  creativity  in  a  par- 
ticular field. 

But  when  it  comes  to  social 
consciousness  and  awareness 
there's  no  reason  they  should  be 
any  different  than  the  kind  of 
people  they  work  with -and thekind 
of  neighbors  their  salaries  place 
them  beside  -  and  indeed  they're 
not. 

AJ  Capp  responded  violently  ton 
a  recently  panel  show  to  the  sug- 
gestion that  he's  changed  from  the 
anti-right  political  stance  he'd 
shown  a  few  decades  earlier  - 
that  he'd  gone  over, 

"When  American  democracy  was 
threatened  by  extremism  from  the 
right  -  by  isolationism  and  con- 
ao^fisO  sdi  vd  ■  "  .1  aelcblbaco  oi 


servatism  -  I  attacked  the  right; 
now  America  is  challenged  by  ex- 
tremism from  the  left  and  I'll 
attack  it  and  expose  it  just  as 
vehemently,"  Capp  said. 

How  much  more  representative 
a  statement  could  possibly  be  col- 
lected from  a  person  of  Capp's 
economic  and  social  position?Rad- 
ical  positions  are  attacked  not  on 
content  but  just  for  being  radical. 

Capp  wraps  his  attack  on  the  stu- 
dent activities  and  hippie  groups 
up  in  one  group  -  Students  Wildly 
Indignant  about  Nearly  Everything. 
SWINE  for  short. 

The  SWINE,  who  arealways 
dressed  poorly,  and  carrying 
meaningless  signs,  who  have  a 
constant  entourage  of  flies  and  of 
course  smell,  allow  Caap  to  in- 
clude his  attack  on  political  ac- 
tivism and  non-conformist  youth 
cultures  in  one  strobe  of  his  pen. 

They  march  anywhere,  always 
without  reason,  and  are  given  to  the 
crudest  inconsistencies  -  Capp's 
mainpoint.  . 

Carrying  signs  labelled  ^Non- 
violence,"  they  will  be  violent; 
demanding  better  university  ed- 
ucation they  have  either  never 
been  to  classes  or  are  dropouts; 
calling  for  distribution  of  private 
property  to  the  people  they  keep 
it  all  themselves  or  destroy  it 
and  of  course,  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing more  goods. 

Apartment  3-G  has  been  much 
more  subtle  than  Capp  -  a  man 
who  hardly  seems  capable  of 
subtlety. 

The  comic  stripaboutthree young 
women  living  in  an  apartment  to- 
gether has  just  finished  a  series 
that  involved  the  girls'  friendly 
next-door  neighbor  and  confrere  - 
Professor  Papagoras.  A  subtle 
name,  that. 

Professor  Papagoras  had  just 
become  acting  president  of  his 
university  when  the  local  under- 
ground paper  threatened  to  pub- 
lish a  picture  of  him  with  his 
arm  around  one  of  the  3-G  girls. 

The  incident  was  originally  harm- 
less of  course  -  but  you  know 
how  pictures  can  look. 

Papagoras  stands  firm  through 
this  and  further  trials  though  he 
does  lose  his  calm  just  once  when 
he  strikes  a  student,  who  had  been 
previously  attacking  him  inadem- 
onstration,  and  hospitalizes  the 
fellow. 

During  the  crisis  Papagoras' 
young  assistant,  who  trusted  and 
respected  the  underground  jour- 
nalists at  first,  comes  to  learn 
that  high-sounding  motives  often 
hide  very  low  goats  and  sneaky 
methods.  Coming  to  his  senses 
he  is  finally  able  not  only  to  bring 
the  editors  of  the  underground 
magazine  to  justice,  but  also  the 
unscrupulous  political  agitator  who 
was  really  behind  the  whole  thing 
from  the  beginning. 

And,  if  that's  not  enough,  he 
captures  the  unscrupulous  agi- 
tator just  as  he's  about  to  do  in 
a  beautiful  girl  he  had  used  to  get 
Papagoras  in  a  compromising  sit- 
uation -  actually  innocent  but  there 
were  cameras  again  -  for  another 
attempt  to  destroy  the  man. 

There  is  no  stated  reason  for 
hshivcrq  awn  t*v:ii        w  *' 


all  this  -  political  agitators  are 
known  for  wanting  to  bring  down 
the  country  by  destroying  uni- 
versity presidents  one  by  one  and 
by  using  well -motivated  though 
mis -directed  young  college  stu- 
dents and  junior  faculty. 
The  lessons  that  can  be  learned 
from  this  one  "comic"  strip  ser- 
ies are  unlimited. 

1.  Good  ideals,  even  when  they 
are  truly  believed  by  most  in- 
volved, are  no  excuse  for  any  kind 
of  extra-legal  action  because  there 
are  unscrupulous  political  agi- 
tators -really  manoeuvering  the 
scene. 

2.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  ; 
tack  those  individuals  who  preach 
radical  change  even  when  it  seems 
to  make  sense  because  there  are 
deeper  things  hiding  in  the 
shadows. 

3.  We  must  understand  when  the 
authorities  are  driven  to  violent 
action  and  know  that  they  really 
regret  it. 

4.  We  must  realize  that  younger 
people,  even  faculty,  are  led  astray 
but  most  will  return  if  handled 
firmly. 

5.  We  must  overlook  occasional 
extra-legal  action  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities  because  they  are 
fighting  such  dirty  underhanded 
opposition, 

6.  We  must  remember  that  rad- 
ical actions  actually  stop  the 
changes  the  liberals  wanted  to 
make  because  they  are  busy  doing 
battle  and  must  give  no  ground. 

It  all  tends  to  seem  fairly  un- 
important -  hidden  away  in  the 
back  sections  of  our  newspapers, 
but  it  isn't  realW  so. 

These  comics  will  be  part  of 
the  overall  communication  pro- 
cess which  will  entrench  in  peo- 
ple's minds  views  of  what  the  new 
movements  are  all  about. 

Combined  with  similar  distor- 
tions on  the  news  pages  and  ed- 
itorial pages,  the  comics  will  be 
the  method  by  which  people  are 
turned  against  even  listening  to 
the  activists  or  the  youth  sub- 
culture. 

It  wouldn't  take  any  conscious 
plot  -  not  as  long  as  this  kind  of 
distortion  can  happen  so 
thoroughly. 

The  comics,  of  course,  have  their 
own  contradictions.  It't  inevitable 
because  they  take  a  liberal  stance. 

Smidgens  is  a  good  example. 

Between  complaining  about  the 
hippies  the  strip  is  constantly 
comm3nting  on  the  alienation  of 
modern  life  -  of  the  common 
man's  feeling  of  uselessness. 

But  no  lalysis  is  presented  - 
there  are  ru  -uggestions  that  there 
are  real  rea.  ns  for  this  situ- 
ation or  real  cm  % 

Like  the  other  b  -Hons  of  the 
paper,  the  comics  .  *mit  them- 
selves to  commentary  oi.Mie phen- 
omenal aspects  of  our  life  "»nd  its 
problems.  They  never  seek  the 
roots  of  those  problems  -  they 
never  suggest  solutions. 

For  seeking  the  roots  of  the 
problem  is  radicalism  -  better 
to  have  blind  faith  in  the  unstud- 
ied, mystified,  process  of  the 
status  quo. 
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letters 


Council  incompetent 

„  „  The  Carleton: 
^Council, 

Dear  again  you  have  demonstrated 
0nce„Sr  lack  of  coherence  and 

<Snpetence. 

V°  k  in  the  administration  of 
,h  Armstrong  the  concept  of  a 

^nts'  union  building  was  first 

Sfflated.  Through  Jiis  admin- 


,Tjerry  Lampert  this  idea  was 
f  Jfher  developed,  and  culminated 
jth  the  start  of  construction  of 
JIT  new  University  Centre  last 

line  The  inherent  ideology  that 
Sped  and  grew  with  this  con- 
pnt  was  that  this  building  was 
Jfroplv  for  the  use  of  students 
2 I  thusly  should  be  effectively 
run  by  the  students. 

What  have  you  people,  as  our 
rtoresentatives,  done?.  Abandoning 
vour  responsibility  throughout 
Lur  term  of  office,  you  have 
merrily  gone  your  way,  leaving 
the  majority  of  students,  and  es- 
pecially those  directly  involved 
Sth  the  running  of  the  Centre 
stranded,  lacking  the  desired  lead- 
ership that  you  should  have 
provided.  - 

When  pressure  was  finally 
brought  to  bear  on  you,  at  a 
week-end  retreat,  you  climaxed 
your  year  of  irresponsibility  by 
endorsing  a  proposed  document 
concerning  the  makeup,  functions 
and  power  structure  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  Management  Com- 
mittee. You  endorsed  a  document 
that  by  the  year  1971  will  leave 
the  students  of  this  university 
possessing  a  minority  say  in  the 
policy  decisions  that  will  directly 
affect  the  running  of  the  University 
Centre.  Obviously,  this  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  basic  constructthat 


and  that  of  Bert  Painter 


has  been  inherent  in  the  plans  over 
the  last  three  years. 
Bluntly,  you  have  climaxed  your 
year  of  incompetence  and  demon- 
strated to  me  among  many  others 
that  you  are  incapable  of  holding 
your  present  positions. 

Bob  Sproule,  Comm  IV 
Former  Deputy  Finance  Comm. 

Unisexual  creep 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
What's    this    nonsense  about 
"Women  to  decide  on  beauty  con- 
tests" (The  Carleton,  November 
28.  1969)?  . 

As  I  read  the  comments  such 
as,  "beauty  contests  are  a  farce", 
and,  "they  are  a  big  fat  drag", 
I  wonder  how  these  fellows  can 
be  proud  of  their  masculinity. 
(I  wonder  if  they  have  any  mas- 
culinity.) When  I  think  of  the  wom- 
en pushing  or  even  supporting 
this  referendum,  I  wonder  how 
they  can  be  proud  of  their  femi- 
ninity. 

Is  this  some  silly  gimmick  of 
the  Women 's  Liberation  Move- 
ment, an  organization  dedicated  to 
erasing  the  distinction  between 
male  and  female? 

No  woman  wants  a  uni-sexual 
creep  for  a  husband,  nor  does 
any  want  a  nagging  sparring  - 
partner  for  a  wife  ...  My  god! 
I  can  see  it  now:  men  and  women 
gossiping  together  under  the  hair 
dryers;  men  wearing  silk  panties 
and  lace;  women  wearing  brass- 
studded  leather  underwear. 

Woman  on  the  stage:  man  in  the 
audience.  This  is  what  separates 
the  two  sexes. 

And  it  is  for  our  benefit  that 
beauty  contests  are  staged,  not  for 
any  suffragette.  If  anyone  decides 
whether  or  not  beauty  contests  are 


held  here,  It  should  be  those  few 
women  in  the  world  who  feel  femi- 
nine enough  to  participate  and 
those  few  men  who  feel  masculine 
enough  to  support  them. 

Neil  Patterson, 

Science  I 

Studious  types 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
As  I  arrived  at  the  library  this 
morning  for  my  bi-weekly  confer- 
ence with  the  machine,  I  uncovered 
an  amazing  phenomonen  of  which 
I  had  received  rumours,  but  had 
brushed  off  as  unfounded. 

Having  never  seen  it  fit  to  rise 
before  9:00,  I  was  stunned  at  the 
sight  of  people  (students)  milling 
around  on  the  library  steps. 

I  immediately  equated  this  throng 
to  my  friendly  little  rodents  in 
the  Psych.  Dept. 

They  were  walking  in  small  cir- 
cles, not  talking  much,  mostly 
looking  at  the  floor,  only  peer- 
ing up  from  their  relatively  silent 
vigil  long  enough  to  look  through 
the  glass  to  see  if  anyone  was 
approaching. 

As  the  hands  on  the  clock  neared 
8:30,  they  seemed  to  increase  the 
diameter  of  their  circles,  getting 
closer  and  closer  to  the  door. 

At  precisely  8:28  they  silently 
sueued  up  with  some  semblance  of 
pre-arranged  order  and  at  8:30 
they  trooped  determinedly  into  that 
building  and  scattered,  each  to  his 
own  cubicle. 

Doug  Nixon 
Arts  m 


Letters  to  the  editor  left  out  this 
week....  and  there  were  many.... 
will  be  carried  after  Christmas. 
Scribes  are  asked  to  keep  letters 
short. 


Where  the  hell 
was  council? 

On  Tuesday  evening  of  this  week 
there  was  to  be  a  meeting  of 
students'  council,  the  agenda  being 
as  follows: 

1)  University  centre  proposal 

2)  TV  policy  of  the  association 
and  the  University 

3)  Parity  referendum 

4)  Information  on  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  association  of  stu- 
dents' councils 

5)  Presentation  of  the  financial 
statement. 

The  meeting  was  called  for  8:00 
p.m.  at  which  time  it  should  be 
expected  that  at  least  a  quorum 
of  the  honourable  members  would 
be  present. 

This  however  was  not  the  case. 
Tuesday  evening's  attempt  at  a 
meeting  followed  the  example  that 
has  been  prevalent  at  the  previous 
meetings  of  council;  i.e.  that  some 
small  number  of  councillors  sit 
around  waiting  for  a  quorum  to 
show  up,  the  length  of  time  spent 
sitting  around  depending  mainly 
upon  their  patience. 

On  Tuesday  evening  a  straw  vote 
was  held  shortly  after  8:00  and  it 
was  held  that  if  there  was  not  a 
quorum  present  by  8:30  then  the 
meeting  would  be  re-scheduled 
for  Thursday  evening  at  8:00  p.m. 
Along  came  8:30  and  it  was  good- 
bye meeting;  out  of  25  members 
of  council  all  of  15  showed  up  to 
discuss  the  matters  on  the  agenda. 

Where  the  hell  were  all  of  the 
others?  Some  were  at  the  hockey 
game  and  some  I  presume  were 
studying  and  to  all  those  who  were 
absent  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  when  you  allowed  yourself  to 
be  nominated  for  a  position  on 
Council  you  were  saying  that  you 


were  willing  to  give  up  some 
time  to  get  a  chance  to  do 
something. 

David  P.  Blaker 
Comm  IV 

Arts  1 
building  solution 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

During  the  past  few  weeks  sev- 
eral students  have  written  letters 
expressing  distaste  for  the  pro- 
posed location  of  the  new  Arts 
I  tower. 

I  agree  with  the  views  presented, 
namely,  that  the  great  height  of 
the  building  would  clash  with  the 
height  of  the  library  and  the  tory 
Science  buildings,  and  secondly 
that  the  building  would  obstruct 
the  picturesque  view  from  the 
quad  of  the  Rideau  canal  and  the 
Ottawa  skyline.  But  what  is  more 
important  is  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  students  disap- 
proved of  the  proposed  location, 
in  a  Carleton  Student  Opinion  Poll 
which  was  held  several  weeks  ago. 
(Mysteriously,  this  poll  was  not 
published.) 
However,  the  administration  has 
stated  that  finding  a  new  site 
would  delay  starting  the  building 
by  several  months. 

Herein  lies  the  solution  to  the 
problem,  for  if  the  administration 
is  concerned  about  delays,  all  that 
is  needed  is  a  group  of  students 
to  occupy  the  proposed  building 
site,  when  construction  is  sched- 
uled to  begin.  Now,  when  the  ad- 
ministration realizes  that  it  would 
save  time  by  building  elsewhere, 
the  view  from  the  quad  and  the 
beauty  of  the  whole  campus  will 
then  be  preserved. 

Tom  Weir, 
Arts  4 
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Tuesday,  December  9 
2nd  level  Loeb  foyer 
polls  open  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 

Bring  your  ID  cards 
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VOTE 


Council  is  a  Load  of  Schmidt 

Vote 
COLLINS 

arts  rep 
(Be  a  Markist) 

Re-examine  council's  functions 
and  make  it  relevant  to  you. 
Your  representatives  should 
express  your  will,  not  their  own. 


For  arts  rep 

JOHN 
MANLEY 

■For  a  council  concirned 
about  the  educational  environment 

-For  a  council  with  a  clear  self-image, 
service-oriented,  responsible  both  to 
lead  and  obey  student  opinion. 


The  election  ads  on  this  page  were  provided  to  c 
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andidatesfreeby  the  Carleton  University  Students  Association. 
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Violence  is  part  of  the  Canad 


by 

Professor  Leo  Johnson, 
Dept.  of  History, 
University  of  Waterloo 


Columbia  University  two  years  ago  exploded  in  violence  


When  Canadian  historians  compare  Can- 
ada to  the  United  States,  they  unani- 
mously agree  that  one  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  two  peoples  is  the 
non-violent  nature  of  Canadians  in  con- 
trast to  the  crime-ridden,  six-gun -tot- 
ing, negro-lynching  Americans. 

Thus  when  a  computor  was  smashed  and 
a  building  damaged  during  antiracism 
protests  at  Sir  George  Williams  Uni- 
versity, Canadian  leaders,  such  as  John 
Diefenbaker,  react  in  shock  and  angerto 
this  " un Canadian"  resort  to  "mob  rule," 

"Because  Canadians  are  a  non-violent 
people,"  they  concluded,  "such  violence 
must  have  been  inspired  and  carried  out 
by  Communists,  Marxists  or  other  paid 
agitators," 

Yet  further  investigation  by  police  has 
demonstrated  that  no  such  "foreign" 
(except  for  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
black,  foreign-born  students)  inspiration 
was  present. 

Why  then  did  the  press  and  authorities 
claim  that  "communists"  and 
foreigners"  were  responsible?  A 
further  examination  of  Canadian  history 
is  necessary  before  any  answer  can  be 
givent 

Is  Canada  a  "non-violent"  country? 
Every  labour  union  member  who 
has  faced  police  protecting  strike  - 
breakers,  every  Canadian  Indian  whohas 
to  break  through  the  barriers  of  legal 
discrimination,  every  French  Canadian 
who  has  attempted  to  exercise  his  in- 
herited language  and  cultural  rights, 
knows  that  violence  and  repression  exist 
in  Canada, 

Protest  uncanadian 

But  the  authorities  who  claimed  that 
the  result  of  the  protest  at  Sir  George 
Williams  was  "uncanadian"  were  right 
in  one  respect  at  least  -  Canadian 
workers  and  Canadian  minorities  (in- 
cluding students)  have  seldom  protested 
against  discrimination  and  oppression  in 
a  violent  manner.  It  has  been  the  "au- 
thorities" -  government,  business  and 
civic  leaders  -  who  are  most  often 
responsible  for  violence  when  it  occurs. 

Moreover,  when  these  authorities  de- 
clare that  extra-parliamentary  protests 
(that  is,  demonstrations,  marches  and 
strikes)  are  unconstitutional  or  uncana- 
dian their  leaders  cynically  neglect  to 
point  out  that  the  chief  offender  against 
the  ideals  of  the  British  Constitution 
in  Canada,  has  been  the  Government 
itself. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  authority- 
directed  violence  is  necessarily  illegal. 
If  anything  the  opposite  is  true  in  Can- 
ada. As  John  Porter  pointed  out  in  his 
book,  The  Vertical  Mosaic,  a  strong 
stable  elite  controls  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment, civil  service  and  judicial 
system. 

The  key  to  this  control,  of  course, 
is  money. 

Parties  must  pass  laws 

Since  both  the  Liberal  and  Progres- 
sive Conservative  parties  are  dependent 
on  big  business  for  funds  to  get  into 
office  and  remain  there,  these  parties 
must  pass  laws  satisfactory  to  their 
financial  backers  or  be  removed  from 
power. 

This  control,  however,  does  not  end 
with  an  ability  to  pour  money  into 
election  campaigns.  Since  the  elite  owns 
the  newspapers  and  controls  the  radio 
and  television  stations  (did  you  ever 
see  a  programmed  on  CKCO  TV  ci*ti- 
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way  of  life 


. . .  and  last  year 
violence  swept  the 
computer  centre  at 
Sir  George  Williams 
university. 
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he  criminal  code  in  1919 
•adtock  Laws,  show  how 
vil  rights  are,  and  how 
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cessary to  close  the  few  small  news- 
papers who  dared  to  expose  him, 

His  answer  -  like  that  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1919  -  was  to  claim  that  the 
opposition  was  communistic. 

After  a  lengthy  campaign  which  repeat- 
ed, over  and  over,  that  communists 
killed  nuns  and  priests,  and  that  Que- 
bec "Bolsheviks"  were  out  to  destroy 
the  Catholic  Church,  the  state  and  pub- 
lic morality,  Duplessis  convinced  the 
Quebec  electorate  that  an  anti-Com- 
munistic, "anti-subversive"  law  was 
needed. 

The  Padlock  law  gave  the  Quebec  gov- 
ernment the  right  to  close  buildings, 
jail  editors  and  confiscate  the  files  of 
any  organization  which  the  Quebec  at- 
torney-general declared  to  be  subversive 
or  "Communistic"  -  no  proof  would 
be  required  other  than  his  statement. 
Not  only  did  Duplessis  silence  his  op- 
position with  the  Padlock  law,  he  used 
it  to  harass  such  groups  as  labor  unions, 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  and  the  Liberal 
party. 

The  similarities  between  the  methods 
used  to  pass  Section  98  and  the  Pad- 
lock Law,  however  are  not  the  only 
common  aspects  of  the  behavior  of  the 
two  governments.  In  both  cases,  hav- 
ing passed  the  laws  to  silence  the 
opposition,  the  governments  resorted  to 
a  program  of  calculated  terrorism  to 
subdue  their  critics.  Businessmen  and 
strikebreakers,  who  were  sworn  in  as 
special  constables,  armed,  and  led  by 
regular  police,  smashed  any  protest 
which  was  raised  against  these  dicta- 
torial methods,  nor  is  "smashed"  too 
strong  a  word.  In  Winnipeg  on  "Bloody 
Saturdav,"  police  attacked  a  peaceful 
demonstration,  and  killed  a  man  and 
a  boy. 

Communist  bogeyman 

Over  the  years  these  episodes  have 
been  repeated  again  and  again  -  in 
Stratford  in  1933,  in  Oshawa  in  1937, 
in  Asbestos  in  1949,  and  in  Murdock- 
ville  in  1957.  In  each  case  the  tame 
press  justified  the  use  of  the  police  or 
army  to  crush  protest  against  exploita- 
tion by  greedy  owners  by  raising  the 
Communist  bogeyman. 

Nor  are  the  workers  the  only  groups 
against  whom  violence  is  used. 

Everyone  knows  that  European  settlers 
destroyed  the  Indian  civilization,  but 
few  people  know  that  this  oppression 
continues  today. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  stolen  a  con- 
tinent from  the  Indians,  now  the  RCMP 
and  government  officials  are  attempting 
to  steal  the  few  remaining  acres  left 
to  the  Indians  and  to  repudiate  the 
rights  they  were  promised  in  exchange 
for  their  freedoms.  In  Brantford  in  1952 
and  in  Buffalo  Narrows,  Saskatchewan, 
today,  the  Indians'  battle  still  goes  on. 

The  1952  Brantford  Reserve  "rising" 
illustrates  the  present-day  use  of  the 
RCMP  to  crush  resistance  to  the  In- 
dian Affairs  Department's  dictatorial 
rule. 

The  Iroquois  Indians,  having  been  Eng- 
land's allies  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War,  had  been  forced  to  come  to 
Canada  in  1784  when  England  lost  the 
war.  They  came,  however,  not  as  a 
subject  people,  but  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent nation  which  had  been  granted 
iands  in  exchange  for  those  which  had 
been  lost  in  England's  cause. 

With  them  they  brought  their  own  re- 
ligion and  form  of  government,  a  hered- 
itary council,  which  they  maintained  into 
this  century.  The  heriditary  council, 
however,  resisted  Canadian  attempts  to 
reduce  theii  status  from  that  of  a  free 


and  independent  people  to  that  of  mere 
dependencies  -  just  another  band  of 
Indians  to  be  bullied  and  dominated 
by  the  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

In  1923  the  Indian  Affairs  Department 
decided  to  break  the  ancient  treties  and 
enforce  their  domination.  To  do  so, 
the  officials  persuaded  the  Parliament 
to  pass  legislation  which  would  allow 
Indian  bands  to  substitute  an  elected 
council  for  their  traditional  councils, 
if  they  so  desired.  This  Act  was  passed, 
but  the  Brantford  Six  Nationspeople  still 
decided  to  keep  their  old  government  and 
laws. 

Not  at  all  nonplussed  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  law  allowed  the  Indians  to  decide 
if  (hey  wanted  an  elected  council,  the 
Indian  Affairs  Departmentnowimposeda 
tame  elected  council  on  them.  Foralmost 
thirty  years  the  Six  Nations  people  did 
their  best  to  return  to  their  own  form  of 
government  but  to  no  avail. 

In  1952,  with  hope  of  justice  gone,  the 
Indians  decided  that  a  symbolic  act 
was  necessary,  Late  onenighl  thehercd- 
itary  Chiefs  and  their  supporters  occu- 
pied the  Council  House  in  hopes  that 
the  ensuing  publicity  would  bring  them 
public  support.  Unfortunately  they  un- 
derestimated both  the  willingness  of  the 
RCMP  to  use  violence  to  dispossess 
them,  and  the  honesty  of  the  press. 
Mass  arrests 

The  next  day  the  RCMP  moved  in  with 
riot  guns  and  tear  gas  and  made  mass 
arrests.  The  press,  in  its  usual  fashion 
talked,  not  of  the  frustrating  years  seek- 
ing justice,  but  of  the  "irresponsible 
Indian  lawbreakers."  Today  the  Mohawk 
Workers,  as  the  traditionalists  call 
themselves,  still  are  a  majority  on 
the  reservation  and  still  dream  of  a 
day  when  justice  and  freedom  will  re- 
turn to  them. 

Despite  the  power  that  control  of  the 
Parliament,  the  press  and  the  police 
give  the  elite,  still  this  is  not  enough. 
Their  manipulations  and  control  reach 
into  even  the  so-called  courts  of  justice. 
Trade  unionists  are  very  familiar  with 
two  situations  in  which  the  courts  are 
abused;  the  political  use  of  the  con- 
spiracy charge,  and  the  ex  part  in- 
junction. 

Difficult  to  prove 

The  charge  of  conspiracy  is  one  which 
is  seldom  laid.  First  of  all,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  prove.  Secondly,  it  is  more 
just  to  charge  a  criminal  with  his 
crime,  than  it  is  with  his  conspiracy 
to  commit  that  offence.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  aspect  of  iheconspiracy  charge 
which  lends  itself  to  abuse  -  as  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  penalty  for  con- 
spiracy is  often  more  severe  than  that 
for  the  offence. 

Since  any  planning  which  results  in  so 
minor  an  offense  as  spitting  on  theside- 
walk  can  be  called  a  conspiracy  -  pun- 
ishable with  heavy  jail  sentences  -  un- 
ionists manning  picket  lines  can  find 
themselves  charged,  not  merely  with 
obstruction  (a  handy  catch-all  which 
generally  results  in  a  small  fine),  but 
with  conspiracy  to  obstruct,  and  there- 
fore, are  liable  to  long  years  in  jail. 
Since  it  is  the  Crown  Attorney,  a  po- 
litical appointee  of  the  elite  interests, 
who  decides  which  charge  to  lay,  it's 
not  hard  to  understand  why  it  is  used 
politically  against  the  elite's  enemies. 

As  students  have  recently  discovered, 
the  conspiracy  charge  can  be  levelled 
against  them,  as  well.  Students  at  Sir 
George  Williams  University  are  now 
standing  trial  on  such  charges,  and  as 
students  at  the  University  of  Waterloo 


recently  discoveied,  authorities  hereare 
anxious  to  use  such  charges  to  re- 
move those  who  are  criticizing  mis- 
management. 

Four  weeks  ago  when  radical  students 
held  a  one-day  study-in  at  the  Uni- 
versity library  to  draw  attention  to  its 
inadequate  budget  and  facilities,  admin- 
istration president  Howard  Petch,  al- 
though he  was  informed  otherwise, 
claimed  publicly  that  the  intent  of  the 
students  was  to  take  over  the  admin- 
istration building  and  disrupt  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  most  seriousaspectof thesecharg- 
es  was  that  president  Petch  claimed  that 
the  Radical  Student  Movement  met  sec- 
retly to  make  its  decisions  -  a  neces- 
sary precondition  to  the  laying  of  con- 
spiracy charges. 

Spirit  of  Che  Guevara 

Equally  significantly,  professor  W.K. 
Thomas  in  the  March  31  K-W  Record 
is  reported  to  have  charged  that  students 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo  were  part 
of  an  international  communist  conspiracy 
under  the  "guidance  of  chairman  Mao 
and  the  spirit  of  Che  Guevara." 

Such  McCarthyitc  red-baiting  could  be 
lightly  dismissed  were  it  not  for  tht 
fact  that  it  has  been  just  such  crude 
propaganda  that  has  preceded  the  end 
of  civil  liberties  in  the  past.  Indeed, 
president  Petch  has  already  forecast 
just  such  an  end  to  liberty  with  his 
demands  for  a  "code  of  conduct"  at 
the  university. 

The  ex  parte  injunction  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  of  legal  abuses  in  labor 
affairs.  The  essence  of  the  ex  parte 
injunction  is  that  the  judge  is  asked  to 
make  decisions  and  issue  court  orders 
after  having  heard  only  one  side  -  in- 
variably the  owner's  side  -  in  labor 
disputes. 

Scabs  called  in 

All  the  owner  has  to  do  is  satisfy 
the  judge  that  violence  is  likely  to  occur 
if  strikers  continue  to  picket  his  premis- 
es. The  fact  that  the  reason  that  vio- 
lence occurs  is  that  the  owner  is  bring- 
ing in  strikebreakers  to  take  the  work- 
ers' jobs,  and  that  these  scabs  are  as- 
sisted by  the  local  police  in  breaking 
the  picket  line,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
decision.  The  justice  or  injustice  of 
such  a  decision  is  not  the  question 
that  matters.  Indeed,  we  do  not  have 
courts  of  justice,  we  have  courts  of 
law  -  law  that  is  politically  made  and, 
too  often,  politically  administered. 

These  few  examples  of  the  way  violence 
and  oppression  operate  in  our  society 
could  be  extended  almost  without  end  - 
from  Alan  McNab's  rampage  through 
.  Norfolk  County  in  1837  to  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Japanese  from  British  Col- 
umbia in  World  War  IL. 

But  why  then,  if  violence  has  been  so 
common  in  Canada's  past,  do  itsleaders 
continue  to  propagate  the  image  of  Ca- 
nadians as  a  non-violent  people?What 
would  you  do  if  you  were  in  their 
position? 

If  Canadian  press,  radio  and  TV  told 
the  truth,  if  Canadians  realized  how 
law  is  used  to  oppress  them,  and  vio- 
lence used  to  uphold  those  unjust  laws, 
Canadians  would  rise  up  and  demand 
an  accounting. 

But  so  long  as  Canadians  can  befooled, 
and  so  long  as  the  lying  press  can  con- 
vince them  that  it  is  "uncanadian"  to 
throw  off  their  yokes  and  demand  such 
an  accounting,  Canadians  -  Canadian 
workers  and  Canadian  students  -  will 
never  be  free. 
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Edwin  Aldrin 


From  a  quarter  of  a  million  miles 
away,  the  earth  looks  like  "it's  prob- 
ably a  place  that's  worth  saving.  It's 
the  only  place  we  know  of  that  we  have." 
Only  a  handful  of  men  can  make  a 
statement  like  that  authoritatively,  and 
Neil  Armstrong  is  foremost  among  them. 
The  first  human  being  to  set  foot  on 
another  world  only  half-jokingly  sug- 
gested at  a  press  conference  here  this 
week  that  world  political  leaders  be 
sent  into  space. 

"It  would  be  beneficial  if  leaders  of 
countries  could  get  the  perspective  of 
the  earth  that  we've  enjoyed  from  space. 
We  see  quite  a  beautiful  earth  from 
several  hundred  thousand  miles  away." 

Armstrong  and  his  Apollo  11  crew- 
mates,  Edwin  "Buzz"  Aldrin  and  Mike 
Collins  were  in  Ottawa  Tuesday  as  guests 
of  the  National  Research  Council.  Their 
two-day  visit  to  Canada  marked  the  end 
of  a  27-country  world  tour. 

The  astronauts  opened  their  press  con- 
ference by  narrating  a  special  19-minute 
film  on  Apollo  11.  "I  guess  I  should  say 
that  this  is  now  an  antique  film.  We're 
all  looking  forward  to  seeing  film  of 
Apoflo  12  now,"  said  Armstrong.  Dur- 
ing the  film,  the  three  described  their 
own  personal  feelings  and  emotions  and 
interpretated  the  events  as  only  the 
men  who  actually  experienced  them 
could. 

Later  Armstrong  addressed  himself 
to  the  inevitable  "what  about  the  prob- 
lems on  earth"  question: 


j'You  have  to  identify  the  goal  and 
everyone  who's  working  with  the  project 
has  to  understand  what  the  goal  is.  It 
was  a  simple  thing  in  our  case;  all  of 
the  third  of  a  million  people  involved 
understood  "man",  "moon"  and  "1969" 
-  everyone  knew  that's  what  we  were 
trying  to  do. 

"Perhaps  the  exploration  of  space  has 
given  people  around  the  world  hope  that 
difficult  problems  can  be  solved  and  per- 
haps the  utilization  of  the  techniques  of 
solving  these  problems  now  can  be  ex- 
tended to  other  areas." 

Mike  Collins,  who  is  leaving  NASA 
and  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Nixon  as  assistant  secretary  of  state  for 
public  affairs,  was  asked  by  one  reporter 
about  the  alleged  massacre  of  civilians 
by  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  The 
question  drew  jeers  and  groans  from 
the  audience  and  Collins  was  under- 
standably non-committal.  "It's  tragic, 
if  true.  We  have  an  investigation  going 
on  right  now  and  pending  the  outcome 
of  that,  I  wouldn't  have  any  comment," 
he  said. 

Asked  whether  the  Apollo  lunar  mis- 
sions are  being  scheduled  too  close 
together  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
scientific  knowledge  garnered  by  each 
one,  Armstrong  said  "The  question  is 
not  easy  to  answer,  but  I  can  say  that 
there  are  other  factors  that  must  be 
considered. 

"We  can't  afford  to  keep  a  facility 
like  Cape  Kennedy  with  an  indefinite 
amount  of  time  between  flights.  These 


Neil  Armstrong 


people  have  to  check  out  those  space- 
craft, fuel  them,  get  all  the  equipment 
ready  to  go  and  launch  -  and  they  have 
to  do  it  properly.  Our  safety  depends  on 
those  people  doing  that  job  well.  It's 
important  that  they  maintain  a  high 
state  of  training." 

"We  have  extended  from  two  months 
to  a  four  to  five  month  period  which 
right  now  is  our  best  estimate  of  the 
maximum  time  we  can  allow." 

Aldrin  said,  in  reference  to  the  cur- 
rent engineer- scientist  dispute  in  NASA 
that  "we'll  see  the  use  of  more  and 
more  scientifically  trained  people.  We 
have  a  geologist  who  I  would  anticipate 
would  be  on  one  of  the  remaining  eight 
(Apollo)  nights."  He  felt  scientists  would 
make  up  an  essential  part  of  any  future 
lunar  stations. 

Of  the  eventual  colonization  of  the 
moon,  Armstrong  said  it  would  prob- 
ably be  "something  like  we  see  in 
Antarctica,  hopefully  an  international 
effort." 

The  press  conference  was  not  without 
its  lighter  moments.  The  Apollo  11 
astronauts  have  obviously  adapted  to 
being  in  the  public  eye  and  are  much 
more  relaxed  with  the  press  now  than 
they  seemed  to  be  five  months  ago. 
Their  humor  is  very  often  a  kind  of 
witty  under-statementandall  three  prov- 


ed to  be  masters  of  the  quip. 

Buzz  Aldrin  got  the  biggest  laugh  of 
the  day  when  he  said  of  our  "swinging" 
Prime  Minister;  "If  he  leaves  that 
fur  coat  around  anywhere,  he's  liable 
to  lose  it." 

Neil  Armstrong  was  asked  to  com- 
pare the  talkative,  exuberant  Apollo 
12  crew  to  the  "fairly  sober  lot"  (a 
phrase  which  drew  grins  from  the  as- 
tronauts and  laughter  from  the  audi- 
ence) of  Apollo  11.  "Pve  known  Pete 
for  a  long  time;  we  came  to  Houston 
almost  the  same  day  and  ...  I  thought 
he  was  particularly  quiet."  When  the 
laughter  died  down,  he  added:  "That's 
just  his  nature." 

Their  world  tour  and  the  glare  of 
publicity  are  things  the  astronauts  re- 
gard with  "mixed  emotions." 

"You  wouldn't  take  a  million  dollars 
to  have  the  experience  taken  away 
from  you,  but  you  might  not  pay  a 
million  dollars  to  do  it  again,"  said 
Armstrong. 

And  with  a  kind  of  fiendish  glee,  he 
cant  wait  for  the  Apollo  12  crew  to 
fall  into  the  clutches  of  the  press: 
"We  are  not  going  to  give  them  any 
advice.  We're  looking  forward  to  having 
them  come  out  of  quarantine  and  take 
some  of  our  jobs.  Well  let  them  find 
out  for  themselves,"  he  said. 


APOLLO 


stories.-  lydia  dotto 

photos:  mark  fawcett 
nasa 


Michael  Collins 


Last  July,  unauthorized  possession  of  an 
Apollo  flight  patch  became  a  federal  offense, 
punishable  by  a  S250  fine  or  six  months  in 
prison. 

NASA  hopes  this  way  to  discourage  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  badges  which  are 
personally  designed  by  each  astronaut  crew  for 
its  flight. 

Apollo  ll's  patch  was  an  eagle  landing 
on  the  moon. 

Apollo  12's  pictured  a  clipper  ship  float- 

.bifiis  gno-ilam-iA    iistiul  ydl  o/oc 


ing  through  space  towards  the  moon. 


vetf 


The    astronauts    apparently  feel 
strongly  that  only  they  should  be  entitle" 
give  these  personal  emblems  out. 

Consequently  with  the  aid  of  the  F 
NASA  has  quietly  been  trying  to  enforce 
ban  on  reproduction  and  sale  of  the  insi 
emblems. 


Souvenier  hucksters  protest  that 
patches  should  be  in  the  public  domain. 


The  Apollo  landings 
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h  the  unlikely-sounding 
M»rc  mauro  will  probably 
*  ^household  word. 

name  of  the  proposed 
»t's  for  Apollo  13,  sched- 
ing  'Sit  off  from  Cape  Ken- 
to  12  with  a  crew  con- 
veteran  astronaut  James 
**  ii  rookies  Thomas  Mat- 
e"  T Fred  Haise. 

BX»uro  is  3  shallow  crater 
>  *d  by  highlands  and  is 
"Trio Smiles  southeast  of  "Con- 
f  irking  Lot"  (Apollo  12's 
5  \.oa  in  the  Ocean  of  Storms.) 


/S'to'target  Apollo  13  for 
IbMO,"  saW  Apollo  program 


Rocco  A.  Petrone  before 
ICa°m11o  12  mission.  "But  if 
1 1  can't  come  within  one  or 
Hlometers  of  the  target  point, 
ue'l!  have  to  seriously  con- 

*  the  choice  of  Fra  Mauro." 
ksion  commander  Pete  Con- 

■"didn't  land  precisely  in  his 
-king  Lot"  but  he  was  close 
—  to  prompt  the  following 
ark  from  Petrone  after  Apol- 
12's  splashdown  November  24: 
m  hopeful  that  within  a  matter 
wo  weeks  we  can  make  up  our 
nds  positively  whether  or  not 
Mauro  will  be  the  site,  but 
i  say  right  now,  it's  looking 
arable.' 

,is  iveek  in  Ottawa,  Apollo  11 
rrniander  Neil  Armstrong  said 
a  press  conference  that  Apol- 
13  "is  pretty  well  homed  in 
Fra  Mauro.  I  suspect  that  con- 
1  e  r  a  tions  (revolving  around 
)Ho  12's  landing  difficulties) 
1  not  change  the  landing  area, 

it's  certainly  going  to  influ- 
:e  the  decisions  made  on  the 
ining  for  that  flight." 
onrad  had  indicated  in  a  press 
iference  televised  from  Yank- 
Clipper  the  night  before  splash- 
ivn  that  he'd  had  some  problems 
landing  the  lunar  module,  In- 
pid.  He  said  it  took  everything 
had  as  a  test  pilot  to  do  it 
ely.  Nevertheless,  he  did  prove 
t  the  lunar  module  can  be 
lughf  down  with  sufficient  ac- 
■acy  to  attempt  landings  in  more 
gged  areas  of  the  moon, 
anticipation  of  that,  the  Apollo 
crew  spent  12  orbits  of  the 
»n  photographing  possible  Apol- 
13  landing  sites.  Fra  Mauro 
i  one,  of  course.  However,  al- 
ught  it  is  more  blocky  and 
gular  than  either  Tranquility 
ie  or  Conrad's  Parking  Lot, 

still  mare  material,  which 
essentially  what  Apollo  11  and 
brought  back. 

escartes,  another  site  which  is 
ir  Tranquility  Base,  has  what 
known  as  terra  material.  Geolo- 
ts  have  a  special  interest  in 
s  because  they  believe  it  to  be 
istantially  different  from  mare 
■terial. 

he  third  possible  Apollo  13  site, 
kmde,  has  sinuous  rills  (long, 
"row  valleys)  which  are  another 

geological  target 
polio  14,  15  and  16  are  also 
warily  geological  missions.  In 

*  19?0,  Apollo  14  is  scheduled 
'Wd  in  Censorious  Crater.  In 

'ember  of  the  same  year,  Apol- 
15  will  be  targeted  for  the 
'cano-like  projections  of  the  Lit- 
^area. 

70-hour  stay  and  an  excursion 

I' Canadian  flag  went  to  the 
moon  and  returned,  but  it 
|"Sn  '  oome  to  Canada, 
"hen  the  Eagle  landed  at 
'ranquuuty  Base,  136  four- 
f(i"su-inch  flags  of  coun- 
Irni i  )  that  nave  diplomatic 
i  "a'tons  with  the  States, 
I  metal  °n  k03™*'  encased  in 
|size  of 


containers  about  the 


&?s  Cana°3's- 
sain  (l  s  information  office 
alo„  ' the  fla6S  were  sent 
ror  „  by  thc  United  states 
and  ™rPoses  of  "good  will" 
yet ,  "}  President  Nixon  has 

>^ct;*at'SEOing,o 

State1   may  remain  In  the 
to  t!s.or  they  may  be  sent 
■W,"'  countries  of  origin. 
I  smal  ,,  12  also  carried  136 
Hags. 


PIPES  GALORE 

25%  DISCOUNT  SALE 


JSA 


presents 
in  lanuary 

THE  GRADUATE 


Man  systematically 

into  the  famous  Copernicus  Crater 
are  the  highlights  of  the  proposed 
1971  Apollo  16  mission.  Apollo 
17,  late  in  1971,  has  two  notable 
features  -  it  will  take  place  far 
south  of  the  equator  (which  is 
the  usual  landing  area)  and  it  will 
be  the  testing  mission  for  the 
"Rover",  a  special  electric  lun- 
ar jeep. 

Apollo  18,  19  and  20  in  1972 
and  1973  will  go  into  the  Marius 
Hills,  Schroeter's  Valley  and  the 


invades  the  moon. 

Hyginus  Rill  (which  is  a  canyon 
that  possibly  contains  volcanic 
flows).  The  prime  goal  of  Apollo 
19  is  to  attempt  to  find  water 
which  may  exist  as  ice  on  the 
bottom  of  Schroeter's  Valley. 

Apollo  21-25  are  still  in  the 
speculative  stages  and  whether 
or  not  they  get  off  the  ground  de- 
pends on  the  financial  situation 
and  national  interest  in  the  United 
States  in  the  next  few  years. 


...and  how  they're  done 


The  delicate  art  of  stopping  on  a 
dime  -  that's  what  Apollo  12  was 
all  about. 

The  reason  for  attempting  a  pin- 
point landing  was  far  more  than 
lunar  showmanship.  If  Pete  Con- 
rad hadn't  been  able  to  land  in  a 
specific  spot,  future  Apollo  mis- 
sions would  be  confined  to  the 
uniform,  flat  mares  of  the  moon. 
Highlands,  mountain  regions  and 
craters  -  all  primary  scientific 
goals  -  would  be  out  of  reach  for 
some  time. 

The  spot  landing  wasn't  easy  to 
accomplish  because  of  two  prob- 
lems inherent  in  the  powered  de- 
scent -  problems  which  caused 
Neil  Armstrong  "to  land  the  Eagle 
four  miles  downrange  .  The  first 
is  the  venting  of  waste  water 
from  the  LM.  The  second  is  the 
circling   ins pection  m  anoeuvre 


surface. 

Moreoever,  Conrad  had  24  sec- 
onds more  flying  time  than  Arm- 
strong did.  By  using  less  fuel 
in  the  braking  engine,  Intrepid 
approached  the  moon  faster  than 
Eagle  did,  giving  Conrad  an  extra 
seven  seconds.  Additional  fuel  ad- 
ded the  other  17  seconds. 

It  might  not  sound  like  much 
time,  but  it  was  enough  to  allow 
Conrad  to  change  course  by  as 
much  as  1000  feet  once  he  started 
flying  Intrepid  himself  at  500  feet 
altitude.  As  it  turned  out,  he  used 
the  leeway  to  skip  across  from 
one  side  of  a  crater  to  the  other. 

And  then  he  stopped  on  a  dime. 

He  did  have  some  trouble  with 
the  dust,  however.  This  week  in 
Ottawa,  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong, 
Apollo  11  commander,  said  "Apol- 
lo 12  landed  in  a  somewhatdustier 


No  magic  formula  for  bringing  it  dov 


around  the  command  ship  which 
the  lunar  module  makes  shortly 
after  undocking  in  lunar  orbit. 
Both  of  these  produce  subtle 
changes  in  the  LM's  course; 
neither  can  be  eliminated,  but  on 
Apollo  12,  they  were  compensated 
for. 

"We're  going  to  measure  them 
and  when  the  LM  is  on  its  way 
down  to  the  moon,  we'll  recompute 
its  flight  path  and  update  its  guid- 
ance computer  with  the  new  in- 
formation," said  Apollo  program 
director  Rocco  A.  Petrone  before 
launch. 

The  Apollo  11  computer  received 
no  update  after  undocking;  the 
Apollo  12  lunar  module  received 
two  -  one  immediately  after  un- 
docking and  one  10  minutes  before 
touchdown,  when  Intrepid  was  about 
seven  miles  above  the  lunar 


area  than  we  did.  I  haven't  had  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  Pete  Conrad 
in  detail  about  this,  but  from  the 
comments  made,  it  appears  he  had 
more  degradation  of  visibility  than 
we  did."  , ,         ,  . 

For  landings,  he  said,  the  tech- 
nique we  tend  to  use  is  one  of 
identifying  reference  points  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  landing  area  while 
we're  still  several  hundred  feet 
in  the  air.  We  can,  in  fact,  make 
an  instrument  landing,  as  Pete 
apparently  demonstrated,  but  we 
like  to  maintain  that  eye  contact 
as  long  as  we  can." 

There  is  no  magic  formula  tor 
landing  the  moon  craft.  "Like 
other  pilots  landing  other  places  in 
other  kinds  of  aircraft,  the  astro- 
naut just  has  to  make  a  judgement 
prior  to  the  final  touchdown, 
Armstrong  said. 
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special  notice 


NEW  TRAFFIC  SECTION 

A  Traffic  Section  under  the  General  Services  Department 
has  been  created  in  an  attempt  to  improve  the  services 
and  dissemination  of  information  concerning  all  traffic 
and  parking  functions  on  campus.  This  section  will  be 
located  in  the  foyer  of  the  Administration  Building  and 
will  be  supervised  by  Mr.  M.  Stephens,  Room  201, 
Administration  Building, 
The  phone  number  for  this  location  will  be  231-3725 
and  all  traffic  and  parking  inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  this  number.  It  will  begin  operation  December  3,  1969. 
For  further  information  call  D.  H.  Lauber,  231-3729. 


Parking  Note: 

Access  cards  to  parking  lot  #5  were  issued  Dec.  1  and  2. 
Parking  permit  holders  will  receive  theirs  at  a  later  date. 
Permit  holders  not  receiving  a  card  on  the  above  dates 
may  get  one  up  at  the  Security  Office  (Maintenance  Building) 
until  Dec.  15,  upon  presentation  of  proof  of  purchase  of 
permit. 

It  is  anticipated  all  parking  gates  willbeactivated  on  or  about 
Jan.  5,  1970. 

Parking  gates  in  lots  1  and  4  will  be  activated  as  of  7:00 
a.m.  Dec.  8. 

Those  who  have  not  picked  up  an  access  card  for  lot  #4  may  do 
so  up  until  Dec.  12  at  the  Security  Office  (Maintenance  Building) 
and  after  that  at  the  General  Services  Traffic  Section. 


FUN  WORKING  IN  EUROPE 


Summer  and  Year  Round  JOBS  ABROAD:  Get  paid  meet  Deo- 
<Phej£«n  3  lanS"a.ge,  travel,  enjoy!  Nine  job  categor esi more 
S1*™  countries  Foreign  language  not  essential.  Send  $1  00 
for  membership  and  34-page  illustrated  JOBS  ABROAD  maga- 

sSSrtJfar1"^-  and  aPP'ica'i°"S  to  InternaTional 

K ^Jor  Training  and  Culture,  866  United  Nations  Plaza,  New 
torn,  jy.  Y.,  a  non-profit  student  membership  organization. 


AUS  -  NEW  YEAR'S  EVE 

PINK  ELEPHANT  PARTY 

RESIDENCE  COMMONS  LOUNGE 
FEATURING  MUSIC  BY 

ALBATROSS 

DEC.  31   8=30  -  1:30 


BAR  &  FOOD 
JACKET  &  TIE 


MEMBERS  $4.00/cpl 
OTHERS  $5.00/cpl 


RENTAL  CHARGES 

COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  .  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE.  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  *  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

monthly  rafe.  Deposit  not  refunded 


A  DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAl  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


Canadian  problems  must 
be  viewed  in  local  context 


President  Dunton,  in  his  yearly 
report,  released  this  week  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  see  the 
problems  of  our  universities  ex- 
amined in  a  Canadian  context. 
Although  a  great  deal  of  time  has 
been  spent  on  student-university 
problems,  "it  seems  that  we  have 
seldom  looked  at  the  problems  of 
universities  in  Canada  in  the  local 
or  Canadian  perspective,"  Dunton 
said. 

The  report,  which  made  many 
strong  points  but  lacked  specifics, 
went  on  to  deal  with  foreign  pro- 
fessors, student-administration 
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alienation,  grad  schools  and  re- 
form, violence  and  NUG. 
Referring  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  Canadian  university  is  threat- 
ened by  its  dependence  upon  pro- 
fessors from  other  countries, 
Dunton  said  that  the  "Immediate 
foreign  threat"  lies  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  "confuse  external 
circumstances  with  Canadian 
ones." 

In  his  report,  the  president  re- 
peatedly stressed  the  pressures 
and  tensions  of  Canadian  universi- 
ties are  "often  quite  different" 
from  those  of  universities  of  other 
countries. 

Student-administration  aliena  - 
tion,  as  seen  by  Dunton,  is  not  as 
severe  as  in  other  countries  with 
multiversities.  He  said  that  the 
regionally -oriented  nature  of  the 
Canadian  university  was  less  like- 
ly to  show  this  trend. 

Dunton  said  that  much  of  the  re- 
form leadership  in  U.S.  and 
European  universities  came  from 
the  "confident  and  sophisticated 
grad  schools."  Such  schools  have 
not  been  "strikingly  evident"  in 
Canada  "which  accounts  for"  the 
absence  of  a  certain  critical  and 
harsh  tone  to  our  affairs,"  he 
said. 

The  political  atmosphere  on  Ca- 
nadian campuses,  termed  by  Dun- 
ton as  "uncomplicated",  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  foreign  univer- 
sities. 

"The  political  issues  with  which 
we  are  concerned  appear,  in  the 
main,  to  be  neither  as  deep  root- 
ed nor  as  violent  as  issues  else- 
where," said  Dunton.  He  added 
that  "our  commitments  abroad  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  disrupt  every- 
day life," 

Of  radical  ideologies,  Dunton  said 
that  they  usually  developed  in  other 
countries  in  national  crisis  and 
are  not  indigenous  to  Canada. 

Dunton  thought  the  climate  for 
university  reform  was  good  in  Can- 
ada. He  said  that  the  people  have 
managed  to  keep  the  reality  of  the 
situation  before  them. 

He  warned,  however,  of  a  threat 
from  the  "facile  importation  of 
foreign  issues  and  foreign 
responses."  Displaying  confidence 
in  the  Canadian  student  Dunton 
said: 

"The  Canadian  student  has  fo- 
cused his  attention  toward  goals 
of  higher  education,  while  the  stu- 
dents of  other  countries  ...  have 
directed  agitation  for  social  re- 
form." 

Referring  to  the  change  at  Carle- 
ton,  the  president  attributed  the 
removal  of  the  "common  first 
year",  better  councelling  and  the 
decision  the  open  meetings  of  the 
senate  and  faculty  boards,  to  stu- 
dent impetus. 

"The  majority  of  our  students 
are  concerned  with  the  basic  teach- 
ing and  learning  environment  of  the 
university  rather  than  with  rev- 
olutionary, political  and  social  re- 
forms," Dunton  said. 

He  spoke  of  NUG  as  going  far 
in  establishing  the  kind  of  com- 
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mumcation    necessarv  . 
"healthy    community"  f£r 
pressed  faith  in  the  n'nt^e 

/'It  is  apparent  thatfurther,,,  I 
ing  in  university  govemmL'SJ 
continue  to  raise  issues  an?' 
lems  that  will  not  be  t  Pt»b.| 
without  much  soul  searchi„  ,S| 
said.  ' 

Biafra 

moratorium 
a  flop 

While  scores  of  students  at  „«,  I 
Canadian  universities  took  1 
in  a  Biafra  moratorium  lastn,PJ'l 
day  there  was  little  evide„„  s1 
such  efforts  at  Carleton.       5  ™ 

The  moratorium  organize,, 
Canair  relief  resulted  in  thoZ„-« 
of  dollars  being  collected  i^l 
the  Biafrans  and  thousands  of  •T 
natures  on  petitions  to  be  n  I 
sented  to  the  government.  I 

lan  McNair,  chairman  0f  a  I 
Biafra  committee  at  Carleton  1-SI 
that  the  reason  the  moral*,.  I 
failed  at  Carleton  w?s 
Patrick  Watson  who  was  to  21 

mr,°^  •Loeb  Lounee  didn'*  apSI 

McNair  said  that  there 
mix-up  in  the  scheduling  of  Wat' 
son's  appearance.  . 

While  Watson  was  speakiiw  »r  1 
forts  were  to  be  made  to  co'lle  'l 
money  and  to  arouse  interest  hi 
the  moratorium. 

With  the  failure  of  Watson's  ap.i 
pearance  there  was  little  to  !  I 
said  McNair. 

Plans  are  being  now  formulated! 
to  arouse  interest  in  Canair  anil 
the  Biafran  situation  for  after! 
Christmas  by  the  Carleton  com-l 
mittee. 


Trudeau  future! 

guest  of 
under  attack 

Hubert  Humphrey,  Pierre 
Trudeau,  right-wing  mil- 
lionaire H.  L.  Hunt,  and 
a  representative  of  the 
Arab  terrorist  organiza- 
tion EI  Fatah  are  scheduled 
to  appear  at  Carleton  Janu- 
ary 14  and  15. 
And  they're  willing  to  g 
under  attack.  Sponsors  of 
the  four  speakers  is  the 
independently  -  produced 
and  syndicated  p  r  ogram 
Under  Attack,  which  tra- 
vels from  campus  to  cam- 
pus pitting  controversial 
speakers  against  a  panel 
of  opinionated  students. 
Tapings  are  two  a  night, 
the  first  starting  at  7:30 
and  the  second  followingas 
soon  after  the  first  as 
possible. 
The  appearance  of  Hunt, 
Trudeau,  Humphrey,  and 
the  Arab  is  not  definite 

yet. 


Residence  Sponsors 

"Mardi  Gras" 

January  24,  1970 

ft  00  p.m. 
Commons 
Green  &  Purple  Rooms 
Couples  $5.00 
Singles  $3.00 

Featuring  Tymes 
and  Whiskey  Howe 

Masks  Compulsory 

Costumes  Encouraged 
Prizes  for:  Most  Original 
Most  Humorous 
&  Most  Elegant 
Costumes 


coming 
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JJJfFriday,  Dec.  5 

lllneJewett,  sponsored  by«'The 
leton  Women's  Liberation 
arm'»  will  be  speaking  today  in 
1   Lower  Loeb  Lounge  at  12:30 
l6t|ie  topic  "Discrimination 


against  women  in  the  University.' 
Professor  Krysinski  and  Profes- 


The  Squid  Coffee  House  presents 
Dave  Bagguley  on  the  guitar  and 
mouth  organ,  8:00  p.m.  to  1:00 


s~;  7                "li    .    r™ts-  moutn  organ,  8:00  p.m.  to  1-00 

r^Hino  JTl  ™"  811,6  a  ioint  a-m-  Memb"s  free"  guests  25 

reading  of  their  own  poetry.  From  cents 

12:30  to  1:45  in  the  Loeb  buildine 

room  234. 


working  Carleton  staffers.  Drop 
into  The  Carleton  office  and  ask 
anybody  in  The  Carleton  office 
for  time  and  place  and  nature  of 
the  event. 


Staff  party  for  hard  and  soft-  Saturday,  Dec.  6 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WORK  OVERSEAS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 
WITH 


cuso 


WHO  qualifies? 


WHERE  the  need? 


WHY  the  need? 


CUSO  personnel  represent  a  widevariety  of  professional  &  technical 
skills,  assigned  in  response  to  specific  needs. 


CUSO  currently  hasmorethanl,200people  working  in  40  developing 
nations;  East  &  Central  Africa,  Francophone  Africa,  West  Africa 
Asia,  the  Caribbean  &  Latin  America. 


Developing  countries  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  dependent. 
Money  &  materials  alone  are  not  a  total  solution.  Equally  essential 
is  the  transfer  of  technical  skills  -  enabling  developing  nations 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  own  manpower  &  natural  resources. 


WHAT  are  the  terms  of  service?  Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but  may  be  extended 
one  or  two  years  by  mutual  agreement.  You  are  paid  prevailing 
local  rates  by  your  host  country  employer,  to  whom  you  are 
directly  responsible. 


If  you  are  interested  in  more  detailed  information  please  contact: 

Dr.  Fraser  Taylor  or 
Miss  Rosalind  Gibb 
Department  of  Geography 
345B-Loeb  Building 


A.O.S.C.  STUDENT  FLIGHTS 
(Former  CUS  Travel  Dept.) 


ALL  JET  FLIGHTS 


FLT. 
NO. 

1 

2 

3 

I) 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
II) 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23  , 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 


DESTINATION 

Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  London  Return 
Toronto  Rome-London  Toronto 


AIRLINE 

Caledonian 
BOAC 

AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
BOAC 

Caledonian 
Caledonian 
BOAC 

Caledonian 
BOAC 

Caledonian 
BOAC 

Caledonian 
Caledonian 
BOAC 

AIR  CANADA 


Toronto  Paris-London  Toronto  AIRFRANCE 
Halifax  London  Return 
Toronto  Tokyo  Return 
Toronto  Tokyo  Return 
Toronto  Tokyo  Return 
Winnipeg  London  Return 
Winnipeg  London  Return 
Winnipeg  London  (one  way) 
Toronto  London  (one  way) 
Toronto  London  (one  way) 
Toronto  London  (one  way) 
Toronto  London  (one  way) 
Toronto  London  (one  way) 


AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
Caledonian 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
AIR  CANADA 
Caledonian 


FOR  AOSC  MEMBERS  ONLY 

DEPARTURE  RETURN 

May  11  Sept 
May  12  Sept 
May  17  June 
May  2 It  Aug. 
May  27 
May  27 
May  29 
May  31 
June  2 
June  13 
June  19 
June  21 
July  5 
July  30 
Aug.  1 
May  21 
June  6 
June  1 
May  27 
June  5 
Aug.  H 
June  7 
June  11 
Sept.  12 
May  28 
Sept.  9 
Sept.  22 
Sept.  25 
Oct.  6 


Sept . 


Sept 


Aug. 


Aug. 


Sept 
Sept 


N 

FARE 

2 

$205 

00 

13 

♦  212 

00 

19 

♦  193 

.00 

31 

«212 

00 

27 

4212 

00 

8 

$205 

00 

28 

$205 

00 

25 

$212 

00 

27 

$205 

.00 

1 

$230 

00 

16 

$185 

.00 

7 

4230 

00 

30 

$225 

.00 

26 

$225 

.00 

2 

$212 

.00 

22 

$221 

.00 

U 

$211 

00 

31 

$189 

.00 

27 

$425 

.00 

27 

$150 

.00 

7 

$450 

.00 

5 

$2  32 

.00 

12 

$211 

.00 

$113 

.00 

$100 

.00 

$104 

.00 

$104 

.00 

$104 

.00 

$100 

.00 

Fares  do  not  include  flight  or  luggage  Insurance 

FULL  INFORMATION  WITH  APPLICATION  FORM  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  AT  YOUR 
STUDENT  COUNCIL  ON  DECEMBER  15th  OR 

WRITE  TO:  „  ... 

Association  of  Student  Councils, 
44  St.  George  Street, 
Toronto  5,  Ontario, 
Tel. :  921-2611 

Also  available  fro.  AOSC,  Student  Tours  " 
Travel  Insurance,  Charter  flights  within  Europe, 
list,  International  I.D.  cards. 


The  Squid  Coffee  House,  1119 
Bronson  Place,  presents  Gerry 
McKenna  on  the  12  string  guitar 
from  8:00  p,mt  to  1  a.m.  The 
Squid  will  be  closed  after  this 
performance  until  after  the 
New  Years. 

A  Citizens'  Rally,  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  and  The  National  Farm- 
ers Union,  will  be  held  at  Queen's 
Park  Toronto,  to  demand  from  the 
Ontario  government  a  better  deal 
on  medicare  for  all  citizens  of 
this  province, 

Carleton  UniversityChamberCon- 
certs  presents  The  Deller  Con- 
sort, 8:30  p.m.  Alumni  Theatre 
as  the  second  of  four  concerts 
this  season.  Tickets  are  avail- 
able from  the  information  office, 
room  605  administration  building 
and  at  the  door. 

Sunday,  Dec.  7 

There  is  nothing  planned  for  you 
today  -  you*U  just  have  to  do 
your  own  thing. 


Monday,  Dec.  8 

Journalism  220B  presents  "Very 
Funny!"  with  Rusins  and  Aislin. 
A  look  at  two  cartoonists:  Rusins 
Kaufmanis  (Rusins)  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen,  and  Terry  Mosher  (Ais- 
lin)  of  the  Montreal  Star.  At  12:30 
and  at  4:00  in   room   41 6  SA. 


Wednesday,  Dec.  10 

SockVBuskin  will  stage  an  ab- 
solutely absurd  play  called  The 
Homecoming,  by  none  other  than 
Harold  (birthday  party)  Pinter.  Not 
to  be  missed,  it  comes  to  pass 
in  the  Alumni   Theatre  at  8:00 


p.m.  Admission  Drices  are  75 
cents  for  students,  $1.50  for  white 
people. 

And  also,  Judy  Jarvls,  a  radiant 
young  dancer,  returns  to  Canada 
after  her  successful  European  tour 
to  put  on  Dance  Theatre  at  the 
National  Arts  Centre  Theatre,  It 
begins  at  8  ,p.m.,  and  tickets  cost 
$1.50,  $2.50,  $3.50. 

Graduate  Student  meeting,  room 
609  Loeb,  12:30.  First  meeting; 
organization,  budget,  officers, 
purposes. 

Thursday,  Dec.  11 

Sock  and  Buskin  continue  their 
production  of  The  Homecoming 
(see  Wednesday), 

And  at  last,  the  event  you've  been 
waiting  for,  a  great  big  Christmas 
party,  put  on  by  the  International 
Students  Association,  Come  to  the 
Arts'  Students  Lounge  in  Patter- 
son (215)  between  8:00  p.m.  and 
midnight  and  enjoy  the  entertain- 
ment, bar  and  coffee  therein  pro- 
vided. If  you  are  not  already  a 
member,  join  at  the  door,  then 
they'll  let  you  in  free.  This  com- 
ing events  column  will  self- 
destruct  in  five  seconds, 

Friday,  Dec.  12 

There  is  no  paper  today.  Use 
Kleenex, 

Harold  Pinter's  play  "The  Home- 


coming' 
Theatre, 


tonight 
1  P.m. 


in   the  Alumni 


Saturday,  Dec.  13 

Harold  Pinter's  play  "The  Home- 
coming" tonight  In  the  Alumni 
Theatre,  8:00  p.m. 

FUTURE.... 

AUS  presents  the  Pink  Elephant 
Party,  res  commons  lounge,  8:30- 
1:30,  $4.00  couple  AUS  members, 
$5.00  couple  non-AUS  members. 
Band  is  The  Albatross. 


carleton  university 


this  week 


drama 


Carleton  University  SoekV Buskin  will  stage  Harold 
Pinter's  "The  Homecoming"  December  10,  12  and  13 
at  8-00  p.m.  in  the  Alumni  Theatre.  Appearing  in  the 
play 'directed  bv  Kenneth  Chubb  are  Don  Crosbie,  Keith 
Sjogren  Peter  Blais,  Steve  Nesrallah,  Peter  Hall  and  Beth 
Kaplan.  Admission  -  students  .75,  others  $1.50.  Tickets 
are  available  from  The  Treble  Clet  or  at  the  door. 


art  exhibitions 


"Gems  of  Textile  Handicraft",  an  exhibition  of  contempor- 
ary wall  hangings,  weavlngandneedleworkfromtheGerman 
Federal  Republic  will  be  on  display  in  the  foyer  of  the 
H.  M.  Tory  Science  Building  until  December  10,  1969. 
On  loan  from  the  German  Embassy  the  exhibit  will  be 
open  from  8  a.m.  to  12  midnight  (except  Sunday).  The 
display  has  been  arranged  by  the  Landesgewerbeamt 
Baden  Wurttemberg  in  collaboration  with  the  Goethe 
Institute  in  Munchen.  


public  lectures 


"The  Problems  of  the  Mountain  Peasantry  in  the  Austrian 
Alps".  A  lecture  by  Professor  E.Lichtenberger,  Professor 
of  Economic  Geography  at  thelnstituteof  Geography.of  the 
University  of  Vienna.  Professor  Lichtenberger  received 
her  Ph  D  from  the  diversity  of  Vienna.  She  has  special 
interest  in  the  Economic  Geography  of  Central  European 
countries,  and  is  a  co-author  of  Vienna:  Structural  Form 
and  Development  since  the  middle  of  the  19th  Century,  and 
a  number  of  substantive  monographs  and  papers,  me 
lecture  will  take  place  in  Alumni  Theatre,  Thursday, 
December  11,  1969  at  8:30  p.m.   
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Head  for  Cuba 


Anti-American  film  message 


by  Murray  Leiter 


DIE  HARD  JESUS 

Three  years  ago  Jesu  "Cobra" 
Rodrigue  struggled  onto  the  banks 
of  a  river  in  Costa  Rica,  and  died 
there,  leaving  his  bullet-scarred 
remains  to  local  scavengers  and 
jungle-sized  bugs. 

His  death  was  unknown  and  un- 
heard of  in  the  world's  press 
until  just  last  year  when  his  bones 
were  found,  and  the  ring  on  his 
left  hand  traced. 

Rodrigue's  disappearance  some- 
where In  the  slope  swamps  of  Cos- 
ta Rica  had  been  the  source  of 
concern  of  only  four  people;  four 
men  trained  in  Washington  to  in- 
filtrate the  Castro  government  in 
Cuba  with  one  objective  -  the  as- 
sasination  of  the  Cuban  president. 

Three  of  these  CIA  graduates  had 
successfully  landed  top-echelon 
posts  at  Havana,  and  one,  by  1965, 
was  a  top  functionary  in  the  Min- 
istry of  AgriculturcHewasJames 
Robert  MacMillan,  born  in  Peoria, 
Illinois  on  Dec.  23,  1926,  and 
known  in  Havana  as  Carlos  Nar- 
anja.  His  mother  had  been  a  na- 
tive of  Bogothii. 

"Naranja"  met  Jesu  Rodrigue  in 
the  reception  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  under  circum- 
stances officially  hostile,  but  un- 
officially exceptional  for  theCIA's 
cause  in  Cuba.  Redrigue  had  been 
a  disgruntled  farmer  for  whom 
Castro  meant  the  end  of  a  both 
rewarding  sugar-cane  business 
and  an  even  more  profitable  at- 
tempt at  white  slavery  during  the 
late  Batista  year.  He  joined  the 
underground  movement,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  instrumental 
in  leading  the  Americans  onto  the 
trail  of  several  Castroitesoperat- 
ing  in  Miami.  During  1963,  he 
became  very  active  in  burning 
down  the  sugar  can  fields,  and 
making  life  just  a  little  harder 
for  the  Cuban  government.  He  was 
arrested  on  information  revealed 


by  one  of  his  former  prostitutes 
to  Raoul  Castro,  her  lover  at  the 
time.  It  so  happened  that  "Nar- 
anja",  as  a  top  man  in  charge  of 
regulating  the  cane  harvests,  was 
brought  in  to  interview  theprison- 
er,  and  soon  found  just  the  man 
he  needed:  Castro's  future  as- 
sassin. Within  two  week  s,  CIA 
had  brought  him  up  to  date  on  Rod- 
rigue's complete  history'i  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  his  even- 
tual escape. 
During  the  next  seven  months, 
Jesu  trained  in  Costa  Rica,  San 


sassination.  Thefilm-makers,  like 
everyone  else  outside  Cuba's  Min- 
istry of  Information,  have  little 
idea  of  how  the  murder  was  plan- 
ned, or  why  it  failed. 
But  the  intimacy  of  some  of  the 
scenes  at  a  Castro  party,  showing 
the  Cuban  leader  and  friends  in 
embarrassing  and  private  sit- 
uations, is  beyond  belief.  How 
Fidel  ever  allowed  those  shots  to 
be  used  for  the  picture  is  in- 
credible. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  underscore  the 
heavy  bias  against  CIA  invasion  of 


Salvador,  Nicaragua,  with  the  aid   personal  Cuban  lives  which  is  the 


of  at  least  fifteen  hand-picked 
CIA  professionals. 

What  Washington  wanted  was  a 
ruthless,  machine-like  killer  togo 
into  Havana  alone,  study  Castro's 
every  move,  consult  the  three  un- 
dercover agents  in  his  adminis- 
tration, and  then  do  away  with  the 
revolutionary,  leaving  no  trace, 
and  no  accomplices. 

Were  he  caught,  he  would  have 
little  way  to  prove  any  Washington 
involvement. 

In  1966,  Rodrigue  dragged  him- 
self up  from  that  Costa  Rican 
swamp  and,  by  dying,  left  tiie 
agents  in  Havana,  and  the  directors 
in  the  U.S.  Capital  in  a  cold  sweat 
wondering  what  had  happened. 

Meanwhile  Castro  is  very  much 
alive,  and  we  know  that  a  recent 
purge  of  several  high-ranking  civil 
servants  in  Havana  was  followed 
by  a  similar  one  in  Washington. 
Die  Hard  Jesu  is  a  top-notch  film, 
a  pleasant  surprise  considering  it 
is  Emmanuel  Sablo's  first  attempt 
at  directing  feature-length. 

It  is  presented  in  such  a  way 


big  argument  in  Die  Hard  Jesus. 

Most  of  the  characters  in  thefilm 
are,  however,  actors. 

Their  passion  is  none  the  less 
realistic. 
Maria  Molobres,  as  Raoul's  mis- 
tress, and  the  woman  who  was 
rumoured  to  have  followed  and 
murdered  Rodrigrue  in  Costa  Rica, 
displays  a  knack  for  acting  as 
memorable  ashersnake-likebody. 
Paolo  Rea,  who  fills  the  role  of 
the  agent  "Naranja"  matched  in 
dignity  and  power  any  of  Anthony 
Quinn's  best  parts.  Sandra  Del 
Ciotto,  who  has  worked  on  sev- 
eral Italian  films,  master-minded 
the  scripting,  which  even  in  its 
dubbed  translation,  comes  out 
strong  and  tersee 

The  anti-American  message  in 
Die  Hard  Jesus  may  be  a  hard 
pill  for  some  to  swallow,  but  no 
one  will  ever  criticize  this  work 
of  being  overdone  or  cliche. 
I  doubt  the  film  will  ever  be 
shown  in  Ontario,  or  any  other 
province  for  that  matter. 

To  see  it,  you  may  have  to  go 
to  Cuba,  or  write  to  the  Cuban 


as  to  provide  a  dramatic  sense  Ministry  of  Information,  Foreign 

of  documentary,  and  the  pacing  is  Affairs  department,  Havana, 

non-stop    intrigue.    The   photo-  They  will  arrange  for  a  copy  to 

graphy,  varying  from  muted  pas-  be  shown  for  groups  of  fifty  or 

tels  to  crisp  bright  contrasts,  more. 

plays  a  dynamic  part  in  emphasiz-  The  groups  will  receive  the  film 

ing  the  director's  interpretation,  only  care  of  an  established  Que- 

The  use  of  lighting  and  montage  bee  liberation  front,  where  it  can 

is  spectacular  when  thefilm  shows  be  shown,  and  it  must  return  in 

Rodrigue's  supposedattemptatas-  five  days. 


A  Blue  and  White  Playhouse  production 


JOHN  HERBERT'S 


NATIONAL  ARTS 
CENTRE  STUDIO 
December  1 0. 1 1 . 1 2, 1 3 

ArtsCenire8o»Oi1ice  —  10:00A.M. to  9:00P.m 

Telephone  237-4400 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  —  6:00  P. M  —  82  60 
Friday  -  8:00P.M.  -  »3.00 

-  6:30 P.M.  —  82,50 
and9  30P.M. —  33.00 

"Nothing  I  have  seen  in  many  a 
long  pale  month  has  moved  me  so 
profoundly  es  Mr.  Herbert's 
Fortune  and  Men's  Eyes..." 

■New  York  Post 

stinging  comedy. ..stirring  drama..." 

■Variety 


Party  scene  from  Terrence  Young's  Mayerllng 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


MAYFAIR:  MAYER  LING 
THE  SUBJECT  WAS.  ROSES 

Incurable  romantics  areadvisedto 
bring  a  handkerchief  to  Mayer- 
ling  at  the  Mayfair  this  week. 
Ah  yes,  the  exquisite  tragedy  of 
hopeless  love  in  conflict  with 
heartfelt  duty  has  been  known  to 
move  not  a  few  eyes  to  glisten- 
ing. 

Imagine  yourself  in  a  like  pos-> 
it  ion.  The  time  is  the  late  nine- 
teenth century  and  you  are  Crown 
Prince  Rudolf  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
yea  truly  the  first  in  line  to 
take  over  the  Hapsburg  Austrian 
empire  when  good  King  Franz- 
Josef  totters  from  the  throne. 

You  are  unfortunately  married  to 
a  somewhat  bitchy  Genevive  Page 
but  also  completely.absolutelyand 
irrevocably  (hack)  in  love  with 
un beli evably  bea ut if ul  in  every 
possible  way  Catherine  Deneuve, 
Divorce  is  impossible,  yourbuddy, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  (James  Ro- 
bertson-Justice), refuses  you  asy- 
lum in  England,  your  plans  to 
lead  a  rebellion  fall  through.  And 
you  could  never  blight  the  some- 
what tarnished  reputation  of  the 
Hapsburgs  by  shacking  up  in  pub- 
lic. 

What  else  is  there  by  a  variation 
on  the  old  Romeo  and  Juliet  bit? 
Vain  and  glorious  but  so  roman- 
tic, so  noble.  Then  again  the  Haps- 
burgs were  rumoured  to  have  an 
inbred  insanity  problem, 

Omar  Sharif  plays  Rudolf.  He's 
one  of  thefewValentinotypeactors 
around  these  days  and  is  some- 
how Inexplicably  appropriate  in  the 
role,  James  Mason  can  be  seen 
slumming  as  Franz-Josef  and  Ava 
Gardiner  plays  the  Empress. 


Terrence  Young  wrote  and  dir** 
ed  this  celebration  of  roma™ 
love,  apparently  based  on  at,? 
incident  but  undoubtedly  J* 
bellished.  There's  a  eood 


of  atmosphere;  the  sweeping^? 
and  dashing  uniforms,  waltz? 


ballet,  hunting,  hard-faced 


revol. 


utionaries,  whirling  gypsy  gj.,,1 
and  disrobing  mistresses,  if ,,' I 
were  in  the  right  class  it  was!?] 
such  a  bad  life  in  those  (W 
A  simple  gift  of  red  roses  u 
a  focus  point  for  a  postwar  Ne» 
York  family  drama  on  the  samP 
bill.  The  Subject  Was  Roses  hi 
the  camera  on  Mother  (Patricia 
Neal),  Father  (Jack  Albertson)ai2 
Son  (Martin  Sheen)  and  somegreai ' 
family  infighting. 
Son  has  just  returned  from  the  j 
war  and  its  the  morning  after  a 
welcome  home  party  as  the1 
welcome  falls  apart. 
Scripted  from  his  play,  scenarist ' 
Frank  D,  Gilroy,  with  a  touch  of 1 
the  theatre  of  the  absurd,  has  pa 
together  an  excellent  family  por. 
trait.  The  portrait  shows  three : 
people  who  love  each  other  very 
much  and  can  have  a  hell  of  a 
lot  of  fun  together. 

It  also  shows  three  people  who 
hate  each  other  very  much,  who 
are  unnecessarily  cruel  to  each 
other  and  themselves.  People  you 
will  recognize  very  soon  with  their 
petty-  blackmailing  and  the  point* 
less  cruelties  they  inflict  on  one 
another.  People  who  are  unbeliev. 
ably  selfish,  smallminded  and 
shallow  one  minute  and  warm, 
generous  and  humanely  human  the 
next.  Just  people  like  youprobably 
know. 

One  suspects  director  Ulu  Gros- 
bard  had  very  little  to  do  with 
this  film.  The  script  and  actors 
do  quite  well  themselves. 


Opus 

Audience  hypnotized 


by  Mike  Giles 


Emerging  from  the  base- 
ment atmosphere,  Opus  now 
presents  a  relaxing,  friendly 
spot  for  listening  to  talented 
musicians    as    well    as  a 
chance  for  socializing.  Lo- 
cated at  164  Laurier  St.  W., 
Baron  de  Boeuf,  Opus  has 
become    a    distinctive  new 
theatre   for  music. 
Besides  playing  piano  and  guitar 
as  well  as  singing,  Bill  Stevenson 
hypnotizes  his  audience. 
His  greatness  lies  mostly  in  his 
talent  on  the  piano.  He  is  per- 
fectly at  home  at  the  keyboard, 
playing  both  upbeat  music  with  a 
real  boogie  style  and  soft  tantal- 
izing listening  music. 
His    variance    of  interesting 
arrangements  and  chording  pro- 
duce an  effect  that  most  people 
don't  usually  expect  from  the  in- 
strument. He  improvises  a  great 
deal,    in   singing  too,  and  plays 
with  an  uncommon  freedom.  His 
intricate  chording  is  almost  hyp- 
notizing. 
His  guitar  stylings  are  not  high- 
ly professional,   but   he  does  a 
terrific  amount  of  improvisation 
with  words  and  music.  At  times  it 
reflected  an  early  Donovan  style 
or  even  Bob  Dylan. 
His   voice  is  more  melodious 
than  an  early  Dylan  voice,  but 
he  still  sings  with  a  strong,' 
more  or  less  uncontrolled  air. 
Though  seemingly   untrained,  in 
voice,  he  sings  with  a  great  deal 
of  honest  soul. 
Listening  to  him  one  gets  the 
impression  that  he  is  desperately 
trying  to  communicate  and  say 
something  about  himself  and  his 
music.  His  freedomisevidenthere 
loo   and   he  simply  sings  what 


comes  out. 

The  highlight  of  his  performance 
at  the  Opus  last  weekend  was  a 
"total  involvement  thing"  that  he 
did  for  almost  three-quarters  of 
an  hour.  In  the  space  of  the  song, 
he  got  the  audience  really  involved 
clapping  and  singing  and  standing 
up  or  raising  their  hands,  all 
just  as  he  commanded  them  to. 

It  was  an  example  of  mass-hyp- 
nosis, and  he  forced  the  people 
to  participate  with  him. 

It  was  the  reverse  of  aperformer 
sitting  on  stage  and  singing;  his 
audience  was  part  of  the  show, 
Though  it  was  quite  simple,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  Stevenson 
was  really  communicating  with 
people  more  than  most  per- 
formers. 

It  was  a  very  strange  kind  of 
experience  though,  for  a  coffee- 
house. 

To  back  him  up  during  the  even- 
ing, his  flutist  added  a  lot  to  the 
softer  songs  as  well  as  the  total 
involvement  thing,  A  flute  is  some- 
thing that  really  adds  to  his  style 
of  music:  you  don't  usually  see 
it. 

Stevenson  seems  relatively 
polished  in  his  abilities,  due  most- 
ly to  his  free  style.  Actually  he 
has  a  great  deal  of  talent,  es- 
pecially on  the  piano.  He  hasplay* 
ed  in  his  own  band  and  also  i*1 
Earth  Opera,  a  group  from  the 
States,  and  he  knows  his  keyboard 
thoroughly.  His  guitar  stylings  and 
his  voice  aren't  very  original  b 
he  blends  them  together  in  h's 
own  style. 

Bill  Stevenson  has  a  sort  of  quiet 
greatness  about  him.  Itishis  soul- 
fulness  and  his  freedom  of  pe*' 
forming  that  make  him  worth  lis" 
tening  to.  Any  performer  that  can 
hypnotize  his  audience  is  bo\w 
to  be  good. 


Birds  put  8  in  Zoo's  cage 
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Tom  Stenrit 

«N«>sday  evening  whenCarle- 
t  ^Spv  Kavens  invaded  the 
5  Sre  to  be  hosted  by  our 
c  Tnwn  rivals  from  Ottawa  U„ 
iSJoerts  called  for  a  close  and 
f  fought  contest. 

fleeted  outcome  never  ma- 
eifT«J  as  ^  ^m*1**  route<1 
7^  8-2.  Only  in  the  opening 
did  it  appear  that  the 

r*es  would  Eive  to™"8 
competition.  But  after  the 
£  St  over  their  early  jitters 
ibeean  to  pour  it  on. 
j  bv  the  steady  and  at  times 
Imenal  goal-tending  of  Andy 
3^  the  Ravens  put  together  a 
Z -'offensive  unit  that  took  ad- 
Se  of  sloppy  Gee-Gee  defens- 

play,  resulting  in  the  one- 

^J^the  first  period,  while 

Ravens  were  short-handed  on 
different  occasions,  Molino 
LB  up  with  the  big  saves  against 

hie  line  of  Bob  Arnott,  Bert 
,  Bob  Aube.  At  the  12:28  mark 

the  period  Tom  Barkley  stole 
,  ouck  at  centre  ice  and  hit 
-mate  Bill  McDonnell  with  a 
rfect  pass  at  the  Gee-Gee  blue- 
e  Bill  made  no  mistake  as  he 
^  a  40  footer  pagt  Jacques 
dy  for  the  Ravens  first  marker, 
ive  minutes  later  Jim  Wilson 
de  it  2-0  when  he  converted  Cur- 
Gordon's  goal  mouth  pass  into 
rleton's  second  score, 
i  the  second  period  the  Ravens 
■ned  it  on  as  they  fired  three 
Ire  unanswered  goals  pastAudy. 

the  :53  second  mark  Gordon 
ide  it  3-0  on  a  brilliant  effort. 
:  took  Doug  Drummond's  pass 

centre  ice  and  then  powered 
;  way  around  the  Ottawa  defense 
d  tucked  the  puck  under  the 
Ipless  Audy. 

tttawa  U's  defense  which  had 


been  touted  as  being  one  of  the 
strongest  in  the  league  going  into 
the  game  gave  the  Ravens  their 
final  two  goals  of  the  period.  At 
the  14:08  mark  Tom  Barkley  was 
left  uncovered  in  front  of  the 
Gee-Gee  net  and  so  had  little 
trouble  in  banging  Pete  Lanosky's 
pass  behind  Audy.  Just  34  seconds 
later  Gordon  made  it  two  for  the 
night  as  he  fired  a  hard  backhand 
into  the  Ottawa  cage  after  elud- 
ing the  lone  defenseman. 
At  one  point  during  the  period 
the  Ravens  were  forced  to  play 
with  two  men  short.  Again  Molino 
came  through  to  register  the  key 
saves. 

The  third  period  was  highlighted 
by  some  fluky  goal  scoring  and  by 
'the  presence  of  a  bewildered  but 
biased  Carleton  goal- judge.  Early 
in  the  period  the  Ravens  had  a 
goal  called  back.  The  puck  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  net  but  the' 
Ravens  hadn't  really  expected  to 
score  it  at  all  so  weren't  that 
upset  over  the  final  decision. 

Moments  later  an  Ottawa  U.  de- 
fenseman directed  John  Heslop's 
shot  past  goalie  Audy.  At  the 
10:57  mark  another  fluke  was  re- 
inforced by  the  goal-judge's  de- 
cision. Tom  Barkley  seemed  to 
score  the  Ravens  seventh  marker 
but  it  was  really  difficult  to  see, 
as  Pete  Lanosky  had  been  placed 
in  the  Ottawa  U.  net  by  a  stray 
defenseman.  But  the  referee  ruled 
that  Lanosky  had  been  pushed  and 
the  goal-judge  (Bernie  Berghout, 
Arts  3)  decided  that  the  puck  had 
actually  gone  in. 
Wes  Peters  capped  the  Ravens 
scoring  at  the  13:13  mark  when 
he  beat  Audy  with  a  ten  footer 
after  taking  a  pass  from  John 
Heslop.  A  Raven  defensive  lapse 
cost  Molino  his  shut-out  near  the 
middle  of  the  period  when  Thi- 


LEAGUE  STANDINGS 


abult  broke  through  the  defense 
on  a  break-a-way  and  beat  Andy 
cleanly.  Bob  Aube  rounded  out  the 
scoring  at  18:07  when  he  scored 
from  a  face-off  beside  the  Raven 
net. 

*       *  * 

Besides  the  solid  effort  that  Mo- 
lino turned  in  on  Tuesday  night, 
Steve  Wormith  and  Morley  La- 
belle  provided  the  Ravens  with 
some  strong  defensive  support. 
Wormith  handed  out  the  game's 
hardest  body-checks  while  Morley 
showed  the  1500  fans  on  hand  the 
proper  technique  behind  the  polk- 
check. 

+       *  * 

John  Heslop  played  a  strong  two- 
way  game  for  the  Ravens.  Besides  v 
being  a  reckoned  offensive  threat 
he  is  also  one  of  the  finest  fore- 
checkers  in  the  league.  Tom  Bark- 
ley and  Curly  Gordon  produced 
one-half  of  the  scoring  quota  and 
rookie  Pete  Lanosky  enjoyed  his  . 
finest  game  to  date. 

Tuesday's  victory  extended  the 
Raven's  streak  to  four  games. 
Last  Friday  night  at  McGill,  they 
made  it  three  in  a  row  as  they 
downed  the  Redmen  by  a  4-2  count. 
It  was  by  far  the  Ravens'  worst 
game  to  date.  They  played  well 
enough  to  win  but  were  aided  con- 
siderably by  a  very  inept  McGill 
squad.  Wes  Peters,  Bill  McDon- 
nell, Doug  Drummond  and  Wayne 
Small  counted  for  the  Birds. 
*  *  * 
The  Ravens  go  into  along  Christ- 
mas break  now  and  will  not  see 
action  at  home  until  January  6 
when  Loyola  comes  to  town.  They 
plan  to  play  as  many  exhibition 
games  as  possible  during  the  break 
in  order  to  stay  in  top  shape  forthe 
new-year  when  they  will  continue 
their  quest  for  National  honours. 


Tim  Miedema 

.       7rtn  raep  Not  noticing  the  puck  is  caught  in  the 
A  single  Raven  causes  pandamonium  "^^fZTongo",  seek  protection  behind  the  net. 
nesh,  the  Ottawa  U.  players,  in  anticipation  of  a  shot  on  goai,  »  v 
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BASKETBALL 
Christmas  Tournament 
Sunday  Dec.  28  -  four  High  Schools  earnes 
Monday,  Dec  29-  Afternoon  -  McGill  vs  McMasler 

Evening  -  Carleton  vs  Guelph 
Tuesday  Dec.  30  -Afternoon  -  Consolation  finals 
Evening  -  Finals 


RAVEN  of  the  week 
DOUG  DRUMMOND 
(  veteran  defenceman  ) 
Given  the  award  for  smirking 
at  enraged  Ottawa  U.  players. 


Carleton's  Round-ball 
Kavens  will  become  TV 
stars  on  Dec.  20. 
Their  game  in  Halifax 
will  carried  nation-wide 
on  the  CBC. 


Robins  B-ball 

.      Doreen  Cunningham 

,7*st  weekend  the  Robins  opened 

schedule  in  Montreal. 
J\*  first  game  was  played  again - 
r  MacDonald  College  andtheRob- 
l£  lost  29-54,  on  Friday  night, 
t,  top  scorers  were  Charlotte 
S^elow  with  11  points,  and  Vicki 

Saturday,  the  Robins  played 
Jurist  Sir  George  Williams  Uni- 

ei;8|ty. 

..^te  for  the  week:  It  is  not  the 

hi  of  the  ma"  m  016  fight  tt 
size  of  the  fight  in  the  man. 


combination  of  all  those 
..ttle  tricks  every  woman 
knows.  Like  tilting  your  head 
at  exactly  the  right  angle  when 
you  ask  a  special  favor.  Or 
knowing  just  when  to  wear  that 
particular  dress.  It's  knowing 
how  to  squeeze  every  minute 
out  of  every  day  and  living  it  to 
the  fullest. 

That's  why  Tampax  tampons 
can  be  mighty  important.  They 
keep  you  free  to  be  every  bit  a 
woman,  every  bit  of  the  time. 
They  free  you  to  wear  rrmn 
your  most  flattering  fflfifl 
clothes.  And  to  be 
completely  comfort- 
able and  confident  no  matter 
where  you  arc  or  what  you're 
doing.  The  reason's  simple: 
Tampax  tampons  arc  worn  in- 
ternally, so  nothing  can  show; 
no  one  will  know. 

Convenient  Tampax  tampons 
fit  easily  into  pocket  or  purse. 
They're  completely  disposable. 
And  they  come  in  three  absorb- 
ency-sizes:  Regular,  Super  and 
Junior. 


UPOHS  ARE  m»»c  ° 

FAMPAX  COBPORATIO 
BARRIE.  OMTAHlO 


Sudden  loss  of  shapliness 
on  Snowbowl  contest  eve 


The  only  candidate  for  the 
second  annual  Snowbowl 
Queen  contest  disqualified 
herself  last  night  and  de- 
prived The  Carleton  staff 
of  a  symbol  of  victory  for 
their  second  annual  snow- 
bowl game. 

She  unexpectedly  gave 
birth,  thus  losing  the  foot- 
ball-shape qualification  for 
the  contest, 

"I  guess  it's  my  fault", 
says  Richard  Labonte,  Carl- 
eton editor  and  chairman  of 
the  snowbowl  committee.  I 
should  have  realized  that 
a  poor  response  to  the  con- 
test could  hurt  my  candid- 
ate's feelings  and  induce 
labour  sooner  than  we  ex- 
pected. 

"But  she  had  so  many 
beauty  queen  qualities",  he 
lamented. 

"She  was  unspoiled,  she 
had  a  delightful  personality 


-  even  in  her  condition,  the 
boars  wouldn't  leave  her 
alone  and  she  was  gen- 
erous." 

Labonte  went  on  to  point 
out  how  his  candidate's  gen- 
erosity had  won  hertheMiss 
Congeniality  award. 

Labonte  also  admits  that 
he  shouldn't  have  scheduled 
the  contest  so  closeto 
exams. 

"Beauty  contestants  are 
human  too."  he  said.  They 
can't  stuff  their  minds  and 
their  bathing  suits  too." 

Labonte  did  not  elaborate 
on  charges  made  by  the  rest 
of  the  committee  that  he 
deliberately  chose  a  ''low- 
key  and  unorthodox"  cam- 
paign because  of  an  upcom- 
ing beauty  queen  contest 
referendum. 

"I  didn't  take  the  easy  way 
out"  he  said. 

"What  could  have  been 


Council  closes  meetings, 
aims  at  political  balance 


There  has  been  little  re- 
action to  Council's  decision 
last  night  to  close  its  meet- 
ings in  retaliation  for  the 
board  of  governors  opening 
its  meetings. 

Council  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  said  the  decision 
was  "the  only  way  to  get 
back  at  the  board." 

Schmidt  added,  "the 
functional  secondary  impli- 
cations of  the  board  decis- 
ion obviate  the  necessity  of 
a  structural  environmental 
disruption  on  the  part  of 
council." 

Tim  Miedema,  the  moder- 
ate part  of  council,  said  his 
group  gave  unanimous  sup- 
port for  closure  of  meetings 
because  "that  was  the  only 
way  to  preserve  some  kind 
of  balance  between  openness 
and  closedness  in  this  uni- 
versity. This  move  will  lead 
to  political  equilibrium," 

External  vice-president 
Ron  Manchee  said  another 
reason  for  closure  of  meet- 
ings was  the  overflow  of 
popcorn  boxes  and  peanut 
shells  after  each  meeting, 
which  the  janitorial  staff  was 
complaining  about. 1 

"Sugar  it!" 
says  Dunton 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ottawa 
Civic  Hospital  said  today 
university  president  David- 
son Dunton's  condition  is 
"satisfactory  considering 
all  he's  been  through,  or 
rather  all  that's  been  through 
him," 

This,  following  a  24-hour 
team-relay-type  operation 
which  removed  Dunton  from 
the  works  of  an  Honest  John 
coffee  machine,  or  the  works 
of  the  president  from  the 
coffee  machine. 

Charges  have  been  laid 
against  third  year  student 
of  Intermittent  Studies,  Ro- 
land Shirkis. 

Shirkis  apparently  entered 
the  president's  office  in  the 
guise  of  a  student  radical, 
seeking  confrontation. 

While  Dunton  was  engaged 
in  burning  all  his  confiden- 
tial files,  Shirkis  bored  him 
unconscious  with  the  col- 
lected university  senate 
minutes. 

He  then  dissembled  Dunton, 
packed  him  into  three  at- 
tache cases,  and  under  cover 
of  lunch  rush,  reassembled 
the  president  in  the  coffee 
machine. 


"And  with  the  wages  they 
get,  I  think  we  should  sup- 
port them  ail  we  can.  If 
they  strike,  we  should  too," 
said  Manchee. 

At  last  night's  meeting 
council  also  appropriated 
S200  to  install  a  tape  re- 
corder and  speakers  in  the 
council  meeting  room. 
Schmidt  said  the  tape  re- 
corder will  be  used  to  play 
canned  laughterand  applause 
"at  suitable  intervals." 

In  the  same  m  eeting, 
Schmidt  also  denied  rumors 
that  certain  councillors  had 
recently  smuggled  Pure 
Spring  drinks  into  council 
meetings  in  brown  paper 
bags. 

"There  are  no  scabs  on 
council/'  Schmidt  said. 

"We're  all  running  sores" 
he  said. 

There  was  a  wide  range  of 
reaction  from  students  to 
the  closure  of  council  meet- 
ings. 

Joe  Mash,  Arts  fl,  said 
"Urn," 

Peter  Billyum,  E4,  on  the 
other  hand,  commented 
"Ahh"  when  told  of  the 
decision. 


Struggling  up  the  Heron 
Road  bridge  steps  is  no 
easy  task. 


This  is  the  last  issue  of  The 
Carleton  until  January  9. 

It's  holiday  time. 

Unless  something  dramatic 
happens,  like  the  collapse  of 
the  library,  or  the  assass- 
ination of  Santa  Claus.orthe 
resignation  of  students' 
council,  or  the  opening  of 
the  parking  garage,  or  the 
retirement  of  Honest  John, 
The  Carleton  will  be  gone 
out  of  you  lives  for  a  month. 

Enjoy   it   while  you  can. 


harder  than  finding  enough 
contestants  with  football- 
shape  figures  who  could  also 
qualify  in  our  rigorous  tal- 
ent competition?" 
Rigorous? 

"Hog  calling  was  out"  he 
explained. 

Petition  to 
ban  petitions 
in  circulation 

A  petition  is  being  circu- 
lated at  Carleton  asking  that 
no  more  petitions  be  circu- 
lated at  Carleton. 

"The  circulation  of  peti- 
tions has  reached  outrageous 
proportions,"  said  Carleton 
petition -signer  Bic  Parker. 

Petitions  asking  that  q-year 
be  opened  up,  that  crowded 
classes  be  investigated,  that 
marijuana  be  legalized,  that 
classes  be  cancelled  for 
Vietnam  moratorium  day, 
that  The  Carleton  come  out 
twice  a  week,  and  that  credit 
be  given  for  drama  work 
at  Carleton,  have  been  cir- 
culated  so   far  this  year, 

"I'm  an  involved  person 
interested  in  the  role  I  play 
in  developing  and  moulding 
the  shape  of  my  education 
at  the  university,"  said 
Parker. 

"Why,  I  even  voted  for 
my  NUG  rep. 

'But  I'm  getting  tired  of 
trying  to  operate  my  pen 
on  an  upward  slant.  I'm  get- 
ting cramps  in  my  hand, 
and  I'm  missing  too  many 
classes  because  I  have  to 
stop  in  the  tunnels  to  sign 
the  petitions,"  he  said. 

Parker  hopes  to  gather  at 
least  2500  signatures,  which 
would  make  his  petition  larg- 
er than  all  the  others  put 
together. 

"We'll  present  it  to  the 
university  senate  when  we 
have  enough  names,  and  we'll 
ask  them  to  pass  a  motion 
refusing  to  accept  any  more 
petitions. 

"Students  will  have  to 
march  and  demonstrate  and 
carry  signs  now  to  get  their 
demands  across."  said 
Parker, 

"Ail  that  activity  might 
shake  students  out  of  their 
apathy,"  he  said. 

To  date,  114  signatures 
have  been  collected. 

Three  thousand  petitions 
have  been  handed  out. 

Trampling  deaths 
due  to  crowding? 

A  spokesman  for  the 
university  senate  said  Wed- 
nesday there  is  no  clear 
connection  between  over- 
crowding and  the  trampling 
to  death  of  two  students  last 
Friday. 

Harry  Mugg  and  Sarah 
Bernbart  received  fatal 
wounds  to  the  chest  and  back 
as  they  were leavingthe 607- 
student  Sociology  230  class 
in  Theatre  A  Friday. 

Dr.  Hiram  Opener,  dean  of 
german  studies  and  member 
of  the  senate,  said  the  sen- 
ate will  set  up  a  subcom- 
mittee "in  the  near  future" 
to  look  into  the  incident  and 
determine  whether  the 
deaths  were  due  to  over- 
crowding. 

Opener  said,  "it  sounds 
to  me  a  lot  like  a  radical 
plot.  They  were  probably 
sent  by  the  radicals  in  order 
to  give  the  senate  a  bad 
name,"  he  said. 

"But  Theatre  A  is  a  vul- 
gar place  for  those  vulgar 
students,  and  I  won't  miss 
two  lost  in  the  shuffle." 


These  buildings  and  others  will  soon  be  gone,  as  room  is  made  for  the 
Arts  I  shadow. 


Buildingless  quad  will  gape 
as  room  made  for  Arts  1  shadow! 


Contractors  moved  in  this 
week  to  begin  re-location 
of  the  Loeb,  Paterson  (arts) 
a  n  d  MacOdrum  (library) 
buildings  to  make  room  for 
the  shadow  of  the  proposed 
Arts  I  building,  to  be  erect- 
ed on  the  open  side  of  the 
quadrangle. 


"We  had  received  a  lot  of 
complaints  about  those  three 
buildings  and  the  way  they 
would  distort  the  shadow  of 


the  new  building,  and  a  study 
of  building  sites  showed  the 
best  way  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem would  be  to  move  them", 
said  a  spokesman  in  the  plan- 
ning and  construction  de- 
partment. 

He  denied  student  claims 
that  the  Arts  I  building  could 
be  moved  instead. 

''We  can't  do  that;  we've 
drawn  the  little  white  lines 
on  the  cute  blue  paper  al- 


ready," he  said.  . 
The  Arts  I  building  wh| 
completed  will  rise  twenj 
stories  above  ground  on  tl 
side  of  the  quad  open  to  U 
canal. 

Some  students,  in 
to  The  Carleton,  have  i 
ferred  to  it  as  a  "] "  " 
symbol." 

No  new  location  for  t 
library,   the  arts  buiidln 
or  the  Loeb  building, 
been  announced. 


oVihe'rMlp?™'  PUt  °.Ut  a  newsPaP«-  Shown  here  aie  the  people 

of  2 00  p  m  ,caUy  rush"»B  to  meet  yesterday's  final  copy  deadline 

Closed  can  policy  forces 
building  privy  occupation 


A  crisis  atmosphere  pre- 
vails here  today  after  an 
overnight  occupation  of  a 
construction  privy  by  a  band 
of  militant  students. 
Shortly  after  midnight  the 
Aryan  Affairs  Commission, 
a  group  noted  for  its  right- 
wing  marxist  leanings;  oc- 
cupied a  johnny-on-the-spot 
normally  used  by  construc- 
tion crews  at  the  university. 
A  spokesman  for  the  group 
said  the  occupation  would 
continue  until  the  adminis- 
tration agreed  to  leave  cam- 
pus washrooms  open  all 
light. 

All  campus  buildings  are 


presently  locked  at  midnight. 

"As  a  secret  right-wing 
extremist  organization  we 
nust  hold  our  secret  meet- 
ings in  the  middle  of  the 
night,"  said  the  A  AC  spokes- 
man. He  explained  wash- 
rooms were  the  traditional 
meeting  place  for  the  or- 
ganization's privy  council. 

Administration  president 
Davidson  Dunton  expressed 
no  worry  at  news  of  the 
occupation. 

"I  have  a  key  to  my  own 
washroom,"  he  said. 

Student  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  was  shocked  when 
he  heard  about  the  occupa- 


tion, ■•iney  aion  i  *»\env 
me  about  it.  How  can  twl 
expect  to  achieve  a  ma*! 
democratic  collective 
they  dont  include  me  ind16"! 
Plans."  f 

He  added  he  believed  sjjl 
dent-faculty  parity  was  v*L 
solution  to  the  washroogl 
problem.  "Every  can  sho1^ 
have  an  equal  number  °p 
student  and  faculty  seats- 
he  said.  T 

The  AAC  members  clapjl 
follow  the  teachings  of 
old  D.  Goldbrlck,  anofM*2 
philosopher  now  wanted  n 
252  counts  of  fraud  involvu,| 
the  royal  mails. 
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about  the  new  permissiveness  i 
drugs  are  not  new., 
homosexuality  is  not  new... 
four  letter  words  are  not  new.... 
a  desire  to  learn 
for  the  simple  sake  of  learning  is 
not  new.. 


permissiveness.' 

violence  is  not  new.... 

nudity  is  not  new   

religious  change  and  evolution  is 
not  new... 
marriage  without  matrimony  is 
not  new.... 
So  what  is  so  new 
about  the  new 
permissiveness. 


The  state  has  no  place  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  natio, 

The  state  has  no  place  in  the  be\ 
The  state  has  no  pla% 


Pierre  Trudeau  talks  of  experimenting  with  the  scope 
of  permissiveness.  Which  at  least  makes  'permissive- 
ness' an  acceptable  word. 

Other  generations  used  words  like  independence  and 
freedom  and  pushed  out  the  limits  until  society  frowned 
and  made  them  cut  their  hair,  put  their  clothes  back 
on  and  get  married. 

Pendulums  move  and  history  is  a  dreary  swing  from 
repression  to  licence  and  back  again. 

Traditionally,  the  swing  back  to  authority  and  Puri- 
tanism has  been  linked  with  strength,  discipline, 
physical  advance. 

The  Prussians. 

The  end  of  the  libertarian  swing  has  been  associated 
with  great  ages  of  the  arts  and  individuality,  followed 
by  degeneration,  decay  and  the  collapse  of  civilization. 

The  Greeks. 

All  right,  where  is  the  pendulum  now? 

Almost  ready  to  start  the  swing  back  under  the  push 
of  a  Barry  Gold  water  or  Billy  Graham? 

Driving  on  to  a  level  that  will  make  Hugh  Hefner 
as  dull  as  a  middle-aged  lecher  watching  Curious 
Yellow? 

For  that  matter,  how  far  has  it  come? 
What  can  you  do  now  that  the  decade-ago  generation 
couldn't  do? 

There  are  people  of  opposite  sex  -  or  the  same 
sex  -  living  together  and  calling  it  in-love  instead 
of  in- sin. 


But  is  there  any  more  joy  in  it? 

There  are  those  who  crank  up  and  turn  on  and  paste 
their  brain  cells  on  the  wall.  Is  that  what  it's  about? 

There  are  those  who  go  to  mass  on  Sunday  and  take 
the  Pill  Sunday  night  and  say,  the  hell  with  it,  aim 
maybe  that's  experimenting  with  the  scope  of  per. 
misslveness. 

You  can't  go  all  the  way  with  the  new  permissive, 
ness  -  but  you  also  cant  ignore  it. 

Plunge  headlong  into  the  change  and  you  court 
disaster. 

Stand  alienated  on  the  fringe  and  you're  out  of 
contact  with  the  world. 
Drugs. 

Danger  awaits  the  "speed-freak*'  who  continually 
blows  his  mind  without  regard  for  his  health. 
Movies. 

Nudity,  sex  and  violence  on  the  great  golden  screen 
may  lead  to  perverted  minds  and  experiments  with 
sex  and  even  violence. 

Television,  radio,  magazines,  music  are  echoing 
the  tune  of  the  new  permissiveness,  in  varying 
degrees. 

The  point  is,  how  far  has  itgone,  where  is  it  now  and 
where  can  it  all  go? 

We're  not  sure.  We  took  a  look  at  it  all  and  this 
is  the  result.  Go  out  and  experiment. 


We  should  experiment  with  the  uses  of  freedom... 
the  scope  of  permissiveness 

Pierre  Trudeau 


"We  are  to  the  new  age  as  the  Gutenburg  press 
was  to  the  Renaissance." 

If  today's  society  parallels  any  past  society,  it  would 
be  Europe  on  the  eve  of  the  Renaissance,  says  Dr. 
Naomi  Griffiths,  history  professor  at  Carleton. 

She  would  accept  the  optimistic  overtones  of  that 
statement, 

"No,  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,"  she  says, 
between  the  newly  permissive  society  of  the  1960's 
to  what  appeared  to  be  permissiveness  in  the  Roman 
society  before  its  fall. 

"If  you  are  trying  to  compare  societies,  there  is 
a  vast  difference  between  societies  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury with  its  technology,  and  European  society  in 
fifth  century  A.D. 

"You  are  presupposing  that  Rome  fell  because  she 
was  corrupt,"  Dr.  Griffiths  says. 

She  adds  that  this  is  where  the  historian  comes 
in.  If  he  does  nothing  else  he  can  say  "it  ain't 
necessarily  so." 

"Sexual  mores  in  a  society  which  has  some  idea 
that  women  are  human  beings  is  very  different  from 
the  sexual  mores  of  a  society  which  puts  women  in 
the  same  category  as  wine,   women  and  song." 

A  society  needs  an  Image  of  the  human  being  which 
its  members  find  not  merely  credible,  but  one 
which  means  something  personal  to  them. 

"The  very  deep  crisis  of  our  own  society,  is 
that  people  look  around  and  try  to  find  what  their  be- 
haviour ought  to  be,"  says  Dr.  Griffiths. 

"In  some  ways  we  are  an  extraordinarily  moral 
society.  We  have  a  great  belief  in  the  value  of  human 
worth  and  the  application  of  reason. 

"We  have  a  general  hatred  of  cruelty,  and  a  belief 
in  the  need  of  human  beings  to  help  one  another  to 
develop  their  full  potential. 

"We  are  upset  about  the  repression  of  minorities, 
and  appalled  at  the  indulgence  and  sadistic  pursuits 
of  some  parts  of  society. 


"Life  is  a  tension  between  an  ideal  and  an  actuality. 
We  know  a  damn  sight  more  than  we  usually  think  we 
do. "says  Dr.  Griffiths.  "The  real  tension  of  today 
is  between  the  individual  and  the  group," 

Comparing  two  societies  is  like  comparing  chalk 
and  Caerphilly  cheese.  They  look  almost  alike.  This 
is  true  of  the  violence  of  today  and  the  violence  of 
the  1930's  and  1940's. 

Dr.  Griffiths  says  that  one  of  the  things  that  happened 
in  Europe  was  that  a  couple  of  states  found  themselves 
with  the  criminal  element,  which  is  present  in  any 
society,  in  power. 

The  violence  used  to  stop  Hitler  and  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  violence  produced  today  by  the  lack 
of  communication  in  the  big  citivi  from  Paris  to 
Tokyo. 

The  violence  of  today  stems  from  the  growing  con- 
cern of  individuals  who  must  make  up  their  mind 
about  themselves  and  their  place  in  their  society. 

Dr.  Griffiths  feels  that  this  is  how  the  draft  dodgers 
and  the  conscientious  objectors,  to  name  two  ex- 
amples, are  dealing  with  war.  They  feel  as  individuals 
that  they  can  not  kill.  They  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  their  own  actions. 

Today's  society  is  permissive  in  the  sense  that  it 
allows  an  individual  to  make  up  his  own  mind  about 
himself  and  his  society. 

"There  is  an  enormous  amount  of  humility  and 
self-criticism  and  an  overwhelming  concern  with 
the  relationship  of  the  demands  of  society  and  the 
rights  of  the  individual,"  Dr.  Griffiths  says. 

Before  saying  that  there  is  a  comparison  between 
today's  society  and  that  of  any  other  society,  one  has 
to  look  at  what  the  20th  century  is  and  what  the 
impact<  of  sheer  quantity  has  meant. 


-  eleanor  saw 
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The  humane 


CBOT  news  editors  and  cameramen  would  prefer 
that  the  saliva  forming  in  the  viewer's  mouth  during 
their  6:30  news  cast  be  a  result  of  the  food  on  his 
plate  rather  than  their  television  news  fare. 

Good  taste  is  an  important  ingredient  in  CBOT 
newscasts  because  cameramen  and  news  editors 
realize  that  the  newscast  is  fed  into  homes  at  the 
dinner  hour. 

The  station,  therefore,  would  hesitate  to  show 
battered  bodies  from  a  car  accident  on  the  Queensway. 

However,  today's  decisions  on  the  degree  of  vio- 
lence reported  on  televised  news  and  in  newspapers, 
revolves  around  more  than  good  taste. 

A  man  can  soothe  his  protesting  stomach  by  as- 
suring himself  that  the  death  scene  in  Bonnie  and 
Clyde  is  only  a  lot  of  runny  ketchup. 

Better  yet,  he  could  decide  not  to  go  to  the  movie 
or  read  the  book  or  watch  similar  movies  on  tele- 
vision. 

But,  the  question  still  remains,  where  has  the 
commerical  exploitation  of  violence  left  man  in 
his  assessment  of  real-life  violence. 

Appetite  for  blood? 

Has  the  viewer  reached  the  point  where  the  tele- 
vision brand  of  violence  is  all  he  wants  shown  to 
Mm? 

Or  have  the  real-life  political  assassinations,  the 
bloody  riots  and  the  mass  murders  enlarged  the 
viewer's  capacity  for  blood  so  that  the  gorier  aspects 
of  death  by  fire  and  car  accidents  can  be  shown 
on  television  and  in  the  newspapers? 

Joe  Gibson,  news  editor  at  CJOH,  assesses  the 
news  value  of  an  event  with  an  eye  to  the  viewer 
who  shrinks  away  from  real-life  violence  in  favor 
of  television's  treatment  of  it 

CBOT's  Ottawa  news  director  Ken  Brown  concerns 
himself  with  how  a  family  might  react  when  un- 
usually bloody  events  are  covered. 

And  both  stations  largely  overlook  the  viewer  with 
the  growing  taste  for  human  slaughter. 


"It  would  be  too  easy  to  sensationalize,"  says  Ken 
Brown.  "We  have  the  films  and  everything." 

CBOT  doesnt  cover  routine  suicides  because  itfeels 
there  is  little  of  news  value  in  them. 

"Besides,  individuals  inclined  towards  suicide  might 
be  influenced  by  the  report,"  says  Ron  Hallam,  news 
training  officer  for  CBOT  and  former  news  director 
for  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Hallam  also  noted  that  most  of  the  cameramen 
and  newsmen  are  family  men  and  therefore,  to  a 
certain  extent,  newscasts  are  prepared  with  a  view 
to  what  these  men  would  like  their  own  families  to 
see. 

Thus,  signs  decorated  with  four-letter  words  at 
protest  demonstrations  are  not  immortalized  on  CBOT 
news  film. 

"CJOH  cameramen  have  no  option  as  to  what  they 
film,"  says  Joe  Gibson.  "And,  if  a  shot  of  a  four- 
letter  word  is  intrinsically  bound  up  in  the  story,  news 
editors  might  hesitate  to  crop  it." 

w  ^52?  doesn>t  view  news  as  a  famUy-type  program  " 
Mr.  Gibson  said. 

"The  station  has  shown  films  of  an  Ibo  being 
machine-gunned,  a  North  Vietnamese  soldier  being 
stabbed  by  American  and  South  Vietnamese  soldiers, 
and  seals  being  butchered  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
during  the  supper  hour  time  slot." 

Mr.  Gibson  admits  that  he  gets  calls  from  parents 
about  the  traumatic  effect  of  violence  on  children 
and  he  says  that  he  has  seen  his  own  kids'  aversion 
to  newscasts, 

"Because  we  do  so  much  of  the  other  thing  we 
can  t  compound  its  effect  by  refusing  to  show  violence 
in  its  real-life  context. 

"Our  news  film  of  the  Ibo  warrior  being  executed 
was  an  ugly  piece  of  film,  but  it  left  no  doubt  in  the 
viewer's  mind  that  the  man  had  been  killed,"  Mr. 
Gibson  said. 

But,  he  goes  ahead  because  he  "didn't  invent  tele- 
vision's effect  on  children"  and  because  "television 
cartoons  violence. 

"None  of  the  children  or  adults  watching  Bonanza 
of  Mannix  actually  believes  that  anybody  is  being 
nurt.  Nevertheless,  the  program  leaves  an  unreal 
mental  assessment  of  what  violence  is. 


Mi-.  Gibson  pointed  out  that  CJOH  newscasts  try  to 
prepare  the  viewer  with  a  short  narrative  before  the 
film  is  shown. 

"  When  we  showed  the  film  of  the  Vietnamese  soldier 
being  stabbed,  we  advised  viewers  that  they  were 
about  to  see  one  of  the  atrocities  of  war  and  thus 
gave  them  time  to  avert  their  heads  or  rum  the 
setoff." 

"Beyond  that  we  refuse  to  go,"  he  said.  The  pur- 
pose of  journalism  is  to  tell  it  like  it  is." 

Mr.  Gibson  also  feels  that  parents  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  what  their  children  watch  on  television. 

"A  news  editor  sits  there  working  on  a  newscast 
and  he  knows  that  there  are  children  in  the  audience. 
If  parents  don't  accept  their  responsibility,  why 
should  he?  What  about  the  normal,  responsible  adults 
who  just  want  to  know  what's  going  on?" 

Mr.  Gibson  says  he  knows  there  are  sick  people 
in  the  audience  who  would  like  to  see  and  read 
about  all  the  blood  that  television  and  pacers  can 
muster. 

He  aims  over  this  part  of  the  audience  as  well  as 
those  viewers  who  would  phone  in  to  comolain 
if  you  reported  that  double  bed  sales  had  increased 
over  the  last  year"  and  at  the  normal  viewer. 

And,  because  he  knows  that  there  are  "no  di- 
rectives from  on  high  short  of  the  threat  of  being 
fired"  or  no  legislation  on  what  is  in  the  bounds 
of  good  taste,  Mr.  Gibson  is  conscious  of  his  re- 
sponsibility to  inform  without  going  too  far. 

He  would  hesitate  to  show  pictures  of  the  human 
body  after  a  fire  or  a  car  accident  if  these  pictures 
"violate  human  dignity." 

He  also  takes  into  consideration  the  feelings  of 
friends  and  relatives  of  "the  person  who  got  it." 

As  with  CBOT  and  CJOH,  the  Ottawa  Citizen  and 
the  Ottawa  Journal  will  not  show  a  mangled  car 
crash  victim  since  a  picture  of  the  mangled  car  is 
usually  enough  to  set  the  readers'  imaginations  to 
work. 

The  Ottawa  Citizen  never  prints  pictures  of  drivers 
slumped  over  the  wheel  but,  as  is  also  the  case  with 
the  Ottawa  Journal,  parts  of  bodies  may  be  discernible 
in  an  overall  picture  of  the  crash. 

Criterion  reversed 

Lindsay  Crysler,  city  editor  on  the  Ottawa  Citizen, 
says  that  the  paper  reverses  the  close-to-home  cri- 
terion for  news  when  it  comes  to  pictures. 

"We  once  had  pictures  of  an  accident  showing  the 
victims'  heads  after  they  had  been  through  the  wind- 
shield and  back  again.  We  decided  not  to  use  the 
pictures  because  the  accident  occurred  close  enough 
to  Ottawa  for  some  readers  to  know  the  victims." 

So,  serving  a  large  readership  or  a  vast  television 
audience  on  the  basis  of  normal  viewing  needs  seems 
to  leave  the  viewers  and  readers  with  very  high  or 
very  low  tolerances  of  sex  and  violence  out  of  the 
picture. 

However,  Joe  Gibson  can  tell  you  that  serving  the 
normal  information  needs  of  an  audience  has  its 
moments  too. 

Somewhere  in  Ottawa  there  is  a  five-year-old  girl 
who  has  Joe's  solemn  word  that  he  will  never  aiam 
kill,  baby  seals  living  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 


Or  the  human 


Up  Against  the  Wall,  a  public  affairs  show  which 
touts  itself  as  the  "underground  newspaper  of  theair", 
exists  to  bring  underground  people  on  an  above-the- 
g round  media. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  haven't  been  able 
to  communicate  yet,"  says  Chris  Hyde,  assistant  to 
the  producer  Allison  Gordon. 

Now  these  "dropouts,  poets,  musicians,  radicals, 
frustrated  civil  servants  and  freaks  in  general"  are 
one  half  of  a  two-way  communication. 

The  other  half  consists  of  telephone  calls  -  some- 
times over  30  calls  per  show  -  complaining  about 
the  show's  content  and  "those  hippie  freaks". 

Thus  far  the  show  has  dealt  with  mysticism,  war, 
the  four-letter  words,  hippie  versus  straight  identi- 
ties and  deserters. 

Sometimes  a  left-handed  compliment  reaches  Wall, 

"A  young  American  who  saw  our  show  on  deserters 
came  in  to  tell  us  that  he  only  left  the  United  States 
after  seeing  the  show  in  Vermont,"  says  Allison 
Gordon.  "Apparently  that  was  the  first  he  heard  of 
the  FBI's  not  being  able  to  touch  deserters." 

Lack  of  feedback 

Miss  Gordon  isn't  at  all  disturbed  over  the  per- 
formance of  the  cast.  Rather,  she  is  concerned  over 
the  lack  of  feedback  from  the  Mall  set. 

From  the  beginning  she  has  insisted  that  it  isn't 
her  show,  but  now  she  finds  herself  handing  out 
assignments  and  she  doesn't  like  it, 

"The  trouble  is  that  the  people  who  have  ideas 
don't  have  the  time  and  the  people  who  have  time 
dont  have  the  ideas,"  she  said. 

Miss  Gordon  is  also  disappointed  with  the  response 
to  opportunities  to  make  filmr.  especially  since  Wall 
has  worked  out  a  way  to  show  Super  8  film  on 
television. 

Right  now,  as  many  as  40  people  may  turn  up  for 
an  idea  session. 

And,  the  ideas  that  come  out  of  these  sessions  are 
bounded  only  by  libel  and  obscenity  laws  and  Miss 
Gordon's  taste. 


I  m  often  asked  if  its  possible  to  confront  people 
with  things  that  they  don't  want  to  think  about  and 
at  the  same  time  tear  down  walls." 

This  confronting  people  and  tearing-down -of- walls 
philosophy  was  very  much  behind  Wall's  program 
on  four-letter  words. 

"I  feel  very  strongly  that  people  shouldn't  be  afraid 
of  words  and  for  this  reason  I'll  never  beep  out.," 
says  Miss  Gordon. 

"I  hesitate  to  tell  the  cast  not  to  swear  but  at  the 
same  time  I  know  that  there  are  people  out  there 
who  will  be  upset  if  they  do  swear." 

Miss  Gordon  says  two  kinds  of  viewers  watch 
the  show:  the  hippie  and  the  individual  who  wants 
to  know  more  about  the  hippie. 

Wall's  treatment  of  the  hippie  as  opposed  to  straight 
identities  was  aimed  at  viewers  who  wanted  to  un- 
derstand hippies. 

"The  interview  between  between  a  16  year  old  hippie 
and  her  one-time  best  friend  was  tremendously  ef- 
fective. I  think  it  got  to  people.  1  can't  imagine  some 
mother  of  a  13-year-old  not  learning  something  from 
those  girls. 

Miss  Gordon,  26,  came  to  CJOH  from  CBC's  The 
Way  It  Is. 

Mr.  Hyde,  20,  dropped  out  of  Lisgar  Collegiate 
"somewhere  in  the  middle  of  grades  10,  11,  12 
and  13."  He  joined  Wall  after  working  on  CBC 
radio,  in  advertising,  and  with  W5. 

Hyde  brought  along  a  suspicion  of  "patent  leather 
headism"  to  Wall. 

"Basically,  most  public  affairs  programming  is 
slick,"  he  explained.  "It's  muckraking  for  muck- 
raking's  sake.  Producers  look  for  dirt  and  then  put 
it  on  the  air. 

"We're  trying  to  be  human." 

Does  Hyde  think  that  viewers  look  for  on  television 
what  they  see  at  movies  or  read  in  books? 

"Not  all  viewers  do,"  he  said. 

"It's  a  case  of  overreaction.  When  something  is 
allowed  there's  a  rush  to  use  it  and  to  see  it." 

"Maybe  Wall's  an  overreaction." 

However,  Hyde  is  quick  to  add  that  whatever  Wall 
does  has  a  point. 

Point? 

"OK.  Let's  take  the  very  hypothetical  case  in 
which  we're  trying  to  show  the  "Anti-screwing 
League  that  sex  is  beautiful  by  showing  a  couple 
in  bed.  That  case  has  a  point  to  it,"  said  Mr.  Hyde. 

—  sheila  Herbert 
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On  screen,  the  heat's  on...       But  on  air  it's 


Sexual  permissiveness  in  the  movies  has  taken  an 
aU-out  plunge  towards  complete  sexual  freedom. 
The  great  golden  screen  of  1969  has  made  bed- 
hopple  one  of  the  biggest  spectator  sports  in  this 
decade. 

Major  foreign  and  domestic  film  makers  are  pro- 
ducing movies  which  less  than  10  years  ago  would 
be  classed  as  vulgar  "stag  films"  dressed  up  with 
sophisticated  story  angles  and  big  name  stars. 

"The  inundation  of  sex  on  screen  has  exceeded 
even  our  permissive  predictions."  -  say  prophets 
of  cinematic  sexual  freedom  in  Playboy  Magazine  - 
the  publication  which  created  its  own  sexual  empire. 

The  point  is  that  the  motion  picture  industry  has 
or  is  about  to  reach  a  peak  in  sexual  permissive- 
ness. 

The  question  is  what  comes  next. 

Mere  flashes  of  flesh  of  the  mid  1960's  no  longer 
attract  throngs  of  bug-eyed  movie-goers  to  the 
theatres. 

Nudity  must  now  be  coupled  with  at  least  sexual 
intercourse  -  the  kind  of  hot  and  heavy-breathing 
sex  which  borders  on  causing  orgasm  in  even  the 
most  passive  of  movie  patrons. 

In  the  opinion  of  one  social  scientist,  movie  makers 
will  soon  face  the  problem  of  keeping  the  public 
stimulated  after  they  tire  of  the  brand  of  sex  now 
rampant  at  most  local  movie  houses. 


Edge  of  boredom 

Professor  Stephen  Richer  of  Carleton's  sociology 
department  says  the  industry  may  soon  turn  to 
new  areas  of  "perversion"  and  "bestiality"  in  order 
to  satisfy  and  entertainment  hungry  public. 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  further  place  to 
go,"  said  Prof.  Richer  referring  to  the  present  trend 
of  showing  the  actual  coital  act  and  verying  degrees 
of  "perverted"  sex  on  the  screen. 

Recent  flicks  such  as  "Therese  and  Isabelle"  and 
"The  Real  Gone  Girls"  have  frankly  portrayed 
lesbianism  as  part  of  the  new  quest  for  sexual 
expression  in  the  movies. 

Homosexuality  also  makes  the  scene  in  the  Holly- 
wood film  "Staircase"  where  Richard  Burton  and  Rex 
Harrison  play  an  aging  "gay  couple"  and  in  "Mid- 
night Cowboy"  where  Jon  Voight  sells  himself  to  a 
schoolboy  in  a  New  York  movie  house. 

Raucous  sex,  perverted  sex  and  you-name-it- hardly 
a  ripple  of  shock  is  expressed  by  the  public. 

Prof.  Richer  explains  the  phenomenon  as  part  of  the 
human  quest  for  "kicks  and  treats"  which  constantly 
tires  of  new  meat  after  having  its  fill. 

"The  reason  why  it  has  gone  this  far,"  he  said,"  is 
that  we  are  experiencing  a  greater  range  of  things 
today  than  yesterday  -  and  it  takes  more  and  more 
to  stimulate  us. " 

He  attributed  television  as  providing  "the  whole 
human  perspective"  to  society  and  causing  a  kind 
of  boredom  which  creates  the  thirst  for  different 
kinds  of  excitement  than  sought  before  the  advent 
of  television. 

He  says  this  new  stimulus  is  characterized  by 
yesterday's  thrill  of  having  "a  soda  at  the  drugstore" 
and  today's  norm  of  "petting  with  a  girl." 

But  Prof.  Richer  is  in  a  quandry  about  future 
stimulus. 

Although  he  says  there  may  be  a  move  toward 
perversion,  the  sexual  thermometer  may  instead  drop 
rapidly. 

"ft  may  be  that  people  rediscover  things  -  maybe 
ifs  cyclical  -  but  one  would  have  to  thoroughly 
study  the  evolution  of  fads  to  make  a  judgement," 
he  said. 

Many  people  have  turned  to  drugs  and  this  is 
just  another  stage  beyond  sexual  excitement,  says 
the  professor. 

But  there  also  has  been  concrete  evidence  of  the 
cyclical  fad  factor. 


Topless  is  out 

Observers  have  noted  the  topless  waitress  vogue 
*s  on  the  way  out  at  restaurants  throughout  the 
world. 

As  one  leading  Stockholm  restauranteur  is  reported 
saying,  "The  Swedes  are  saturated  with  nudity  on 
the  stage,  screen  and  in  bookstalls.  When  they  go 
°ut,  they  prefer  to  be  entertained." 

People  are  taking  nudity  and  sex  for  granted  as  a 
normal  and  natural  thing. 

(As  syndicated  columnist  Sydney  Harris  writes, 

it's  hard  to  decide  who  are  sillier  -  the  people  who 
object  to  nudity  on  the  stage  or  those  who  present 
ft;  for  both  are  victims  of  the  same  fallacy,  imagin- 
•ng  that  a  naked  body  is  a  sexual  object,  which  all 
Primitive  cultures  know  not  at  all  to  be  the  case." 

if  the  distinguished  columnist  is  correct,  its  about 
time  our  "advanced"  culture  adopted  similarattitudes. 

prof.  Richer  predicts  that  this  trend  may  come 
about  as  sex  and  nudity  become  passe  from  over- 
e*posure  on  the  wide  technicolor  screen. 

But  the  case  still  remains. 

Movie  nudes  are  now  functioning  as  sexual  in- 
struments as  more  extreme  liberal  attitudes  of 
Permissiveness  continue  to  prevail. 

primc  Minister  Trudeau  said  the  state  has  no 
business  in  the  bedrooms  of  the  nation. 

He's  probably  right  -  and  besides  that,  the  bed 
chambers  are  probably  empty  -  everybody  is  at  the 
movies. 

—  dan  mcsweeney 
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cool, 
cool, 
cool 


With  four-letter  words  liberally  sprinkled  across 
the  printed  page,  buxom  sex  queens  getting  it  put 
to  them  in  every  other  frame,  and  "masturbation" 
being  screamed  aloud  by  the  cast  of  "Hair",  the 
age  of  permissiveness  seems  to  have  arrived  In 
the  media. 

Not  quite. 

There  is  one  member  of  the  media  family  -  radio  - 
where  this  attitude  is  not  present  compared  to  the 
other  areas  in  the  communications  field,  radio  is 
tame. 

Why  has  it  remained  this  way? 

Radio  has  stayed  behind  the  other  sections  of  the 
media  in  the  area  of  permissiveness  because  it  is 
the  most  personal  of  all  the  communications  media. 
Consequently,  it  has  a  vastly  different  code  of  ethics. 

Why  is  radio  the  most  personal  of  all  the  media? 

First  of  all  it  is  the  most  available.  A  1965  study 
in  the  United  States  revealed  that  95  per  cent  of 
all  homes  had  radios,  and  approximately  242  mil- 
lion radio  sets  were  in  operation  in  homes,  cars, 
and  public  places  in  that  year. 

The  average  person  spends  approximately  25  hours 
a  week  listening  to  the  product  coming  out  of  every- 
thing from  a  $1,000  stereo  to  a  $5  pocket  transistor. 

No  need  to  sit  down  in  front  of  it,  watch  it,  go  to 
a  movie  house  or  theatre  to  see  it,  or  pick  it  up 
at  a  news  stand  or  bookstore,  take  it  home,  open 
it,  and  read  it  Radio  is  just  there. 

Radios  are  so  inexpensive  that  anyone  can  afford 
to  have  at  least  one  in  the  house. 

As  well,  literacy  is  not  necessary  to  understand 
radio.  If  you  can  talk,  ;-ou  can  use  the  radio. 


All  day,  it's  there 

If  you  think  the  point  is  being  overplayed,  jusi  go 
over  your  own  personal  actions  in  any  given  day. 

Probably  when  you  get  up,  you  turn  on  the  radio, 
or  are  awakened  by  a  clock  radio.  You  listen  to 
it  as  you  get  dressed,  as  you  eat  your  breakfast, 
probably  as  you  drive  to  and  from  work  or  school, 
at  night  when  you  study,  and  when  you  go  to  bed. 
In  other  words,  you  listen  to  radio  much  more 
than  you  are  aware  of. 

Unconsciously  you  become  familiar  with  the  voices 
on  the  radio.  Ask  anyone  what  station  they  listen 
to  in  the  morning,  and  the  name  of  the  personality. 
Chances  arc  that  99  per  cent  of  the  people  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  his  name  and  something  about  him. 
Now  ask  the  same  person  the  name  of  the  editor  of 
the  daily  paper,  who  holds  a  position  with  much  more 
responsibility  and  importance  in  the  community.  The 
person  will  probably  not  have  any  idea  who  he  is. 

Because  of  this  extremely  personal  nature,  radio 
must  have  a  different  set  of  norms. 

Reading  a  passage  from  the  Harvard  lampoon  of 
Time  that  uses  phrases  like  "throbbing  phallus" 
or  "pink  button"  provokes  laughter.  But  how  would 
your  react  if  Joel  Thompson  or  Foxy  Jack  came  on 
with  a  weather  forcast  and  said:  "Christ,  is  it  ever 
a  shitty  day  out  there  friends!" 

See  what  we  are  getting  at? 

Radio  is  the  friendly  voice  that  is  always  there  to 
tell  you  what  time  it  is,  coax  you  to  get  up  in  the 
morning,  or  lull  you  to  sleep  at  night 

When  people  get  lonely,  or  drunk  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  and  want  a  friend  to  talk  to,  who  do 
they  phone?  The  newspaper?  The  TV  station?  The 
bookstore?  No  way,  they  phone  the  radio  station. 

As  far  as  permissiveness  in  lyrics  of  the  songs 
being  played  over  the  air,  like  the  Ballad  of  John 
and  Yoka,  or  Je  t'aime  or  The  Pusher  go,  that  can 
be  dismissed  because  the  listener  does  not  associate 
the  station  with  the  music. 

The  station  does  not  create  the  music,  it  just 
plays  what  is  put  out  by  the  artists,  who  have  an 
entirely  different  set  of  acceptable  norms. 

As  long  as  radio  remains  this  way,  with  the  listener 
feeling  that  the  friendly  voice  chatting  away  is  speak- 
ing only  to  him,  radio  will  remain  clothed  in  some- 
what Victorian  garb  in  its  on-air  presentation. 

It's  what  doesn't  go  on  the  air  that  would  burn 
your  ears! 


■  al  mack  ay 
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'Opium,  eocene,  mescaline,  speed, 
i  psilocybin,  MDA,  LSD  -  whatever 
(  drug  turns  y^u  on  is  available  in 
,  Ottawa  if  yoirknowthe  right  people, 
,  For  a  comparatively  small  city, 

the.  voliune,  pusBed  -is  staggering 
and  the -demand  is  growing  daily. 

For  teen-agers  drugs  are  easier 
to  obtain  than  booze.  But  they're 
being  used  by  all  sorts  of  people 
frdm  government  department 
heads  to  junior  high  school 
students. 
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In  fact  a  young  person  who  has 
never  tried  any  non-alcoholic 
stimulant  is  'more  rare  than  a 
16-year-old  Virgin  -  both  of  which 
are  considered  social  faux  pas! 

Unless  you're  over  30,  going  to 
a  party  today  entails  turning  up 
-  .'-wipeii'  -out  of  your  head  on  some 
chemical  or  going  tosmokegrass/ 
'  hash  if  you  have  nqt  already  done 
so.  Some  say  it's  ^better  than 
lugging  around  24  bodies  of  beer 
and  not  nearly  as  much  of  a 
chore  for  the  host  wheJ(  he  cleans 
up.  Most  would  agree  tjiat  it's  far 
easier  to  sweep  ashes'off  a  table 
and  pick  up  all  the  extraneouspin- 
holed  pieces  of  tinfoil  than  to  col- 
lect, empty,  catalogue  and  refund 
beer  bottles,  to, say  nothing  of 
the  broken  and -skilled  ones. 
In"  the"  Ias't  five  years  drug  con- 
sumption in  Ottawa  has  sky- 
rocketed. The  whole  drug  world 
is  analogous  toagiant  underground 
stock    market.  Prices  fluctuate 
daily  depending  on  availability  and 
the  amount  you  buy.  But  no  drug, 
either  synthetic  or  organic,  is 
unavailable  in  this  city. 
Drugs  come  in  a  wide  selection. 
For  example,  of  the  10  or  15 
types  of  LSD  available  today  in 
Ottawa,  some  will  give  you  mild 
sensations  of  drunkenness  while 
others  like  the  microdot  pills  will 
make  you  ^hallucinate  for  eight 
hoi>*-s  non-stop.  V 
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MARIJUANA?, 


N  F^ve  years  ago  if  someooe  asked 

you  jf  you  wanted  to  smoke  mari  

jbana,- ,what  would  your-  -reaction 
have  been?  .What  rs  /now?  Even 
a' few  years'"  ago,  most  people 
eduated  the  thought  of  smoking 
Wlth_jhe^ use  of^heroin.  Using 
•irass  was  bound  to  lead  to  more 

y  Dangerous  drugs,  at  was  associ- 
/  ated  with  the  hippNeunovement  and 

.    anyone  who  tried  it  rnorethan  once 
was  considered  a  drdp-out. 


GOODBY 


Some  people  today  still  see  it 
as  a  ihreat  to  society.  As  the 
-numtfer  of  users  increases  and 
the  controversy  around  it  is  more 
publicized,  however,  the  percent- 
age of  people  who  are  totally 
against  its  use  is  decreasing. 
People  enjoy  grass  for  various 
reasons.  Reported  one  girl:  "The 
thing  1  like  about  it  is  you  can 
feel  on  top  of  the  world  at  night, 
wake  up  in  the  morning  still  feel- 
ing great,  and  remember  every- 
thing that  happened." 

"Little  things  I  once  took  for 
granted  now  are  more  important 
to  me.  I  can  sit  and  think  about 
things  when  I'm  stoned  and  in- 
crease my  understanding." 
"It's  great  to  sit  and  listen  to 
music.  You're  in  your  own  little 
world  with  only  the  music  and 
you  can  hear  every  note  di  s- 
tinctly." 

The  use  of  grass  is  now  be- 
coming the  'in'  thing  for  the  young 
executive  types.  A  young  Ottawa 
doctor  freely  admitted  he  smoked 
grass  regularly  on  the  weekends. 

"It's  much  nicer  to  sit  around, 
listen  to  music  and  talk  to  people 
at  a  party  than  to  get  drunk  and 
make  a  fool  of  yourself.  I  need 
some  way  to  let  off  the  pressures 
that  have  been  building  up  all 
week  and  smoking  is  the  best 
way  for  me," 

In  Ottawa,  marijuana  appears  to 
be  rapidly  gaining  popularity 
among  younger  businessmen.  As 
it  becomes  more  accepted  by  so- 
ciety, moreandmore'responsible' 
people  are  trying  it  and  liking  it. 

A  young  lawyer  said  he  used 
to  spend  $30  a  week  on  booze. 
Now  §30  worth  of  grass  lasts 
him  twice  as  long  with  none  of  the 
morning-after  effects, 
"It's  fantastic.  I  get  up  and  work 
efficiently  the  next  day  without 
having  to  carry  my  head  around 
as  if  it  were  in  a  sling,"  he  said. 
When  marijuana  was  considered 
an  evil,  its  use  was  a  form  of  re- 
bellion for  the  hippie.  Smoking 
gave  him  a  sense  of  identity  and 
of  belonging  to  a  certain  group. 


CHEMICALS? 


People,  nave  turned  to  chem- 
icals for.  two  reasons:  First,  be- 
cause of  a  natural  curiosity  and 
secondly  because  of  a  dwindling 
supply  of  smok,c 

Most  regular  drug"  us'ers  in  Ot- 
tawa are  between  the  ages  of  14 
and' 25.  It  is  a  form  of  rebel- 
lion, much  the  same  as  getting 
Wrunk  for  the  youth  of  five  or 
six  years  ago.  x 
There  seem  to  be  two  groups 
vho  are  regular  drug  users.  There 
»re  the  hip-types  who  are  real 
dropouts  from  the  established 
world  and  there  are  those  who 
remain  a  part  of  society  -  go  to 
-work  »r  school  but  have  made  dope 
a  regular-  part_of  their  weekend's 
entertainment,  and'  use  it  to  let 
off  steam  jnstead-of" irinkkig. 
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"COME  TOGETHER" 


Some  kids  come  to  depend  on 
drugs  when  they  cannot  face  up 
to  their  problems.  Most  people 
seem  to  know  how  to  handle  the 
problem,  however,  and  can  enjoy 
dope  as  a  form  of  release  with- 
out dropping  out. 

For  the  few  who  come  to  rely 
on  drugs,  the  situation  is  sad. 
From  talking  to  somefreaks,  their 
big  hang-up  seems  to  be  not  know- 
ing what  they  want  to  do  with 
their  lives.  They  are  mostly  in- 
telligent people  with  good  middle- 
class  backgrounds. 

Then  why  do  they  come  to  rely 
on  these  dangerous  dru^s?  -  A 
feeling  of  bewilderment  pervaded 
everything  these  kids  say.  They 
just  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
their  lives. 

For  the  long-haired  dropout,  tak- 
ing drugs  regularly  is  a  way  of 
life.  It  means  that  you  belong  to 
a  certain  group  and  when  you  get 
together  with  your  friends  instead 
of  having  a  beer,  you  get  stoned. 

It  means  you  are  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  you  have 
something  in  common  with  your 
friends  which  is  foreign  to  your 
parents  and  their  generation. 


.iillllllHIIIIIII' 


WHY  TODAY? 


why  nave  drugs  oecome  so  p°P' 
ular  recently  when  they  have  beer 
available  for  years? 

The  buttons  of  the  Mexicanpey^ 
cactus  have  been  used  in  that 
country  since  Aztec  times; 
principal  active  alkaloid,  mesca- 
line, was  isolated  and  synthesize 
in  the  1920s.  LSD  was  synthesize 
in  1938  by  Hoffman  in  the  Sandoi 
laboratories  at  Basle,  Switzerland- 

In  1953  Hoffman  also  develop* 
a  newer  substance,  psilocybin. 
from  the  sacred  mushroom  P5'1" 
acybe  Mexicana. 
One  suggested  theory  answering 
the  questions,  Why  today?  anfl 
Why  at  all  is  rooted  in  o"r 
present-day  permissive  society* 
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MR.  KIPP! 


^ge  of  moon-walking,  in- 
Sloba]  communication  and 
ters,  the  younger  genera- 

suddenly  called  upon  toper- 
nvial  tasks  and  is  exposed 
.assaulted  by  so  much  in- 
'on  it  would  have  driven  his 
?rs  mad.  In  the  era  of  the 
nour  week  we  suddenly  find 
with  vast  amounts  of 
V)e  a"d  a  need  to  do  some- 
[tth  it. 

•heory  goes  on  to  explain 
"ce  the  start  of  the  century 
"ople  have  had  other  prob- 
u  contend  with.  In  the  20% 
^mandatory  to  devote  one's 
to  securing  a  place  to 
"  something  to  eat.  There 
^  °f  the  social  securities 

econd  World  War  ex- 
Jj°untries  and  battered  the 
,  ""wcture  so  badly  it  has 
1  >ears  to  recover.  Now, 

We  i 


We  are  all  -  or  almost  all  - 
well  assured  now  of  at  least  mod- 
est success  in  whatever  we  do. 
The  thought  of  starving,  having 
no  where  to  sleep,  or  having  to 
go  off  and  fight  a  war  simply 
does  not  enter  your  mind. 

With  increased  leisure  time  we 
must  look  for  more  thrills.  The 
re-discovery  of  drugs  affords  one 
with  pleasurable  past-times. 

For  those  who  cannot  cope  with 
the  demands  of  everyday  life,  drugs 
at  least  afford  a  temporary 
escape. 


BEAUTIFUL 
THOUGHTS 


Others  claim  that  certain  chem- 
ical drugs  like  LSD  increase  their 
perception  and  alter  their  views. 

But  there  is  no  over-all  general 
reason  why  people  do  take  drugs 
at  all.  Each  person  seems  to  have 
his  own  answer. 

"I  used  to  be  a  bitch,"  explained 
one  pretty  co-ed.  "Then  I  took 
some  acid  and  what  I  experienced 
on  that  and  subsequent  trips  has 
changed  my  personality  because 
it  showed  me  how  I  was  doing 
things  all  the  wrong  way." 


She  said  that  while^  stoned,  'she 
would  shut  her  eyes  and  see  the 
world  as  a  gigantic  ball  of  string 
wrapped  around  an  invisible  sphere 
and  she  was  standing  in  the  mid- 
dle watching  herself  going  through 
her  everyday  life. 

"I  used  to  be  nice  to  this  person 
and  snarky  to  that  one;  I  was  a 
hypocrite  and  I  saw  all  this,  so 
I  vowed  to  change  it  all  and  1 
think  I  have." 

For  most,  the  chemical  drugs 
are  taken  to  enhance  certain  ac- 
tivities. Rock  concerts  are  played 
for  people  who  are  stoned.  The 
only  way  to  go  to  a  concert  is 
stoned,  man. 

"The  canal  at  night  with  the  lights 
and  reflected  buildings  in  the  water 
is  beautiful  on  mescalin.  You 
think  2001  was  fantastic?  See  it  on 
acid,  you'll  blow  your  mind." 

One  girl,  an  honors  philosophy 
major  at  Ottawa  U.  does  LSD 
occasionally  when  problems  arise 
that  need  thinking  out. 

"Thinking  on  acid  is  so  clear 
and  precise  that  I  do  it  when  I 
have  problems.  All  the  factors 
involved  are  sifted  through,  their 
importance  noted  and  an  answer 
is  reached.  The  answer  is  then 
followed  through  and  all  the  pos- 
sibilities are  thought  out.  Acid 
puts  my  head  together  when  I'm 
down  or  confused." 

Money  was  also  suggested  as 
one  reason  for  doing  drugs. 

In  an  age  and  culture  where 
money  is  a  working  standard,  the 
returns  in  a  drug  investment  are 
incredible.  For  example,  an  ounce 
of  mescaline  would  cost  about  $50 
if  bought  by  the  pound.  Out  of  an 
ounce,  100  caps  can  be  made 
which  are  then  marketed  at  $5 
each,   giving  a   return  of  $500 


A  RIGHT 
TO  HAPPINESS? 


For  some  idealists,  it  is  the 
principle  involved  that,  in  the 
words  of  John  Stuart  Mill,  "the 
only  purpose  for  which  power  can 
be  rightfully  exercised  over  any 
member  of  a  civilized  community 
against  his  will,  istopreventharm 
to  others." 

Part  of  the  theory  of  punishment 
is  that  it  is  a  necessary  evil; 
the  only  way  we  have  of  coercing 
offenders  to  abide  by  ^spjiety  's 
rules.  *' ' 

Punishment  should -be  handed  out 
to  the  party  responsible  for  the 
offence.  However,  if  a  man  com- 
mits a  crime  against  himself, 
well  aware  of  the.  consequences, 
and  is  caught,  then  we  are  not 
morally  justified  in  ptinishinghim-,  - 
The  threat  of  punishment-  woukf 
not  have  deterred  him  from  per- 
petrating the  offence.. 


1  N 


NO  REASON 


\ 


Young  people  caught  with  mari- 
juana today  and  fined  or  impriso- 
ned have  not  given  up  smoking  it 
and  never  will  until  they  themsel- 
ves decide  not  to.  So  what  is  the 
use  of  threatening  someone  with 
prison  if  he  insists  upon  indul- 
ging a  habit  from  which  he  can- 
lot  be  deterred? 

Health  Minister  John  Monro  says 
the  "indiscriminate  overkill"  of 
harsh  marijuana  laws  creates  "a 
potentially  very  dangerous  sym- 
holic  confrontation"  between  the 
generations.  "It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  giving  criminal  records 
to  several  thousand  curious  kids 
each  year  serves  any  worthwhile 
social  purpose." 

Drug  users  argue  tiiat  if  members/ 
of  a  community  insist  upon  hav/ 
ing  these  drugs  -  as  we  do  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  -  and  as  long 
as  the  demand  is  there,  then  surely 
it  must  be  recognized  as  being 
here  to  stay  and  that  no  institur 
tion  is  large  enough  to  prevent* 
people  from  having  it.  i 
The  most  logical  step  then  would 
seem  to  be  government,  conical. 
Being-able  to  buy^coinpetitivex 
brands  of  marijuana/ai  a  govern- 
ment-controlled retail  outlet  would 
ensure  gjod  quality-  Otherwise, 
people  have  tot  tgrn  to  illegal 
importers  who  add",  anything  from 
spinach  to  horstemdnure  to  make 
£n  ounce  go  farther.  \^  ^ 
It"  would,-  ope'n"  lip  .a  *vast  un.-* 
tapped,'  sr  urce  of  revenue,"  de- 
crease the  illicit  trade  now  beiijg.  - 
carried  on  and  take  profits ,  Out 
of  the  hands  of  criminals,  , ,' 


\ 


HO  ANSWEft 


Why  ur  the  "toast  five  years  has 
drug'-taking  spread,  so  quickly? 
^  That  is  a  hard  question  to  ans- 
wer. It  cannot  be  blamed  on  any  one 
cause.  . 

Some  people  feel  it  is  because 
kids  today  are  so  spoiled  by  an 
easy  way  of  life.  , 

Some  say  it  is  because,  the  free 
world  has  become  corrupt.  In- 
stitutions are  breaking  down. 

In  a  money-mad  society  where 
^hypocrisy  prevails,  the  pace  is  too 
fast  forthcyouiig/Pheycaiwotkeep 
up^wtluitso  tfieydxop  out 

The  American  dream  is  dead  and 
there  is  nothing  in  its  place. 


,'(G6rdie  Kipp,  former  Carleton 
stlident  arrested  for  possession.) 


We  do? 


are  on  top  of  it  all  ■ 


cry 


-  chris  clarksoo 

-  ruth  morris 


5H0T&1% 
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emitting  without  being  permissive 


"Underground  parishes"  in  Ottawa?! 

Not  quite,  but  the  "house  Eucharists",  so-called 
because  a  form  of  the  Mass  is  celebrated  by  small 
groups  of  friends  in  private  homes  rather  than  ui  the 
official  parish  church  is  certainly  a  new  movement. 
Rev.  Michael  Peterkin,  a  corpulent,  smilingjgrey- 
haired  Dominican  priesl  is  an  active  participant  in 
this  new  religious  "permissiveness". 

Speaking  in  an  animated  voice  with  a  trace  of  a 
h  accent,  Fr.  Peterkin  explained  that  lately 
there  has  been  a  realization  that  the  urban  community 
ib  human  rather  than  geographical. 

"Because  of  this  realization,  people  want  to  gather 
with  a  small  group  of  friends  to  share  their  religious 
and  intellectual  experiences,*'  he  said. 

Father  Peterkin  says  he  has  celebrated  this  more 
personalized  style  of  the  Mass  in  at  least  seven 
different  houses  -in  scattered  parts  of  Ottawa  and 
he  knows  of  many  other  such  gatherings  taking 
place  throughout  the  city. 

He  attributes  the  genesis  of  the  movement  to  un- 
iversity poople  and  young  professionals  who  felt 
alienated  f.-om  the  parish  chuch  with  its  "humdrum 
liturgy,  dull  sermons,  concern  with  money  and  tri- 
viality," 

It  seemed  to  these  critics  that  themeaningless  ritual 
and  the  often  stagnant  leadership  of  the  parish  priest 
were  far  from  the  original  ideals  of  Christianity 

and  Catholicism. 

Father  Peterkin  hastened  to  say,  "one  must  be 
careful  not  to  "dramatize**  the  house  Eucharist  be- 
cause it  is  not  essentially  'another  type  of  church* 
but  a  progressive  and  dynamic  branch  of  the  original 
one. 

The  house  Eucharist,  or  the  celebration  of  the  Miss 
in  private  homes ,  ha>  been  officially  allowed  since 


and  led  by  a  priest,  . 

The  Mass  follows  a  loosely  interpreted  version  of 
the  flexible  new  liturgy  and  is  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  topic  of  contemporary  catholic,  (meaning 
universal),  significance.  . 

Father  Peterkin  explained  that  participants  in  the 
"house  Eucharists** attend  their  parish  church.  Sundays 
and  feast  days  to  join  with  the  whole  community. 

"The  total  isolation  of  these  small  groups  from  the 
parish  structure  is  self-defeating  and  Sundays  should 
be  reserved  for  the  traditional  contact  with  the'larger 
communitv,* '  is  one  of  his  prime  beliefs,. 

Father  Peterkin  objects  to  the  term  "underground 
to  describe  the  movement.  It  is  condoned  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ottawa  and  is  totally  within  the  church. 

"There  is  a  need  for  new  men  to  lead  the  church 
to  its  full  potential,  and  not  a  need  for  new  structures," 
he  says,  \     '  w 

"The  simplification  of  ceremony  in  the  new  Mass 
and  house  Eucharist  does  not  result  in  the  'cult  of 
ugliness'.  Rather,  the  meaningless,  stylized  ritual 
gestures  have  been  modified.** 

He  said,  "The  'protestantized*  form  of  worship  is 
largely  sterile  because  it  often  disregards  the  basic 
human  need  for  symbol  and  ritual."  However,  headded 
"these  symbols  and  rituals  must  be  contemporary 
and  relevant,  thus  beautiful  and  meaningful." 

Father  Peterkin  says  that  the  church  has  much  to 
learn  from  the  "psychadelic  liturgy'*  of  the  hippie 
cultures.  "These  young  people  are  attracted  by 
what  has  been  labelled  'frills',  when  applied  to  reli- 
gion. 

He  says  the  hippie-types  reveal  the  natural  crav- 
ing for'  signs  and  symbols  and  that  their  "liturgy" 
is  the  natural  human  response  in  poetry  and  singing. 

Father  Peterkin  talks  about  the  experimental  com- 
munity of  four  young  Dominican  priests  working  in 
downtown  Ottawa  in  another  seeming  departure  from 


tradition. 

They  earn  their  own  living  and  work  with  community 
planners  or  urban  redevelopment  and  housingprojeets. 
He  says  the  idea  is  to  try  to  bring  dignity  through 
self-help  to  the  poor  and  oppressed,  not  to  convert 
them  to  a  dogma. 

Their  aim  is  to  form  a  small,  human  community 
of  faith.  He  also  emphasizes  that  this  movement  is 
considered  very  much  within  the  church. 

Father  Gerald  Steele,  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain 
at  Carleton  says  that  his  ambition  is  to  join  a  similar 
movement  and  become  a  professional  in  the  community, 
rather  than  being  tied  to  a  parish  church.  He  is 
currently  studying  sociology  at  Carleton  and  St. 
Pat's. 

Father  Peterkin  pronounced  it  "very  unfortunate" 
that  many  such  movements  are  driven  underground 
because  of  certain  "intolerable"  Bishops  -  particu- 
larly those  with  conservative  leanings  in  the  United 
States. 

Father  Peterkin,  born  in  Scotland,  says  that  he 
has  always  been  a  "Catholic**,  though  once  an  Ang- 
lican. He  became  a  Roman  Catholic  twelve  years  ago 
and  joined  the  Dominican  order  nine  years  ago  and 
was  ordained  a  priest  last  year. 

What  I  had  expected  to  find  was  a  radical,  reform- 
ing, dissenter  forced  outside  the  Churchtoan  "under- 
ground" movement. 

Instead,  the  "permissiveness"  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  accepts  the  reformer. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
often  considered  one  of  the  most  anachronist  institu- 
tions is  rising  to  meet  the  challenge  of  our  permis- 
sive society. 

The  church  is  adapting  to  the  changing  social  and 
humanistic  temper  of  our  times  by  recognizing  the 
"human*'  as  well  as  the  geographic  implications  of 
a  "parish**. 


■  sharleen 
bannon 


letting  go...  letting  be...  being  free, 
to  permit  or  draw  the  line 


The  new  morality  is  a  dead  issue.  It  is  now  accepted 
on  the  campuses,  says  Rev.  Gerald  Paul,  United 
Church  chaDlain  at  Carleton. 

In  fact,  the  "new  morality"  Is  a  misnomer  and  is 
really  a  proper  interpretation  of  the  old  one,  he 
says. 

Controversy  over  the  new  morality  began  in  Sep- 
tember, 1964,  with  an  article  by  Mr.  Paul  which 
appeared  in  The  Carleton. 

The  article  was  picked  up  by  Canadian  Press. 
After  much  debate  in  religious  circles,  the  issue 
finally  subsided. 

Mr.  Paul  named  three  factors  entering  into  the 
new  morality:    Love,   the   law,   and  the  situation. 

The  Church  lays  down  certain  guidelines  which  are 
open  to  interpretation  depending  on  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  Individual.  The  only  hard  and  fast  law 
is  love,  though  the  importance  of  law  cannot  be 
discounted,  he  says. 

The  old  morality  was  suited  to  a  former  age  when 
a  less  educated  society  allowed  the  Church  to  impose 
the  norms  governing  individuals'  lives,  he  says. 

Mr.  Paul  says  that  because  there  is  less  emphasis 
on  institutionalized  personal  morality,  the  Church 
will  be  able  to  face  broader  social  issues  such  as 
war,  pollution,  poverty,  and  corporation  ethics. 

He  concurs  with  the  late  Bishop  Pike  who  said 
that  offenses  of  lying  and  sex  were  "small  sins" 
in  comparison  to  those  sins  which  have  a  broader 
social  context. 

the  United  Church  is  now  becoming  more  u.vo.vea 
in  these  issues. 


in  xne  past  the  stereoryped  image  of  the  United 
Church  was  as  an  opponent  of  "booze,  andgambling". 
*  Money  went  to  the  support  of  "dry"  candidates  in 
municipal  elections. 

Mr.  Paul  says  that  a  watershed  was  reached  in 
the  early  1960's.  In  1962,  representatives  elected 
Ray  Hord  as  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Evangelism 
and  Social  Services,  the  most  colorful  position  in  the 
United  Church,  Hord  was  outspoken  on  issues  like 
Africville.  the  negro  slum  area  in  Halifax. 

The  set   up   a  fund  for  draft 

resisiers  supported,  by  private  donations,  opposed 
the  war  in  \  ietnam.  Drestented  briefs  on  pollution,  u. 
shared  in  support  in  i  fund  for  Biafran  relief. 

Before  Hord's  election,  most  of  the  funds  went 
towards  the  construction  of  old  folks'  homes. 

Mr.  Paul  has  harsh  words  for  the  Church  today, 
even  though  he  is  pleased  with  its  new  activist  role. 

"We  should  stop  trying  to  get  people  into  the 
Church  and  instead  get  .out  into  the  world.  The 
Church  is  too  tradition-bound,  too  inflexible,  and  not 
artistic  enough  as  an  institution, "  he  says. 

Young;  people  are  turning,  elsewhere  for  their  ex- 
periences. He  related  the  growing  use  of  drugs 
to  the  decline  of  religion  as  a  spiritual  experience. 

Mr.  Paul  predicted  that  the  Church  of  the  future 
would  have  concerned  with  property  and 

wealth. 

iie  cited  the  example  of  a  church  in  suburbia 
which  has  a  mortgage  of  $200,000  and  95  percent 
of  Its  annual  income  goes  towards  the  upkeep  of 
i ho  pliysical  plant. 

Mr,  Paul  says  this  money  could  be  used  for  count- 
less community  projects  such  as  legal  aid  for  the 


poor,  low-rental  housing  or  youth  clubs.  J 
The  United  Church  has  reached  a  point  cf  crisis. 
People  are  not  attending  church  as  much  as  they 
used  to.  Mr.  Paul  quoted  statistics  from  the  United 
Church  Yearbook  which  showed  declines  from  50  to 
200  per  cent  in  baptisms,  confirmations,  and  Sunday 
school  attendance  between  1958  and  1968. 
He  says  young  people  who  are  copping  out  of  the 
Church  are  not  returning  after  they  marry,  contrary 
to  the  practice  in  the  past.  The  statistics  confirm 
this  fact. 

When  questioned  about  his  role  in  the  university, 
Mr.  Paul  said  he  is  someone  to  talk  to.  In  a  plural- 
istic society  such  as  a  university,  he  can  see  the 
need  for  a  committed  Christian  who  is  open  to  other 
views. 

He  says  both  the  humanist  and  the  agnostic  nave 
valid  forms  of  reference.  As  for  atheists,  he 'says 
there  are  few,  if  any,  around.  Even  an  ad  in  the 
Carleton  which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  a  dialogue  with 
an  atheist,  failed  to  elicit  any  response. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  an  atheist  club  on  campus. 

Although  students  are  more  apathetic  about  the 
Church  then  passionately  against  it,  there  seems 
be  an  increased  interest  in  religion.  There  arflPv1' 
students  taking  religion  courses  at  Carleton$»u> 
year  and  the  number  of  professors  has  increase^ 
from  three  to  11  since  1965. 

Five  years  ago,  Mr,  Paul  was  considered  a  rebel. 
'  Now  I'm  perhaps  represenative  of  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  United  Church's  ministry.  There  are  many 
others  in  a  state  of  flux  and  doubt  who  have  not 
stood  up  to  be  counted  "among  the  rebels"  to  the 
established  Church. 
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to  touch. 


To  touch.  To  see.  To  hear.  To  smell.  To  feel. 
To  sense.  To  experiment. 
To  meditate  and  to  explore  the  inner  space  of  one's 
own  mind. 

The  '  Growth  Centre",  an  experiment  in  group 
sensitivity,  tries  to  teach  harried,  busy,  hung-up, 
"normal"  people  how  to  live  fully  and  how  to  get  to 
know  themselves  and  the  workings  of  their  minds 
better. 

Sociologist  and  anthropologist  Alex  Sim,  with  his 
wife  Kfeanor,  open  up  their  farm  at  Strathmere, 
16  miles  put  of  Ottawa,  at  least  once  a  month  to 
groups  of  people  interested  in  experimentation. 

Mr,  Sim  has  been  involved  for  some  time  in  group 
dynamics   and   sensitivity   training   within  groups. 

"I  am  low  interested  in  the  exploration  of  the 
inner  space  -  that  is,  1  am  looking  inside  myself," 
Mr.  Sim  says.  "In  the  Growth  Centre,  1  am  doing 
this  wi til  other  people.  It  is  much  easier  with  others." 

The  Growth  centre  tvas  started  last  September. 
However,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sim  have  been  operating 
their  farm  for  almost  15  years  and  have  been  hosts 
and  guides  for  conferences,  seminars,  weekend  dis- 
cussion on  specific  topics  and  even  an  art  school. 

The  400  acre  farm  is  the  ideal  setting  for  seclusion, 
quiet  and  peace,  "Here  corn  grows  and  peoplegrow, " 
says  Mrs,  Sim. 

"I  have  always  been  interested  in  ideas  and  ex- 
ploring them  with  other  people,  "  says  Mr.  Sim, 
explaining  his  reason  for  undertaking  the  'encounter' 
groups. 

"I  have  always  had  a  strong  outside  interest  in 
human  development." 


ee.  to  hear  to  fee/. 


Mr.  Sim  says  he  cannot  accomplish  what  he  wants 
in  established  Institutions.  He  has  taught  adult  ed- 
ucation and  has  done  research  teaching  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Toronto  and  McGill.  and  now  teaches 
behavioral  science  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  Ottawa. 

_  Within  the  encounter  groups.  Mr.  Sim  says  he  finds 

"a  westernized  approach  to  contemplation." 

'Everyone  is  failing  below  their  capacity  of  live  " 
he  says.  This  can  be  partially  attributed  to  the  rapid 
P"*  of,  as  we»  as  to  the  huge  institutions 
within  which  people  are  forced  to  live. 

Sensitivity  sessions  help  a  person  to  become  more 
open  and  therefore  "be  able  to  receive  overtures 
from  other  people  and  from  the  environment." 

"The  centre  can  teach  people  to  see  and  touch  in 
a  new  way  -  to  live  with  nature  and  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  body,"  Mr.  Sim  adds. 

"Now  people  have  a  tendency  to  ignore  bodies  - 
just  to  decorate  them  -  but  not  to  consider  them 
beautiful  in  themselves." 

Mr.  Sims  said  the  problem  facing  individuals  is 
that  they  have  to  live  in  large  scale  institutions 
such  as  universities,  high  schools,  hospitals  and 
government. 

The  question  facing  society  now  is  can  we  maintain 
this  technology  without  violating  human  values'. 

"I  am  a  social  innovator  and  that's  why  I  have  to 
work  outside  the  institutions." 

'  We  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  real  peril  and  we 
cannot  be  content  with  protesting.  We  must  be  in- 
volved  in  exploration  of  new  patterns  of  living." 


The  format  of  the  Growth  Centre  weekend  is  a 
mixture  of  structure  and  spontaneity. 

The  structure  involves  exercises  designed  to  increase 
the  individual's  sensitivity  and  the  spontaneity  in- 
volves the  freedom  of  individual  reaction  to  them 

"The  weekend  has  to  be  fairly  structured  in  order 
to  remove  the  anxiety  which  goes  with  complete 
freedom,"  Mr.  Sim  says.  "However,  everyone  par- 
ticipates in  his  own  way.  I  simply  orchestrate  the 
whole  experience." 

Harvey  Glatt,  an  Ottawa  businessman,  attended  one 
session  and  says  it  helped  him  to  communicate 
better  with  others. 

"I  am  a  relativoly  shy  and  withdrawn  person,  and 
I  need  something  like  drugs  or  these  sensitivity 
exercises  for  release,"  he  says. 

Some  of  the  exercises  included  eating  a  meal  with 
one's  hands,  in  silence;  being  led  around  the  farm 
as  if  blind  and  touching  and  smelling  objects  presented 
by  a  guide;  and  writing  down  a  noun  which  die  Individ- 
ual considered  a  symbol  of  himself, 

Mr.  Glatt  wrote  "pace"  as  a  symbol  of  his  busy 
daily  routine.  A  woman  wrote  "crap". 

Mr.  Sim  stresses  that  there  is  no  set  "package" 
offered  every  weekend.  The  program  is  continually 
evolving. 

"People  come  here  at  their  own  initiative,"  he 
says,  "They  make  what  they  want  with  it.  It  is  not 
therapy  and  we  don't  promise  that  they  will  get 
better  or  be  cured." 

The  Growth  Centre  provides  a  place  for  meditation, 
body  movement,  contact  with  nature,  the  development 
of  the.  senses  and     -perimcntation  with  living. 


-  angeia 
fettante 


love  is  the  child  of  freedom. 


never  that  of  domination. 

-fromm 


m 


It  used  to  be  that  you  could  get  through  life  by 
putting  your  faith  in  God,  motherhood  and  apple  pie. 

Now  God  is  dead;  apple  pie  is  synthetic,  and  even 
motherhood  and  the  family  are  under  fire. 

Many  sociologists  today  contend  that  the  family  unit 
is  inefficient,  artificial,  arbitrary  and  obsolete. 

They  cite  the  breakdown  of  parental  authority  in 
the  home,  the  increase  In  juvenile  delinquency,  the 
increasing  divorce  rate  and  the  prevalence  of  pre- 
marital and  extramarital  sex  as  evidence  that  the 
family  system  is  on  the  rocks. 

Despite  the  strong  statistical  evidence  these  sociol- 
ogists muster,  almost  everyone  continues  to  believe 
that  the  family  will  survive. 

In  the  newly  perrhisslvosociety,  modern  youth  seeks 
greater  freedom  in  sexual  expression,  thereby  shat- 
tering one  of  the  basic  values  of  Western  family 
life. 

Yet  even  young  people  who  question  society's  values, 
their  parents'  authority  and  the  institution  of  mar- 
riage by  living  together  before  marriage  are  apt  to 
defend  the  family  system. 

This  fact  was  borne  out  by  several  young  un- 
married couples  living  together  who  were  inter- 
viewed for  this  story. 

All  of  them  expressed  a  basic  belief  in  the  family 
system.  None  of  them  wished  to  have  children  outside 
the  traditional  confines  of  marriage  and  the  family. 

Living  together  was  seen  as  a  trial,  as  a  | 
way  to  really  get  to  know  another  person  and  as 
a  way  to  strengthen;  their  eventual  marriage. 
In  almost  every  case  their  parents  were  not  aware 
that  they  were  living  together  and  telling  them  was 
considered  out  of  the  question. 


On  the  Other  hand  they  were  for  Die  most  part 
completely  open  about  their  relationship  when  it  came 
to  teliliig  friends  and  acquaintances. 
The  consensus  was  that  most  people  their  own 
age  were  more  morally  tolerant  and  accepted  coha- 
bitation without  making  astigmatic  judgement. 
To  the  eventual  marriage  represented 

eclability  and  a  chance  to  have  their 
Logs  but  a  commitment  they  had  thought 
mi.  first;  ' 

irt  to  destroy  the  family,"  one  girl 
commente  t  want  to  be  able  to  build  a 

rclattonshl  own  way  and  to  make  of  our 

'  ige  something  that  is  meaningful  to  us." 
\ndon  Irving,  who  teaches  a  sociology  course 
in  kinship,  marriage  and  the  family  at  St.  Pat's, 
sees  this  freedom  'x>  mike  of  a  marriage  what  the 


imlividi 
pr i  mis: 
He  be 


She  positive  impact  of  the  new 


that  the  family  is  flexible  enough  to 
evolve  with -changing  social  attitudes. 

ontlnue  to  exist  because  it  is 
\   the  fundamental  socialization 
tor  children,  "  he  said. 
But  he  suggests  that  a  few  changes  are  necessary. 
"In  the  past  parents  have  tried  too  hard  to  create 
children  in  their  own  imago,"  he  said.  In  a  per- 
missive  Society   they   must  anticipate  change  and 
to  be  different  from  them- 
selves. Parents  must  get  away  from  using  authority 
to  maintain  institutional  values. 

"Responsible  permissiveness  is  not  abdicating  au- 
thority but  directing  the  child  -  teaching  him  to 
his  own  decisions  and  arrive  at  his  own  set 
of  values."  ho  said. 


^ome  more  drastic  predictions  aboiil  i 
of  the  future  will  be  like  arc  setoui 
of  Alberta  professor  in  a  paper  to  be  published 
shortly  by  the  Vanier  Institute  of  the  Family. 

In  the  paper  entitled,  "The  Family  in  Contempor, 
ary  Society  and  Kmerging  Family  Patterns",  Pro-* 
fessor  I-yle  Larson  predicts: 

*  the  status  of  women  will  equal  that  of  me  I 
social  areas; 

*  there  will  be  a  slight  decrease  in  fami 
and  increase  in  childless  marriages; 

*  divorce  laws  will  be  further  relaxed  and  the 
divorce  rate  will  continue  to  increase  for  a  short 
period  of  time  eventually'  stabilizing  at  a  kiwer 
rate  than  at  present; 

*  singletons  will  be  able  to  adopt  children  of  their 
own  and  under  certain  conditions  singleton  females 
will  be  able  to  mother  their  own  child  through 
artificial  Insemination; 

*  family  life  education  (sex  education  and  m 

and  family  preparation)  will  become  a  centfi^^BH 
of  the  educative  process; 

*  supplementary  child  rearing  by  professional!? 
trained  personnel  will  increasingly  supplement  and  irl 
some  cases  replace  present  methods; 

*  the   rate  of  teenage  marriage   will  de 

*  widowhood  will  decline  due  to  the  deer  i 
age  difference  between  males  and  re  males  at  marriage. 

Both  Professor  Larson  and  Rev.  Irving  maintain 
that  the  family  has  ensured,  its  own  continuity  to 
date  by  being  flexible. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  family  as  an 
institution  will  be  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to  the 
mood  of  Individual  freedom. 

-  sharon 
mckay 
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//  they  give  you  ruled  paper,  Write  the  other  ivay. 

Juan  Ramon  Jiminez 


It  is  not  desirable  to  cultivate  a  respect  for  the  law,  so  much  as  for  the  right. 
The  only  obligation  which  I  have  a  right  to  assume  is  to  do  at  any  time  what  I  think  right 

Henry  David  Thoreau 


I  don't  know  man...  permissiveness  may  be  all  rite  for  some  species.. 


Ask  no  guarantees,  ask  for  no  security,  there  never  was  such  an  anil 
And  if  there  were,  it  would  be  related  to  the  great  sloth  which  hangs 
upside  down  in  a  tree  all  day  every  day,  sleeping  its  life  away. 
To  hell  with  that-,  shake  the  tree  and  knock  the  great  sloth 
down  on  his  ass. 

Ray  Bradbury-  Fahrenheit  451 


"Lay  lady  lay 

Lay  across  my  big  brass  bed" 
To  Anne,  16,  the  song  is  a  ballad  of  tender  emotion. 
Beautiful,  spontaneous,  sincere, 
"Until  the  break  of  day 

Let  me  see  you  make  him  smile" 
Her  mother,  45,  thinks  the  record  is  filthy  -  a 
shocking  example  of  promiscuous  youth. 
"Why  wait  any  longer  for  the  world  to  begin 

You  can  have  your  cake  and  eat  it  too" 
The  rhythm  is  soft,  seductive,  soothing.  The  voice 
is  coaxing. 
"I  long  to  see  you  in  the  morning  light 
I  long  to  reach  for  you  in  the  night 
Stay  lady  stay 

Stay  with  your  man  awhile," 

The  split.  To  youth,  a  feeling  of  freedom  in  the 
natural  expression  of  emotion.  To  an  older  genera- 
tion, shock  that  their  value  judgements  are  challenged. 

Because  it  violates  existing  standards,  the  song  is 
permissive.  He  has  to  convince  her  to  come  to  bed. 
There  is  a  set  of  values  he  is  consciously  trying  to 
change. 

Permissiveness  exists  when  general  value  judge- 
ments are  cast  off  in  favor  of  new,  freer  ones. 

"Come  on  over  to  my  way  of  thinking 
Forget  about  the  wrong  and  the  right" 

'Permissive*  music  has  become  more  than  a  re- 
flection of  a  new  way  of  life.  It  is  a  part  of  it. 
Musicians,  to  a  large  extent,  are  the  spokesmen  of 
youth. 

The  pop  festivals,  like  those  at  Toronto,  Miami, 
and  Woodstock  attract  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pat- 
rons. They  come  in  rain  or  sun  -  to  groove  on  the 
music,  the  people,  the  drugs, 

Brian  Murphy,  28,  record  manager  of  the  Treble 
Clef  music  store  on  Sparks  St.,  said  of  the  Toronto 
festival:  "Cops  turned  the  other  way  while  kids 
smoked  grass  openly.  There  was  a  feeling  of  to- 
getherness -  the  music  and  the  kids,  "But  it  was 
frightening  too.  Sly  (and  the  Family  Stone)  came  on 
so  strong  -  it  reminded  me  of  a  Nazi  rally.  He 
had  everyone  standing  and  shouting  in  a  frenzy. 
People,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  in  his  control." 

Sly  and  the  Family  Stone,  a  top  Negro  and  white 
rockband,  drive  their  social  messages  of  brotherhood 
and  civil  rights  in  with  pounding  tribal  beats, 

"Stand  - 
There's  a  midget  standing  tall 
And  the  giant  beside  him  about  to  fall 
Everybody  -  stand!  stand!  stand!" 

The  musicians  are  made  into  demi-gods.  Posters 
of  the  stars  plaster  millions  of  rooms.  Youth  spend 
billions  annually  on  'pop'  records.  Concerts  are 
sell-outs.  And  the  'groupie'  girls  or  'star-fuckers' 
are  a  phenomenon  in  the  rock  world.  Musicians 
are  the  desired  sexual  partners. 

"Used  to  be  the  soldiers  who  were  the  gallant  ones, 
riding  into  town,  drinking  the  wine  and  taking  the 
girls  -  now  it's  the  musician",  says  Jimi  Hend- 
rix,  super-star  of  the  rock  scene. 

Hendrix,  a  black  American  guitarist,  has  been  des- 
cribed on  stage  as  "really  aware  of  what  turns 
people  on.  Hendrix  knows  how  to  handle  that  guitar. 
He  just  about  balls  it.  It's  a  very  sexual  thing." 

The  'permissive'  music  is  open,  sexual,  defiant.  The 
songs  are  concerned  with  everything  from  open  phy- 
sical desire  to  drugs,  racism,  hypocrisy. 

The  Mothers  of  Invention,  headed  by  high  priest  of 
rock,  Frank  Zappa,  sprinkle  their  albums  with  fuck' 
'crap'  or  any  other  language  they  feel  is  expressive. 

"Nature's  been  good  to  this  here  band 
Don't  think  we're  shy 
Send  us  some  little  groupies 
And  we'll  rock  till  they  swill  and  cry 
You  know  I  got  a  little 
Motherly  love  for  you  honey  -  Yeah-h-h-h" 

Although  banned  from  the  air  waves,  the  Mothers 
are  a  commercial  success  in  their  albums  and 
concerts.  In  a  recent  appearance  at  the  Arts  Centre, 
the  Mothers  were  well  applauded  by  audience  and 
critics  -  and  Ottawa  is  a  conservative  city. 

Me  t'aime-Moi  non  plus',  a  Parisian  recording  of 
sexual  intercourse  complete  with  murmers  and  heavy 
breathing,  has  been  No.  1  in  Ottawa  for  the  past 
month. 

And  John  Lennon's  Christ  You  Know  it  Ain't  Easy 
was  broadcast  constantly  by  someOttawa  stations  while 
another  bleeped  out  the  'Christ*. 

Permissiveness  seems  to  be  in  theearandeye  of  the 
beholder.  The  cover  ofthe'TwoVirgins'albumfeatur- 
ing  John  Lennon  and  Yoko  Ono  nude  had  to  be  sold 
in  a  plain  brown  wrapper.  And  most  stores  refused 
to  carry  it. 

But  now,  a  bubblegum  album  (appealing  to  the  9-13 
market)  called  'The  Naked  Truth'  will  boast  six 
nudes  on  its  cover.  Anyone  for  a  naked  12  year  old? 

It  can  be  considered  'wrong'  but  value  judgement 
on  what  is  or  what  isn't  permissive  is  in  the  eye 
and  ear  of  the  beholder. 


—  diane  bartett 
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The  fast  meet 


last  meeting  of  the  present  council  was  marked  by  a  remarkably  refreshing  lack  of  debate,  des- 
the  issues  -  -  new  constitution,  executive  resignations  -  -  under  discussion. 

ouncil  executive  resigns  in 
ttempt  to  force  change 


'chard  Labonte 

of  the  eight  members  of 
Jts  council's  executive  re- 
'  «st  night. 

r  resignations  became  ef- 
e  at  noon  to-day. 
'  Were  joined  by  faculty  reps, 
^Ported  the  executivemem- 
call  for  a  revamping  of  the 
.re  of  student  government 
"et°n,  and  agreed  to  "work 
,  ground  up  to  create  a 
l»rm  of  self-government." 
"c e  commissioner  Bruce 
™J  not  resign,  but  he  did 
I  ?e  ac*ion  of  the  rest  of 
ecutive. 

^'ement  to  council,  he  said, 
0>h  I  heartily  endorse  the 
^  a  division  between  the 
of  thnd  a(3ministrative  func- 
tne  students'  association, 
I  "e  basic  functions  of  the 
^"Jn  must  continue  in  the 


no?' 


serve  as  a  signing 
monies  and  will  work  to 


^sting  programs  funded  - 
^PPenwolf  concert  on  Jan- 
?le.  *  Wi"ter  Week,  for 


>ve  resignations  came 
*e  of  council  approval  of 
d"m  date  for  a  new  stu- 
^ment  constitution,  and 


its  acceptance  of  the  new 
constitution. 

The  seven  members  -  president 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  vice-presidents 
Rod  Manchee  and  Gibb  McKay,  and 
commissioners  Marlys  Edwardh 
(community  programs),  Stan  Win- 
er (education),  and  Randy  Wood 
(activities)  -  resigned  because  they 
believed  "council  has  come  to  a 
breaking  point  under  the  strain 
of  both  hereditary  service  and 
newly  acquired  political 
functions.*' 

Schmidt  cited  two  reasons  forthe 
failure  of  council. 

"It  was  impossible  to  contain 
both  highly  professional  service 
functions  and  highly  complex  po- 
litical questions  in  the  council 
structure,"  he  said. 

Wood  said  he  was  proud  to  be  a 
part  of  the  group  which  resigned. 

"At  long  last,  council  has  made 
an  intelligible  division  between 
service  functions  and  political 
idealism.  From  a  very  biased 
viewpoint,  I'm  glad  that  it  hap- 
pened, and  proud  that  this  council 
has  been  the  first  to  take  action 
and  has  produced  consequences," 
he  said. 

David  Balcon  said  that  he  and  the 
other  executive  members  resigned 


because  ihey  "had  a  sense  of 
inability  to  do  a  job,  because  of 
the  incompatibility  of  service  and 
political  functions.  Council  was 
split  between  people  concerned 
with  political  ideals  and,  for  lack 
of  a  better  word,  bureaucratic 
functions,"  he  said, 

"The  politicians  got  bogged  down 
in  administrative  work  and  ad- 
ministrators got  annoyed  withpol- 
itcs,  and  the  result  was  not  a 
cohesive  working  unit,"  said  fi- 
nance commissioner  Bruce  Joyce, 

The  resignation  of  the  seven  ex- 
ecutive members  and  the  coun- 
cillors does  not  mean  council  has 
dissolved. 

According  to  the  present  con- 
stitution, a  provisional  governing 
body  is  set  up  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  students*  association 
until  the  new  constitution  is  either 
accepted  or  rejected  in  the  Janu- 
ary 19-20  referendum. 

If  the  constitutional  referendum 
fails,  the  members  of  council  who 
did  not  resign  as  a  result  of  last 
night's  meeting  will  make  interim 
appointments  to  fill  the  positions 
vacated,  and  the  present  council 
will  sit  until  mid-February,  when 
council  elections  for  next  year 
would  be  normally  held. 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

Carleton  university  students' 
council,  after  a  stormy  debate 
lasting  for  more  than  an  hour, 
passed  a  motion  last  night  calling 
for  a  referendum  to  approve  the 
constitution  for  a  new  concept  of 
student  government. 
The  new  concept  would  involve 
two  separate  structures.  A  Carle- 
ton  University  Students  union  would 
concern  itself  with  educational  and 
political  questions  on  campus  and, 
a  five-man  board  of  directors  will 
look  after  the  service  function  for 
students. 

The  new  students'  union,  accord- 
ing to  the  draft  constitution,  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  will  rep- 
resent "the  views  of  and  bargain 
for  the  attainmentof  the  education- 
al needs  and  political  objectives  of 
the  students  registered  on  the 
Rideau  river  campus." 
The  new  students'  union  will  be  an 
extension  of  and  a  reorganization 
of  the  present  New  University 
Government. 
Membership  in  the  union  will  con- 
sist of  all  majors  and  honors  stu- 
dents along  with  undeclared  majors 
taking  two  or  more  courses.  Each 
departmsnt  will  have  a  union  that 
will  elect  student  representatives 
to  sit  on  departmental  boards. 
These  representatives  will  meet 
with  other  representatives  of  the 
same  faculty  before  faculty  board 
meetings.  They  will  also  sit  on  a 
grand  council,  resembling  the  uni- 
versity senate,  which  will  consist 
of  approximately  140  members. 

These  representatives  are  bound 
to  echo  the  decisions  of  their  de- 
partment union  lenaries  at  the 
grand  council  and  must  bring  back 
to  his  department  union  any  matter 
coming  up  in  the  grand  council 
which  relates  to  politics  or  edu- 
cation on  a  university-wide  leveh 
All  major,  honors  and  undeclared 
major  students  taking  two  or  more 
courses  may  vote  on  policy  matters 
in  the  departmental  union  plenary. 

Representatives  on  the  depart- 
mental boards,  which  consist  of 
faculty  and  NUG  reps,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  recall  by  their  year  con-, 
stituencies  upon  a  two  thirds  ma- 
jority vote  during  a  union  plenary, 
Intention  of  such  a  move  must  be 
publicized  two  weeks  before  the 
electoral  meeting  and  signed  by  at 
least  10  per  cent  of  the  members. 

The  grand  council,  made  up  of 
department  union  representatives, 
will  discuss  educational  and  po- 
litical policy,  allocate  thefeelevy, 
and  appoint  committees  as  it  sees 
fit.  The  chairman  of  this  council 
will  sit  on  the  university  senate 
as  the  representa ti ve"~of  all 
students. 

The  second  part  of  thenew  student 
government  structure  is  a  board 
of  directors,  made  up  of  five 
elected  members  -  chairman,  di- 
rector of  finance,  director  of  ad- 
ministrative services,  director  of 
activities  and  director  of 
communication. 
The  chairman  of  this  board  mil 
be  employed  on  a  full-time  basis 
and  will  receive  a  salary  of  ap- 
proximately $4000.  He  will  be 
allowed  to  take  only  one  course 
per  term. 
Other  members  of  the  board  will 
not  be  full-time  but  will  receive 
a  salary,  not  expected  to  exceed 
$2500. 

The  most  heated  opposition  to 
this  new  concept  of  student  gov- 
ernment came  from  student  sena- 
tor David  Wolfe.  He  said  the  pro- 
posed constitution  ignored  the  fact 
that  some  4000  part-time  students 
are  disenfranchised  undertheNUG 
structure,  as  are  most  Q-year 
and  first  year  students, 

Wolfe  continued  his  condemnation 
by  referring  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Union  Grand  Council,  who  would 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  by 
union  representatives.  This  per- 
son, who  assumes  many  of  the  po- 
litical duties  now  performed  by 
the  present  student  council  presi- 


dent, will  be  a  representative  of 
the  university  but  will  be  elected 
by  relatively  few  students,  Wolfe 
said. 

A  member  of  the  parity  com- 
mittee, Wolfe  was  concerned  that 
the  new  government  form  would 
jeopardize  the  current  examin- 
ation of  student  parity, 

"This  structure  could  immobil- 
ize all  of  our  efforts  for  parity," 
he  said. 

Wolfe  said  that,  in  that  the  pro- 
posed constitution  placed  more 
responsibilities  on  the  NUG  reps, 
these  people  were  being  given 
tasks  they  had  not  bargained  for 
when  they  were  elected. 

Of  the  NUG  reps  Wolfe  said, 
"They  had  a  tough  enough  time 
figuring  out  what  NUG  is  all  about, 
let  alone  a  NUG  grand  council." 

Wolfe  disagreed  with  the  idea 
that  a  new  structure  for  student 
government  would  accomplish  the 
proper  ends. 

"You  don't  build  structures  to 
get  people  involved.  You  have  to 
go  out  and  get  involved  with  the 
students.  Structures  don't  solve 
problems,"  Wolfe  said. 

Pointing  out  that  those  people 
who  had  attempted  to  form  course 
unions  had  a  very  difficult  time 
accomplishing  their  goals,  Wolfe 
said  that  the  new  structure  would 
flounder  because  it  depended  en- 
tirely on  course  unionswherenone 
now  exist. 

The  major  debate  over  the  pro- 
posed constitution  centered  around 
the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
student  government  should  cut 
across  departmental  and  faculty 
lines  and  function  on  a  university- 
wide  basis,  or  sectionalize  into 
department  unions. 

Young  Socialist  Ian  Angus  said 
the  structure  of  the  NUG  grind 
council  was  such  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  it  to  establish  a 
political  tone  in  a  university-wide 
campaign. 

Carleton  columnist  Ray  Smith 
also  voiced  an  objection  to  the 
departmental  union  theory.  He  said 
that  it  would  "institutionalize 
small-mindedness"  and  reinforce 
the  "artificial"  departmental  di- 
visions present  in  the  university, 

Student  council  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  branded  Wolfe's  com- 
ments as  "fatuous".  He  said  it 
was  impossible  for  a  university- 
wide  body  to  cope  with  adminis- 
trative and  educational  problems 
because  there  was  no  way  to  get 
adequate  feed-back  from  students,, 

Other  rebuttals  to  the  question 
of  departmental  unions  versus  uni- 
versity-wide government  came 
from  external  vice-president  Rod 
Manchee,  NUG  rep  Ian  Kimmerly 
and  co-chairman  of  the  NUG  study 
committee  report  Judi  Stevenson. 

Following  similar  lines,  theirar- 
guments  stressed  the  point  that 
broader  organization  must  begin 
on  a  smaller  scale  and  build  from 
til  ere, 

"We  should  let  the  students  vote 
of  what  kind  of  big  structure  they 
want  and  then  forget  about  that 
structure  and  try  to  build  on  a 
very  small  level,"  Rod  Manchee 
said. 

George  Anderson,  who  ran  for 
president  in  1968,  asked  Schmidt 
how  he  could  expect  a  grand  coun- 
cil of  140  members  to  co-operate 
when  the  27  council  members  in 
office  new  could  not  get  along  and 
many  of  whom  didn't  attend  coun- 
cil meetings, 

Schmidt  replied  that  it  may  take 
one  or  two  years  before  the  sys- 
tem would  work  but  the  results 
would,  in  the  end,  be  favourable. 

The  section  of  the  motion  that 
dealt  with  the  establishment  of 
a  five-man  boardof  directorsdrew 
only  minor  debate  concerning  the 
distribution  of  the  fee  levy. 

The  motion  to  present  the  con- 
stitutions in  referendum  form  on 
January  19  and  20  was  passed 
with  a  12  for,  3  against  and  a 
three  abstaining  count. 
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New  plan  depends 
on  people 


H  you  accept  that  moving  is  better  than  staying 
still,  that  any  change  is  an  improvement,  then  you'll 
like  what  seven  members  of  the  students'  council 
executive  did  last  night„ 

They  resigned  in  a  dramatic  effort  to  convince 
the  rest  of  council  it  was  time  they  took  a  new 
approach  to  the  question  of  student  government. 

What  the  executive  members  who  resigned  pro- 
posed is  a  two-constitution  set-up  which  separates 
the  political  -  read  social  awareness  -  and  service  - 
read  student  wet-nursing  -  functions  that  students  can 
involve  themselves  in  during  their  years  at  Carleton. 

The  service  functions  will  be  handled  by  a  tight 
little  five-man  executive  group,  elected bythe  students 
who  bother  to  vote  for  them.  This  board  of  directors 
(as  the  proposed  new  constitution  calls  them)  will  fill 
a  purely  administrative  role,  and  that's  it.  Nopolitics, 
no  social  involvement. 

The,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  political  functions  - 
the  things  done  by  council  which  caused  people  to 
complain  -  about  council  -  will  be  transferred  to  the 
New  University  Government  structure.  Ultimately, 
department  reps  will  gather  in  a  NUG  grand  council, 
elect  themselves  an  executive,  and  concern  them-i 
selves  with  social  issues. 

Now,  we  can  see  the  board  of  directors  working, 
because  it  will  be  a  small  group  of  people  working  to- 
gether on  fairly  simple  matters.  { 

The  second  part  of  the  proposed  new  set-up  is  a  bit  | 
harder  to  take„  1 

It's  too  idealistic,  and  very  presumptuous. 

It  presumes  that  the  NUG  reps  either  are  capable 
of,  or  want  to,  involve  themselves  in  social  issues. 

It  presumes  that  at  the  department  level  students , 
are  going  to  be  concerned  enough  to  gather  in  course 
unions  and  set  up  the  department  plenaries  the  NUG' 
Grand  Council  system  is  going  to  demand. 

It  presumes,  in  essence,  that  people  can  be  made 
to  care. 

And  people  can't  really  be  trusted  that  much. 

They'll  have  to  be  pushed  a  bit  before  they'll  get 
into  the  swing  of  things. 

But  anything  will  be  better  than  what  Carleton  stu- 
dents now  have  in  the  present  council  structure. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  if  students  are  capable  of 
bettering  themselves. 


It  matters, 
so  have  a  look 


In  Friday's  paper  The  Carleton  will  print  the  two 
new  proposed  constitutions,  theones  Carleton  students 
will  be  asked  to  accept  or  reject  on  January  19  and  20. 

They  won't  be  easy  documents  to  read. 

And  they  might  not  have  any  dirty  words  in  them. 

But  they  matter. 

Have  a  look  at  them,  and  try  to  understand. 

Then,  and  only  then,  can  you  ignore  the  new  proposals. 


On  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  institution  of 
students'  council  at  Carleton  university  because 
of  the  incompatible  natures  of  the  historical 
service  function  and  theemerged political  function 
of  that  Institution,  complicated  by  the  inability 
of  council  to  lead  and  the  unwillingness  of  students 
to  follow;  as  interpreted  'by  a  confirmed  cynic 
who  thinks  the  leaders  are  wasting  their  time 
and  the  non-followers  aren't  worth  the  time 
being  wasted  on  them. 


by  Richard  tabonte 


Council  change-- 


The  disintegration  of  students*  council  can  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  council  was  trying  to  do  two  things 
at  once,  both  of  which  it  could  not  contain  within  the 
same  structure. 

Council  has  for  years  been  filling  the  historical 
role  of  providing  students  with  services  in  return  for 
their  fees;  it  has,  since  it  was  created,  been  burdened 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  social  life  of 
students  -  of  setting  up  dances,  running  spring 
proms,  giving  honour  awards,  arranging  for  speak- 
ers, relating  to  service  groups  in  the  community, 
showing  an  occasional  movie  on  campus,  staging  a 
concert  and  losing  money,  supporting  clubs'  activi- 
ties, and  administering  the  affairs  of  those  clubs. 

Students'  council's  traditional  function  was  wet- 
nurse  to  the  student  body. 

Education,  in  past  years,  was  something  the  ad- 
ministration worried  about.  Council  kept  the  students' 
body,  the  administration  kept  his  soul. 

In  the  course  of  councils 

But  in  the  course  of  the  last  three  or  four  councils, 
education  and  the  role  of  the  student  within  the 
educational  structure  of  Carleton  became  the  concern 
of  some  of  the  people  who  had  been  chosen  to  direct 
only  the  sand-box  actions  of  students  -  not  the  concern 
of  the  council  itself,  at  first,  but  just  of  some  of  the 
people  who,  because  of  their  position  within  the 
student  government  structure,  were  exposed  to  the 
weaknesses  and  inadequacies  of  students*  status 
within  the  university. 

And  this  year,  because  of  a  gradual  growth  of 
awareness  on  the  part  of  some  members  of  students* 
council  under'  the  prodding  of  others  who  were 
already  aware,  council  became  a  political  body,  while 
still  carrying  administrative  obligations. 

Shift  in  council  emphasis 

Three  years  ago  a  sharp  council  debate  was  one 
which  decided  the  date  of  and  the  financial  support 
to  be  given  to  the  spring  ball. 

This  year's  council  would  as  soon  as  not  bother 
with  the  spring  ball,  on  the  grounds  that  the  high 
expenditure  would  not  be  warranted  by  the  small 
number  of  students  who  would  benefit  from  the 
dance. 

The  shift  in  emphasis  on  the  part  of  councis 
has   made  education  the  primary  action  priority, 
and  has  down-graded  social  activities. 

And  for  that   reason,   council   is  disintegrating. 

It  wasn't  structured  to  fill  both  roles,  and  has 
tvorked  itself  into  a  schizophrenic  situation  because 
of  its  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two. 

That's  why  so  many  councillors  had  quit  in  the 
months  before  Christmas, 
On  council  under  false  pretenses 

The  people  who  resigned  did  so  because  they  realized 
they  were  sitting  on  council  under  false  pretenses. 

Students  who  had  elected  those  councillors  were 
complaining  about  what  was  being  done  with  their 
votes,  and  so  the  councillors  backed  out  of  an 
impossible  situation.  They  quit  because  they  felt 
they  were  no  longer  representing  their  constituencies. 

But  council  itself,  by  emphasizing  a  role  of  social 
awareness  was  no  longer  representing  a  majority 
of  students  -  witness  Lorenz  Schmidt's  election  as 
president,  where  the  combined  votes  of  his  main 
moderate  opponent,  function  oriented  Laurence  Clay- 
ton, and  of  Sid  Parsons,  who  out-moderate-ed  any 
other  moderate,  was  more  than  all  the  votes  given  to 


out  of  the  ashes 
and  all  that.... 
it's  called  evolution 

candidates  who  promised  political  activity. 

The  representative  aspect  of  the  historical  counc 
was  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  smaller,  rm 
closely  knit  faculties  of  three  or  four  years  a„ 
The  engineer  tg  reps  made  sure  council  gaveenouj 
money  for  en/  neering  week,  and  thearts  rep  -  alwaj 
a  majority  -  sat  on  most  committees  and  examini 
parking  and  library  problems,  ran  dances,  and  s 
up  more  committees  to  sit  on.  All  the  other  faculty 
were  represented  too,  and  the  idea  was  that,  m 
every  faculty  represented  in  due  proportion,  moi 
or  less,  every  faculty  could  have  its  view  adequate} 
and  fairly  expressed. 
But  not  with  committment 
Which  was  fine  as  long  as  that  expression  did  r 
tend  to  commit  the  various  faculties,  through  thi 
reps,  to  a  course  of  action  which  was  more  th 
passive,  more  than  administrative,  more  than  soeii 
Council  this  year  made  itself  unrepresentative! 
questioning  the  status  of  the  student  and  by  workii 
to  create  some  degree  of  social  awareness  ! 
enthusiasm  on  this  campus. 
In  so  doing  it  quit  the  traditional  role  it  had  i 
long  filled,  one  which  simply  reinforced  student 
beliefs  in  their  role  at  the  university,  and  it  beg 
to  try  and  change  those  beliefs. 
Began  to  radicalize  students,  if  you  will. 
People  resent  change,  of  course 
People  don't  like  change;  council  -  a  consistf 
voting  majority  of  it,  at  least  -  was  trying  to  for 
change;  therefore  most  peoplebegantodislikecouflc 
Council  was  trying  to  lead  students  while  follow 
them,  and  nobody  -  councillor  or  student  -  could  1" 
swallow  that. 
A  couple  of  things  have  increased  the  strain  impos 
on  council's  structure,  and  have  combined  to  mi 
this  the  year  the  traditional  structure  of  student 
council  has  to  be  replaced  with  something  r 
One  element  which  out-dates  the  present  cout 
is  the  political  nature  of  student  involvement 
university  government  through  the  New  Uhivers 
Government  structure.  An  added  strain  is  the  f 
that  a  majority  of  council  is  dedicated  to  an  ew 
tion  of  NUG  -  the  push  for  parity  -  a  dedicat 
not  shared  by  a  majority  of  their  constituents* 
either  don't  understand  or  don't  care  to  underst* 
the  nature  and  purpose  and  potential  of  NUG. 
Uniceiitre  an  added  burden 
The  second  imposition  on  council  is  the  admj 
istrative  burden  of  the  Impending  responsibility 
the  university  centre,  which  will  open  in  a  _rna" 
of  months.  It  will  take  administrators,  not  politic^ 
or  people  concerned  with  education,  to  admi"1- 
that  building  for  students. 

As  it's  worked  out,  council  has  discovered  _ 
bureaucratic  structures  (in  a  non-perjorative 
can't  cope  with  political  actions. 

And  now  let's  evolve...  It 

The  administrative  set-up  council  used  to  have 
was  fine  for  deciding  whether  or  not  to  o 
sculpture  on  the  quad,  but  foundered  when  it  tr'(i, 
deal  with  the  issue  of  parity  and  at  the  same 
sell  poppies.  ., 
The  answer  to  council's  dilemma  can  take  a  v 
several  forms;  it's  only  a  matter  of  subsw  ^ 
a  structure  which  pleases  nobody  with  a  str 


which  pleases  somebody. 
Out  of  the  ashes  and  all  that. 


,  it's  called  evo 
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This  is  the  way  the  liberals  end, 
This  is  the  way  the  liberals  end, 
This  is  the  way  the  liberals  end, 
Not  with  a  bang  but  a  whimper. 
Boldly  proclaiming  their  own  im- 
potence to  be  the  fault  of  the 
great  almighty  evil  structures, 
council's  executive  resigned  last 
night.  Bravely  they  strode  off  into 
the  sunset,  clutching  theirdiction- 
aries,  they  faced  a  new  and  even 
less  meaningful  future  in  the  NUG 
swamp. 

They  did  their  grand  exit  by  call- 
ing a  referendum  todissolvecoun- 
cil,  and  turn  all  of  its  important 
functions  over  to  a  grand  council 
of  147  or  so  NUG  reps. 

Council,  they  say,  is  hogtied.  It 
can't  act.  So  they  conclude  that  a 
far  larger,  far  more  diffuse,  far 
less  representative  body,  will  doa 
better  job.  Got  that? 

Then,  to  keep  things  democratic, 
they  propose  an  elected  board  to 
organize  dances  and  things.  This 
will  be  smatl  and  efficient,  because 
it  doesn't  decide  anything  impor- 
tant, whereas  the  body  that  will  de- 
cide important  things  will  belarge 
and  inefficient. 

Blug. 

The  New  University  Government 
can  never  be  a  substitute  for  inde- 
pendent student  organization,  no 
matter  how  many  councils,  cau- 
cuses, recall  votes  and  other glotch 
you  add  to  it.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
structure  designed  to  integrate  a 
few  students  into  the  administra- 
tive structures  of  the  university. 
By  its  very  nature,  it  contravenes 
the  concept  of  student  unionism: 
unions  are  built  on  independence, 
not  integration. 


Secondly,  NUG  is  built  on  the 
artificial  and  restrictive  divisions 
imposed  by  the  university.  It  is 
vitally  necessary,  if  any  con- 
sciousness of  the  necessity  for 
change  is  to  be  built  at  Carleton, 
that  these  parochial  divisions  be 
overcome.  At  the  very  least, those 
who  make  political  decisions  be 
elected  by  the  whole  student  body. 

Council's  inability  toactisnotthe 
result  of  the  "structures".  It  is 
the  product  of  its  membership. 
They  were,  in  their  vast  major- 
ity, elected  on  no  program  at  all. 
Even  Schmidt,  who  likes  to  brag 
about  thepolitical  issues  he  raised, 
was  elected  only  as  an  individual 
(as  proved  by  the  defeat  of  a  co- 
thinker  of  his  forVice-PresidentX 
Thus  council,  as  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals, has  been  paralysed. 
Having  no  mandates,  no  political 
base,  and  no  concensus  among  even 
a  significant  minority  of  the  mem- 
bership on  most  questions,  it  could 
not  act.  No  coherent  policy  was 
possible. 

The  only  solution  to  that  problem 
is  elections  of  slates,  on  programs. 
And  that  is  impossible  in  NUG. 

The  proposed  new  structure  is 
hopelessly  weak.  It  will  inevitably 
produce  the  worst  variety  of  low- 
est common  denominator  actions. 

This  in  addition  to  the  fact  that 
it  will  disenfranchise  some  stu- 
dents, give  students  in  "liberal" 
departments  more  voicethan  those 
in  "conservative"  ones  (because 
they  have  more  reps,  and  force 
the  NUG  reps  into  even  more  end- 
less and  pointless  meetings  than 
they  now  attend. 

Those  whom  the  gods  would 
destroy,   they  first   make  mad. 


Council  executive  resigns 


A  Carleton  Extra  Edition 
--  more  value  for  your  money. 

On  Friday,  The  Carleton  will  carry 

the  text  of  the  new  constitutions 


Schmidt  looks  at  present  structure's  faults 


The  following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  brief  by 
former  council  president  Lorenz  Schmidt, 
which  served  as  the  basis  for  the  executive 
members'  stand  in  favour  of  a  new  concept 
of  student  government  at  Carleton.  In  the 
excerpt,  Schmidt  details  the  inadequacies  of 
ti:e  present  student  government  set— up. 
Presently,  students'  council  is  in  a  schizophrenic 
situation.  It  has  through  its  evolution  added  a  highly 
Political  function  to  its  service  one  and  now  finds 
'he  two  neither  reconcilable  nor  compatible.  The 
development  of  council  as  a  political  organization  is 
traced  in  the  NUG  report,  but  only  in  a  limited 
context. 

K  was  suggested  in  the  NUG  report  that  council 
by  maintaining  and  strengthening  its  political  function 
Kould  be  able  to  lead  students  to  parity.  Once 
sufficient  numbers  of  departments  had  chosen  parity 
foen  council  would  be  phased  out  into  some  form  of 
grand  council. 
What  we  missed  when  writing  the  NUG  report  was 
hat  this  dual  "political/service"  function  faced  at 
'east  two  main  problems.  The  first  was  a  problem 
of  Political  communication.  The  currently  obvious 
Political  gulf  between  us  and  the  constituency  has 
a)ways  been  there  in  one  form  or  another.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  the  degree  of  alienation. 
Historically  council  was  a  service  organization 
("d  the  political  function  could  never  overcome 
"]ls  constituency  identity,  especially  when  they  were 
molded  into  the  same  institution.  The  service  func- 
!°o  has  always  been  in  the  limelight,  not  to  be 
Placed  in  the  long  term.  In  the  short  term,  at- 
,ention  could  be  paid  to  brave  new  ideas  like  'union- 
tSr"'  and  'student  power*.  But  these  were  a  con- 
viction to  an  institution  in  essence  relied  upon 
r  services.  Therefore  the  service  function  damaged 
^Political  one, 

functionally,  council  was  coming  to  a  breaking 
f°mt  under  the  strain  of  both  service  and  political 


^'ions.  The  question  here  arises  whether  service 


i     Political  functions  can  be  joined  in  one  organ- 
en  i*  Normally  'in  a  full-time  occupation  they 
~oi  ?•  but  14  is  impossible  at  an  ad  hoc  level.  The 
m  of  strain  took  some  time  to  become  apparent 


to  us.  Witness  my  election  which  was  foughl  nn 
unionism  and  the  importance  of  the  political  func- 
tion. The  now  apparent  strain  prevents  us  from 
following  the  tactic  of  using  the  council  as  the 
interim  political  mechanism  until  we  have  a  viable 
NUG  structure. 

The  process  of  understanding  the  irreconciiiability 
of  political  and  service  functions  necessitates  an 
understanding  of  the  particular  failures  contained 
in  each.  The  political  ineffectiveness  arises  from 
the  solid  gulf  which  exists  between  students'  council 
and  students.  Students  do  not  consciously  perceive 
a  need  for  the  political  activities  -  Parity,  Pure 
Springs  or  Vietnam.  Council's  actions  on  the  last 
two  caused  a  dissociation  by  the  constituency  from 
the  "leadership".  Therefore  matters  such  as  edu- 
cation and  parity  which  one  would  think  could  link 
a  wide  political  spectrum,  did  not  do  so.  Rather, 
in  a  consistent  rejection  pattern,  disagreement  with 
a  few  political  positions  spread  over  all  of  them. 

Ar.  tenacious  as  the  above  may  seem  to  some 
let  me  at  least  extract  this. 

Politically,  students  have  a  very  limited  perspective 
on  their  own  vested  interests. 

The  activities  students  demand  from  council  are  not 
political  in  an  active  sense  but  political  in  a  passive 
one.  They  expect  council  to  protect  them,  right  their 
problems  and  provide  a  bit  of  a  circus  on  the  side. 
With  such  institutional  protection  (that  is,  protection 
they  perceive  to  be  there)  they  find  no  need  to  be 
actively  involved. 

"Let  the  council  do  it!"  is  the  attitude  of  students. 

However  we  seem  to  face  a  bit  of  a  problem  here. 
If  they  reject  what  council  is  doing  why  don't  they 
impeach  council?  . 

Basically,  the  answer  to  this  arises  from  their  life 
experiences.  They  have  been  conditioned  to  accept 
unresponsive  institutions  and  the  determination  of 
their  environment  for  them.  A  real  determining  of 
their  environment  is  beyond  their  experience  and 
therefore  beyond  their  conscious  comprehension. 
The  goal  we  must  assign  ourselves  is  the  one 
assigned  in  the  NUG  report,  the  real  ability  of 
students  to  determine  their  environment. 

The  present  political  function  is  also  seriously 
hampered   by   the  structure  of  students'  council. 


Political  decisions  should  be  taken  to  councillors 
and  then  rationally  debated,  whereafter  those  de- 
cisions must  be  taken  to  students.  But  many  coun- 
cillors continually  find  themselves  unable  to  grasp 
the  essence  or  the  purpose  of  the  debate.  Those 
who  do  take  stands  which  are  almost  by  definition 
isolated  from  the  students,  increasing  the  alienation 
of  council.  Further,  council  members  have  proven 
themselves  unwilling  to  carry  on  active  work  among 
their  constituents.  They  retain  an  ability  to  exercise 
platitudes  but  no  desire  to  put  them  into  action. 

Mostly  they  depend  upon  the  executive  to  do  all 
of  this  political  work.  But  such  work  is  hampered 
by  the  second  constraint,  the  service  function. 

The  increase  of  service  functions  not  only  active, 
but  in  terms  of  research  and  coordination,  have  been 
excessive.  The  problem  of  doing  the  functional  tasks 
alone  is  immense;  when  they  are  matched  by  political 
responsibilities  they  become  insurmountable,  es- 
pecially when  all  this  must  be  done  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

The  efficiency  of  these  tasks  is  also  taxed  by  council 
as  a  whole. 

Councillors  will,  if  given  the  opportunity,  dabble 

into  the  workings  of  an  executive  with  the  feeling 
(hat  this  is  proper  democratic  procedure.  They  do 
not  realize  that  once  guidelines  are  set  it  is  up  to 
executive  to  work  within  them.  Any  transgression 
of  these  is  up  to  the  president  or  another  executive 
to  point  out,  not  for  council  to  continually  ferret 
out.  Bureaucratic  details  must  be  worked  out  by 
those  who  operationalize  them.  Furthermore,  some 
of  the  executive  often  make  work  for  themselves, 
further  adding  to  the  constraints.  More  work  should 
have  been  farmed  out  to  committees  with  less  inter- 
ference by  the  executive. 

The  dual  function  problems  are  most  easily  and 
expediently  solved  by  separating  the  two  functions. 

The  service  function  must  be  set  into  a  more 
efficient  and  professional  setting,  while  the  edu- 
cational/political function  must  be  placed  into  another 
form  of  structure. 

Services  must  be  supplied  in  the  most  efficient 
and  innocuous  manner  possible. 

The  focus  of  attention  must  be  directed  to  the 
educational/political  sphere. 
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Form  of  new  constitutions 
draws  adverse  comment, 
most  glad  to  see  executive  go 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

Not  everybody  at  Tuesday's  coun- 
cil meeting  was  satisfied  with  the 
outcome. 
Some  were  upset  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  executive,  but  most 
were  dissatisfied  by  the  form  and 
content  of  the  proposed  new 
constitutions. 

Commenting  on  the  sudden  resig- 
nation, arts  rep  Dave  Egan  said, 
"The  whole  council  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  situation.  There 
had  been  vague  rumours  of  the 
executive  resigning,  but  nobody 
knew  why.  I  don't  know  what  the 
constitution  is  about.  There  wasn't 
enough  discussion.   This  Friday 
students  will  find  themselves  with- 
out a  council,  with  a  new  con- 
stitution being  forced  on  them," 
Egan  feels  the  new  system  will  be 
worse  than  the  present  with  150 
or  so  members  on  the  grand  coun- 
cil, there  will  be  chaosD  "Pretty 
soon,  we'll  be  back  to  the  same 
situation.  Probably  you'll  have  all 
the  same  outside  noise  still  trying 
to  gain  support  of  their  views, 
this  time  within  the  grand  coun- 
cil," he  said. 
Engineering   rep  Tim  Mi  edema 
said  he  supported  the  resignation 
of  the  executive,  "only  because  I 
think  they're  incompetent  and  Pm 
glad  to  see  them  go." 
"I  don't  like  the  way  they're 
splitting  it  up  into  political  and 
service  functions;  it  puts  too  much 
load  on  the  NUG  reps.  It  will  put 
a  lot  of  meaninglessdebateon  such 
things  as  Vietnam  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  NUG  reps  who  should  be  con- 
centrating on  things  like  education 
and  administration.  The  service 
board  doesn't  allow  sufficient  rep- 
resentivity.  With  a  five  man  board 
service  decisions   would  not  be 
representative  of  what  the  stu- 
dents wanted,"  he  said. 
Senate  member  David  Wolfe  was 
more  concerned  with  the  effects 
of  the  new  constitution. 
He  was  upset  by  the  fact  that  all 
students  not  able  to  vote  for  NUG 
reps  i.e.   Qualifying  year,  first 
year,  and  all  undeclared  majors, 
would  be  disenfranchised  for  all 
but  the  service  elections.  He  also 
felt  it  was  not  right  to  impose  the 
new  constitution  on   those  NUG 
reps  who  have  been  elected  with 
no  knowledge  of  this  new  political 
governing  function.   Further,  he 
pointed  out  that  the  chairman  of 
the  grand  council  would  not  be 
elected  directly. 
He  felt  that  parity  was  the  first 
priority  of  the  council,  that  it 
was  up  to  them  to  push  imple- 
mentation of  the  NUG  recom- 
mendations in  the  order  that  the 
NUG  report  had  outlined  them; 
parity  and  equal  enfranchise- 
ment had  to  be  implemented  be- 
fore council   could  phase  itself 
into  any  such  new  structure, 

Robin  Findlay,  student  member 
of  the  board  of  governors,  said 
that  although  h  e  suppo  rt ed  th  e 
executive  resignations  hefeltthat 
it  was  a  "shrewd  political  moveto 
implement  some  of  the  proposals 
of  the  NUG  report  without  having 
to  have  them  passed  or  even  de- 
bated by  senate." 
"The  concept  of  a  student  union 
is  one  of  which  I  wholeheartedly 
approve,  but  my  basic  disagree- 
ment is  with  one  of  the  underly- 
ing features  of  the  new  organi- 
zation. This  is  that  it  will  in 
effect  create  a  party  system  with 
the  chairman  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil as  political  leader  and  the 
representatives  wo  ul  d  be  ex- 
pected to  follow  the  'party  line' 
at  all  1  evel  s  of  university 
government." 
"Council,  I  feel,  should  have 
taken  steps  before  resigning  to 
see  the  referendum  through  and 
to  complete  their  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  NUG  document  and 
their  drive  for  parity/*  he  said. 


Dave  Egan-- "Council  didn't  know!  ..it's  being  forced  on  us 


Tim  Miedema--"They're  incompetent,  I'mglad  to  see  them  go. ' 


Text  of  the  joint  executive 
resignation  statement 

The  following  is  the  joint  state-  attempt  to  commit  council  to  Sup, 
dents'   council   last  night  in  an 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  STUDENTS'  ASSOCIATION,  INC, 
Joint  Executive  Statement 
January  6,  1970. 

As  of  noon  Wednesday,  January  7,  1970,  we  the  undersigned  resig,, 
our  positions  in  the  students'  council  of  Carleton  university 

Our  resignations  transcend  personal  reasons  and  go  to  the  core 
question  of  whether  the  present  students*  council  should  continuf 
to  exist.  We  now  realize  that  the  council  has  come  to  a  breaking 
point  under  the  strain  of  both  hereditary  service  and  newly  acquire 
political  functions. 

Both  these  functions  cannot  be  performed  in  an  organization 
which  is  at  best  ad  hoc  and  at  worst  chaotic.  Not  only  win  the 
present  structure  not  allow  it,  but  it  imposes  an  unbearable 
load  on  the  executive.  No  results  can  be  produced. 

The  council  is  useless  as  apolitical  vehicle,  A  solid  gulf  has 
been  created  between  those  who  are  supposedly  leaders  and  the 
constituency.  We  can  in  a  principled  way  no  longer  conduct  our 
policies.  We  are  becoming  akin  to  most  institutions  in  our  society 
unresponsive  to  their  public.  You  would  not  even  bother  to  impeach 
us,  in  a  normal  societal  way  you  tolerated  us. 

Such  toleration  nullifies  our  goals,  which  necessitate  support 
and  involvement.  But  more  importantly  as  an  institution  we  have 
overshadowed  NUG,  Recognizing  NUG  as  weak  we  felt  that  the 
council  should  lead  the  fight  for  parity.  Unfortunately  we  were 
wrong,  we  misdirected  your  attention  from  NUG  to  us.  Involve- 
ment in  your  education  must  come  from  the  NUG  body.  That  is 
where  parity  must  arise  from.  People  within  the  departments 
perceiving  it  within  their  interests  must  work  for  it. 

There  are  more  than  fundamental  changes  necessary  in  present 
students'  council.  Rather  it  must  be  revamped.  We  could  do  this 
from  our  positions  but  decline  to  do  so.  We  have  no  mandate  to 
do  this.  Further  if  these  changes  are  to  create  more  involvement 
on  the  campus  you  must  be  a  part  of  them. 

Therefore  we  ask  the  rest  of  the  council  to  join  us  in  our  resigna- 
tion and  thennto  work  from  the  ground  up  to  create  a  new  form 
of  self-government  on  the  campus. 


Referendums  come  to  Carleton; 
constitutions,  parity  seek  approva 


by  Ian  Anderson 

It's  referendumtimeat Carleton 
again. 

At  last  night's  students*  coun- 
cil meeting  former  president 
Lorenz  Schmidt,  backed  by  all 
executive  members,  proposed 
a  motion  calling  for  a  refer- 
endum to  approve  council's  dis- 
solution. The  motion,  seconded 
by  former  external  v  i  c  e- 
president  Rod  Manchee,  asked 
that  the  "students*  council  call 
a  referendum  for  19  and  20 
January  composed  of  the  foll- 
owing ballot: 

"I  approve  the  dissolving  of 
the  present  Student  Council  into 
two  new  bodies; 

a)  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Carleton  University  Stu- 
dents Association  Inc.  and 

b)  Carleton  University  Student 
Union  whose  constitution  ap- 
pears in  the  "Carelton",  Fri- 


day, January  9th," 

Students  will  vote  yes  or  no, 

After  a  limited  debate,  the 
motion  was  passed  12  to  3, 
with  3  abstentions. 

Before  the  referendum  mo- 
tion, Schmidt  proposed  a  mo- 
tion asking  that  the  students' 
council  "change  the  date  of 
the  parity  referendum  from 
January  26  and  27  to  Febru- 
ary 9  and  10  and  that  the 
monies  budgeted  by  the  stu- 
dents' council  under  "parity 
drive"  be  allocated  to  a  parity 
committee  composed  of  Lor- 
enz Schmidt,  David  Wolfe,  Mar- 
lys  Edwardh,  Marvin  Schwartz 
Ian  Kimmerly,  Doug  Norman, 
Ross  Anderson,  Atul  Kohli  and 
Judi  Stevenson,  "to  allocate 
as  they  see  fit,"  _f 

This  motion  was  carried  1' 
for,  none  against.  There  was 
one  abstention. 


As  part  of  a  continuing  policy  of  providing  an  oas 
of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  facism  ...  an  island 
involvement  in  a  desert  of  apathy  .  .  .  The  Carle"1 
announces  another  in  a  series  of  staff  meeting 


On  Monday,  January  12,  7:00  p.m. 
In  The  Carleton  Office, 

All  Carleton  staffers,  past,  present,  and  prospe 
are  begged  to  come. 

That  means  people  who  have  worked  all  year, 


,eopl! 

who  haven't  worked  all  year  but  might  like  to  ag^jjj 
and  people  who  before  this  very  moment  'iaV  eSt 
thought  about  working  but  might  like  to  for  the 
of  the  year. 

Items  for  discussion  include  a  report  on  theCANA^f 
UNIVERSITY  PRESS  CONFERENCE  held  "'(.. 
Christmas  at  Waterloo;  the  PROCEDL'REFOR 


vCai, 


Robin  Findlay— supports  student  union  concept. 


TION  OF  THE  CARLETON  EDITOR  for  next  > 
and  a  proposal  for  re-shuffling  of  editorial 
staff  and  bureaucratic  lines  of  responsibility. 

EDITORIAL  POLICY  and  the  possibility  of  sej'1^. 
in  operation  an  ELECTRIC  KETTLE  will  bediscu5 

Date  and  time  and  place  of  a  STAFF  PARTY  wjL 
announced,  and  the  feasability  of  issuinga  FOO  t"- 
CHALLENGE  will  be  considered. 


More  in  the  continuing  saga  of  the  great  council  resig- 
nation, we  proudly  present  your  own  personal  version  of 
the  new  proposed  constitution.  'Whats  more,  we  give  you  a 
non  vulgar  cartoon,  carefully  deliberated  editorial  comment 
and  as  a  special  treat,  a  look  at  violence  in  Canada. 


■  Number  19 


Ottawa,  Ontario 


January  9,  1970 


,ouncil  continues  despite 
executive  resignations 


[even 


nembers  of  council  re- 


ined on  Tuesday,  but  students' 
Lcil  still  goes  on. 
5even  of  the  eight-man  ex  ecu- 
Ve  and  four  arts  reps  -  Cathie 
rew,  Mike  Hennessey,  Ian  Gunn, 
Tim  Bezanson  -  quit  coun- 
[j  Tuesday  In  support  of  the  exe- 
cutive proposal  to  split  the  serv- 
<e  and  the  political  functions  of 
ludent  government, 
finance  commissioner  Bruce 
>yce  did  not  resign  with  the 
>5t  of  the  executive,  but  he  did 
idorse  their  actions.  He  will  stay 
iin  an  administrative  function  to 
jep  existing  council  projects  in 
jeration, 

fleven  faculty  reps  did  not  re- 
gn  as  a  gesture  of  support  for 
e  proposal  to  hold  a  referendum 
nuary  19  and  20  asking  for  the 
solution  of  council  and  for  its 
placement  with  a  five-man  board 
directors  (to  control  social  ae- 
rifies of  the  students*  union), 
d  a  "grand  council"  made  up 
NUG  reps  from  all  departments 
lich  would  deal  with  "politics, 
ucation,  and  self  -  aware- 
ss"  issues. 

rts  rep  Dave  Egan  resented  the 
inner  in  which  the  new  con- 
it  utional  proposals  were 
ireed"  on  council, 
Hie  whole  council  was  not 
[uainted  with  the  situation, 
ere  wasn't  enough  discussion," 
said. 

to  Manly,  who  was  elected  just 


three  weeks  before  Christmas  and 
had  not  attended  a  council  meet- 
ing before  Tuesday,  was  amazed 
to  find  himself  being  asked  to 
resign. 

He  labelled  the  executive  action 
"incredible"  and  expressed  con- 
cern that  the  proposed  political 
body,  the  "grand  council"  made 
up  of  NUG  reps,  could  not  work 
and  would  disenfranchise  many 
students  because  they  wouldn't  be 
able  to  find  out  what  was  going 
on. 

"In  terms  of  how  Td  vote  in 
the  referendum,  Til  vote  no  on  the 
grounds  that  it's  not  a  new  struc- 
ture we  need,  but  new  people  to 
make  the  old  structure  work," 
he  said. 

Arts  rep  Craig  Taylor  did  not 
resign  on  Tuesday  night. 

Science  rep  Ray  Mathieu  did  not 
resign  Tuesday  night  "because 
no  one  asked  me  to,  and  I  couldn't 
find  out  what  was  going  on  be- 
fore the  meeting." 

The  othertwo  science  reps,  Duane 
Domanko  and  Stephen  Cabilio,  did 
not  resign. 

Engineering  reps  Tim  Mi  edema 
and  Dave  Curry  have  not  resigned, 
and  Miedema  has  come  out  strongly 
against  the  executive  actions  and 
the  new  proposals. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  they're 
splitting  it  up  into  political  and 
service  functions;  it  puts  too  much 
load  on  the  NUG  reps.  It  will 
put  a  lot  of  meaningless  debate 
on  such  things  as  Vietnam  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  NUG  reps  who 


should  be  concentrating  on  things 
like  education  and  administration, 
and  the  serviceboardrioesn'tallow 
sufficient  representivity.  With  a 
five-man  board  service  decisions 
would  not  be  representative  of 
what  students  want,"  he  said. 
The  new  constitution  proposals 
provide  for  monthly  open  meetings 
of  the  five-man  boardof  directors, 
at  which  their  actions  would  be 
subject  to  student  debate  and  ap- 
proval. 

Journalism  rep  Larry  Malloy, 
commerce  rep  Dave  Blaker,  and 
architecture  rep  Robert  Webster 
are  still  sitting  on  council. 

The  12  members  of  council  who 
have  not  resigned  still  function 
under  the  present  constitution,  and 
should  the  January  19  and  20 
referendum  be  defeated  they  would 
sit  until  mid  -  February  council 
elections. 

And  they  have  the  option  of  filling 
the  vacant  seats  with  interim 
appointments,  who  would  sit  until 
the  regular  election  date. 

If  the  referendum  favours  the 
dissolution  of  the  present  coun- 
cil and  the  implementation  of  the 
new  proposals,  those  12  mem- 
bers of  council  will  have  to  re- 
sign. 

The  five-man  board  of  directors 
outlined  in  the  newproposals  would 
be  appointed  by  an  open  student 
meeting;  they  would  run  the  social 
affairs  of  students  until  spring 
elections. 

In  either  case,  student  govern- 
ment will  go  on  at  Carleton. 


Firemen  sweep  sprinkler  water  off  floor 
they  arrived. 

Two  alarms 


Mark  Fawcett 
the  fire  was  out  before 


Fire's  a  flood 


A  fire  broke  out  in  the  main- 
tenance building's  carpentry  shop 
shortly  before  7:30  p.m.  last  Mon- 
day night. 

The  fire  activated  the  building's 
water  sprinkling  system,  which 
automatically  registered  an  alarm 
with  the  local  fire  department. 

The  two  alarm  fire  was  quickly 
brought  under  control.  Cause  of 
the  blaze  is  under  investigation. 


but  district  chief  H.  Renaud  be- 
lieves that  it  originated  at  a  work- 
shop table.  No  one  was  present 
in  the  shop  when  the  fire  broke 
out,  and  no  one  was  injured. 

Damage  was  slight  -  afewbroken 
windows  and  burned  boards.  As- 
sistant superintendent  of  buildings 
and  grounds,  Mr.  M.  Gumming 
termed  the  fire  "a  minor 
incident." 


We'ed  like  to  be  cute  and  say  that  these  balloons  were  inflated  with  hot  air  generated  by  debate  over  the  new 
constitutional  proposals,  but  we  can't.  Debate  has  been  discouragingly  sparse  and  non-productive  -  even  of 
hot  air. 


Schmidt 
tells  council 
how  to  move 

Former  council  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt's  brief  on  the  subject 
of  the  new  constitution  outlines 
a  tentative  timetable  of  events. 

Next  Monday,  there  will  be  an 
open  meeting  in  theatre  Aat twelve 
thirty  to  discuss  and  acquaint  stu- 
dents with  the  proposed  changes. 

On  January  19  and  20  comes  the 
referendum  which  will  decide  the 
fate  of  the  constitution. 

If  it  loses  ... 

Should  it  lose,  council  as  it  now 
exists  will  appoint  a  tentative  ex- 
ecutive to  serve  as  an  interim 
body  until  council  elections  in  mid- 
February. 

If  the  referendum  passes,  there 
will  be  an  open  meeting  of  stu- 
dents' council  January  21. 

At  that  meeting  a  plenary  will 
nominate  five  directors  to  the 
corporate  function  of  the  students 
association. 

These  directors  would  hold  of- 
fice till  April, 

Council  would  dissolve 

Council  would  then  acknowledge 
the  result  of  the  referendum  ac- 
cept the  nominees,  and  then  dis- 
solve itself. 

In  mid-February  there  would  be 
new  elections  to  the  board  of 
directors.  The  winners  of  the  elec- 
tions would  take  on  joint  respon- 
sibility with  the  temporary  direc- 
tors until  they  are  phased  out 
March  first. 
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Radio  Carleton  resounds  anew 


Radio  Carleton  will  be  back  on 
the  air  Monday,  after  a  month  of 
re-building  consoles  and  re-plan- 
ning program  schedules. 

Programming  will  run  five  days 
a  week,  from  3:15  in  the  morning 
until  two  in  the  afternoon,  and 
from  five  until  eight  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Broadcasts  will  be  going  to  the 
cafeteria  and  to  the  tunnel  junc- 
tion first;  in  two  weeks,  lines 
will  take  the  music  down  to  the 
Loeb  building;  and  Radio  Carleton 
staffers  hope  to  broadcast  to  the 
Paterson  Hall  lounge. 

Variety  will  be  the  key-note  of 
Radio  Carleton's  programming  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

Light  rock  and  easy  listening 
music  will  be  breakfast  fare  for 
Carleton  residence  students,  but 
heavier  music  will  creep  in  around 


noon  hour.  The  pace  will  slowdown 
around  supper  hour,  and  pick  up 
in  the  early  evening,  catering  to 
the  acid-rock  fans. 

Campus  news  and  announcements 
will  be  a  major  part  of  Radio 
Carleton's  broadcast  schedule  as 
well.  Tapes  made  up  in  the  morn- 
ing will  be  broadcast  during  the 
day,  and  will  be  supplemented  by 
live  announcements, 

Radio  Carleton  also  hopes  to  cater 
to  specialty  interests,  with  pro- 
grams featuring  folk,  jazz  blues, 
and  even  country  and  western. 

During  the  month  Radio  Carleton 
was  off  the  air,  director  of  oper- 
ations Roland  Orlie  installed  a  new 
master  control  console,  three 
turntables,  two  tape-decks,  and  a 
microphone. 

While  most  shows  will  be  pro- 
duced  and  announced  by  the  30 


active  Radio  Carleton  staffers,  Or- 
lie wants  any  student  interested  in 
producing  a  special  show  to  drop 
in  and  ask  about  it.  The  Radio 
Carleton  staff  is  willing  to  air  the 
program  if  it  is  well-produced,  and 
will  offer  technical  assistance. 
With  the  transfer  of  council  row 
office  T-ll  to  Radio  Carleton,  all 
office  functions  and  administrative 
services  will  be  handled  there,  and 
students  with  requests  or  questions 
are  invited  to  drop  in. 

In  previous  years  Radio  Carleton 
has  taped  a  half-hour  show  for 
broadcast  over  local  station  CKOY, 
but  a  lack  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  (hat  station  has  caused 
that  show  to  be  dropped. 

So  Monday  morning,  at  8:15,  the 
voice  of  Radio  Carleton  will  fill 
the  tunnels  agains. 


April  Moratorium  aimed  at  taxpayer 


WASHINGTON  D.C.  (CUP)  -  The 
Vietnam  Moratorium  Committee 
announced  Tuesday  it  would  con- 
centrate its  efforts  on  the  or- 
ganizing of  nationwide  "taxpayer 
rallies"  for  April  15,  and  would 
start  a  campaign  service  to  help 
political  candidates  opposed  to  the 
Vietnam  war. 

The  organizers  said  the  15th  of 
January  and  March  would  be 
designated  as '  'peace  action  days, " 
but  said  they  did  not  expect  ma- 


jor activities  on  those  days. 
The  rest  of  the  time  between 
now  and  April  would  be  devoted 
to  convincing  Americans  that  U.S. 
president  Richard  Nixon's  Vietnam 
policy  will  not  bring  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Coordinator  Sam  Brown  said  Nix- 
on has  ';a  policy  for  continuing 
the  war,  not  for  ending  it,"  and 
added  that  "It  will  take  a  strong 
educational  effort  to  convince 
people  of  this." 

The  April  15th  rallies  are  sched- 


uled to  coincide  with  the  last  day 
for  filing  U.S.  federal  income  tax 
returns;  demonstrations  and  meet- 
ings would  take  place  at  local 
Internal  Revenue  Service  offices. 

The  rallies  would  centre  on  the 
issue  of  high  taxes  due  to  in- 
flated military  spending. 

The  moratorium  committee  also 
promised  to  generate  volunteers, 
consultants,  entertainers  and 
speakers  to  help  "doves  run- 
ning for  re-election  and  doves  run- 
ning against  hawk  incumbants." 


_  Murk  FtiwceU 

tor  those  of  you  who  like  to  drive  Le  Mans,  we  bring  this  preview  of  the  nearly  completed,  soon-to- 
be  opened  Carleton  parking  garage. 


Unicentre  will  even  have  room  for  council  offices 


The  new  students'  union  centre, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  open  this 
spring  will  contain  a  number  of 
services  for  both  off  campus  and 
resident  students. 

There  will  be  a  barber  shop, 
contracted  to  a  young  Ottawa  bar- 
ber who  plans  to  hve  three  chairs 
for  men  and  possibly  one  for 
women. 

A  variety  store  which  has  not 
been  finally  contracted,  will  have 
magazines,  paper  back,  greet- 
ing cards,  canned  food  goods  (with 


MEMBERS  FREE 


res  people  in  mind),  as  well  as 
Carleton  jackets  and  sweaters. 
A  post  office  will  handle  stamps, 
money  orders,  registered  mail, 
etc. 

The  food  services  are  very  sub- 
stantial. The  entire  first  floor 
will  be  run  by  Honest  John,  and 
will  contain  a  cafeteria  as  well 
as  a  snack  bar.  The  second  level 
will  have  food  services  of  sup- 
posedly higher  quality,  run  by 
Saga.  It  is  intended  that  this  area 
also  be  used  for  banquets  and 
private  parties, 

A  music   room  will  provide  a 


good  stereo;  a  television  room 
with  colour  T.V.  will  be  able  to 
seat  thirty  people  comfortably, 
and  a  reading  room  will  provide 
a  wide  variety  of  reading  ma- 
terial and  try  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  student  body.  Ten  pool 
tables  and  five  ping  pong  tables 
will  be  offered  at  a  very  econ- 
omical rent. 
The  alumni  offices  and  the  uni- 
versity health  and  counselling 
services  will  occupy  the  upper 
level. 

There  will  also  be  facilities  for 
what  is  left  of  the  student  council. 


The  following  sociology  NUG  report  represents  an  attempt  0 
the  part  of  a  small  group  of  New  University  Government  depa^ 
ment  reps  to  reach  their  constituents. 

The  report  is  printed  in  The  Carleton  as  part  of  our  attemDt 
to  let  people  know  what  is  going  on;  we  will  accept  reports  of , 
like  nature  from  student  NUG  reps  in  other  departments,  because 
we  believe  any  attempt  to  build  a  constituency  base  in  the  Ntjq 
structure  is  better  than  no  attempt  at  all. 

But  printing  this  report  and  any  others  which  might  f0]W 
in  no  way  commits  The  Carleton  to  printing  every  report;  space 
limitations  make  this  impossible. 

...and  the  report 

This  is  the  first  column  about  the  sociology  department  and  the 
activities  of  the  NUG  reps. 

Your  NUG  reps  are  Mike  Atkins,  Ian  Kimmerly  (aid  year). 
Barry  Pond,  Ian  Wales  (3rd  year);  Eamon  Hoey  (4th  year);  Wylie 
Spicer,  Vema  Lynch  (Anthro.>,  Bob  Flynn,  Jerry  Johnson  (Grads), 
These  names  probably  won't  mean  much  to  you  but  we'll  be  trying 
to  get  to  know  you. 

Since  the  NUG  elections,  there  have  been  several  departmental 
meetings.  Some  things  you  may  be  interested  to  know  are  that 
you,  as  students  can  now  attend  a  departmental  meeting.  If  you 
want  to  leam  more  about  how  your  department  runs,  how  decisions 
are  m^de  about  curriculum  changes,  or  see  real  live  faculty 
and  students  in  action,  then  come  out  to  the  meetings. 

Notice  of  the  meetings  and  agenda's  for  them  will  hopefully  be 
printed  here  in  advance  of  the  meetings.  Failing  this,  notices 
of  meetings  will  be  on  the  bulletin  board  between  the  secre- 
tary's offices  on  the7thfloorintheLoeb  building  (soc.  department). 

Every  Tuesday  evening  at  7:30  in  room  700  (Anthropology  Lab) 
the  NUG  Soe.  reps  meet. 

Anyone  interested  is  welcome  and  encouraged  to  come. 

Some  things  to  be  discussed  or  worked  at  include  course  evalua- 
tions for  our  own  departmental  courses,  building  up  of  sociology 
and  anthropology  course  unions  (in  view  of  the  expected  changes 
in  students'  council)  and  discussion  of  the  topics  in  upcoming 
departmental  meetings, 

Please  come  to  the  Tuesday  7:30  meetings  and  regular  depart- 
mental  meetings  -  we'd  like  to  meet  students. 


U  de  M  structure  report- 
rhetoric  with  little  change 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Equal  por- 
tions of  rhetoric  and  non-sub- 
stantial change  formed  the  basis 
for  a  report  on  the  structure  of 
the  Universite  de  Montreal  issued 
Tuesday  (January  6)  -  with  final 
power  still  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  university  administration. 
The  report  of  theDeschenes com- 
mission recommends  that  U  de  M 
write  its  function  as  a  "servant 
of  society*'  into  its  charter,  and 
include  students  and  non-academic 
staff  on  departmental,  assemblee 
universitaire  (senate)  and  conseil 
(advisory  counsil)  levels  of  de- 
cision making. 

consultative  roles 

But  as  one  member  of  the  com- 
mission pointed  out  in  a  minority 
report,  the  studentsand  staff  would 
fill  merely  "consultative"  rolesat 
the  departmental  levels  -  the  area 
most  affecting  students. 

The  Deschenes  commission  was 
formed  last  year  following  an  oc- 
cupation of  the  social  sciences 
faculty  at  the  U  de  M,  in  sympathy 
with  more  than  10,000  striking 
students  from  Colleges  d'En- 
seignement  Generale  et  Profes- 
sionnelle  -  institutes  of  post- 
secondary  education  -  demanding 
better   education  and  more  em- 


ployment opportunities. 
Only  one  student,  a  doctoral  can- 
didate, aided  in  preparation  of  the 
commission  report,  after  the 
Montreal  student  council  (AGEUM) 
refused  to  participate  on  any  a 
ministration  body.  The  student 
council  later  dissolved  itself. 

more  empahsis 

The  report  also  recommended 
the  institution  of  a  teaching  course 
for  future  university  professors 
at  the  university,  and  called  for 
more  emphasis  onthewholeyear's 
work   in   assigning  final  marks, 

But  while  asking  for  more  em- 
phasis on  the  social  commitment 
of  professors,  the  report  concen- 
trates on  methods  for  luring  more 
federal  and  provincial  res 
grants  to  the  university,  and  ad- 
vocates more  control  by  the  uni- 
versity over  its  researchfunction. 

A  second  minority  report  wasis- 
sued  with  the  Deschenes  document 
-  two  members  of  the  commission 
protested  that  neither  studentsrwr 
non-academic  staff  should  be 
granted  parity  even  in  an  advisor? 
capacity. 

Student  representatives  to  com- 
mittees would  change  too  quicklyj 
they  said,  and  non-academic  st3" 
have  only  a  "service  function"  t° 
faculty  and  students. 


If  you've  forgotten  what  you 
looked  like  five  months  ago, 
drop  into  students'  coun- 
cil office  T-2  with  your  stu- 
dent card  and  pick  up  a 
copy  of  the  student  direc- 
tory. 

Over  a  third  of  them  are 


still  left  and  looking  for 
people  to  look  at  them. 

Features  of  this  year's 
directory  include  fuzzy 
pictures,  many  out-of-date 
phone  numbers,  and  some 
good  ads. 

The  books  are  free. 


ISA  presents 

THE  GRADUATE 


NON-MEMBERS  7BC 


WITH 

DUSTIN  HOFFMAN 

PLUS 


THURS.  JAN.  22 


THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  MARVEL 


TIME:  2  P.M.  4:30  7.30  10:00 


Loyola  students,  faculty  escalate 
academic  interference  struggle 
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nNTBEAL  ("UP)  -  A  sustained 
ittical  explosion  appeared  in- 
■uble  at  Montreal's  Loyola  col- 

g  Wednesday  (January  7)  as 
g,ents  and  faculty  opened  a  cam- 
V,,  of  resistance  against  thead- 
Wstration's  surprise  purge  of 
"teachers  -  the  most  drastic 
-calatio0  *°  ^a*e  *n  a  four-month 
'^ogle  over  administration  in- 
ference in  academic  affairs, 
^proximately  50  Loyola  stu- 
nts began  an  indefinite  sit-in 

front  of  administration  presi- 
„t  Patrick  J„  Malone's  office 
etinesday,  to  demand  he  recall 
Iters  informing  the  27  of  non- 
„ewal  of  contract  effective'atthe 
|(J0f  the  winter  term. 
Ind  the  college's  English  depart- 
mt,  nearly  crippled  by  the  fir- 
gS  has  scheduled  a  series  of 
utests  that  could  lead  to  a  gen- 
al  strike  bythedepartment  with- 
three  weeks. 

Hie  administration  Wednesday 
jrUgged  off  the  resignation  of 
^lish  chairman  A«  G„  Hooper, 
,o  said  the  purge  -  affecting 
-  of  the  43  English  faculty  - 
ade  his  position  "intolerable**. 
,(alone  accepted  Hooper's  resig- 
tion  in  a  press  release,  and 
ggested  Hooper  should  leave  the 
liege  entirely,, 

jalone  "considered  it  extraord- 
ary  and  even  illogical  that  Dr. 
»per  would-  intend  to  remain 
member  of  Loyola's  teaching 
iff." 

'The  fears  you  express  are  such, 
seems  to  me,  that  you  would 
it  want  to  be  affiliated  with  Loy- 
a  in  any  way,"  Malone  said. 
Faculty  within  the  department 
ive  already  begun  their  resis- 
jice  by  withholding  Christmas 
laminations  results  from thecol- 
ge*s  record  office.  They  also 
itend  to  advertise  in  Canadian 
id  U.S.  academic  journals,  urg- 
g  academics  to  avoid  Loyola, 
today  has  been  set  aside  as  a 
day  of  mourning"  for  the  de- 
irtment:  classes  are  cancelled, 
id  students  will  conduct  a  mock 
neral  in  front  of  the  college, 
f  the  administration  refuses  to 
fcnge  its  position  on  the  fir- 
§s,  faculty  and  students  will  hold 
strike  vote  January  26;  other 
pll  eg  e  departments,  including 
story  are  expected  to  follow 
lit, 

foe  professors  -  10  per  cent  of 
tola's  teaching  faculty  -  were 
Mdenly  fired  December  15,  as 
Ments  began  concentrating  on 
id-of-term  exams. 
Either  students  nor  faculty  ap- 
ar  ready  to  accept  Malone's 
Sanation  that  the  professors 
Ere  released  to  "up-grade  aca- 
rlc  standards"  and  to  adjust 
an  anticipated  reduction  of  en- 
"ment  at  Loyola  next  year. 
JPproximately  1,000  students 
™  Malone  at  a  four-hour  meet- 

EiIh  day  afternoon»  v*ien  ne 
f^d  not  produce  statistics  prov- 
g.ar,y  expected  decrease  in  en- 
(UFnent;   students  also  pointed 


thai 


many  of  the  dismissed 


n  already  hold  PhD's. 
pWy  and  students  charge  that 
Professors  are  the  victims 
Political  purge,  brought  on 


support  of  students  pro- 
against  the  unexplained  fir- 
nuclear  physics  professor 


[ting 

^Santhanam,  released  without 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 

W 


*  of  the  fired  professors 
it  s,S-ll'Pported  a  three-day  stu- 
ped ,      in  mid-October,  which 
a  2  achieve  its  goal  of  bind- 
drtl»ration  by  the  Canadian 


Association  of  University  Teach- 
ers in  the  Santhanam  case. 

A  CAUT  investigation  team  even- 
tually began  hearings  on  the  San- 
thanam affair  in  early  December; 
the  team  received  no  support  from 
the  Loyola  administration,  which 
refused  to  testify. 

A  preliminary  report  of  the  CAUT 
findings  is  expected  to  be  released 
next  week;  it  could  possibly  rec- 
ommend the  blacklisting  of  the 
college  by  the  organization,  which 
represents  most  Canadian  aca- 
demics. 

The  continuing  Loyola  crisis  - 
one  of  the  most  drawn-out  in  the 
history  of  Canadian  universities, 
with  at  least  seven  sit-ins  to 
its  credit  -  is  expected  to  re- 
sult in  an  exodus  of  staff  from 
the  institution  regardless  of  the 


The  last  time  we  printed  this 
photo  of  the  new  Arts  I  buil- 
ding, many  people  thought  it 
was  a  joke.  It's  no  joke. 


Indian  leader 
to  visit 
Ottawa 

Harold  Cardinal,  deemed  by  Mac- 
Lean's  magazine  as  "the  most 
powerful  indian  leader  in  Canada" 
will  visit  Ottawa  next  Monday. 
Author  of  the  "Unjust  Society", 
Cardinal  examines  the  plight  of 
the  Indian  in  Canada.  He  will  give 
an  address  on  January  12,  1970, 
at  8:30  p.m.  at  2101  Algonquin 
Avenue,  Woodroffe,  north  of  Rich- 
mond Road. 


eventual  outcome. 

English  department  vice-chair- 
man S.  C,  Russell,  also  resigned 
Tuesday  and  said  that  unless  the 
college  decision  is  reversed  he  will 
teach  elsewhere  this  fall. 

Three  other  professors  followed 
suit  with  similar,  conditional 
resignations,  while  two  more  re- 
vealed they  would  leave  even  if  the 
administration  discontinued  the 
crisis.  Fourotherfacultyhavesaid 
they  were"seriouslyconsidering" 
leaving  Loyola. 

Opposition  to 
tower  defeated 

Due  to  the  minority  position  of 
the  National  Capital  Commission 
on  the  building  appearance  com- 
mittee, their  stout  opposition  to 
the  construction  of  the  twenty 
storey  arts  I  tower  has  been  de- 
feated. 

The  last  obstacle  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  building  had  been 
the  lack  of  the  building  permit, 
held  up  in  its  arrival  partly  by 
the  NCC  as  they  negotiated  with 
the  board  of  governors  here  at 
Carleton  to  find  a  suitable  re- 
placement for  something  Mr.  Rod 
Clack,  chief  architect  at  the  NCC 
calls  "too  large,  too  aggressive, 
and  out  of  scale  with  the  other 
three  buildings  on  the  quad." 

In  a  vote  not  made  public,  the 
two  members  of  the  NCC,  on  the 
appearance  committee  were  de- 
feated by  the  other  five  members, 
three  from  city  planning  and  the 
remaining  two  from  the  architect- 
ural committee. 

Mr.  Clack  asserted  that  the  build- 
ing appearance  committee  has  the 
right  to  veto  the  construction  of 
anything  within  Ottawa  including 
the  arts  tower  or  other  proposed 
buildings  on  Carleton  campus. 

Asked  by  The  Carleton  why  no 
previous  objections  had  been  made 
to  the  arts  tower  by  their  people, 
he  explained  that,  within  thebuild- 
ing  appearance  committee,  lies  the 
only  authority  of  the  N.C.C. 

It  was  the  only  avenue  for  NCC 
spokesman  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  Clack  pointed  out  that  unfor- 
tunately, "no  other  legal  or  statu- 
tory avenue  remains  open  for  the 
National  Capital  Commission," 

Mr.  Whenham  of  the  planning  and 
construction  department  here  at 
Carleton,  admitted  there  had  been 
concern  over  the  arts  tower,  as 
there  is  for  almost  any  building 
that  is  going  to  be  builton  campus. 

Attributing  this  concern  to  a  sub- 
stantial element  within  the  uni- 
versity, sometimes  student  and 
teacher,  he  went  on  to  explain  that 
any  cause  for  concern  could  have 
been  expressed  at  any  of  the  meet- 
ings held  in  conjunction  with  the 
proposed  tower  including  themeet- 
ings  held  with  the  deans,  theboard 
of  governors  or  at  lower  levels. 
The  building  appearance  commit- 
tee deals  only  with  the  esthetics 
question  on  buildings,  Mr.  when- 
ham added. 

Nevertheless,  the  "too  large,  too 
aggressive,  out  of  scale"  arts 
tower  moves  closer  to  a  reality. 

Mr.  Whenham  feels  the  proposed 
completion  date  in  time  for  the 
school  year  of  seventy-one  is  well 
within  reach.  The  permit  came 
Wednesday.  Mr.  Whenham  shrugg- 
ed off  the  incident  by  reaffirming 
that  people  had  the  ability  to  state 
views  and  hadn't  and  further  that 
static  like  this  is  quite  frequent 
for  all  buildings  here  at  Carleton. 


Mark  Fawcett 

Getting  to  the  quad  has  become  almost  a  life  or  death  matter  for 
resident  students  who  dare  the  elements  rather  than  use  the  tun- 
nels .  As  the  construction  of  the  arts  I  building  began,  they  were 
faced  with  moat  like  trenches,  pedestrian-hunting  bulldozers  and 
head  hunting  steam  shovels. 

Guyana  leader  urges 
withdrawal  of  charges 
against  SWU  students 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Guyana  op- 
position leader  Cheddi  Jagan  Mon- 
day (January  5)  urged  the  with- 
drawal of  charges  against  87  de- 
fendants charged  in  connection  with 
the  damaging  of  the  Sir  George 
Williams  University  computer 
center  last  February. 
Jagan,  leader  of  the  People's 
Progressive  Party  in  Guyana,  was 
in  Montreal  for  the  opening  of  the 
January  assizes  of  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  which  will  assign 
trial  dates  for  70  of  the  accused, 
including  Jagan's  son,  Cheddi  Jr. 

"The  students  have  already  suf- 
fered enough,"  Jagan  said.  "They 
have  already  paid  a  high  penalty 
by  being  out  of  school.  I  think 
the  charges  against  them  should 
be  dropped." 

The  87  have  been  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  property  damage 
in  connection  with  the  incident, 
which  resulted  in  $2  million  in 
damage.  Sir  George  Williams  stu- 
dents involved  in  the  incident  have 
been  suspended  indefinitely  from 
the  university. 


The  students  originally  occupied 
the  computer  centre  in  protest 
against  alleged  racism  at  Sir 
George;  damage  to  the  centre  was 
incurred  after  Montreal's  riot 
squad  was  called  to  evict  them 
from  the  premises. 

Members  of  the  black  commun- 
ity in  Montreal  have  said  that 
the  hysteria  aroused  by  the  in- 
cident has  completely  smothered 
the  actual  cause  of  trouble  at 
Sir  George  -  racism  directed 
against  the  predominantly  Car- 
ibbean-born black  community. 

So  far,  their  demands  for  con- 
tinued investigation  of  the  rac- 
ism charges  have  been  over- 
looked, despite  a  furor  at  Sir 
George  November  3when  The  Pap- 
er, newspaper  of  the  joint  Sir 
George  Williams-Loyola  College 
evening  students' association,  pub- 
lished a  cartoon  depicting  armed 
black  savages  preparing  to  attend 
a  black  studies  program  at  SGWU. 

The  editor  of  The  Paper  wasfired 
and  publication  of  the  newspaper 
was  suspended  for  one  week  bythe 
SGWU  administration. 


Residents  fear 
Carleton  hippies 
in  co-op  housing 


The  people  on  Williard  St.  are 
afraid  of  an  influx  of  "hippies". 

Student  Council  bought  the  semi- 
detached houses  at  33-35  Williard 
St.  this  fall.  They  will  be  used 
for  student  housing. 

Fiver  people  have  already  been 
accepted,  and  seven  more  places 
are  open. 

Students  who  board  nearby  have 
reported  that  some  neighbours  are 


rather  uptight  about  the  new  res- 
idents. 

Ian  Kimmerly  who  ishandlingap- 
plication  for  the  houses  said  that 
there  should  be  no  worries. 

"The  house  on  Fifth  Avenue  has 
been  kept  up  well.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  no  problem  with  these 
houses." 

The  houses  will  be  painted  and 
some  electrical  work  done  before 
students  move  in  on  Feb.  first. 


LUCIFER  (Stone  Soul  Children) 


A  DEDICATED  LOVE 


WINTER  WEEKEND  '70 


YOUNG  AND  COMPANY  (Harry  Young  and  the  Noblemen) 


CHEEQUE 


BRIMFUL 


FIVE  MAN  ELECTRICAL  BAND 

FEBRUARY 

3rd.  to  8th 

MOTH  ERLODE 
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There's  always 
fear  of  the  unknown 

The  principle  of  separating  service  and  political 
functions,  as  is  the  suggested  in  the  new  consti- 
tution, is  a  good  one. 

But  the  basic  electoral  unit  on  the  political  func- 
tion side  is  badly  chosen. 

It  will  result  in  increased  fragmentation  of  the 
university  and  perpetuate  departmental  chauvinism. 

It  is  assumed  that  departmental  unions  exist,  or 
will  exist.  They  do  not  now  exist,  and  it  will  take 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  the  part  of  a  great  many 
people  to  form  them. 

Past  experiences  have  shown  that  the  sort  of  en- 
thusiasm is  in  short  supply  at  Carleton. 

Any  structure  which  has  one  of  its  foundations  a 
non-existent  unit  is  bound  to  be  at  least  irrelevant. 

The  proposed  new  constitution  represents  a  lot  of 
hard  work  and  profound  concern  on  the  part  of  its 
formers.  Unfortunately  it  is  badly  thought  out  and 
insufficiently  detailed. 

But  even  if  the  new  structure  is  filled  with  faults, 
they  won't  come  out  until  the  whole  concept  is  put 
into  operation. 

The  new  structure  could  fail  for  any  number  of 
reasons;  the  mos.  likely  is  that  people  won't  under- 
stand it.  Not  understanding  it,  they  will  reject  it. 

The  unknown  is  always  a  source  of  fear. 

And  an  interesting  experiment  might  die  before 
birth  if  the  referendum  rejects  the  new  constitutions. 


There  are  sports 
still  to  be  seen 

There's  been  a  recent  addition  to  the  wide  range  of 
spectator  sports  available  to  the  Carleton  student 
who  prefers  to  sit  and  watch  the  world  go  by  rather 
than  try  and  trip  it  up. 

Board  of  governor  meetings  are  now  open  to  the 
public. 

Carleton  has  a  long  and  liberal  tradition  of  open- 
ing campus  events  to  the  eyes  of  the  student  body. 

Football,  hockey,  basketball,  soccer,  and  other  var- 
sity and  inter-varsity  sports  have  been  accepting 
spectators  since  their  very  inception. 

Student  council  meetings  have  been  open  since  their 
inception  too,  of  course,  but  few  of  the  meetings 
have  had  much  drawing  power.  Sometimes  council 
members  never  bothered  to  show  up. 

This  year  another  field  opened  in  which  Carleton 
students  could  play  look-but-don't-touch. 

Students'  council  started  holding  open  meetings  on 
whatever  they  thought  merited  discussion  by  the  stu- 
dent body  before  being  acted  on  by  council. 

But  since  the  idea  of  these  meetings  was  for  people 
to  get  involved,  they  didnt  go  over  too  well. 

Last  spring,  the  university  senate  opened  its  doors 
to  the  masses. 

But  low  attendance  at  senate  meetings  can  be  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  the  senate,  unlike  council 
or  a  football  game,  offers  no  chance  at  all  for  the 
spectator  to  take  part,  should  he  want  to.  Besides, 
senate  openness,  like  the  openness  of  the  board 
of  governors,  was  a  matter  of  Principle. 

What  bastion  next  to  storm? 

Why,  the  area  where  decisions  are  really  made. 

Planning  sessions  of  sports'  coaches,  the  scheduled 
and  unscheduled  executive  meetings  of  council,  the 
meetings  of  the  senate  executive  committee,  and  the 
still-closed  half  of  the  board  of  governors  meetings 
have  to  be  added  to  the  roster  of  spectator  sports 
at  Carleton. 

It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 


SERVICES  i 


EDUCATION 


'  New  constitutional  proposals  would  spilt  present  council  into  two  structures,  one  educational  u 
political  in  nature,  the  other  purely  administrative  and  service-oriented" 


letters 


Admires  Pres. 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
It  was  with  great  interest  that  I 
read  the  article  on  your  President, 
Mr,  Schmidt,  in  the  edition  of  No- 
vember 28,  kindly  forwarded  to  me 
by  some  unnamed  person  on  your 
campus. 

The  impression  is  created  in  your 
article  that  I  have  something  less 
than  the  highest  personal  regard 
for  good  old  Lorenz. 

Please  be  assured  of  my  constant 
admiration  and  respect  for  any 
person  whom  the  studentsof  Carle- 
ton might  choose  to  elect  as 
president, 

Hie  remark  which  I  made  to  your 
reporter  over  the  telephone  was 
merely  a  reference  to  the  liabil- 
ity which  exists  for  any  student 
officer  to  be  placed  in  the  posture 
of  a  hate  symbol. 

Even,  good  old  lovable  Lorenz, 
Hugh  Segal 
Vice-President 
Students'  Union 
University  of  Ottawa, 

It  is  ludicrous 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  draft constitution*sproposals 
on  transferring  effective  political 
sovereignty  to  the  departmental 
plenary  session  are,  in  my  opin- 
ion, unworkable. 

These  plenary  bodies  have  never 
met. 

Those  who  are  expected  to  be 
their  base  -  average  students  - 
have  never  had  any  power,  nor 
even  the  expectation  of  getting 
power. 

But  now,  within  two  weeks,  the 
average  student  is  supposed  to 
transform  himself  into  a  political 


being  better  able  to  take  part  in 
a  meeting  than  those  who  before 
and  were  his  elected  representa- 
tives. 

This  is  ludicrous. 

What  we  should  expect  is  rath- 
er domination  by  the  organized 
radical  pressure  group,  with  the 
continuing  alienation  of  the  mass 
of  students. 

In  short,  these  proposals  are  not 
idealistic,  they  are  naive, 
John  Chrome. 
Sri.  L 

Poetic  or  what? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
One  wonders  whether  Gerry 
Neary,  himself,  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  prose  and  poetry. 

Thomas  Mulvihill 
Engineering  I 

Debating? 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Since  there  is,  rightly,  much 
concern  among  students  with 
social,  political  and  ethical  issues, 
I  am  surprised  that  no  debating 
society  as  such  exists  at  Carle- 
ton and  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  interested  students  start  one. 
Apart  from  the  intrinsic  value  of 
debating  societies  in  training  one 
for  public  speaking,  it  would  be 
very  interesting  to  see  whether 
our  more  extreme  radicals  can 
present  their  arguments  convinc- 
ingly within  the  framework  of  nor- 
mal rules  of  order.  Once  such  a 
Debating  Society  had  proved  its 
worth  with  student  and  perhaps 
faculty  speakers  from  within 
Carleton,  it  might  be  possible  to 


invite  outside  speakers 
debates.  On  political  topics,  I 
example,  it  is  surely  morei 
able  to  have  two  opposing 
opening  the  debate  before  a  la 
unselected  audience  than  to  Mi 
the  same  two  MPs  speak  to 
arate  clumps  of  the  converted 
the  appropriate  political  cli 
However,    all   this  depends 
whether  any  group  of  students 
prepared  to  take  up  the 
fear  apathy  may  again  triurai 
Christopher  LevensM, 
Dept.  of  English. 

Withdrawal 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Would  you  please  include  in  > 
week's  issue  of  The  Carleton" 
following  announcement: 
At  a  meeting  of  Decembers 
Senate  passed  a  motion  ena»» 
students  to  withdraw  from  '^m 
term  half  courses  at  any  1 
until  the  last  day  of  class*5 
the  first  term  (December  > 
Similarly  the  motion  will  e»j 
withdrawal  from  second-term 
courses  and  from  full  c°urs,i 
any  time  until  the  last  «« 
classes  in  the  second  tern 
student  who  withdraws 
course  will  retain  no  creo 
any  part  of  that  course. 
G.S.  Couse, 
Clerk  of  Senate. 

Hey,  cherry' 

If  the  student  who  signed  btf 
ter  -Cherry  Jubilee*  would  ^ 
into  the  carleton  office  ,ab°  f 
her  name,  we  will  print  be 
excellent  letter. 

-  ed, 


Published  weekly  by  Hie  Students'  Asso- 
ciation of  Carleton  University,  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Subscriptions  -  ss.ori  per  year. 
Opinions  expressed  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  Catleton  University  Students 
Association.  Inc.  Telephone  231-3645, 
news  and  advertising. 
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ksarlefari 

"It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else." 


Editor;  RICHARD  LABONTU 
News--B  ' 

Mafiett;  Phoios--Cari  Swail 
sing-  Dave  Cameron. 

STAFF  THIS  WEEK:  Colin  MocKem 
Ba*fe,,  Matk  Fowee'f,  Rock  Chan,  I 
Tom  Sftritt,  Don  Curry,  Mike  Arthu, 
rntr/y,  AH  Crvdermon 


Art--Murray  Long;  Business-Tim  Miedema;  AdvCI 


e,  (Sick  Praslow,  Phil  Kir 
e/rdre  WcKcone.  Jin 
Pelut  Lanyon,  Di'oi 


Lmtlo,  Sbci/o  Herb*" 
McCrol),,  Elizabeth  Bud 
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TO  LET 

Bungalow,  4  Bedroom     Brand  New 
March  1  -  Sept.  15,  1970 

Call  224-7369   


Student  opinion  poll 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


Jan.  12  -  2)  1970 


ROBERT  SIMPSON  CO. 


BELL  Ct 
Arte 
5c  fence 


BANK  OF  CANADA 


AUTOMATIC  ELECTRIC  CAM ADA 


RIO  ALOOM  HIKES 
Engineering  (Kccti 
Science  (Col) 


SUMMER  EHFLOYrOT 


BELL  CAHAHA  LTD. 


3  DEFT.  OF  HIGHWAYS 


RIO  ALCOH  MIMES 
tup.  (Heeh.  Elet) 
Science  (Geology) 
All  ycara 


FISHERIES  RESEARCH  BOARD  OF  CANADA 
Biological  Station,  St.  Andrew!,  H.B. 
Cor  Info  on:     Joba,  Salary  &  Travelling 


Contact  the 


On  January  19  and  20  a  referendum  will  be  held  asking  the  following  question: 
"I  approve  the  dissolving  of  the  present  Students'  Council  into  two  new  bodies; 

a)  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Carleton  University  Association  Inc.,  and 

b)  Carleton  University  Student  Union. 

What  do  you  think  of  this?  Will  you  vote  yes  or  no? 


DAVE  PETER  -  Arts  I 
Yes  -  I  approve  of  the  new 
structure.  I  will  vote  to  replace 
the  Students*  Council  with  the  new 
structure. 


DAVE  PARTON  -  Arts  HI 
I  think  the  new  system  win  w. 
too  big„  It  will  be  unmanageable. 
I  don't  think  much  of  Students'' 
Council,  Td  vote  to  have  it  ( 
solved  anyway. 


BRUCE  WINER  -  Q-Year 

Q-Year  students  will  have  no 
representation  on  the  new  struc- 
ture. If  we  could  achieve  parity 
we  may  have  a  chance  but  with- 
out parity  the  students  have  no 
voice. 


DAVID  RUSSEL  -  Arts  HI 
No,  I  don't,  I  will  vote  against 
the  new  structure.  Because  the 
Students'  Council  are  separating 
the  idealists  from  thebureaucracy 
they  are  going  far  beyond  what 
students  want. 


:  poaltlona  announced  rind  c 


TEACH  IMC  SEHIHARS 

ONTARIO  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  FEDERATION 
12:30  P.H. 

Rn.  50»  -  Southao  Ilsll 

ALTH0USE  COLLEGE  OP  EDUCATION  (UNIVERSITY  OF  WE 
11:30  P.H. 

Rn.  509  -  Soughan  Hall 

HCARTKUR  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  (  QUEEH': 
11:30  P.M. 

Rn.  S09  -  Southern  Hall 

COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  (UNIVERSITY  OF  TOR  OK  TO) 

12:30 

Rn.  509  -  Southan  Hall 

NOTICES 


SOP 

by  Dierdra  McKeane 
and  Jim  Lamble 


GAIL  DEWIS  -  Arts  m 
Since  nobody  votes  for  the  reps 
I  don't  see  that  the  new  system 
will  be  meaningful.  It  won't  rep- 
resent the  student.  But  the  pres- 
ent council  thinks  the  students  are 
a  bunch  of  sheep.  The  new  struc- 
ture may  be  better. 


JOE  ZWICKL  -  Arts  m 

I  think  I  would  approve  of"? 
new  structure,,  I  think  firSt  J 
should  be  set  up  on  a  trial  w 
error  basis  to  see  which  syww 
is  better.  If  the  new  system » 
better  then  they  should  dissoi 
Students'  Council,  but  not  \w 
we  know  if  the  new  system 
functional. 


CCMBUSTIOH  LSI  1 1  M  I.  i- 1  :■<■  MTl  ;  i  [EATER  LTD  . 
Fotltlona  <u  Deelgn  Trainee  open  for  gradual 


mlcal  Engineering. 


GEOLOGY  STUDENTS 
patloo  Mining  Corp. 


i  undergraduate 


i  geology  BCudci 


Fatlno  Klntng  Corp., 
c/o  Placement  Offlc. 
Carleton  Univcralry, 


[rectory    Indicating  addreea  of  Placenent  Office  la  Incorrect. 

1  on  the  aecond  floor  of  the  Acailnl aeration  building.     For  lnformatl 

:ly  Mra,  Treat  lay)  or  George  An de re on  at  231-2600  or  231  -  2601. 


PLAYBOY 


®  COLLEGE  RATE 
SUBSCRIPTION 
ORDER  FORM 


Addre 
Cily_ 


t  Number  uiod— Indicoie  Whelhet  P.O.  Boa  Q'  Umv 


NOT  $13.00  (NEWSTAND) 
NOT  $10.00  (REGULAR  PRICE) 


Only 


8.50 


FOR  A 

ONE  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION 


SEND  WITH  CHEQUE 
PAYABLE  TO 

JULIAN  LEWIN 

115  SWEETLAND  AVE 
OTTAWA  2.  CANADA 


coming 
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Today 


Friday  Jan.  9, 


„,«  meeting  will  be  held  in 
A  ser£d  room  of  Southam  Hall 
^■00  P-m'  meetings  are  open. 

r  G.L-  Kline  of  Bryn  Mawr 
P"?. '  e  'will  lecture  on  Soviet  and 
i  European    Philosophy  and 
SU**".   T«"V.   4:00  p.m. 
494-D  Loeb. 

Thpre  will  be  an  open  evening  for 
ikfiission,  records,  and  jam  ses- 
nns  at  the  grand  reopening  of 
fhTsauid  Coffee  House.  The  elite 
mhership  is  admitted  free, 
liVrs  pay  25  cents.  1119  Bron- 
son  Place  between  8:00  p.m.  - 
1:00  a.m. 

Dave  Bagguley  entertains  on  gui- 
and  harmonica  at  the  Squid. 
jror  fees  and  time  and  address, 
see  Friday. 

Sunday  Jan.  H, 

The  1970  version  of  the  Carleton 
badminton  club  starts  at  2:00  p.m. 
and  lasts  till  five  in  the  gym. 
Membership,  $2.00  per  year. 


Monday  Jan.  12, 

Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui  a  play  by 
the  French  Bard  Moliere,  will 
be  held  in  Theatre  A,  8  p.m. 
Admission,  White  people  $1.00, 
students  50  cents. 

Wednesday  Jan  14, 
Zionism  and  the  Arab  Revolution 
YS  Forum,  speaker:  Harry  Kopyto, 
Israeli  -  Canadian  socialist.  241 
Loeb,  12:30,  Young  Socialists. 

Films:  Uniform  Circular  Motion; 
Force,  Mass  and  Motion;  The 
Northland,  a  place  for  VTOL,  12:30 
p.m.,  Room  246,  Mackenzie  Engi- 
neering Building. 

[Film:  Dr.  B.N.  Senevskii  of  the 
University  of  Leningrad  will  show 
films  in  Room  256,  Mackenzie 
Building  at  8:00  p.m. 

Drama:  Le  Medecin  Malgre  Lui, 
by  Moliere,  Theatre  A,  8  p.m. 
Admission:  Students  50  cents, 
others  51.00. 


Thursday  Jan  15: 

The  Revolutionary  Movement  in 
Europe  -  YS  Forum,  speaker: 
Pierre  Martin,  leader  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Marxist  League  of 
Switzerland.  12:30  -  Place  to  be 
announced  -  Young  Socialists. 
Film:  Mechanical  Energy  and 
Thermal  Energy,  Room  256  Mac- 
kenzie Building,  11:30  a.m. 

Friday,  January  16, 

M.  Eng.  thesis  examination,  Jeew-< 
an  Narain  Mathur,  "Creep  Study 
of  Plain  Concrete  under  Static 
and  Dynamic  Loads",  2p,m.  Room 
357  Mackenzie  Engineering  Build- 
ing. 

Lecture:  "The  Communist  States 
in  Disarray"  by  Professor  Adam 
Bromke,  Chairman  of  Carleton's 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
8:00  p.m.  Theatre  A.  This  is 
the  first  lecture  in  a  series  spon- 
sored annually  by  the  program  of 
Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
at  Carleton, 

"POLLUTION  PROBE"  atCarle- 
ton  -  Carleton's  Pollution  Probe 
committee  was  set  up  in  November 
by  the  Students'  Council  and  is 
being  co-ordinated  on  a  fuil-time 
basis  by  Phillip  Reilly,  a  27  year- 
old  graduate  student  who  gave  up 
research  for  his  master  of  science 
degree  to  take  on  the  job. 
Anyone  interested  in  finding  out 
more  about  Pollution  Probe  is  in- 
vited to  attend  the  first  General 
Meeting  of  1970  on  Thursday  Jan- 
uary 15  from  7:30  to  9:00  p.m. 
Room  230  C.J.  Mackenzie  Engi- 
neering Building. 

LISTEN  FOR  ... 

CBC's  Public  Affairs  radio  pro- 
gram "Now  Just  Listen"  head 
daily  from  4:10  to  6:00  p.m.  is 
launching  a  series  of  10  programs 
on  pollution.  The  series  begins  on 
Monday,  January  12  with  H.H.J. 
Nesbitt,  Dean  of  Science  and  Phil- 
lip Reilly,  co-ordinator  of  Pollu- 
tion Probe  at  Carleton.  Mr.  Reilly 
will  also  be  heard  on  Thursday, 
January  15,  and  Tuesday,  Jan- 
uary 20.  The  series  ends  with 
R.D,  Abbott,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Law,  who  will  beheard 
on  Friday,  January  23. 


International  Books 

117  Beechwood  Avenue 

746-8567 

Foreign  language  books  now  in  stock 
Dutch,  German,  Norwegian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 

Russian,  Ukranion,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Also,  English  and  French  books  from  around  the  world 
Large  collection  of  dictionaries  and  language  guides 


As  part  of  a  continuing  policy  of  providing  an  oasis 
of  democracy  in  a  sea  of  facism  ...  an  island  of 
involvement  in  a  desert  of  apathy  .  ,  .  The  Carleton 
|  announces  another  in  a  series  of  staff  meetings. 

On  Monday,  January  12,  7:00  p.m. 
In  The  Carleton  Office. 

I  All  Carleton  staffers,  past,  present,  and  prospective, 
I  are  begged  to  come. 

|  That  means  people  who  have  worked  all  year,  people 
I  who  haven't  worked  all  year  but  might  like  to  again, 
land  people  who  before  this  very  moment  haven't 
I  thought  about  working  but  might  like  to  for  the  rest 
1  of  the  year. 

litems  for  discussion  include  a  report  on  the  CANADIAN 
I  UNIVERSITY  PRESS  CONFERENCE  held  over 
I  Christmas  at  Waterloo;  the  PROCEDUREFOKELEC- 
ITION  OF  THE  CARLETON  EDITOR  for  next  year, 
land  a  proposal  for  re-shuffling  of  editorial  board 
[  staff  and  bureaucratic  lines  of  responsibility. 

[EDITORIAL  POLICY  and  the  possibility  of  setting 
I  in  operation  an  ELECTRIC  KETTLE  will  be  discussed. 

Date  and  time  and  place  of  a  STAFF  PARTY  will  be 
announced,  and  the  feasability  of  issuing  a!FOOTBALL 
CHALLENGE  will  be  considered. 


Topaz:  best-directed  U.S.  film 


TOPAZ;  SOMERSET 


by  Dion  McGrath 


To  begin  with,  I  should  as  you  to 
understand  my  situation  and 
sympathize. 
This  column,  which  you  now  see 
before  you,  printed  in  fine  Fenn- 
Graphic  type  on  the  best  news- 
print, garnished  with  sufficient 
misspellings,  dupl  i  ca  t  ed  lines, 
omitted  lines,  and  similar  errata 
to  guarantee  that  quality  of  ac- 
cident necessary  to  true  art,  was 
once  a  pathetic  typescript,  beaten 
out  late  one  night  in  the  back 
room  of  the  Carleton  office,, 

Picture  me  as  I  sit  (sat-what- 
ever)  here,  trying  to  meet  my 
deadline.  It  is  some  horrid  late 
hour  at  night  and  I  have  just 
been  chased  away  from  my  fav- 
ourite typewriter  by  an  editor 
who  places  an  unduly  high  em- 
phasis on  news  stories,  I  have 
just  finished  my  umpteenth  cup  of 
rat  coffee  and  my  umpty- ump- 
teenth cigarette  of  the  evening. 
And  Fm  sitting  here,  running  off 
at  the  platen  (running  off  at  the 
platen  -  sounds  downright  ob- 
scene, doesn't  it?),  because  I  can't 
think  of  what  in  hell  to  say. 

So,  right  off,  let's  establish  a 
couple  of  things.  The  film  I'm 
reviewing  is  Topaz,  It  was  made 
by  Alfred  Hitchcock.  I  liked  it 
very  much  and  I  think  everybody 
should  rush  out  and  see  iU  Now, 
let's  see  if  I  can  review  it, 

I  recommended  Topaz  to  a  fel- 
low the  other  night  and  his  reply 
was  "I  hear  it's  an ti -Communist 
propaganda,"  There  a  re  somepeo- 
ple  who  just  can't  be  reached.  Oh, 
well. 

Actually,  I  don't  suppose  many 
leftists  will  like  the  film.  Not 
that  rightists  have  any  more  rea- 
son to  like  it.  Hitchcock  is  neither 
an  anti-Communist  nor  an  anti- 
capitalist  -  he  just  has  this  thing 
about  governments. 

Loss  of  identity 
The  main  theme  of  Topaz  is  the 
loss  of  individual  identity  and  will 
in  the  confused  scrabble  of  inter- 
national power  politics. 


Dealing  with  espionage  and  di- 
plomacy immediately  prior  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  it  draws 
a  large  number  of  characters  into 
an  extremely  complex  plot.  But, 
while  they  are  vividly  real  as 
individuals,  the  film  makes  itdev- 
astatingly  clear  that  the  signi- 
ficance of  their  individuality  is 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  events 
in  which  they  have  involved  them- 
selves. Hitchcock  sets  up  their 
individuality  only  to  knock  it  down. 

With  individuality  goes  the  abil- 
ity to  relate  to  others.  Every 
friendship,  every  love  affair  is 
based  purely  on  one  person' s  abil- 
ity to  use  another  for  his  own 
ends. 

Basically  a  bastard 
Frederick  Stafford,  in  the  lead, 
is  a  typical  Hitchcock  hero  - 
basically  sympathetic  and  basi- 
cally a  bastard.  He  calmly  sends 
his  reporter  son-in-law  off  to 
interview,  and  hopefully  trap,  a 
suspected  Russian  agent,  blithely 


unconcerned  about  any  danger  in 
which  the  young  man  might  find 
himself. 

Never  a  strong  point 

Performances  are  never  a  strong 
point  in  Hitchcock  films,  and  Staf- 
ford minces  a  bit  too  often.  But 
some  of  the  other  actors  are  very 
good  -  notably  John  Vernon,  mag- 
nificently wild- eyed  as  a  cigar- 
chomping  Castroite. 

But  it  is  Hitchcock's  film  all  the 
way.  Brilliantly  paced  and  terse, 
the  film  is  powerful  and  direct, 
without  a  single  irrelevancy  or 
redundancy  in  its  entire  length. 
Hitchcock's  ability  for  visual  un- 
derstatement and  compression  is 
nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  To- 
paz is  unquestionably  the  best- 
directed  American  film  of  thepast 
year. 

In  my  opinion,  it's  also  the  best 
film. 


books 


SALLY  GO  ROUND  THE  SUN:  EDITH 
FOWKE  ,  (ED.)  ;  McCLELLAND  AND 
STEWART,  S6.95. 


by  Elizabeth  Buchan  Kimmerly 

A  beautiful  book  -  but  just  who  is 
it  intended  for? 

Sally  Go  Round  the  Sun  is  des- 
cribed as  "300  songs,  Rhymes,  and 
Games  of  Canadian  Children." 
Most  were  however  collected  in 
Toronto  and  East  York. 

There  is  more  to  Canada  than 
Metro  Toronto, 

In  spite  of  the  charming  and 
imaginative  illustrations  by  Car- 
los Marciori  who  can  do  more 
interesting  things  with  finger- 
prints than  the  FBI,  I  cannot  see 
a  child  actually  reading  this  book. 

For  one  thing  the  games  played 
with  the  chants  are  not  clearly 
described.  It  is  interestingtoknow 
that  Yoko  In  The  Kaiser  was  ori- 
ginally aJapanesesongcelebrating 
the  battle  of  Port  Arthur  during 
the  Russo-Japanese  War  of  1905, 


but  it  would  be  more  useful  to  ai 
eight -year-old  to  learn  how  U 
move  in  time  with  the  chant. 

N  either  are  the  notes  at  the  bact 
definite  and  full  enough  to  bt 
useful  to  a  sociologist  or  psy- 
chologist. Nor  is  there  any  indi- 
cation as  to  how  widespread  tht 
songs  are. 

For  example,  the  Comic  songs 
(Maggie  and  Jiggs,  Tillie  the  Toil- 
er) are  unknown  in  the  west  end 
of  Toronto  where  I  grew  up. 

On  the  other  hand  the  editor 
does  provide  six  non-racist  ver- 
sions of  "Eenie  Meeny  Miney 
Moe." 

Frankly,  this  is  a  pretty  book  for 
maiden  aunts  to  give  to  their  fav-' 
orite  nieces,  who  will  ooh  and  aah 
over  it  then  go  on  reading  "The 
Adventures  of  Trixie  Belden," 


STEPPENWOLF  IN  CONCERT 

Also 

"LEATHER"    "POLYCHROMATIC  EXPERIENCE" 

Jan.  17,  1970 
$3.  admission 
Coliseum,  Lansdowne  Park   8  P  m- 
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Le  Hibou 


Lock  Up  Your  Daughters  features  rape  upon  rape  but  in  this 
scene  Tom  Bell  and  Susannah  York  are  caught  riding  a  merry- 
go-round. 

Painlessly  stimulating 


A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN:  LOCK  UP 
YOUR  DAUGHTERS;  MAYFAJR 

by  Alf  Cryderman 

Back  around  the  middle  of  the  just 
past  decade,  1966  to  be  exact,  a 

French  film  entitled  Un  Homme  et 

Une  Femme  by  a  relatively  un- 
known director  named  Claude  Le- 
louch  became  one  of  the  most 
successful  films  going. 

Winning  the  Grand  Prize  at  the 
Cannes  Film  Festival  as  well  as 
numerous  other  awards,  it  was 
also  a  box  office  smash,  cele- 
brated by  the  young,  the  old  and 
even  the  critics.  It  spawned  a 
whole  host  of  imitation  films  and 
made  multo  dough  for  a  lot  of 
people.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Lelouch's  next  film  is  to  be 
called  Again,  A  Love  Story. 
Lush,  gimmicky 

As  Jean-Louis  Trintignant,  the 
car  driver  extraordinaire  hero 
of  the  film,  says  towards  the 
end,  "It's  crazy  to  run  away  from 
happiness,"  It's  much  the  same 
with  the  film.  It's  something  to 
regret  running  away  from. 

It  is  gimmicky  with  a  lush,  slight- 
ly corny  soundtrack  by  Francis 
Lai,  and  beautiful  photography, 
with  extensive  use  of  telephoto 
shots,  filters,  fancy  focussing, 
slow-motion  mixing  of  colour  and 
black-and-white,  and  unusual  cam- 
era angles,  by  Lelough,  However, 
it's  painless  and  great  visual  stim- 
ulation. Well  worth  a  looksee, 
especially  if  you  didn't  catch  it  the 
first  times  around,, 

This  celebration  of  the  romantic 
affair  is  acted  very  well  indeed 
by  Anouk  Aimee  (everyman's  idea 
of  what  a  French  woman  is  like) 
and  Trintignant.  Some  of  the  ro- 
mance is  lost  however  by  having 
the  voices  dubbed,  instead  of  sub- 
titles, and  having  Pierre  Barouh 
sing  the  songs  in  anglais. 

Rape  Upon  Rape  is  one  of  Henry 
Fielding's  lesser  known  works. 
In  1959  it  appeared  as  a  musical 
on  the  London  stage  under  thetitle 


of  Lock  Up  Your  Daughters  and  has 
now  been  made  into  an  enjoyable 
film  minus  the  songs. 

It  concerns  the  tongue-in-cheek 
adventures  of  a  group  of  raunchy 
sailors  ashore  after  ten  months  at 
sea  "to  plunder  widows  and  ravish 
virgins,"  The  cast  has  a  hell  of 
a  lot  of  fun  with  many  cries  of 
rape  and  lecherous  glee  and  though 
it  occasionally  lagsthereismanya 
good  laugh  here. 

Humorous  names 

As  in  most  of  Fielding  works 
(you've  probably  read  Tom  Jones 
or  Joseph  Andrews)  there  is  much 
humour  in  the  names  themselves, 
especially  when  matched  with  the 
actors.  For  example,  what  better 
casting  could  there  be  than  Roy 
Kinnear  (the  fat  soldier  in  How  I 
Won  the  War)  as  Sir  Tunbelly 
Clumsey  or  Fenella  Fielding  as 
Lady  Eager?  Ian  Bannon,  Tom 
Bell  and  Jim  Dale,  the  three  main 
randy  rams  in  the  farce,  play 
Ramble,  Shaftoe,  and  Lusty  re- 
spectively. 

Filmed  in  some  quaint  Irish  vil- 
lage which  reeks  of  atmosphere 
(e.g.  chamber  pots  are  emptied 
by  throwing  the  contents  out  the 
window  into  the  street,  preferably 
when  somebody  is  walking  by). 
Peopled  with  beggars,  whores  and 
a  Keystone  Copish  band  of  vig- 
ilantees  complete  with  blunder- 
buss and  foghorn  cries  of  "All's 
well"  from  a  winking  nightwatch- 
man,  the  setting  is  humourous  and 
realistic  at  the  same  time, 
Coe  directs 

Director  of  all  these  upthrust 
heaving  bosoms,  street  brawl  sand 
pointed  euphemisms  is  Peter  Coe, 
Christopher  Plummer  plays  a 
ghastly  Lord  Foppington.  Other 
actors  include  Susannah  York  and 
Glynis  Johns  as  Mrs.  Squeezum. 
Kudos  to  art  director  Tony  Wool- 
lard, 

Next  week  one  of  the  newer  Jack 
Lemmon  vehicles,  The  April  Fools 
and  Before  Winter  Comes,  a  post 
war  military  drama. 


Carleton  University 
Students  Council  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 


Friday,  March  20,  1970 
Reception  7:30  p.m. 
Black  Tie 


INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


Jazz  but  hardly  classical 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


Lenny  Breau  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  masters  of  the  guitar 
not  only  in  Canada  but  in  the 
world.  On  Tuesday  night  he  de- 
livered an  inspired  performance 
revealing  his  superb  harmonic 
sensitivity  and  technique. 

Breau  is  billed  mainly  as  a  clas- 
sical, flamenco,  and  jazz  musi- 
cian. The  latter  two  and  especial- 
ly jazz  are  probably  what  Lenny 
does  best.  Why  anyone  ever  termed 
him  classical,  however,  I  will 
never  know.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  music  and  little  in  his  tech- 
nique (when  he  plays  his  nylon 
string  guitar)  that  is  of  such  a 
nature.  Although  his  left  hand  em- 
ploys classical  technique,  his  right 
certainly  does  not  -  a  thumb  pick 
and  his  own  nails,  filed  too  long 
for  proper  classical  tone  and  max- 
imum resonance,  are  used. 

Still,  Breau  does  manage  to  shade 
his  lines  on  nylon  considerably, 
even  though  handicapped  by  this 
lack  of  classical  orthodoxy.  Len- 
ny's right  hand  technique  is  best 
adapted,  purely  in  terms  of  re- 
sultant tone,  for  his  Baldwin  elec- 
tric guitar.  He  colors  his  music 
with  tremendous  perception  and 
elicits  every  possible  nuance  of 
expression  from  his  instruments. 

Anything  from  a  nasal,  funky  sound 
to  a  delicate  tapestry  of  harmon- 
ics may  result.  Breau's  range  tonal 
combinations  has  been  expanded 
by  the  addition  of  new  instruments, 

notably  a  Baldwin  solid  body  elec- 
tric twelve  string. 
In  terms  of  harmony,  Lenny  has 
sometimes  been  compared  to  pian- 
ist Bill  Evans,  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  modern  jazz. 
Certainly  there  are  some  simi- 
larities. The  gentle  touches  of  both 

men  are  quite  comparable  and  their 
heavy  emphasis  upon  harmony  - 
the  lush  chords,  both  tonally  and 
structurally  as  well  as  thin  pro- 
gressions are  indicative  of  adefin- 
ite  likeness.  The  beauty  of  Breau's 
arrangements  are  to  be  seen,  more 
than  anything,  in  terms  ofharmony. 

Melody  is,  happily,  not  sacrificed 
to  the  demands  of  the  harmonic 
structure.  Breau's  improvisations 
are  filled  with  meaningful,  lyrical 


journeys  across  time  and  space. 
They  may  take  the  listener  to  the 
seaside  or  the  city,  to  the  lull  of 
introversion  or  the  exuberance 
of  extroversion. 

The  pieces  themselves  and  their 
arrangement  are  a  wonderful  col- 
lection. Old  favorites  like  The 
Claw  and  Music  to  Watch  Girls 
By  never  seem  to  lose  their  in- 
itial impact.  The  newer  ones  are 
certainly  a  fine  lot  as  well.  Es- 
pecially noticeable  was  a  Breau 
composition  called  Meanwhile 
Back  in  L.A. 

Lenny  Breau  is  probably  going 
to  be  one  of  the  great  jazz  qui- 
tarists  of  our  time.  Every  tool 


is  at  his  disposal  and  this  y0 
man  is  groping  to  find  the  ujkJ 
ate  direction  his  music  will  tal 
Certain  things  give  us  a  CW J" 
this  direction  -  his  noticeLi 
emphasis  on  harmony  andonsn,!, 
taneity,  in  purely  musical  terT 
as  well  asm  terms  of  perforrnan 
Breau  is  maturing.  With  time  hi' 
genius  may  well  become  wohh 
renowned  and  It  will  be  within  h, 
next  few  years  that  Lenny  3$ 
flower.  The  opportunity  of  watch 
ing  an  extremely  gifted  ar% 
evolve  is  not  something  one  i! 
often  able  to  experience.  Such  J! 
opportunity  awaits  at  le  HiW 
this  week. 


Unavoidably  heavy 


Le  Medecin  Maigre  Lui 
a  play  by  Moliere  will  be 
presented  Monday  at  8  pm 
in  Theatre  A. 


THREE  DOG  NIGHT: 
CAPTURED  LIVE  AT  THE  FORUM 

by  Lydia  Dotto 

Three  Dog  Night  belong  to  that 
group  of  musicians  who  seem 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that 
three  or  four  musicians  can  make 
as  much  noise  as  twenty. 

In  the  current  jargon,  such  music 
is  unavoidably  termed  'heavy'  and 
Three  Dog  Night's  latest  album 
is  unavoidably  that. 

Instrumentaily,  th?  group's  sound 
is  faintly  reminiscent  of  the  early 
Cream,  especially  in  numbers  fea- 
turing the  organ.  There  are  four 
instrumentalists:  a  keyboard  gym  - 
nacist,  a  drummer,  a  guitarist 

and  an  incredibly  persistent  bas- 
sist. They  indulge  in  what  can  only 
be  called  total  immersion  music, 
a  fairly  typical  example  of  which 
is  the  album's  first  cut  Heaven 

Is  In  Your  Mind.  Chest  Fever 
stars  the  organ  and  Try  a  Little 
Tenderness  touches  the  edges  of 
'heavy'  (that  word  again)  blues. 
The  real  stars  of  the  show  in 

any  event  are  the  three  vocalists. 
There  seems  to  be  a  subtle  battle 
of  wits  going  on  between  the  mus- 
icians and  the  singers  -  and  I'm 
not  sure  the  singers  win  out  - 

but  they  are  the  group's  real 
future. 

They  combine  finely  controlled 
harmony  with  strength  and  a  pre- 
cise sense  of  timing  to  produce 
several  quite  notable  numbers  on 
this  album. 

Eli's  Coming,  with  slightly  dif- 
ferent nuances,  still  turns  on  and 
their  version  of  Easy  to  Be  Hard 
from  Hair,  while  not  strikingly 


original  in  arrangement,  iS  v 
least  as  listenable  as  any  other 
rendition  and  better  than  most, 
Their  old  single  One  and  apierc.l 
ing  vocal  called  Feelin'  Alright  I 
are  also  featured. 

But  the  song  It's  For  You  is  the 
one  that  stands  out,  primarily  be- 
cause  of  what  the  vocalists  do  with 
it.  They  use  percussion- like  syn. 
copation,   counterpoint  harmony,  I 

falsetto  voices  and  clapping  to 
good  advantage  and  cutting  dorni 
on  the  crushing  instrumentalisml 
helps  too.  And  while  we're  at  it,] 
we  might  as  well  chalk  up  five  for 
the  promising  young  composing  I 

team  of  Lennon  and  McCartney 
(or  whoever,  as  the  case  may  be) 
who  wrote  it. 

An  enjoyable  album,  if  somewhat  I 
prone  to  cacophony. 

Rene  Levesque 
to  tape  program 
at  Carleton 

Rene  Levesque,  French  Canadian 
journalist  and  separatist  leader, 
will  appear  at  Carleton  next  Thurs- 
day afternoon  to  tape  a  special 
program. 
As  part  of  a  social  issues  course 
sponsored  by  the  St,  Pat's  psy- 
chology department,  Levesque  will 
be  appearing  in  a  live  and  taped 
discussion  originating  from  Carle- 
ton's  closed  circuit  T.V,  studio. 
Students  are  invited  to  watch  the 
show  as  it  is  being  taped  in  rooms 
4X0,  412  and  416,  Southam  Hall, 
between  3-6  p.m.andaskquestions 
by  phoning  the  studio. 


The  Closest  Theatre  lo  Carleton  University 

today  and  all  next  week 

ANOUK  AIMEE 

 A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN 

2nd  Feature 

LOCK  UP  YOUR  DAUGHTERS 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 


YOUR  LAST  CHANCE 

TO  BUY  1970  YEARBOOK 

Until  January  15/70 


raven  '70 

YEARBOOK  $3.00 


J 


IN  RAVEN  OFFICE  12:00  -  2  P.M. 


j  onuary  9-11 
Canada's  top  guitarist 

Jenny  breau 

classical,  flamenco,  jazz  &  oSas 
Concerts  -  Friday  and  Saturday, 

S  and  10  pm 
Friday  -  First  Show  At  9 

after  hours 

mrq 

Saturday  January  10 

syndicated  brass 

january  13  -  18 


521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 


letters 


ffiedlB  ignores  plight  of  Palestinian  refugees 


tnr  The  Carleton: 
'  .  e  me  the  liberty  to  know, 
'GMer  and  to  agree  freely  ac- 
"JrVto  conscience  above  all 

Er  Ss  "  -  Milton* 
^Xl  'last  three  issues  of  The 
* 1  inn  ereat  talk  has  been  said 
*  democracy  "  The  democratic 
?  and  itswesternallies'*.Pass- 
'  'yie  Loeb  building,  I  heard 
&  —a  saying  to  another  "Here-' 


'j^can  say  whatever  you  want 


it  the 


same  as  in  China",  etc. 


is  true  that  America  or  the 
[  jS  democratic  ormoredemo- 
RL  than  the  east.  It  is  true 


ratic 
ai  in 


China  the  news  media  is 
!troiled.  But  after  hearing  so 
I„v  things  about  freedom  of 
Lch  and  other  kinds  of  freedom 
find  it  compelling  to  show  with 
■  examples  how  the  freedom 
Jt  Milton  describes  above  is 
so  controlled  and  censured  in 
nerica. 

toe  public  in  America  lack  true 
formation  about  the  Middle  East 
rticularly  the  Arab-Israeli  dis- 
te  but  instead  through  propa- 
nda  the  public  has  been  fed  with 
sinformation.  The  news  media, 
ivspaper,  TV,  radio,  magazines, 
have  changed  black  into  white 
j"  white  into  black,  and  for  a 
ig  time  the  public  in  America 
U  been  getting  only  the  milk 
Ej  honey  of  the  Israeli  point  of 
W  For  example,  one  seldom 
Ms  about  sub-standard  living 
inditions,  exorbitant  p r  i ces, 
kck  markets,  inefficient  and  in- 
fiting  municipal  workers,  dis- 
imination  against  Israeli  Arabs 
1  the  lack  of  religious  devotion, 
:ept  among  the  strong  orthodox 
nority.  Instead,  we  get  apicture 
lis  "all  milk  and  honey."  This 
dla  has  been  controlled  and 
isured  by  the  Zionistorganiza- 
i  all  over  America-  through 
eats  and  pressures  which  Sen- 
ir  Fullbright  was  aware  of  and 
•the  Senate  he  warned  about  the 
Existence  of  a  pressure  group 
1  the  United  States  which  seeks 
■  inject  the  Arab  Israeli  dispute 
fto  domestic  politics," 
to  newspapers  play  a  great  part 
keeping  the  public  ignorant.  Is- 
Eli  news  appears  in  a  flashy 
adline  while  pro-Arab  or  anti 
■aeli  news  appears  in  a  dark 
rner  most  of  the  time  slanted, 
ything  anti-Arab  is  displayed 
■  way  that  attracts  the  attention 
the  reader  and  written  in  a 
J1  to  arouse  his  emotions.  Head- 
es  often  change  from  the  main 
*  of  the  article.  A  recent  ex- 
iple  after  Nasser  delivered  his 
~  ich  in  Cairo  stating  that  the 
will  sacrifice  with  their 
10(1  and  all  their  possessions 
order  to  create  a  free  Pales- 
where  Jews  and  Arabs  can 
_  jn  peace.  The  next  day  the 
"IJne  in  the  Ottawa  Citizen 
Nasser  Wants  a  Sea  of  Blood 
Fire," 

—  Jhe  Carleton  issue  of  No- 
lf*r  14,  the  articles  by  Angus 
£~na  potchin appeared  with pic- 
Es  a.nd  flashy  headlines  while 
(ton  lnsnian 's  words  only  re- 
"Ag  the  draft  resolution  ap- 
red  m  the  corner. 

American  people  are  the 
'c *  People  in  the  world  that 


and 


_.  actually  rise  to  the  help 
I  reiugees  all  over  the  world, 
^wxly  knows  about  the  Pal- 
tuS  rerueees-  Walking  down 
utT1?  1  could  see  Posters 
nese  ran  refugees,  about  Viet- 
J,  a"d  so  on  but  it  seems 

inbT^  knows  about  the  Pal~ 
n  refugees.  "Oh,  we  don't 
nything  about  them",  "we 

■nian  w  that  ******  are  Pal" 
iils  refu8ees  living  on  seven 
ips-.a  day  in  concentration 
rievv*  Apparently  it  is  not  of 
Puhr  media's  benefit  to  make 
-  aware  of  such  a  situ- 
.  r^Vernment  officials  dis- 
^iinV866  ProWems  but  not 
^oni*  refufiees  for  fear  of 
cep  j?1  Jobby  and  in  order 
We  "Jewish  vote".  Here 


of  examples  which  indicate  that 
the  liberty  Milton  is  describing 
has  been  suppressed. 
For  two  years  Dr.  Hedley  V. 
Cooke  endeavoured  on  his  own 
unsuccessfully  to  find  an  Amer- 
ican publisher  for  his  book  "Is- 
rael a  Blessing  and  a  Curse", 
based  on  three  and  a  half  years 
of  experience  in  that  country.  He 
found  a  British  publisher,  Stevens, 
who  sought  intensively  to  locate 
an  American  distributor.  One  pub- 
lisher explained  that  the  Ameri- 
can book  market  wanted  an  ob- 
jective book  on  Israel.  Another 
publisher,  himself  Jewish,  de- 
clared that  life  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  were  he  to  take.on 
this  book.  Not  a  single  newspaper 
or  magazine  with  general  circu- 
lation ever  printed  a  review  of  the 
book  while  other  books  received 
a  very  great  deal  of  attention. 
Not  only  publishing  companies 
were  subjected  to  a  great  zionist 
pressure  but  the  TV  and  radio 
stations  as  well. 
When  Harvey  Sheldon  of  WUPY- 
FM,  a  small,  Lynn  Massachusetts 
station,  scheduled  an  anti-Zionist 
to  appear  on  an  interview  pro- 
gram, he  found  himself  the  ob- 
ject of  intense  pressures  and  the 
centre  of  a  controversy.  Sheldon 
had  initially  invited  a  Zionist  to 
debate  the  question  of  Israel,  but 
the  New  England  Zionist  Council 
head  declined  the  invitation,  think- 
ing this  would  lead  to  a  cancella- 
tion of  the  projected  program.  It 
was  only  then  that  Sheldon  invited 
the  anti-Zionist,  Rabbi  Elmer 
Berger,  to  appear  alone.  These 
things  then  happened. 

The  Zionist  Council  of  New  Eng- 
land, Lynn  auxiliaries  of  Hadassah 
and  B'nai  B'rith,  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Centre  of  Lynn,  the  Greater 
Lynn  Jewish  Federation,  arid  in- _ 
dividual  rabbis  launched  a  cam- 
paign to  force  Mr.  Sheldon  to 
drop  the  program.  According  to 
Mr.  Sheldon,  the  station's  sponsors 
were  threatened  with  loss  of  bus- 
iness unless  the  program  was 
halted;  Rabbi  Samuel  Zaitchek, 
who  marrited  the  Sheldon,  threat- 
ened "repercussions",  warning 
that  it  would  be  "harmful  to  a 
young  man  who  had  just  started 
a  new  business  in  the  area,"  and 
a  leader  of  the  Jewish  Commun- 
ity Centre  hinted  at  "excommun- 
ication*'. Sheldon  refused  to  heed 
the  warnings  and  the  program, 
much  to  the  liking  of  the  listen- 
ers, was  broadcast.  The  station 
soon  after  changed  hands. 
Omir  Khadra,  alternate  delegate 
of  Saudi  Arabia  to  the  U.N.  was 
invited  to  speak  at  the  Young 
Women's  Republican  Clubof  West- 
chester County.  The  next  day  his 
invitation  was  withdrawn,  because 
he  was  an  Arab.  Mrs,  J.  Noel 
Saxton,  the  President  of  the  club, 
indicated  that  Miss  Margaret  Cai- 
man, a  fellow  director  and  vice- 
president  of  New  York  State  As- 
sociation of  Young  Republican 
Clubs,  had  informed  officers  of 
telephone  calls  'from  persons  she 
did  not  identify,  saying  that  they 
would  rather  Khadra  would  not 
speak  at  the  meeting.'  Miss  Cai- 
man told  Mr.  Khadra  that  the  room 
in  which  he  was  to  speak  was 
rented  for  a  wedding.  The  club's 
board  of  directors  voted  4-3  to 
cancel  the  speech  after  Miss  Col- 
man's  recital  of  pressures  brought 
by  influential  members  of  the 


community,  including  Republican 
leaders,  a  former  District  Attor- 
ney of  Weschester  County,  a  top 
woman  Jewish  leader  and  rep- 
resentative of  an  organization. 

Miss  Caiman  later  cleared  the 
issue  with  Mrs.  Elliot  Jackson, 
a  member  of  the  Westchester  Zion- 
ist Council.  Although  this  incident 
briefly  written  here  created  great 
controversy  in  the  community  not 
a  word  appeared  in  the  papers 
the  reason  "apparently  the  news 
value  of  the  story  did  not  compa- 
re with  other  news  received  that 
day*'. 

When  Senator  Theodore  Green 
who  has  long  been  an  ardent 
Christian  Zionist  and  a  memberof 
the  American  Christian  Palestine 
Committee,  who  happend  to  be  in 
Cairo,  issued  a  statment  not  blam- 
ing Nasser  for  siding  with  the 
East,  the  hometown 'liberal' news- 
paper The  Providence  Journal,  in 
a  vindicitive  editorial,  "Better 
Come  Home  Now,"  blasted  the89- 
year-old  senator  whom  previously 
they  had  unstintingly  supported, 
and  labelled  his  statement  "ir- 
responsible and  obtuse."  This  was 
a  case  of  a  sacred  cow  being  re- 
buked for  attacking  a  more  sacred 
cow. 

Another  weapon  for  silecning 
people  different  of  their  opinion 
the  Zionists  throw  the  word"anti- 
semite"  as  some  people  throw 
the  word  "fascist."  Both  the  Arabs 
and  the  Jews  are  Semite.  Theyare 
cousins,  Arnold  Toynbee,  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  historians, 
was  charged  with  anti-semitism 
because  in  his  study  of  history 
Volume  Vm  Toynbee  differed  from 
the  Zionists.  Although  Toynbee 
spoke  for  the  Arab  cause  and 
even  though  Arabs  are  Semites  if 
you  oppose  the  Zionist  idea  you 
are  not  worthy  of  speech.  You  are 
anti-semite.  Fortunately  the  Zion- 
ist campaign  to  silence  Toynbee 
failed.  A  Newark  rabbi  admonished 
a  Yiddish  literary  critic  for  men- 
tioning Toynbee's  name  in  public 
without  the  use  of  the  traditional 
biblical  curse  "Yimach  Shmoi 
Zichroi"  (may  his  name  and  mem- 
ory be  wiped  out).  In  an  answer 
to  his  maligners  in  the  Jewish 
Frontier  (March  1955)  Professor 
Toynbee  admitted  "the  disparity 
in  number  between  Jewish  victims 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  Arab  victims 
of  Zionists,"  but  insisted  that 
"degrees  of  sin  and  tragedy  are 
not  determined  by  the  numbers 
of  souls  concerned.'* 

Recently  the  B'Nai  B'rith  of  Ot- 
tawa had  a  meeting  on  "Arab 
Terrorism"  one  young  man  of  the 
Palestinian  National  Liberation 
Movement  was  invited  to  give  his 
own  ideas  so  that  the  audience 
would  compare  arguments.  The 
next  day  he  was  told  his  invita- 
tion was  cancelled  because  the 
older  bosses  did  not  agree. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
examples  of  suppressing  the  free- 
dom of  speech.  These  stories  shed 
light  on  the  only  possible  reasons 
why  the  American  people,  who 
always  have  helped  sufferers  ev- 
erywhere, have  sat  by  doing  noth- 
ing and  have  permitted  two  mil- 
lion Arab  refugees  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  camp  existence  for 
twenty-two  years. 


Adil  Boushey 
Grad.  Math. 
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$200  for  a  buck,  that's  change 


le  few  of  the  thousands 


It  wasn't  quite  Vegas,  but  for  a 
few  lucky  Carleton  students,  it 
was  the  next  best  thing. 

The  dollar  bill  changer  in  the 
Loeb  Cafeteria  went  heserk  last 
November  and  spewed  out  an  extra 
two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  silver 
in  little  over  four  hours. 

The  machine,  property  of  Honest 
John  Nelson,  was  quickly  removed 
and  sent  away  for  servicing. 

Bruce  Nelson,  speaking  on  behalf 


of  his  vacationing  brother  John, 
said  that  the  machine  should  be 
back  in  operation  early  next  week, 
and  hopefully  functioningproperly. 

The  absence  of  the  machine  made 
it  necessary  for  Honest  John  to  use 
real  people  as  money-changers. 
The  extra  expense  of  this  manual 
labour  will  not  cause  an  increase 
in  prices, 

(Honest  John  returns  from  va- 
cation next  week). 


Open  meeting 
to  discuss  executive  resignations 
and  the  position  of  council 

Monday,  January  12 
Th  A,  12:40 


carleton  university 


public  lectures 


Carleton  University  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  Public  Lecture  Series  on  "The  Communist  States  in 
Disarray"  by  Professor  Adam  Bromke,  Chairman,  Department 
of  Political  Science,  Carleton  Itoiversity  in  Theatre  A.Friday, 
January  16,  1969  at  8:00  p.m. 

Carleton  University  Department  of  Geography  Public  Lecture 
Series  presents  "The  New  Japan"  by  H.  E,  Shinichi  Hondo, 
Ambassador  of  Japan  to  Canada  in  Theatre  'B'  H.  S.  Southam 
Hall  on  January  22,  1969  at  8:30  p.m. 


APPROXIMATELY 

2000 

Ontario  Grant  Cheques 

RECEIVED   BY  AWARDS  OFFICE 

AVAILABLE  TO  STUDENTS 

JAN.  13,  1970 

BUSINESS  OFFICE 
3RD  LEVEL,  ADMIN.  BLDG. 


NEW! 

OTTAWA 


City  of 
the  Big  Ears 


Robert  Haiti 


Carleton  University  Bookstore 
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Loyola  dumps  ice  birds 


by  Tom  Sterritt 

Last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Civic 
Centre,  Carleton  hockey  fans  got> 
their  first  real  glimpse  of  one  of 
the  better  college  hockey  teams  in 
the  country.  The  number  one  rank- 
ed Loyola  Warriors  invaded  the 
Civic  Centre  and  dumped  the  Rav- 
ens 5-3. 

The  Ravens  have  had  little  trouble 
in  disposing  of  their  regular  lea- 
gue opposition  to  date,  but  they 
couldn't  come  up  with  a  winning 
formula  on  Tuesday.  The  loss  end- 
ed an  18  game  home  unbeaten 
streak  which  had  been  compiled 
over  the  last  two  seasons. 

In  the  first  period  of  Tuesday's 
contest  the  Warriors  weregofrom 
the  opening  face-off.  They  used 
their  size  and  speed  in  effectively 
beating  the  Ravens  to  the  puck  and 
succeeded  in  disorganizing  any 
offensive  momentum  that  the  Birds 
could  muster. 

Andy  Molino,  who  toiled  for  the 
Warriors  last  year  came  up  with 
some  key  saves  and  managed  to 
keep  the  Ravens  in  the  game.  Near 
the  end  of  the  period,  Curly  Gordon 
and  Derek  Holmes  gave  the  1500 
fans  in  attendance  something  to 
cheer  about  as  they  just  missed 
to  cash  in  on  a  couple  of  fine- 
scoring  opportunities. 

Morley  Labelle  added  the  only 
other  highlight  to  the  generally 
dull  and  disorganized  first  period, 
when  he  threw  the  best  bodycheck 
of  the  game.  Morley  caught  Alain 
Tremblay  with  his  head  down  at 
centre  ice  and  sent  him  to  the 
dressing  room  for  the  rest  of  the 

night,  when  he  levelled  him  with 

a  hip  check. 

At  the  end  of  one  it  was  0-0. 

In  the  second,  the  Warriors  con- 
tinued to  press  although  the  Ravens 
began  to  find  a  little  more  organ- 
ization in  their  offensive  unit.  At 
the  17:06  mark  of  the  period  Loy- 


ola got  on  the  score  board  when 
John  Hutton  slapped  in  a  loose 
puck  after  a  scramble  in  front  of 
the  Raven  net.  Molino  had  no 
chance  on  the  shot,  in  facthekick- 
ed  out  about  four  previous  shots 
after  his  defensemen  had  failed  to 
clear  the  puck. 

Down  1-0  at  the  start  of  the  third 
period,  the  Ravens  roared  back. 
Bill  Earle  broke  in  on  Loyola  goal- 
ie Rocky  Martin  early  in  the  per- 
iod but  Martin  stopped  him  cold. 
Seconds  later  Derek  Holmes  took 
a  Curly  Gordon  pass  m  front 
of  the  WarriornetandMartinagain 
came  up  with  the  big  save. 

At  the  4:47  mark  of  the  period, 
Loyola  tallied  their  second  mark- 
er. Defenseman  Dan  McCann  car- 
ried the  puck  into  the  Raven  end 
and  worked  himself  around  the 
defense  and  slipped  his  own  re- 
bound passed  Molino.  The  goal 
really  hurt  the  Ravens  who  had 
controlled  the  play  for  the  first 
four  minutes. 

Defensive  lapses  cost  the  Ravens 
the  hockey  game.  At  the  7:33 
mark  Steve  Wormith  got  caught 
inside  the  Warrior  blue-line  and 
gave  Loyola  a  two  on  one  break. 
Chris  Hayes  elected  to  shoot  rath- 
er than  pass  off  to  his  winger 
and  Hayes  made  no  mistake  as 
he  blasted  a  waist  high  slap-shiM 
that  carried  both  the  puck  and 
Molino  into  the  net. 

Two  minutes  later  Morley  Labelle 
got  caught  up  the  ice  and  the 
Warriors  went  in  two  on  one  again. 
This  time  Ron  Riley  made  no  mis- 
take as  he  beat  Molino  on  the 
short  side. 

Demoralized  and  down  by  the  tune 
of  4-0,  the  Ravens  somehow  came 
up  with  a  last  gasp.  At  the  14:48 
mark  Gordon,  Holmes  and  lim  Wil- 
son combined  to  score  a  pictuic 
poal.  Holmes  broke  down  the  right 


ATTENTION 
LAW  SCHOOL 
APPLICANTS 


NEW  ADMISSION  REQUIREMENT 

Law  schools  at  The  University  of  Western  Ontario,  the 
University  of  Toronto,  Osgoode  Hall,  York  University,  the 
University  of  Windsor,  and  Queen's  University  will  require 
all  applicants  for  the  year  1970-71  to  take  the  Law  School 
Admission  Test, 

The  test  will  be  given  at  most  Ontario  university  campuses 
and  in  major  Canadian  cities  on  the  following  dates  in  1970: 
February  14,  1970,  April  11,  1970,  May  16,  1970  and  July 
25,  1970.  Since  many  schools  commence  selecting  first  year 
students  in  the  spring,  candidates  for  admission  to  next 
year's  classes  are  advised  to  take  the  test  no  later  than  May 
16  if  not  in  February. 

The  test  originates  from  Educational  Testing  Services, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  is  administered  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  Ontario  schools  have  adopted 
the  test  as  a  result  of  the  growing  number  of  applicants  in 
recent  years.  The  purpose  of  the  test  is  to  provide  the  schools 
with  additional  information  upon  which  admissions  decisions 
can  be  made. 

Application  forms  and  further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  admissions  office  of  any  of  the  above  five  law 
schools  or  by  writing  directly  to  Educational  Testing  Services, 
Princeton  08540,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 


The  performance  of  the  elite 
in  post-independent  Africa 

speakers. 


Dr.  John  Nellis 
Asst.  director, 
School  of  lnt'l  Affairs 

Dr.  Frazer  Taylor, 
Asst.  prof  of 
Geography,  Carleton 


Herb  Addo 

Ph.  D.  Student,  Political 

Science,  Carleton 
Mr.  L  Kapizinpenga, 

Medical  Student, 

U.  of  O. 


side,  slid  a  pass  to  Gordon  at 
the  blue-line  who  in  turn  fed  Wil- 
son in  front  of  the  Warrior  cage. 
Jim  -nade  no  mistake  as  he  pop- 
ped the  puck  past  Martin. 

The  goal  by  Wilson  seemed  to 
give  the  Ravens  a  big  boost  as 
they  continued  to  press  the  War- 
riors. Their  work  paid  off,  when 
Wayne  Small  slapped  a  loose  puck 
past  Martin  at  the  16:38  mark. 
Seconds  later  Bill  McDonnell  made 
it  4-3  when  Tom  Barkeley's  shot 
deflected  off  McDonnell  into  the 
Loyola  net. 

With  less  than  a  minute  remain- 
ing coach  Bryan  Kealey  elected  to 
pull  Molino  in  favour  of  a  sixth 
attacker,  but  the  move  back-fired 
as  John  Hutton  scored  into  the  open 
net.  Final:  Loyola  5  Carleton  3. 

Tomorrow  afternoon  at  the  Civic 
Centre  the  Ravens  will  host  the 
University  of  Sherbrooke  in  an  ex- 
hibition contest.  The  Ravens  will  be 
out  to  avenge  an  earlier  season 
loss  to  that  same  club.  Game  time 
is  2:30. 


RAVEN  OF  THE  WEEK 
Morley  Labelle 


in  the  COMMONS  LOUNGE 


Thursday,  January  15 


at  8  p.m. 


Interfac 

by  Mike  Arthur 

Basketball,   hockey  and  broom- 
ball  are  off  and  running,  skating 
and  sliding!  Initially  there  were  a 
few  problems  with  the  rinks  but 
they  are  cleared  up. 
,  In   the  point   total,  Science  TV 
is   running  away  with  the  race. 
They  are  almost  4000  points  in 
advance  of  their  nearest  compe- 
titor.   Thi  s   was  accomplished 
mainly  with  two  strong  teams  in 
volleyball.  One  went  into  tnefinals 
against  the  Faculty  team,  but  for 
the  third  straight  year  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen  with  the 
PhD's  have  proved  their  superi- 
ority in  this  sport.  As  always, 
they  did  it  with  a  fantastic  display 
of  teamwork. 
On  Wednesday,  January  21  there 
will  be  a  co-ed  swim  meetat  Brew- 
er Park  Pool.  If  you  are  interested 
in  playing,  get  in  touch  with  Peggy 
Edwards  at  the   Field  House  - 
231-2646. 
Sometime  near  the  end  of  Jan- 
uary, there  will  be  a  co-ed  volley- 
ball tournament.  If  interested,  call 
Peggy  Edwards, 

On  Monday,  January  19  at  5:30 
p.m.  there  will  be  a  co-ed  curling 
meet  at  the  Curlodrome.  Teams 
will  consist  of  two  members  of 
each  sex.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  January  16,  If  interested,  call 
Peggy  Edwards  at  the  Field  House. 
Be  prepared  to  give  the  name  and 
telephone  number  of  the  skip. 
On  Friday  and  Saturday,  January 
23  and  24,  the  Carleton  Invita- 
tional Ski  Meet  will  take  place  at 
Camp  Fortune,  It  will  consist  of 
entries  from  ten  universities  from 
Ontario  and  Quebec.  Minor  of- 
ficials are  needed  -  between  15 
and  20  of  them  as  gatekeepers, 
timekeepers,  etc.  Transportation 
will  be  provided  to  and  from  For- 
tune and  free  tow  passes  will  be 
provided  for  the  officials.  If  in- 
terested, call  Bud  Corkran  at  the 
Field  House  -  231-2646. 


Carleton  airborne 


The  increasing  amount  of  attention 
that  the  mediaisgivingtotheprob- 
lem  of  air  pollution  in  Canada 
might  be  going  over  the  heads  of 
some  readers  and  viewers. 

But,  just  one  glance  (from 
say  2,000  feet  up)  at  the  long 
white  lines  of  smoke  that  wind 
their  way  over  a  city  might  be 
enough  to  help  these  readers  read 
between  the  lines  of  black  type. 

However,  getting  the  real  low- 
down  on  what  those  first  few  lay- 
ers of  "clouds'*  really  are  isn't 
the  only  advantage  that  a  pilot's 
licence  will  have  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Jesse  Craft,  president  of  Carle- 
ton University's  FlyingClubthinks 
that  a  pilot's  licence  is  a  big 
advantage  for  university  graduates 
when  it  comes  to  applying  for  a 
job. 

He  also  feels  that  the  cost  of 
flying  lessons  or  the  cost  of  main- 
taining one's  own  plane  or  rent- 
ing a  plane  shouldn't  be  consider- 
ed as  a  drawback  to  piloting  a 
private  plane  especially  since  one 
is  able  to  fly  when  one  wants  to 
and  not  when  Air  Canada  says  so. 

Mr.  Craft  is  hooked  on  all  the 
kinds  of  freedom  that  a  pilot's 
licence  brings  with  it. 

He  thinks  nothing  of  getting  up 


BASKETBALL 

Ravens  vs  York 
Tonight  8:00  PM 
Ravens  Nest 

*** ********** ******* 

Ravens  vs  Loyola 
Tues.,  Jan.  13  8:15  PM 
Ravens  Nest 

HOCKEY 

Ravens  vs  Sherbrooke 
Sat.,  Jan.  10  2:30  PM 
Civic  Centre 


at  6:30  a.m.  and  driving 
Rockcliffe  Flying  ClubtotaW 
club's  newly  acquired  platie^ 
an  hour  or  so.  ^ 

The  plane,  a  1961  Champ , 
Traveler  with  a  90  horsr*i 
engine  and  full  panel  is  ^ 
able  to  any  Carleton  club  mtJ 
who  holds  a  pilot's  licence. 

Right  now,  30  of  the  50  „. 
bers  in  the  club  hold  a  pa 
licence.  Four  of  these  3D  obh 
ed  their  licence  while  member 
the  club  last  year, 

A  Flying  membership  in 
costs  $10  and  a  social  n\m 
ship  costs  $2.50.  The  flying  m 
bership  fee  covers  groundsij 
which  is  held  Monday  and  Wei^ 
day  evenings  at  7:30  p.m.  and 
books  for  the  course  are 
free  of  charge. 

Rental  fee  for  club  memben 
$10  per  hour.  This  fee 
insurance  and  operational 
of  the  plane. 

Students  are  eligible  for  a 

licence  after  they  have  1  

flying  hours  and  have  wn 
flight  exam. 

Membership  in  the  club  i 
to  students,  staff  and  facull; 
Carleton  University, 

The  next  meeting  of  the  clol 
on  Wednesday  Jan,  14  at  7:3 
in  250  Tory  Building, 

Women's  Spoi 

This  week-end  the  Carleton 
play  host  to  Queen's  voile) 
and  basketball  teams.  Carl 
basketball  team  will  be  def 
its  first  place  position  at 
on  Saturday,  January  10,  and 
Robins  volleyball  team,  in 
place  in  the  league  standing! 
meet  Queens  at  3  p.m. 
In  intramural  sports,  w> 
badminton  began  Tuesday,  .' 
6  and  continues  for  the  next 
Tuesdays  (Jan.  13,  20,  271 
4:00  to  5:30  p.m. 
Monday,  January  19  ma* 
beginning  of  intramural 
curling.  The  teams  are  «» 
of  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
have  a  team,  call  the  Field 
to  enter.  The  teams  will  be 
peting  from  5:30  p.m.  at  th 
odrome(#2  building). 


New  look  for  B-ball  birti 


by  Don  Curry 

Coach  Dick  Brown  of  the  basket- 
ball Ravens  willbegivingfans  their 
first  look  at  his  new  brand  of 
ball  this  evening  at  the  Ravens' 
Nest  when  the  Birds  are  involved 
in  an  exhibition  contest  with  the 
mighty  York  Yeomen. 
His  change  back  to  the  two  guard 
system,  bringing  with  it  a  pres- 
sure defence  and  more  running, 
was  necessitated  by  a  leg  injury 
to  Hugh  Reid,  the  Ravens'  most 
prolific  scorer  to  date. 
Reid,  who  was  also  the  Birds' 
top  corer  in  their  Christmas  In- 
vitational Tournament  with  40 
points  in  their  two  games  -  a 
77-68  loss  to  Guelph  University 
and  an  80-77  win  over  the  McGill 
Redmen  -  was  hit  with  a  knee  in 
his  thigh  in  the  McGill  game  and 
developed  a  severe  haematoma. 
There  was  internal  bleeding  and 
his  leg  swelled  four  inches  from 
his  knee  to  the  hip.  He  will  be  out 
of  action  for  a  minimum  of  four 
to  six  weeks  and  possibly  the 
rest  of  the  season. 
Reid  was  the  third  high  scorer 
in  the  tournament,   while  Dave 
Medhurst  with  35  and  Denis  Schuthe 
with  32  were  the  fifth  and  sixth 
high  scorers  respectively. 
Coach  Brown  singled  out  guard 
Brian  Fraser  as  another  player 
who  showed  well  in  the  tourney 
and  as  a  result  Fraser  should  have 
considerably  more  court  time  in 


the  upcoming  games. 
The   Birds  will  have  to" 
contest  and  another  home ■  e 
tion  Tuesday  evening  with"" 
ola  Warriors  to  develop  tlw» 
style  before  they  meet  Law" 
from  today  in  their  next 
game.  „j 
Although  the  injury  to  M" 
definitely  going  to  hurt  the 
chances  this  season,  Brow 
he  is  not  pessimistic  ai» 
lucky  to  have  the  two  es» 
games.  ( 
Fans  can  watch  for  la1 
Dave  Montagano,  Bill 
and  Brian  Fraser  to  be 
the  action  in  the  B"a,°  j 
with  Ian  Kelley  playing  v 
casionally  while  rookie  '» 
takes  his  forward  position 
The  York  team  we  VU" 


night  is  not  the  one 
traditionally  been  a  pusi™  , 
Carleton.  They  have  taken 
Osgoode  Law  School  tesu" 
includes  former  all-  , 


till 


guard  Sandy  Nixon  from 
Lutheran.  Another  top  P1^ 


0 


L.UII1C1  Oil.    ^iiiuuiw.  Q] 

have  this  season  is  =oi 


nave  una  awo«i  «* 

who  played  for  the  CanJ 
ternational  team  that  we 
Aviv  last  summer.  q 
York  also  defeated  the 
university  champion  te 
Windsor  Lancers  this  s 
it  should  be  a  good  one 
8:15  this  evening. 
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On  this  page  The  Carleton 
offers  the  text  of  the  proposed 
constitution  of  the  Carleton 
University  Students'  Union. 


ARTICLE  I  - 
ARTICLE  II  - 
ARTICLE  III 
RTICLE  IV 
ARTICLE  V  - 
ARTICLE  VI 


Purpose 

Basic  Principles 

-  Departmental  Unions 

-  Faculty  Board  Caucus 
The  Union  Grand  Council 

■-  Constitutional  Amendment 


CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  UNION 


RTICLE  I 


Purpose 


The  Carleton  University  Students'  Union  will  rep- 
esent  the  views  of  the  bargain  for  the  attainment  of 
le  educational  needs  and  political  objectives  of  the 
ludents  registered  on  the  Rideau  River  campus  of 
arleton  University  in  the  City  of  Ottawa  and  Province 
Ontario  at  appropriate  levels  within  the  University 
here  such  decisions  are  made  and  at  appropriate 
;vels  outside  the  University  such  as  governments 
nd  other  relevant  bodies. 

The  Carleton  University  Students'  Union  is  to  be 
n  extension  and  re-organization  of  the  present  New 
niversity  Government  structure  in  order  to  induce 
reater  student  participation,  more  communication,  and 
iore  adequate  representation  and  articulation  of  student 
lews. 


RTICLE  II 


Basic  Principles 


The  basic  unit  of  the  Union's  structure  will  be  the 
epartmental  union  which  will  include  all  major  and 
onours  students  along  with  those  undeclared  majors 
king  two  or  more  courses  in  the  given  department, 

.from  the  representative  base  of  the  departmental 
"ion.  the  members  of  the  Carleton  University  Stu- 
ents'  Union  will  sit  on  various  levels,  corresponding 

the  basic  decision-making  bodies  within  the  tJni- 
'fsity.  The  departmental  union  shall  elect  the  student 
epresentatives  which  sit  on  departmental  boards.  These 
^preventatives  will  also  caucus  before  faculty  board 
stings  with  other  departmental  representatives  in 
at  faculty.  A]]  representatives  chosen  by  their  depart- 
ptits  or  the  faculty  of  engineering  will  sit  on  a  Union 
rand  Council  which  is  analagous  to  the  University 
enate. 

(a)  Whenever  a  vote  occurs  on  questions  of  educa- 
tional or  political  content  at  the  department  union 
Plenary  the  representatives  are  bound  to  articulate 
[hat  decision. 

J?)  Whenever  a  question  of  university  wide  educa- 
tional or  political  arises  within  the  Union  Grand 
MHmcil  the  representatives  should  whenever  pos- 
sible bring  such  questions  back  to  the  department 
""ion  for  discussion  and  direction. 


ARTICLE 


m 


Departmental  Union 


C  Defi 


Jtfmition  of  a  department 

r°r  the  purpose  of  this  constitution,  "department" 
Is  to  be  construed  to  include  Committees  of  Man- 
aSement  of  a  School,  Institute,  or  the  like  that  is 
^sponsible  for  a  program  of  instruction  and  reports 
«  a  Faculty  Board. 


"iition  of  departmental  union 
P1*  departmental  union  will  encompass  all  majors, 
n°nours  and  undeclared  majors  taking  two  or  more 

asses  in  the  given  department, 
lability  of  Candidates  and  Voters 
^  The   eligibility  of  prospective  candidates  and 
voters   shall  be  determined  according  to  the 
regulations   established   by  the  Senate  of  the 
,,    University  for  the  X.t  .G.  elections. 
kD)  Ail  major  or  honours  and  all  undeclared  majors 
taking  two  or  more  classes  in  the  department 
'"ay  vote  on  policy  matters  in  the  departmental 


union  plenary, 

4.  Quorum 

Each  department  and  the  faculty  of  engineering 
will  independently  decide  upon  the  number  of  union 
members  necessary  for  quorum  in  their  respective 
departmental  union  plenaries  and  or  the  faculty  of 
engineering  union  plenary. 

5.  Right  of  Recall 

The  representatives  on  the  departmental  boards 
and  committees  of  management  or  Engineering 
faculty  board  will  be  eligible  for  recall  by  their 
year  constituencies  upon  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  during  a  union  plenary.  Intention  of  recall 
must  be  publicized  at  least  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
meeting  and  signed  by  at  least  10%  of  the  members 
of  the  given  year  constituency. 
6„  Departmental  Union  Meetings 

The  departmental  union  representatives  are  to  hold 
well  publicized  meetings  of  the  union  plenary  at 
least  once  every  three  weeks.  Suchmeetings  can  also 
be  called  at  any  time  by  a  signed  statement  of  at 
least  10%  of  the  union  members  upon  one  week 
notice. 

ARTICLE  IV 

Faculty  Board  Caucus 

1.  All  departmental  union  representatives  in  any  given 
faculty  within  the  university  shall  caucus  in  a  'faculty 
union*  plenary  prior  to  all  faculty  board  meetings  of 
any  given  faculty  to  discuss  the  agenda. 

2.  The  'faculty  union  plenary'  may  elect  any  officials 
or  appoint  any  committees  they  deem  necessary. 

ARTICLE  V 

The  Union  Grand  Council 

1.  Union  Grand  Council  definition: 

The   Union   Grand   Council   shall   be  composed  of 

(a)  All  departmental  union  representatives  within  the 
university  and  10  representatives  elected  at  large 
from  the  part-time  students  -  or  - 

(b)  If  the  Union  Grand  Council,  initially  composed 
of  all  departmontal  union  representatives,  votes  by 
two-thirds  majority  that  its  size  is  prohibitive;  the 
Union  Grand  Council  may  propose  an  alternate  means 
of  representation  at  this  level. 

2.  Function  of  Union  Grand  Council 

(a)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  discuss  all  edu- 
cational and  political  questions  which  affect  the  entire 
University  Student  community.  The  Union  Grand 
Council  mav  formulate  and  articulate  policy  on 
these  questions.  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  be 
considered  to  be  the  official  voice  of  the  students 
on  the  Rideau  River  Campus  of  Carleton  University 
in  these  matters. 

(b)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  allocate  its  portion 
of   the   fee   levy   in  such  a  manner  as  it  sees  fit. 

(c)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  amongst  its  own  membership. 

(d)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall,  at  such  times  as 
deemed  necessarv,  appoint  standings  or  adhoc  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  educational  or  political  ques- 
tions in  the  long  or  short  run.  The  Union  Grand 
Council  shall  define  terms  of  reference,  length  ot 
tenure,  and  mombership  of  these  committees. 

3"  Antlmembers  of  the  Union  Grand  Council  as  defined 


in  Article  V,  section  la  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  on 
all  questions. 

4.  Chairman 

(a)  The  chairman  of  the  Union  Grand  Council  shall 
be  elected  by  secret  ballot  at  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Union  Grand  Council  after  the  elec- 
tion of  the  union  representatives. 

(b)  The  chairman  shall  sit  upon  the  Senate  as  one 
of  the  twelve  special  appointments  specifically  the 
special  appointment  now  filled  by  the  President  of 
the  Student  Council. 

Cc)  The  chairman  will  be  responsible  for  represent- 
ing and  articulating  the  educational  and  political 
views  of  the  student  body  as  determined  by  the 
Union  Grand  Council. 

Cd)  The  chairman  shall  be  responsible  for  the  draw- 
ings up  of  agenda  and  providing  for  efficient  clerical 
support  services.  He  will  be  responsible  for  appoint- 
an  assistant  from  among  the  members  of  Union 
Grand  Council  to  help  him  carry  out  these  admin- 
istrative tasks. 

(e)  The  recall  of  the  chairman  may  be  accomplished 
in  either  one  of  the  following  two  manners, 
i.  By  a  majority  vote  on  an  appropriately  worded 
motion  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  Union 
Grand  Council  called  no  sooner  than  two  weeks 
after  the  receipt  of  a  petition  for  recall  signed  by 
at  least  ten  percent  of  the  Union  Grand  Council 
members. 

ii.  By  a  petition  of  recall  signed  by  at  least  300 
members  of  the  Carleton  University  Students  Assoc., 
Inc. 

5.  Meetings 

(a)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  hold  meetings 
at  least  once  every  three  weeks,  at  such  a  time  and 
place  as  determined  by  the  chairman.  Meetings  may 
also  be  called  on  petition  by  at  least  ten  percent 
of  the  Union  Grand  Council  members  and  presented 
to  the  chairman  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the 
desired  meeting. 

Cb)  Meetings  may  not  be  called  on  shorter  than  48 
48  hours  notice. 

(c)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  set  quorum  at  any 
figure  it  feels  equitable;  however,  quorum  is  not 
to  exceed  fifty  per  cent  plus  one  of  its  membership. 
Cd)  The  Union  Grand  Council  shall  solicit  applica- 
tions for  the  position  of  presiding  officer,  from 
among  students  who  are  not  departmental  or  faculty 
of  engineering  union  representatives. 

(e)  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the  basis  for 
procedure,  unless  varied  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
Union. 


ARTICLE  VI 

Constitutional  Amendment 
1.  A)  Article  I  and  II  of  the  Carleton  University  Student 
Union  may  only  be  changed  by  university-wide 
constitutional  referendum, 

B)  Any  other  articles  of  the  constitution  except  Article 

I,  tl  or  VI  (A)  may  be  changed  by  a  simple 
majority  of  the  Union  Grand  Council. 

C)  The  provision  of  Section  B  will  remain  in  force 
until  January  15,  1971  when  any  articles  of  the 
constitution  other  than  Article  I,  H  or  VI  (A) 
may  be  changed  only  by  a  2/3  majority  vote 
after  second  reading  of  the  amendment  at  a 
second  meeting  called  subsequent  to  the  meeting 
at   which  the  amandment  was  first  introduced. 


mm 
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This  is  the  first  of  four  pages  of 
The  Carleton  reprinting  the 
text  of  the  non-political  branch 
of  the  proposed  new  student 
government  structure 


ARTICLE  I  --  The  Organization 
ARTICLE  II  --  Membership 
ARTICLE  III  --  Authority 
ARTICLE  IV  --  Board  of  Directors 


Constitution  of  the 
Carleton  University  Students'  Association  Inc 


Constitution  of  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association  Inc. 


The  Organization 

1.  The  organization  shall  be  known  as  "The  Carleton 
University  Students'  Association  Inc."  For  conveni- 
ence, the  terms  "Students'  Association  Inc."  or 
"Association"  may  be  used  informally. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  as  staled  in  the 
letters  patent  incorporating  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association. 

3.  The  Students'  Association  and  its  Constitution  shall 
take  preference  over  all  other  student  organizations 
on  the  Rideau  River  campus  to  which  members  of 
the  Association  belong,  unless  otherwise  specified 
in  this  Constitution  or  its  by-laws. 

ARTICLE  II 

Membership 

1.  All  students  who  are  charged  aStudents'Association 
fee  shall  be  members  of  the  Association  and  are 
entitled  to  vote  for  all  positions  in  every  election 
held  by  the  Association  subject  to  any  restrictions 
which  may  be  found  in  the  Constitution  or  by-laws 
of  the  Association.  They  arealso eligible forelection 
to  any  position  on  the  Board  of  Directors  subject  to 
the  following  proviso  that  candidates  may  only  contest 
one  seat  in  any  one  election. 

2.  Such  friends  of  the  Students'  Association  as  may  be 
admitted  by  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors  shall  be 
honorary  members  of  the  Association. 

3.  In  determining  the  qualifications  of  electors,  the 
term  "student"  shall  be  defined  as  a  person  who  is 
registered  in  at  least  one  credit  course  at  Carleton 
University.  Each  student  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Association  shall  hold  this  position  during  the 
currency  of  his  registrations  at  Carleton  University 
and  shall  retain  same  for  a  period  of  6  months 
following  the  date  of  his  last  examination. 


Authority 

1.  The  legislative  and  administrative  authority  of  the 
Association  in  matters  of  services,  social  and  cultur- 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board  of  Directors" 
or  "Board"  may  be  used  informally.  The  Board  of 
Directors  is  not  to  be  and  will  not  attempt  to  be 
representative  of  the  Association's  political  or 
educational  viewpoints. 


2.  The  political  or  educational  viewpoints  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Carleton  University  will  be  expressed  by  the 
Carleton  University  Students'  Union.  The  Carleton 
University  Students'  Union  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
;'Union"  will  be  a  separate  body  governed  by  its  own 
Constitution.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  act  as 
agents  for  the  Students'  Union  in  matters  of  a 
financial  and  legal  nature. 

ARTICLE  rv 

Board  of  Directors 

1.  Membership 

CO  The  Board  shall  consist  of  five  elected  mem- 
bers: Chairman,  Director  of  Finance.  Director 
of  Administrative  Services,  Director  of  Activi- 
ties, Director  of  Communication, 
(ii)  The  Board  may  appoint  special  members  who 
may  introduce  or  second  motions  but  may  not 
vote. 

2.  Qualifications  for  Membership 

(a)  All  members  of  the  Board,  except  for  special 
members,  must  be  students  at  Carleton  Uni- 
versity. 

Cb)  In  the  event  that  at  a  minimum  of  three  of  the 
directors-elect  are  not  of  age  twenty-one  a 
member  of  the  association  over  twenty-one 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
for  each  such  member.  This  person  shall  act 
always  on  the  advice  of  the  corresponding 
directors. 

(c)  If  a  matter  should  come  before  the  directors 
and  the  member  appointed  to  vote  for  a  member 
under  twenty-one,  shall  be  of  the  opinion  that  this 
is  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  elected  member 
the  appointed  member  shall  forthwith  resign  and 
the  Board  of  Directors  shall  forthwith  appoint  a 
new  member  willing  to  act.  Insofar  only  as  the 
matter  shall  require  the  vote  of  the  member 
under  twenty-one,  it  shall  remain  in  abeyance 
until  the  new  appointment,  but  not  otherwise. 


Ca)  The  Board 

(i)  Nominations  for  the  Board  positions  must  be 
submitted  in  writing  to  the  Chief  Electoral 
Officer  not  later  than  one  week  before  the 
announced  opening  date  of  the  elections.  A 
nomination  must  be  signed  by  25  members  of 
the  Association.  A  nominee  shall  indicate  con- 
currence. 

(ii)  The  Chief  Electoral  Officer  shall  conduct  elec- 
elections  in  the  third  week  of  February. 

(iii)  All  voting  shall  be  my  secret  ballot.  Each 
member  of  the  Association  is  entitled  to  vote 
once  for  each  executive  position. 


(iv)  In  all  cases  the  candidate  receiving  the  largest 
number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected. 

(v)  In  cases  of  ties  or  vacancies,  by-elections  shall 
be  called  at  the  discretion  of  the  sitting  Board, 
which  may  decide  upon  an  interim  appointee. 

(vi)  If  a  vacancy  occurs  within  three  months  of  the 
expiration  of  a  term  of  office,  the  Board  may 
appoint  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
balance  of  the  unexpired  term. 

4.  Tenure  of  Office 

All  members  of  the  Board  shall  hold  office  from 
May  1st  of  the  year  they  are  elected  until  April 
30th  nf  the  next  year  or  until  they  resign  or  are 
imoeached;  whichever  occurs  first. 

5.  Officers  of  the  Board  of  Directors 

The  Board  shall  appoint,  from  outside  its  mem- 
bership, a  secretary  who  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  recording  and  publication  of  the  minute5 
of  all  Board  meetings. 

6.  Meetings 

(a)  All  meetings  of  the  Board  are  to  be  open  to 
the  public. 

Cb)  The  Board  must  address  the  Association's  mem- 
bership at  least  once  a  month  throughout  the 
calendar  year. 

(c)  Meetings  of  the  Board  may  be  called  on  one 
day's  notice: 

(i)  by  the  Chairman 

(ii)  by  petition  to  the  Chairman  by  any  otMr 
member  of  the  Board. 

(d)  Robert's  Rules  of  Order  shall  be  the#basi* 
for  procedure  unless  varied  by  the  Constituti0 
or  by-laws  of  the  Association. 

7.  Quorum 

Quorum  for  the  Board  shall  consist  of  the  Chairi^ 
plus  three  other  members  currently  holding  o'f> 


All  decisions  are  ratified  by  a  majority  of  tho 
Board  members  present  and  voting  unless otherWf 
required  by  the  Constitution  or  by-laws  of 
Association. 


'  Article  IV  Continued  on  following  page 
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Board  of  Directors  (continued) 
Financial 

-  Publications 

-  Activities  Society 


Power  and  Duties 

(a)  Chairman 

The  Chairman  shall: 

(i)  Be  chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Association. 

(ii)  Oversee  the  conduct  of  all  other  officers 
of  the  Association, 

(iii)  Represent  the  Association  at  official  func- 
tions in  accordance  with  Article  HI,  Section 

(ivj  Act  as  liaison  between  the  Association  and 
the  faculty  and  the  administration  in  ac- 
cordance with  Article  E,  Section  1. 
(v)  Act  as  signing  officer  of  the  Association 
upon  appointment  as  such  by  the  Trustees 
of  the  Corporation. 

Cvi)  Call  meetings  of  the  Board  and  set  the 


Cvii)  Appoint  in  conjunction  with  the  Students' 

Union  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer, 
(viii)  Take  a  maximum  of  one  course  in  the 
summer  term  and  take  one  course  only  in 
the  winter  term.  This  provision  shall  not 
come  into  force  until  May  1,  1970. 
(ix)  Be  employed  full-time  by  the  Association 
during  the  entire  term  of  office  at  a  salary 
to  be  determined  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Board  at  the  time  of  approval  of  the  An- 
nual Budget. 

(b)  Director  of  Finance 

The  Director  of  Finance  shall: 
(i)  Be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  all  monies 
of  the  Association. 

GO  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 

(iii)  Upon  their  appointment  as  signing  officers 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation,  sign, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Chairman  or  Director 
of  Administrative  Services,  all  cheques  is- 
sued by  the  Association  subject  to  Article 
III,  Section  2  and  Article  V,  Section  6. 

Civ)  Submit  to  the  membership  of  the  Association 
before  January  31st  an  interim  statement  of 
the  money  at  the  credit  of  the  Association  as 
of  December  31st  of  the  preceding  year. 

(0  Director  of  Administrative  Services 

The  Director  of  Administrative  Services  shall: 
0)  Be  responsible  for  all  committees  which  fall 
under  Article  in,  Section  1. 

(ii)  Prepare  monthly  reports  for  submission  to 
the  Board  on  the  activity  of  the  committees 
which  fall  within  his  domain. 

(iii)  Be  responsible  for  coordination  and  admin- 
istration of  the  Orientation  program  ?ji  con- 
junction with  the  Union  and  University 
Administration. 

Gv)  Act  as  signing  officer  of  the  Association 

upon  appointment  as  such  by  the  Trustees 

of  the  Corporation, 
(v)  Act  as  official  liaison  officer  between 

UCMC  and  Board, 
(vi)  Recommend,  for  the  Board's  approval,  such 

conference  delegates  as  fall  under  Article 

HI,  Section  1. 
vvii)  Be  responsible  to  the  Board  for  activities  of 

the  Athletic  Board. 

(t|)  Director  of  Activities 

The  Director  of  Activities  shall: 

(i)  Act  as  chairman  of  the  Activities  Society 
as  defined  in  Article  VH. 

(ii)  Sit  on  UCMC  Entertainment  Committee  as 
Chairman. 

(ui)  Be  responsible  for  planning  a  full  year's 
Activities  Calendar  for  the  Board's  ap- 
proval  by  August  31st  of  his  term. 

Uv)  Be  responsible  for  the  Board  for  activities 
of  the  Cultural  Committee. 

^  Director  of  Communications 

Jne  Director  of  Communications  shall: 
uj  Be  responsible  for  all  communication  media 

sponsored  by  the  Association  subject  to  the 

Provision  of  Article  VI,  Section  4. 
ui)  Be   reSp0nsi5]e   f0r   Handbook /Directory. 
V"U  Be  responsible  for  publicity  of  the  Board 

exclusive  of  Activities. 
UV)  Be  responsible  for  the  handling  of  public 

relations  in  matters  of  university  and  com- 

ti'inity  fund-raising  projects. 

^  General 

(0  Members  of  the  Board  may  introduce 
motions  in  accordance  with  the  aims 


GO  The  Board  may  enact,  by  a  majority  of 
those  present  and  voting,  changes  and 
additions  to  the  Constitution  or  by-laws 
of  the  Association  at  the  meetings  refer- 
red to  in  Article  IV,  6  (b). 

(b)  Financial 

(0  To  approve,  alter  or  reject  the  Budget, 
(n)  On  the  proposal  of  the  Board,  to  approve 
-  or  reject  any  item  of  expenditure  not 
provided  for  in  the  budget;  any  expendi- 
ture above  the  amount  previously  ap- 
proved for  an  item  in  the  budget, 
(iii)  To  require,   upon  two  weeks'  notice, 
an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
Association  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

(c)  Assistants  to  Directors 

The  Board  may  appoint  at  least  one  As- 
sistant to  Director  to  assist  each  member 
of  the  Board  in  the  execution  of  his  duties. 
ARTICLE  V 

Financial 


(a)  Each  member  of  the  Association  who  is  clas- 
sified as  a  full-time  student  shall  pay  an  annual 
Association  fee  of  twenty-seven  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  ($27.50).  Each  member  who  is  classified 
as  a  part-time  or  summer  student  shall  pay  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  ($2.50)  per  subject.  Each 
member  of  the  Association  who  is  classed  as  a 
graduate  student  shall  pay  an  annual  Association 
fee  of  fifteen  dollars  ($15.00)  (including  qualify- 
ing year,  Masters  and  Graduate  School  of  Journ- 
alism students). 

(b)  The  fee  prescribed  in  (a)  shall  be  collected  by 
the  Bursar  of  the  University  for  the  Association. 

2.  The  full-time  student  levy  will  be  divided  between 
the  Association  as  legislated  by  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  the  Student  Union,  Twenty-five  dol-' 
lars  and  fifty  cents  ($25.50)  will  be  apportioned  to 
the  Board  and  two  dollars  ($2.00)  to  the  Student 
Union.  It  will  be  up  to  each  of  the  organizations  to 
legislate  their  fee  levy  independently. 

3.  a)  The  Board  shall  have  legislative  authority  over 

all  monies  and  property,  however  acquired,  of 
the  Association, 
b)  All  monies  received  by  the  Association  shall  be 
disbursed  by  the  Trustee  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  defraying  of  expenses  which  arc  in  accordance 
with  the  appropriations  made  by  the  Board  and  the 
Union. 

4.  There  shall  be  a  Finance  Commission  responsible 
for  the  Board  consisting  of  the  Chairman,  Director 
of  Finance,  Assistant  Director  of  Finance  and 
additional  students  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Board.  ■  ,  , 

5.  The  Director  of  Finance  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  a  summer  budget  for  the  period 
March  15  to  October  31,  not  later  than  May  15, 
and  Tor  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  the  year 
beginning  March  15,  not  later  than  five  (5)  weeks 
after  the  first  day  of  classes  in  the  winter  session. 
He  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  presentation 
of  any  recommendations  to  the  Board  concerning 
the  raising  and  disbursing  of  monies. 

6  All  monies  received  by  the  Association  shall  be 
*  deposited  in  a  chartered  bank  in  the  name  of  the 

Students'  Association  of  Carleton  University.  AH 
disbursements  shall  be  made  by  cheque  on  tins 
account.  All  cheques  shall  require  the  signature 
of  the  Director  of  Finance,  or,  in  his  absence,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Administrative  Services,  upon 
their  respective  appointments  as  signing  officers 
by  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation. 

7  The  Director  of  Finance  shall  submit  a  profit  and 
'  loss  statement  for  the  previous  fiscal  year  to  the 

Board  before  the  year's  budget  is  presented  to 
them. 


ARTICLE  VI 


Publications 


1.  The  following  shallbepublicationsof  the  Association: 

(a)  The  Carleton 

(b)  The  Raven 

(c)  The  Handbook 

(d)  The  Directory 

(e)  The  Halcyon  - 

(f )  Such  other  publications  for  which  the  Board  may 
provide. 


2.  Staff 

(a)  The  staff  of  each  publication  shall  consist  of  the 
Editor-in-Chief  and  such  other  persons  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

(b)  The  Editor-in-Chief  of  each  publication  is  re- 
sponsible for  its  content  and  management. 

(c)  Each  Editor-in-Chief  shall  be  appointed  by  and 
removable  by  the  Board.  The  Board  shaU attempt 
to  make  appointments  for  the  succeeding  aca- 
demic year  by  April  30. 

(d)  It  shall  be  the  responsibUity  of  each  Editor- 
in-Chief  to  maintain  a  high  literary  standard, 
to  encourage  student  journalism,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  means  for  the  expression  of  opinion  in 
the  university  community. 

3.  Financing 

The  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  shall  disburse 
funds  for  each  publication  in  accordance  with  ap- 
propriations made  by  the  Board. 

4.  The  Carleton 

(a)  Opinions  expressed  in  the  editorial  colums  of 
The  Carleton  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
Editor-En-Chief  and  should  not  be  construed 
as  representing  the  official  attitude  of  the 
Association. 

(b)  A  Board  Member  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
activities  of  The  Carleton  except  by  the  fol- 
lowing method: 

If  three  or  more  Board  Members,  including  the 
Directoi  of  Communications,  consider  The  Carl- 
eton to  contain  undesirable  material,  the  Board 
or  Board  Members  may  through  their  own  action, 
delay  circulation  24  hours,  during  which  time  a 
quorum  of  Board  must  meet  to  warn  or  advise 
the  Editor-in-Chief  or,  in  hisabsence.amember 
of  the  Editorial  Board.  The  advice  of  the  Board 
may  be  accepted  or  rejected. 


Activities  Society 

1.  General  Purpose 

The  Activities  Society  is  responsible  only  to  the 
Board  in  its  legislative  and  administrative  powers. 
It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  general  social  activi- 
ties of  the  Itideau  River  campus.  In  doing  this,  it 
takes  on  the  responsibility  of  providing  the  students 
of  Carleton  University  with  the  most  successful  social 
events  as  possible. 

2.  Legislative 

(a)  Powers  and  Decisions 

(0  The  legislative  powers  of  the  Activities 
Society  shall  be  vested  in  its  executive, 
(ii)  The  executive  shall  consist  of  the  Director 
of  Activities,  one  designated  representative 
from  each  of  the  certified  Undergraduate 
Societies  on  campus;  and  the  Clubs'  Chair- 
man. 

Gii)  For  the  purpose  of  passing  legislation,  a 
quorum  shall  consist  of  fifty  percent  of  the 
Activities  Society  Executive  plus  one  other 
member  of  the  Activities  Society  Executive. 

(iv)  Each  executive  member  shall  have  one  vote, 
a  tie  will  be  decidea  in  favour  of  the 
Director  of  Activities. 

(v)  The  Assistant  Director  of  Finance  and  the  Pub- 

licity Director  shall  act  as  ex-officio  mem- 
bers at  ail  meetings. 

(vi)  The  Executive  shall  have  power  to  resolve 
any  conflicts  which  may  come  before  it. 

(vii)  Any  unresolved  conflicts  resulting  from  a 
decision  may  be  taken  by  any  member  to 
the  Board  for  re-consideration. 

(b)  Offices  and  Duties 

G)  The  Director  of  Activities  shaU: 

A/  Act  as  liaison  between  the  Activities 

Society  and  the  Board. 
B/  Along  with  the  Clubs'  Chairman  approve 
all  club  constitutions  which  meet  the 
minimum  requirements  for  certi- 
fication, 

C/  Act  as  Chairman  in  meetings  of  the 
Executive  of  the  Activities  Society. 


Continued  overleaf 
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ARTICLE  VII 
ARTICLE  VIII 


Activities  Society 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws  of  the  Association 


D/  On  or  before  April  1st  of  each  fiscal 
year  call  a  meeting  of  all  the  certified 
clubs  on  campus  for  the  election  of  a 
Clubs'  Chairman. 

E/  Be  responsible  for  calling  a  minimum 
of  one  meeting  per  month  of  the  Exe- 
cutive. 

(ii)  Each  single  Representative  of  their  re- 
spective Undergraduate  Society  shall: 
A/  Be  an  elected  executive  member  des- 
ignated by  their  respective  Society. 
B/  Act  as  liaison  between  the  Activities 
Society  and  their  respective  Under- 
graduate Society. 
C/  Be  responsible  in  a  quorum  with  the 
Director  of  Activities  and  the  Clubs' 
Chairman  for  initiating  legislative  pol- 
icy for  the  Activities  Society. 
D/  Be  responsible  in  a  quorum  with  the 
Director  of  Activities  and  the  Clubs' 
Chairman  for  resolving  any  conflicts 
which  may  come  before  it. 
E/  Attend  regularly  the  meetings  convened 
by  the  Director  of  Activities. 

Ciii)  The  Clubs'  Chairman  shall: 

A/  Be  elected  by  a  quorum  of  at  least  one 
half  of  the  executive  representatives 
of  the  certified  clubs  on  campus. 

B/  Act  in  the  interests  of  the  certified 
clubs  on  campus  as  their  liaison  with 
the  Activities  Society. 

C/  Work  along  with  the  Director  of  Fi- 
nance in  determining  the  allocation  of 
Clubs  funds  granted  from  the  Board's 
budget. 

D/  Along  with  the  Director  of  Activities 
approve  all  club  constitutions  which 
meet  the  minimum  requirements  for 
certification. 

E/  Be  responsible  for  calling  a  minimum 
of  one  meeting  per  month  of  all  the 
clubs  on  campus. 

3.  Administrative 

(i)  The  Social  Events  Committee  shall: 

A/  Be  composed  of  the  representative  of  each 
undergraduate  Society  comprising  the  Executive 
the  Activities  Society  and/or  the  Director  of 
Activities. 

B/  Be  responsible  for  the  planning  and  organi- 
zation of  all  the  social  activities  to  be  man- 
aged through  the  Activities  Society  for  each 
year. 

C/  Be  empowered  to  appoint  whatever  chairmen 
or  assistants  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  their  programme. 

D/  Each  number  of  the  Executive  be  responsible 
for  his  respective  Societies'  activities  for  the 
year. 

E/  Work  with  the  Programme  Adviser  for  all 
social  events,  bookings  and  implementation  of 
programme. 

F/  Present  a  budget  at  least  one  month  in  advance 
of  each  proposed  activity. 

(ii)  The  Publicity  Director  shall: 

A/  Be  appointed  by  the  Executive  of  the  Activi- 
ties Society. 

B/  Be  empowered  to  appoint  whatever  assistants 

may  be  deemed  necessary  for  his  programme. 
C/  Be  responsible  for  all  the  publicity  required 

by  the  Social  Events  Committee. 
D/  Be  responsible  for  the  publicity  regulations 

on  campus   in  accordance  with  the  Board. 
E/  Act  as  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Executive 

at  all  meetings. 

(iii)  Assistant  Director  of  Finance  shall: 

A/  Be  responsible  to  the  Activities  Society  for 

all  monies  of  the  Society. 
B/  Act  as  Chairman  of  the  Activities  Finance 

Commission. 
C/  Act  as  liaison  between  the  Activities  Society 

and  the  Board  in  matters  of  budgeting  and 

finance. 

D/  Submit  to  the  Executive  of  the  Activities 
Society  a  form?!  statement  of  the  proposed 
expenditures  and  estimated  revenue  sources 
for  each  academic  year  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 1  of  that  year. 

E/  Submit  to  the  Board  an  interim  financial 
statement  or  the  Activities  Society  no  later 
than  January  31  of  each  academic  year. 

F/  Be  responsible  to  the  Activities  Society  for 
those  entrepreneurial  activities  within  its  jur- 
isdiction. 


Civ)  Finances 

A/  The  finances  for  the  yearly  social  events  to 
to  be  run  by  the  Activities  Society  shall  be 
composed  of: 

a)  a  yearly  amount  allotted  by  the  Board  as 
per  Article  V  Section  5 

b)  a  yearly  amount  allotted  by  the  Board  as 
per  Article  V  Section  5  specifically  for 
Club  activities 

c)  a  yearly  grant  from  each  of  the  Under- 
graduate Societies  on  or  before  October 
1  of  each  academic  year  to  be  held  in 
trust  by  the  Students'  Association. 

B/  The  Director  of  Finance  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  financial  accounting  of  the  Activities 
Society. 

C/  All  profits  incurred  by  social  events  by  any 
one  of  Undergraduate  Society  and/or  the  Board 
or  any  certified  organization  which  has  had 
its  budget  approved  by  the  Executive  shall  be 
divided  on  a  75%-25%  basis;  with  the  latter 
25%  being  held  on  account  by  the  Board 
and  the  former  75%  remitted  to  that  respective 
organization. 

D/  All  disbursements  for  the  Activities  Society 
shall  be  made  as  per  Article  V  Section  6 
upon  the  request  of  the  Assistant  Director  of 
Finance. 

E/  There  shall  be  an  Activities  Finance  Com- 
mission responsible  to  the  Activities  Society 
consisting  of  the  Director  of  Activities,  the 
Assistant  Director  of  Finance,  Clubs'Chairman, 
and  additional  students  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Activities  Society. 

F/  All  budgets  received  must  be  approved  by  the 
Activities  Finance  Commission. 

G/  Any  certified  organization  on  campus  which 
does  not  submit  a  budget  or  receive  approval 
of  its  social  event(s)  by  the  Executive  and 
charges  admission  to  the  general  student 
body  (but,  which  has  not  conflicted  with  the 
previous  scheduling  of  events)  shall  divide 
any  profits  with  the  Activities  Society  on  a 
50%-50%  basis. 

H/  In  compliance  with  'G"  above  any  losses 
incurred  through  this  procedure  shall  be  the 
sole  responsibility  of  that  respective  organ- 
ization. 


1.  (a)  General 

The  purpose  of  clubs  on  campus  is  to  represent 
the  specific  interest  sector  of  its  members.  This 
interest  sector  is  contained  in  the  purpose  as 
outlined  in  its  respective  constitution.  The  organ- 
ization and  operation  of  the  club  is  to  further 
that  purpose  provided  that  it  does notact contrary 
to  the  interests  of  the  Students'  Association.  By 
nature,  it  is  a  non-profit  organization. 

Cb)  It  is  required  for  certification  that: 

Ci)  A  written  constitution  is  presented  with  a 
clearly  defined  purpose  of  the  proposed 
club. 

Cii)  Club  membership  be  opentoallmembcrs 
of  the  Association. 

(iii)  No  initiation  rites  are  incurred  by  any 
of  its  members. 

(iv)  All  student  members  of  the  club  are 
eligible  for  executive  office  in  the  said 
club  by  the  process  of  annual  election. 

(v)  No  discriminatory  conflict  will  be  en- 
countered by  the  proposed  club. 

(vi)  The  club  constitution  be  signed  by  the 
Clubs'  Chairman  and  Director  of  Ac- 
tivities. 

(c)  Application   for   financial  support  requires 
that: 

(i)  The  subjections  of  Article  VII,  Section 
4  (b)  be  complied  with. 

(ii)  A  $1.00  minimum  membership  fee  per 
member  be  collected. 

(d)  Approved  Certification 

(i)  Any  club  certified  by  Article  VII,  Sec- 
tion 3(b)  may  use  the  facilities  of  the 
Students'  Association  and  of  the  Uni- 
versity; such  use  being  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution  or  by- 
laws of  the  Association  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Director  of  Activities, 
(ii)  Certified  clubs  shall  conduct  them- 
selves in  accordance  with  their  con- 
stitutions and  shall  present  copies  of 
all  amendments  of  their  constitutions 


to  the  Clubs'  Chairman  and  Directors 
Activities  as  well  as  a  current  cc-dv  t 
their  constitutions  each  October. 

(e)  Revocation  of  Certification 

Any  member  of  the  Students'  Association 
may  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  c\£> 
Chairman  and/or  the  Director  of  Actta 
ties  any  complaints  that  a  certified  club 
or  body  is  violating  its  club  constitution 
or  the  Constitution  and/or  by-laws  of  tta 
Association.  Such  complaints  will  be  in 
vestigated  by  the  Clubs'  Chairman  and/or 
Director  of  Activities  which  shall  report 
to  the  Boards  Revocation  shall  require  a 
majority  vote  of  the  Board. 

2.  Financial 

(a)  The  Assistant  Director  of  Finance  shall  be 
financial  adviser  to  all  clubs  and  societies 

(b)  The  Clubs*  Chairman  will  work  inaccordance 
with  the  Deputy  Finance  Commissioner  for  the 
allocation  of  monies   for  Clubs '  budgets. 

(c)  The  Assistant  Director  of  Finance  shali 
have  the  power  to  require  a  financial  state- 
ment  at  any  time  from  a  club  or  society, 

(d)  Every  request  by  a  club,  society  or  group 
of  the  Association  for  an  appropriation  of 
Association  funds  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
budget  signed  by  the  responsible  executive 
members  of  the  club  giving  details  of  the 
manner  in  which  such  an  appropriation  would 
be  expended.  These  requests  will  not  be 
accepted  later  than  four  weeks  after  (he 
first  day  of  classes  in  the  fall  term  of  the 
winter  session  unless  deemed  necessary  b 
the  Assistant  Director  of  Finance. 

(e)  Three  weeks  before  the  first  final  exam- 
ination in  the  winter  session  a  member  of  the 
executive  of  each  club  or  society  of  the 
Association  shall  deliver  to  the  Director  of 
Finance  a  statement  of  income  and  expendi- 
tures for  the  year  ended  March  14,  a  banh 
pass  book  if  such  club  or  society  has  a  bank 
account  in  its  name.  Any  unused  funds  in  such 
an  account  shall  be  held  in  trust  and  shall 
pass  io  the  Association  if  the  club  or  society 
is  not  resumed  in  two  years. 

(f)  All  disbursements  for  clubs  shall  be  made 
as  per  Article  V  Section  6  upon  the  request 
of  the  Assistant  Director  of  Finance. 

(g)  Neither  the  Activities  Society  nor  the  Stu- 
dents' Association  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  debts  incurred  by  a  club, 
society  or  group  without  the  prior  approval 
of  that  respective  body. 

3.  Reconsideration 


Any  conflicts  unsatisfactorily  resolved  by  ^ 
Finance  Commission,  the  Clubs'  Chairman,  °[ 
the  Director  of  Activities  may  be  taken  by  ^ 
member  of  the  Students'  Association  to  '  * 
Board  for  reconsideration. 


the 


ARTICLE  VIII 


Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws  of  the  Association 

1.  Amendment  by  Vote  of  Members  of  the  Association' 

(a)  An  amendment  may  be  presented  to  the  Board 
on  petition  of  one-quarter  of  the  members  of 
Association. 

(b)  Unless  such  a  proposal  is  enacted  by  the  B 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  a  referendum  a™01* 
all  the  members  of  the  Association,  no 
than  one  month  after  its  presentation.    _     .  jj, 

(c)  A  proposed  amendment  shall  be  published  ; 
The  Carleton  at  least  two  weeks  before 
referendum  is  held.  .  -  ii 

(d)  An  amendment  is  enacted  if  It  j-eceivet^ 
two-thirds  majority  provided  at  least  o"6"!,^ 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  have  vo  f 

(e)  If  enacted,  an  amendment  shall  come  into 
one  week  after  the  referendum. 


Continued  on  the  following  page 
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ARTICLE  IX  --  By-laws 

ARTICLE  X  --  Impeachment  Procedures 

ARTICLE  XI  Interpretation 

BY-LAWS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CENTRE  MANAGEMENT  COMMITTEE 


Student  Union  Structure  as  relates  to  NUG 


ARTICLE  IX 


By-Laws 


The  Board  may  at  any  time  add  to  this  constitution 

by  means  of  by-laws.  These  by-laws  shall  deal  with  _ 

such  subjects  and  decisions  as  are  not  of  sufficient  Uranu  Council  would 

importance  to  be  embodied  in  the  constitution,  but  formulate  TJ-wide  stu- 

which  it  seems  desirable  to  have  in  a  permanent  dent  policy  in  educa- 

form.  tion. 


Student  Union  executive 


2,  By-laws  shall  become  binding  upon  being  passed 
'  by  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  present 

and  voting  at  each  of  two  successive  meetings. 

3,  The  text  of  all  new  by-laws  is  to  be  printed  in 
the  first  issue  of  The  Carleton  which  appears 
after  the  first  reading. 

4,  Amendments  and  additions  to  by-laws  in  existence 
shall  be  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  by- 
laws themselves  ware  created. 


ARTICLE  X 


Impeachment  Procedure 


Impeachment  procedure  may  be  initiated  by  a  petition 
of  750  members  of  the  Association. 


ARTICLE  XI 


Interpretation 


President  would  sit  as 
appointed  member  of 
Senate. 

Executive  subject  to 
recall  of  both  reps  & 
full  U  student  const- 
uency. 


Sub- committee 

deal  with  education  and 
wider  political  issues. 


Plenary  of  all  NUG  reps  in  the 
University  (Grand  Council) 


In  this  Constitution  and  in  all  delated  by-laws  here- 
after passed,  unless'  it  is  specifically  denied,  any 
reference  to  "The  Students'  Association",  "The  As- 
sociation" or  "The  Carleton  University  Students' 
Association  Inc."  shall  be  read  as  referring  to  that 
part  of  the  University  now  known  as  the  Rideau  River 
Campus,  that  is  to  say,  excluding  Division  3  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  known  commonly  as  St.  Patrick's 
College. 

By-Law  No.  3  -  University  Centre 

Lrticle  1 

The  operation  and  administration  of  the  University 
Centre  shall  be  vested  in  the  Carleton  University 
Students'  Association  Inc. 

ARTICLE  2 

A-  Policy  for  the  University  Centre  shall  be  made 
by  a  University  Centre  Management  Committee 
or  informally  U.C.M.C.  This  Committee  will  be 
responsible  for  the  administration,  programs  and 
all  facilities  (commerical  and  otherwise)  with  the 
Centre. 

B-  The  UCMC  shall  consist  of  seven  (7)  elected 
members  as  follows:  Four  (4)  students,  one  CD 
faculty  member,  one  (1)  member  representing 
maintenance /clerical  services,  one  (1)  Alumni 
member.  The  Executive  Director  will  sit  as  ex- 
officio  member  of  the  UCMC  as  will  the  five  (5) 
Directors  of  the  Students'  Association. 

c-  With  effect  for  January  1971  election  for  the 
Presently  appointed  UCMC  positions  will  com- 
mence. 

ART1CLE  3 

A'  TJie  UCMC  will  have  fiscal  autonomy  within  the 
I'mits  set  by  budgets  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
111  consultation  with  the  Director  of  Finance  and 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

B*  The  Board  after  approving  the  University  Centre 
budgets  shall  disburse  funds  for  the  University 
J-entre  Management  Committee  in  accordance  with 
appropriations  of  the  budget  and  upon  the 
authorization  of  the  Executive  Director. 

C'  The  Board  shall  be  responsible  to  provide  for 
sufficient  funds  for  the  operation  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre  (exclusive  of  rents  and  other 
charges). 

ARt*cle4 

disphUCMc  shal1  be  responsible  for  engaging  and 
C^j^ing  the  Executive  Director  of  the  University 


all  NUG  department  reps  are 
automatically  members  of  their 
Faculty  Board. 

Faculty  plenary  would  allow 
them  to  exchange  views. 

Ad  hoc  exuctive  to  arrange 
meetings,  coordinate  comm- 
ittees . 


Plenary  of  NUG  reps 


Departmental  Union 


Department 


Structural  Model  Carleton  University  Students  Association  (Inc.) 
Board  of  Directors 


Activities 

Chairman 

Admin. 

Commune . 

Finance 

-  Directors  elected  by  entire  student  body 

.  Some  will  be  full  time  paid 

■  Will  provide  SERVICES  for  student  body 


n 


-  Will  be  responsible  to  some  degree 
of !  UCMC  i 

-  will  sit  as  ex-officio  on  UCMC 


University  Centre  Management  Committee 


5  student  members 

j     4  from  University 

community 

-  5  student  members  elected  by  entire  student  body 

-  only  'A  members  up  for  election  at  any  one  time  in  order  to  ensure  continuity 


The  preceding  five  pages  of  The  Carleton  contained  the  text  of  the 
two  proposed  new  constitutions,  which  will  either  be  accepted  or 
rejected  by  students  in  a  general  referendum  January  19  and  20. 

The  constitutions  are  printed  as  required  by  the  present 
constitution.  We  hope  you  have  engaged  them,  and  look  forward  to 

your  comments. 
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Faculty-designed 
green-houses 
hope  to  attract 
top  notch 
researchers 


After  four  years  and  $2,000,000 
Carleton's  new  controlled  envir- 
onment laboratories  are  a  working 
reality. 

The  biology  department  needed 
more  greenhouse  space  to  grow 
plant  material  for  biology  classes 
and  to  provide  a  controlled  en- 
vironment for  research  after  the 
exhaustion  of  space  in  the  labs 
atop  the  Tory  building. 

With  11,000  square  feet  under 
glass,  the  new  greenhouses  pro- 
vide temperature  control  to  plus 
or  minus  one  degree  as  well  as 
controlled  light  and  humidity. 
Temperatures  can  be  kept  up  to  80 
degrees  even  in  the  Canadian 
winter. 

The  laboratory  was  almost  com- 
pletely designed  by  the  faculty  as 
the  architect  didn't  have  the  spec- 


ialized knowledge  nece  ssary,  ac- 
cording to  Dr0  Je  A.  Webb,  co- 
ordinator of  the  project. 

The  university  group  got  advice 
from  the  department  of  agricul- 
ture and  financial  aid  from  the 
department  of  university  affairs. 

The  only  major  problem  so  far 
has  been  getting  the  bugs  out  of  the 
machinery,  according  to  Dr.  Webb. 
He  says  it  will  take  about  a  year 
to  perfect  those. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  the  new 
laboratory  went  for  mechanical 
and  electrical  equipment  such  as 
the  controlled  environment  rooms. 
These  cabinets  have  no  glass  and 
therefore  plants  in  them  do  not  get 
sunlight  but  temperature,  light,  and 
humidity  can  be  even  more  tightly 
controlled  than  inthegreenhouses. 

The  controlled  environment  cab- 
inets, offices,  laboratories,  and 


basements  add  another  i 
square  feet  to  the  spaCe  f  %| 
greenhouses.  ^  %f 

Since  the  official  openin? 
tember  25,  by  Prof.  Thima 
the  university  of  CaliW," *  I 
Santa  Cruz,  many  tours  have  1  5 
made  through  the  buildings  b  ^  I 
public  to  view  the  three  pe^"16! 
nent  environments;  temperat^l 
tropical  and  desert.  More  ^  I 
400  species  of  plants  are  in11 1 
collection.  n  §t  I 

Future  plans,  says  Dr.  Webb  I 
elude  expansion  to  include  al  •  I 


and  arctic  flora. 
He  also  hopes  that  the  cont 
environment  laboratory's  con 
ient  site,  near  to  the  Nat/^'l 
Science  Library  and  other10"51 1 
search  facilities,  will  attract  ?*l 

 * —  — — i — ^v9ll 


more  top-notch  scientists 
leton  University, 


10  Car. 


Talk  over  your  future 
with  the  Bell  employment 
reps  when  they  visit  your 
campus  on 

JAN.  20  &  21 

GRADS-TO-BE-IIM : 

SCIENCE- 

COMMERCE  •  ARTS  • 

(Also  Class  of  '71  for  Summer  employment) 


Ask  fll  '/our  Placement  Office 
for  infuNVidtivu  bookieis  and 
arrange  for  an  interview  now ! 


BelS  Canada 


Residence  Sponsors 


Mardi  Gras" 


January  24,  1970 

9:00  p.m. 


Commons  Green  &  Purple  Rooms 


Featuring 


Whiskey  Howl  and  Marc  Tymes 

Couples  $5.00  Singles  $3.00 


Masks  Compulsory 


Costumes  Encouraged 
Prizes  for: 

Most  Original  Most  Humorous  &  Most  Elegant  Costumes 


OPEN  MEETING,  Th.  A,  12:40 
To  Discuss  Council  Resignations. 


,uo«s  1 


ItieP 


A970 


Catted 


1\ 


!«1 


into  *e  ^  ,  „01tl  to  W>° 


sent 


3^atV^.ttono£ft°e- 


invito 


THE 

COMMUNITY  OF  BAHA'U'LLAH 

an  evening  of  colour,  light 
sound,  coffee,  &  conversation. 

NO  CHARGE 


The  Salon, 
National  Arts  Centre, 

7:30  p.m.  January  12  and 
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Capital  punishment  is  out 

Canadian  murder  rate  is  rising 


Canada's  murder  rate  rose  during 
the  first  year  of  the  five-year  test 
period  for  partial  abolition  of  the 
death  penalty. 

Figures  from  the  Dominion  Bur- 
eau of  Statistics  show  the  number 
of  arrests  for  murder  rose  to 
1.8  per  100,000  population  in  1968 
from  1.6  in  1967. 

But  politicians  who  voted  on  the 
controversial  bill  two  years  ago 
are  divided  as  to  whether  *he  in- 
crease is  related  to  the  move 
away  from  capital  punishment, 

Barry  Mather  (NDP-SurreyXone 
oi  the  early  advocates  of  aboli- 
tion for  a  trial  period,  says  the 
figures  are  not  conclusive  proof 
for  or  against  permanent  abolition. 

"My  interest  is  to  save  life," 
he  says,  "If  we  can  do  so  by 
retaining  the  death  penalty,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  do  so.  But  if 
we  can't  save  life,  let's  get  rid 
of  it." 

Mr.  Mather  at  one  time  was  an 
abolitionist  but  has  now  become 
a  "suspensionist".  He  said  that 
a  five-year  trial  period  is  not 
sufficient  to  determine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  suspension  and 
that  another  five-year  period  would 
be  necessary  before  a  final  de- 
cision is  made. 

Max  Saltsman  (NDP- Waterloo), 
who  remains  an  abolitionist,  ar- 
gues that  retention  of  capital  pun- 
ishment will  not  deter  crime. 


"The  problem  lies  at  the  root 
and  we  must  examine  the  root. 
The  answer  is  not  capital  pun- 
ishment, it  is  not  the  most  effici- 
ent deterrent. ' ' 

Tom  Bell  (PC-Saint  John-Albert) 
voted  for  retention  but  says  capital 
punishment  should  be  used  rarely. 

"It  is  appropriate  to  have  capital 
punishment  from  apractical  stand- 
point and  use  it  in  extreme  cases 
as  in  mass  murder  or  in  heinous 
cases," 

The  House  of  Commons  had  de- 
bated capital  punishment  three 
times  since  1960.  The  last  oc- 
casion was  in  1967  when  the  reso- 
lution calling  for  partial  abolition 
was  passed. 

Since  Confederation,  701  people 
have  been  hanged,  13  of  them 
women. 

Under  the  Diefenbaker  govern- 
ment there  were  52  commutations 
and  14  hangings. 

Under  the  Pearson  government 
there  were  27  commutations  of 
persons  sentenced  to  death,  but 
no  hangings.  The  last  two  hang- 
ings in  Canada  were  on  December 
11,  1962. 

The  country  appears  in  fact,  if 
not  in  law,  to  have  disposed  already 
of  the  death  penalty. 

The  present  bill  abolished  death 
for  murderer,  except  in 
the  case  of  murder  of  police  of- 
ficers, prison  guards  and  other 
employees  of  the  same  category, 
acting  in  the  course  of  their  duties. 


Figures  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
indicate  that  the  crime  rate  is  increasing.  The 
figures  below  are  calculated  on  the  number  of  people 
per  100,000  population  in  Canada  who  have  been 
arrested  for  the  indicated  crimes. 


1962 

1967 

1968 

Murder 

capital 

1.0 

1.6 

1.8 

noncapital 

0.4 

Attempted  murder 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

Manslaughter 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

Rape 

3.8 

4.5 

5.0 

Wounding 

8.2 

5.9 

7.3 

Assault 

180.3 

340.9 

3743 

Robbery 

32.1 

41.6 

47.1 

Breaking  &  entering 

532.3 

688.0 

814.6 

Narcotics  Control  Act 

5.0 

14.9 

26.8 

by  Lilians  Sarda  - 


Government  seek  alternative    to  the  noose 
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In  prison:  official  violence 


by  Jean  Leung 

orison  whipping  is  a  barely- 
.  -uised  homosexual  assault,  in 
?hp  opinion  of  John  R.  Seeley. 
formal*  chairman  of  sociology  at 
York  University,  Toronto. 
The  Canadian  sociologist,  now 
Jth  *e  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions,  Santa 
Barbara,  California,  wrote  an 
f~^cje  in  Canadian  Welfare  con- 
demning the  use  of  the  strap  and 
cat  of  nine  tails. 

He  considers  it  the  only  legiti- 
mate outlet  to  a  massively  for- 
bidden pleasure,  rather  than  a 
deterrent. 

The  damage  done  to  prisoners 
by  flogging  is  physically  severe 
and  psychologically  permanent, 
ffhile  damage  to  those  who  ad- 
minister the  whip  is  more  subtle. 
He  calls  it  an  act  of  sado- 
masochism. 


For  sex  crimes 

The  Canadian  Criminal  Code  al- 
lows judges  to  prescribe  whipping 
cases  of  rape  and  attempted 
rape,  sexual  intercourse  with  fe- 
males under  14,  indecent  assault 
on  male  or  female,  incest,  either 
choking  or  using  drugs  on  a  victim 
who  attempts  to  resist  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime,  robbery  and 
armed  burglary. 

Most  of  the  offences  listed  are 
sexual  ones,  presumably  carried 
out  during  an  emotionally  aroused 
state  or  as  result  of  a  disordered 
mind. 

The  cat  of  nine  tails  is  used 
across  the  back  of  prisoners.  Last 
year  Canadian  judges  ordered  it 
used  as  punishment  four  times. 
Both  the  Penitentiary  and  the 
Prisons  and  the  Reformatories 
Act  allow  the  commissioner  to 
authorize  the  use  of  strap  for 
prison  mutiny  or  assaulton  guards. 


Flesh  torn 

The  prisoner's  pants  are  taken 
down  and  the  strap,  or  paddle,  is 
administered  across  his  bare 
backside.  The  heavy  leather  is 
perforated  so  that  the  flesh  is 
drawn  up  and  torn  with  each  stroke. 
Usually,  a  man  cannot  take  more 
than  a  few  strokes  at  a  time. 

A.  M,  Kirkpatrick,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  John  Howard  Society 
of  Ontario,  feels  very  strongly 
against  this  type  of  punishment, 
to  an  article  on  corporal  punish- 
ment (Canadian  Welfare,  Vol.  44, 
No.  4),  he  calls  it  an  obsolete  and 
"■effective  method  of  correcting 
criminal  behaviour. 


He  finds  it  manifestly  unsound 
for  a  man  to  bewhippedbyofficers 
who  are  supposed  to  be  his  ex- 
amples and  guides  to  social  re- 
habilitation and  emphasizes  this 
by  quoting  Article  5  of  the  Uni- 
versal Dec  la  rationrf  Human  Rights: 
"No  one  shall  be  subjected  to 
torture  or  to  cruel,  inhuman  or 
degrading  treatment  or 
punishment." 

A  spokesman  for  the  John  Howard 
Society  in  Ottawa  said  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick, now  in  Toronto,  main- 
tains the  same,  if  not  stronger 
views  as  when  he  wrote  the  article 
last  summer. 

Physical  punishmentdebasesboth 
the  recipient  and  administrator. 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick  suggests  it  be 
replaced  by  group  therapy  or  medi- 
cal sedation, 

Ontario  banned  corporal  punish- 
ment in  1960,  but  the  strap  is 
still  used  in  the  prisons  of  most 
provinces. 

John  R.  Griffin,  executive  di- 
rector of  Canadian  Mental  Health 
Association,  Toronto,  feels  that 
a  complete  change  in  social  at- 
titudes toward  correction  and  re- 
form is  needed  if  the  strap  is  to 
be  replaced  by  training,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation. 

This  is  difficult  because  of  the 
deep-rooted  and  unwitting  fears 
and  hates  in  society  which  readily 
mobilize  and  express  against  any 
scapegoat.  He  calls  for  a  move 
toward  a  more  rational  attitude. 


From  punishment  to  protection 


Why  did  James  Thomas  Kelly  of  Toronto  hang  him- 
self in  his  Kingston  penitentiary  cell  16  days  be- 
fore his  3-1/2  year  term  was  to  end  in  March,  1968? 
Why  were  there  three  such  deaths  in  three  months 
in  the  same  penitentiary? 

Why  were  54  Guelph  prisoners  involved  in  a  sit-in 
Protest  forced,  in  groups  of  four,  to  run  a  gauntlet 
of  club-wielding  guards  in  May,  1968? 

These  are  questions  which  may  never  be  answered 
satisfactorily.  But  recommendations  by  the  Ouimet 
committee  on  corrections  may  reduce  prison  violence 
10  a  minimu-n  if  followed  up,  says  a  spokesman 
for  the  John  Howard  Society  in  Ottawa. 

The  Ouimet  committee  first  began  its  study  of 
Canadian  penal  institutions  in  June,  1965.  It  completed 
"s  work  this  year  and  released  its  report  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Richard  Hayes,  assistant  deputy  minister  of  the 
justice  department,  said  the  government  has  already 
?et  up  a  committee  to  study  the  report.  It  is  dif- 
"cult  to  say  how  many  of  its  recommendations  will 
be  accepted  at  this  stage,  but  the  government  re- 
action to  it  seems  favourable,  he  said. 


W  D  Reeves  of  the  National  Parole  Board  pointed 
out' that  some  of  its  recommendations  have  already 
been  or  are  in  the  process  of  being  implemented, 
particularly  where  his   department   is  concerned. 

The  Ouimet  report,  about  500  pages  m  length, 
covers  a  wide  range  of  the  Criminal  Code,  in- 
cluding bail,  invasion  of  privacy,  parole  board  ana 
juvenile  delinquency.  i_,,-„-i 

The  study  states  the  basic  purpose  of  criminal 
iustice  is  to  protect  society  and  the  offender  from 
seriously  harmful  and  dangerous  conduct.  Imprison- 
ment or  confinement  should  be  used  only  as  an 

ITvtertcrime,  it  says,  the  dangerous  offender 
should  be  singled  out  and  confined  indefinitely  if 
necessary.  Improved  identification  of  the  dangerous 
Sd  reduce  the  imprisonment  of  thenon  -  dangerous 

There  has  been  too  much  emphasis  on  custody 
for  which  penitentiaries  were  built,  said  E.A  Mac- 
Donald  of  die  John  Howard  Society  in  Ottawa.  Of 
Z "  criminal  offenders,  less  than  20  per  cent  are 
really  dangerous  and  need  maximum  security. 

He  feels  it  advisable  to  single  out  the  dangerous 
for  they  are  the  ones  who  incite  others  mto  riot 
and  brine  on  a  general  occurrence  of  prison  violence. 


The  study  says  the  Criminal  Code  does  not  deal 
adequately  with  the  problem  of  habitual  criminals  and 
dangerous  sexual  offenders. 

It  recommends  a  new  section  passed  to  deal  with 
those  "who  by  reason  of  character,  disorder,  emo- 
tional disorder,  mental  disorder  or  defect,  consti- 
tutes a  continuing  danger  and  who  is  likely  to  kill, 
inflict  serious  bodily  injury,  endanger  life,  inflict 
severe  psychological  damage  or  otherwise  seriously 
endanger  the  personal  safety  of  others." 

The  test  for  release  should  be  whether  it  is  safe 
to  release  the  person  and  not  whether  he  has  been 
suitably  punished. 

Other  significant  recommendations  of  the  report 
in  lessening  prison  violence  are:  tightening  police 
power  in  the  use  of  firearms  and  the  abolition  of 
cornoral  punishment  entirely. 

A.J.  MacLeod,  commissioner  of  Canada  peniten- 
tiary service,  said  that  two  new  maximum-security 
prisons  have  been  designed  to  alleviate  conditions 
at  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  penitentiary  at  Montreal  and 
the  one  at  Kingston.  They  will  begin  to  operate 
within  the  next  six  months,  with  more  professionally- 
trained  people  to  staff  them 
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Canadian  society:  violent 


It  is  a  fact  that  Canada  experiences  relatively  few 
outbursts  of  violence.  But  does  this  mean  that  Ca- 
nadian society  is  one  of  non-violence? 
The  Montreal  riots,  the  Simon-Fraser  incident,  the 
smashed  computer  at  Sir  George  Williams  -  all  have 
been  events  that,  in  one  form  or  other,  involved 
violence.  Yet  Canadians  still  feel  that  they  live  in  a 
non-violent  society. 
Prime  Minister  Trudeau  has  warned  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  violence  spilling  over  the  border  from  the 
United  States. 

Two  American  psychology  professors  from  Carleton. 
Dr.  P..  D.  Hoge  and  Dr.  R.  B.  Wells,  discussed  the 
problem  of  violence  in  a  North  American  context, 
looking  at  it  from  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Dr.  Hoge  speculates  that  the  potential  for  violence 
in  Canada  is  exaggerated  while  Professor  Wells 
feels  that  violence  in  Canada  is  a  hidden  problem. 


Does  Canada's  history  not  include  enough  reports 
of  violence  to  warrant  a  closer  examination  of  it  in 
today's  society?  Or  is  the  nature  of  violence  in  Canada 
entirety  different  from  other  countries?  In  1919  in 
Winnipeg,  a  general  strike  was  called,  caused  by 
unemployment,  poor  working  conditions  and  low  wages. 
The  government,  frightened  by  thoughts  that  the 
strike  was  "commvnist-backed",  passed  a  law  that, 
in  effect,  mad*  a  person  guilty,  upon  arrest,  until 
proven  innocent.  It  was  repealed  in  1937. 

The  late  Maurice  Duplessis,  in  an  attempt  to  curb 
criticism  of  his  Quebec  provincial  government,  intro- 
duced his  "Padlock  law"  in  1938.  It  gave  the  govern- 
ment the  right  to  close  buildings,  jail  editors  and 
confiscate  the  files  of  any  organization  found 
subversive. 

In  both  cases,  violence  was  used  tosilence  opposition. 
"Bloody  Saturday"  endad  the  strike  in  Manitoba  and 
armed  coercion  enforced  the  "padlock  law"  in  Qu3bec. 


The  problem  of  the  North  American  Indian  has  always 
been  surrounded  by  violence,  From  the  earliest  times 
in  Canadian  history  to  the  "Brantford  Reserve  risings" 
in  1952  the  very  recent  protests  by  the  Irquois  at  Corn- 
wall  were  met  by  violence  or  imprisonment. 

Yet  the  potential  for  violence  in  Canada  is  not 
acknowledged  by  all.  If  the  potential  exists,  for 
example  in  the  Indian  reserves  or  in  French  Canada, 
why  is  there  not  armed  rebellion? 

Is  there  something  in  the  nature  of  Canadians  that 
makes  them  turn  away  from  violent  methods?  Oi- 
ls the  violent  part  of  the  Canadian  ma-  beneath  the 
surface?  If  he  has  a  violent.  streak,  was  it  inherited 
or  was  it  learned  by  watching  television  or  from 
parents? 

The  two  professors,  in  separate  interviews,  gave 
their  opinions  and  views  on  violence.  An  edited 
transcript  of  their  comments  follow: 


Question:  Has  the  potential  for  trouble  in  Canada 
been  exaggerated  and  if  so,  how  do  you  explain  the 
Indian  question  and  the  Montreal  riots? 

Dr.  Hoge:  I  do  think  that  the  potential  for  trouble 
has  been  exaggerated.  Using  the  Indians  as  an  ex- 
ample, it  is  a  case  where  the  situation  here  is 
regarded  as  comparable  to  that  of  the  United  States  - 
the  Negro  problem  there  and  the  Indian  problem 
here.  I  say  that  the  situation  here  isn't  comparable 
or  of  the  same  magnitude.  There  are  not  as  many 
Indians  in  Canada  as  there  are  Negroes  in  the  U.S. 
They  (the  Indians)  are  probably  worse  off  than  the 
Negroes,  but  there  just  isn't  the  potential  for  trouble 
there  because  they  are  isolated  geographically  so  it 
is  unlikely  that  racial  discrimination  will  be  the 
source  of  trouble  as  it  has  been  in  the  States. 

There  are  political  elements  or  political  groups 
in  Montreal  which  might  be  prone  to  violence  but  I 
don't  think  they  exist  in  other  Canadian  cities. 

Violence  for  profit 

Question:  What  makes  a  man  violent? 

Dr.  Hoge:  I  think  psychologists  have  something  to 
contribute  to  the  extent  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
concerned  with  aggression  and  the  sources  of  ag- 
gressive tendencies  in  the  individual  and  trying  to 
isolate  the  causal  factors  there. 

For  one  thing,  they  have  been  able  to  m?.ke  a 
distinction  between  different  kinds  of  aggression. 
They  talk  for  example,  of  instrumental  aggression. 
Where  aggression  is  engaged  in  because  it  is  a 
means  to  a  particular  end.  Some  of  the  violence 
in  Montreal  could  be  dealt  with  in  those  terms  I 
suppose.  In  some  cases  there  was  an  economic  end. 
The  people  saw  violence  as  a  means  for  achieving 
their  economic  end.  A  rather  misguided  way  of 
looking  at  it,  I  guess,  from  their  part. 

The  political  groups  there  regard  violence  as  a 
means  to  whateverpolitical  ends  they  have  established. 

But  then  there  are  people  with  strongly  aggressive 
tendencies.  Now,  they  need  some-  trigger  to  set  off 
these  tendencies,  but  the  tendencies  are  easily  set 
off.  So,  I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  aggres- 
sive individual  and  a  lot  of  people  in  Montreal,  for 
example,  were  not  motivated  by  political  ends  or 
economic  ends,  but  were  prone  to  violence  and  that 
was  simply  an  opportunity  to  express  these  violent 
tendencies. 

Too  little  or  too  much  violence? 

Question:  Is  a  balance  of  violence  necessary  in  the 
individual  or  in  society? 

Dr,  Hoge:  Some  people  have  talked  about  physical 
aggression  versus  symbolic  "aggression  and  this 
relates  to  a  conflict,  I  guess,  that  any  parent  has. 
He  wants  to  teach  his  child  to  be  aggressive  in  the 
sense  of  achieving  aims,  and  so  forth,  and  even 
aggressive  in  the  physical  sense  to  the  extent  of 
defending  himself. 

But  then  he  wants  to  counter  these  tendencies  as 
well.  He  doesnt  want  the  child  to  be  too  aggressive. 
So  I  can  see  where  a  balance  (of  violence)  has  to  be 
achieved  In  the  Individual  but  I'm  not  sure  that  the 
theory  extends  to  society. 

Question:  Is  violence  in  Canada  of  a  different  nature 
from  that  of  other  countries,  or  is  it  the  same 
manifestation  of  aggression  that  exists  in  all 
individuals? 

Dr.  Hoge:  I  don't  think  aggression  is  nationalistic 
in  any  sense.  What  does  differ  from  culture  to 
culture  are  the  norms  in  respect  to  the  expression 
of  aggression  and  also  the  situations  that  can  call 
forth  aggression. 

Norms  stronger  in  Canada 

In  North  American  society  in  general,  and  in  Euro- 
pean society,  there  are  very  strong  norms  against 
the  expression  of  aggression  and  I  would  say  that 
these  norms  operate  more  strongly  in  Canada  than 
they  do  in  the  United  States. 


Hoge:  Not  of  the  same  magnitude 


I  think  the  generalization  that  Canadian  society  is 
less  violent  or  less  aggressive  than  U.S.  society 
is  probably  accurate  but  just  because  of  the  different 
norms  and  the  political  and  social  conditions  that 
exist.  There  isn't  that  much  in  Canadian  society  that 
can  be  used  as  a  focus  for  these  mass  aggressive 
responses. 


Norms  curb  aggression 

Question:  Why  do  you  think  Canadian  society  is  less 
violent? 

Dr,  Hoge:  Well,  any  society  has  norms  designed  to 
curb  expression  of  aggression,  but  I  suppose  you 
could  say  that  some  societies  are  more  generous 
in  the  amount  of  aggression  that  it  condones. 

And  it  seems  that  both  Canadian  and  U.S.  culture 
condones  a  relatively  low  level  of  overt  aggression 
especially  when  it  is  expressed  in  the  form  of 
physical  violence.  And  people  have  established  sub- 
cultural  differences.  Lower  class  homes  in  the  States, 
for  example,  will  permit  more  overt  acts  of  aggres- 
sion than  middle  class  homes,  let's  say.  So  I  think 
that  both  U.S,  society  and  Canadian  society  in  general 
discourages  overt  displays  of  aggression,  especially 
physical  aggression,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  either 


the  norms  are  stronger  in  Canada  or  they  have  bean 
enforced  more  rigorously.  Canadians  in  general  are 
somewhat  less  prone  to  violent  responses. 
Quastion:  Do  you  agree  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  unfair  to  compare  Canada  and  the  U.S.  on  terms 
of  violence? 

Dr.  Hoge:  I  do  agree  with  that  statement  that  it  is 
unfair  to  compare  the  situation  in  Canada  with  the 
situation  in  the  States.  Trudeau  made  a  statement. 
I  forget  what  it  was  exactly,  that  there  was  as  much 
potential  for  violence  here  as  there  is  in  the  States 
and  Canada  can  expect  trouble  of  that  sort  in  the 
near  future,  I  thought  it  was  a  completely  inappropri- 
ate statement.  It  is  statements  like  that  of  course, 
that  can  create  the  conditions, 

American  professors  in  Canada 

1  think  that  this  is  part  of  the  Steele- Mathews 
line.  And  I  think  they  have  a  point  in  this  respect, 
that  maybe  Americans  have  come  up  here  and  haven't 
been  entirely  familiar  with  Canadian  society  and  have 
immediately  made  the  assumption  that  Canadian 
society  can  be  equated  with  U.S.  society.  That  really 
the  same  problems  exist  here  as  exist  there  wten 
in  fact,  that  is  not  the  case. 

Question:  In  what  ways  does  Canadian  society  and 
problems  differ?  Is  it  the  nature  of  Canadians  them- 
selves that  is  different. 

Dr.  Hoge:  Maybe  it  is  the  political,  economic,  social 
situation. 

Poverty  in  Canada 

There  is  poverty  in  Canada,  but  I  don't  think  it 
exists  in  the  degree  that  it  exists  in  the  States  and 
it  doesn't  exist  in  a  form  that  it  is  going  to  lead  to 
violence.  There  is  a  racial  problem  here  as  far  as 
the  Indians  are  concerned  but  it  isn't  the  same  kind 
of  racial  problem  that  exists  in  the  States  and  so  the 
same  kinds  of  responses  to  it  are  innappropnate 
here. 

Question:  And  the  French  Canadian -English  Canadian 
problem?  .  . 

Dr.  Hoge:  That  problem  is  unique  to  Canada,  !  thin*, 
and  sure  as  hell  you  don't  want  to  compare  it  to  the 
negroe  problem  in  the  States.  It  is  a  problem « 
discrimination  to  some  extent,  but  it  is  a  discrimin- 
ation of  an  entirely  different  level  and  in  an  entire  > 
different  form.  So  the  responses  to  it,  you  couia 
expect  to  be  different. 

Differences  on  many  levels 

Question:  Is  the  difference  because  of  a  greater 
population  in  the  States? 

Dr.  Hoge:  Well,  the  differences  probably  exist  on 
number  of  levels,  you  know.  The  French-Canadtai 
has  been  discriminated  against,  but  he  has  neve 
been  discriminated  against  the  way  the  Negro  has  be 
discriminated  against.  Inter-marriage  has  alwW* 
existed.,  for  one  thing.  Separate  schools  have  exisw* 
but  for  religious  reasons  and  not  for  discriminator 
reasons.  That  problem  is  by  no  means  compara ble 
the  problem  that  exists  in  the  States.  I  suppose  tiw 
Canadians  can  learn  from  what  is  going  on  u1 
States. 

Variety  of  types 

They  can  learn,  for  example,  that  socj* 
problems  shouldn't  be  ignored,  they  should  be  respo" 
ed  to  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  I  think  Canadiay 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  areverygood  at  responding  t° 
social  problems.  I  would  say  that  you  can't  make  _s 
easy  generalizations  about  Canadian  society,  l}  .., 
silly  to  talk  about  Canadian  society  and  U.S.  socwj; 
because  there  are  a  variety  of  types  of  people  rep 
sented,  types  of  attitudes  and  so  forth. 
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bidden  or  exaggerated? 


.  violence  in  Canadian  society  the  position  from 
vli  I  sPeak  is  one  more  of  fenorance  than  anything 
*    I  know  a  fair  amount  about  what  went  on  in  the 


Uthewj 


having  come  from  the  States,  (Don't  tell 
.wS  and  Steele.)  Furthermore,  1  don't  know  much 
t  llt'what  went  on  down  in  Montreal.  All  I  can  do  is 
'dilate.  The  one  thing  we  get  trained  in  as  social- 
fentists,  and  we  Set  trained  in  it  well,  is  to  make 
1  that  people  understand  when  you  are  speculating. 

I  am  speculating  about  this  stuff,  i  mean.  I  have 
7d  the  riot  commission  report  in  the  States  and  I 
read  the  papers  about  the  Montreal  thing,  but  so 


Violence:  learned  or  inherited 

Question;  What  makes  an  individual  become  violeni 
r  express  his  aggression  in  violent  terms? 
jr.  Wells:  This  is  part  of  the  current  controversy 
psychology  that  has  been  current  for  50  years,  and 
at  is,  is  man's  behaviour  inherited  or  is  it  learned? 
,viously  the  answer  is  that  it  is  both. 
But  Lorenz's  book  among  a  number  of  others  suggest 
th  some  fairly  interesting  kind  of  arguments,  that 
rritorlal  animals,  and  I  suppose  mo.i  is  territorial 
some  senses  anway,  tend  to  have  safeguards  against 
wessio.i  against  meaiters  of  the  same  species. 
The  general  question  is,  is  this  aggressive  kind  of 
ahaviour  inherited  or  is  it  something  that  you  learn 
rom  watching  television,  for  instance.  There  are 
jls  of  people  interested  in  whether  children  learn 
iolence  from  watching  TV  shows,  and  the  evidence 
;  sort  of  messy,  as  it  always  is.  It  is  quite  clear 
iat  children  will  imitate  certain  kinds  of  aggressive 
shaviour,  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  their  general 
svel  of  aggression  will  be  raised  by  watching  an 
i>gressive  TV  show. 

Man's  corners  psychological 

Of  course  there  is  a  difference  between  aggression 
jkI  violence.  Generally  speaking,  an  animal  that  is 
ornered  will  fight  very  fiercely.  And  man's  corners 
re  usually  psychological.  That  is,  you  get  a  guy 
1  a  position  where  if  he  doesn't  stand  up  and  beat  the 
Jit  out  of  you,  he  is  losing  face,  or  something  like 
hat.  It  s  a  situation  where  he  defines  himself  as 
erne  cornered  that  he  can  become  really  fierce 


Institutionalized  violence 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  statement  that  violence  is 
»t  as  serious  in  Canada  as  in  the  U.S.  is  true? 
w.  Wells:  I  think  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  violence 
s  not  nearly  as  serious  in  Canada  as  it  is  in  the  United 
*ates.  It  may  be  that  the  violence  that  we  see  is  not 
s  obvious.  I  was  reading  an  article  on  the  Canadian 
olitical  system  which  says  that  there  is  a  hell  of  a 
it  more  institutionalized  violence  in  the  sense  of, 
,e|l,  let's  see,  it  seems  Duplessis  had  a  lock-out 
}wi  padlock  the  newspapers  that  disagreed  with 
«n,  that  as  a  result  of  the  1919  General  Strike  there 
'a»  *  'aw  that  said  you  had  to  prove  yourself  "not 
rH  th  '  m  switcn  to  tne  civil  liberties  kind  of  thing, 
™l  the  "John  Doe"  warrants,  the  "no  knock"  entry 
j^p.  all  of  these  things  suggest  that  the  possibility 
r  Institutionalized  violence  in  a  sense  of  violating 
y  integrity  as  a  human  being  are  stronger  in  Canada 
^  m  the  United  States.  And  as  a  result  it  may  be 
,  j  personal  violence  is  repressed.  So  to  say  that 
idicro6  iS  n0t  nearIy  as  serious  to  Canada  ^ 

Violence  is  hidden 

^estion;  Do  you  feel  then,  that  Canada  has  a  fair 
Jjwnt  of  violence? 

"I't  <fplS:  V*°lence  is  not  as  obvious.  Youknow,  you 


^  see  as  much  smoke  filling  the  air  over  a 
*Jt  you  sure  as  hell  can't  assume  from  that 
-'fore  people  are  not  pissed  off.  It  seems  to 


)Uest?  that  is  one  place  where  you  can  start. 
di£fe'°n:  ^  v'°'ence  Is  serious  in  Canada,  is  there 
ties  wv!Ce  between  Montreal  and  other  Canadian 
Jron'tol>  y  -d*d  Montreal  riot  and  not  Vancouver  or 

^"ific'a  J*S:  •  is  true  tnat  tnere  are  verv 

ontrpal  differences  between  the  situation  in 
uver  3nd  the  situation  in  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Van- 
fferen      .  0ther  Canadian  cities.  And  I  think  the 

a  |0fe  *s»  I"  deed,  in  political  activity.  There 
posetj  t0^.  real  political  hassling  in  Montreal  as 
>  deal  r  ^Ust  Darties'  Political  parties  are  a  real 

■n  Lih«  a°out  five  per  cent  of  the  population. 
3  the  a1'  hot  dam",  or  "Vm  an  NDP  myself", 
It?"  pres*  of  the  people  could  say,  "who  gives  a 
s  poii  Ven  a*  election  time,  you  know.  You  go  into 
e  f      a"d  say  "Well,  what  will  it  be  this  year? 

IlJ  c°lumn  "A"  and  one  from  column  "B" 
t  ^  ^ote  a  straight  ticket  or  something  like  that. 
"totistMH  Sense  of  reaily  getting  out  there  and 
rat*hg.  political  parties  are  not  where  it  is  at. 


fy«?ve  a  reaI  s«P«r-cultural  crisis  kind  of 
political  thing  in   Montreal   which  can  really  ge 

*  inflamed'  and  that  is  a  necessary  kind  of  a 
thing,  to  really  get  people  up  tight. 

Stealing  status  symbols 

In  terms  of  the  characteristics  of  rioters,  in  the 
States  at  least,  in  places  like  the  Watts  riot,  the 
material  that  is  stolen  is  generally  symbolic  material. 
Sure,  it's  useful,  Clearly  a  colour  TV  is  useful,  a  fur 
coat  is  useful,  yes,  but  the  notion  of  "1  want  a 
piece  of  the  action  ".that's  the  mcssagelread  out  of  it. 
They  are  not  stealing  thj  things  that  they  have  to  have 
to  live.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  mrny  of  these 
people  have  the  basic  necessities,  and  what  they  are 
looking  for  is  to  get  in  on  the  consumer-oriented 
super- culture. 

And  the  same  with  the  kids  in  Montreal.  At  least 
the  pictures  you  saw  in  the  newspapers  were  kids 
stealing  watches  and  stuff  like  that,  which  arc  hardly 
necessities. 


Forget  Canadian  history 

Question:  Up  until  the  Montreal  riot,  Canadians 
felt  that  "It  couldn't  happen  here."  Is  there  a 
possibility  that  some  of  die  violence  in  the  U.S. 
could  start  in  Canada? 

Dr.  Weils:  Hell,  that's  the  whole  point,  you  see. 
You  miss  the  historical  perspective  that  it  has  always 
been  here  in  Canada  and  that  if  nothing  else,  the 
Montreal  thing  ought  to  force  you  to  go  back  and  look 
at  your  own  history.  You  know,  the  way  the  Winnipeg 
general  strike  was  put  down,  for  instance.  The  way 
various  other  union  activities  have  been  put  down  by 
hired  whatever -they -a res,  guards  -  call  them  pigs 
if  you  want,  I  don't  think  you  should;  they  are  doing 
their  job  like  anyone  else. 

I  mean  there  is  no  discriminative  difference  in 
the  violence  in  those  things  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  just  colder  up  here,  right?  People 
may  wear  more  clothes  and  therefore  not  get  as 
easily  broken  apart. 

Indians  have  cause  for  revolt 

Clearly  the  handling  of  the  Indian  problem  in  Canada 
has  been  sufficient  in  my  eyes  at  least,  to  generate 
a  hell  of  a  rebellion,  The  thing  with  the  Mohawk 
nation  at  the  Cornwall  bridge  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
it  seems  to  me,  totally  ridiculous  that  the  Indians 
'  haven't  already  armed  themselves  and  risen,  as  it 
were.  But  of  course,  they  are  mu:h  mure  peaceful 
than  the  white  man.  in  many  ways. 

Question:  In  Milton  Eisenhower's  report  on  vio- 
lence in  the  U.S.,  a  description  appeared  of  a  typical 
large  American  city  in  10  or  15  years  time.  The  city 
inhabitants  live  in  cell-like  apartments  that  are 
heavily  guarded  and  commute  from  home  to  the 
office  via  safe  elevated  corridor  highways.  Do  you 
foresee  this  in  the  States  and  in  Canada? 

Dr.  Wells:  It  is  a  very  frightening  thing  that  is  all 
too  likely  to  happen  unless  a  lot  of  people  get  off 
their  fat  butts  and  do  something. 

Insofar  as  the  Canadian  perspective,  Christ  cer- 
tainly I  think  that  the  Canadian  situation  is  likely 
to  be  modelled  physically  after  the  United  States 
situation,  that  is,  where  the  suburbs  feed  people 
into  the  central  city  area. 


...  But  the  general  level  of  apathy  among  Canadians, 
even  those  who  are  getting  hosed,  seems  to  be  suf- 
ficiently high  that  perhaps  they  will  never  start 
seething.  They  will  just  sit  around  and  continue 
getting  drunk. 

Question:  !>:>  yoj  have  any  comment  on  the  state- 
ments that  outside  agitators  should  be  kept  out  of 
the  country? 

Dr.  Wells:  1  think  back  to  Dicfenbaker  and  what  he 
said  when  Jerry  Rubin  was  invited  into  Canada  to 
talk  somewhere  or  maybe  it  was  Abbey  Hoffman,  You 
got  to  keep  these  undesirables  out  because  they  are 
fomenting  rebellion. 

Outside  agitators  not  the  cause 

My  feeling  is  that  in  the  United  States  situation, 
and  I  suspect  here  too,  an  outside  agitator  may  point 
out  to  someone  that  he  is  getting  hosed  by  the  system 
but  he  certainly  doesn't  cause  the  guy  to  be  hosed 
by  the  system.  So  to  keep  Jerry  Iiubin  out  or  Abbey 
Hoffman  out  is  an  absurd  thing  to  do. 

It  is  like  putting  up  a  fence  (around  a  chicken  coop) 
and  saying  "since  none  of  the  wolves  can  get  in  from 
outside  therefore  none  of  our  chickens  are  going  to 
die.  But  chickens  die  from  other  things.  Like  there 
are  fierce  chickens  in  the  Hock.  So  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  isolation  from  the  United  States  influence 
is  going  to  hack  it  basically  is  what  I'm  saying. 
Because  they  come  in  over  the  TV  networks  anyway, 
you  can  read  tiieir  books  any  time  you  want  why  not 
look  at  them,  why  not  talk  to  them,  why  not  let 
them  into  the  country. 

Question:  If  outside  agitators  are  not  the  cause  of 
revolt  what  is? 

Dr.  Wells:  The  basic  point  of  the  whole  thing  is 
that  rebellion  or  revolt  or  whatever,  tends  to  be 
based  on  internal  circumstances.  There  may  be 
some  "outside  agitator"  who  comes  in  and  lights 
the  fuse.  But  the  bomb  is  here.  The  bomb  is  not  in 
the  United  States.  If  Canada  is  going  to  hit  the  fan  it's 
going  to  be  because  of  Canadian  things. 

Why  child  brutality? 

Question:   What  makes  a  man  beat  his  family? 

Dr.  Wells:  If  you  want  to  go  play  that  kind  of  game, 
there  is  the  old  frustration -aggression  hypothesis. 
You  know,  if  you  try  1-5  different  ways  to  do  a  thing 
and  you  can 't  make  any  progress  on  it  then  the 
sixteenth  thing  is  to  home  and  kick  your  wife. 

But  I  think  your  use  of  the  word  violence  is  both 
quite  broad  and  relatively  narrow  because  I  think 
in  many  ways  the  kind  of  thing  you  get  into  in  your 
schooling,  and  the  way  a  lot  of  kids  come  to  me 
is  that  they've  obviously  been  done  violence  by 
something  in  the  school  system. 

They  come  in  like  they  have  to  lick  my  shoes  in 
order  to  talk  to  me,  which  is  bloody  ridiculous.  May- 
be it  is  true  for  others,  I  don't  know. 

The  history  of  ignorance  of  violence,  which  I  think 
is  where  Canada  is  at  may  act  as  a  dampening 
valve.  You  know,  "well  we  cant  do  that",  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  one  could. 

Also,  it  may  be  that  there  is  more  conscious  striving 
for  upward  mobility  in  Canada,  which  allows  people 
to  work  their  shit  out  in  job  situations.  Certainly 
civil  servants  wtth  a  super  high  mobility  and  grade 
raises  and  that  kind  of  stuff,  are  in  a  situation 
where  they  can  express  a  lot  of  hustle,  whether  they 
do  or  not  I  don't  know. 

I  cant  really  say  much  for  vicarious  hostility. 
Of  course,  in  the  States  you  can  always  join  the 
army  and  go  and  shoot  up  a  few  other  people. 
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]  MUM      -  !  or  commkbci 


Student  activists:  change  without  destruction 


To  many  people,  student  activism 
may  conjure  up  violence  the  way 
Chicago  Mayor  Daley's  name  con- 
jures riot  police  squads. 

"If  you  want  to  discredit  any  de- 
monstration these  days,  label  it 
"student  movement',  says  Gylliane 
Gervais,  External  Affairs  Commis- 
sioner at  Ottawa  U,  who  is  often 
called  an  activist. 

But  Miss  Gervais  and  Carleton 
Young  Socialists*  Chairman,  Ian 
Angus,  say  emerging  student  activ- 
ist groups  in  the  two  Ottawa  uni- 
versities do  not  condone  violence, 
have  no  definite  plans  of  employ- 
ing any  form  of  it,  and  view  its 
occurrence  as  a  self-defence  against 
police  harassmonts  at  student  dem- 
onstrations. 

Both  Miss  Gervais  and  Mr.  Angus, 
interviewed  separately,  show  a 
striking  similarity  of  views  on  stu- 
dent violence,  and  their  activist 
groups'  plans  for  transforming  the 
society  to  socialism. 


Miss  Gervais:  "I  dont  think  wa  re 
calling  at  all  for  violence.  We're 
not  provoking  violence.  It's  they, 
the  establishment,  who  are  doing 
this.  The  government  does  not  do 
anything  for  the  workers,  they  send 
cops  who  harass  and  push  people 
around  at  demonstrations." 

Students  against 
violence 

iwr.  Angus  agrees  that  rationally, 
students  are  not  in  favour  of  vio- 
lence. 

He  adds:  "We  do  our  utmost  to 
avoid  going  to  jail  fighting  cops. 
You  might  get  a  handful  of  people 
ready  to  fight  the  cops,  but  I'd 
rather  have  a  majority  for  silent 
protest." 

He  feels  "Violence  could  occur 
in  Canada,"  but  that  there  is  no 
point  in  wrecking  what  they  want  to 
reform. 


Miss  Gervais:  "We  dont  want  to 
identify  with  violence.  In  Quebec, 
students  were  cut  off  from  workers; 
now  we  want  to  avoid  this.  We 
want  to  organize  with  the  workers 
to  overthrow  the  ruling  class.  Such 
a  movement  would  have  to  be  a 
mass  movement.  We  just  try  to 
merge  with  the  workers," 

Mr.  Angus:  "Violence  is  a  way  of 
alienating  the  majority,  not  a  way 
of  winning  them.  We're  attempting 
to  build  a  mass  student  movement. 
We  can  ally  and  support  the  work- 
ers, but  we  can't  win  for  them. 
Ou  r  main  responsibility  is  to  change 
the  structure  of  the  society." 

Most  student  activists  are  disil- 
lusioned with  the  conventional 
student  unions,  which,  Miss  Ger- 
vais says  serve  as  mere  bureau- 
cratic buffers  between  students  and 
administrations. 

Within  a  group,  activists  aim  to 
transform  the  society,  by  creating 
the  condition  in  which  their  ideas 
will  catch  hold  through  teach-ins, 
exchanging  literature  with  similar 
student  groups  abroad,  and  analys- 
ing issues  internationally. 

Carleton's  Young  Socialist  group 
now  has  some  50  members  or  so, 
and  at  Ottawa  U,  there  are  at 
least  30  activists. 

Miss  Gervais,  who  explains  stu- 
dent violence  in  a  French-Canadian 
"context,  finds  Ottawans  not  prone 
to  violence,  especially  English-Ca- 
nadian students,  except  some  for- 
eign students. 

While  violence  is  not  part  of  the 
Canadian  student  -  movement's 
history,  she  says  it  has  been  part 
of  French-Canadian  history.  It  goes 
back  to  The  Papineau  Revolt 
in  1837,  the  Conscription  riots  in 
both  the  first  and  second  world 
wars,  and  the  1956  riot  inspired 
by  the  suspension  of  the  Quebec 
hockey  hero.  Maurice  Richard. 

French-Canadian  students  are  part 
of  this  history. 

"In  Quebec  we're  experiencing 
more  and  more  violence.  People  are 
resisting  the  police,  and  some  stu- 
dents are  using  SDS  techniques  to 
destroy  student  unions,"  Miss  Ger- 
vais said. 


Violence: 
means  to  an  end 


The  two  spokesmen  foresee  some 
form  of  violence  in  the  eventual 
transformation  of  the  society  to 
socialism,  but  they  feel  that  if  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  it  will  at  least 
be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

But  why  does  this  transformation 
have  to  be  violent? 

Mr.  Angus:  "First  because  the 
forces  of  repression  are  with  the 
establishment.  We  expect  the  es- 
tablished order  to  react  violently. 
Secondly  because  establishing  so- 
cialism in  a  capitalist  society  is 
illegal." 

Miss  Gervais:  "There'saplacefor 
both  peace  and  violence.  You  must 


always  use  peaceful  means,  but 
violence  is  already  in  the  present 
system  -  the  society,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  police  themselves 
are  full  of  violence.  Violence  should 
not  be  left  as  a  monopoly  of  the 
ruling  class.  Violence  will  be  coui- 
tered  with  violence." 

As  activists,  Miss  Gervais  says, 
"We're  only  active  people,  not  a 
warring  group." 

In  Quebec  there  is  a  "class  strug- 
gle", between  the  ruling  class  and 
workers,  who  are  underpaid.  The 
conflict  between  the  two  groups 
coincides  with  French  national 
liberation  struggle. 

Miss  Gervais  says  the  grievances 
of  the  workers  are  not  being  met 
adequately  by  the  government.  The 
working  class  feels  alienated  from 
the  government.  The  ruling  class 
tends  to  atomize  the  workers  by 
looking  at  their  problems  individ- 
ually, thereby  minimizing  thsir  col- 
lective problems. 

Because  tha  ruling  class  conform 
to  the  Protestant  ethic,  they  say 
the  workers  should  take  care  of 
their  own  problems,  If  they  can- 
not, then  the  fault  lies  with  the 
workers  themselves,  Thus  the  ques- 
tion of  unequal  distribution  of  in- 
come is  avoided  by  the  ruling  class. 

The  scattered  activist  -  worker 
groups  know  that  ultimately  they 
will  have  to  resort  to  violence  be- 
cause it  can  help  to  achieve  the 
aims  of  a  revolution, 

"The  Quebecois  reason  that  the 
time  hasn't  come  yet,  but  they 
know  it  will  come,"  Miss  Gervais 
adds. 

No  foreign 
agitators 

Both  she  and  Mi-.  Angus  reject 
any  suggestion  that  student  activ- 
ists are  foreign  agitators  from  Cuba 
or  elsewhere. 

Miss  Gervais:  "There's  none  of 
that  interference.  We're  motivated 
by  the  setup  of  the  social  system 
at  home." 

Mr.  Angus:  "Cuba  impressed  me. 
then  I  joinedthe  radical  movement," 

Mr.  Angus  says  that  the  allegation 
of  foreign  agitation  in  the  Cana- 
dian student  movements  is  a  typical 
established  way  of  avoid  ing  the  prob- 
lems at  hand. 

"It's  like  in  the  American  south, 
Whites  were  saying  the  Blacks  were 
responding  to  northern  agitators." 

Do  Canadian  activists  imitate  their 
counterparts  in  the  U.S.? 

Miss  Gervais  says  French  -  Ca- 
nadian students  are  more  likely  to 
draw  inspiration  from  European  stu- 
dent  events  than  American  ones, 

"We  might  look  at  them  and  see 
what  techniques  they  use." 

Mr.  Angus:  "Techniques  may  be 
similar,  but  Canadian  student  rad- 
icalism is  genuine.  True,  we're  in- 
spired by  the  States,  but  it's  not 
true  that  we  copy  everything  from 
the  American  students  " 


They  have  not  received  any 
nancial  offers  from  abroad,  but! 
Angus  says,"  We'll  accept  mo 
without  strings  attached,  from  a 
where." 


facts  distorted 


So  far,  both  of  them  agreed 
the  Sir  George  Williams  compu 
incident  is  about  the  only  M 
Canadian  student  event  they  earn 
call. 

Miss  Gervais  feels  the  press  d 
torted  the  incident  by  emphasii 
the  damage  done  to  the  computi 

This  shifted  attention  from  the  r 
of  the  problems  which  led  to 

Similarly,  Mr.  Angus  feels 
Commons'  committees  investiga 
of  the  allegations  against  the  C 
distorts  the  motive  of  the  compa 

He  says  the  alleged  CYC  subfl 
sive  publications  are  harmle 
since  they  only  show  how  revo 
tions  are  to  be  formed,  or,  in 
feet,  "how  to  get  mass  support 
For  that  matter,  he  says,  the  Car 
ton  library  is  full  of  revolution! 
publications. 

"Revolutionaries  don't  createn 
olutions,"  he  says.  They  arecau 
by  general  conditions. 

Miss  Gervais  says  if  peoPf 
read  the  CYC  "documents 
have  no  need  to  use  them.  ^ 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that, 
she  argues,  if  they  do  use  ti 
it  is  because  the  problems  v- 
here. 


Future  climate 


Mr.  Angus  says  die  fuW'L— 
oat  of  our  hands.  What  the  cW> 
of  student  activism  will  R 
depends  on  future  circum?1* 
No  one  predicted  the  sti*™"  J 
up  in  France,  and  the  saw 
be  said  for  Canada.  s] 
Miss  Gervais  feels  that  »' 
the  student  -  revolutionary^ 
do  mure  talking  than  acting  ^ 
one  acts  and  is  willing  tot  w 
annot  * 


fice  everything,  one 


revolutionary.  She  says  j( 
self  is  not  yet  ready  to  «  ( 
everything  to  be  a  revoW" 


by 
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Violence  can  hide  in  the  home 

TheTattered  child  is  not 
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by  Danielle  Hebert 

While  people  are  shocked  by  the 
horror  of  the  My  Lai  massacre, 
there  are  violent  under-currents 
in  our  own  society  that  often  go 
unnoticed. 

In  Ottawa,  four  or  five  cases  of 
serious  physical  abuse  to  children 
are  reported  every  month,  says  a 
Children's  Aid  Society  spokesman. 
But  child  maltreatment  is  not  a  new 
phenomenon. 


It  goes  back  in  history  to  the 
oldest  civilizations  where  Spartan 
society  had  power  of  life  and  death 
over  a  child  physically  unable  to 
become  a  warrior. 

In  the  early  60s,  D.  C.  Henry 
Kempe,  chairman  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pediatrics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorada  School  of  Medicine, 
conducted  a  study  on  the  psycholo- 
gical and  sociological  aspects  of 
the  battered  child. 


111 

1 

A  boy  lies  chained  in  the  cellar;  while  his  mother  goes  shopping! 


Ottaw 


a  police  men  say; 


Violence  overated 


by  Phil  Landry 

re  is  less  violence  in  Ottawa 
most  people  believe,  says 


Thomi 
force, 


ective-Sergeant  Lester 


Altl 


pson  of  the  Ottawa  police 

lough  the  crime  rate  has  gone 
Jt:  crimes  are  not  as  violent, 
jjL^'Pally  because  c  o  nvictions 
hav  by  P^ice  for  such  crimes 
Jve  served  as  a  deterrent. 
s -fording  to  Deputy  Chief  Leo 
vsm  there  is  more  violence,  in 
Seral,  like  there  is  more  of 
^rything  else,  but  in  Ottawa, 
1  'ence  is  not  a  serious  prob- 
tive  t  crime  rate  *s  consecu- 
he  Sa^s  the  increase  in  population, 

aIWav  ^°^ceinen  say  violence  is 
tan  p  i1*1"1  of  the  big  cosmopoli- 
W  rCs*  They  agree  with  Mayor 
PiiCe  ^JaPeau  that  violence  is  the 
coi^j  Montreal  must  pay  for  be- 
plaee    311  international  meeting 

thi^  e^tive-Sergeant  Thompson 
tnem.  that  the  conviction  of  six 
**at  v  8  of  1116  Stan's  Choice, 
JMaihk'  on  charges  of  indecent 
s<i^J has  served  as  a  deterrent 


and  accounts  for  the  lowsr  rate  of 
violent  crimes.  Sentences  of  two 
to  five  years  were  given  to  the 
six  members  after  the  gang  rape 
of  a  young  girl. 

Deputy  Chief  Seguin  says  thai 
incidents  marked  by  violence  are 
few  and  not  serious.  So  far,  no- 
body has  been  hurt  during  demon- 
strations. He  adds  that  in  the 
Capital,  violence  does  not  carry 
a  political  connotation. 

The  veteran  policeman  does  not 
agree  that  the  explosion  of  a  bomb 
last  New  Year's  eve,  in  downtown 
Ottawa  was  necessarily  a  political 
incident.  The  bomb  exploded  near 
a  building  occupied  by  federal 
government  offices. 

But  the  bombing  of  the  Cuban 
embassy,  some  time  ago,  was  of 
a  political  nature.  Other  demon- 
strations involving  foreign  coun- 
tries have  not  been  marked  by 
violence,  says  Deputy  Chief  Seguin. 

We  may  feel,  in  Ottawa,  that 
there  is  more  violence  than  there 
really  is,  but  this  feeling  is  cre- 
ated by  the  flow  of  news  coming 
in  from  the  outside,  says 
Detective -Sergeant  Thompson. 


As  a  result,  said  Jean  Roberts, 
head  of  the  Family  Services  De- 
partment at  the  Ottawa  CAS,  doc- 
tors became  more  inclined  to  report 
cases  of  children  suspiciously  bat- 
tered. 

People  more  aware 

"Before  Kempe's  study,  they  were 
reluctant  to  do  so,  because  they 
were  afraid  of  disillusioning  so- 
ciety in  its  belief  of  parental  love," 
she  said. 

"Since  then,  people  have  become 
more  aware  that  such  things  often 
occur.  There  are  no  more  instances 
of  child  abuse  now  than  before  but 
they  are  brought  into  the  open," 
added  M-s.  Roberts. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Roberts  wrote  a 
master's  thesis  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  abused  child  and  his 
family. 

In  Ontario,  the  revised  Child  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1965,  provides  that 
"every  person  having  information  of 
the  abandonment,  desertion,  physi- 
cal ill-treatment  or  need  for  pro- 
tection of  a  child  shall  report  the 
information  to  a  CAS  or  Crown 
Attorney. 

No  risk  for  M.D.s 
It  adds  that  no  action  wilt  be 
taken  against  the  informant  uiless 
the  information  is  given  malicious- 
ly or  without  reasonable  and  prob- 
able cause."  No  names  are  re- 
vealed. 

As  the  law  stands,  Doctors  can't 
be  sued  for  defamation  of  character 
if  they  report  parents  who  are 
later  acquitted. 

Most  cases  involve  children  of 
less  than  six  years  of  age,  "This 
is  where  the  greatest  danger 
comes,"  said  Mrs.  Roberts,  "Re- 
cause  at  that  age,  the  child  can't 
speak  for  himself;  he  is  confined  to 
only  one  environment -his  parents." 

What  are  some  of  the  ways  that 
parents  harm  these  defenceless 
children?  Mrs.  Roberts  indicates 
that  multiple  fractures,  serious 
burns,  mutilations  and  even  deaths 
are  inflicted. 

"Delinquent  parents  beat  men- 
children  with  coat  hangers,  burn 
them  with  flame  from  jas  burners 
or  cigarette  lighters  or  scald  them 
with  hot  water,"  she  said. 

Another  form  of  child  abuse  is 
homicide  by  starvation. 

No  racial  boundaries 

Cases  show  that  child  abuse  oc- 
curs in  all  races,  classes,  social 
or  financial.  M-s.  Roberts  pointed 


new 


out  that  there  are  crimes  of  this 
nature  in  low  class  areas  as  well 
as  in  wealthier  society. 

"However,  you  know  more  about 
the  poorest  families.  In  the  middle- 
class,  such  acts  are  com-nitted 
behind  closed  doors,"  she  said. 

Who  are  the  parents  guilty  of 
such  acts?  "Offending  parents  have 
often  themselves  been  treated  sim- 
ilarly in  their  own  childhood,"  said 
Mrs.  Roberts.  "To  them,  this  is 
the  only  way  children  should  be 
raised." 

Mrs.  Roberts  recalls  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  mother  who  had  brut- 
ally disciplined  her  child.  Attempt- 
ing to  justify  her  actions,  the  moth- 
er said,  "It's  good  for  him.  It's 
what  he  needed," 

Target  for  anger 

"Others  perceive  the  child  as  a 
suitable  target  for  their  rage  or 
anger,"  added  Mrs.  Roberts.  '  Yet 
again,  others  use  children  to  rep- 
resent something  desired  in  their 
lives.  When  they  become  disillusion- 
ed, they  turn  to  destroying  that 
which  symbolizes  the  failure, "she 
said. 

One  mother  gave  her  reasons  for 
physically  abusing  her  child.  "I 
have  never  felt  really  loved  all 
my  life.  When  the  baby  was  born, 
I  thought  he  would  love  me,  When 
he  cried,  it  mc-ant  he  didn't  love 
me.  So  I  hit  him. "  she  said. 


"There  are  parents  who  use  phy- 
sical punishment  without  making 
any  attempt  to  understand  the  child's 
own  motives  for  his  behaviour." 
said  Mrs.  Roberts. 

A  lack  of  acceptance  of  their  par- 
ental role  has  been  suggested  as 
a  cause  in  earlier  studies  conducted 
on  this  subject,  she  said. 

"However,  children  who  are  phy- 
sically hurt  are  emotionally  less 
harmed  than  the  ones  affected  by 
verbal  attacks  or  parents'  indif- 
ference," said  Mrs.  Roberts. 


A  broken  arm  and  a  fractured  skull  resulted  from  disciplining  this  child! 


y  es  que  en  america 
esta  ya  en  f  lor  la  gente  nueva, 
que  pide  peso  a  la  prosa 
y  condition  al  verso, 
y  quiere  trabajo  y  realidad 
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The  noon  meeting  in 


noon  meeting  in  Theatre  A  Monday  drew  barely  SO  people... 


It 


all  depends  on  people,  and  people  are  undependable 


There  are  only  two  ways  you  can  vote  in  the  refer- 
endum Monday  and  Tuesday. 

So  it  shouldn't  be  too  hard  for  you  to  screw  it  up. 

But  tha  interesting  thing  about  this  referendum  is 
that  Carleton  students  will  probably  pull  that  trick 
off,  and  add  it  to  their  collection  of  causes  lost. 

You  see,  a  certain  number  of  people  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  to  make  this  referendum  have  any 
meaning  at  all  -  one-third  of  all  full-time  students, 
it  has  been  decided  by  the  powers  that  decide  things, 
will  have  to  turn  out  and  scrawl  their  X  on  the  ballot. 

We  doubt  that  many  students  will  turn  out. 

And  that  will  invalidate  the  referendum. 

And  it  will  all  have  been  an  exercise  in  futility. 

And  now  let's  be  editorial  and  discuss  the  pros  and 
the  cons  of  the  constitutional  proposals. 

If  the  referendum  passes,  the  old  structure  goes 
sway  and  the  new  ones  appear. 

The  old  structure  was  unable  to  cooe  with  the  dual 


role  which  has  developed  in  relation  to  students' 
lives  -  the  service  functions  and  the  educational /po- 
litical/social  functions. 

Both  those  functions  are  going  to  be  around  for  as 
long  as  there  are  some  students  who  like  dances  and 
some  students  who  like  education  (sometimes  both 
are  the  same,  but  not  always). 

So  the  old  structure  hasn't  much  reason  for  exist- 
ing. 

Which  means  you  should  vote  to  accept  the  proposed 
constitutions,  because  that  will  at  least  give  you  some 
new  things  to  work  witht  things  which  might  work. 

It  will  give  you  a  service  group,  a  five-man  board  of 
directors,  who  won't  have  to  think  about  life  outside 
the  university- tower  walls  unless  they  really  want  to. 

And   it  will  give  you  NUG  and  all  its  problems. 

But  in  such  a  loose  constitutional  framework  that 
you  will  be  able,  if  you  care,  to  make  that  part  of 
the  structure  work,  in  time. 


M;tybc. 

It  all  depends  on  how  much  work  is  done  at  the  de- 
partment level,  which  is  the  basic  unit  of  the  NUG  - 
side  structure. 

And  that  depends  on  people,  and  people  are  un- 
dependable. 

So  the  choice  comes  down  to  one  of  a  structure 
which  can't  work  for  people,  or  one  which  people 
might  not  work  for. 

Hedge  your  bets  and  vote  for  something  which  might 
work,  rather  than  some  tiling  which  can't. 

That  means  accepting  the  new  structures. 

That  means  laying  aside  any  prejudices  you  might 
have  against  the  method,  the  means,  or  the  manners 
of  the  people  connected  with  the  new  proposals. 

It  means  dealing  with  the  substance,  and  not  the 
emotion,  of  the  proposals. 

And  that  means  understanding  what  it's  all  about. 

And  we're  right  back  where  we  started. 

It  shouldn't  be  too  hard  for  you  to  screw  it  up. 


•Mark  Fawcett 


..and  a  well-publicized  meet  in  the  res  commons  that  night  drew  half  that! 
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Rverson  student  union 

Libel  action  threatened  for  article 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  The  chairman 
of  the  board  of  governors  at  Ry- 
erson  Polytechnical  Institute  has 
threatened  to  launch  a  libel  ac- 
tion against  the  student  union  here, 
following  the  publication  of  a  sat- 
irical article  in  the  January  9 
edition  of  the  student  newspaper, 
The  Eyeopener. 

To  drive  home  its  displeasure, 
the  Ryerson  administration  also 
threatened  to  drive  away  the  pa- 
per's advertisers  and  refuse  to 
collect  student  fees  on  behalf  of 
the  student  union. 

The  story  which  drew  the  storm 
of  indignation  was  entitled  "Chair- 
man Bill  on  Sodsmanship,"  and 
was  credited  to  Bill  Kelly,  chair- 
man of  the  Ryerson  board. 

The  story  linked  Kelly's  parti- 
cipation in  sod-turning  ceremon- 
ies with  possible  political  advan- 
tages he  might  gain  as  a  result 
of  his  participation. 

The  day  after  the  issue  appeared 
on  campus,  Eyeopener  editors  re- 


ceived a  letter  from  Kelly's  law- 
yers informing  them  of  possible 
legal  action  and  demanding  that 
all  available  copies  of  the  issue 
be  turned  over  to  the  board's 
secretary.  The  Eyeopener  staff 
refused  to  comply. 
Later  the  same  day  (January 
10)  student  council  president 
Barry  Hales  met  with  acting  ad- 
ministration president  Tony  Wil- 
kinson and  board  member  David 
Crombie.  The  two  administrators 
were  "obviously  disturbed",  Hales 
said. 

The  two  outlined  possible  admin- 
istration actions  over  the  article; 
a  suit  against  the  students*  union 
for  any  libellous  articles  in  the 
January  9  publication;  simultane- 
ous charges  for  any  violations  of 
the  obscenity  act  found  in  the 
same  issue;  a  campaign  to  per- 
suade advertisers  to  withdraw 
their  support;  and,  finally,  re- 
fusal to  collect  student  union  fees. 

The  campaign  to  cut  off  Eye- 
opener  advertising  would  cut  off 


all  the  external  aid.  Refusal  to 
collect  fees  would  mean  the  fi- 
nancial collapse  of  the  student 
union. 

Refusal  to  collect  student  fees 
has  been  attempted  on  only 'two 
other  Canadian  campuses. 

The  University  of  Saskatchewan 
board  announced  December  31, 
1968  they  would  not  collect  Re- 
gina  Campus  student  union  fees 
unless  the  local  student  council 
censored  the  student  newspaper. 
The  Carillon. 

The  move  by  the  V  of  S  board 
failed  in  the  face  of  prolonged 
resistance  by  the  entire  Regina 
student  body. 

The  University  of  Guelph  ad- 
ministration announced  in  Novem- 
ber, 1969  that  they  would  not  col- 
lect student  union  fees  this  sem- 
ester if  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
registering  students  opt  for  mem- 
bership in  a  voluntary  union.  The 
Guelph  announcement  followed  de- 
feat of  a  student  referendum  call- 
ing for  a  compulsory  check-off  of 
fees. 


Three  candidates  now  out 
of  York  presidential  race 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  York  Univer- 
sity lost  its  third  and  last  nom- 
inee for  administration  president 
Thursday  (January  8)  when  A.  D. 
Allen  withdrew  his  name  because 
he  opposed  the  presidential  selec- 
tion procedure. 

The  withdrawal  of  Allen,  dean  of 
the  faculty  of  arts  and  science  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  is  a 
direct  challenge  to  the  board  of 
governors'  insistance  on  keeping 
most  of  the  power  to  choose  a 
successor  for  retiring  president 
Murray  G.  Ross. 

Allen  said  he  believed  York's 
new  president  should  be  chosen  by 
a  committee  representing  all  parts 
of  the  university  -  students  and 
faculty,  as  well  as  the  academic 
senate  and  board  of  governors. 

The  decision  came  only  three  days 
after  the  withdrawal  of  John  Say- 
well,  dean  of  York's  arts  and  sci- 
ence faculty.  Saywell  also  attacked 
the  selection  procedure  and  said 
that  the  academic  senate  should 
have  "the  preponderant  voice"  in 
the  selection  of  a  new  president. 

Under  present  procedure  the 
board  would  not  be  bound  by  a  vote 
of  senate  -  made  up  of  faculty  and 
a  few  students  -  on  the  new  presi- 
dent. Allen  said  this  procedure 
"failed  to  take  into  account  the 
needs  of  all  parts  of  the  uni- 
versity." 

With  no  presidential  nominees 


left,  the  Board  can  reconstitute  the 
search  committee  to  find  candid- 
ates who  will  accept  the  present 
selection  procedure,  or  change  the, 
procedure  and  invite  new  nom- 
inations. In  the  second  case,  Allen 
and  Saywell  are  expected  to  be 
renominated, 

Saywell  and  Allen  were  both  nom- 
inated by  a  presidential  search 
committee  in  December.  A  third 
nominee,  McGill  University  vice- 
principal  (academic)  Michael  Oii- 
ver,  withdrew  shortly  after  his 
nomination  was  prematurely  re- 
vealed in  the  Toronto  press. 


Ex-VP  approves 
AAC's  existence 


Tie  aryan  affairs  commission  has 
received  a  sort  of  recognition  in 
its  fight  for  official  status  as  a 
club  at  Carleto.i, 

Former  external  vice-president 
Rod  Manchee  gave  his  blessings 
to  the  group  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  whom  it  moy  or  may  not 
concern. 

The  action  of  recognition,  Man- 
chee said,  "recognizes  and  re- 
flects the  true  contribution  of  the 
aac  to  our  community  of  scholars." 


Applications  lor  the  position  of 

Editor,  The  Carleton, 

1970-71, 

will  open  in  two  weeks 
Any  student  interested  in  applying 
for  the  position  is  invited  to  drop 
into  the  Carleton  office,  in  the 
Arts  tunnel  next  to  Honest  John's 
snack  bar,  and  ask  of  the  present 
editor  and  staffers  any  questions 
he  might  have  about  the  job. 

Any  interested  and  prospective 
applicant  is  also  invited  to  the 
Carleton  staff  meeting,  on  Monday, 
February  16,  at  7:00  p.m., 
in  The  Carleton  office. 


Jim  L amble 

Now  that  this  sculpture  has 
been  moved ,  will  the  quad 
have    rust-coloured  grass? 


SOP 


Dierdre  McKeaa 
Jim  Lamble 


The  question:  What  do  you  think  of  the  name  unicentte? 


"4J 


Phillips  Toogood  Arts  I; 
"As  far  as  the  name  goes  I 
can't  see  anything  vulgar  about 
it.  As  far  as  the  originality 
goes  I  can't  say  I  like  it. 


Rudy  Pohl  Sc.  I; 
"I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  it 
would  lose  it's  effect  over  tht 
years.  But  I  can't  say  I  disapp 
rove  of  it. 


Paul  Tunner  Arts  II; 

I  like  it  better  than  university 

centre.  It  is  just  too  cumber  - 

some. 


T.O.  Nteso  Enginerring; 
"I  think  'unicentre'  is  OK.  I 
don't  think  it  will  lose  it's 
impact  atall" 


False  fire  alarms  leave  students  cold 


Few  students  trooped  out  at  mid- 
night last  Thursday,  as  the  fire 
alarm  in  men's  residence  sounded 
its  third  false  alarm  within  24 
hours. 

An  investigation  has  been  call- 
ed by  the  maintenance  staff. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  in- 
crease in  the  false  alarms  in  Glen- 
gary  residence  in  past  months. 

The  most  recent  series  was 
touched  off  by  an  alarm  at  2  a.m. 
on  Jan.  8, 

Students,  shivering  in  pajamas, 
speculated  that  a  prankster  was 
responsible. 

Les  Adams,  superintendent  of  the 
maintenance  staff,  is  not  so  sure. 
Meanwhile  some  of  the  heat  sen- 
sitive alarms  in  Glengary  reset 
themselves,  making  it  impossible 
to  discover  whether  it  is  one 
alarm  or  the  whole  system  that 
is  at  fault. 


A  spoliasmru  for  the  fire  depart- 
ment said  they  do  not  mind  ser- 
vicing Carleton,  except  when 
pranksters  are  involved. 

M(!:i  from  the  Number  10  Fire 
Station  on  Sumyside  Ave.  arrive 
at  Carleton  within  three  minutes 
of  an  alarm. 

Point  378  of  the  Criminal  Code 


states  . . Everyone  who  wilful 
without  reasonable  cause,  by  out- 
cry, ringing  bells,  using  a 
alarm,  telephone  or  telegraph  £ 
in  any  other  manner,  makes 
circulates  or  causes  to  be  rrw 
or  circulated  an  alarm  oM« 
is  guilty  of  an  offence  puiusna"' 
on  summary  conviction." 


Referendum  rules 


Deputy  electoral  officer  Brian  Hat- 
ton  has  laid  down  theground-rules 
for  the  referendum  fight  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

Over  2050  students  will  have  to 
turn  out  and  vote  in  order  for 
the  outcome  of  the  referendum 
to  be  considered. 

And  two-thirds  of  the  turn-out 


will  have  to  favour  the  propo* 
before  they  can  be  enacted.  , 
Article  IX  1  (d)  of  the  pr*^ 
constitution  says  "an  *mea°lv0> 
is  enacted  if  it  receives  a 


thirds  majority  provided 
one-third  of  the  members 
association  have  voted. 
One-third  of 


membersj^ 


REMEMBER 

there  are  still 
12  members 
on  council 


WINTER  WEEKEND  '70 


Tuesday  Feb.  3 


Sunday  Feb.  8 


.,  mi;,.,,,  ,.     in  the 


taken  to  mean  one 


third 


,  .  „„*>' 

referendum  will  be  decide" 

basis-  ,  (he 

The  vote  in  favour  of  JsiO 
posals  will  have  to  exce™  ]  v 
before  the  referendum  »  ip[e* 
passed,  according  to  the  pi 
of  the  present  constitution. 
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protesters  offer  no  resistance 


Riot  squad  cops  clear  Loyola 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Approxi- 
ately  15°  members  of  Montreal's 
\t  sq.^  appeared  suddenly  on  the 
J1  ated  campus  of  Loyola  College 
Monday  evening  (January  12),  and 
cleared  400  unresisting  student 
fnd  faculty  protestors  from  three 
Moors  of  the  "administration 
building- 

The  abrupt  move  came  one  day 
-Her  the  all-Jesuit  board  of  gov- 
ernors at  Loyola  closed  down  the 
campus  for  a  week  to  "facilitate 
a  freer  and  more  profitable  ex- 


change 


of  views  of  all  concerned" 


over  the  current  crisis  sparked 
!,«,  the  administration  firing  of  27 
Loyola  professors. 
At  the  same  time,  in  Quebec 
City,  the  provincial  government 
announced  that  a  sought-after  com- 
mission ofinquriy  would  be  launch- 
ed into  the  Loyola  affair,  following 
more  than  a  week  of  protests  at 
the  Roman  Catholic  campus. 

Protestors*  demand  refused 
Police  were  called  to  the  campus 
by  acting  administration  president 
Aloysius  Graham;  administration 
president  Patrick  Malone  and  his 
two  vice-presidents  were  in  the 
provincial  capital  negotiating  over 
formation  of  the  government 
commission. 

Shortly  before  the  riot  squad 
wis  summoned,  Loyola  board 
(chairman  Gerald  McGuigan  is- 
sued a  flat  refusal  to  the  protest- 
ors' demand  that  letters  of  non- 
renewal of  contract,  issued  to  the 
dismissed  faculty  just  before 
Christmas,  be  revoked. 

Students  and  faculty  charge  the 
firings  are  a  political  purge  by 
the  administration,  aimed  at  re- 
imoving  faculty  who  supported  stu- 
dent attempts  to  gain  binding  ar- 
ibitration  by  the  Canadian  Associ- 
ation of  University  Teachers  in  the 
case  of  nuclear  physicist  S.  A. 
Santhanam,  fired  without  stated 
cause  by  the  board  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fall  term. 

CAUT  report  to  come 

CAUlwas  expected  to  release  a 
report  on  the  Santhanam  affair  to 
*e  parties  involved  very  shortly - 
Perhaps  by  January  14.  The  report 
pfould  not  be  made  public  until 
some  time  later. 

l  Protestors  began  a  peaceful  sit-in 
J  front  of  Malone 's  office  Janu- 
™?  7.  making  revocati&n  of  the 
ron-renewal  letters  the  sole  con- 
"gon  for  the  end  of  their  protest, 
portly  after  the  police  arrived, 
LIJain»  accompanied  by  dean  of 
Hetrts  Roderick  Shearer  and  98 
J"lcf.  visited  the  demonstrators 
^demanded  they  leave  the  ad- 
ffittstration  building.  The  sit-in 
^  three  floors  of  the  building. 


Graham  brushed  aside  a  request 
for  15  minutes  to  discuss  the  ul- 
timatum, whereupon  the  protest- 
ors, carrying  a  coffin  used  in  a 
mock  funeral  on  the  campus  Friday 
(January  9),  lined  up  by  twos  and 
marched  out. 

On  their  way  through  the  ad- 
ministration building,  demonstra- 
tors passed  another  group  of  po- 
lice, guarding  approaches  to  the 
campus  computer  centre. 

"With  great  reluctance" 

The  college  declared  the  de- 
cision to  call  in  the  police  was 
made  "with  great  reluctance." 

The  Loyola  administration  im- 
mediately began  enforcing  a  week- 
long  ban  on  classes,  meetings  and 
activities  on  the  campus;  a  move 
which  did  not  prevent  a  meeting 
of  approximately  500  students  and 
faculty  at  a  nearby  church  Tuesday. 

At  the  meeting,  called  by  the 
Loyola  English  department,  a  mo- 
tion of  non-confidence  in  the  Loyola 
administration  passed  by  453  to  6. 

The  meeting  received  support 
from  Michael  Godfrey,  chairman 
of  the  English  department  at  Daw- 
son College  (Quebec's  only  Eng- 
lish-language CEGEPj  who  read 
a  statement  similar  to  ones  made 
Friday  by  other  post- secondary 
English  departments  in  the  city. 

Godfrey  expressed  concern  over 
the  firing  of  the  professors  -  17 
of  whom  came  from  Loyola's  43- 
man  English  department  -  and 
warned  the  action  might  affect  stu- 
dent academic  standing  at  other 
universities. 

Commission  head  expected 
Students  and  faculty  were  scnea- 
uled  to  meet  again  Wednesday  at 
McGill  University,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  McGill  English  de- 
partment. 
Meanwhile,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  not  decided  who  will 
be  appointed  as  the  one-man  fact- 
finding commission  to  Loyola.  The 
name  of  the  commissioner  is  ex- 
pected to  be  released  within  a  few 
days. 

The  suggestion  for  an  impartial 
probe  into  the  Loyola  dispute  ori- 
ginally arose  last  Friday  (Janu- 
ary 9)  from  a  meeting  between 
Loyola  professors  and  deputy  pro- 
vincial minister  of  education  Yves 
Martin. 

The  Loyola  administration  en- 
dorsed the  commission  Sunday 
(January  11). 

The  commissioner  will  report 
"within  two  or  three  weeks"  and 
attempt  to  1 ' contribute  towards 
the  re -establishment  of  the  cli- 
mate necessary  for  the  normal 
pursuit  of  the  activities  of  the 
college,"  according  to  the  Quebec 
government. 


Carleton  staff  wake  moves 
to  buy  tea  and  keep  edits 


iW  _Carteton  staff  held  another  in 
the  f£les  of  "a*16*5  dignified  by 
0f  statf  meeUng8  last 

the  himu,etinS  was  presided  over  by 
:*ho  Tr*  esteemed  Gerry  Neary 
havinf™1!  the  chair  by  virtue  of 

The?.  loudest  v°fce. 
dian  (mi was  a  report  on  the  cana- 
tsrence  trsity  P™88  national  con- 
trast*- m  Waterloo  over 
tei8neJ'as-  General  consternation 
^at  »„„  ™en  it  was  discovered 
J«etKJe3e  4,16  8tatters  who  had 
^esta«  he  conference  were  at 

Eleeif  meeting. 

JpSjSn  of  next  year's  editor 
S"  anv„Ussed'  a™*  it  was  resolved 
2*  CaVi  f  wh°  had  ever  been  in 
™fe  t„  eton  office  would  be  eli- 
^ver  !?•  The  m3Jor  obstacle, 
•  Ues  in  the  fact  that  no 


one  has  been  foolish  enough  to  enter 
his  name. 

Editor  Richard  Labonte  moved  to 
abolish  editorials;  the  pretext  for 
this  cowardly  motion  was  that  edi- 
torials were  irrelevant  to  student 
needs  and  desires.  It  was  rejected 
unanimously  with  a  feeble  dissent 
from  the  shirking  Labonte. 

By  far  the  most  important  issue 
raised  was  that  of  whether  or  not 
to  appropriate  funds  for  an  electric 

A  bitter  debate  ensued  for  over 
three  and  a  half  seconds  and  the 
motion  passed. 

The  meeting  closed  on  a  happy 
note  as  Elizabeth  Robinson  was 
swiftly  nominated  and  elected  to 
keep  the  cups  clean  at  all  times 
and  to  lay  in  supplies  of  coffee 
and  accessories. 


Making  it  easy  to  leave. 


Max  Lewkowicz,  The  Varsity  (CUP) 


Montreal  riot  police  lined  up  to  control  Loyola  student  and  faculty  protestors  as  they  filed  out 
of  the  Loyola  administration  building  on  Monday,  ending  a  week-end  occupation  prompted  by  the 
firing  of  27  professors  at  the  college.  The  protestors  offered  no  resistance. 


Vandalism  holds  up  coming  down 
of  new  parking  lot  barrier  gates 


Vandalism  and  card  distribution 
problems  have  delayed  the  oper- 
ation of  the  automatic  parking 
gates  which  were  to  have  been  in 
use  on  January  5,  1970.  At  pres- 
ent, only  lots  RG  and  N4  are 
under  automatic  operation,  while 
the  visitors'  lot  which  has  only 
a  manual  gate  is  also  in  use. 

Until  enough  of  the  coded  cards 
have  been  distributed  for  each 
parking  lot  the  automatic  gates 
remain  inoperative. 

Vandalism  also  played  its  part 
in  the  delay.  Some  of  the  wooden 
barriers  were  torn  off  soon  after 
their  installation.  Mr.  Stephens 
of  General  Services,  said  that 
well  over  a  dozen  had  been  brjken 
and  replaced.  However  he  added 
that  not  all  the  breakage  was  due 
to  vandals. 

The  angle  of  the  barrier  of  the 
visitors'  parking  lot  does  not  open 
enough  to  allow  the  larger  de- 
livery vans  and  trucks  to  go  through 
and  the  barriers  are  sometimes 
torn  off  by  accident,  Stephens  ex- 
plained. 

He  said  that  if  the  vandalism 
continues  parking  control  will  have 


to  be  dona  in  the  old  manner, 
manning  the  gates  with  parking 
guards. 

The  decision  to  install  the  gates 
was  made  by  the  parking  commit- 
tee early  last  summer.  The  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  installation  of 
the  automatic  gates  would  save 


costs  on  control  of  parking  of- 
fences, which  previously  needed 
a  squad  of  commissionaires.  The 
committee  estimated  a  cost  of 
$12,000  for  the  complete  install- 
ation of  the  system.  So  far  Gen- 
eral Services  has  not  correlated 
the  actual  cost. 


Opposition  raised  at  meet 
to  constitutional  proposals 


At  the  open  meeting  on  Wednesday 
most  of  the  questions  i.id  con- 
troversy, such  as  it  was,  was 
provided  by  Hans  Kouwenberg, 
grad  student.  Along  with  John  Man- 
ley,  Council  rep.  for  Arts,  Kouwen- 
berg  is  attempting  to  provide  "a 
non-socialist'"  basis  for  rejection 
of  the  proposed  constitutions.  They 
feel  that  people  tend  instinctively 
to  vote  in  opposition  to  anything 
the  Young  Socialists  say. 

Kouwenberg's  and  Msmley's  plat- 
form is  not  unlike  thatof  the  Young 
Socialists.  They  feel  that  a)  the 


course  unions  will  not  work  and 
b)  they  will  aggravate  the  alien- 
ation betwaen  departments. 
However,  the  major  emphasis 
in  the  moderates'  standpoint  is 
Uiat  council  is  passing  their  guilt 
onto  the  structure.  The  structure 
itself  is  all  right.  It  is  the  people 
within  the  structure  that  are  caus- 
ing the  problems. 

The  moderates  are  not  working 
with  any  formal  group  and  they 
have  organized  solely  for  this 
issue. 
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//  here  and  there  some  transient 

trait  of  pity 
Was  shown,  and  some  more  noble 

heart  broke  through 
Its  bloody  bond,  and  saved,  perhaps, 

some  pretty 
Child  or  an  aged  helpless  man  or  two- 
What's  this,  in  one  annihilated  city... 
Just  ponder  what  a  pious  pastime  war  is 
-Byron  —  Don  Jaun,  Canto  the  eighth 


.Biafran  Memorium_ 

The  Biafran  struggle  tor  independence  is  over.  Two 
million  are  dead;  millions  more  conquered  and  starv- 
ing people  face  the  uncertain  intentions  of  the  Ni- 
gerian government. 

Carleton  students  are  apathetic.  They  are  also  well 
fed.  That  in  microcosm  is  Canada,  complacent  and 
glutted,  where  all  the  problems  are  academic,  where 
It  is  uncivilized  to  go  without 

Any  one  of  the  innumerable  unmarkedBtafrangraves 
is  the  grave  of  the  Just  Society.  When  black  people 
starved,  we  talked.  A  few  of  us  gave  a  little  money 
to  get  us  off  the  hook  of  conscience.  Our  government 
gave  some  grudging  relief,  but  cabinet  ministers 
were  more  interested  in  holidays  than  Biafran  lives. 

Diplomacy  is  so  easy,  and  so  superbly  civilized. 
Mike  Pearson  gave  our  country  a  name  tor  diplomacy. 
We  step  on  no  toes.  We  are  easy  to  get  along  with. 
We  dont  offend  anyone  -  who  counts. 

While  children  died  agonizing  deaths,  prime  minister 
Trudeau  compared  them  to  Nazis. 

When  concerned  voices  were  raised  about  relief, 
Trudeau  compared  food  shipments  to  American  'aid' 
in  Vietnam. 

Refusing  to  deal  with  the  Joint  church  relief  or- 
ganization, our  government  preferred  to  leave  things  to 
the  diplomatic,  if  inefficient,  Red  Cross. 

In  the  name  of  diplomacy,  our  government  has 
aided  and  abetted  murder  and  starvation. 

Wake  up  and  look  across  the  street  If  the  world  is 
a  global  village,  our  next  door  neighbours  are  dying. 
Biafra  is  dead.  Your  consciences  may  now  be  at 
rest.  But  let  the  newspaper  photographs  grow  into 
reality.  Watch  a  child  die,  hair  falling  out,  stomach 
distended,  too  weak  to  scream  his  agony. 

Then  realize  you  are  as  guilty  as  the  war-makers. 


angus 

Council's  proposed  changes  in  stu- 
dent government  amount  to  the 
formation  of  a  very  loose  feder- 
ation of  (non-existent)  department 
unions. 

Such  a  proposal  completely  fails 
to  meet  the  needs  of  Carleton  stu- 
dents, and  poses  no  possibility  of 
serious  action  for  change. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  originators 
of  the  project  see  themselves  as 
"radicals".  Their  proposal  is  a 
step  away  from  the  tentative  steps 
made  towards  a  radical  student 
strategy  at  Carleton  this  year. 

Department  unions  are  inevitably 
tied  to  limited  departmental  is- 
sues: content  in  particular  cours- 
es, the  hiring  and  firing  of  parti- 
cular professors.  While  it  is  im- 
portant to  establish  student- faculty 
control  of  these  aspects  of  the 
university,  this  is  not  the  most 
important  aspect  of  change  need- 
ed here,  nor  is  it  the  best  way  to 
get  students  involved  in  active 
work  tor  change. 

The  proposed  structure  offers  no 
real  means  of  dealing  with  the 
issues  which  concern  all  students. 
It  virtually  eliminates  the  possi- 


bility of  raising  general  student 
demands  to  the  administration. 

It  should  be  borne  inmindthatthe 
total  defeat  of  the  PSA  strike  at 
Simon  Fraser  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  inability  of  a  limited 
department  union  to  mobilize  broad 
student  and  community  support. 
Despite  important  displays  of  soli- 
darity from  other  areas,  the  PSA 
strike  was  smashed  because  it  was 
isolated.  Now  Simon  Fraser,  once 
the  campus  with  the  most  active, 
most  involved  student  body  in  Can- 
ada, has  been  reduced  to  apathy. 

The  problems  we  as  students  face 
flow  directly  from  its  domination 
by  corporate  capitalism.  This 
domination  is  effected  in  a  variety 
of  ways:  in  the  control  of  boards 
of  governors  by  businessmen,  in 
the  control  of  government  financing 
by  the  liberal  and  conservative 
parties,  and  by  the  perpetuation  of 
the  myth  of  the  impartial,  unin- 
volved  university.  It  is  precisely 
this  domination  which  we  have  to 
challenge. 

The  only  possible  way  of  chal- 
lenging the  pro -capitalist  orien- 
tation of  the  university,  of  building 
a  base  tor  social  change  at  Carle- 
ton, is  by  working  to  mobilize 
people.  Campaigns  against  tuition, 
for  universal  accessibility,  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam,  and  so  on, 


ol 


have  that  potential.  Not  only  are 
they  issues  which  can  (and  have) 
won  broad  social  support  they 
are  campaigns  which  all  students 
can  relate  to,  and  learn  from. 
The  assumption  made  by  council* 
that  passively  waiting  for  students 
to  "get  involved**  is  a  necessary 
strategy,  is  an  assumption  which 
can  only  lead  to  more  years 
apathy. 

But  such  campaigns  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  organized  on  a  depart- 
ment level. 

And,  as  events  have  shown,  the) 
cannot  be  organized  by  people  vw 
give  up  because  they  can't  orgJJ1* 
ize  the  revolution  in  six  mon"15' 

They  can't  be  organized  by 
council  which  limits  itself  to  mo- 
tions of  support  and  no  actio"- 

They  can't  be  organized  by 
council  which  is  tied  to  six u 
tural  panaceas  for  polit,c 
problems.  hii 

The  referendum  is  going  to  ■» 
Council  hasn't  been  able  to 
enough  interest  to  get  out 
necessary  voters,  let  alone 
enough  support  for  their  pwPJJJ 

And  then  the  radicals  -  ^ 
who  are  interested  in  more 
rhetoric  -  have  to  present  a  s 
ious  alternative  in  the  Febr>» 
elections.  n't. 

The  liberals  sure  as  hell 
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Empty  mouthing  and 
absolute  controlling 

Editor,  Carleton: 

%.ae  some  men  resign  and  go, 
thers  linger  clutching  important 
0  prS  Papers  and  plans  for  a 
fin  Grand  Council,  candidly  re- 
Un^ed  as  useless  (Article  V.l.b.) 
SI  with  powers  to  reconstitute 

5rel£  as  ft  sees  fit  (v-1*b*>-  ^ 

Ivliehts  of  this  body  will  be  sub- 
Idized  at  a  two  dollar  rate.  The 
rice  of  confusion,  which  could  not 

jjgar  the  noise  of  first  year 

students. 

The  real  cost  is  told  by  those  who 
hold  the  purse  strings.  At  a  twenty 
Hollar  rate  The  Students  Associa- 
tion INCORPORATED  will  graci- 
ously accede  to  total  power. 

Let  us  anticipate  one  inevitable 
abuse.  Article  V.13  subjects  the 
"Carleton"  to  the  financial  con- 
trol of  the  board  of  the  proposed 
Association,  which  is  five  persons 
targe  and  under  the  dictate  of  the 
chairman.  As  the  proposed  consti- 
tution boldly  equivocates  about  di- 
rect censorship,  should  we  not  dare 
to  anticipate  financial  censorship, 
which  after  all  is  the  most  ef- 
fective, (Article  VI.4.b.). 

Such  susceptibility  to  empty 
mouthings  on  one  hand  and  to 
absolute  control  on  the  other,  is  a 
consequence  of  arbitrary  division 
between  thought  and  act,  and  this 
is  the  essential  content  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution. 

A.  G.  Gilber 

Structure,  structure, 
blame  it  on 
the  structure 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

There  has  been  noticeable  dis- 
satisfcation  with  this  year's  coun- 
cil executive,  among  the  student 
body.  The  executive  has  been  un- 
able or  perhaps  they  do  not  want 
to  deal  effectively  with  student 
concerns.  The  council  has  ncj, 
unfortunately,  provided  responsi- 
ble government.  They  are  neither 
sensitive  to  student  opinion,  nor 
will  they  consistently  attempt  to 
educate  the  student  body  as  a 
whole,  regarding  government  as 
they  see  it.  Their  failure  in  this 
regard  is  underlined  by  the  poorly 
publicized  and  sparsely  attended 
"Open"  meetings  on  parity  and  this 
new  constitution.  Again  and  again, 
as  issues  have  come  up,  council 
has  provided  either  naive,  im- 
pulsive action  (witness  the  Pure 
Spring  strike)  or  total  inaction, 
accompanied  by  endless  griping 
about  student  apathy. 

Now,  they  have  come  to  the  stu- 
dents with  their  confusion  and  the 
weak  plea  that  the  structure  they 
have  been  elected  to  is  unwork- 
able. They  ask  them  to  reject 
"  in  favour  of  a  new,  untried 
structural  scheme.  This  is,  in 
effect,  a  bare-faced  effort  to  cre- 
ate a  crisis  In  student  politics 
Men  such  a  crisis  is  not  war- 
^nted,  and  reflects  the  involve- 
ment of  executive  members  in 
*f°-games  in  which  the  student 

body  loses. 

Psychologically,  they  cleverly  try 
jo  shift  the  guilt  for  their  failure 
^m  themselves  to  the  structure, 
fjy  voting  "no"  (taking  a  nega- 
76  point  of  view  of  their  out- 
°|-tum,  if  positive,  proposal)  the 
8u»dents  would  bear  ail  the 
responsibility. 

„Hut  ( it  is  clear  that  by  voting 
,yes",  students  would  be  giving 
r^nz  Schmidt  and  his  executive 

Jfote  of  confidence. 

proposed  grand  council  will 
£  a  large  structure  of  about  150 
"embers.  With  the  present  rate 
student  participation,  it  is  in- 
vesting to  speculate  how  many 
™J>le  win  run  for  positions, 
granting  that  all  positions  will 
J*  contested,  the  elections  could 
.  rather  ludicrous.  As  there  will 
a  difficulty  in  comprehending 
tor  a  lar6e  structure,  it  is  also 

nurely  probable  that  not  only 


the  Q-Year  and  first  year  stu- 
dents will  be  disenfranchised,  but 
also  the  many  who  will  not  know 
how  or  why  or  who  to  vote  for. 

The  election  for  the  grand  coun- 
cil's chairman,  who  is  to  sit  on 
the  university  senate,  is  undemo- 
cratic. But  an  even  more  signi- 
ficant problem  is  the  continued 
and  increased  alienation  of  non- 
arts  faculties.  Their  interests  will 
no  doubt,  be  lost  in  spite  of  the  as 
yet  non-existent  course  unions, 
in  the  grand  council  hubbub. 

Many  of  the  ideas  presented  re- 
flect high-minded  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  council  executive.  They 
do  not  represent  practical  action, 
for  in  the  heights  of  the  structure 
the  ordinary  student  and  his  prob- 
lems are  likely  to  be  lost. 

John  Manley  (Arts  rep), 
Hans  Krurvenberg  (MH 
Candidate) 

Forget  structure  and 
remember  the  function 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

The  recentresignations  from  stu- 
dent council  were  intended  to  shock 
students'  into  the  realization  that 
the  present  system  of  studentgov- 
ernment  is  ineffective  in  that  the 
political  and  educational  function 
is  not  compatable  with  the  service 
function. 

This  attitude  seems  to  be  correct 
in  that  the  executive  members 
Who  were  responsible  for  carrying 
out  this  function  found  it  difficult 
to  get  things  done. 

In  my  opinion,  the  majority  of 
students  in  this  university  are 
not  really  interested  in  the  political 
and  educational  function,  and  con- 
sequently do  not  want  a  council  to 
fulfill.it. 

This  fact  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  a  number  of  ways.  First  of  all, 
the  open  meetings  which  are  sup- 
posed to  deal  with  these  matters 
are  attended  about  1%  (at  the  most) 
of  the  student  body. 

Secondly,  the  NUG  elections  which 
provide  the  students  withanoppor- 
tunity  to  take  action  on  educational 
matters  are  rarely  even  contested, 
let  alone  voted  in. 

Furthermore,  the  referendums 
on  political  matters  such  as  CUS 
(which  to  some  people  was  apolit- 
ical matter)  or  NUG,  wsrenotpar- 
ticipated  in  by  50%  of  the  student 
body. 

On  the  other  hand  the  service 
function  is  important  to  students. 
This  is  demonstrated  by  the  turn- 
out at  dances,  athletic  activities, 
concerts,  and  lectures  by  prom- 
inent people  brought  here  by  the 
council. 

The  people  who  resigned  from 
council  are  basing  their  actions  on 
the  belief  that  students  want  both 
functions  to  continue. 

I  did  not  resign  because  1  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  true.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  give  a  small 
minority  of  activists  money  or 
power,  until  they  can  justify  their 
relevance  to  their  would-be  bene- 
factors. (Sorry  L.S.) 

Kevin  Kelly, 
Res.  Rep. 

Constructive  critic 
amends  the  structure 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Next  Monday  and  Tuesday  you 
will  be  asked  to  accept  or  reject 
a  dynamic  change  in  the  role  and 
functions  of  both  the  students 
association  and  N.U.G.  Your  vote 
on  the  constitutional  referendum 
could  bring  for  the  future  either 
Improvement  or  disaster. 

In  an  article  this  week  I  have 
attempted  to  outline  the  prob- 
lems with  students*  council  and 
N.U.G.  and  to  suggest  certain 
changes  needed  to  improve  the 
situation.  In  this  letter  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  proposed 
new  constitutions  in  the  light  of 
the  changes  which  I  see  as 
necessary. 


The  Students'  Association 

The  proposed  constitution  of  the 
students'  association  is  designed 
to  produce  a  non-political  body 
concerned  with  services  and  social 
and  cultural  affairs. . 

This  principle  I  view  as  most 
appropriate  and  the  proposed  con- 
stitution I  find,  for  the  most  part, 
quite  acceptable,  I  have,  however, 
some  concerns  over  certain 
provisions. 

Article  VI,  Section  2,  Sub-Section 
(c)  requires  that  the  board  of  di- 
rectors appoint  the  editor-in-chief 
of  each  publication. 

This  provision  has  been  taken 
from  the  old  constitution  despite 
the  fact  that  it  had  created  many 
problems  for  the  publications.  In- 
deed, after  much  debate  the  pub- 
lications had  succeeded  last  year 
in  having  the  old  constitution  am- 
mended  to  allow  for  a  process  of 
self-selection  of  the  editor-in- 
chief,  i.e.,  the  staff  of  each  pub- 
lication would  elect  its  editor  and 
council  would  then  confirm  his 
appointment. 

I  am  most  sorry  to  see  the  new 
constitution  reverting  to  a  practice 
which  has  proven  inappropriate. 

Article  X  outlines  how  impeach- 
ment may  be  initiated  but  nowhere 
in  the  constitution  is  thereamindar 
of  the  impeachment  procedure  out- 
lined. 

The  constitution  provides  for  two 
methods  of  amendment. 

Firstly,  a  proposed  amendment 
i  may  be  presented  to  the  board  by 

one-quarter  of  the  members  of 
the  association  and  the  board  may 
enact  this  proposed  amendment  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

Secondly,  a  proposed  amendment 
may  be  presented  to  the  board  by 
□ne-quarter  of  the  members  of  the 
association  and  this  proposed 
amendment  may  be  enacted  through 


z  referendum. 

In  both  cases,  the  amendments 
must  be  initiated  by  members  of 
the,  association.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  amendments  to  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  board.  Furthermore, 
the  referendum  procedureof 
amendment  reverts  to  the  old  two- 
thirds  /one-third  formula  instead 
of  the  revised  i  simple  majority/ 
one-quarter  formula. 
The  Students'  Union 

The  Principle  behind theproposed 
students'  union  is  two-fold. 

Firstly,  it  will  provide  for  co- 
ordination among  the  N.U.G.  rep- 
resentatives and  will  serve  the 
other  functions  that  I  mentioned 
in  my  article  as  being  necessary 
to  Increase  the  effectiveness  of 
N.U.G. 

Secondly,  it  will  become  the  po- 
litical body  to  represent  the  po- 
litical views  of  the  student  body. 

While  I  fully  support  the  first 
principle,  I  completely  reject  the 
second. 

Elsewhere  I  have  outlined  what 
I  think  is  the  optimum  format  for 
the  expression  of  active  political 
views;  the  essential  feature  of 
this  format  being  the  avoidance  of 
integrating  active  politics  and  N. 
U.G.  Nor  only  does  the  proposed 
constitution  exolicitly  assign  ac- 
tive politics  to  N.U.G.  but  it  does 
so  in  a  most  unrspniseiitative 
format. 

The  chairman  of  the  union  grand 
council,  who  is  to  be  the  spokes- 
man of  the  students  on  political 
issues,  is  elected  not  by  the  stu- 
dent body  as  a  whole  but  by  the 
152  members  of  the  grand  council. 
How  can  students  in  general  ident- 
ify with  such  s.  person  and  how  can 
he  make  committments  on  behalf 
of  the  student  body? 

Secondly,  the  constitution  pro- 
vides for  the  election  of  the  union 
grand  council  chairman  at  the 


first  regular  meeting  after  the 
annual  election  of  the  union  rep- 
resentatives but  does  not  specify 
the  term  of  office. 
Finally,  the  union  grand  council 
chairman  can  be  recalled  on  pe- 
tition by  only  300  membsrs  of  the 
association  while  it  takes  a  pe- 
tition by  750  members  of  the 
Association  to  initiate  recall  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
association. 
What  You  Can  Do 
Despite  the  fact  that  I  am  not 
in  agreement  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  proposed  constitu- 
tions, I  feel  that  the  proposed 
change  Is  of  considerable  im- 
portance. 
The  problems  with  the  consti- 
tutions can  be  solved  after  the 
referendum  is  passed.  A  consid- 
erable amount  of  freedom  has  been 
left  to  the  N.U.G,  representa- 
tives to  tailor  the  constitution  to 
suit  their  situation.  (Amendments 
for  the  first  year  can  be  enacted 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers jf  the  union  grand  council). 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
N.U.G  representatives  will  Intro- 
duce appropriate  amendments  to 
malt,'?  the  constitution  workable. 
Careful  choice  of  the  union  chair- 
man will  get  the  structure  started 
in  the  right  direction. 

If  you  vote  "no"  on  the  referen- 
dum you  will  be  perpetuating  a 
structure  which  has  demonstrated 
it  is  unworkable. 

If  you  do  not  vote  at  all,  the  re- 
ferendum loses  by  default  since  a 
one-third  turn-out  is  required. 
Consequently  no  vote  is  the  same 
as  a  "no"  vote. 

Only  by  voting  "yes"  are  you 
taking  constructive  action  to  Im- 
prove university  government  at 
Carleton.  _  , , 

Robin  Fund  lay 
Arts  111 


New  Student  Structure 


we  have  to  do  is  think  positively 
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ROAD  SHOW 

AUS  BUS  TRIP  TO  QUEENS 
(Basketball  Game) 

BUSSES  FROM  QUAD 

JAN.  30 
5PM 

Members  $4.00  Others  $4.50 
Tickets  in  T-15 


POLLING 
CLERKS 

FOR 

next 

MONDAY  and  TUESDAY 
9:00A.M.  -  9:00P.M. 

OR  ANY  PART  THEREOF 

INTERESTED 

apply  T  2 
usual  enumeration 


RECRUITING  PROGRAMME 
Governor  General's  Foot  Guards 


Far  The 


CHANGING 
OF  THE  GUARD" 


It  you  are  aCanadian  citizen,  between  5' 8"  and 
6'  2"  tall  and  medically  fit,  we  have  a  job  for  you 
from  May  15  till  Sept.  15,  1970. 
Class  "B"  reserve  pay  and  free  accommodation 
and  board  in  Petawawa  and  Ottawa  are  offered. 

For  Further  Details  And  Application  Forms, 
Contact  Placement  Office. 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yeotly  bosis  -  $18  *  $18  deposi 

-  Monthly  bosis  •  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 

8 LACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  .  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  ranting  lor  a  longer  period  than  four  months  ore  o 
vistrd  to  root  at  lha  yearly  roto  to  receive  o  lower  average 
monthly  rata.  Daposit  not  refunded  unfess  fcept  II  monffis. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


A  misrepresentation 
of  my  people 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
A  friend  who  came  down  to  visit 
me  brought  me  a  copy  of  your 
Carleton,  which  I  also  get  sent 
down  every  now  and  then.  I  was 
sorry  to  see  such  a  misrepresen- 
tation of  my  people  put  forth  by  a 
brother. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  al- 
lowed my  reply  to  him  to  be  pub- 
lished, seeing  as  both  of  us  are 
Arabs  and  still  see  things  in  a 
different  light.  Your  readers  might 
find  some  interest  in  the  fact  that 
some  of  us  see  things  differently. 

I  would  like  to  use  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  respect  to  your 
reporters  who  covered  that  dis- 
graceful conference. 

i  was  quite  amused,  yet  shocked 
by  brother  Adil  Boushey's  article 
in  your  January  9th  issue. 
Amused,  because  Adil  must  be 
quite  pleased  to  see  all  the  inch 
space  he  got  to  express  his  free 
opinion,  surely  that  is  more  than 
has  ever  been  written  about  "the 
plight  of  the  Palestinians",  in  such 
an  objective  manner.  Yet  how 
wrong.  How  misleading! 

I  am  a  Palestinian  myself.  Born  in 
Palestine  and  brought  up  in  Israel, 
because  my  parents  stayed  in  Is- 
rael during  its  war  of  Independence 
and  after.  You  Adil  would  consider 
mo  as  part  of  that  minority,  which, 
you  were  taught  to  believe,  lives 
in  sub  standard  conditions,  etc. 

I  don't  know  when  was  the  last 
tim?,  Adil,  that  you  visited  your 
people  (and  I  doubt  it  very  much 
if  you  ever  even  talked  to  a  Pal- 
estinian), but  I  have  just  returned 
from  visiting  my  people.  1  had 
many  occasions-  to  speak  to  some 
other  Palestinians  who  ware  just 
moved  from  camps  they  lived  in 
during  the  Egyptian,  and  Jordani- 
an terms  of  government.  A  second 
uncle  sat  and  told  my  father  how 
wise  he  was  to  stay  in  Israel  in 
1948,  and  not  to  give  in  to  the 
threats  of  the  Arab  leaders,  before 
the  seven  Arab  countries  invaded 
Israel,  and  to  the  calls  and  threats 
of  our  religious  leader  the  Mufty 
of  Jerusalem.  Those  ware  the 
reasons  my  brothers  fled  in  1948, 
Threatened  that  the  Jews  would 
slaughter  them,  or  that  if  they 
wouldn't  leave,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered collaborators  and  be  har- 
rassed  by  the  neighbouring  Arab 
countries. 

Do  you  want  to  really  know  what 
happened  to  all  our  people  that 
you  call  "refugees"?  Your  gov- 
ernments gathered  them  in  camps 
compared  to  the  Miiabarot  that  the 
Israeli  government  set  up  for  the 
immigrants  who  came  to  Israel 
after  the  establishment  of  the  state. 
The  Israeli  government  never  re- 
ferred to  them  as  refugees,  even 
though  they  constitute  over  55% 
of  the  Jewish  population.  Where 
are  those  Miiabarot  today,  they 
were  destroyed  and  the  people  in- 
habiting them  were  given  apart- 
ments or  houses  in  different  vil- 
lages and  cities.  What  about  all 
the  Jews  that  were  kicked  out  of 
all  the  Arab  countries  after  the 
1956  war,  were  they  called  refu- 
gees? were  they  ever  mentioned 


the  American  media?  even 
though  the  stories  they  had  to  tell 
would  send  chills  down  your  back? 
Your  governments,  my  brother, 
created  the  refugee  problem.  You 
are  correct  in  saying  that  they 
lived  in  atrocious  conditions,  but 
go  and  visit  the  camps  now,  see 
what  the  Israeli  government  is 
doing  for  my  people.  Everything 
the  Jordanian  government,  or  the 
Egyptian  regime  should  have  done 
is  done  by  this  so-called  enemy 
of  yours.  It  was  convenient  for 
Nasser,  Shishakly,  and  Hussein 
to  maintain  our  people  in  that 
kind  of  misery,  and  use  them  to 
divert  their  own  people's  at- 
tention to  the  borders  every  time 
something  went  wrong  inside  their 
countries. 
Maybe  these  people  lived  on  seven 
cents  a  day,  but  that  was  the 
doing  of  governments  who  never 
thought  we  wore  worth  more.  Today 
and  after  the  war  my  people's 
conditions  have  changed.  They  arc 
given  every  aid  possible  by  the 
Israeli  government  and  are  still 
allowed  to  maintain  their  own  gov- 
erning bodies,  religious  or  other. 
Surely  they  are  enjoying  greater 
freedom  to  LIVE  than  do  the  Jews 
living  in  Egypt  or  those  that  are 
left  in  Iraq  and  -Syria. 
In  one  way  you  are  right,  the  media 
has  been  ignoring  what  your  gov- 
ernments are  pushing  my  people 
into.  Establishing  terror  organi- 
zations, that  have  taken  the  burden 
off  the  inadequate  Arabarmies,  and 
have  managed  to  murder  to  date 
more  of  the  Arab,  Muslim  or 
Christian,  population  in  the  oc- 
cupied territories,  than  Israelis. 
And  even  the  Jewish  population 
that  is  continuously  harrassed  is 
totally  civilian.  Is  this  what  we  are 
proud  of?  Killing  women  and  chil- 
dren? 

We  were  never  recognized  as 
equals  by  our  own  governments, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  U.N.  what 
would  have  the  benevolent  Nasser, 
and  Hussein  done  about  us? 
Nothing! 

You  attach  a  derrogatory  tone  to 
the  term  Zionism  in  the  same  way 
your  Toynbee  has  acquainted  it  with 
the  other  isms.  Still  it  doesn't 
take  a  Zionist,  which  obviously  I 
am  not,  to  understand  that  what 
Nasser  is  saying  is  really  more 
than  blood  and  fire,  but-thc  com- 
plete annihilation  of  any  living 
Israeli,  let  alone  Jews.  Further- 
more let  us  not  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  the  Jews  have  taken 
over  the  world,  and  they  that  con- 
trol all  information  services.  The 
Middle  East  is  still  open  to  any 
person  who  wishes  to  examine  the 
plight  of  any  people.  Were  you  one 
of  the  narrow  minded,  Adil,  who 
would  not  allow  Jewish  students  to 
attend  a  conference  held  at  Carle- 
ton University  before  the  Christ- 
mas Holidays,  threatening  to 
"smash  them"  or  does  that  fall 
under  your  definition  of  freedom. 

I  refuse  to  let  people  like  you 
compare  my  people  to  the  Bi- 
afrans,  we  were  given  a  choice  to 
live  with  the  Jews.  Those  of  us 
that  took  advantage  of  that  bene- 
fitted, as  equal  citizens,  with  all 
the  privileges,  and  without  the  ob- 
ligation of  having  to  serve  in  the 
armed  forces. 

It  is  people  like  you,  Adil,  that 
can  help  us,  by  standing  against 
the  idiotic  propaganda  put  forth 
by  the  Arab  governments  thatnev- 


er  cared  about  us  anyway.  Belw 
me,  I  am  as  proud  an  Arab  ann 
Muslim  as  maybe  you  are.  pa]Sj 
ties  and  lies  never  were  in  m' 
readings  of  the  Kuraan.  ™ 

Baud  Al-Muhtasab 
York  University  of 
Toronto 

Short  reply  to 
overburdened  rhetoric 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  have  but  a  short  reply  to  th 
lengthy,  overburdened  and  belab* 
ored  piece  of  rhetoric  by  Atjii 
Boushey.  I  will  not  attempt  tn 
answer  what  I  believe  is  a  gre!J 
deal  of  misinformation,  for  that 
would  take  a  reply  twice  as  l0J 
as  the  original  letter.  Instead 
I  shall  merely  make  a  few  points' 

1.  The  Arab  refugee  problem 
must  indeed  be  dealt  with  and  no 
one  feels  more  strongly  about  this 
1  am  sure,  than  Israel.  It  must 
concern  her  more  than  the  Arab 
Nations  who  have  refused,  for  the 
past  21  years,  to  integrate  these 
refugees.  Tell  me,  Mr.  Boushey 
do  less  than  three  million  Is- 
raelis have  sole  responsibility  for 
between  one  and  two  million  Arab 
refugees  when  one  hundred  and 
ten  million  Arabs  don't  give  a 
god -damn? 

2.  Solution  of  the  Arab  refugee 
problem  has  never  been  the  cri- 
terion for  a  peaceful  solution  to 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Even 
if  the  refugee  problem  were  solv- 
ed, the  Arabs  would  still  want  to 
drive  the  Israelis  'into  the  sea' 
for  a  few  square  miles  of  re- 
vitalized desert. 

3.  If  the  Jews  are  cousins  to  the 
Arabs,  which  historicallytheyare, 
I  guess,  why  do  Nasser  and  others 

in  their  own  heartwarming  way 
wish  to  destroy  and  annihilate 
their  'cousins'?  Is  that  any  way 
for  a  family  to  act? 

4.  Finally,  this  horse  manure 
about  not  being  anti-semifes  be- 
cause Arabs  are  Semites:  dear 
Adil,  either  you  are  pulling  every- 
one's leg  like  the  charming  Arab 
diplomats,  or  you  are  completely 
naive.  Let's  not  mince  words. 
Call  it  what  you  will,  we  all  know 
that  anti-semitism,  anti-Zionism, 
anti-Jewish,  anti-Israeli,  anti- 
what-not  amounts  to  one  thing:  hate 
of  and/or  wish  to  destroy  a  certain 
group  of  people.  Behind  your 
sophistry  stands  an  attitude  of 
hatred  all  the  more  obvious  for 
your  fancy  verbal  footwork. 

Your  seeing  a  'Zionist'  behind 
every  anti-Arab  news  report  is  as 
fallacious  as  seeing  a  'Commun- 
ist' behind  every  hippie  and  anti- 
war demonstrator.  Your  quest  for 
objective  news  reporting  coupled 
with  a  theory  of  a  'Zionist'  plot 
makes  your  entire  argument  rather 
specious.  In  short,  you  are  spewing 
a  lot  of  balderdash. 

Student's  wife, 
Joy  Mozersky 

Letters  to  the  editor  must  be 
signed,  should  be  typed,  musO 
come  into  The  Carleton  office 
before  2  p.m.  Wednesday  aft" 
ernoon ,  and  would  look  bett# 
if  they  were  shorter. 


PARKING  NOTICE 

THE  PARKING  GARAGE  IS  NOW  OPEN  FOR  PERMIT  HOLDERS 

UP  TO  AND  INCLUDING  THE  5TH  FLOOR. 

PERMIT  HOLDERS  FOR  N-6  AND  7  MAY  USE  LEVELS  5  AND 
BS  UNTIL  FURTHER  ADVISED. 
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Alts  building  debate 
reiarded.  prevented 
faculty  member  says 


'Opposition  to  tower  defeated" 
Mr.  Whenham  not  only  fails  to 
see  the  difference  between  the  Arts 
I  tower  on  the  quadrangle  and 
other  building  projects,  but  also 
went  on  to  explain  that  any  cause 
for  concern  could  have  been  ex- 
pressed at  any  of  the  meetings 
held  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed tower  including  the  meetings 


ThP  Carleton-  i"fea  tower  deluding  the  meetings 

~rt  headed  ^s'tW/r 


and  shrugged  off  the  incident 
by  reaffirming  that  people  had  the 
ability  to  state  views  and  hadn't". 
Something  of  the  disquiet  fell  was 
surely  evident  from  the  Senate 
meeting  of  October  24  and  from 
the  Carleton  of  October  31,  No- 
vember 7,  and  November  21  as 
well  as  that  of  December  5,  Cer- 
tainly the  debate  might  have  been 
wider,  more  amply  articulated,  and 
more  audible.  But  then  how  many 


faculty  and  how  many  students 
had  even  seen  a  picture  of  the 
tower,  and  in  particular  of  the 
quadrangle  with  tower,  before  the 
university  authoritiesdecidedtogo 
ahead?  The  picture  in  the  Carle- 
ton (and  the  one  briefly  displayed 
in  Paterson  Hall)  did  lot  appear 
till  December  5,  when  building 
works  were  about  to  begin. 
Basil  Mogridge, 
Faculty. 


^   — ■  ■•»•»  ...uiljr  *  BLUIl^, 

Condemnation  comes  of  setting, 
method  of  presentation  of  arts  I 

,  The  Carleton: 

vital  issues  are  raised  by  the  belated  commit  ™, committee's  users'  sub-committee.  But  machine™  Is  o„ 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Two  vital  issues  are  raised  by  the  belated  comment  on  the  new 

lT»J  faASt  "f-Cks  Carlcton:  rirst.  the  quality  of  the 

building  itself  and  its  siting;  and  secondly,  the  way  in  which  the 
university,  including  most  of  the  faculty,  has  been  conned  into 
accepting  a  building  tat  most  of  us  would  not  want  anywhere  on 
campus  and  certainly  not  where  it  will  be,  providing  what  pro- 
fessor Love  at  a  general  faculty  board  meeting  last  September 
blithely  termed  'the  focal  point  for  the  campus'.  Unfortunately 
any  protest  now  is  shutting  the  stable  door  after  the  horse  has 
bolted,  since  once  the  building  permit  has  been  granted  and  the 
concrete  poured  the  building  is  unstoppable;  even  before  that 
only  the  most  cogent  legal  reasons  would  suffice.  However  just 
in  case  there  should  be  another  horse  still  in  the  stable  sironi! 
protest  is  still  called  for.  " 
First,  then,  the  building  itself. 

No-one,  least  of  aU  a  faculty  member,  will  dispute  that  the 
classroom  and  office  accommodation  that  the  tower  will  pro- 
vide is  urgently  needed.  But  need  it  be  in  the  form  of  a  tower 
22  stories  high  -  26  with  service  floors? 

Do  most  of  us  realize  even  now  just  what  this  will  look  like  in 
terms  of  scale  when  built  on  a  rise  in  an  area  otherwise  free 
of  tall  buildings  and  immediately  surrounded  by  a  harmonious 
group  of  three  four  storey  buildings  -  tory,  paterson  and  me 
library  -  that  have  a  certain  lightness  ana  decorum  to  them? 
Above  all,  do  we.  realize  that  such  a  skyscraper  disfigures  not 
merely  Carleton's  but  the  whole  of  Ottawa's  skyline? 

Unlike  the  Skyline  hotel,  which  is  at  least  downtown  among 
buildings  of  comparable  height,  our  gigantic  erection,  as  tall  as 
the  Skyline,  will  be  the  dominating  tall  building  In  Ottawa. 

Aesthetically  speaking,  architecture  is  public  property:  unlike 
the  other  arts,  where  the  art  product  can  be  banned,  destroyed 
"  "°t  performed  if  it  fails  to  please,  a  building  is  on  permanent 
exhibition.  In  this  case  the  exhibition  is  one  of  total  disregard 
for  the  city's  visual  well-being.  The  university  may  have  a  right 
to  self-mutilation  but  this  does  not  extend  to  unilaterally  chang- 
ing the  whole  scale  and  character  of  non-central  Ottawa  for  what, 
barring  acts  of  god  and  mammon,  may  well  be  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years.  It  is  grotesque  that  administration  supporters  of  the  build- 
ing should  seek  to  palliate  objections  to  their  monstrosity  by  say- 
ing that  the  view  from  our  quad  will  not  be  destroyed  because  the 
Wad-floor  level  of  the  building  will  be  'see-through'!  What 
ivory  tower  do  these  administrators  live  in?  It  is  not  the  view 
irom  the  university  that  is  at  stake  but  the  view  to  the  university 
trom  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Une  crucial  argument  against  one  of  the  other  possible  sites, 
"jat  would  have  meant,  a  building  as  large  and  long  as  the  loeb 
situated  parallel  to  the  river  and  behind  paterson,  was  that  it 
TOuld  block  off  the  view  of  the  river  and  park  from  the  centre  of 
™  campus.  A  pity,  certainly,  but  do  we  have  our  priorities  right? 
™jj  anyway,  were  we  ever  asked? 

.  second  issue  is  the  way  in  which  the  whole  matter  of  the 
TOJdlng  has  been  handled.  Obviously  the  members  of  the  adminis- 
fcntl  ?  resP°!lsl,>1e  feel  that  their  duty  is  to  administer  'effic- 
Jr-y,'  Which  means  with  the  maximum  speed  and  the  minimum 
exn  ^  and  PublIc  discussion.  (We  need  only  look  to  the  Spadina 
"Pressway  controversy  in  Toronto  to  see  the  same  mentality 
of  1|*or"-'  14  is  Ironic  that  the  results  of  'efficiency'  at  the  expense 
of  am1  i*n  ^hies  and  a  human  scale  should  get  its  monument  in, 
h„„u  Places,  a  building  devoted  to  stressing  individual  values  and 
iiunan  scales! 

t^j™6"  machinery  for  faculty  consultation  was  at  least  technically 
ere  in  the  shape  of  the  board  of  governor's  buildine  advisory 


commmee  s  users'  sub-committee.  But  machinery  is  only  useful 
when  S)  one  knows  how  to  operate  it,  (ii)  one  has  the  necessarv 
raw  materials  for  its  proper  functioning  -  in  this  case  all  the 

it^t  ?! ™3tV-  and  PU)  m°st  most  fundamental  one 
knows  that  the  machinery  exists. 

The  users'  sub-committee  hardly  ever  met,  the  main  decisions 
were  taken  by  the  building  committee  of  the  board  of  governors 
(non-university,  thus  not  directly  affected  by  the  environmental 
ohanges  they  proposed)  and  practically  nothing  was  published  about 
plans  for  a  building  that  even  administrators  m.sthave  realized 
would  not  be  'just  another  building'. 

Incredible  as  it  seems,  the  users'  sub-committee  had  not  seen 
even  as  much  as  the  'artist's  impression'  before  it  appeared  in 
an  Ottawa  newspaper  last  December! 

Although  the  final  decision  to  start  work  on  the  building  was  taken 
!U  u  •,5?ard  of  g°vern»'''s  meeting  of  December  1,  the  need  for 
the  buildingJhad  been  recognized  since  1966  and  various  proposed 
sites  and  building  designs  had  been  under  consideration  since 

pring  1967.  One  would  have  thought  that  as  soon  as  one  design 
had  been  agreed  upon  a  scale  model  with  full  specifications  would 
have  been  displayed,  perhaps  in  paterson  foyer  or  in  the  library, 
and  that  comment  would  be  invited. 

In  my  eighteen  months  at  Carleton  I  have  certainly  seen  no 
mention  of  any  publicly  announced  'meetings  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  proposed,  tower'  -  I  wish  I  had!  -  and  I  have  so  far  dis- 
covered no  one  else  among  faculty  and  students  who  has.  Even 
the  'artist's  impression'  that  was  supposed  to  be  on  display  early 
in  December  In  the  paterson  foyer  lasted  only  half  a  day  of  Its 
scheduled  three  or  fur  day  run  before  being  removed. 

But  apparently  even  faculty  members  of  the  users"  committee 
were,  to  put  it  mildly,  not  fully  consulted:  plans  agreed  as  to  the 
allocation  of  classrooms  and  office  space  were  silently  revised 
during  the  summer  and  the  revisions  only  discovered  by  chance, 
the  theatre,  which  was  to  have  been  a  major  feature  of  the  new 
tower,  was  eliminated  on  the  grounds  that  the  provincial  govern- 
ment was  not  in  favour  of  it,  when  in  fact  they  had  apparently 
had  no  objections  to  it,  and  senate  was  Informed  that  the  NCC 
had  approved  the  building  whereas,  as  last  week's  article  shows,  it 
had  the  strongest  objections. 

From  the  above  it  seems  two  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 

The  first  is  that  administration  planners  should  not  be  allowed 
to  make  decisions  on  buildings  where  major  aesthetic  issues  are 
at  stake  without  informing,  and  inviting  cominont  from  those 
affected,  -  i.e.  the  whole  university  community  and  in  a  case 
like  this,  the  NCC  and  the  city,  and  that  such  authorities  should 
be  able  to  override  the  university  where  an  important  principle 
is  at  stake. 

The  aesthetic  aspect  is  a  side-show:  because  we  cannot  statis- 
tically prove  a  relationship  between  ugly,  monotonous  or  menac- 
ing buildings  in  centreless  cities  and,  say,  urban  unrest,  does 
not  mean  that  the  cumulative  social  and  psychological  effects 
of  such  'aesthetic'  influences  can  be  ignored. 

The  second  conclusion  is  that  if  the  administration  wants  to 
avoid  'trouble'  it  would  act  with  more  genuine  efficiency  by  act- 
ing openly  and  inviting  comment  from  the  beginning  from  the 
beginning  from  all  those  in  whose  interests  it  claims  to  be  work- 
ing rather  than  by  operating  behind  closed  doors  to  present  us 
with  a  fait  accompli. 

Our  moiumental  blunder  is  probably  now  unstoppable. 

Let  us  at  least  ensure  for  what  scant  satisfaction  that  mcy  give 
us,  that  the  machinery  of  protest  is  not  neglected  a  second  time. 

Christopher  Levenson 
Dept.  of  English. 


Explanation  given 
for  non  -resignation 

Editor,  The  Carleto.i: 
I  am  writing  this  letter  to  ex- 
plain why  I  have  not  resigned  from 
students'  council. 
I  felt  that  I  should  not  relinquish 
my  responsibilities  till  students 
have  demonstrated  that  they  want 
change.  I  personally  support  the 
new  proposals  and  intend  to  re- 
sign as  soon  as  they  are  accepted. 

Ray  Mithieu 
Science  rep. 

Multi-signed  letter 
opposes  constitution 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
The  executiveofStudents'Council 
has  resigned  and  has  proposed  two 
new  constitutions.  The  main  tenet 
of  their  proposal  is  that  the  polit- 
ical direction  of  the  students  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  NUG 
Grand  Council.  They  propose  that 
the  power  base  derive  from  course 
unions.  In  the  past  these  have 
proved  unworkable  die  to  the  lack 
of  desire  to  become  involved  at 
the  departmental  level  on  the  part 
of  the  students. 

The  effects  of  this  shifting  of 
political  responsibility  to  NUG  will 
greatly  add  to  the  burdens  al- 
ready incumbent  upon  our  NUG 
reps.  We  feel  that  NUG  is  in  a 
shaky  enough  position  as  't  is. 
Can  we  risk  the  possibility  of 
NUG's  collapse?  We  say  collapse 
because  various  departmental  reps 
have  stated  that  they  will  resign 
if  the  new  constitutions  are  ac- 
cepted after  Monday's  referendum. 
They  will  resign  because  they 
feel  their  academic  loads  plus  the 
added  responsibility  of  their  un- 
wanted political  involvement  in 
NUG  will  force  them  to  do  so. 
Let  us  now  investigate  what  al- 
ternatives we  have.  If  the  exe- 
cutive's proposal  passes  we  will 
have  1)  a  highly  efficient  (maybe!) 
service  organisation  in  the  form, 
of  a  paid  board  of  directors;  2) 
a  large,  cumbersome  disorganized 
body  In  NUG  that  will  try  to 
handle  educational  and  political 
problems. 
If  the  proposal  falls  on  Monday, 
what  will  this  mean?  it  will  moan 
that  the  remainder  of  council  will 
accept  the  executive  resignations 
for  what  they  are:  admissions  they 
could  not  handle  the  jobs  for  which 
they  were  elected.  The  remainder 
of  council  will  appoint  an  Interim 
executive  until  the  elections  early 
in  March.  The  new  council  would 
take  over  right  after  this  election. 

We  feel  that  the  only  reasonable 
choice  is  to  vote  "NO"  on  Mon- 
day. This  will  ensure  that  NUG 
is  preserved.  Perhaps  in  future 
those  running  for  council  will  do 
so  because  they  want  student  gov- 
ernment to  work  at  Carleton. 

David  Eagan,  Arts  IL  Arts  rep. 
Barry  Blake,  Arts  111,  NUG  rep. 
Wayne  Elwood,  Grad.  Geography 
Craig  Taylor,  Arts  TO,  Arts  rep. 
Clair  Hardy,  Commerce  n. 
Peggy  Snelgrove,  Journ.  rfl. 


""EMBERS  FREE 


JSA  presents 

AN  ACADEMY  AWARD  WINNING  FILM  ■ 


NON-MEMBERS  75C 


THE  GRADUATE 


WITH 

DUSTIN  HOFFMAN 


PLUS 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  CAPTAIN  MARVEL 
JHURS.  JAN.  22  TIME:  2  P.M.  4.30  7.30  10.00 
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Now  that  the  university  centre 
building  is  taking  on  a  coherent 
form,  people  are  beginning  to  ask 
what,  why,  where  and  how?  In  an 
attempt  to  answer  some  of  these 
questions  I'll  set  down  some  facts 
and  opinions  which  may  be  of  in- 
terest. 

Why  is  it?  It  must  be  apparent 
to  everyone  on  this  campus  that 
there  is  really  no  central  place 
where  students  and  the  rest  of 
the  campus  community  can  meet 
together  in  orderto  recreate  them- 
selves. About  eight  years  ago  stu- 
dents requested  some  form  of  stu- 
dent union  building;  this  suggestion 
was  taken  up  by  the  board  of 
governors,  and  planning  was  put 
in  hand  for  the  Centre  you  now 
see  appearing.  Students  had  a  ma- 
jor role  in  the  planning  commit- 
tee stage  of  the  building  and  in 
fact  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  see  from  the  existing  records 
they  were  usually  in  the  majority 
on   the  appropriate  committees. 

What  is  it?  Well  for  a  start  it 
is  costing  $4,180,000,  of  which 
95%  has  been  provided  by  the  On- 
tario government  and  2-1/2%  each 
is  being  provided  by  the  univer- 
sity and  uV  students,  association. 
It  is  in  fact  for  this  very  purpose 
that  all  full-time  students  on  this 
campus  pay  a  $10  per  annum  uni- 
versity centre  levy  in  their  fees 
given  to  the  university.  It  is 
a  building  for  recreation  and  con- 
tinuing education.  Continuing  Ed- 
ucation in  the  sense  that  students 


will  have  a  large  and  probably 
even  majority  say  in  how  it  is 
run  and  for  what  purpose  it  is 
used,  this  will  extend  to  the  actual 
yearly  operating  budget  for  the 
centre,  so  you  will  readily  under- 
stand that  any  student  taking  part 
in  the  management  of  the  building 
will  gain  a  reasonable  amount  of 
knowledge  about  financing  and  run- 
ning a  large  commercial  venture. 

What  does  it  contain?  Well,  lists 
of  contents  are  pretty  boring  but 
you  need  to  know  this  because  it 
is  one  of  the  most  frequently  asked 
questions.  So  here  goes  with  a  list. 
It  will  contain  the  following:  three 
large  lounges,  a  variety  store,  a 
barber  shop,  a  post  office,  con- 
siderable food  services  ranging 
from  snack  bar  to  sitting  at  the 
table  and  be  waited  on.  ten  bil- 
liard tables,  five  table  tennis 
tables,  shuffle  board,  card  tables, 
a  ballroom,  health  and  counselling 
services,  alumni  offices,  graduate 
student  lounge,  students'  council, 
and  the  faculty  club.  In  other  words 
it  will  contain  probably  most  of 
the  things  that  you  need  while 
you  are  on  the  campus.  Addition- 
ally it  will  contain  a  music  listen- 
ing room,  reading  room  and  col- 
our TV  room.  It  will  also  con- 
tain some  pretty  unusual  stim- 
ulating artwork. 

When  will  it  open?  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  with  any  guarantee 
that  it  will  open  on  a  certain  rlay 
or  even  a  certain  week,  but  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope  that 


we  shall  be  able  to  open  it  both 
formally  and  for  activities  during 
frosh  week  of  this  year,  but  for 
heavens  sake  don't  quote  me. 

Who  runs  it?  It  will  be  run  by 
a  university  centre  management 
committee,  which  at  the  moment 
is  composed  of  four  students,  one 
faculty  member,  one  alumni  rep- 
resentative and  one  member  of  the 
maintenance  service. 

This  make-up  will  probably  vary 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  students'  association  and  the 
university,  but  that's  the  way  it's 
set  up  at  the  time  of  writing. 

The  management  committee  will 
set  both  financial  and  operating 
policy,  which  I  as  executive  di- 
rector will  be  expected  to  imple- 
ment in  the  day  to  day  running 
of  the  centre. 

To  help  me  in  this  work  I  have 
John  Saykali  as  the  assistant  di- 
rector of  the  centre.  I  should  ex- 
plain for  those  of  you  who  don't 
know,  that  both  John  and  I  are 
employees  of  the  student  associa- 
tion, and  we  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  the  wishes  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  that  associa- 
tion, namely  students'  council  in 
whatever  form  it  may  exist.  While 
we  will  have  reasonable  powers 
of  authority,  these  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  overriding  control  of 
students'  council. 

What  is  the  future  of  the  Uni- 
versity Centre?  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  first  task  in  the  centre 
is  to  organize  a  smoothly  run- 


ning recreational  facility,  and  we 
must  also  ensure  that  everyone  who 
uses  the  place  feels  at  home  in 
it  and  wants  to  come  back  again 
and  again.  Once  we  have  achieved 
this  we  can,  I  hope,  go  forward 
and  seek  to  involve  members  of 
the  Ottawa  community  in  programs 
within  the  centre.  My  own  feeling 
is  that  it  would  be  a  most  use- 
ful thing  if  Carleton's  university 
centre  assisted  in  the  necessary 
overcoming  of  the  division  between 
town  and  gown  from  which  so  many 
universities  seem  to  suffer. 

From  time  to  time  in  future  weeks 
I  shali  be  writing  further  articles 
about  specific  aspects  of  the  uni- 
versity centre,  in  the  hope  that 


What  I  want  to  attempt  this  week 
is  a  dispassionate  personal  ap- 
praisal of  the  issues  surrounding 
the  two  new  constitutions  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  ia  a  few  days. 

The  purpose  of  dividing  the  ser- 
vice and  political  functions  be- 
tween two  elected  student  bodies 
is  to  enable  the  students  to  have 
their  animal  dances  and  what  have 
you  without  having  their  attention 
distracted  by  the  machinery  for 
getting  them  from  the  allegedly 
more  important  issue  of  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  Carleton. 

The  questions  here  are,  "do  I  want 
this  division,"  and  "is  the  edu- 
cational policy  of  Carleton  the 
legitimate  concern  of  students?" 
My  answer  to  both  questions  is  yes. 

All  too  often  in  the  past,  differ- 
ences about  details  of  providing 
services  have  been  blown  up  into 
big  emotional  battles  that  have 
prevented  student  representatives 
from  taking  common  action  with 
regard  to  educational  issues.  And 
just  as  often,  concern  about  edu- 
cational policies  have  prevented 
individuals  from  carrying  out  their 
service  functions  efficiently. 

Having  agreed  to  the  basic  prin- 
ciple of  separation  of  functions  the 
next  question  becomes:  Is  the 


method  that  is  suggested  by  the 
proposers  of  two  new  constitutions 
a  good  way  of  going  about  it?  My 
answer  is  yes  and  no. 
The  proposed  service  union  con- 
stitution is  fine  as  far  as  I  can 
see.  True,  there  are  some  small 
and  very  unimportant  points  on 
which  I  disagree,  but  on  the  whole 
it  is  acceptable. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Carleton 
University  Student  Union  is  quite 
another  matter.  I  could  go  through 
each  article  and  find  something 
with  which  to  disagree  but  that 
would  be  to  miss  the  point.  There 
is  however,  one  fundamental  disa- 
greement I  have  arid  that  is  mak- 
ing the  department  the  basic  unit 
of  organization. 

In  defence  of  using  the  depart- 
ment as  a  basic  unit  in  the  struc- 
ture it  is  pointed  out  that  trade 
unions  have  traditionally  and  suc- 
cessfully organized  on  this  level 
-  that  is,  around  the  work  situation. 

The  trade  unions  in  Britain  have 
for  years  been  fighting  with  one 
another.  Each  union  had  made  gains 
for  its  own  workers  but  usually 
is  is  at  the  cost  of  workers  in 
other  unions.  When  the  situation 
has  arisen  that  calls  for  joint 
action  such  as  a  general  strike, 


they  have  been  unable  to  agree. 
In  the  short  term,  organizing 
around  something  as  narrow  as  the 
work  situation  has  advantages,  but 
in  the  long  term  it  merely  sets 
worker  against  worker. 
The  university  is  already  frag- 
mented into  fetid  little  puddles 
of  self  interest  with  each  depart- 
ment looking  out  for  itself  with- 
out regard  for  the  interests  of  the 
university  as  a  whole.  The  new 
situation  would  reinforce  this  to 
the  long  term  disadvantage  of  the 
whole  university. 
It  would  seem  to  me  to  make 
more  sense  to  organize  around 
course  and  year.  This  would  pro- 
vide both  immediate  interest  and 
involvement  and  a  means  of  cut- 
ting acrossdepartmentalbarriers. 
There  are  no  course  or  depart- 
mental unions  and  without  these 
the  proposed  constitution  or  my 
suggestion  are  nothing  more  than 
nice  but  ineffective  ideas.  It  seems 
to  me  that  what  the  proposers  of 
the  new  constitution  should  have 
been  doing  is  building  a  broad  po- 
litical base  among  the  students 
from  which  to  bargain  with  the 
university  and  then  having  built 
this  foundation  they  would  have 
something  to  organize. 


Stevenson 


these  will  fill  in  the  considerahi 
gaps  in  the  public  knowledge  abojj 

However,   if  you  wish  to 
particular  questions,  please  don 
hesitate  to  contact  John  SaykX 
who  occupies  office  T4  in  Student 
Council  office  block,  or  myself 
and  I  live  in  an  office  within  th 
dean   of  student  services  offjce 
complex  on  the  ground  floor  Q* 
the  new  administration  biiiidhJ 
Naturally  enough  both  John  and  ! 
will  be  moving  into  the  centre 
as  soon  as  our  accommodate 
there  is  available  for  occupation 
but  this  we  do  not  expect  to  be 
before  mid-July  this  year.  mv  1 
telephone  number  if  you  feel  liu 
calling  me  is  231-3831. 


The  majority  of  Ontario  students 
are  enrolled  in  the  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Awards  Program  Organiza- 
tion of  this  plan  was  evolved  to 
allow  the  great  majority  (middle- 
class  at  least)  to  participate  in 
a  freer  education.  But  the  liberal- 
izing effect  of  the  program  is 
cloaked  in  the  alienation  char- 
acteristic of  any  over-sized 
bureaucracy. 
Forgetting  about  the  de-humaniz- 
ing means  test  one  has  to  exper- 
ience the  frustrating  (strunning 
shocking,  degrading)  experience  of 
receiving  the  grant  portion  of  the 
award,  to  become  overwhelmed 
with  a  sence  of  inability  to  con- 
trol one's  environment. 
An  average  student  spends  hours 
developing  complex  plans  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  his  finances  for 
the  year.  Dollars  to  bring  room 
and  board,  dollars  for  text  books 
and  dollars  to  entertainment,  (and 
a  few  drafts  at  the  Texas).  The 
Central  focus  of  this  for  most 
students  becomes  the  award/loan 
he  receives  from  the  Ontario  Go- 
vernment complex.  Intricate  fi- 
nances around  the  level  of  the 
1,00-1,500  markare personal  loans 
from  friends  and  the  long  awaited 
income  tax  rebate  are  formed 
around  a  schedule  of  finance  which 
for  a  student  becomes  an  intri- 
cate part  of  his  existence. 
After  Christmas  the  award  por- 
tion will  come  -  Ah!  $450.00  to 
help  pay  the  rent  -  While  I  wait 
for  Neary  to  pay  me  the  $100.00 
he  borrowed  to  get  to  Vancouver 
for  Christmas.  Everyone  is  ready 
but  the  Government  has  different 
ideas  and  the  administration  is  all 
ready  to  play  along.  I  approach 
the  wicket  to  get  the  $450.00 
expecting  to  pay  me  fees  when 
Neary  coughs  up  -  but  in  my 
naivete  ...  I  see  a  sign  advis- 
ing me  that  all  outstanding  fees 
and  debts  to  Carleton  University 
must  be  paid.  I  was  aware  of  that 
reg^tration  day.  The  clerk  behind 
the  wicket  exchanged  a  cheque  of 


$450.00  for  my  student  number, 
All  I  was  required  to  do  was 
sign  a  few  papers  (including  the 
cheque)  thereby  understanding  I 
had  accrued  my  award  portion  of 
the  loan,  I  was  then  "asked" 
to  proceed  to  the  cashier's  booth. 
My  cheque  and  papers  were  pro- 
cessed appropriately  and  I  was 
*iven  50  cents  change. 

"What's  this?  What's  going  on? 
I  must  have  done  something  wrong! 
"Naivete?"  No! 

"I  want  my  cheque  back," 

"But  you  agreed  to  pay  your 
fees  with  it." 

"No!  I  have  to  pay  my  rent; 
it's  two  months  overdue!" 

"But  you  agreed  to  pay  your 
fees." 

"No  I  didn't,  I  want  my  money 
back." 

"Well  ...  we'll  give  you  your 
money  back...  BUT  we'll  have 
to  hold  your  cheque  back  'till  you 
decide  to  pay  your  fees," 

Dismay,  Frustration,  Fury,  Vio- 
lence. I'm  going  to  blow  up  the 
administration  building;  justacor- 
ner  of  it!  I'll  show  them  what  it's 
like  to  live  and  work  with  a  hole 
in  their  office  in  the  middle  of 
winter  with  a  chill  factor  of  40 
degrees ! 

This  is  only  one  of  many  stor- 
ies that  can  be  told. 

Other  than  the  fact  that  the  le- 
gality of  this  can  be  questioned 
there  also  enters  a  moral  question. 

The  administration  is  both  le- 
gally and  morally  wrong  in  the 
method  in  which  it  is  distribut- 
ing the  awards. 

The  cheque  reads:  The  Treasury 
Board  of  Ontario  agrees  to  pay 
John  Doe  $450.00  not  Carleton 
University. 

Where  is  the  money? 

What  right  has  the  administra- 
tion to  keep,  withhold  or  decide 
how  you  spend  your  money? 

The  award  is  given  to  you,  jj 
is  your  money.  What  in  the  hell 
are  other  people  doing  spending 
your  money?  Fools! 


So.  We  have  no  students,  council. 
Is  this  of  any  significance?  Not, 
it  would  seem,  to  the  vast  majority 
of  you.  Well,  maybe  those  few  of 
us  who  are  vaguely  political  should 
accept  the  obvious  and  retire  as 
gracefully  as  possible  to  the  books 
from  whence  we  came,  leaving  NUG 
to  flounder  on  in  triviality  and  ir- 
relevance (which  it  will  do  as  long 
as  its  seats  are  filled  largely  by 
people  who  don't  know  what  they're 
there  for), 

I  expect  the  specifics  of  the  two 
new  constitutions  and  the  content 
of  the  various  objections  to  them 
must  seem  very  esoteric.  Per- 
haps you  shrug  your  shouldersand 
say:  "Six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen 
of  the  other".  Somehow  it  doesn't 
come  across  that  those  constitu- 
tions -  andequallythoseobjections 
-  involve  principles  of  freedomand 
of  order  and  of  action  that  have 
moved  men  and  nations  and  his- 


tory itself  for  thousands  of  years. 

But  perhaps  you  do  more  than 
shrug  and  dismiss  the  whole  thing. 
Perhaps  you  get  mad  and  say: 
"Those  stupid  jerks!  Wnatdoes 
this  garbage  have  to  do  with  mil- 
lions starving  in  Biafra  or  one 
kid  going  hungry  in  Lowertown?" 
And  I  agree  that  whether  or  not 
to  create  a  new  kind  of  students 
council  seems  pretty  far  removed 
from  those  kinds  of  things. 

But  do  you  know  -  there  is  a 
connection. 

If  our  universities  and  our  entire 
education  systems  have  anything  to 
do  with  the  way  we  think  and  act 
and  select  our  goals  and  live  our 
lives,  then  there  is  a  connection. 

If  the  way  we  think  and  act  and 
select  our  goals  and  live  our 
lives  has  anything  to  do  with  those 
things  in  the  world  which  are  in 
some  way  wrong,  then  there  is 
a  connection. 

If  the  minds  of  the  men  who 


make  the  decisions  for  the  nations 
of  the  world  (and  for  the  compan- 
ies in  the  nations  and  for  the 
stores  and  the  media  and  the  serv- 
ices of  the  nations)  and  the  minds 
of  the  men  who  accept  and  par- 
ticipate in  those  nations  and  in 
their  companies  and  their  stores 
and  all  their  institutions  are  in  any 
way  shaped  by  the  experiences  of 
their  youth,  then  there  is  a  con- 
nection. 

It  matters  how  this  university 
is  run. 

It  matters  who  runs  it  and  how. 

The  smallest  detail  matters,  for 
in  some  way  each  detail  connects, 
to  the  sicknesses  of  this  world. 

Carleton  is  a  link  in  that  chain. 
Its  diseases  are  not  as  obvious 
to  the  complacent  eye  as  some  of 
the  others  are,  but  nonetheless  it 
is  diseased.  If  there  are  students 
in  it  who  can  fight  its  diseases, 
who  can  transform  this  institution 


into  a  place  where  humane  and 
zealous  people  are  nurtured  and 
sent  forth,  then  NUG  matters. 

And  if  NUG  matters,  then  making 
it  work  matters. 

And  if  NUG  is  to  work  it  must 
be  injected  with  some  new  life. 
It  must  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  stage  and  made  to  perform. 

Mr.  Angus'  comments  simplyas- 
tound  me.  His  ideology  and  es- 
pecially his  self-image  seem  to 
require  that  he  bitch  about  any- 
thing proposed  by  anyone  who  has 
not  lost  as  many  elections  as  he 
has,  an  interesting  qualification 
for  knowing  "the  truth".  By  what 
logic  does  he  demand  on  the  one 
hand  a  smaller  more  efficient  (!) 
political  unit  than  the  one  proposed, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  "mass 
student  union"?  How  can  he  pos- 
sibly waste  time  worrying  about 
overcoming  "parochial  divisions" 
in  the  university  when  most  stu- 


dents dont  even  know  what  tha 
moans,  let  alone  how  to  over- 
come it.  Let's  start  where  JJ 
students  are  Mr.  Angus.  I  d  u\ 
to  see  a  mass  student  union  nw 
too,  but  I'd  like  it  to  be  one  «™ 


too,  but  I'd  like 
some  students  in  it.  Legend 


it  that  the  earth  was  %it 
fiat  -  but  I  seriously  doubt  *  • 
Angus*  ability  to  bring  an  pper» 
tive  students'  union  into  existe" 
by  a  similar  means. 
Only  one  thing  is  important  no* 
and  that  is  taking  another  sj 
towards  ultimate  democrats 
of  the  university. 

No  one  is  pretending  that  the  n 
structure  even  remotely 
sembles  Utopia.  But  it  does 
us  out  of  several  vervblindau  • 
Today  the  students'  councU 
tomorrow  the  world!  „ 
It  Isn't  quite  as  ludicrous  » 
sounds. 


el 
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An  examination  of  council  s  collapse 


Commentary  and  analysis  by  Robin  Findlay 


On  January  6,  after  seven  months  o* 
floundering,  beset  with  division  from 
w!thin  and  criticism  from  without,  stu- 
dents' council  set  in  motion  a  process 
designed  to  bring  about  its  own 
dissolution. 

What  had  happened  during  the  last  two 
years  to  bring  council  to  this  momentous 
decision?  What  had  gone  wrong? 

The  council  of  three  years  ago  under  the 
leadership  of  Bert  Painter  was  primarily 
concerned  with  services,  activities,  and 


very  localized  student  interests.  This 
council  enjoyed  a  relatively  high  level  of 
student  support  and  confidence. 

The  1968-69  council,  withJerry Lam- 
pert  as  president,  was  responsible  for  the 
implementation  of  N.U.G.  and  was  more 
politically  and  less  serviceorientedthan 
was  the  Painter  council.  As  a  result  of 
this  change  in  orientation,  the  Lampert 
council  lost  some  student  confidence  and 
support.  Words  like  "sandbox"  and"ir- 
relevent"  became  more  and  more  fre- 
quently used  in  descriptions  of  council 
towards  the  end  of  the  1968-69  term. 

This  year's  council,  guided  by  Lorenz 
Schmidt  after  the  resignation  of  Bruce 
Brittain,  completed  the  transition  begun 
by  the  Lampert  council.  The  1969-70 
council  ran  and  waselectedonaplatform 
of  maximum  involvement  in  social  and 
political  affairs  and  minimum  involve- 
me.it  in  service  activities.  Towards  this 
end,  it  was  decided  that  the  entire  exe- 
cutive would  become  actively  involved 
in  social  and  political  action,  leaving 
services  in  the  hands  of  deputies  and 
committees. 

This  attempt  by  council  to  integrate  a 
new  highly  political  function  with  the 
traditional  and  expected  service  function 
proved  unsuccessful,  leading  to  a  split 


in  council  itself  and  an  alienation  of  the 
student  body. 

The  conflict  between  the  political  and  the 
service  functions  of  council  first  led  to  a 
split  in  the  executive  with  the  finance 
commission  at  one  extreme  and  the  most 
politically  active  executive  members  at 
the  other. 

Shortly  after  a  second  split  developed 
to  further  fragment  council.  This  second 
split  was  the  rift  that  developed  between 
the  executive  and  the  faculty  reps.  The 
net  result  of  the  fragmentation  of  council 
was  that  a  small  group  of  the  most 
politically  active  members  assumed  a 
leadership  position  and  directed  policy: 
the  result  was  a  highly  politically  active 
council,  to  the  detriment  of  the  service 
function. 

Council's  long  term  involvement  in 
active  politics  in  turn  completely  ali- 
enated it  from  the  students. 

The  student  body  was  not  collectively 
concerned  with  such  issues  as  student 
Power,  the  Pure  Spring  strike,  Vietnam, 
and  Simon  Fraser;  but  rather  they  were 
collectively  interested  in  issues  of  a 
service  or  of  a  highly  personal  nature. 
(This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there 
was  little  social  awareness  or  social 
concern,  but  rather  that  these  existed 


°jj  an  individual  level  and  that  the 
students  did  not  want  council  to  make 
collective  commitments  on  their  behalf.) 
^tudents.  a*  fnrmpr  council  president 


-uiuat  belatedly  realized  and  noted  in 
[J8  December  15  working  paper  Beyond 
jrie  NUG  Report,  were  interested  not  in 
^'Itics  in  an  active  sense  but  in  a 
Passive  one.  They  sought  activities, 
"'"otection,  and  redress  for  problems. 


Yet  these  were  the  very  functions  council 
had  sacrificed  in  order  to  give  them 
collective  social  awareness  and  active 
political  involvement. 

Confronted  with  the  realization  that 
council  was  completely  alienated  from 
them,  the  student  body  reacted  by  on 
three  occasions  expressing  non-con- 
fidence in  council. 

The  first  was  the  2  to  1  rejection  of 
the  Canadian  Union  of  Students,  the 
second  the  censure  of  a  member  of  the 
executive,  and  the  third  the  general 
student  meeting  which  reversed  council's 
position  on  the  Pure  Spring  strike  and 
criticized  council  for  becoming  involved 
in  the  first  instance, 
^  Realizing  that  council  was  stifled  by 
internal  division  and  was  divorced  from 
its  constituents,  thereby  losing  all  legit- 
imacy for  its  very  existence,  the  exe- 
cutive took  the  only  action  possible  - 
it  set  in  motion  a  process  which  would 
produce  a  new  structure  reflecting  and 
responsive  to  the  current  interests  of 
the  student  body,  and  then  commit  polit- 
ical suicide  by  resigning. 

(The  executive  members  who  resigned 
cannot  get  into  the  proposed  students' 
union  until  next  vear  since  they  are  not 
N.U.G.  representatives  and  for  the  most 
part  would  not  want  to  run  for  election  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  new  service 


orientated  students'  association;  hence 
the  term  "political  suicide".) 
The  Problems  with  N.U.G. 

For  its  part,  the  New  University  Gov- 
ernment experiment  has  not  worked  as 
well  as  it  could  have. 

The  links  between  the  N.U.G.  repre- 
sentatives and  their  constituents,  if  they 
existed  at  all,  have  been  no  more  than 
tenuous.  A  unified  position  or  even  con- 
sultation and  discussion  on  university- 
wide  issues  between  N.U.G.  representa- 
tives from  different  departments  has 
been  virtually  non-existent.  The  election 
statistics  for  the  N.U.G.  elections  and 
the  senate  elections  show  that  there  has 
been  a  singular  lack  of  involvementon  the 
part  of  the  student  body. 
What  is  Needed 

The  principle  of  separating  the  admin- 
istrative and  political  functions  exer- 
cised by  council  is  an  immensely  wise 
one  for  as  council  has  this  year  dis- 
covered, the  two  are  not  compatible.  I 
would  ten  to  argue,  however,  that  the 
division  should  be  not  two  ways  but 
three  ways. 

With  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
students  at  Carleton  and  the  new  respons- 
ibility t r  the  university  center,  it  be- 
comes essenfal  to  have  a  body  that  is 


purely  administrative  and  service  or- 
iented. This  should  be  the  legitimate 
and  only  concern  of  the  students' 
association. 

All  aspects  of  the  educational  _  ex- 
perience along  with  their  associated 
problems  (eg.  loans,  finances)  and  the 
relationship  between  the  student  and  the 
university  belong  within  the  confines 
of  N.-UtG.  However,  if  N.U.G.  is  to  play 
a  mo-e  effective  role  in  these  areas, 
some  changes  are  needed. 

To  encourage  and  foster  communica- 
tion and  an  interchange  of  ideas  between 
the  N.U.G.  representatives  and  their 
constituents,  a  departmental  plenary  is 
needed.  Such  a  structure  would  provide 
a  mechanism  for  the  N.U.G.  representa- 
tives to  inform  their  constituents  on  the 
day  to  day  affairs  of  the  department, 
would  enable  the  students  to  bring  their 
problems  to  the  attention  of  their  rep- 
resentatives, and  would  permit  the  rep- 
resentatives and  their  constituents  to 
jointly  formulate  policy. 

I  am  well  aware  that  attempts  have  oeen 
made  to  set  up  course  unions  and  that 
all  of  these  have  failed.  Nonetheless,  1 
feel  that  a  departmental  plenary  is  an 
important  element  which  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  N.U.G.  structure. 


It  is  my  hope  that  if  departmental  plen- 
aries  are  given  a  formalized  role  in  the 
N.U.G,  system,  rather  than  an  ad  hoc 
role,  the  departmental  plenaries  would 
be  more  successful. 

Furthermore,  since  it  would  be  a 
formalized  structure,  a  genera!  display 
of  lack  of  interest  in  any  given  depart- 
mental plenary  could  be  considered  an 
implicit  declaration  that  the  N.U.G,  rep- 
resentatives had  the  full  supprt  and 
confidence  of  their  constituents  to  make 
all  policy  decision  on  their  own.  (If 
the  students  disagreed  with  or  objected 
to  the  policy  expressed  by  their  N.U.G. 
representatives,  they  could  make  use  of 
the  departmental  plenary  to  insure  that 
their  interests  wera  expressed.  Lack  of 
participation  in  the  departmental  plenary 
is  therefore  indicative  of  approval  of  the 
policy  expressed  by  the  N.U.G.  rep- 
resentatives on   their  own  initiative.) 

To  permit  communication  and  discus- 
sion among  N.U.G.  representatives  in 
different  departments  and  to  provide 
the  means  for  the  conducting  of  re- 
search, some  kind  of  structures  are 
needed  at  the  faculty  and  at  the  gen- 
eral level. 

The  structure  which  embodies  the 
N.U.G.  representatives  at  the  faculty 
level  should  provide  a  medium  th  rough 
which  the  representatives  can  discuss 


matters  affecting  their  entire  faculty. 
Because  faculty  boards  spend  mu-e  of 
their  time  considering  submissions  from 
individual  departments  than  consider- 
ing general  regulations,  this  structure 
should  embody  a  minimum  of  formal- 
ization; perhaps  taking  the  form  of 
nothing  mo-e  complicated  than  a  caucus 
of  the  N.U.G.  representatives. 

The  structure  at  the  general  level 
which  comprises  all  the  N.U.G,  rep- 
resentatives from  all  faculties  should 
be  the  main  body  which  discusses  and 
formulates  policy  regarding  issues  which 
affect  the  student  body  as  a  whole  and 
should  serve  as  a  co-ordinator  of  tiic 
efforts  of  the  individual  N.U.G.  rep- 
resentatives, providing  them  with  such 
support  and  assistance  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Associated  with  the  council  of  all 
the   N.U.G.  representatives  should  be 
an  executive  and  a  number  of  standing 
comrn  ittees. 

The  committees  would  be  responsible 
for  the  research  activities  of  council 
and  might  be  set  up  to  study  such 
topics  as  the  undergraduate  and  the 
graduate  programs  in  each  of  the  fac- 
ulties, the  admission  requirements,  ex- 
amination policy,  student  loans  and  fi- 


nances, the  educational  philosophy  and 
methods  of  the  university,  etc. 

The  executive  of  this  council  should 
perform  an  administrative  service  for 
the  N.U.G.  representatives  and  should 
provide  leadership,  but  not  direction, 
co-ordination,  but  not  coercion,  and 
articulation,  out  not  domination.  Policy 
must  come  from  below  and  must  not  be 
manufactured  from  above;  consequently, 
the  role  of  the  executive  must  be  low 
key  and  politically  passive. 

The  relationship  between  the  individ- 
ual N.U.G.  representative  and  the  var- 
ious structures  is  necessarily  different 
with  each  of  the  structures. 

At  the  departmental  level,  the  N.U.G. 
representatives  should  be  bound  to  follow 
the  policy  which  originates  in  the  depart- 
mental plenary.  When  no  policy  has  been 
established  in  the  department!  plenary, 
the  N.U.G.  representative  should  be  free 
to  act  in  his  own  right  and  to  present 
such  a  policy  as  he  feels  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  his  constituents. 

At  the  faculty  board  level,  the  N.U.G. 
representatives,  should,  whenever  pos- 
sible, attempt  to  express  a  uniform 
policy  on  general  issues  but  the  in- 
dividual representative  must  be  free 
to  oppose  at   the   facultv  board  any 


uniform  policy  wvhich  he  feelss  is  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  either  is  con- 
stituents or  the     student  body,  a  whole 

At  the  senate  level,  the  N.U.G.  rep- 
resentatives must  be  free  to  act  in 
their  own  right  in  what  they  feel  to  be 
the  best  interests  of  the  students,  giv- 
ing due  consideration  to  any  policy 
expressed  by  the  general  council  of 
N.U.G.  representatives. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  coun- 
cil should  have  the  specific  function  on 


senate  of  expressing  the  policy  formu- 
lated by  the  council. 

The  essential  feature  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  individual  N.U.G.  rep- 
resentatives and  the  various  structures 
is  the  avoidance  of  the  creation  of  a 
"student  party"  or  a  "student  bargain- 
ing team"  and  the  allowance  of  a  high 
degree  of  autonomy,  not  with  respect 
to  the  constituents,  but  with  respect 
to  the  other  N.U.G.  representatives. 

Finally,  a  third  structure  or  mech-' 
anism  separate  from  the  administrative 
council  and  N.U.G.  is  needed  to  handle 
the  active  politics. 

Experience  has  shown  that  active  pol- 
itics such  as  involvement  with  the  Viet- 
nam dispute  and  with  labour  disputes 
is  not  compatible  with  an  administra- 
tive and  service  oriented  body. 

Likewise,  active  politics  is  not  com- 
patible with  N.U.G. 

The  problems  involving  the  educational 
experience  and  the  forum  for  their 
solution  is  qualitatively  different  from 
the  problems  and  solutions  involving 
active  politics.  This  in  turn  leads  to 
a  qualitative  difference  between  the  kind 
of  people  who  involve  themselves  in 
education  reform  and  those  who  in- 
volve themselves  in  active  political 


issues. 

The  only  result  of  attempting  to  inte- 
grate active  politics  and  N.U.G.  would 
be  the  destruction  of  both. 

What  mechanism  then,  is  needed  to 
provide  for  the  legitimate  expression 
of  student  interest  and  involvement  in 
social  and  politically  active  issues? 

Although  I  would  accept  a  third  struc- 
ture, I  feel  that  such  expression  of 
student  interest  and  concern  can  only 
take  place  through  a  political  club. 

Because  the  issues  are  usually  ex- 
tremely complex,  with  students  sup- 
porting both  sides  and  because  many 
students  do  not  want  to  be  politically 
or  socially  active,  I  do  not  see  how 
any  body  could  or  should  mak-3  commit- 
ments on  these  issues  on  behalf  of  the 
student  body  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  can  readily  see 
a  club  such  as  the  Committee  to  End 
the  War  In  Vietnam  making  committ- 
ments not  on  behalf  of  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  but  on  behalf  of  "a  con- 
cerned group  of  students  at  Carleton 
university". 

T.iose  leaders  whoarepoliticallyactwe 
will  object  to  any  proposal  such  as  this 
which  aims  not  to  set  up  one  political 
body  but  many  small  such  bodies,  on  the 


grounds  that  such  a  proposal  would  con- 
siderably weaken  their  position. 

This  however,  is  quite  false. 

The  leaders  were  assuming  a  false 
position  of  influence  for  their  committ- 
ments, while  nominaly  in  the  name  of 
the  students'  association,  did  not  really 
have  the  support  of  the  student  body 
and  in  fact  represented  the  majority 
view  of  only  a  concerned  group  of 
students. 
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Madam  I'd  like  to  give  you  your  money 
but  the  Campusbank  architect  made  a 
slight  error  in  wicket  design. 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 

services  for  students  and  faculty. 

Visit  your  Campusbank 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Canada's  First  Bank 


The  Graduate  Society 
of  Carleton  University 

wishes  to  announce  that  at  a  meeting  on  January  14  a  new  executive  was  elected. 
They  are: 

President  - 

Henry  Milner  -  Ph.D.  candidate,  Political  Science 

Vice-President  &  Electoral  Officer  - 
Wayne  Small  -  M.A.  candidate,  Political  Science 

Treasurer  - 
Lynne  Davis  -  M.A.  candidate  Psychology 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  meeting  that 
there  are  three  vacancies  on  the  Graduate  Faculty 
Board.  It  was  decided  that  two  positions- Engineering 
rep,  and  Science  rep  -  should  be  filled. 

Nominations  for  these  three  posts  must  be  deposited 
with  the  electoral  officer  in  room  666  in  the  Loeb 
Building  by  January  21.  These  nominations  should 
contain  a  statement  of  the  candidate's  willingness  to 
assume  office  as  well  as  three  signatures  supporting 
his  candidacy. 

The  election  will  be  held  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Graduate  Society  on  January  28,  in  609  Loeb  at  12:30. 

Electoral  Officer 
Wayne  Small 


coming 


today,  friday,  January  16 

The  first  class  in  socialist  theory 
held  by  the  young  socialists  andthe 
league  for  social  action  will  be 
given  tonight  at  8  p.m.  at  380 
Frank  St.,  Apt.  8.  Recommended 
reading,  Socialism:  Utopian  and 
Scientific. 


Squid  Coffee  House  will  be  open 
at  1119  Bronson  from  8  p.m.  to 
1  a.m.  Guests  25  cents,  members 
free.  The  film  Therefore  Choose 
Life  will  be  shown  from  8:30- 
11:03.  Also  as  a  special  added 
attraction:  Old  you-know-who  will 
be  there  to  discuss  -  you  guessed 
it  -  the  constitutional  referendum. 

Political  science  students  -  your 
NUG  reps  want  you  to  attend  an 
open  student  meetingtodayat  12:30 
in  Room  609  Loeb.  Main  issue  - 
open  departmental  meetings. 

Public  Lecture:  The  Communist 
States  in  Disarray,  by  professor 
Adam  Bromke,  chairman  of  Carle- 
ton's  departm3nt  of  political  sci- 
ence, 8  p.m.,  theatre  A.  This  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  seven 
lectures  on  the  communist  states 
sponsored  by  the  committee  on 
soviet  and  east  european  studies. 

Lecture:  Information  Systems  in 
Hydrogeology,  by  J.  A.  Gilliland, 
inland  waters  branch,  department 
of  energy,  mines  and  resources, 
9:30  a.m.,  401  tory  building. 

Saturday,  January  17 

Squid  Coffee  House,  same  time, 
place  and  price  as  yesterday,  will 
present  Paul  Sussman  and  the 
Southern  Comfort  will  entertain 
with  Blucgrass  music.  Lorenz 
Schmidt  will  not  be  permitted  to 
discuss  the  constitutional  referen- 
dum tonight. 

For  one  dollar  you  can  get  into 
International  week's  variety  show 
in  theatre  "A"  at  8:00  p.m. 

Sunday,  january  18 

At  11:00  a.m.  mass  will  be  held  in 
room  209  in  the  commons;  the 
themo  will  be  violence. 

Concert:  "Best  of  '69  in  Jazz" 
with  the  Gerry  Uoelke  Sextet  and 
David  Wiffen,  presented  by  the 
Carleton  cultural  committee  and 
CBO  radio.  Admission  free,  8:30 
p.m.  alumni  theatre. 

monday,  january  19 

International  Week  will  present  an 
International  Exhibition  in  Glen- 
garry commons  lounge  from  11:00 
a.m.  -  5:00  p.m. 

tuesday,  january  20 

International  exhibition,  see  Mon- 
day, 

SF  seminar  will  continue  with 
heroic  fantasy;  or  the  thews  of 
iron-sword  of  steel-brain  of  fiber- 
glass syndrome.  They  will  meet 
in  560  Loeb  at  7:00  p.m.  and  push 
blindly  on  until  9:03  p.m. 

Wednesday,  january  21 

International  exhibition,  see  Mon- 
day. 

Those  fiends  from  International 
Week  keep  up  the  bombardment  of 
nor  minds  with  the  International 
Film  Festival,  to  be  shown  in 
theatre  A  from  12:30-2:00  p.m. 
and  in  310  steacie  from  3:00-5:00. 


The  young  socialists  present  Two 
Interviews  with  Malcolm  X  in  their 
weeh.y  forum;  the  event  will  occur 
at  241  loeb  at  12:30,  they  say 
everyone  is  welcome. 

The  aryan  affairs  commission  will 
hold  a  self-congratulatory  meeting 
at  all  university  pay  phones  at 
11:45  a.m.  Admission  charge  will 


be  10  cents.  The  meeting  win 
hail  the  Waterloo  chapter  3 
aac  by  drafting  a  postcard 
congratulations. 


Pub  night  in  res,  women 

Open  discussion  with  Allan  K| 
producer  of  Warrendale  anr; 
Married  Couple,  lower  loeb  Inn  s 
12:30  p.m. 

Films:  The  Automative  Amen^ 
and  Beating  the  Racket,  part  of 
extended  series  of  screenings 
films  on  engineering  and  arch! 
tecture  problems,  room  256,  ( 
gineering  building,  12:30  p.m', 

Films  and  commentary  on  vari 
ous  aspects  of  the  economic  to 
of  the  Soviet  Union  by  professo 
B.  N.  Scmevskii.  university 
leningrad,  8:00  p.m.  room  251 
engineering  building. 

thursday,  january  22 


Class  in  socialist  theory,  ^ 
Origins  of  Bolshevism,  reeom 
mended  reading  In  Defense  of  Oc 
tober.  Same  place,  time  ai  " 
as  Friday. 

JSA  present  The  Graduate  L 
theatre '"A"  at  2:00,  4:30,  7:3 
and  10:00.  Free  for  members  a 
75  cents  for  non-members. 

Every  Thursday  the  Carleto 
women's  liberation  group  meet 
in  243  loeb  at  12:30. 

Public  Lecture:  The  New  Japai 
his  His  excellency  Shinichi  Koodt 
Japanese  ambassador  to  Canadi 
theatre  B,  8:00  p.m. 

Films:  Carnot  Cycle,  HeatasRafi 
ant  Energy  and  Speaking  of  Model! 
part  of  an  extended  series  < 
screenings  on  engineering  an 
architecture  problems,  room  2i 
engineering  building,  11:30  id 

future 


january  23 

International  Week  presents! 
fashion  show  in  theatre  A  at  12:31 

Public  Lecture:  Czechoslovak 
by  Dr.  H.  Gordon  Skilling,  P" 
fessor  of  political  science  a 
director  of  the  centre  for  russa 
and  east  european  studies  at  ft 
university  of  Toronto.  Second  in 
series  of  lectures  on  the  cob 
munist  states,  theatre  a, 


january  24 

:nternational  Week  finishes^ 
the  International  Ball  at  the » 
line  Hotel.  The  time  is  8:00  p.i 
there  will  be  a  buffet,  band  andj 
crowning  of  the  Internal 
Queen.  All  this  for  $9.00. 


The  residence  boys  just  skipPJ 
in  twenty  hours  late  with  »J 
events,  but  due  to  the  extrao^ 


ary  magnanimity  of  our 


editor; 


and  the  tears  on  their  fc^Li 
have  permitted  this  gross  W*1 
of  regulations. 

Monday  Jan.  19  will  see  snj 
sculpting  by»  each  floor  on 
residence  grounds. 

Wednesday  Jan.  21  Ottawa  cWj[ 
champion  Miro  Howke  will  « 
lenge  various  and  sundry  IP* 

Thursday  Jan.  22  Ski  butf5  ] 
Camp  Fortune. 

Friday  Jan.  23  Roscoe's  coJS 
house  In  Russel  Grenville  «" 

Saturday  Jan.  24  afternoon  j 
hockey  tournament  and 
broomball;  night  -  mardi 

There  will  be  movies  in  the 
dence  area  on  Sunday. 

For  information  on  formtou? u 
for  hockey,  broomball.  ^ 
sculpting,  contact  Dave  W>'111' 
5928. 


■ 


Le  Hibou 
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Sensitivity  for  music 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


-  m 

[he  premiere  showing  of  Allan  King's  film,  A  Married  Couple,  will  be  presented  free  of  charge  at 
L  Elnidale  Theatre,  January  19th  at  1  p.m.  Producer-director  Allan  King  will  be  at  Carleton's  Lo- 
j,eI  Loeb  Lounge,  January  21st  at  12:30  p.m.  for  an  open  discussion. 

Allan  King  film  an  experience 


MARRIED  COUPLE 


by  Murray  Leiter 


lis  film  is  not  entertainment; 
is  experience. 

is  less  about  a  married  couple 
i  about  anyone  who  plans  to 
lie  up  roots  in  the  middle -class 
's.  Now  dont  get  me  wrong  and 
Ink  "Oh,  here  we  go  again  - 
other  ir"  age  movie  with  all 
rts  of  T,  ...j!"  I  saw  this  work 
Allan  King's  in  Montreal  where 
is  said  the  Quebec  Board  of 
msors  let  it  through  untouched, 
tiether  this  means  untouched 
ler  the  Ontario  people  got  through 
Kh  it,  is  another  matter.  Cen- 
ired  or  not,  hits  out  hard, 
foere  will  be  plenty  of  people 
io'II  walk  out  of  the  showing, 
matter  where  it  plays.  There 
ill  be  others,  like  myself,  who 
ill  sit  back  from  start  to  finish 
enjoy  every  minute  of 
Is  chance  to  sneak  into  people's 
res,  Voyourism?  Why  not,  when 
illy  and  Antoinette  Edwards,  their 
m  Eogart,  and  theiridog  Mor- 


ton invite  Allan  King  and  his  au- 
dience to  two  hours  of  crude  ex- 
hibitionism, tense  hysteria,  human 
anxiety,  and  a  bit  of  love.  I  say 
a  bit;  Billy  and  Antoinette  do  not 
have  a  Wonderful  Marriage,  and 
they  don't  hesitate  to  show  it. 
Perhaps  the  presence  of  a  camera 
helped  bring  out  the  meanness 
and  egotism  usually  hidden  under 
the  thick  skin  of  "dont  bother 
me  I'm  tired!" 

You'll  take  sides,  probably  in 
favour  of  Billy  who  tries  to  ra- 
tionalize his  marriage  to  a  woman 
whose  basic  drives  appear  to  be 
materialistic  and  power-oriented. 
But  I  doubt  that  King  was  con- 
cerned with  who  was  right  or 
wrong  during  any  of  the  several 
fights  they  experience. 

What  seems  more  significant  is 
that  you  will  take  sides,  and  get 
involved.  The  relief  from  the  hy- 
per -  tension  comes  only  a 
few  times.  When  the  family  get 
away  from  Toronto  and  take  a  holi- 
day in  the  country,  you  will  feel 
the  peace  and  honesty  they  all 


share,  and  wonder  why  they  can't 
keep  it  up.  Instead,  the  Edwards 
return  to  the  materialistic  en- 
vironment and  trade  in  the  vibes 
for  back- stabbing. 

The  second  moment  when  the  au- 
dience really  laughs  with  and  not 
against  the  Married  Couple  is 
what  I  can  only  call  the  ''shit" 
scene.  They  can  afford  to  let  go, 
because  it  is  son  Bogart  who 
touches  them,  but  it  won't  last 
long. 

The  Married  Couple  leaves  you 
with  a  final  scene  of  mutual  lone- 
liness: they  are  holding  onto  each 
other,  but  there  doesn't  seem  to 
be  much  left  to  save.  I  don't  think 
anyone  left  the  theatre  wonder- 
ing what  was  going  to  happen  to 
Billy  and  Antoinette  Edwards,  The 
awareness  of  the  film  is  more 
personal;  it  is  not  a  story,  it  has 
no  morality  except  what  the  au- 
dience will  find  in  it  for  them- 
selves, it  has  no  direction  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  their  lives 
are  an  example  to  us. 

If  you  end  up  feeling  that  Billy 
and  Antoinette  were  putting  you  on, 
look  around. 


VACANCIES: 

Double  Accommodation  available  in  Women's 
Residences.  If  interested,  please  contact  the 
Residence  Office,  Commons  Building. 


.International  Books 

117  Beechwood  Avenue 

746-8567 

Foreign  language  books  now  in  stock 
Dutch,  German,  Norwegian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 

Russian,  Ukranian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Also,  English  and  French  books  from  around  the  world 
Large  collection  of  dictionaries  and  language  guides 


cuso 

INFORMATION  MEETING 

^re  you  interested  in  learning  more  about  CUSO 
Qrid  perhaps  applying  for  overseas  service  -  -  - 
so;  come  and  hear  Dr.  Fraser  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  Local  Committee,  speak  on  general  asp- 
ects  of  CUSO,  followed  by  an  informal  discuss- 
l0n  with  return  volunteers  and  overseas  students 
on 

Monday,  January  19  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
^)ew  University  Commons, 
lrst  Floor  Faculty  Lounge 


Ottawa-born  Bruce  Cockburn  is 
probably  one  of  Canada's  best  song 
writers.  On  Tuesday  night  be  dem- 
onstrated his  skill  in  composition 
and  musical  execution. 
Cockburn's  songs  are  probably 
strongest  on  their  musical  side. 
The  chord  progressions  are  ex- 
pressive of  his  themes.  Using 
imaginative  inversions  and  pleas- 
ing suspensions,  Cockburn  cre- 
ates a  lovely  backdrop  for  his  ly- 
rics. The  arrangements  are  deli- 
cate and  the  melodic  lines  are 
simply  haunting  -  the  type  that  you 
end  up  humming  fo.-  the  next  few 
days. 

My  reaction  to  Cockburn's  lyrics 
is  slightly  less  positive.  Much  of 
his  verse,  and  I  am  jrenoralizing. 
appeared  to  me  as  Feeling  Lyrics, 
lyrics  which  create  a  mood;  yet 
they  are  spiced  with  very  opaqie 
attributes  which,  as  far  as  l  am 
concerned,  often  made  Cockburn's 
verse  obscure  for  the  sheer  sake 
of  obscurity. 

Sometimes  his  lyrics  becam?  a 
little  too  intellectually  pretenti- 
ous for  my  liking.  However,  Cosk- 
burn  does  have  a  gift  for  words 
wliich,  when  channeled  in  the  right 
direction,  can  produce  great 
results. 

Pieces  like  It's  an  Elephant 
World,  Musical  Friends  and  es- 
pecially Rain  ...  are  fair  ex- 

Gary  Hoelke  Sextet 

David  Wiffen 

at  Carleton  concert 

Jazz  Concert 

The  best  of  '69  in  Jazz  is  prom- 
ised by  the  cultural  committee  for 
their  concert  January  18. 

The  featured  artists  are  David 
Wiffen  and  the  Gerry  Hoelke  Sextet. 

This  is  the  first  of  three  concerts 
which  will  b°  re-broadcast  during 
the  summer  on  CBO  radio. 

CBO  is  the  co-sponsor  of  the 
concerts. 

On  February  22  there  will  be 
two  guitar  soloists  and  on  March 
22  an  Oitawa  composer  working  for 
the  NFB  will  appear. 

Sunday's  concert  will  be  held  at 
8:30  in  the  alumni  theatre. 

The  concerts  are  free. 


amples  of  what  1  moan.  Bruce's 
sensitivity  for  music,  aside  from 
the  outstanding  qualityof  his  com- 
positions, is  also  revealed  in  his 
accompaniment.  Cockburn  is  one  of 
the  finest  folk  guitarists  around. 
Every  phrase  is  appropriate  and 
executed  with  precision.  Hts  gui- 
tar leads,  as  well  as  his  chord 
selection,  show  imagination,  his 
technique  is  command. 
Bruce  Cockburn  will  be  appear- 
ing at  Le  Hibovi  up  to  and  including 
Sunday, January  18, 


National  J 

ArtsCenrre  ^ 

Orchestra 

f  

V  Orchesire  du 

 i 

W    Centre  national 

f  desAm 

OUR  APOLOGIES 
to  those  students  w!w  had  to 
settle  for  standing  room  at  our 
Beethoven  concert  last  week. 
By  8:15  when  the  $2.00  stu- 
dent stand-by  tickets  want  on 
sale  your  more  affluent  elders 
had  left  only  34  seats  for  you  to 
buy  at  die  special  rate. 


HOWEVER 

W3  can  positively  guarantee  you 
a  seat  at  ONE  dollar  for  our 
February  4  concert.  This  is 
a  repeat  for  students  of  the 
regular  subscription  concert  of 
the  night  before  -  works  b> 
Beethoven  (First  Symphony), 
Richard  Strauss  (Le  Bourgeois 
G e ntilhomme),  Boccherini 
(Cello  Concerto),  and  Tchaikov- 
sky (Rococo  Variations),  with 
the  great  American  cellist  Leo- 
nard Rose  as  soloist  in  the 
last  two. 

TICKETS  AVAILABLE 
January  19  to  28  at  the  Tunnel 
Junction,  at  T-lt,  and  it  the 
residents'  cafeteria. 


WANTED 

Panelists 
For  The 
UNDER  ATTACK 
TV  Show 


Returning 
to  Carleton 
January  28&29 

Prospective  Panelists 
Please  Leave  names  at 
Student  Council  Office 


Expected  on  Under  Attack 

this  time: 

JIM  GARRISON 
CLARENCE  CAMPBELL 
HUBERT  HUMPHREY 
JOHN  GLENN 


Tony  Bond 
from  Under  Attack 
will  be  on  campus 
Monday  and  Tuesday 
January  19  and  20. 


APPLY  -  T-2 
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Mozart  evening  at  Arts  Centre  a  success 


by  Nelson  Lacharity 

The  second-to-last  coicert  pre- 
sented by  the  Arts  C  e  n  t  re 
orchestra  before  Christmas  was 
an  all-Mozart  evening,  with  guest 
soloists  Claude  Frank  and  Lillian 
Kallier  (Mrs.  Claude  Frank)  both 
pja.iists. 


The  first  work  was  the  overture 
to  the  "Marriage  of  Figaro".  It 
was  played  flawlessly 

The  other  work  for  the  orch- 
estra alone  was  the  composer's 
famous  "Jupiter"  Symphony.  (No. 
41  in  C  Major)  This  was  also 
played  very  well,  but  the  lovely 
andante  and  the  five-part  fujue 
in  the  finale  should  be  singled 


carleton  university 


concerts 


'  The  Manitoba  University  Consort  on  Saturday,  January  31, 
1970,  with  Christine  Mither,  Director,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre,  Carleton  University.  The  consort  is  com- 
posed 3f  five  instrumentalists  and  two  vocalists,  a  soprano 
and  tenor.  It  was  last  heard  in  Ottawa  In  concert  at  the  opening 
festival  of  the  National  Arts  Centre.  Tickets:  Single  Student 
Coicert  Ticket  $1.25,  Single  Non-Student  Ticket  $2.25.  Available 
from:  The  Information  Office,  Carleton  University.  231-3600. 


public  lectures 


Carleton  University,  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  Public  Lecture  Series  on  "The  Communist  States 
m  Disarray"  presents  the  first  lecture  by  Professor  Ad;im 
Bromlie,  Carleton  University,  on  Friday,  January  16,  1970 
in  Theatre  A  at  8:00  p.m. 

Carleton  University,  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European 
Studies  Public  Lecture  Series  on  "The  Communist  States 
in  Disarray"  present  a  second  lecture  "Czechoslovakia" 
by  Professor  G.  H.  Skilling,  University  of  Toronto,  on  Friday 
January  23,  1970.  in  Theatre  A  at  8:00  p.m 


HAPPY  HOUR 

IN  THE  RES.  SNACK  BAR 

Wednesday 

Jan.  24 
8-11.30  PM 

Shirt  &  Tie 

250 

With  I.D.  Card 


out;  they  were  superb  and  con- 
tributed to  m?ke  it  an  outstanding 
performance. 

The  other  two  works  involved 
the  pianists.  Claude  Frank  was 
soloist  in  Mo  tart's  Piano  concerto 
No.  17.  He  played  beautifully,  par- 
ticularly in  the  slow  movement,  but 
he  detracted  from  his  performance 
by  continually  waving  his  arms 
and  head  about. 
The  high  point  of  the  evening 
was  the  performance  of  the  con- 
certo for  two  pianos.  No.  14,  in 
E  flat  major.  The  timing  and 
perfect  precision,  the  well-played 
accompaniment  of  the  orchestra, 
and  the  lovely  performance  by 
Miss  KaHir  (with  no  hand-waving) 
made  the  concerto  exciting  and 
entertaining,  and  prevented  the 
all-Mozart  concert  from  lapsing 
into  dullness,  as  might  easilyhave 
happened  if  the  playing  had  been 
anything  less  than  superb. 
The  last  concert  before  Christ- 
mas put  on  by  the  NACO  was  de- 
voted to  one  work:  Bach's  Christ- 
mas Oratorio. 

ine  chorus  was  made  up  of  the 
Cantata  Singers  of  Ottawa.  They 
were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
orchestra  -  it  seems  as  if  they 
had  been  together  for  years,  not 
just  months.  Particularly  well  dane 
was  the  opening  chorus  of  the 
work  ("Christians,  Rejoice")  and 
the  opening  to  the  fifth  part  of 
the  work  ("Glory  to  God"). 
The  soloists,  but  for  one  excep- 
tion, were  good  but  not  outstanding. 
The  exception  was  the  tenor,  John 
McCollum,  He  had  U13  most 
important  vocal  role  in  the  work, 
and  he  handled  it  perfectly.  He 
sang  as  if  he  enjoyed  it.  not  as  if 
it  were  only  a  job.  Especially 
beautiful  was  his  aria  in  the  fourth 
part  of  the  work,  "Tis  theee  I  would 
be  praising." 
For  those  who  missed  this 
marvellous  performance,  the 
orchestra  is  presenting  in  April 
the  Si.  John  Passion  by  Bach.  It 
will  be  a  work  not  to  bo  missed. 

Opus 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Herman  Hesse's  Steppenwolf  is  a  novel  of 
dilemma,  of  the  agonizing  of  one  man  in  his 
attempt  to  decide  whether  to  live  a  life  of 
spiritual  significance,  or  physical  value. 
Steppenwolf  the  musical  group  is  appearing 
for  one  show  only,  Saturday,  January  17, 
at  8:00  p.m.  at  the  Civic  Centre.  Tickets  are 
available,  S3. 00  each,  at  the  Students'  Council 
Public  Relations  office.  The  relationship  will 
escape  you. 


Jefferson  Airplane  LP 
features  cynicical  views 
american  rebelliousness 


monotonous  and  very  forgettable, 
THE  FARM:  Up-tempo  piece  I 
the  country  idiom.  Message  sac. 
rificed  for  the  sake  of  cleverness, 
Expresses  (where  it  expresses 
anything)  the  back-to-the-lauj 
philosophy  often  associated  wti 
some  hippie-type  groups. 
HEY  FREDRICK:  One  of  Grace 
Slick's  compositions  and  one  ol 
the  album's  better  songs.  Her 
evocative  voice  matches  theerotie 
content  of  the  song.  Here  is  at 
least  one  song  that  really  says 
something:  "  Loving  eyes  look  doro 
on  you/Sheets  andapillow/Howoli 
will  you  have,  to  be  before  you/ 
Stop  believing/That  those  eyes  will 
look  down  on  you/That  way  tor- 
eve  r." 

WOODEN  SHIP;  A  David  Crosby. 
Steve  Stills  composition  and 
rather  obscure  one  at  that,  per 
haps  deliberately.  Like  most 
the  other  songs,  it  is  rendered 
a  soft,  restrained,  harmoniousanJ 
unfailingly  monotonous  drone,  Thi 
psuedo -philosophical  trivia  whid 
passes  for  lyrics  does  nothing 
to  help. 

A  SONG  FOR  ALL  SEASONS; 
Another  country  number.  Althougti 
musically,  it  is  entirely  predict- 
able, it  is  amusing  and  entertain- 
ing. Rendered  in  a  nasal  way,  wift 
honky-t o  n  k  backing,  it  sound-' 
somewhat  like  an  offering  at ' 
local  amateur  night. 

MEADOWLANDS:  The  only  thing 
wrong  with  this  traditional  sow 
arranged  and  played  byGraceSic* 
on  the  organ,  is  that  it's  too  short 

VOLUNTEERS:  "One  generate 
got  old /One  generation  got  souL 


Disenchantment  with  the  American 
Dream  is  becoming,  if  not  as 
respectable,  certainly  as  wide- 
spread as  Motherhood  and  Apple 
Pie  (remember  them)  used  to  be. 
Therefore,  the  new  Jefferson  Air- 
plane album  says  nothing  you 
haven't  hoard,  ad  nauseaum,  a 
hundred  times  before.  That's  not 
so  bad  -  even  Siiakespeare  has  been 
known  to  borrow  ideas  -  but  the 
dismal  fact  is  that  the  Airplane's 
material  isn't  even  as  good  as 
some  of  the  other  Laments  for 
America. 

The  album  is  called  Volunteers 
and  is  a  compendium  of  cynical 
observations,  well-worn  expres- 
sions of  disillusionment  and  youth 
rebelliousness  and  a  pre-occupa- 
tion  with  cutting  down  the  Amer- 
ican Eejo.  (The  group  expresses 
disgust  that  Americans  suffer 
from  an  acute  flag  fetish  and  an 
uncontrollable  urge  to  stamp 
liM;ide  in  America"  all  over  ev- 
erything 

A  few  cynical  observations  of 
my  own: 

WE  CAN  BE  TOGETHER:  Repe- 
tious  and  boring  in  places,  but 
the  message  is  clear  and,  in  its 
own  way,  eloquent.  "We  are  the 
forces  of  chaos  and  anarchy/ 
Everything  they  say  we  are  we 
are/And  we  are  very/Proud  of 
ourselves  ...  We  are  obscene, 
lawless,  hideous,  dangerous,  dirty, 
violent  -  and  young." 

GOOD  SHEPHERD:  slow-paced 
ballad  with  Biblical  allusions.  Also 


undrinkable  southern  comfort 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Wh-it  began  as  Southern  Comfort 
at  the  Opus  Coffeehouse  this  week 
end  quickly  distilled  into  nothing 
but  a  glass  of  warm  wine.  Made  up 
of  an  electric  guitar,  two  acous- 
tic guitars,  a  fiddle,  a  washtub 
bass,  assorted  percussion  and  wind 
instruments,  Southern  Comfort 
managed  to  irritate  and  depress 
me  faster  than  any  Ottawa  group 
I've  previously  seen. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  way  they  car- 
ried themselves  on  stage  as  mu- 
sicians, perhaps  it  was  the  way 
that  they  sounded;  most  probably 
it  was  a  combination  of  the  two. 

After  drifting  about  aimlessly  on 
stage,  experimenting  with  various 
styles  of  microphone  feedback  and 
displaying  a  casual  stage  conceit, 
Southern  Comfort,  led  by  Paul 
Sussman  mashed  their  way  into  the 
first  number  of  the  evening.  Suss- 
man commenced  sadistically  to 
destroy  his  guitar  strings  while 
the  other  musicians  proceeded  to 
join  the  song  at  random. 

Individually,  the  electric  guitar- 


ist displayed  the  most  competence, 
having  a  solid  academic  knowledge 
of  the  guitar  plus  the  ability  to 
continually  replay  colourless  runs. 
Unfortunately,  I  can  never  see 
him  accomplishing  much  in  the 
music  field  without  developing  one 
thing,  balls.  His  guitar  playing 
just  doesn't  kick  you  in  the  right 
place. 

Other  guitar  work  was  handled  by 
Sussman,  who  was  responsible  for 
most  of  the  vocals,  and  another 
guitarist  who  melted  into  the  back 
wall  until  called  upon  to  sing  a 
song  that  I  could  not  hear  the 
lyrics  to. 

Writing  this  now  I  still  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  fiddle  play- 
er had  any  idea  of  what  he  was 
going  to  do  in  each  song.  His 
work  was  basically  so  weak,  so 
lacking  in  technique  that  it  seem- 
ed all  he  was  doing  was  putting 
together  notes  which  were  more 
or  less  in  key. 

I  dug  the  percussion  player  bang- 
ing about  on  bongos,  lampshades 
and  spoons,  possibly  because  he 
tended"  to  distract  me  from  the 
rest  of  the  group. 

Musically    Southern    Com  fort 


seemed  headed  in  the  right  direc 
tion,  until  the  second  set  that  «■ 
For  the  entire  first  set  UJ 


played  a  mixture  of  country 


ro<*i 


folk  and  blues  that  with  a  &*. 
deal  of  practice  and  work  wou" 
annoy  no  one.  ,j 
Unfortunately    the    second  g 
brought  out  only  Sussman, 
bassist  and  the  electric  g>-  w 
ist,  who  after  singing  a  vers»* 
of  LodL  interspersed  withP^ 
pretentious  anecdotes  on  the  P 
falls  of  being  a  road  mustc^ 
just  about  made  me  get  MP 
leave.  n 
Unfortunately    I    stayed  » 
listened  to  fifteen  minutes  of 
try,  unsympathetically  backe  £ 
music  droning  In  the  key  °*„ 
After  watching  the  guitarist  > 
In  the  middle  of  a  run  to  IB  ^ 
cigarette  before  continuing. '  ^ 
A  friend  at  Opus  told  me  ^ 


em  Comfort  Improved  in 
set.  Granted,  they  could  ha 


any  worse.  Like  all  good  M  j 
Southern  Comfort  needs  8  1  j 
time  to  age  to  make  itse"^. 
atable  for  even  the  rawest » 
achs.  i(M 
I  dont  think  I'll  bother 


active  Bond  film 
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lush  photography  action 


MAJESTY'S  SERVICE 


by  Alf  Cryderman 

,  tlrst  and  longest  living  super- 
the  one  who  started  the  whole 
sty's  is  still  alive  and  kicking. 
f^J.  Palmer  seems  strangely 
Derek  Flint  never  made  it 
't  'the  sequel  and  the  man  from 
f«C  L.E.  is  defunct  -  but  the 
Iriginal  dashing  demigod  is  still 

l*Jjjj'd  is  back!  One  doubts  he 
-ver  left. 

Lorge  Lazenby  plays  the  new 
Md  and  is  already  an  old  Bond. 
Yoj  probably  heard  how  he  showed 
m  at  the  London  premiere  of  On 
jer  Majesty's  Secret  Service  in  a 
,ery  unBondish  beard  and  turtle- 
,ecl(  to  announce  he  would  not 
opear  in  any  more  Bond  pictures, 
iroducers  Broccoli  and  Saltzman, 
pausing  as  they  counted  their  mon- 
cursed  him  and  have  not  yet 


announced  the  making  of  a  flew 
Bond  picture.  Can  one  hope? 

Lazenby  is  a  younger,  less  bat- 
tered-looking Sean  Co  .  .  .  er, 
James  Bond,  but  is  just  as  suave! 
sophisticated,  handsome,  intelli- 
gent, resourceful,  brave,  cool, 
cold-blooded;  like  any  professional 
Mller  and  part-time  stud  should  be. 
Also  a  GrandPrix  driver,  Olympic 
skier,  and,  yes,  a  husband. 

This  exciting  episode  of  further 
conflict  between  James  and  arch- 
fiend Blofeld,  is  better  than  most 
of  the  others  because  most  of  the 
gimmicks  have  been  cutout  and  the 
film  concentrates  on  action.  This 
is  good  because  the  movie  moves 
so  fast  that  before  you  can  ponder 
on  the  incredulity  of  one  scene 
another  lushly  photographed  scene 
has  caught  your  eye  and  you're 
slam-bang  in  the  middle  of  another 
unbelievable  adventure. 

It  works  rather  well  as  you.  leave 
the  theatre  remembering'1  Bond 


books 


BORED  OF  THE  RINGS 
HARVARD  LAMPOON 
SIGNET  BOOKS  $1.00 


by  Colin  MacKenzie 

Bored  of  the  Rings,  a  parody  on 
The  Lord  of  the  Rings,  is  not 
for  those  who  tak9  their  Tolkien 
seriously. 

In  true  Lampoon  fashion  the  auth- 
ors manage  todestroyeverytreas- 
ured  Illusion  that  one  could  have. 
Gandalf  becomes  a  "discredited 
Rosicrucian"  named  Goodgulf, 
Tom  Bombadil  is  a  strung  dope 
freak  Tom  Benzedrlnto,  The  Hob- 
pits  are  turned  into  wretched, 
cowardly,  and  gluttonous  "Bog- 
Kies".  Every  character  is  some- 
how subverted. 

I  The  plot  is  essentially  the  same 
kith  some  transformations  and 
\mny  omissions  to  keep  the  book 
irithin  160  pages.   Mo.st  of  the 


fan.  15-18 

bruce 
cockburn 

a'terhours  friday 
Polychromatic  experiment 
Saturday  -  leather 
jan  .20-  25 

trevor  payne 

afio  soul  revue 


transformations  are  to  provide 
effect;  T?ie  Nazgul  (Nozdrul)  are 
not  permitted  to  cross  into  Riven- 
dell  (Riv'n'dell)  because  they  can- 
not pay  the  toll  of  45  gold  pieces, 
and  when  the  army  of  Mlnas  Tir- 
ith  (Minas  Tro.iey)  goes  to  attack 
Mordor  (Fordor)  only  seven  people 
are  left  in  the  army  by  the  time 
it  gets  to  the  gates. 

The  book  suffers  from  the  com 
plaint  that  often  plagues  satire, 
the  reader  can  only  take  so  much 
of  the  book  before  he  gets  bored 
by  the  continual  stream  of  gags. 
Parts  of  the  book  are  genuinely 
funny  but  it  must  be  taken  in  small 
doses  to  appreciate  it  fully. 

This  problem  of  boredom  seems 
to  affect  the  authors  as  well.  Their 
rendition  starts  off  with  careful 
attention  to  detail  but  gradually 
tails  off  until  the  last  volume 
of  the  original  work  is  compres- 
sed into  twenty-five  pages. 

Overall  I  would  recommend  the 
book,  however,  I  doubt  that  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  one  dollar 
it  costs.  But  it  is  a  good  oook 
to  just  pick  up  and  skim  a  few 
pages  duriog  lunch  or  whenever. 
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^Vmon  day.  bill  stevenson 


jan.  16,  17,  18 

Nev  Wells 

jan.  23 

Pete  Nichol 

jan.  24  &  25 

Ed  Honeywell 

164  lourier 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234*3403 


Theotre  to  CorUton  University 

*d  fI*?  Aw°  A  WOMAiy 

S,0015  ^  YOUR  DAUGHTERS  

T|^ln9  Monday  -  ADULT  ENTERTAINMENT 

OTlp"'*^"  "  ^'an  Botes   Elizabeth  Hartman 
Tom  Courtnay  Romy  Schneider 


days  of  yore  and  swearing  to  in- 
vest in  a  second-hand  Aston  Mar- 
tin. Responsible  for  the  pace  is 
director  Peter  Hunt,  his  first  time 
out,  but  also  the  one  who  edited 
the  earlier  Bond  pictures.  Photo- 
graphy and  scriptareaboveparfor 
this  sort  of  film. 

The  action  concerns  the  destruc- 
tion of  Blofeld 's  alpine  hideaway  in 
the  gorgeously  photographed  Swiss 
Alps,  the  nerve-center  of  his  plot 
to  sterilize  all  plants  and  animals 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Diana 
Rigg  is  the  girl  Bond  fall-  in  love 
with  and  marries  after  rescuing 
her  from  the  villain's  lusty 
clutches.  Buf„  perhaps  with  the  idea 
of  yet  another  Bond  to  come,  nasty 
Telly  Savalas,  as  Blofeld,  manages 
to  escape  and  gain  his  nefarious 
revenge. 

You've  got  the  same  package  be- 
fore but  the  wrappings  on  this  one 
are  pretty  attractive  and  you  won't 
go  away  mad. 


One  of  the  groups  appearing  at  the  residence-sposered  Mardi  Gras 
January  24,  in  the  commons  green  and  purple  rooms  is  Whiskey 
Howl,  featured  last  week  on  the  Ian  and  Sylvia  rock  special,  Rock 


visual  mental  treat  from  tale 


THE  REIVERS 
CAPITAL 


by  Richard  Labonte 

William  Faulkner  wasn't  writing  a 
fairy-tale  when  he  put  The  Reivers 
down  on  paper;  but  that's  what 
his  tale  becomes  when  transferred 
to  the  pastels  and  the  non-pre- 
tentiousness of  director  Mark  Ry- 
dell's  film,  currently  at  the  Cap- 
ital theatre. 

Shorn  of  message  and  sub-plots 
and  character  complications,  the 
film  takes  on  a  story-book  quality 
never  intended  by  Faulkner;  but 
the  old  South  setting,  the  slow 
pace  of  the  characters'  lives,  the 
insistence  of  the  camera  in  show- 
ing a  soft  and  gentle  world,  lets 
the  film  capture  the  soul,  if  not 
the  body,  of  the  book. 

Like  any  fairytale,  the  plot  is 
simple. 

That's  part  of  the  charm  of  the 
movie;  it's  for  enjoying  and  the 


point  it  makes  is  not  profound. 
It's  an  epic  sort  of  story  that 
is  told  through  the  eyes  of  11- 
year  old  Lucius  (Mitch  Vogel) 
who  leaves  the  purity  of  child- 
hood for  the  pain  of  manhood 
during  a  four-day  romp  through 
life  with  white  biack-sheep-of- 
the  family  Steve  McQueen  and  black 
etc.  of  the  family. 
Free  from  the  restrictive  pres- 
ence of  family  patriarch,  grand- 
father, Boss,  McQueen  decides 
to  steal  off  to  Memphis  for  some 
days  of  fun;  with  him  he  takes 
Vogel,  fanr.Iy  youngster;  andalong 
with  them  comes  Rupert  Cross  who 
as  a  black  manages  in  today's 
race -conscious  world  to  play  the 
same  character  Faulkner  created 
for  him  so  long  ago.  (That's  an- 
other point  in  favour  of  the  film  - 
it  doesn't  make  an  issue  of  the 
race  issue,  though  the  temptation 
must  have  been  there). 
And  from  that  point  on,  the  film 
becomes  the  story  of  the  young 
lad's  adventure  into  the  realm  of 
sin  and  manhood;  he  lives  in  a 


brothel,  discovers  what  a  whore 
is.  He  is  made  a  promise,  and 
sees  it  broken.  He  is  exposed  to 
the  folloy  of  his  elders  and  the 
ugliness  of  their  peers,  and  is 
forced  into  maturity. 
All  is  a  fairy-tale  sort  of  way, 
of  course. 

Bawdy  in  The  Reivers  is  not, 
after  all,  bad;  it  is  just  funny, 
and  as  an  added  feature  becomes 
part  of  the  process  of  erowinE  up. 

All  the  acting  is  fine,  too;  Mitch 
Vogel  is  a  real  little  kid,  and 
his  eyes  don't  glaze  over  when 
he  says  his  lines.  McQueen  maKes 
it  as  an  immature  buck  who  is 
finally  caught  by  the  girl  (a  re- 
formed whore  -  see,  it  really  is 
a  fairy-tale). 

The  Reivers  is  a  visual  as  well 
as  a  mental  treat.  The  photography 
is  slow  and  soft  and  panoramic  - 
scenes  come  across,  in  many 
cases,  like  pages  turned  in  a  story- 
book. 

A  story-book  with  big  print  and 
pretty  colours,  and  it  doesn't  need 
much  else  to  moJta  it  worthwhile. 


sensitivity  fanatics  will  love  this  film 


BOB  AND  CAROL  AND  TED 
AND  ALICE  : LITTLE  ELGIN 


by  Ian  Angus 

"Bob  and  Carol  and  Ted  and  Aiic 
is  a  nice  movie  about  sex  to  go 
to  if  you  dont  like  movies  about 
sex.  And  it's  especially  good  if 
you  know  some  sensitivity  fanatics. 

It's  even  better  if  you  never 
thought  Natalie  Wood  could  act. 


And  if  you  decided  -  after  seeing 
"Miracle  on  34th  Street"  for  the 
nine  hundredth  time  this  Christ- 
mas -  that  you  would  never  go  to 
another  movie  with  her  in  it  as 
long  as  you  live. 

And  if  you  don't  wa.it  to  spend 
too  long  after  you  get  out  onto 
Elgin  Street  in  ten-be  low  weather 
trying  to  figure  out  what  the  thing 
was  supposed  to  mean. 

And  if  you  feel  like  laughing  a 
moderate  amount,  but  noi  ex- 
cessively. 


And  if  you  want  to  see  a  pretty 
funny  show  about  some  people 
you  probably  know. 

But  if  you  think  it's  going  to  be 
a  dirty  movie  (which  it  isn't)  ori 
about  husband  and  wife  swapping 
which  it  partly  but  not  mainly 
is)  then  don't  go. 

The  scene  with  Ted  and  Alice 
in  bed  is  worth  the  whole  price 
of  admission. 

The  scene  with  the  psychiatrist 
nearly  is. 

So  if  you've  got  $2.00  and  a  spare 
evening,  go. 


■              ■                                           DEAR  DR.  HIPPOC 

RATES 

La  Alf  ^                                     EUGENE  SCHOENFELD  M.O. 

IjyilK  a 

.95 

W  w  *m  w                                     112  PAGES 

by  Phil  Kinsman 


ing  this  review. 


It  was  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  and 
I  was  sitting  at  supper  trying  to 
think  of  a  funny  line.  Suddenly  it 
came  to  me,  it  was  the  reply  to 
a  letter  in  the  Berkley  Barb  Dr. 
Hip  column  asking  about  the 
chances  of  catching  VD  in  a  wash- 
room, "(something  like)  yes,  but 
washroom  floors  a  re  very  hard  and 
cold".  "That's. doctor  hip!  "some- 
body cried.  "Yes",  I  said,  hating 
to  admit  my  plagiarism.  "I've 
got  that  book",  said  somebody, 
"it's  good."  Getting  down  on  my 
hands  and  knees,  I  begged  and 
pleaded  to  brrow  it,  and  after 
much  subtle  pleading  and  flattery 
I  managed  to  con  the  poor  kid  into 
lending  me  this  book.  So  it  is 
thanks  to  the  good  graces  of  Miss 


Dr.  Hippocrates  might  more  aptly 
be  titled,  "Things  Ann  Landers 
never  told  you".  It  originated  in 
the  Berkley  Barb,  as  a  column 
of  medical  advice  for  those  with 
the  special  problems  that  living 
with  drugs  and  liberal  attitudes 
towards  sex  (arrggh)  produce. 
Many  of  the  questions  are  from 
those  who  are  afraid  to  ask  their 
family  doctors  or  anyone  except 
a  name  in  the  paper.  Some  of  them 
are  naive,  some  of  them  are  put- 
ons,  but  most  are  serious  ques- 
tions about  things  that  just  aren't 
answered  elsewhere.  Where  else 
can  you  find  out  about  the  best 
treatment  for  mace,  tear  gas,  the 
effect  of  caffeine  and  other  stim- 
ulants on  chromosomes,  (caffeine 
causes  chromosome  damage,  de- 


crease in  fertility  in  mice  and 
other  cool  things),  methods  of 
birth  control,  sexual  ha.igups  and 
so  forth  all  in  one  book.  Not  o:ily 
that,  it's  funny  too. 

Having  been  asked  whether  an- 
nilingus  was  dangerous  because 
of  germs.  Schoenfeld  explained  that 
there  are  m.re  germs  and  bacteria 
around  the  human  mouth  than  any 
other  human  orifice  so  that  the 
problem  was  merely  a  matter  of 
taste.  The  only  major  drawback 
to  the  book  is  that  in  one  or  two 
instances  Schoenfeld  sacrifices  a 
direct  reply  for  a  funny  line  and 
it  irritates  the  reader  a  bit. 

In  any  case,  it's  worth  reading, 
it's  light  and  easy  and  at  the 
sam;  time  informative;  it  belongs 
on  any  student's  bookshelf  but 
you'll  have  problems  trying  to 
decide  whether  it  belongs  in  the 
humour  or  reference  section. 
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Hoop  Ravens  take  tight  one 


\  Jiuasand  people  went  out  to 
the  Ravens'  Nest  Tuesday  even- 
ing to  watch  i  good  old-fashion- 
ed Carleton  -  Loyola  basket  - 
ball  game,  complete  with  the  fourth 
quarter  heroics  -  and  that  was 
exactly  what  they  saw. 

One  veteran  fan  commented  after 
the  game,  "Tne  team  that  wins 
a  game  between  the  Ravens  and 
the  Warriors  is  the  team  who 
scores  the  last  basket."  In  that 
one  quip  he  summed  up  Tuesday's 
gam?  and  just  about  all  the  pre- 
vious ones  between  the  two  clubs. 

After  being  behind  37-29  at  half- 
time,  the  Ravens  closed  the  gap 
to  43-38  with  14:40  left  in  the 
game.  Then,  with  a  full  12 
minutes  left,  Doug  Daigneault.  the 
Warriors'  coach,  had  his  team 
iise  a  stall.  His  attempt  at  coach- 
ing his  American  glory  boys  proved 
to  be  his  downfall. 

With  five  minutes  remaining  the 
Birds  countered  with  a  zone  de- 
fense after  playing  man-to-msn 
for  the  preceding  35  minutes  and 
Dick  Brown's  coaching  manoeuvre 
paid  off. 

With  3:52  remaining,  the  score 
was  56-50  -  and  then  the  fui 
started.   Bill   Buchanan  made  it 

55-  52,  Dive  Mo.itagano  made  it 

56-  53,  and  then  56-55.  Loyola 
scored  by  Denis  Schuthe  quickly 
got  the  basket  back  to  m?.ke  it 
58-57.  Loyola  scored  again  but 
Ian  Kelley  scored  to  make 
60-59.  Loyola  scored  again  and 
the  scoreboard  read  62-59  with 
exactly  two  .  minutes  remaining. 


Dave  Medhurst  popped  one  in  to 
close  the  gap  to  62-61,  and  then, 
with  1:13  remaining,  Kelley  sank 
a  15-foot  set  shot  to  put  the 
Birds  ahead,  and  there  they  stayed. 

But  the  last  minute  of  play  had 
its  tense  moments,  to  say  the 


self  a  clutch  player.  He  scored 
14  points,  with  nine  coming  in 
the  second  half.  Along  with  Mon- 
tagano's  11,  Dave  Medhurst  scored 
eight,  Ian  Kelley  six,  and  Tom 
Ryan  four. 

The  win  was  made  even  more 
meaningful  by  the  fact  that  the 


least.  Earl  Lewis  of  the  Warriors  team's  top  scorer,  up  until  he 


had  a  lay-up  role  off  the  rim  with 
one  minute  remaining,  Schuthe 
grabbed  the  rebound  and  im- 
mediately called  a  time-out  to 
destroy  any  momentum  the  War- 
riors were  attempting  to  muster. 
When  time  came  in,  Mo.itagano 
tried  to  do  something  with  his 
finger  which  the  finger  didn't  want 
to  do  and  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  game  with  a  dislocation.  But 
he  had  done  his  bit.  He  had  play- 
ed a  superlative  defensive  game 
and  his  tremendous  outside  shoot- 
ing added  11  points  to  the  Birds' 
total. 

Brian  Fraser  came  in  for  the 
injured  guard  when  the  game  was 
anything  but  in  the  bag.  But  with 
only  eight  seconds  remaining, 
Buchanan,  the  other  guard,  was 
fouled.  Both  his  shots  were  good 
and  the  final  score  read  65-62 
for  Carleton. 

If  anyone  was  to  be  selected  as 
the  top  player  in  the  game,  it 
would  have  to  be  Denis  Schuthe, 
who  played  the  game  like  he  in- 
vented it,  scoring  22  points  and 
blocking  shots  and  stealing  the 
ball  seemingly  at  will.  Fifteen  of 
his  points  were  in  the  second  half. 
It  was  nice  to  watch. 

BUI  Buchanan  also  proved  him- 


Tim  Mi  edema 


INTERNATIONAL  WEEK 

VARIETY  SHOW 

JANUARY  17  -  THEATRE  A  -  8  p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBITION 

JANUARY  19-  21  -  COMMONS  -  DAY 

FILM  FESTIVAL 

JANUARY  21  -  THEATRE  A  -  12:30  -  2:00  p.m. 

310  STEACIE  -  3:00  -  5:00  p.m. 

FASHION  SHOW 

JANUARY  23  -  THEATRE  A  -  12:30  -  2:00  p.m. 

INTERNATIONAL  BALL 

JANUARY  24  -  SKYLINE  HOTEL  8:00  p.m. 
(crowning  of  International  Queen) 
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was  injured,  did  not  play.  Hugh 
Reid,  still  on  crutches  with  his 
haematoma,  said  at  half-time  that 
he  could  be  back  in  action  sooner 
than  expected.  He  is  aiming  for 
the  Queen's  game  January  30, 
but  it  could  only  be  wishful  think- 
ing. At  any  rate,  he  should  be 
back  for  sure  by  mid-February. 
Tym  Profeno  led  the  Warriors' 
scoring  in  the  game  withl9points. 
Earl  Lewis  was  good  for  10.  as 
was  Jerry  Walsh.  Gene  Lawrence 
scored  nine,  Jack  Contos  and  Jim 
Ivey  had  six  each  and  Jim  Fahey 
scored  two. 

*  *  * 

One  extremely  good  effect  of  the 
Loyola  gam?  was  that  it  took  the 
bad  taste  out  of  the  fans'  mouths 
who  suffered  through  the  Ravens 
62-50  defeat  to  the  York  Yeoman 
Friday  evening  at  the  Nest. 

In  a  game  that  had  all  the  ex- 
citement of  a  student  council  meet- 
ing, the  Yeoman  took  a  26-22 half- 
time  lead  and  i*ver  looked  back. 
It  was  a  good  thing  the  buzzer 
sounded  to  end  the  gamo  or  the 
1100  fans  in  attendance  would  be 
sleeping  still. 

In  that  one,  Stan  Raphael  led  the 
inept  Yeoman  with  17  points.  John 
Pizole  scored  15  and  Alf  Lane 
seven.  Denis  Schuthe  led  the  even 
mere  inept  Ravens  with  18.  Dave 
Moiitagano  added  12  and  was  the 
only  other  Bird  to  hit  the  double 
figures. 

Diive  Meihurst,  who  has  been 
having  trouble  finding  the  handle 
on  the  ball  in  the  past  few  games 
only  scored  six  points,  as  did 
Ian  Kelley.  Tom  Ryan  was  good 
for  four,  and  Brian  Fraser  and 
Pat  Byrne  scored  two  each. 

*  *  * 

This  evening  the  Ravens  finally 
resumed  their  regular  season  play 
and  will  put  their  1-0  record  on 
the  line  against  Laval  Rouge-et-Or 
at  the  Ravens'  Nest.  Game  time 
will  be  8:15.  The  Ravens'  third 
league  game  will  also  be  a  home- 
contest.  The  Ottawa  University 
Gee- Gees  will  be  at  the  Nest 
Tuesday  evening,  also  at  8:15. 


Tim  MiBdenU 

Ravens  out-reach  Loyola,  now  search  for  title 

Ice  birds  come  back! 


In  an  exhibition  game  last  Saturday 
the  Ravens  defeated  Sherbrooke 
6-4  at  the  Civic  Centre  to  avenge 
"an  earlier  7-2  setback  in  Sher- 
brooke.  Bu'  the  game  was  rather 
slow  ■  and  was  not  ona  of 
Carleton's  better  efforts. 

Twice  the  Ravens  were  down  by 
three  goals.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
period  it  was  3-0  Sherbrooke  as 
they  capitalized  on  Carleton's 
careless  play.  Scoring  for  Sher- 
brook  w?re  Bordeleau,  Delisle, 
and  For  tin. 

In  the  second  period  Carleton 
opened  the  scoring  with  Morley 
Labelle  scoring  on  a  power  play. 
Sherbrooke  made  it  4-1  when  N. 


Delisle  scoring  a  breakaway  god 
while  they  were  short-hani 
Midway  through  the  period, ; 
space  of  a  minute  Wes  Peters  a 
Derek  Holmes  scored.  Ho.'m 
easily  the  most  impressive  pity 
on  '.he  icescoredabeautifulj 
he  put  on  a  burst  of  speed  att^ 
blueline  and  brooke  around  the 
side.  The  perios  ended  4-3  S 
brooke. 
In  the  third  period  Wes  PetaJ 
scored  his  second  goal  of  It 
game  on  a  power  play.  Curly  G 
don  scored  the  wi.wer  on  a  1- 
pass  from  John  Heslop.  Bill  E 
added  an  insurance  marker  r 
less  than  two  minutes  to  en. 
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THE  BEST  OF  69  IN 

featuring 

DAVID  WIFFEN 

ft 

THE   GERRY    HOELKE  SEXTET 


presented  by 

The   Carleton  Cultural  Committee 
fr 

CB0  Radio 


Alumni  Theatre 
January  18 


Free 


8:30  r 


Karate:  The  art  of  violence 
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moans  'open  handed'.  It 
>tn0<]  of  unarmed  combat. 


^Carieton  Athletic  Depart 
1,6  has  offered  instruction  in 
K«  for  two  years  now,  and  it 


deadly. 


^SJd'that  its  status  will  be 
Sto  *e  ™rsiiy  level  to 
fnr  competition  between  uni- 
jort  jul 

2sitJoach  of  the  Carleton  team 
P^re  Langelier.  He  is  'sensei' 
.,.  master. 

^  langelier  has  a  third  degree 
,  k  jjgit  and  teaches  at  his  own 
'      Rideau  St.  He  is  generally 


be  the  best  karate 


ubon 

7epted  to 
Sctor  in  Canada. 

the  past  year  his  club  has 
'  over  thirty  competitions.  Mr. 
JLlier  himself  placed  second 
*y,e  international  tournament 
I  recently  in  Florida. 
Ie  says  that  he  enjoys  teaching 
iversity  students.  He  finds  them 
ranger  and  able  to  learn  more 

dchiy  4030  most  of  h^  °*ner 
pils.  They  are  more  mature 
■their  attitude  toward  the  sport, 
llost  people  take  up  karate  to 
jm  self-defense  but  those  who 
;ntinue  in  it  generally  do  so 
ther  to  keep  in  shape  or  be- 
use  of  the  competitions. 
Competition  is  the  key  to  the 
irate  being  taught  at  Carleton. 
is  the  Japanese  style  as  op- 
ised  to  the  Chinese  or  Korean 
ties. 

lompetition  means  fighting  op- 
nents  of  your  own  level  of  skill, 
you  think  of  karate  simply  as 
method  of  disposing  of  people 
iu  don't  like  then  you  probably 
el  that  competition  is  barbaric, 
m 're  wrong. 

i  karate  competition  no  blows 
e  landed  with  full  force.  Every 
Dvement  must  be  controlled,  the 
ject  is  to  score  points  -  not 

Injure  your  opponent.  If  you 
aw  blood  you  are  automatically 
^qualified  from  the  competition, 
inking  at  karate  in  this  respect 
Idoes  not  seem  nearly  so  vicious 
i  boxing  or  wrestling, 
s  a  matter  of  fact,  seeing  a 
rate  practice  for  the  first  time 
ly  be  a  little  surprising.  If  you 
ire  to  arrive  when  the  kadas  are 
Ing  done  you  might  suspect  that 
U  have  stumbled  upon  a  ballet 
hool  for  weirdos.  It  might  appear 

"  a  bunch  of  idiots,  dressed  in 


white  pajamas,  doing  some  sort  of 
ritualized  dance.  It  probably  would 
not  surprise  you  if  they  sacrificed 
a  goat  or  something. 

Well,  it's  not  an  occult  mass  but 
it  is  similar  to  a  dance.  The  kada 
is  a  series  of  movements  executing 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  karate. 

To  obtain  belts  you  must  do  dif- 
ferent kadas.  Each  colour  of  belt 
has  its  own  kada,  as  you  go  higher 
the  kadas  become  more  difficult. 

Everyone  starts  with  a  white 
belt  and  only  by  perfecting  all  the 
moves  in  the  first  kada  can  a  per- 
son gain  a  yellow  belt.  This  is 
continued  through  all  the  colours  - 
yellow,  orange,  blue  brown,  and 
black.  The  black  belt  is  broken  into 
eight  degrees  but  it  is  tremendous- 
ly difficult  to  climb  above  the  third 
degree. 

Gaining  belts  may  sound  easy  but 
it  isn't.  If  you  are  fairly  good  and 
work  very  hard  you  might  reach  a 
first  degree  black  belt  in  three 
or  four  years. 


Speaking  from  a  very  short  ex- 
perience I  would  say  that,  for  the 
beginner,  karate  is  downright  pain- 
ful. In  order  to  do  most  of  the 
kicks  your  joints  must  be  extreme- 
ly limber.  To  put  your  legs  In  this 
condition  a  group  of  sadists  have 
invented  what  they  alughingly  call 
'stretching  exercises'. 

The  faundmanetal  principles  be- 
hind these  exercises  would  seem 
to  have  been  developed  during  the 
Spanish  inquisition.  Basically,  they 
demand  that  the  legs  be  pushed, 
pulled  or  otherwise  manoeuvered 
into  the  most  amazingly  painful 
positions  imaginable.  The  object 
seems  to  be  to  stretch  the  leg  as 
close  as  pssible  to  the  point  where 
it  will  tear  off  (without  actually 
amputating)  and  hold  it  in  that 
position  for  an  hour  or  so. 

The  veterans  tell  me  that  stretch- 
ing becomes  easy  after  a  few 
weeks.  They  do,  in  fact,  make  it 
look  easy  -  but  I  have  my  doubts. 

As  in  any  other  sport  you  achieve 


'Sensei'  -  Andre  Langelier  demonstrates  an  attack. 


BASKETBALL 
Laval  vs  Ravens 

***************** 

WRESTLING 
Carleton  vs  Queens 

***************** 
VOLLEYBALL 


Robins  take  to  air 


awvauo  ianc  IU  ail 

|obins  go  down  at  Queens 


t Ja,"rary  10th,  tile  (Jarle- 
[U  °™s  mat  Queens  in  volley- 


Ml    In!  L  ^"Mlio  ill  »WUSJ- 

"ejta  n  b  a  s  k  e  t  b  a  1 1  play.  The 
was  not  part  of  the 
ill,  £  SK»son,  which  Is  just  as 
C?1  Queens  defeated  us 
J,6^  out  of  five  games. 
iiins  „,res  were  close  and  the 
lot  <jLUyed  wel1-  Debbie  Mar- 
ks tZ  ?.  ereat  job  setting  up 
»b  u~  V16  Carleton  team  and 
lie  '"shorn  was  outstanding 
F'eton  to  4,16  five  games, 
1  set*  "I0"  *e  first  15-11,  lost 


took  the  third 


F3  in  th — '»  and  fell  to  Queens 
?skeu»n  tourth  and  fifth  game. 
r*ent,    ^etory  on  Saturday 
bask„,?.9ueens.  They  defeated 
^"«M>all  Robins  50-29.  Con- 


sidering that  the  Carleton  team 
had  not  played  for  over  a  month 
because  of  Christmas  break,  they 
made  a  good  showing.  Charlotte 
Bigeiow  was  high  scorer  for  Carl- 
eton with  10  points,  and  Maureen 
Boris  led  for  Queens  with  18. 

Never  fear,  loyal  Robin  fans.  This 
Saturday,  January  17,  the  volley- 
ball Robins  open  the  1970  season 
against  Sir  George  Willimas  Uni- 
versity. This  game  is  at  8:00  p.m. 
and  follows  the  game  between  the 
basketball  Robins  and  Sir  George 
at  6:30  p.m. 

Carleton  will  be  defending  her 
first  place  standing  in  this  game. 
Our  girls  have  previously  defeated 
both  teams  from  Sir  George.  Let  s 
hope  they  can  do  it  again. 


Women  '$ 
Inter  mural 

Sue  Howe 

In  intramuj-al  sports,  there  are 
a  few  notices.  First,  co-ed  curling 
(two  boys  and  two  girls  per  team} 
takes  place  Monday  January  19 
at  the  Curl-o-drome  (#2  Building) 
at  5:30  p.m.  If  you  have  a  team 
to  enter,  call  the  Field  House 
now  (231-264*0. 

***** 

Women's  intramural  badminton 
doubles  play  continues  Tuesday 
January  20th  from  -1:00  co  5:30 
p.m.  If  you  haven't  signed  up  to 
play,  but  are  interested,  please 
call  Pat  H-ieston  at  the  Field 
House  (231-2646).  And  please  try 
to  be  on  time  for  your  games. 

There's  also  a  co-ed  swim  meet 
Wednesday  January  21  from  10:15 
to  11:15  p.m.  at  the  Brewer  pool. 
This  is  strictly  for  laugh.6  and  it 
should  be  a  lot  of  fun. 


in  karate  in  direct  relation  to  the 
effort  you  exert.  Karate  is  tough, 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  but 
it  can  also  be  enjoyable  and  re- 
warding. 

The  first  Canadian  University 
Invitational  karate  tournament  will 
be  held  at  Carleton  sometime  near 
the  end  of  February.  Jim  IXibroy,  a 
Carleton  student,  deserves  credit 
for  pushing  the  idea  of  inter- 
university  competition.  Mr.  Dub- 
roy  hopes  that  a  circuit  of  teams 
will  be  competing  on  the  varsity 
level  by  next  year. 

Work-outs  are  held  every  Tues- 
day and  Thursday  at  4:30  in  the 
combatants  room  of  the  gym.  Be- 
ginners are  still  welcome  to  come 
out,  but  be  prepared  to  work  hard. 


Going  down  for  the  count,  a  valiant  'Carleton'  photographer 
captures  his  assailant,  Jim  Oubroy,  but  only  on  film. 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


CRADCATE  RECKU11HEXT  ?H0 
Jan.  11  -  i0,  197Q 


F       PriD  HJ.H 


Jin.  IS       S PERRY  CYTOSCOPE  OTTAWA  LTD. 
BiJ.  (Elee.)  1 
(circuit  dealja) 

JW,  39       WTTED  COOPERATIVES  07  ONTARIO 
Aria  (Soc.  Sclencea) 

Jan.  1«       KOHTH  AMERICAN  LIFE  IKS. 
Com  tee 

SIMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

Jan.  II        BRALCRNE  CAN- FER  RESOURCES  LTD. 
Science  (Ceo.) 


Inforulloa  end  application  form*  ara  available  on  iibxt  puiLtioc 
Ui  Ftdiral  Coverosant.  Many  other  amaar  opportunUlea  ara  advei 
by  the  Plaeeoent  Office. 

d  In  tha  tunnel  underneath  the  Tory  f 


INFORMATION  BOARDS  * 


tor  in  Student  Directory  indicating  eddreee  of  Placement  Offlca  la 

Placaaant  la  located  on  Chi  aecood  floor  of  tha  Adslnlitreclon  Bldg. 
■Hon  contact  Mr..  Davero  (foraerly  Mra.  TreBbley)  or  Ceorje 
t  2H-2600  or  211-2601. 
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Dunton,  Andrew  Davidson,  D.S.C. 

LLD.,  born  Montreal  July  4,  1912, 
educated  Lower  Canada  College, 
Grenoble.  McGill,  Cambridge, 
Munich  and  Laval,  honourary 
degrees  from  Queen's   Saskat  - 
chewan,  and  University  of  British 
Columbia.  ex-CBC  President, 
university  president,  co-chairman 
of  Bilingualism  and  Bicultural  ism 
Commission  . 


It  takes  guts  to  run  a  university 
and  Davidson  Dunton  has  guts. 

We're  proud  of  our  man  and 
we  think  you  should  be  too. 


THE 


American  Empire 

CANADA  LTD. 


W  =  .(./oSton.  On....  L..i„.  Li.bon.  McJ.td.  Rom..  !.„.  8  Th.  Ha,.,*.  C.„..l,.,„.  B.  u.s.f..  Vienna. 
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Learning 


What's  it  all  about? 


An  abstraction  on  a  theme  proposed 
by  Jim  Harding  of  Simon  Fraser  Uni- 
versity  and  further  explained  by  Dave 
Wolfe  i  —  to  wit,  directions  towards 
the  Critical  University. 


Oppression  in  education  has  tragic  con- 
sequences for  both  students  and  teachers; 
"repressive  tolerance"  has  absurd  conse- 
quences for  both  student  and  teachers.  Were 
students  and  teachers  to  come  to  understand 
these  consequences,  i.e.  to  think  in  a  rad- 
ical way  ("going  to  the  roots")  about  their 
experience  and  to  act  in  su=h  a  way  so 
as  to  "go  beyond"  the  conditions  that  un- 
derlie them,  that  new  values  would  evolve 
that  integrates  the  joy  of  discovery  and 
creation  of  ideas  with  deliberate  activity 
for  basic  educational  reform. 


OPPRESSION  AND  TRAGEDY 


When  a  teacher  acts  in  a  traditional  author- 
itarian way  (e.g.  giving  standard  assignments, 
essay  topics  and  exams;  scheduling  "course 
content";  making  rigid  deadlines;  pre-de- 
termining  texts,  etc.)  he  or  she  is  creating 
a  milieu  having  the  main  effect  of  stereo- 
typing the  behavious  and  experience  of  stu- 
dents (and  teachers). 

And  the  stereotyping  of  human  experience 
is  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  con- 
trolling human  behaviour. 

When  ideas  don't  exist,  due  to  stereotyped 
experience  and  behaviour,  meaning  comes  not 
from  a  dialogue  about  each  person's  ex- 
perience, but  from  the  authority  associated 
with  a  setting.  The  situation  depends  upon 
rote  learning  and  cannottolerate  intelligence, 
i.e.  conscious  experimentation  with  al- 
ternative ideas,  rooted  in  alternative  experi- 
ence. A  medium  o*  dialogue  and  coopera- 
tion for  instance  is  far  more  condusive  to 
critical,  conceptual  thought  than  an  imper- 
sonal authoritarian  one.  Intelligence  is  nur- 
tured when  freedom  and  teaching  are  com- 
bined. 

Reflection,  consciousness  and  intelligence 
are  repressed  in  those  that  have  begun  to 
think  about  their  experience.  Those  who  have 
been  so  stereotyped  by  past  institutional- 
ization accept  the  nigger  status  unquestion- 
ingly.  In  effect  a  frontal  lobotomy  is  ac- 
complished by  the  setting  and  the  roles  and 
authority  operating.  No  surgeon  is  visible, 
so  no  awareness  of  this  is  possible  for 
those  accustomed  to  thinking  and  living  in 
the  realm  of  appearance  alone. 


ABSURDITY  IN  THE  CLASSROOM 

In  the  corporate  society  authority  is  not 
used  in  a  blantant  way  (unless  it  is  chal- 
lenged, that  is). 

We  have  liberal  freedoms  -  freedom  from 
the  appearance  of  the  direct  use  of  author- 
ity. They  are  not  freedoms  to  act  creatively 
so  as  to  evolve  new  social  relationships  with- 
in which  new  human  experience,  behavious 
and  meaning  can  occur. 

These  liberal  freedoms  are  exposed  as 
repressive  tolerance  once  the  reality  of 
arbitrary  and  un-democratic  decision  -  mak- 
ing is  recognized.  And  repressive  toler- 
ance (liberal  freedoms)  in  the  classroom  is 
becoming  the  fad  as  education  is  expropri- 
ated for  corporate  purposes.  With  the  cor- 
poratization  of  education  comes  a  new  form 
of  authoritarianism  which  is  more  subtle 
than  oppression.  Indirect  and  subtle  uses  of 
authority  are  deceptive. 


What  are  the  forces  acting  on  both  teachers 
and  students? 

It  is  not  that  greater  freedom  exists  to 
do  things.  It  is  rather  than  teachers  have 
become  more  fully  integrated  into  the  bureau- 
cratic  form  ■  they  are  more  bureaucrat 
than  educator  in  most  cases  -  and  thus  no 
meaningful  education  to  contrast  sharply  with 
the  bureaucratic  perversion  of  learning 
exists.  A  good  teacher  is  restricted  as  much 
by  a  co-management  institution  with  its 
repressive  tolerance,  as  by  a  more  tradi- 
tionally authoritarian  one.  The  main  result 
of  repressive  tolerance  in  education  is  in- 
creased false  consciousness  abouttheopera- 
tion  of  the  institution. 

The  authority  relationship  between  teacher 
and  student,  which  is  fundamentally  based  0.1 
institutional  norms  and  sanctions  (e.g.  th; 
need  for  credits  to  get  bursaries),  is  not 
always  clear.  With  this  ambiguity  a  few 
students  can  begin  to  lind  discussion  and 
study  to  topics  of  personal  relevance.  Must 
are  unable  to  do  this  because  they  depend 
on  an  authoritarian  milieux.  Most  have  a' 
ready  learned  to  act  under  orders. 

Though  this  is  the  appearance  of  freedom 
the  lack  of  control  undermines  each  attempt 
to  build  meaningful  and  relevant  learning. 
(This  is  the  absurdity  of  repressive  toler- 
ance). People  either  regress  back  to  habits 
learned  in  authoritarian  settings,  or  cyni- 
cism comes  to  pervade  their  work.  Either 
way,  the  frustrations  are  turned  inward. 
The  dilemmas  involved  in  acting  without 
real  freedoms  undermine  the  creativity  out 
of  which  liberating  learning  develops. 


REVOLUTION  AND  JOY 


Choices  can  be  mad':  which  crease  ex- 
perience and  behaviour  that  have  differen' 
consequences  from  those  of  author itaria-1 
institutions.  Such  choices  depend  on  a  clear 
understanding  of  how  institutions  affect  us. 
They  also  deoend  on  the  development  of  new 
commitments.  It  takes  new  commitments  to 
experiment-  outside  the  restraints  put  t"1 
experience  and  behavious  by  present  bureau- 
cratic institutions. 

The  teacher's  commitment  is  to  maw 
problems,  methods  and  concepts  in  parti- 
cular subject  matters  relevant  to  spec 
persons.  This  is  done  by  helping  them  < 


ow::  lives  and  extending  their  lev«'! 
awareness  around  this  through  attentive  d 
logue.  This  Is  fund  a  me  .rally  different  fros 
giving  assignments,  turning  in  grades,  e 

If  educational  institutions  exist  to  facing e 
the  development  of  intellectual  values,  ca 
trol  would  have  to  be  in  the  hands  o» 
dents  and  teachers.  This  is  no*  their  I 
pose  and  only  a  facade  of  freedom  is  all0,  ^ 


f  stu- 


Within  this   repressive  tolerance 
biguity,  rooted  m  the  com',  "nation  of  '  ^ 


doms  from  blatant  authority  but  con 
lack  of  control,  begins  to  develop. 
Tie  handling  of  grading  questions  is 
one  example.  The  misuses  of  grading 
niques  cloak  the  corporate  goals  ofeduc 
that  now  dominate.  The  institution  is 
terested  in  classifying  people  not  acco 
to  learning,  but  according  to  their  s 
to  function  in  a  bureaucraiized  :>ystern 


b'Jl 


ming.  but  according  to  their  ab  ^ 

has  predictive  validity  for  future  ^"m^ 
ing  in  other  corporate  institutions.  rS 
orlc  about  liberal  education  often  c 


up  this  reality. 

TEACHING    OLD  DO<5! 


If  the  end  of  education  are  the  under- 
standing and  creation  of  ideas  -  and  grasp- 
ing the  problems,  methods,  theories  and 
life-styles  that  are  related  -  then  the  cri- 
teria of  evaluation  have  to  grow  out  of  this. 
Evaluation  has  to  complement  the  goals  of 
education. 

The  absurdity  of  bureaucratic  grading  is 
exposed  when  the  standardization  of  oppres- 
sive education  is  replaced  by  repressive 
tolerance.  The  rhetoric  is  exposed:  and  a 
new  opening  for  intellectual  inquiry  into 
problems  in  the  philosophy  of  education  de- 
velops. Here  is  how  repressive  tolerance 
can  have  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction. 

It  is  impossible  to  develop  intellectual  val- 
ues, that  counter  bureaucratic  values,  by 
treating  this  and  other  dilemmas  faced  in 
the  classroom  in  an  honest,  intellectual  way. 
For  example,  when  the  cynicism  resulting 
from  the  absurdities  of  repressive  tolerance 
begin  to  show  instead  of  bypassing  the 
grading  dilemma  and  becoming  moi.-3  auth- 
oritarian to  protect  onesseif,  the  teacher 
can  begin  a  critical  debate  about  the  history 
and  function  of  grading. 


When  a  student  is  realizing  the  absurdity 
of  grades  he  or  she  often  has  nothing  with 
which  to  replace  motivation  based  ona  jthor- 
itarian  learning.  And  it  is  common  for 
students  caught  in  this  ambiguity  to  begin 
to  go  through  the  motions  (tuning  in  papers) 
without  any  involvement  whatsoever.  Some 
believe  that  they  are  "having  their  calie  and 
eating  it  too"!  but  it's  not  their  cake.  When 
this  happens  it  is  necessary  to  challenge 
students  with  intellectual  ideas;  to  chal- 
lenge the  student  to  learn  outside  of  the 
bureaucratic  norms. 

What  is  necessary  is  the  creation  of  greater 
values  -  intellectual  ones  to  bureaucratic 
ones  -  in  the  midst  of  the  university.  Other- 
wise the  institution  is  not  challenged.  Again 
wis  comes  down  to  one's  commitments.  A 
th„rn/mtment  *°  'earning,  and  to  obtaining 
"  freedom  and  control  required,  a  commit- 
m™  to  changing  the  institution. 

!n  institutions  based  on  rhetoric,  ideas 
fre  subversive.  When  students  and  teachers 
jK-gin  to  develop  understanding  and  meaning 
"um  the  acts  associated  with  words,  and 
t  ™epHcism  of  the  meaning  authority  at- 
aches  to  words  develops,  the  institution  is 
"J  longer  secure.  Education,  if  it  works  is 
simply  subversive. 

jl  is  the  teacher's  commitment  to  nur- 
"j™  critical,  methodic  intelligence,  and  a 
""jparative  understanding  of  ideas,  as  a 
is  rt/T  the  student's  creative  inquiry  that 
vain  Tn*s  Process  will  itself  create 
™es  counter  to  the  bureaucracy,  and,  if 
""■sion  exists  in  one's  study,  conflict  with 
S  bureaucratic  institution  is  inevitable, 
auth  l;?rporation  relies  on  a  combination  of 
Who  -  knism  and  repressive  tolerance. 
.  '«i  intellectual  commitments  develop  that 
Its  m  w  uehaviour,  the  institution  has  lost 
cen„most  Important  control:  i.e.  acqules- 
en:  *•  *nen  students  and  teachers  begin  to 
the  i  ^fedoms  to  learn  as  best  suits  them 
pas  rJsti*ution  can  no  longer  rely  on  the 
T0  ^ltv  or  dependency  of  people. 
c|as  preserve  and  extend  freedoms  in  the 
so  it  ?°m  means  to  change  the  institution 
and  "™  controls  are  in  the  hands  of  students 
a  sen  rs-  an  era  of  authoritarianism 
preD,  °|!s  student  or  teacher  must  also  be 
wred  to  be  a  social  revolutionary. 


New 


tricks? 


The  university  today  is  confronted 
by  its  failure  in  two  forms;  a  small 
intensely  alienated  group  of  students 
actively  "turned  off"  by  the  insti- 
tution as  it  now  exists,  and  a  much 
larger  group  simply  not  "turned  on" 
by  anything  central  to  academe. 

The  university  offers  us  a  micro- 
cosmic  view  of  the  more  genera! 
alienation  in  society. 

In  both  society  and  the  university 
there  can  be  observed  estrangement 
from  others  and  from  one's  work, 
which  can  in  turn  be  traced,  ac- 
cording to  Kenneth  Kenlston,  to  the 
current  fragmentation  of  tasks,  the 
shattering  of  community,  and  the 
ascendency  of  technological  values. 

The  university  is  itself  fragmented 
into  departments,  and  few  attempts 
are  made  in  the  curriculum  to  inte- 
grate the  intellectual  concerns  of 
various  disciplines. 

More  importantly,  the  student's  life 
during  these  years  at  university  is 
fragmented. 

As  the  adult  often  merely  regards 
his  work  as  a  part  of  life  distinct 
from  his  personal  life,  so  too  does 
the  student  distinguish  his  "work" 
-  reading,  writing  and  studying  - 
from  his  personal  lifebothonand  nff 
campus.  He  attends  tliis  institution 
as  an  organization,  usually  not  in 
any  sense  as  a  community. 

He  sees  this  place  in  instrumental 
terms,  as  a  moans  to  the  acquisition 
of  technical  or  cognitive  competence 
so  as  to  more  lucratively  survive  in 
the  world  at  large.  Detachment  and 
coldly  objective  analysis  sloughs 
off  the  responsibility  of  making  value 
judgements,  few  students  are 
advised  or  moved  to  become  emo- 
tionally involved  or  passionately 
committed, 

The  ties  mat  might  have  been 
m3de  between  living  and  learning 
are  b^Iwn  as  the  individual  per- 
ceives education  being  less  real 
and  not  of  the  slightest  relevance 
to  se'f-davelopmc-t. 

A.s  the  university  grow.s  in  size, 
it  seems  forced  co  become  m.'i-c 
dehumanizing,  more  concerned  with 
efficiency  and  stability,  less  inter- 
ested  in  people. 

Its  bureaucracy  grows,  expertise 
develops,  and  with  It  comes  the 
omnipresent  sense  of  powerless- 
ness.  The  student  dijes  not  perceive 
an  ability  to  control  his  own  en- 
vironment and  future  to  a  significant 
extent  and  he  loses  interest  in  the 
acquisition  of  any  power  over  the 
university  which  is,  to  him,  only 
a  transitory  purgatory. 
Consequently,  he  shapes  few  ideals 
and  goals  for  the  totality  of  his  self 
or  for  the  university,  the  institu- 
tion which  most  affects  that  self; 
its  transformation  is  seen  as  a  task 
distantly  remo-'ed  from  either  his 
concern  or  his  capability. 
This  powerlessness  and  feeling  of 
estrangement  then,  not  a  basic  dis- 
interest, is  hypothesized  to  be  the 
basis  of  the  chronicled  student  non- 
participation  in  our  recently  created 
governmental  structure. 

We  da  not  hold  co  the  view  of 
alienation  which  seeks  causes  in 
psycho-analytic  terms,  Le.  within 
the  individual.  We  see  Instead  so- 
cietal factors,  certain  compilations 
of  structures  and  atmosphere,  as 

CaUSal.  i;:;:: 

If  part  of  the  OtrcTpresent  pall  of 
alienation  and  apathy  accrues  to  the 
institutional  and  social  environment 
then,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a 
change  In  that  environment  could 
reduce  the  coverage  of  that  shroud. 

The  seemingly  solid  base  ofapathy 
may  be  pressured  into  cracking  If  the 
student  is  given  more  control  over 
his  own  life,  more  sense  of  a  goal 
and  interest  shared  with  other  stu- 
dents, and  a  clearer  and  broader 
vision  of  a  type  of  education  that 
embraces  his  whole  life  and  his 
whole  self. 

A  solid  base  of  power  within  the 
dee  is  ion -making  structures  of  the 
university  will  give  the  student  this 
control  and  this  sense  of  shared  in- 
terest. An  education  closely  tied 
to  his  own  interests  and  concerns 
at  least  initiates  the  long  hard 
road  to  awareness. 

Structures  that  are  compatible  with 
our  ideals,  then,  and  are  conse- 
quently non-authoritarian  and  non 
co-optive,  can  be  used  as  parallels 
to  and  supplements  of  attitudinal 
change. 


9U  >  Ja 
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The  Hidden  agenda 


I 


Our  first  concealed  aim  in  society  and  its 
schools  has  been  to  obscure  perception  of 
stark  reality,  and  we  have  been  so  succes- 
ful  that  the  majority  will  be  unable  to  dis- 
cern the  truth  of  these  disclosures. 


by  CHARLES  PHILLIPS 


The  educational  significance  of  Marshal] 
McLuhan's  dictum,  "the  medium  is  the 
message,*'  is  that  ther  is  no  longer  any 
message  clear  and  definite  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish true  or  false.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  people  to  live  in  a  fog  -  or  sev- 
eral contradictory  fogs  -  and  cling  concur- 
rently to  traditional  '''truth"  and  modem 
denials. 

The  school  has  direct  methods  of  obscur- 
ing reality.  Consider  the  textbook  and  class- 
room exposition  of  the  working  of  political 
democracy  -  the  importance  and  sufficiency  of 
the  vote  enabling  the  electorate  to  choose 
a  local  representative,  the  national  leader, 
and  the  policy  to  be  put  into  practice  by 
government. 

To  enable  the  pupil  in  school  to  get  a 
realistic  view  of  how  democracy  works  would 
not  make  him  a  cynic,  but  an  active  par- 
ticipant. Our  concealed  aim,  however,  is 
not  to  do  this.  Think  of  the  present  embar- 
rassment of  leaders  in  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  operations  in  Vietnam.  It 
is  bad  enough  as  things  are,  but  might  be 
intolerable  if  the  schools  there  had  allowed 
political  and  international  manipulations  ever 
to  come  into  focus. 

A  few  months  ago  with  three  other  Ca- 
nadians I  visited  an  exceptionally  good  ele- 
mentary school  in  Las  Vegas.  In  an  ex- 
change of  questions  and  answers  with  pupils, 
we  tried  to  find  out  how  they  thought  people 
in  other  countries,  including  Canada,  regard- 
ed the  Vietnamese  war.  They  had  been  non- 
educated  so  well  that  their  reply  showed  an 
inability  even  to  understand  such  a  question: 
"We  think  that  Canada  and  other  non-com- 
munist countries  should  do  more  . . .  send 
troops  and  things  . . .  againstthe  aggressors." 
Think  of  the  position  Canada  will  be  in 
if  we  become  committed  to  some  future  war. 

If  our  schools  were  now  to  educate  for 
realistic  understanding  and  for  a  higher  and 
broader  type  of  patriotism,  as  we  mightper- 
haps  do  under  present  favorable  circum- 
stances, our  position  as  a  fighting  nation 
would  be  impossible.  Hence  the  importance 
of  the  concealed  aim  of  concealing  reality. 


Allied  to  the  first  aim  is  our  firm  but 
undisclosed  second  aim  -  ensuring  inability 
to  think  independently  in  critical  areas.  This 
aim  is  stated  overtly  as  teaching  to  think, 
without  the  unnecessary  rider  that  to  think 
means  to  think  rightly.  The  traditional  method 
of  achieving  the  aim,  especially  in  secondary 
education,  has  been  to  restrict  thinking  to 
academic  disciplines,  which  never  spill  over. 

One  obvious  example  of  present  practice 
is  that  independent  thinking  about  God  has 
been  taboo  in  all  schools.  Twenty- three  years 
ago  Ontario  made  the  mistake  of  going  furth- 
er and  introduced  a  course  in  right  thinking 
about  God  In  its  public  elementary  schools, 
which  ipso  facto  were  converted  into  state 
supported  Protestant  confessional  schools. 

The  third  concealed  aim  of  education  is  the 
cultivation  of  hypocrisy.  Topretendtobelieve 
what  you  don't  believe  and  to  hide  behavior 
not  approved  by  convention  is  recognized 
by  adults  as  a  minimum  duty,  and  not  just 
by  Alfred  Doolittle,  as  the  right  and  proper 
thing  to  do.  Hypocrisy  holds  society  together. 
It  sets  a  good  example  for  the  young,  and 
it  is  their  own  fault  if  seeing  through  the 
sham  makes  them  perverse  enough  to  be- 
come cynics,  beatnicks,  or  delinquents. 


A  fourth  set  of  concealed  aims  encourages 
cheating,  belligerence,  and  reluctance  to  co- 
operate. The  umbrella  aims  for  these  are 
good  work  habits,  doing  one's  best,  healthy 
competition,  healthy  sport,  fair  play,  ana- 
self- reliance.  Cheating  is  most  effectively 
encouraged  by  examinations  and  their  con- 
comitant consequences  of  pass  or  failure 
although  the  assignment  of  daily  homework 
gives  valuable  preparatory  practice. 

A  fifth  concealed  aim  is  to  make  young 
people  Increasingly  discontent.  The  reason 
for  doing  this  is  to  have  them  forever 

f.-^L  »rt~lived  satiskction  by  purchase 
or  goods.  This  keeps  business  profitable 
and  provides  through  taxes  a  steady  supply  of 
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Needless  to  say,  successful  encouragement 
of  creativity  would  defeat  the  hidden  purpose. 
The  sale  of  cosmetics  and  namebrand  deter- 
gents would  slump  disastrously  if  people  be- 
came absorbingly  interested  in  leisure  pur- 
suits -  reading  good  books,  seeing  good 
T.V.  programs  and  engaging  in  creative  ac- 
tivities. The  school  is  a  safeguard  against 
such  disaster.  Among  its  resources  for  the 
cultivation  of  boredom  is  a  large  stock  of 
facts  in  neatly  classified  bundles  for 
memorization  -  dead  stock  and  surplus, 
r.eally,  in  an  environment  replete  with  facil- 
ities for  instant  information  -  but  for  that 
reason  all  the  more  useful  for  its  concealed 
purpose  in  the  treatment  of  a  captive  aud- 
ience. Before  turning  to  the  major  under- 
cover ethical  aims,  we  shall  look  at  the 
doctrines  and  values  on  which  the  airms  are 
based. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  foundation  is  the 
long  entrenched  doctrine  regarding  human 
nature.  The  first  part  ofthisteachingasserts 
that  man  has  fixed  and  known  characteristics 
and  that  correct  knowledge  of  these  is  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  human  behavior. 
(The  modern  heresy  to  be  eschewed  is  that 
study  of  man's  behavior  is  the  most  reliable 
guide  to  an  understanding  of  his  potential- 
ities, and  that  his  adaptability  is  of  much 
greater  significance  than  any  characteristics 
allegedly  fixed.) 


The  second  part  of  the  teaching  represents 
man  as  fallible  -  and  even  having  a  bias 
towards  evil,  according  to  some.  The  con- 
trary heresy,  which  would  disrupt  society, 
is  that  men  individually  and  collectively  must 
take  responsibility  for  their  actions.  A  rami- 
fication oftheorthodoxdoctrineisthedapend- 
ency  of  man  -  on  God  as  interpreted  by 
theological  authority,  and  on  men  of  superior 
status  in  business  and  govermneat.  The  es- 
sential point  to  be  grasped  is  that  the  divine 
authority  is  present  among  men  as  an  in- 
dependent agent.  (Remember  what  happened  to 
Bruno.)  By  extension  and  analogy  the  same 
becomes  true  of  human  authorities,  so  that 
even  the  police  and  school  principals  are  seen 
as  agents  detached  and  apart 


T.ie  whote  set  of  values  is  epitomized  in 
the  doctrine  that  truth  and  error,  right  and 
wrong,  have  been  defined  authoritatively  for 
men  by  God  and/or  His  agents  by  a  process 
in  which  man  had  and  has  nothing  to  say. 
All  of  this  is  taught  openly  in  school  as 
Christian  democracy.  Now  for  the  sixth 
concealed  aim,  retardation  of  mo^-al  develop- 
ment. The  overt  statement  in  this  case  may 
be  almost  any  string  of  high-sounding  words 
indicating  a  determination  to  teach  a  code  of 
moral  virtues.  The  concealed  aim  is  achieved 
in  school  by  efforts  to  achieve  the  overt 
aim  -  by  admonitions  to  be  virtuous,  by 
indoctrinating  courses  in  ethics  or  its  re- 
ligious foundations,  and  even  by  courses  in 
civics  or  health.  The  seventh,  and  for  this 
article  the  final,  concealed  aim  is  irresponsi- 
bility. This  is  pursued  under  cover  of  its 
opposite  -  fostering  responsibility.  There 
might  be  danger  in  this  if  there  were  any 
possibility  at  all  that  present  spasmodic 
efforts  to  develop  responsibility  in  school 
could  be  successful.  But  logic  as  well  as 
experience  show  that  it  cannot  happen  If 
a  teacher  knows  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
ethically  as  well  as  epistemologically,  and 
requires  the  pupil  to  agrso  or  cDiiform. 
then  clearly  he  takes  responsibility  -  not 
the  pupil.  Similarly  in  practice,  if  the  teacher 
assigns  and  corrects  homework,  selects  and 
arranges  content  for  study,  requires  a  parent 
to  sign  a  conventional  report  card,  and  with 
the  principal  controls  the  operation  of  the 
whole  school  curriculum,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  only  choice  left  to  the  pupil  is  between 
making  an  effort  to  string  along  or  making 
a  pretense.  Some  say  that  a  responsible  per- 
son is  one  who  knows  what  he  can  do 
says  what  he  will  do,  does  what  he  says, 
tries  to  do  even  more,  and  makes  good  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  any  loss  or  harm 
incurred  by  others  through  a  deficiency  in 
his  performance.  In  school,  however,  re- 
sponsibility is  interpreted  as  duty,  which  is 
doing  what  somebody  else  says  you  should 
do  if  he  can  make  you  do  it.  An  alternative 
wording  for  this  concealed  aim  would  be  to 
make  young  people  dutiful. 
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That's  what  Shell  has  to  offer  graduates. 
Plenty  of  room  for  responsible  work 
with  a  great  view  to  advancement.  We 
provide  challenge,  you  provide  per- 
formance. 

That's  how  graduates  move  up  in  our 
organization. 

You  see,  at  Shell  advancement  isn't 
controlled  by  age,  it's  determined  by 
performance. 

So  if  you're  in  engineering,  science, 
commerce,  business  administration  or 
economics,  you  should  consider  Shell. 

We  will  be  visiting  most  universities 
soon. 

Get  further  details  from  your  bulle- 
tin boards  and  placement  office. 
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WHO  RUNS  THE  DOG? 


ese  kids  won't  make  it 
,  but  that  doesn't  mean 
/on't  get  good  jobs. 


With  a  system  of  schools  such  as  ours 
specialized  teaching  techniques  which  are 
successful  in  one  school  can  be  made  quickly 
available  to  the  others.  ' 
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On  Saturday  night  I  got  some  em- 
pirical proof  that  I  have  at  least  one  reader. 
John  Kenneth  Galbraith.  The  small  army  of 
you  that  must  have  been  there  to  fill  up 
the  opera  of  the  NAC  will  perhaps  have 
recognized  the  great  hunk  of  Gailbraith's 
speech  (towards  the  end)  which  he  was  ob- 
viously inspired  to  write  by  the  'alienation 
and  apathy'  section  of  the  NUG  report 

In  his  mild  and  witty  liberal  way  Galbraith 
made  a  very  important  point. 

He  stated  that  you  and  I  (the  people,  damn 
it!)  are  not  running  our  own  lives,  despite 
what  popular  myth  may  pretend  to  the  con- 
trary. The  great  corporations,  the  military 
and  the  huge  bureaucracies  are.  In  fact  he 
even  used  the  phrase  'military  -  industrial 
complex',  but  for  some  reason  nobody 
screamed  "dirty-radical-commie-pinko"  at 
him. 

He  said  that  although  we  are  taught  (note- 
taught)  to  believe  in  the  economic  myth  of 

consumer  sovereignty',  "people  power"  so 
to  speak,  the  real  sovereignty  (read  'power') 
is  m  the  hands  of  General  Motors,  Gen- - 
eral  Electric,  the  Pentagon,  and  so  on  - 
and  expecially  in  the  bureaucracies  that 
operate  them. 

Guess,  what,  kiddies,  we're  in  one.  We're 
part  of  a  giant  bureaucracy  called  a  univer- 
sity, and  we've  been  caught  by  the  pre- 
vailing myth  about  its  control.  To  quote 
Galbraith,  we  believe  that  "everything  hap- 
pens because  the  people,  in  their  sovereignty 
want  it  that  way".  And  this,  as  he  so 
rightly  stressed  is  a  perfect  justification 
for  social  indifference. 

And  we've  got  that  too.  Carleton  is  gum- 
med up  to  the  eyes  with  social  indifference. 

All  this  he  must  have  got  from  last  week's 
reprint,  so  closely  does  it  resemble  what 
we  were  saying. 

Galbraith's  solutions,  although  formulated 
in  very  general  terms,  were  also  very  in- 
teresting and  had  imolications  which  de- 
lighted me. 


by  JUDI  STEVENSON 


THE  DOG'S 
OLD  TRICK 
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Edgar  Friedenberg  states,  "The  highest  func- 
tion of  education,  I  would  maintain,  is  to 
help  people  understand  the  meaning  of  their 
lives  and  to  become  more  sensitive  to  the 
meaning  of  other  people's  lives  in  order 
to  relate  to  them  more  fully."  Aware- 
ness of  self  and  of  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment is  perceived  as  an  end  or  goal; 
we  see  it,  in  addition,  as  a  means  to  attain- 
ing our  view  of  the  university. 

We  will  examine  the  major 
influence  which  are  the  demands  and 

influences  of  the  society  on  the  university 
and  its  memebers.  There  are,  however, 
three  general  aspects  of  the  interaction  be- 
tween university  and  society  which  are  more 
central  to  the  topic  of  this  report. 
First  of  all  there  is  the  university's  rela- 
tionship to  government,  about  which  one 
should  either  say  a  very  great  deal  or 
nothing;  the  Committee  has  felt  the  subject 
to  be  beyond  the  scope  of  its  terms  of 
reference.  The  second  has 

to  do  with  socialization  and  its  relation- 
ship to  attitude  and  authority  patterns.  By 
the  time  students  reach  the  university,  the 
society  has  usually  had  a  minimum  of  seven- 
teen years  on  which  to  work  on  them.  The 
majority  enter  university  with  a  fixed  set 
of  values  which  are  more  or  less  in  the 
with  the  status  quo,  changeable  only  with  the 
greatest  of  difficulty.  These  attitudinal  con- 
straints inhibit  the  fulfillment  of  any  of 
the  valid  goals  of  the  university.  No  in- 
dividual can  achieve  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, one  of  those  valid  goals,  if  he 
is  bound  by  inherited  dogmas.  Little  self- 
development  can  take  place  with  such  drags 
upon  it. 

Mcst  crucial  is  the  fact  that  university 
students  have  spent  about  thirteen  of  those 
seventeen  years  involved  in  an  elementary 
and  high  school  system  which  tends  to 
iroduce  in  them  a  ready  or  unrejecting 
acceptance  of  the  student-faculty  power  re- 
lationship in  the  classroom  and  in  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole,  ft  is  this  factor  which, 
along  with  alienation,  is  intrumental  in  pro- 
ducing the  compliance  in  the  student  to 
faculty  dictates  and  wishes;  the  compliance 
itself  is  very  real,  even  though  its  justif- 
ication in  terms  of  the  community  of  scholars 
Is  rejected.  Passivity  and  acceptance  are 
inherent  in  the  school  system;  passive  and 
accepting  students  are  the  logical  outcome 
at  the  university  level.  Faculty  have  been 
similarly  socialized,  but,  by  virtue  of  their 
position  (at  the  opposite  end  of  the  authority 
relationship)  the  content  of  this  socialization 
is  identical  with  their  self-interest.  This  fact 
has  an  additional  implication:  it  will  reinforce 
the  tenacity  with  which  faculty  will  be  likely 
to  defend  the  status  quo  university. 


First,  we  must  understand  what  controls 
us.  If  we  don't,  we  wont  be  inclined  to 
act.  In  the  interest  of  achieving  this  part 
of  the  solution  please  read  the  NUG  re- 
port in  full,  and  take  as  many  other  ac- 
tions as  possible  toward  understanding  Carle- 
ton  University.  Go  to  a  Senate  meeting 
Take  a  dean  to  lunch.  (Get  him  to  pay5. 

Much  to  my  utter  astonishment  Galbraith 
went  so  far  in  discussing  this  necessary 
understanding  as  to  say  that  it  was  "one 
of  the  innocent  purposes  of  the  education 
system  to  obscure  the  real  operation  of 
these  bureaucracies"!  I  might  have  been 
tempted  to  leave  out  the  "innocent"  part 
but  I  couldn't  have  improved  on  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  education  system  as  the  current 

'opiate  of  the  people",  just  as  religion 
was  the  opiate  of  the  people  in  Karl  Marx's 
analysis. 

Galbraith's  second  proposed  step  towards 
a  solution  was  what  he  called  "anti-bureau- 
cratic organization".  Although hedidntelab- 
orate  on  it  very  much  I  take  this  to  mean 
that  he  realizes  first  that,  realistically 
bureaucracies  will  probably  never  be  elim- 
inated, at  least  not  while  you  and  I  are 
still  at  Carleton.  And  second  I  think  Gal- 
braith suggested  that  people  should  organize 
in  order  to  gain  control  over  bureaucracies. 
At  Carleton  this  means  that  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, rather  than  administration,  must  be 
in  control.  More  crucially,  it  means  that  to 
the  extent  that  faculty  at  Carleton  largely 
control  the  governing  bureaucratic  structure, 
students  must  organize  to  become  equal 
partners  with  them  in  that  process. 

How?  Well,  let's  start  with  parity  on  all 
departmental  decision- making  bodies  and  on 
the  Senate.  Thank  you  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith my  favourite  reader.  Never  have  the 
ideas  of  the  NUG  report  received  so  much 
free  publicity  -  and  from  such  an  unlikely 
source. 


The  third  serious  aspect  of  society's  rela- 
tionship to  the  university  concerns  the 
occupational  structure  (within  this  relation- 
ship also  it  should  be  noted,  the  process 
of  socialization  plays  a  significant  role  in 
shaping  attitudes  of  both  student  and  faculty)! 
One  of  the  central  concerns  of  the  student 
will  be  his  vocational  readiness  at  the  end 
of  his  university  career.  His  concern  is  the 
result  of  the  achievement  pressure  created 
by  the  kinds  of  goals  which  society  values. 
The  mechanism  by  which  it  can  enforce  these 
values  is  the  fact  of  the  individual  student's 
-  and  professor's  -  acceptance  of  and  re- 
liance on  the  external  reward  structure  of 
the  society. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  acceptance  of  that  ex- 
ternal reward  system  which  helps  toproauce 
approval  within  the  students  of  those  aspects 
of  the  university  operation  which  were  de- 
vised solely  because  of  vocational  demands 
or  which  at  least  contribute  to  the  ade- 
quate filling  by  university  graduates  of  ex- 
isting positions  in  the  occupational  structure. 
Why  indeed  should  they  oppose  elements 
which  enhance  what  they  see  as  their  self- 
interest?  This  'manpower  -  training'  syn- 
drome has,  until  now,  been  driving  many 
students  into  specialization  at  an  early  age, 
thereby  decreasing  the  opportunity  for  more 
broadly  defined  intellectual  self  -  de- 
velopment; and  no  one  will  continue  the 
learning  process  beyond  the  university  if 
his  sheer  presence  in  academia  is  motivated 
by  factors  extraneous  to  the  life  of  the 
intellect. 

But  are  there  interests  shared  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty?  The  concern  that  we  can 
identify  within  these  shared  interests  exists 
on  two  levels.  At  one  level  there  are  the 
specifics  of  the  interaction  between  stu- 
dent and  professor  in  the  learning  process 
itself,  i.e.  such  classroom  and  related 
matters  as  class  size,  the  number  and 
kind  of  assignments,  grading,  etc.  It  is  of 
course  true  that  faculty  and  students  may 
differ  in  their  views  on  these  topics,  (and 
their  differences  may  be  directly  related  to 
their  formal  positions),  but  the  crucial  point 
here  is  that  the  interaction  is  of  concern 
to  them  both  and  both  will  or  should  benefit 
from  the  dialogue  revolving  around  it. 
At  a  different  level  of  generality,  they  also 
share  an  interest  in  technical  or  specialized 
education  for  vocational  ends,  as  mentioned 
previously,  and  in  the  development  of  in- 
tellectual independence.  By  Independence  we 
mean  the  ability  to  critically  analyze,  to 
separate  fact  from  opinion,  toargue  logically 
and  coherently,  and  to  handle  large  amounts 
of  date.  We  mean  too,  the  urge  to  question 
and  not  take  anything  for  granted,  and  above 
all  to  want  to  answer  questions.  Admittedly, 
faculty  may  see  independence  within  wide  or 
narrow  boundaries  -  some  professors  ex- 
pect that  certain  premises  of  their  discipline 
be  accepted  without  question  -  but  there  is 
nevertheless  a  common  area  of  concern. 


OURS 

Ml 

TASK 


time  for  change 

The  constitutional  referendum  is  not  a  crisis,  not  a 
cop-out. 

It  is  necessary  evolution. 

As  situations  and  circumstances  change,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  handled  must  also  be  altered. 

When  we  were  working  within  the  present  arrangement 
we  found  it  unsatisfactory. 

Unsatisfactory  for  us  because  we  cannot  do  all  the 
things  and  involve  you  as  we  should  be  able  to. 

Unsatisfactory  for  you,  because  you  didn't  always  get 
what  you  wanted. 

Therefore  we  propose  the  change  which  we  hope 
you  will  accept. 

We  hope  the  change  will  facilitate  a  greater  involve- 
ment on  your  part  in  making  the  educational  decisions 
under  which  you  will  have  to  live. 

Now,  some  have  said  it  is  good  theory  but  needs 
people  to  work  it. 

Well,  we  have  faith;  We  hope  you  will  use  the  power. 

The  only  alternative  is  the  same  type  of  benevolent 
shepherding  or  as  some  see  it,  dictatorship  which 
exists  now. 

We  hope  you  are  capable  of  functioning  demo- 
cratically. Wa  hope  you  dislike  shepherds  and  author- 
itarianism. 

We  do;  we  often  saw  ourselves  as  such,  and  that's 
why  we  proposed  the  change. 
Support  it,  you  can  handle  it, 

LORENZ  SCHMIDT 

former  President 
Students'  Council 


IF  YOU  WATCH  THIS  SPACE  LONG  ENOUGH,  IT  MAY  MOVE! 

Looking  at  the  change. 


The  Board 


by  BRIAN  HAMILTON 

Part  of  the  •Dferendum  that  you 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  next  w*ek 
will  be  if  yo  .  ?.n  •.  r  dis- 
approve of  a  five-man  board  of 
directors  as  a  more  workable  body 
to  carry  out  the  administration 
of  student  services,  and  to  over- 
see the  social  and  cultural  ac- 
tivities at  Carleton. 

In  the  past  months  the  execu- 
tive role  of  students'  council  has 
been  misinterpreted.  As  an  execu- 
tive body  its  primary  aim  is  to 
carry  out  the  legislative  desires 
of  council,  ensuring  that  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  not  neglected, 

While  irrelevancies  like  pure 
spring  were  introduced  to  council 
for  consideration  and  possible 
future  action;  areas  such  as  the 
university  centre,  building  ad- 
visory committee  and  the  book- 
store committee  were  neglected 


The  political  and  administrative 
role  of  the  executive  uider  the 
present  leadership  is  incom- 
patible. 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

As  a  result  the  entire  student  body 
has  not  been  represented  adequate- 
ly in  major  areas  of  student  con- 
cern. The  proposed  new  consti- 
tution for  the  students'  associa- 
tion inc.  is  a  workable  solution 
to  the  above  problems.  The  leg- 
islative body  which  would  consist 
of  the  board,  would  be  adminis- 
trative in  nature  and  could  act  in 
all  areas  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution's authority  (Article  722, 
Section  1)  with  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  verbiage. 

The  Board's  main  responsibili- 
ties would  be,  1)  to  ensure  proper 
allocation  and  use  of  funds,  2) 
to  ensure  that  the  channels  of 
communication  to  the  Admlnistra 
tion  and  other  university  entities 


are  kept  open  and  available  to  the 
student  body  through  the  maze  of 
committees  that  are  entitled  to 
student  representatives,  3)  to  aid 
and  co-operate  wit  the  university 
centre  management  committee, 
especially  during  the  summer 
months  and  4)  to  initiate  legisla- 
tion from  time-to-time  as  deemed 
necessary  by  the  board  or  on  the 
demands  of  the  student  body. 

One  area  that  should  be  clari- 
fied is  that  the  present  and  past 
executives  of  students'  council 
have  not  been  hindered  in  ful- 
filling their  role  by  the  social 
activities  being  put  on  for  the  stu- 
dent body.  The  only  requirement 
of  the  executive  is  to  insure  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  appropriate 
committees  (homecoming,  winter 
weekend,  spring  ball)  are  recom- 
mended to  council  for  approval  and 
that  the  activities  budget  and  pro- 
gram as  a  whole  is  passed  by 
students'  council. 

Thus,  executive  members  have 
not  been  the  major  organizers  of 


social  activities  and  this  non- 
role  would  be  carried  out  by  the 
new  five-man  proposed  board  of 
directors  with  the  exception  that 
the  orientation  program  admin- 
istration (hot  policy)  would  be 
carried  out  through  the  summer 
months  by  the  director  of  admin- 
istrative services  as  part  of  his 
summer  duties  at  a  saving  of 
.$2,400  over  last  year. 
That  there  is  a  necessity  for 
change  in  the  present  students' 
council  as  it  is  constituted  is 
evident,  that  the  new  constitution 
has  some  loop-holes  which  can 
be  changed  for  the  better  in  the 
.future  if  the  proposal  is  accepted 
in  principle  by  the  student  body 
is  a  fact,  thus  voting  in  favour 
of  this  constitution  will  create  an 
executive  body  capable  of  handl- 
ing the  administration  of  students' 
affairs  for  your  benefit  and  with- 
out the  at  times  irrelevant 
politics  which  has  taken  a  strangle 
hold  on  council. 


The  Grand  Council 


by  ERIC  MORSE 

On  Tuesday,  February  7th,  the  de- 
jure  and  defacto  student  govern- 
ment pronounced  itself  dead  and 
im  nediately  like  the  phoenix,  began 
preparing  for  its  own  resurrection. 
Unlike  the  phoenix,  however,  it  will 
arise  as  a  dual  entity;  a  Board  of 
Directors  for  prodding  all  those 
things  most  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Carleton  students,  and  a  NUG  Grand 
Council  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  serious  political  issues.  This 
article  concerns  the  latter,  and  .s 
addressed  to  those  poor  souls,  the 
NUG  reps,  who,  like  it  or  not,  have 
just  become  the  political  mobilizers 
and  educators  of  our  glorious 
university. 

Our  situation  is  not  enviable.  At 
present  we  are  an  amorphous  gag- 
gle of  elected,  acclaimed  or  con- 
scripted representatives,  with  no 
idea  of  where  we  are  going  and  even 
less  power  to  go  anywhere,  The 
structure  of  the  university  has  how- 


ever, provided  us  w!th  a  semb.'ance 
of  organization,  and  it  is  on  this 
basis  which  we  will  have  to  work 
to  create  an  effective  force  for  the 
advancement  of  student  interests. 


DEPARTMENTAL  BASE 

The  departments  are  the  obvious 
base  for  political  work.  Wo  have  to 
go  to  oar  constituents  now,  getthem 
together  In  any  way  short  of  vio- 
lence, and  explain  to  them  the  po- 
litical situation  as  it  now  stands. 
To  wit  -  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
this  month  there  is  going  to  be  a 
referendum  on  the  new  governmental 
arrangemen's.  So  get  your  people 
together,  explain  it  to  them  -  you'!! 
have  plenty  of  propaganda  to  he!p 
you  -  and  above  all  drive  home  the 
point,  and  understand  it  yourselves, 
that  ygu  and  10  others,  are  now  the 
only  elected  and  mandated  guardi- 
ans of  Carleton's  political  soul. 


This  first  task  of  education  having 
been  accomplished  and  the  referen- 
dum (hopefully)  having  been  won, 
we  will  next  turn  to  the  problem  of 
setting  up  our  own  structure.  For- 
tunately, this  shouldi't  be  too  com- 
plicated -  all  that  is  called  for  by 
way  of  executive  is  a  President  who 
also  sits  on  the  Senate.  Everything 
else  is  taken  care  of  by  committees, 
the  chairmen  of  which  will  fl  as- 
sume'! form  the  ad-hoc  executive. 

What  should  probably  be  done  is  to 
call  a  full  congress  of  NUG  Reps 
as  soon  as  the  constitution  is  rati- 
fied. Legally,  this  is  known  as  the 
Grand  Council,  and  is  the  policy- 
coordinating  body  of  the  students. 
What  this  first  Grand  Council  should 
do  is  to  elect  a  temporary  Presi- 
dent, form  standing  committees  to 
look  after  whatever  seems  to  re- 
quire standing  committees.  We  will 
need  a  standing  committee  to  look 
after  the  finance  and  the  secretar- 
iat -  yes,  Virginia,  NUG  finally 
has  money  and  secretaries! 


And  then,  having  given  ourselves 
a  structure  and  a  President,  wo  can 
get  down  to  serious  work,  and  gird 
our  loins  (if  any)  for  the  Parity 
fight  in  February.  This  will  be  the 
first  major  test  of  the  new  struc- 
ture, and  will  be  the  issue  that 
mak.js  or  breaks  NUG  as  a  viable 
instrument  of  student  influence  In 
this  university. 

REPS  ARE  THE  KEY 

As  you  may  have  guessed  from  all 
the  foregoing,  the  real  significance 
of  the  whole  changeover  is  that  for 
the  first  time,  NUG  Reps  will  be 
expected  to  get  off  our  fat  butts 
and  work.  Work,  that  is,  as  effective 
mobilizers  and  mouthpieces  of  stu- 
dent interest,  rather  than  as  pretty 
and  well-meaning  but  really  rather 
ineffective  decorations.  So  gird 
yourselves  for  battle  and  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  our  souls. 


What  the  changes 
really  mean 


I answers  to  the  most 
commonly  raised  questions 


Will  the  new  proposals  disenfran- 
chise some  of  the  presently  fran- 
chisee! members  who  vote  for  stu- 
dents' council? 


No,  not  if  the  elections  are  held 
in  the  spring.  Furthermore  it  will 
enfranchise  more  students  and  give 
them  a  greater  say  in  their  affairs. 
For  example  -  The  Q  year  students 
in  the  spring  of  any  year  will  elect 
the  first  year  students  for  the  next. 
The  first  year's  will  elect  the  second 
etc.  Furthermore  the  part-time  stu- 
dents will  have  a  greater  voice  than 
they  do  now.  Now,  what  if  the  elec- 
tions are  held  in  October  as  they  are 
now?  The  only  people  to  be  disen- 
franchised would  be  the  Q  year 
students.  But  this  question  having 
been  raised  the  Grand  Council  could 
easily  set  aside  a  number  of  seats 
for  them  and  they  could  be  en- 
franchised within  the  departments. 
The  problem  of  getting  them  en- 
franchised at  the  departmental  level 
means  bargaining  with  the  Univer- 
sity. That's  not  a  bad  initial  chore 
for  the  Grand  Council;  alsoa reason 
for  the  Q  year  students  to  organize. 

Do  you  build  structures  to  get 
people  involved?  or  polemically. 
"You  don't  build  structures  to  get 
people  involved!" 


No,  you  do  not  build  structures  to 
get  people  involved.  You  create  the 
kind  of  structures  which  are  mere 
apt  to  facilitate  involvement  or  cre- 
ate a  situation  where  involvement 
will  mean  mure.  There  is  an  im- 
portant subtle  distinction  between 
these  two  which  was  lost  to  ms-ny 
people.  What  the  Union  Grand  Coun- 
cil based  upon  department  reps 
attempts  to  do  is  build  support  from 
where  support  is  to  to  nwe  readily 
found  -  that  is  within  the  depart- 
ment. The  Council  talking  about 
education  within  itself  wns  to  far 
removed.  It  is  an  attempt  to  bring 
the  problems  closer  to  home. 

By  using  the  department  as  a  base 
are  you  not  reinforcing theartificial 
distinctions  among  the  university? 


Certainly  one  must  agree  that  for 
the  most  part  the  division  of  the 
university  into  departments  is  arti- 
ficial. However,  that  is  something 
one  does  not  preach  to  people.  It 
is  something  they  learn  on  their 
own  through  their  experiences.  We 
would  hope  that  because  their  edu- 
cational problems  do  arise  mainly 
from  the  department  (content  of 
courses;  examination,  g rad  ing, 
thesis  requirements;  degree  pro- 
grams and  who  teaches)  that  they 
must  work  on  these  problems  first 
and  then  build  wider  links  from 
there.  Emphasizing  the  department 
at  this  stage  is  merely  accepting 
a  bad  reality  which  will  only  be 
shaken  by  understanding  what  it  is. 

Will  the  Grand  Council  structure 
because  it  follows  the  administra- 
tive decision  making  model  of  the 
university  lead  to  co-option  of  the 
students? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  valid 
criticism  and  the  one  which  must 
be  answered  in  some  detail.  First- 
ly it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  will 
lead  to  less  co-option  than  what 
takes  place  now  (which  really  doesn  t 
say  much).  The  reps  will  have  to 
report,  justify  and  receive  instruc- 
tions from  and  to  a  plenary  within 


their  departments.  Therefore  with  a 
relatively  intelligent  and  conscious 
plenary  any  unacceptable  stands  by 
NUG  reps  will  be  dealt  with. 

In  the  long-run  we  would  hope  that 
co-option  will  be  discouraged  for 
another  reason -students  perception 
of  their  position  in  the  department 
and  the  necessity  of  articulating 
and  pushing  for  their  own  interests 
on  die  boards.  Such  perception  on  its 
own  will  certainly  be  useless.  For 
often  those  who  are  co-opted  with 
faculty  not  because  they  believe  the 
arguments  but  because  it  serves 
their  career  interests  -  Le.  the 
faculty  have  the  power  of  retribu- 
tion in  grades  and  thesis. 

Therefore  only  in  a  situation  of 
equal  power  -  parity  -  will  the  stu- 
dents be  able  to  take  a  stand  safely. 
This  perception  will  soon  make  it- 
self real  not  only  to  die  reps  but 
also  the  constituents  who  are  screw- 
ed by  reps  who  vote  against  student 

interests  in  order  to  buttress  their 
own. 


Will  the  new  structure  not  place 
an  inordinate  amount  of  responsib- 
ility in  the  hands  of  the  NUG  reps? 


Yes,  it  certainly  will,  that's  what 
the  dimn  thing  is  for.  We  don't 
think  that  this  argument  can  be 
made  in  good  faith.  The  NUG  reps 
are  ostensibly  there  to  articulate 
student  needs  and  bring  in  policy 
acceptable  to  students.  They  are  not 
there  to  serve  their  own  interests. 
What  the  Union  structure  attempts 
to  do  is  provide  a  mechanism  of 
co-ordination  by  which  this  can  be 
more  effectively  done  while  allow- 
ing more  students  to  be  involved. 

Will  not  the  150  m?n  Grand  Council 
be  unable  to  reach  decisions  or 
even  hold  any  semblance  of  meet- 
ing due  to  its  inordinate  size? 

The  Council  if  organized  in  a 
parliamentary  fashion  could  carry 
out  its  functions.  However  wo  anti- 
cipated problems  in  this  also.  We 
.vould  hope  that  the  Grand  Council 
would  on  its  own  find  a  formula 
for  reducing  its  size.  It  is  just 
that  we  were  unwilling  to  impose 
any  a rbitrary  formula  on  them . 
Such  a  decision  must  be  made  by 
the  reps  who  will  have  to  operate 
in  the  structure. 

In  order  to  be  more  democratic 
should  the  chairman  not  be  popu- 
larly elected? 


The  problemof  resolvingthis ques- 
tion necessitates  balancing  of  two 
contradictions.  Firstly,  if  the  chair- 
man was  popularly  elected  he  may  be 
viewed  as  an  outsider  imposed  on 
the  Council  as  opposed  to  someone 
chosen  from  them.  Furthermore, 
it  creates  a  situation  where  the 
mandate  of  the  chairman  may  be 
different  from  that  of  the  reps  - 
whose  mandate  is  to  take  prece- 
dent? Because  it  was  up  to  the 
Grand  Council  to  set  policy  we 
felt  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
have  a  greater  measure  of  control 
over  him.  He  is  to  articulate  the 
decisions  of  the  body  not  merely 
his  own. 

Will  there  be  sufficient  represen- 
tivity  on  the  service  board? 

Yes.  The  tasks  that  they  deal  with 
are  essentially  functional  and  are 
designed  to  provide  for  the  social 
life  of  the  students.  Certainly  one 
does  not  need  a  referendum  or 
mandate  to  run  an  animal  dance  or 
to  decide  upon  how  many  glasses 
are  to  be  broken  at  it.  Student  in- 
terests and  tastes  for  services  are 
readily  recognizable  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  board  will  be  to  ensure 
that  they  are  run  efficiently  and 
well. 


The  Committee  would  like  to 
recommend  that  the  Students' Coun- 
cil vote  itself  out  of  existence,  to 
take  effect  at  some  specified  time  - 
to  'self-destruct'  as  it  were.  Its 
existence  has  come  to  constitute  a 
kind  of  comoetition  for  NUG,  and  is 
perhaps  sapping  NUG's  potential 
strength  and  personnel  resources. 
Furthermore  many  students  have 
long  believed  that  Council's  only 
hope  for  real  relevance  was  the 
desire  and  ability  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems of  education  and  the  university 
as  an  institution.  Now  that  those 
item?  properly  fall  under  the  juris- 
diction of  NUG  the  sand-box  nature 
of  the  Council  can  only  increase. 
In  addition,  by  dissolving  Council 
into  NUG  rather  than  increasing 
the  role  of  Council  for  NUG,  one 
might  be  able  to  nourish  those 
feelings  of  interest  and  possession 
which  a  small  number  of  Science 
and  Engineering  students  were  able 
to  evince  in  NUG  itself.  Along  a 
somewhat  similar  line,  this  might  be 
a  perfect  opportunity  to  erradicate 
some  of  the  exclusion  from  student 
government  felt  by  the  student  body 
because  of  its  perception  of  Cojii- 
cil  'clubbiness';  wiping  Council  out 
may  be  a  boost  to  wider  partici- 
pation -  NUG's  image  and  appeal  is 
still  fresh.  We  feel  also  that  because 
Council  is  essentially  a  bureaucra- 
tic structure,  it  suffers  from  the 
classic  perspective  of  a  bureau- 
cracy regarding  its  own  survival: 
continued  existence  is  paramount. 
It  would  be  encouraging  if  Council 
could  see  itself  apart  from  its 
vested  interest  for  a  moment,  find 
the  ability  to  have  what  Kristol  call- 
ed a  "truly  liberal  and  reformist 
perspective"  on  itself  and  face  up 
to  the  efficacy  of  a  restructuring 
move  which  would  after  all,  impose 
mor'i  'inconvenience'  upon  itself 
than  upon  others. 


-NUG  Study  Committee  Report 
August  1969 


THE  SUPPLEMENT 

Editorial  material  was  assembled 
by  S.  Znerol  from  various  sources 
including  the  NUG  Study  Committee 
Report  prepared  by  Judi  Stevenson, 
David  Rayside.  David  Wolfe.  David 
Mowbray,  Stan  Weiner,  Marlys 
Edwardh,  Steve  Cabillio,  Ross 
Anderson  and  Atul  Kohli. 

Art  direction  was  by  David  Balcon 
with  photographs  kindly  provided  by 
The  Carleton's  photography  staff 

Cartoon  by  Murray  Long 
Collage  by  Dave  Balcon 


for  you  this  week  -  the  real  facts  of  the 
refuted  referendum  -  p.i;  the  sly  and  subtle 
stealing  of  a  cigarette  machine  -  p. 2;  the 
overpowering  publicity  produced  by  probing 
pollution  -  pp.  3,4;  parity  and  the  people  - 
the  Finnish,  p.  5;  and  for  those  who  care 
to  read  them  all,  6,290  words  to  the  editor. 
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AAC  approves  the  ballots 

^aftAffi<?n't  aPProve  °f  tne  referendum  results.  Many  people  did.  Council  doesn't  approve  of  the 
i"?  th  8  Commission.  Many  people  do.  So  the  Aryan  Affairs  Commission  has  decided  to  ap- 
ne  referendum,  for  the  many  people  left  out  by  council.  Witness  the  stamp  of  approval. 


Interim  president  appointed 

Council  votes  self 
continued  existence 


by  Richard  Labonte 

The  remnant  of  students*  council 
rejected  a  proposal  from  former 
council  president  Lorenz  Schmidt 
that  it  dissolve  itself  at  its  post- 
referendum  meeting  Wednesday 
night,  and  then  went  on  to  appoint 
two  interim  executive  members, 
to  carry  on  the  activities  of  council. 

Schmidt  suggested  that  council 
look  at  the  possibility  of  dissolv- 
ing itself,  even  though  referen- 
dum results  did  not  force  council 
into  that  position. 

"The  valid  political  comment  to 
draw  out  of  the  referendum  is 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  who 
bothered  to  vote  think  changes 
are  necessary,"  Schmidt  told 
council. 

"Where  most  people  disagreed 
was  on  the  question  of  the  stu- 
dents' union  -  there  was  little 
disagreement  over  the  proposed 
board  of  directors. 

"I  think  this  council  should  rec- 
ognize that  fact  and  act  accord- 
ingly," he  said. 

Schmidt's  motion  called  on  coun- 
cil to  replace  itself  with  the  two 
structures  accepted  by  a  majority 
of  voters-  in  the  constitutional 
referendum  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

But  the  referendum  was  declared 
invalid  by  chief  electoral  officer 
Brian  Hatton  because  the  turnout 
did  not  meet  the  one-third  of 
full-time  students,  as  required 
by  the  present  constitution. 

The  nine  members  of  council 
at  the  meeting  rejected  Schmidt's 
motion  seven  to  one,  with  one 
abstention. 

The  sitting  members  of  council 
argued  that  they  were  not  bound 
to  the  referendum,  either  legally 
or  morally. 

Science  rep  Duane  Domanko  said 
there  might  be  some  reason  for 
council  to  accept  Schmidt's  rea- 
soning, "if  Carleton  students  had 
accepted  the  new  constitutions  in 
some  forcible  way." 


Arts^  rep  Dave  Egan  said  that 
Schmidt's  proposals  were  com- 
ing at  the  wrong  time. 

"You  want  us  to  dissolve  our- 
selves so  your  dreamchild  will 
come  through,"  he  told  Schmidt. 

"But  right  now  we  dont  have 
enough  participation.  Let's  wait 
until  we  get  people  at  Carleton 
who  will  make  this  sort  of  change 
possible." 

Council  appointed  Brian  Ham- 
ilton to  serve  as  interim  pres- 
ident until  mid-March,  and  eng- 
ineering rep  Tim  Miedema  to  sit 
as  Interim  vice-president. 


Interim  pres.  Brian  Hamilton 

Bruce  Joyce  stays  on  as  finance 
commissioner,  and  the  other  five 
executive  positions  will  not  be 
filled. 

Interim  president  Hamilton  sat 
on  the  1968-69  students'  council 
as  finance  commissioner;  Mie- 
dema was  elected  as  a  faculty 
rep  in  spring  1969  elections. 

Hamilton  outlined  the  main  ob- 
jective of  council  in  accepting 
the  interim  appointment  as  being 
"to  clear  up  the  projects  under- 
taken this  year  by  council,  so 
that  they  can  be  left  in  some 
semblance  of  order  for  people 
next  year  to  move  into." 

Both  interim  appointments  were 
unanimous. 


Referendum  results 


Number 
of  votes 

yes 
744 

no 
457 

spoiled 
147 

Percentage 

55.2 

33.9 

10.9 

1347  votes  were  cast,  ie.  18.9%  of  the  full-time  students. 
A  minimum  of  33.3%  was  required  to  validate  the  referendum 


Low  turnout  sinks 
new  constitutions 


An  almost  two-to-one  majority 
of  Carleton  students  supported  a 
referendum  proposal  for  the  abol- 
ition of  students'  council  in  vot- 
ing Monday  and  Tuesday,  but  the 
results  won't  be  binding  on  council. 

The  18,9  per  cent  turnout  of  full- 
time  students  voted  744  in  favour, 
457  against  abolishing  council  and 
replacing  it  with  new  structures 
separating  service  and  political 
functions  of  student  government. 

But  a  turnout  of  one-third  of 
full-time  students  was  needed  to 
force  a  legal  committment  to  the 
referendum  results  on  the  re- 
maining members  of  council. 

Ten  of  the  27-man  council  re- 
fused to  resign  before  the 
referendum. 

Former  council  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt,  who  resigned  with  most 
of  his  council  executive  in  an  at- 
tempt  to  force  the  proposed 
changes,  views  the  results  as  at 


least  morally  binding  on  council. 
"I  would  have  hoped  council  would 
have  taken  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  students 
who  voted  favoured  abolition  of 
council",  he  said. 

"It's  time  we  stopped  deluding 
ourselves  about  mass  democracy. 
We  shouldn't  sit  around  and  the- 
orize about  how  those  who  didn't 
turn  out  would  have  voted;  we 
should  accept  the  results  of  the 
people  who  bothered  to  vote." 

But  the  remaining  members  of 
council  rejected  a  motion  by 
Schmidt  that  council  dissolve  it- 
self, made  Wednesday  as  they  met 
to  consider  the  referendum 
results. 

There  were  147  spoiled  referen- 
dum ballots,  most  of  them  be- 
cause checks  were  used  instead 
of  an  x-mark. 

The  total  referendum  turnout  was 
1347. 
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Loyola  admin 
clamps  down 
on  dissent 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  The  admin- 
istration of  Loyola  College  con- 
tinued to  clamp  down  on  dissent 
at  the  Roman  Catholic  campus  last 
Friday  (January  19),  announcing 
that  civil  injunctions  would  be 
served  on  students  and  faculty 
who  took  part  in  sit-ins  or  "other 
disruptive  activities". 
The  announcement  followed  the 
release  by  administration  presi- 
dent Patrick  Malone  of  new,  re- 
strictive closing  hours  for  the 
campus,  and  the  posting  of  se- 
curity guards  near  various  cam- 
pus buildings. 

The  announcment  of  possible  legal 
action  was  made  by  administration 
dean  of  students  Roderick  Shearer, 
who  said  Malone  had  consulted  with 
administration  lawyers  over  the 
actions,  and  said  that  a  statement 
issued  by  Malone  in  conjunction 
with  the  new  closing  hours  pro- 
vided the  justification  for  the 
action. 

According  to  Malone,  "recent 
events"  at  Loyola  indicated  cur- 
rent rules  governing  behaviour 
at  the  college  were  "inadequate." 

"The  administration  of  the  col- 
lege has  the  responsibility  .  .  . 
to  make  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary or  desireable  to  insure  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  physical 
facilities  used  by  the  college  com- 
munity," Malone  said. 

Shearer  said  Malone  could  em- 
power college  lawyers  to  obtain 
a  temporary  injunction  from  the 
chief  justice  of  the  Quebec  superior 
court  to  oust  protestors  from  col- 
lege property. 

Ignoring  the  injunctions  would 
result  in  charges  of  contempt  of 
court.  Contempt  charges  would  not 
result  in  a  criminal  record,  Shear- 
er said,  and  penalties  would  be 
"minimal." 

The  injunction  threat  is  an  ad- 
ministration attempt  to  thwart  pro- 
tests such  as  a  five-day  sit-in  in 
front  of  administration  president 
Malone's  office,  protesting  the  ad- 
ministration's firing  of  27  faculty 
in  an  attempt  to  purge  the  college 
of  dissidents, 

Montreal  riot  police  cleared  the 
protestors  -  numbering  about  400 
-  from  the  administration  building 
January  12. 


When  Honest  John  came  in  to  tell  us  about  the  great  cigarette  ma- 
chine robbery,  we  sent  a  photographer  post  haste  to  the  scene  of 
the  crime.  Unfortunatly  John  had  already  replaced  it,  wo  we  give 
you  this  photograph  of  Loeb  Machine  11.  Maybe  there  wasn't  any 
theft  after  all,  maybe  it's  true  that  he"ll  do  anything  for  publicity.? 


There  are  very  strong  thieves  at 
Carleton.  Honest  John  says  he 
had  a  cigarette  machine  stolen 
from  the  lower  loeb  lounge  on 
Saturday  night, 

Apparently  thieves  removed  the 
machine  sometime  after  eleven 
getting  away  with  a  hundred  dol- 
lars in  cash,  three  hundred  dol- 
lars worth  of  cigarettes,  and  six 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  machine. 


The  machine  itself  was  insured, 
but  the  contents  apparently  were 
not. 

Very  concerned,  John  is  offering 
a  sixty-five  cent  reward  for  the 
capture  of  the  villains. 

During  the  interview,  Honest  John 
managed  to  slip  in  sly  hints  about 
two  big  give-aways  coming  up 
soon.  t 

The  Carleton  security  force  has 
no  information  on   the  thieves. 


Residence  referendum  passes, 
was  already  in  effect 


Residence  students  seem  to  know 
what  they  want. 

In  a  referendum  held  Wednesday, 
they  voted  seven  to  one  to  accept 
new  institutional  proposals. 

Though  there  was  only  a  twenty 
percent  turnout,  one  of  the  elec- 
toral officers  said  he  was  still 
pleased. 

"The  vote  was  mainly  a  form- 
ality; we've  been  living  under  the 
new  constitution  since  September, 
as  a  sort  of  trial  period.  The  old 
constitution  expired  December  21, 
and  there  was  really  no  alterna- 
tive to  this  one.  The  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  students  who 
voted  were  mainly  validating  the 
issue.  Those  who  didn't  voteprob- 
ably  felt  it  was  a  foregone  con- 


clusion.** 

The  new  constitution  is  designed 
to  break  the  government  and  re- 
sponsibility into  thesmaliest  units. 

Each  floor  has  the  right  to  make 
its  own  rules  regarding  noise, 
parties,  drinking,  and  so  on,  and 
each  floor  has  one  vote  on  the 
residence  council. 

The  supreme  body  is  to  be  the 
plenary,  called  by  one  third  of 
council  or  a  petition  of 
fifty  residents. 

Now  that  the  constitution  has 
been  passed,  el  ectoral  officers 
are  preparing  for  the  executive 
elections  next  Friday. 

There  is  still  some  question  as 
to  who  has  been  nominated. 


At  Western  Ontario 

Faculty  demands 
higher  salaries 

LONDON  (CUP)  -  Faculty  at  the  University  of  Western  Onta  • 
are  demanding  a  wage  increase  of  17  per  cent  over  the  1970  J° 
academic  year;  if  successful  the  UWO  profs  will  have  boosted  th  i 
wages  by  30  per  cent  over  two  years.  e* 

The  wage  demand,  recently  announced  by  the  UWO  faculty 
sociation,  breaks  down  to  five  per  cent  to  meet  inflation  cos*5 
seven  per  cent  to  "raise  UWO  faculty  to  the  level  of  other  nJ_' 
fessional  educators;"  and  five  per  cent  "merit  pay." 

According  to  a  faculty  association  spokesman,  the  merit  & 
provision  is  only  an  average,  with  money  being  paid  to  faculty  ^ 
a  scale  "determined  strictly  by  the  merit  of  the  work  or  research 
in  which  he  was  involved." 

The  UWO  administration  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  facuih. 
demand. 

Western  student  council  president  Ian  Brooks  termed  the  \, 
demand  "extremely  unreasonable,"  and  suggested  that  if  the  1^ 
crease  is  approved,  "either  there  should  be  a  17  per  cent  decrease 
in  tuition  fees  to  offset  inflation  and  provide  merit  pay  for  students 
or  there  should  be  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  marks  for  the  same 
reasons." 

The  current  wage  scale  at  Western  is:  full  professors,  $2l,6„u 
associate  profs,  515,823;  assistant  profs,  $12,495;  lecturers,  $10^563 

York,  U  of  T  ask  for  more 

all  ranks  of  faculty  at  Toronto 
to  $19,520  from  $16,000;  aver- 
age  salaries  at  York  would  r" 
to  $15,930. 

Wayne  Sumner,  chairman  of 
the  salary  committee  for  the 
U  of  T  faculty  association,  sam 
last  Thursday  the  pay  hike  i 
necessary  to  "bring  the  urn 
versity  salary  structure  in  line 
with  other  teaching  salaries," 
A  salary  committee  report 
presented  last  month  to  the 
University  of  Toronto  budget 
committee  claimed  that  teach- 
ers at  Ontario  colleges  of  ap- 
plied arts  and  technology  are 
"better  off  financially  over  bott 
the  short  and  medium  run" 
than  teachers  at  the  University 
of  Toronto. 


TORONTO  (CUP)  -  The  pro- 
fessoriate at  both  the  University 
of  Toronto  and  York  University 
have  begun  jockeying  for  size- 
able pay  increases  for  the  1970- 
71  academic  year,  and  both 
groups  also  hope  to  abolish  their 
right  to  strike. 
University  of  Toronto  profes- 
sors are  demanding  a  22  per 
cent  pay  raise,  while  York  fac- 
ulty wants  an  18  per  ceat 
increase. 

Both  faculty  associations  also 
want  formal  machinery  set  up 
to  negotiate  salaries,  with  the 
right  to  strike  replaced  by 
arbitration. 

If  granted,  the  pay  boost  would 
raise  the  average  salary  for 


Panthers  give  up 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Two 
Black  Panthers  who  escap- 
ed an  Ottawa  police  raid 
last  September  surren- 
dered to  Chicago  Police 
January  14. 

Robert  Bruce,  23,  chair- 
man of  the  West  suburban 
Chicago  branch  of  the 
Panthers,  and  Nathaniel 
Junior,  24,  Panther  field 
secretary,  were  the  objects 


of  an  Ottawa  search  in 
September,  along  with  Pan- 
ther captain  of  defence 
Merill  Harvey,  23. 

Police  claimed  to  discov- 
er weapons  and  explosives 
in  their  Ottawa  dwelling. 

American  of  f  icial  snad 
charged  Bruce  with  jump- 
ing bail,  kidnapping  and  as- 
sault with  intent  to  com- 
mit murder;  Junior  was 
charged  with  bond  default 


WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  28,  1970 
THURSDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1970 

Daniel  Cohn-Bendit 
H.L.  Hunt 
John  Glenn 
Clarence  Campbell 
2  Black  Panthers 


UNDER  ATTACK 


THEATRE  "A"  7  30  p.m. 

tickets  available  from  T-2  Students'  Council  officl 
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pDT  pollution:  deadly,  immediate 


probe  meeting 

by  Laurence  Gauley 

possibility  of  an  inter-faculty 
rse  of  study  on  our  environ- 
„t  was  discussed  at  pollution 
fourth  meeting  Thursday 


January  15. 


in*1* , 
prop's 

^"the"  meeting,  which  drew  well 
100  people  from  on  and  off 
,vmplis,  including  three  members 
C?  parliament  and  an  Ottawa  city 
mJicHlor,  professor  Richard 
St  of  Carleton's  Public  Law 
department  voiced  strong  support 
0fsuch  a  program. 
The  proposed  course  would  be 
open  to  the  public  and  would  include 
al,  biological  and  geological 
spectives  on  the  pollution 
iroblem. 

professor  Abbot  also  urged  stu- 
dents and  the  public  to  pressure 
the  administration  for  institution 
of  such  a  program. 

Among  other  issues  discussed 
fore  methods  of  getting  govern- 
ment action  on  Canadian  air  and 
water  pollution  problems,  projects 
[or  financing,  and  DDT  collection 
and  the  structure  of  the  local  Pol- 
lution Probe  unit. 

The  Carleton  university  branch 
of  pollution  probe  has  recently  in- 
formed the  federal  health  depart- 
ment of  the  illegal  sale  of  DDT  in 
Jttawa  stores. 

With  the  exception  of  certain  in- 
lustrial  uses  such  as  the  spraying 
)f  tobacco  plans,  DDT  has  been 
janned  in  Canada  since  January 
. 1970. 

Ottawa  high  schools  have  accepted 
principle  a  proposal  for  collec- 
m  by  students  of  DDT  presently 
itocked  in  homes.  This  will  help 
iliminate  the  danger  of  DDT  being 
lushed  down  drains. 
By  early  February,  secondary 
iehool  students  will  be  bringing 
o  school  what  DDT  they  collect 
vhere  it  will  be  stored.  The  pro- 
vincial government  has  agreed  to 
lispose  of  the  chemical. 
City  alderman  Tom  MacDougal 
irged  pollution  probe's  unstruc- 
ured  "underground-like"  unit  to 
wild  for  itself  a  formal  structure 
is  a  means  to  more  direct  and 
ffective  action. 

MacDougal  informed  pollution 
irobe  of  a  motion  to  be  presented 
0  city  council  which  will  recom- 
mend the  setting  up  of  an  advisory 
flmmittee  on  air  and  water  pol- 
jution  and  which  will  pressure  the 
fcderal  and  prov  incia  1  govern- 
ments for  constructive  legislation. 
Warren  Ailmond,  (Lib-Notre 
ame  de  Grace)  told  the  probe  of 
^ernment  bills  which  are  being 
Produced  regarding  awaterman- 
Eement  board. 

J  these  bills  are  passed,  the 
purees  minister  will  be  in  a 
P™  Position  to  deal  more  effec- 
gy  with  firms  which  have  been 
of  causing  extensive  damage 
■J, Wa*er  and  soil. 
£ordon  Blair,  (Lib-Grenville- 
^e»n)  said  that  it  would  be  a 
'  >dea  for  pollutionprobetoask 
lfcJlePartment  of  revenue  for  much 

S!dfunds- 

'beral  MP  for  La  Prairie  and 
*.dlrman  0f  the  Indian  Affairs 
Tom  Watson,  spoke 


Ignorance  of  regulations 


Bought  DDT  pat.  nam 

Pollution  probe  director  Phil  Rielly  holding  a  can  of  DDT  purch- 
ased that  morning.  DDT  was  banned  from  sale  January  1,  1970. 


of  the  considerable  oil  pollution 
in  the  Canadian  Arctic  and  said 
that  only  by  Canada's  exercising 
her  sovereignty  over  the  Arctic 
would  she  be  able  to  keep  its 
waters  clean. 

An  impromptu  debate  between 
pollution  probe's  Tola  Gruchy  and 
a  number  of  those  present  ascer- 
tained that  the  proposal  by  the 
US  to  defoliate  the  Canadian- 
American  border  would  probably 
be  done  with  chemicals. 

They  concluded  that  the  shori 
and  long  range  effects  would  be 
destructive  to  the  foliage  not  only 
in  the  immediate  border-zone  but 
in  out-lying  areas  as  well. 

Miss  Gruchy,  a  biologist,  said 
that  there  is  a  less  persistent 
chemical  which  could  do  the  job. 

Watson  had  expressed  his  scep- 
ticism during  the  debate  of  there 
being  a  safer  defoliaging  method 
but  reversed  his  thinking  after 
the  short  debate  and  promised  to 
bring  his  influence  regarding  the 
matter  to  bear  on  his  parliamen- 
tary colleagues. 

Pollution  probe  is  based  at  the 


University  of  Toronto  and  hopes 
to  establish  units  in  every  Ca- 
nadian university. 

Pollution  Probe  of  Carleton  sees 
its  own  role  as  that  of  finding 
problems  in  the  field  and  supply- 
ing technical  information  in  re- 
gard to  these  problems.  They  feel 
that  it  is  the  role  of  our  govern- 
ment to  solve  the  problems. 

Carleton's  Pollution  Probe  unit 
received  $1,500  from  students' 
council  in  October,  1969.  The  two 
dollar  fee  charged  for  joining  the 
organization  is  used  for  the  pub- 
lication of  information  and  adver- 
tising.  According  to  the  co- 
ordinators of  the  program,  they 
are  still  in  tight  financial  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  probe  asks  for  volunteers 
to  do  clerical  work  and  is  also 
interested  in  the  services  of  journ- 
alism students  who  can  contribute 
in  the  field  of  communications  and 
publicity. 

Phill  Reilly,  Pollution  Probe's 
co-ordinator  at  Carleton  can  be 
reached  at  office  T- 10  in  the 
tunnel  or  by  telephoning  231-4380. 


Pollution  paradox 


NEW  YORK  (CUP!)  -  The  New 
York  Times  of  January  II  car- 
ried an  advertisment  claiming 
"Now  you  can  escape  air  pol- 
lution in  your  home  or  office." 
And  it  will  only  cost  §99.50  - 
reduced  from  $184.50. 

Selectronair,  a  portable  ans- 
wer to  environmental  devasta- 
tion is  offered  by  Whitaker's 
of  Hartsdale,  N,  V.,  "West- 
chester's complete  drug  and 
surgical  store." 

No  longer,  claim  the  mer- 
chants, ne*>d  vou  cope  with  "the 


polluted  air  you  are  forced  to 
breathe  atyourhomeoroffice." 
Selectronair  just  plugs  into  the 
wall  and  uses  less  current  than  a 
100  watt  bulb. 

The  device  complements  re- 
cent increases  in  sales  of  gas 
masks  for  street  wear.although 
no  announcement  has  been  made 
about  plans  to  colour-coordin- 
ate the  two  devices. 

No  information  is  available 
about  the  amount  of  pollution 
produced  by  the  Seleccronair 
factory. 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

On  Wednesday,  at  about  the  same 
time  that  Bob  Cameron,  pesticides 
control  officer  with  the  Ontario 
government  was  placing  ads  in 
Ottawa  area  papers  abouta  coming 
DDT  pickup,  Phil  Reilly  of  Carle- 
ton's pollution  probe  was  out  buy- 
ing DDT  at  Rankin's  and  Trudel 
Hardware  stores. 

"There  has  been  no  transfer  of 
information  between  the  govern- 
ment and  hardware  stores  at  all," 
said  Reilly  after  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  expedition. 

"We  talked  to  store  managers 
and  they  said  that  they  hadn't  re- 
ceived word  from  the  Ontariogov- 
ernment  about  DDT,  not  even  to 
the  effect  that  professional  ex- 
terminators could  buy  DDT." 

Less  than  a  week  ago,  Reilly 
attempted  to  buy  DDT  from  Rit- 
chie's Feed  and  Seed  store. 

His  success  in  doing  so  prompted 
a  call  to  Mr.  Cameron  who  im- 
mediately investigated  and  sent 


a  report  to  Queen's  Park. 

A  few  days  later,  when  Reilly 
inquired  if  anything  else  would  be 
done,  he  was  informed  that  any 
further  action  would  come  from 
Health  Minister  Dymond's  office. 

Earlier  this  week,  Dr.  L.  H. 
Douglas,  director  of  Ottawa- 
Carle  ton's  regional  health  unit 
claimed  Reilly's  approach  to  the 
DDT  problem  in  Ottawa  has  cre- 
ated a  tempest  in  a  teapot. 

Dr.  Douglas  advised  Mr.  Reilly 
and  other  "do-gooders"  not  to 
plan  a  DDT  pickup  since  they 
wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it 
once  they  got  it. 

Despite  the  advice,  Mr.  Reilly  is 
still  planning  a  DDT  pickup  in 
which  Ottawa  area  high  schools 
would  be  used  as  drop-off  points. 

At  this  time  he  is  awaiting  ap- 
proval from  the  schools  and  ex- 
pects that  the  pickup  could  take 
place  around  the  first  week  of 
February. 


U  of  A  pro  Carleton  referendum 


Carleton  students  have  dismissed 
proposals  for  a  revamping  of  their 
student  government,  but  the  pro- 
posal has  received  support  else- 
where. 

The  student  newspaper  at  the 
university  of  Alberta  said  in  an 
editorial  last  week  the  plan  "with 
a  few  modifications,  would  aid 
tremendously  in  speeding  the 
business  of  a  council  hamstrung 
constantly  in  debate  over  enter- 
tainment or  services  andthedesire 
for  political  awarenessor  action." 

The  Gateway  editorial  said  the 
plan,  as  a  possible  solution  to 
the  'service  organizer  cum  poli- 
tician' dilemma,  "deserves  the 
attention  of  all  those  who  still 
believe  in  a  viable,  relevant  stu- 
dents' union." 

Students  at  the  universitv  of  Al- 


berta may  themselves  be  asked 
to  choose  by  referendum  between  an 
action -oriented  council  and  a  ser- 
vice-oriented one,  according  to  a 
news  article  in  the  same  issue  of 
The  Gateway. 

The  trouble  at  the  university  of 
Alberla.  as  at  Carleton,  is  based 
on  problems  on  the  part  of  council 
with  the  setting  up  of  action  pri- 
orities and  the  consequent  alloca- 
tion of  budgetary  resources. 

The  choice  at  Alberta  will  be 
between  a  budget  catering  to  ed- 
ucational reform,  more  political 
forums  on  the  campus,  and  better 
housing,  or  a  budget  aimed  at 
maintaining  and  extending  the 
council's  service  functions. 

The  referendum  will  not  involve 
structural  changes  in  the  Alberta 
student  government  set-up,  but 
only  an  ideological  change. 


Council  rejects  AAC 


Student  council  Wednesday  night 
denied  recognition  to  the  fledg- 
ling aryan  affairs  commission 
after  a  ridiculous  debate  fraught 
with  the  inconsistency  for  which 
the  AAC  is  famous. 

Council  took  up  the  matter  at 
the  suggestion  of  newly-appointed 
vice  president  Tim  Miedema  even 
though  no  one  had  a  copy  of  the 
organization's  constitution.  In  fact, 
no  one  present  had  ever  seen  the 
constitution.  Someone  reported  it 
had  been  lost 

"A  likely  story,"  said  an  AAC 
spokesman. 

After  15  minutes  of  jocular  de- 
bate, the  vote  was  taken:  two 
for,  two  against,  five  abstaining. 

Immediately  someone  moved  to 
reconsider.  It  passed  -  six  for, 
three  against. 

More  debate  and  another  vote. 
Two  for,  three  against,  four  ab- 
staining. Science  rep  Ray  Mathieu 
tried  to  change  his  negative  vote 
to  an  abstention  but  was  ruled 
out  of  order.   


AAC  officials  vowed  to  renew 
efforts  to  obtain  recognition. 

"We'll  fight  them  in  the  streets; 
we'll  fight  them  on  the  quad;  we'll 
fight  them  in  the  tunnels;  we  shall 
never  s  u  r  r  e  n  d  er, "  sa  id  one 
spokesman  quietly. 

Sources  high  in  the  AAC  hier- 
archy indicate  that  the  commis- 
sion plans  to  force  a  referendum 
on  the  issue. 

New  boards  up 
for  placement 

The  university  placement  office 
has  put  up  two  bulletin  boards 
in  the  tunnels  to  replace  those 
torn  down  in  the  wake  of  Arts 
I  construction. 

The  new  boards  are  in  the  tunnel 
under  the  science  (tory)  building, 
along  council  row. 

Information  posted  on  the  boards 
o f f e rs  summer,  par t-timet 
and  permanent  employment 
opportunities. 


WINTER  WEEKEND  70 

February  3-8 

featuring  Ottawa's  BRIMFUL.  A  DEDICATED  LOVE.  FIVE  MAN  ELECTRICAL  BAND 
Toronto's  LUCIFER  Montreal's  CHEEQUE 

also  YOUNG  AND  COMPANY    (Harry  Young  and  the  Noblemen) 


replacing  Motherlode 


VANCOUVER'S  COLLECTORS' 


Canada's  rock  representatives 
in  Expo  70  OSAKA 
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Finland  shows  up 
Carleton's  effort 

On  the  facing  page  there's  an  article  outlining  a 
scheme  for  university  reform  m  Finland. 

It's  not  as  far  removed  from  circumstances  at 
Carleton  as  you  m!ght  think.  „    ,  ,  n 

If  only  because  it  shows  how  poorly  off  Carleton 

'tinder  the  scheme,  Finnish  universities  will  adopt 
a  one-man  one-vote  principle  of  university  govern- 

"iITcarleton  terms,  adoption  of  a  like  scheme  would 
mean  that  faculty,  students,  administrators,  secre- 
taries, maintenance  men  -  any  group  making  up  tne 
university  community  -  would  both  vote  for  and  be 
elected  to  the  university  senate,  the  bddy  which,  for 
the  sake  of  their  mental  well-being,  most  people  accept 
as  being  responsible  for  running  the  academic  affairs 
of  the  university. 

People  who  write  graffiti  on  washroom  walls  and 
people  who  wash  it  off  would  be  on  an  equal  footing, 
at  least  as  far  as  running  the  university  is  concerned. 

The  Finnish  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  the  ministry 
of  education,  which  is  one.  reason  you  wont  find  it 
happening  here;  something  as  radically  reformatory 
as  that  scheme  needs  vested  interests  behind  it,  not 
in  front  of  it,  . 

It  is  aimed  at  democratizing  the  university.  The 
hope  is  that  by  giving  every  element  of  the  univer- 
sity society  a  say  in  structuring  that  society,  the 
Finnish  university  will  in  time  become  relevant  to 
and,  indeed,  aware  of,  Finnish  society  -  the  real 
one,  the  world  outside. 

'  The  scheme  is  being  opposed  by  the  professors' 
union  in  Finland,  because  of  its  radical  departure 
from  the  static  status  quo. 

And  the  professors  have  put  forward  an  alternate 
scheme  for  university  reform,  one  less  radical  in 
that  it  excludes  non-scholars  from  its  structure. 

The  professors'  scheme  would  have  governing  bodies 
made  up  equally  of  faculty  and  student  groups. 

That's  the  proposal  of  the  conservative  camp  in 
Finland. 

Does  it  sound  familiar? 

Parity  is  the  proposal  of  the  radical  -  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word,  of  course  -  camp  at  Carleton, 
the  proposal  outlined  in  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment study  committee  report  so  little  has  been  done 
with  on  this  campus  since  it  was  presented  last  fall. 

In  Finland  parity  is  a  moderate  hope  for  fore- 
stalling a  radical  change. 

At  Carleton  parity  is  a  radical  hope  for  changing 
moderate's  stalling. 

And  that's  the  shame  of  it  all. 

Parity  isn't  really  a  radical  change. 

AH  it  is  going  to  do  is  put  a  focus  for  change  within 
the  system,  where  now  that  focus  is  without  the 
system. 

It's  going  to  alter  the  structure  of  this  univer- 
sity's society,  but  it's  not  going  to  bring  this  uni- 
versity's society  any  closer  to  the  real  one,  the 
world  outside. 

Still,  it's  a  first  step. 

Even  if  it's  what  professors  in  Finland  are  already 
asking  for. 


Carleton  scores 
Pyrrhic  victory 

The  proposed  constitutional  amendments  were  ap- 
proved by  a  majority  of  Carleton  students  who 
bothered  to  vote  on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

But  the  19  per  cent  turnout  was  14  per  cent  under 
the  33  per  cent  required  to  make  the  amendments 
acceptable  in  a  legal  sort  of  way. 

It  might  be  said  that  the  battle  was  won,  but  the 
war  was  lost. 

Or  perhaps  that  line  should  be  saved  for  the  up- 
coming (February  9  and  10)  parity  referendum. 
It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 


"Well  Miss  Furd,  the  ban  on  D.D.T.  should  make  the  Bollweevil  just  thrive. 


angus 


The  adventures,  heroic  of 
course ,  of  Super  Davy 


This  week,  Chapter  457  in  the 
continuing  adventures  of  that 
champion  of  all  that  is  good,  pure 
and  profitable,  that  nemesis  of 
mob-rule,  demonstrations  and  stu- 
dent participation  in  tenure  com- 
mittees, Super  Davy, 

When  we  left  our  hero,  he  had 
just  defeated  a  plot  by  a  mob  of 
disgruntled  Art  100  students  to 
eliminate  compulsory  finger- 
painting.  Paint-streaked  but  safe, 
Super  Davy  relaxes  in  his  Fort- 
ress of  Turpitude,  high  atop  the 
mysterious  Gold  Stamp  Building. 

Seldom  can  the  Mighty  Manip- 
ulator rest,  however.  No  sooner 
had  he  removed  his  elevator  shoes 
and  leaned  back  in  his  E-Z  Rest 
Reclining  hammock,  than  a  pierc- 
ing whistle  emerged  from  his  sec- 
ret communications  center,  just 
behind  his  autographed  portrait  of 
E,PC  Taylor. 

"What  is  it?"  the  Dulcet-voiced 
Dynamo  called  into  the  trans- 
mitter, 

"Boss,  we're  in  trouble,'  . 
golden  tones  of  Super  Davy's  lat 
est  assistant,  trouble  shooter  and 
office  boy,  filled  the  room. 

"What  is  it,  Schmiling  Schmidt?" 
_  "We  have  a  substantive  difficulty 
in  overcoming  the  input-output  cri 
sis  at  the  constituent  level.  I 
the  absence  of  a  feedback  meeh 
anism  designed  to  re-disorientize 
the  sub-components,  we  find  our- 
selves internalizing  the  subject- 
ivized  activity-data.  Besides 
which,  the  goddam  YS  won't  leave 
us  alone." 

"Submit  a  memo.  Keep  it  short 
-  no  more  than  40,000  words.  Til 
look   into  it.   Keep  Schmiling." 

No  sooner  had  Schmiling  Schmidt 
Cor  Lippy  Larry,  as  his  friends 


The 


In 


call  him)  signed  off,  than  Super 
Davy's  great  brain  lurched  into 
sluggish  thought.  Was  it  possible 
that  input-output  needed  restruc- 
turalization?  Would  those  subcom- 
ponents refuse  to  pay  their  fees? 
What  does  substantive  mean,  any- 
how? These  and  other  questions 
slogged  through  his  mind,  and 
then,  suddenly,  he  had  the  an- 
swer! Only  one  thing  could  help 
him  now! 
"Miss  Jones,"  he  called  over 
the  intercom,  "Get  me  a 
dictionary." 

*  *  * 

Three  weeks  later,  Super  Davy 
and  the  terror  o£  T-2  sat  pour- 
ing out  the  first  preliminary  sub- 
draft  of  the  memo  our  hero  had 
requested, 

"Look  here,  Schmiling.  You  are 
easily  the  slowest  memo-writer 
I've  ever  had  for  an  assistant. 
Larry  Jampot  used  to  whip  them 
off  in  minutes,  and  I  could  un- 
derstand them.  Do  you  realize 
the  budget  has  soared  simply  be- 
cause we  have  had  to  hire  trans- 
lators for  meetings  of  Super  Davy*  s 
secret  council?  Now  that  the  meet- 
ings are  open,  that  gets  positively 
em  bar  rasing." 

"Sorry  Boss.  But  the  infrastruc- 
tural  hierchicalized  framistan  has 
produced  a  complex  of  ..." 

"Shut  up!  1  think  Iseea  solution." 
The  basic  problem,  as  I  see  it, 
is  that  input  from  the  subcompon- 
ents is  higher  than  ever,  but  the 
output  from  sub-stage  one  has 
dropped  off  to  almost  zero,  ex- 
cept for  some  hot  air.  The  solu- 
tion, then,  is  to  change  the  com- 
ponents in  sub- stage  one." 

"Boss!    You  don't  mean  ...?" 

"Yes.  You're  fired!" 


Schmiling  Schmidt  gasped  with 
wonder  at  the  brilliant  audacity 
of  Super  Davy's  plan.  In  one  blow 
he  had  cut  through  the  underbrush 
and  drained  the  swamp0  Andyet.,, 

"Boss,"  hequavered,"Whathap 
pens  to  me?" 

"What  do  i  care?  Use  them  am 
lose  them,  that's  my  motto." 

"  But  you  can't  just  fire  me," 

"Oh,  we'll  go  through  the  usual 
formalities  of  resignation, 
can  hoke  it  up  however  you  want, 
Make  it  look  like  you're  going  out 
in  a  blaze  of  glory.  Just  don't 
get  those  sub-components  too 
aroused.  Now  that  we've  reduced 
the  output  problems,  1  need  to 
look  at  input.  So  don't  get  them 
involved,  whatever  you  do," 

"Right,  Boss," 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  on  an- 
other episode  in  the  continuing 
adventures  of  Super  Davy.  Be  with 
us  again  next  time,  as  we  hear 
Super  Davy  say: 

"This  year,  tuition  is  $1,700!" 


CORRECTION:  Several  months 
ago,  my  column  carried  a  quota- 
tion purporting  to  be  from  Adof 
Hitler.  I  took  it  out  of  an  Aim*' 
ican  magazine.  A  recent  issue  0 
Saturday  Review,  the  magazine 
which  originally  put  the  quotation 
into  general  circulation,  report 
that  they  were  overly  credulouj 
in  using  it.  No  one,  not  eve 
William  Shirer,  has  been  able  w 
trace  the  quotation  down.  MJC 
as  it  was  appropriate,  it  was  ij 
said  by  Herr  Hitler,  nor,  ev" 
dently,  by  anyone  else.  My  apt 
ogies  to  anyone  who  used  it  in  * 
honours  political  science  essai- 
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An  experiment  in 
Finnish  education 
and  its  connection 
with  NUG  at  Carleton 


Academic  procession  at  the  University  of  Helsinki  -  if  the  plans  of  the  ministry  of  education 
work  out,  the  universities  of  Finland  will  soon  be  marching  to  a  mass-participation  heat. 


Finnish  university  reform.  . 


A  possible  model  for  student  activists 


The  evolution  of  university  government 
is  a  world-wide  experience. 

More  and  more,  the  interests  which 
wake  up  a  university  are  getting  togeth- 
er and  working  out  new  structures  for 
guiding  and  controlling  their  institutions. 

At  Carleton,  the  call  for  parity  in  a 
^-structured  New  University  Govern- 
ment, with  faculty  and  student  interests 
equal  at  all  levels  of  university  govern- 

"r     is  part  of  ^  Process- 
*w  universities  in  Finland  are  going 
■eyond  the  setting  up  of  new  govern- 
structures,  and  may  soon  make  an 

artempt  at  setting  up  the  university  so 

™t  it  becomes  a  power  base  for  the 

raaical  reformation  of  society. 

Give  students  more  say 

J^./innish  parliament  will  soon  be 
^sidering  a  bill  for  the  reform  of 
turtei*education  which  apart  from  giving 
uaents  more  say  in  the  running  of  their 
chan  -  itles'  is  specifically  aimed  at 
ersity g  the  SO0iai  function  of  ^  unU 
j^sicaliy  the  plan  is  to  introduce  the 
er-cv  °ne-vote  principle  into  uni- 
jpty  administration, 
ersit?  reforms  go  through,  all  uni- 
bjS  t  W?rlters»  from  professors  emer- 
0  lab  technicians,  typists,  and 


Winter 


.  t^nance  staff,  would  vote  every  two 
!lect  a    years  m  a  general  election  to 
»ccorri-Senateof  20  to  60  representatives, 
rQwg  to  university  size. 

Students  to  command  votes 

^eral'niversity  senate  would  decide  on 
res;d  P°licy,  choose  the  university 
cutiuf  '  and  elect  the  university's  ex- 
Ir,  council. 

^uftiiti;f  ^stem  students  would  obviously 
foun  "  far  more  votes  than  any  other 
At  faJ'^essors  far  less, 
'idea  k  ^  level»  P°licy  would  be  de- 
artite  ?  Coujicils  organized  on  a  tri- 
*  reni4yBtem»  with  separate  elections 
Ud^^entativesf  rom  full  professors, 
^chin  J  and  medium  and  junior  grade 
p^tation*3^*  eac^1  having  equal  rep- 

^  Wan  ^f'Udent  leaders  have  accepted 
with  enthusiasm,  though  some 


would  like  to  see  the  university  ex- 
ecutive council  responsible  to  the  senate, 
as  cabinet  ministers  are  responsible  to 
a  parliament. 

Martti  Takala,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  education  and  research 
in  the  ministry  of  education,  and  pres- 
ident of  Jyvaskyla  university,  is  wholly 
committed  to  the  plan,  which  is  slated 
for  presentation  to  the  Finnish  parlia- 
ment before  March, 

'Not  a  good  situation' 
"I  would  not  now  accept  as  a  good 
situation  one  in  which  professors  hold 
a  majority.  German-style  professorial 
power  and  autonomy  has  been  a  poor 
basis  for  rational  university  planning," 
he  said. 

But  the  Finnish  plan  is  doing  more  than 
shuffling  the  areas  of  power  and  con- 
trol with  Finnish  universities. 

"Changes  of  power  structure  within 
the  university  are  important  in  them- 
selves, but  they  are  most  significant 
as  an  indication  that  we  accept  new 
goals  for  the  university,  and  that  we 
want  the  university's  participation  in  the 
reform  of  the  whole  society  recognised 
as  a   central  function,"  said  Takala. 

The  university  reforms  must  be  seen 
as  "connected  with  the  democratisation 
of  working  units,  with  workers'  partici- 
pation in  industry,"  he  said. 

But  all  this  is  at  best  idealistic  non- 
sense, according  to  professor  Ernst 
Palmen,  a  distinguished  zoologist  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  professors' 
union  which  opposes  the  plan. 

'Could  be  total  disaster' 

"These  proposals,  if  put  into  practice, 
could  lead  to  total  disaster,"  he  said. 

There  is  no  question  in  his  mind  that 
students  would  dominate  university  de- 
.ision-making,  and  that  the  only  profes- 
sors who  would  get  into  the  university 
senate  would  be  those  who  courted  pop- 
ularity by  following  a  student  line. 

Palmen  is  convinced  the  Finnish  parlia- 
ment will  reject  the  scheme. 

"I  am  convinced  there  are  enough  sen- 
sible people  in  all  the  parties,  including 
the  communists,  to  stop  it,"  he  said. 


The  professors'  union,  which  has  been 
furiously  lobbying  MPs  and  writing 
letters  to  newspapers,  has  proposed  al- 
ternative reforms  based  on  the  tripartite 
principle  -  one-third  student,  one-third 
professors,  one-third  other  teachers  - 
at  every  level  of  university  administra- 
tion. 

Palmen  points  to  results  in  Sweden's 
experiments    with    university  demo- 
cratization which,  to  him,  spell  doom 
for  any  Finnish  plan  which  takes  the 
same  path. 

In  Sweden,  he  says,  the  experiments 
being  carried  out  are  nothing  like  the 
overnight  revolution  Finland  is  contem- 
plating. He  tells  the  story  of  how  at 
one  faculty  in  a  Swedish  university, 
world-famous  scholars  were  not  elected 
to  the  experimental  democratic  faculty 
council.  But  the  man  who  ran  the  de- 
partment's duplicating  machines  was 
elected,  and  is  still  on  the  council 
voting  on  long-term  research  plans,  and 
determining  university  policy. 

Plan  interesting  to  watch 

"What  nonsense,"  says  Palmen,  whose 
zoological  specialty  is  brackish  water 
insects. 

The  progress  of  tlie  Finnish  plan  will 
be  interesting  to  watch. 

The  Finnish  ministry  of  education  has 
decided  to  do  more  than  just  allow 
the  student  to  participate  fully  in  the 
governance  of  his  university. 

It  is  attempting  to  involve  the  univer- 
sity more  completely  in  the  reformation 
and  evolution  of  society. 

Finnish  universities  might  soon  become 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  society, 
and  stop  contributing  to  those  prob- 
lems. 

That  such  reforms  might  cripple  the 
Finnish  university,  as  zoology  professor 
(university  of  Helsinki)  Ernst  Palmen, 
believes,  is  a  possibility. 

But  what  can  be  the  harm  of  crippling 
an  institution  which  does  not  move, 
asks  university  rector  Martti  Takala. 

Carleton  students  might  keep  those 
thoughts  in  mind  when  they  consider 
the  future  of  their  own  university  and 
its  government. 


by  Richard  Labonte 


adapted  from  the  Weekly  Guardian 
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letters 


Arabs,  Zionists,  Palestinians  and  all 
go  at  each  other;  Oppenheimer . 
well  of  arts  I 


Put  up  or  shut  up 
is  advice  she  gives 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

It  was  very  nice  to  see  a  different 
outlook  of  the  Middle  East  situ- 
ation as  expressed  by  Daud  AI- 
Muhtasab  in  his  answer  to  Adil 
Boushey. 

Last  week's  letter  showed  that 
there  are  Arabs  who  still  can  see 
the  situation  rationally. 

Daub  and  Adil,  although  they  are 
brothers,  seem  to  have  family 
differences.  But  both  are  proud 
Arabs,  and  so  they  should  be.  Each 
member  of  a  family  is  entitled  to 
his  own  opinion,  and  differing  opin- 
ions are  not  wrong. 

But  it  is  not  hard  to  foresee  the 
reaction  of  Adil  and  his  supporters. 

The  first  step  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  discredit  the  writer  and 
pass  the  whole  tiling  off  as  a 
Zionist  plot.  This  is  understand- 
able of  course  -  these  people 
think  they  see  a  Zionist  plot  to 
control  the  world  any  time  some- 
one says  something  they  don't 
like. 

And  as  to  Adil's  cry  of  unfair 
press  -  why  could  his  people 
not  find  someone  to  express  their 
viewpoint  on  the  "Under  Attack" 
show  to  be  filmed  at  Carleton? 

Here  was  an  offer  of  one  hour 
of  free  television  publicity  that 
would  be  televised  in  many  Ca- 
nadian cities  but  no  Arab  stepped 
forward. 

My  advice  to  Adil  and  his  kind 
is  "put  up  or  shut  up." 

Ena  Potechin 

Palestinian  Uncle  Tom 
an  excited  female 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

It  was  interesting  to  read  the 
two  rather  emotional  letters  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  Carleton. 
One  was  apparently  written  by  a 
Palestinian  Uncle  Tom,  and  the 
other  was  quite  obviously  the  work 
of  an  o v e r-e xcited  female 
propagandist. 

As  distant  neutral  observers  of 
the  Arab-Israel  conflict,  Canadi- 
ans must  be  thoroughly  confused 
by  the  whole  mess.  Thanks  to  bi- 
ased American  news  reports  many 
of  us  actually  believe  that  the 
good  guys  live  in  Israel  and  are 
surrounded  by  dirty  communist 
Arabs.  After  all,  Nasser  and  his 
diplomats  don't  look  or  talk  like 
nice  clean  cut  Canadian  or  Amer- 
ican boys.  However  Mrs.  Men- 
is  U.S.  born  and  educated  and 
Abba  Eban  sounds  just  like  a 
New  England  high-school  teach- 
er. Many  people  in  Israel  sound, 
act,  and  dress  just  like  Ameri- 
cans, and  in  fact  have  lived  in 
the  U.S. 

Now  why  should  the  Arabs  dis- 
like such  nice  people.  Could  it 
be  because  with  the  help  of  the 
Balfour  declaration  of  the  British 
government  in  November  1917 
these  nice  people  moved  in  on 
somebody  else's  countryside? 

Herzl  did  a  pretty  good  job  of 
land  jumping  using  arguments  on 
the  British  that  were  again  popu- 
lar in  the  late  thirties,  though 
for  a  different  part  of  the  world. 

Money  for  the  establishment  of 
Jewish  villages  in  Palestine  came 
from  philanthropic  movements  al- 
ready organized  by  men  like  Mon- 
tefiore  and  Rothschild.  From  Alex 
Rubner's  The  Economy  of  Israel, 
pp.  222,  comes  some  more  inter- 
esting information.  "In  1949  the 
1,061,000  inhabitants  of  the  Jew- 
ish State  received  $130  million 
of  such  support  (political  and  char- 
itable aid)  i.e.  $123  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  in  1957 
the  1,950,000  received  something 
like  $380  million,  i.e.  $195  per 
capita. 

However  if  we  make  the  rea- 
listic assumption  that  only  the 
Jews  of  Israel  were  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  support  then  the 
per  capita  aid  has  increased  in 
this  period  from  $143  to  $218." 

This  last  sentence  of  Rubners 
should  be  reread,  especially  that 


cute  little  part  about  a  realistic 
assumption.  From  the  same  source 
comes  another  'realistic'  view- 
point based  upon  the  fact  that  for 
the  1953-1957  period,  Israel  re- 
ceived more  assistance  than  any 
other  country  in  world,  pp.  224 
"Dr.  Adenauer's  willingness  to 
withstand  Arab  pressure  on  Ger- 
many to  cut  down  the  reparations 
payments,  the  mood  of  Congress 
in  America;  the  prejudice  of  Jew- 
ish philanthropists  -  these  are 
factors  determining  the  future  of 
Israel  no  less  than  the  acquisition 
of  more  arms  and  the  guarantee 
of  her  frontiers  by  the  big  pow- 
ers". With  all  this  available  cap- 
ital and  strong  U.S.  help  in  the 
form  of  the  1953  Economic  Ad- 
visory Staff,  Israel  naturally  de- 
veloped into  a  rich  though  land- 
short  country  compared  to  her  di- 
vided  and  mis-managed  neigh- 
bours. Being  short  of  land  and 
having  a  powerful  friend,  Israel 
seized  upon  the  chance  to  expand 
when  her  ill-advised  neighbours 
made  the  mistake  of  rattling 
sabres.  Of  course  the  war  was 
purely  defensive  according  to  U.S. 
news  sources.  It  was  so  defensive 
that  Israeli  jets  struck  first,  deep 
inside  Egyptian territoryandawell 
timed  invasion  attack  almost  roll- 
ed into  the  Suez  Canal.  Shades  of 
1940! 

But  why  support  the  Arab  peoples? 
They  are  so  easy  to  dislike  after 
reading  Time  or  Life  or  after  see- 
ing a  CBS  or  NBC  news  'special*. 
Their  governments,  we  hear  are 
full  or  corruption,  and  their  sol- 
diers use  Russian  equipment.  The 
big  powers  don't  care  about  them 
as  long  as  there  is  money  to  be 
made  in  the  international  arms 
trade.  After  our  own  governments' 
conduct  during  the  Biafran  con- 
flict when  only  simple  relief  action 
was  needed,  we  can  be  sure  that 
they're  not  going  to  do  a  thing  to 
help  solve  the  Middle-East 
problem. 

We  can  only  be  thankful  that 
Israel  happens  to  be  beside  Egypt 
and  not  Canada. 

R.  H.  Bartlett 

Some  men  are  bought: 
'What  was  your  price?' 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
This  is  in  reply  to  Muhtasab's 
letter,  if  such  a  person  exists. 
Throughout  history  there  have 
always  been  those  few  traitors 
who  have  traded  their  teeth  to 
lick  the  bloody  hand  of  the  op- 
pressor, and  you  brother  Muhtasab 
get  first  prize  in  Benedict  Arnold's 
category. 
I  wonder  how  you  sleep  nights, 
brother   Muhtasab,   knowing  that 
you  are  in  love  with  that  state  that 
had  made  your  people  stateless; 
that  state  which  has  used  napalm 
on  your  people;  that  state  that  has 
demolished   thousands   of  homes 
and  imprisoned  (without  valid  rea- 
son) thousands  of  people  (in  what 
it   calls  environmental  "punish- 
ment"); that  state  whose  murder- 
ous tactics  have  not  been  wit- 
nessed  since  Hitler's  Germany. 
You  speak  on  behalf  of  the  hand- 
ful of  Arabs   who  remained  in 
Israel  and  are  presently  mater- 
ially better  off  than  the  over  a 
million  and  a  third  Palestinians 
fighting  for  their  identity.  I  am 
afraid,  Muhtasab.  that  the  major- 
ity of  Arabs  you  speak  for  are 
in  complete  opposition  to  your 
opinions.  They  will  agree  with  you 
that  they  are  eating  better,  but 
they  are  not  living.  A  slave  does 
not  lose  his  chains  because  his 
master  feeds  him  -  on  the  con- 
trary,  my  friend,   it   is  to  the 
master's  advantage  to  feed  the 
slave  and  prevent  him  from 
rebelling. 
The  rest  of  your  fellow  Palestin- 
ians do  not  consider  it  freedom 
to  live  under  marshal  law,  on 
the  lowest  political  and  economic 
platforms  in  Israel,  and  freedom 
is  what  men  die  for  my  brother. 
This  is  the  new  breed  of  Arab 
you  are  facing,  Muhtasab.  Israel 
is  today  because  of,  not  in  spite 
of,  men  like  you  who  existed  in  the 


past.  The  new  Arab  will  is  not  to 
accept  but  to  demand  and  to  be  able 
to  say,  we  are  men  with  honour. 
"It  is  better  to  die  with  dignity 
than  to  live  on  your  knees." 
A  man  lives  in  pride  only  when 
he  refuses  to  sell  his  soul,  or 
allow  his  brothers  to  be  sold.  Some 
men  will  always  be  bought  and 
most  men  have  aprice.  Remember 
Judas  -  he  hanged  himself!  What 
was  your  price,  Muhtasab? 
Wanis  Kouri 
Science  2 

Unloyal,  unfounded 
arguments  circulated 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Referring  to  the  Zionist  liter- 
ature in  the  last  Carleton  issue 
I  would  like  to  attract  the  read- 
ers' attention  to  the  fact  that 
those  unlogical,  unfounded  argu- 
ments have  been  circulating  in 
the  press  for  twenty-two  years 
by  Zionists  but  the  last  time  by  a 
Zionist  parasite.  I  have  a  sus- 
picion that  the  article  written  in 
the  last  issue  was  written  by  a 
Zionist  but  signed  under  a  bor- 
rowed Arab  name.  This  could  be 
another  technique  by  which  the 
Zionists  mislead  and  misinform 
the  Canadian  public. 
The  Palestinian  Arabs  have  the 
legal  and  moral  right  to  Pales- 
tine.  Palestinian  Arab  are  the 
descendents  of  Philistines,  Can- 
nanites,  Hittites,  Jebusits  and  Is- 
lan.  They  were  long  established 
before  the  Hebrew  invasion  of 
15.00  B.C.  They  survived  all  oc- 
cupations thereafter  and  continued 
to  live  in  Palestine  till  the  Zionist 
invasion  of  1948.  Such  long  and 
uninterrupted  possession  of  a  land 
constitutes  the  undisputable  moral 
and  legal  basis  of  any  people's 
right  to  its  country. 
In  1917  at  the  time  of  the  Bal- 
four declaration  there  were  56,000 
Jews,  650,000  Palestinian  Arabs. 
In  1947,  at  the  time  of  partition, 
there  were  1,200.000  Palestinians, 
600.000  Jews  who  entered  the  coun- 
try  through   illegal  immigration 
and  under  the  British  umbrella. 
The  Jews  owned  only  6%  of  the 
land.  After  the  partition  the  Jews 
owned  54%  of  Palestine  and  now 
they  own  all  the  land.  "I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  judge  who  are 
the  legal  people  to  form  a  state 
and  I  refer  to  the  U.N.  constitu- 
tion which  says  people  are  not  to 
be  handed  about  from  one  sov- 
erignty  to  another  by  an  inter- 
national conference  or  an  under- 
standing between  rivals  and  anta- 
gonists. The  settlement  of  every 
question  whether  of  territory,  of 
economic  arrangement,  of  politi- 
cal relationship  should  be  the  basis 
of  free  acceptance  of  that  settle- 
ment by  the  people  concerned  and 
not  upon  the  basis  o  material 
interest  or  advantage  of  any  other 
nation  or  people  which  may  desire 
a  different  settlement  for  the  sake 
of  its  own  exterior  influence  or 
mastery." 
Oppression,   terror   and  deceit 
were  methods  used  to  accomplish 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  Zion- 
ist movement,  which  was  to  give 
the  "Country  without  a  people  to 
the  people   without   a  country." 
Here  are  some  quotations  by  prom- 
inent Zionists  to  show  what  caused 
the  Palistinian  exodes.  "A  mir- 
aculous simplification"  was  Chaim 
Weizmann's  (the  First  president 
of  Israel)  reference  to  this  Arab 
exodus.  In  the  Jewish  Newsletter, 
February  9.  1959:  "A  policy  of 
deliberate  terrorism  adopted  by 
the  Zionist  forces  in  an  attempt 
to  cow  the  Arabs  into  submis- 
sion and  break  their  will  to  furth- 
er resistance  precipitated  the 
mass  Arab  flight,  not  the  orders 
of  the  Arab  Higher  Committee, 
as  Israelists  contend.  Those  who 
had  not  been  incited  to  leave  by 
Zionist  propaganda  fled  at  the 
bayonet  point  of  the  victorious 
Israeli  army  to  supplement  the 
tide  of  those  who  'were  made  to 
leave  by  deceit,  lying  and  false 
promises,'  to  use  the  words  of 
one  witness  to  the  flight  who  de- 
scribed the  manner  by  which  we, 


Jews,  forced  the  Arabs  to  leave 
cities  and  villages." 

Golda  Meir,  presently  P.M.  of 
Israel,  had  this,  to  say:  "There 
was  no  such  thing  as  Palestinians 
...  It  was  not  as  though  there 
was  a  Palestinian  people  in  Pal- 
estine considering  itself  as  a 
Palestinian  people  and  we  came 
and  threw  them  out  and  took  their 
country  away  from  them.  They  did 
not  exist."  -  Golda  Meir,  June 
15,  1969.  "How  can  we  return 
the  occupied  territories?  There 
is  nobody  to  return  them  to."  - 
Golda  Meir,  March  8,  1969. 

The  Zionists  went  about  plan- 
ning their  campaigns  to  vacate 
Palestine  of  its  people  by  em- 
ploying terror,  massacres,  and 
deceit. 

The  pro-Zionists  author  Arthur 
Koestler  described  the  April  9, 
1948  events  at  Deir  Yassin  as  the 
"blood  bath  that  was  the  psycho- 
logical decisive  factor  in  the 
Arabs'  spectacular  exodus."  On 
that  day,  the  Zionist  terrorist 
organization,  Irgun  Zvai  Leumi, 
led  by  "the  hero"  butcher  Man- 
achin  Begin,  killed  254  men,  women 
and  children  and  mutilated  their 
bodies.  As  part  of  the  systematic 
Zionist  plan  for  the  complete  evac- 
uation of  the  Palestinians  so  that 
they  may  be  replaced  by  Jewish 
settlers,  blood  baths  continued  in 
occupied  Palestine  after  1948  - 
Ikrit  6951),  al-Tira  C1953),  Abu 
Ghosh  (1953),  Kafr  Kassem  (1956), 
etc.  Zeita  .  .  .  Beit  Nuba  .  .  . 
Yalu  .  .  .  1967.  By  the  way  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  reader  that  the 
"hero"  Manachin  Begin  is  not 
serving  a  life  sentence,  but  is 
now  presently  a  Minister  in  the 
Government  of  Israel.  Barbaric 
techniques  were  and  still  are  used 
to  haten  the  Arab  flight.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  mentioned  above 
recently  in  Halhoul  2000  Pales- 
tinians were  left  homeless  be- 
cause one  Israeli  officer  was  kill- 
ed. On  8  May,  1968,  the  Human 
Rights  Conference,  meeting  in  Te- 
heran, adopted  a  resolution  re- 
questing Israel  to  treat  the  Arabs 
under  Israeli  rule  in  accordance 
with  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  and  expressed  its  concern 
at  Israeli  violations  of  this  Dec- 
laration. The  Conference  also 
asked  for  the  appointment  of  a 
special  Committee  of  the  United 
Nations  to  investigate  these  vio- 
lations. After  the  investigation  the 
U.N.  in  an  assembly  vote  60-0 
condemned  Israel  for  its  violation 
of  human  rights. 
Golda  Meir  is  proud  that  the 
Zionists  threw  out  the  Palestin- 
ians and  took  their  country.  Are 
you,  Mr.  Al-muhtassab?  It's  evi- 
dent that  you  are  a  Zionist  para- 
site licking  the  Palestinian  blood 
that  is  being  shed  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine.  You  are  a  tumor  in  the 
body  of  the  Palestinian  revolu- 
tion. The  P.L.N.M.  will  get  rid 
of  you  and  your  similarities  (as 
you  mentioned  they  are  doing)  so 
that  the  goal  to  the  creation  of  the 
Unitary  non-sectarian  Palestinian 
state  could  be  achieved.  Canadians 
wonder  how  the  Arabs  cannot 
handle  the  state  of  Israel,  your 
attitude  and  your  similarities 
supply  the  answer.  If  all  brothers 
are  like  you,  who  needs  enemies? 
You  may  be  under  the  influence  of 
the  Israeli  Embassy  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  an  Israeliagent forc- 
ed you  and  instructed  ^ou  to  write 
against  your  people.  It  was  done 
before. 

As  for  you,  Mrs.  Joy  Mozersky, 
you  forgot  one  thing.  You  forgot 
to  write  "May  God  wipe  out  his 
memory"  when  you  mentioned 
Arnold  Toynbee's  name.  Revolu- 
tion until  victory  and  victory  for 
the  revolution. 

Adil  Boushey 

Grad  Math. 

Keep  shirts  on  over 
Arts  I  tower  erection 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Permit  me  some  stray  observa- 
tions on  professor  Levenson's 
comments  on  the  Arts  I  tower. 

Taking  his  worst  one  first:  his 
reference  to  the  role  of  the  build- 


ing committee  of  the  board  ofBo, 
ernors,  "non- university,  thus V' 
directly  affected  by  the  envirT 
mental  changes  they  proposed 

Even  if  it  were  correct  it  '■ 
carry  the  implication  that  *<noj! 
university"  equals  insensitive  h 
different,  unimaginative,  etc.,  etc 
a  disappointing  and  surely' 'ina'' 
curate   reflection  of  Mr,  Leven* 
son's  views  on  society,  it 
happens  to  be  true  that  said  corn! 
mittee  includes  two  faculty  mem* 
bers  (including  the  undersigned) 
and  one  student. 

The  primary  restrictive  deter- 
minants  in  the  genesis  of  the 
building  were  cost  and  time  0f 
availability.  During  the  last  coup|e 
of  years  the  provider  of  95%  0f 
capital  costs,  the  province,  has 
imposed  clearly  definable  limita. 
tions  concerning  amount  and  cost 
of  new  space.  This  bore  directly 
on  the  resulting  shape  of  the  build, 
ing. 

Perhaps  another  architect  might 
have  come  forward  with  a  less 
steep  erection  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  when  the  sim. 
plest  of  projections  (I  don't  under- 
stand the  complicated  ones)  con- 
fronts you  with  the  inescapable 
need  for  considerable  office  and 
seminar  space  by  '71  you  don't 
proclaim  an  architectural  compe- 
tition. 

Mind  you,  I  am  not  saying  that 
all  decisions  about  priorities  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  were  wise 
ones.  In  fact,  my  remark  con- 
cerning the  vulgarity  of  "unicen- 
ter"  to  which  you  gave  such  gen- 
erous, if  jaundiced  coverage  a 
while  ago  referred  much  more  to 
the  prioritii  "  involved  than  to 
the  facility  itseif. 
Once  the  financial  noose  was 
tightened  through  the  provincial 
•'interim"  space  formula  there 
was  very  little  leeway,  always 
assuming  that  efforts  towards  ac- 
ceptable student/faculty  ratio  and 
class  sizes  were  paramount,  as 
well  as  assuming  that  Mr.  L„  would 
not  welcome  the  thought  of  my 
moving  in  to  share  his  office  or 
of  my  holding  a  seminar  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  room 
as  he  does. 

As  for  the  theatre  that  was  de- 
tached from  the  original  plans,  i 
may  be  true  that  theprovince"had 
apparently  no  objections."  The 
reason  is  that  the  interim  formula 
does  not  concern  itself  very  much 
with  the  purpose  of  new  space: 
it  relates  to  square  footage  (so 
much  per  student)  in  the  first 
instance  and  allows  the  university 
to  take  it  from  there,  more  or 
less.  Oversize  toilets,  saunas  etc, 
mean  fewer  classrooms,  and  ^e 
versa. 

The  deliberations  leading  to  this 
decision  anteceded  my  own  cl0SLe[ 
contact  with  this  question, 
the  summary  I  obtained  left  roe 
more  or  less  satisfied  that  » 
was  a  reasonable  one, 

I  cannot  say  the  same  about  the 
decision  process  concerning  tltf 
exterior  finish  and  my  misgive 
are  on  record. 

Sure,  something  is  going  to  liap_ 
pen  to  the  attractive  quadrangle, 
and  for  all  I  know,  it  was  trie 
quad  which  decided  Mr,  L- 
lots  of  other  fine  teachers 
students  to  come  to  Carleton. 

But  let  us  keep  our  shirts  ^ 
nice  as  it  is,  it  is  no  Florenc  « 
or  Venice  or  Cambridge. 

I  distinctly  remember  the  hull* 
baloo  in  Heidelberg  many  J** 
ago  when  a  new  academic  bin  ^ 
ing  went  up  on  University  Squ3 

But,  truth  to  tell,  the  square  «J 
not  all  that  venerable  and  11 
building  not  all  that  awful,  arid  °J, 
now,  nobody  agonizes.  The  '  n  . 
complex  has  become  a  place  wn 
some  very  bright  and  some  ^  ■ 
silly  things  are  thought  and  taUg 
and  said,  just  as  before. 

Sure,  the  tower  will  be  obstr" 
live,  but  there  is  many  a  t'n  ' 
chiseled  chin  obstructed  by  m  ^ 
a  beard  and  though  we  ma> ' 
first  lament,  we  end  up  by  corn" 
to  terms  with  the  whole  coi"1' 
ance,  obstruction  and  all. 
E»M.  Oppenheimer, 
German  Department 


no" 
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letters 


Mathews  attacks,  Mathews  attacked, 
and  Under  Attack  attackers  attacked, 
leditor  attacks  the  letters. 


American  professors  attacked 
on  subject  of  Canadian-style  violence 


Editor, 


The  Carleton: 


I  want  to  congratulate  all  those  responsible  for  the  special  issue: 
■■Violence  in  Canada?"  It  is  a  masterful  document.  I  want  especi- 
ally to  commend  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  two  page,  cen- 
p-e-spread  interview:  Canadian  society:  violence  hidden  or  ex- 
aggerated. Who  could  possibly  know  more  about  violence  in 
Canada  than  two  U.S.  professors?  It  would  have  been  foolish, 
jideed,  to  have  interviewed  Canadians,  becajse  as  every  colonial 
knows,  U.S.  citizens  know  more  about  almost  anything,  Canada 
icluded. 

[  have  been  saying  in  speeches  around  Canada  recently  that  many, 
many  recent  non-Canadians  (especially  U.S.  citizens)  who  have 
come  to  Canada  are,  in  relation  to  the  Canadian  fact,  "ignorant, 
arrogant,  and  -  consciously  or  unconsciously  -  imperialist." 
I  am  afraid  the  U.S.  interviewees  bear  out  what  1  say.  Dr.  Hoge 
is  the  least  unbearable,  for  in  it  he  says  that  he  doesn't  know  what 
Canada  is  about.  That  doesn't  make  a  very  rewarding  interview, 
but  at  least  it  is  honest.  That  he  doesn't  know  Canadian  intel- 
lectual history  is  obvious.  That  he  is  unaware  of  the  roots  of  both 
Canadian  and  American  political  expression  (in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word  political)  seems  obvious  to  mr  also.  Dr.  Hoge  is  a 
danger  to  Canadian  students  because  of  his  ignorance,  it  would 
seem.  He  will  block  them  from  access  to  critically  important 
Canadian  knowledge,  if  his  interview  is  an  example  of  his  ignor- 
ance of  Canadian  life. 

He  Is  contributing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Canadian  community 
as  a  result  of  his  ignorance.  He  is  contributing  to  the  colonizing 
of  Canada  by  his  inability  to  help  Canadians  to  Canadian  solu- 
tions. 

But  he  is  an  angel  of  light  compared  to  Dr.  Wells. 

To  start  off,  I  can't  help  wondering  if  it  is  necessary  to  use 
language  like  shit,  hell,  pissed  off  and  Christ  (as  an  expletive) 

hen  preparing  an  interview  for  publication.  It  strikes  me  as 
arrogant  insensitivity  to  the  audience  for  the  article.  I  know  Ca- 
nadians, by  somu  standards,  are  backwards.  But  some  of  us  con- 
sider that  kind  of  language,  in  a  publication,  not  very  satisfactory 
professionally,  because  we  have  a  responsibility  to  our  students 
to  respect  their  sensibilities  and  to  convey  information  and  ideas 
without  insulting  their  intelligence  or  their  concepts  of  modesty, 
|  obscenity,  and  profanity.  (Even  when  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 
mi>desty,  obscenity  and  profanity.) 

But  much  worse  culturally  are  his  statements  about  violence, 
"...it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  violence  is  not  nearly  as  serious 
in  Canada  as  in  the  United  States."  And  he  says,  ". .  .to  say  that 
violence  is  not  nearly  as  serious  in  Canada  is  ludicrous." 

Violence  rates  per  capita  in  Canada  are  lower  than  in  the  United 
States. 

People  are  generally  much  safer  in  big  cities,  day  and  night, 
w  Canada. 

Canadians  don't  have  and  don't  carry  firearms  in  anything  like 
toe  proportion  U.S.  people  do. 

The  philosophical  and  historical  bases  for  understanding  violence 
to  Canada  are  significantly  different  than  they  arc  in  the  United 
states,  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc.  etc. 

But  Dr.  Wells  says,  "It  m?.y  be  that  the  violence  we  see  is  not 
obvious."  Try  and  figure  that  one  out.  He  is  insisting,  against 
JU  the  evidence,  that  Canada  is  like  the  U.S.  Ho  is  insisting  upon 
'•lying  the  relevance  of  Canadian  life.  He  is  insisting  that  Can- 
da  cannot  be  better  than  the  U.S.  in  a  mr.tter  where  Canada  quite 
pearly  is  better.  Those  attitudes  in  Dr.  Wells  are  the  attitudes 
°f  an  imperialist. 

Not  only  are  Dr.  Wells's  attitudes  abominable  to  mo  as  a  Ca- 
nadian, but  his  facts  are  wrong.  Ho  doesn't  know  Canadian  tradi- 
tions of  community.  They  are  fundamentally  different  from  t'.S. 
lotions.  His  failure  to  know  is  ignorance.  His  assumption  that 
jjinp  are  the  same  as  in  the  U.S.  is  arrogance.  And  the  attempt 
^describe  Canadians  in  U.S.  terms  is  conscious  or  unconscious 

sS5  IS  not  only  wrone  about  Canadian  political  life,  he  is  irrespon- 
S  trivial.  In  Canada  he  says,  political  parties  "are  a  real  big 
,eai  for  about  five  per  cent  of  the  population."  That  is  not  true. 

^cording  to  him.  95%  of  the  population  don't  give  "a  shit". 
£jB  ne  based  his  statistics  on  evidence?  Has  he  conducted  a  survey. 
..Aen  m  his  own  inimitable  language,  saying  something  like,  (A) 

"^political  parties  a  real  big  deal  for  you?"  or  (B)  "  Don't 
Wveash.it?" 

irL^1'5  us  in  effect  that  politics  is  fundamentally  about  demon- 
rfiof  i?ns'  arfd  Politics  mfJy  wel1  be  that  in  the  United  States, 
injrh?  Vhat  is  Probably  a  foolish  assertion  even  about  that  increas- 
&K    oken  down  political  system.  Elections  he  suggests  are  just 

"t  meaningless,  as  is  msmbership  in  political  parties. 
PoUh  m  tne  sense  of  really  getting  out  there  and  demonstrating. 
,^JWcai  parties  are  not  where  it  is  at."  Dr.  Wells  had  better 
6founa-nd  ""derstand  that  what  happened  with  the  Watkins  Manifesto 
U$  A  m  Car>adian  politics  recently  couldn't  have  happened  in  the 
^tea  V  partIy  because  there  is  no  socialist  party  seriously  re- 

Iri  th  016  tegislative  structure  that  could  be  radicalized. 
Ij,        U.S.  radicalism  has  nowhere  to  go  but  into  the  streets. 

y,  *nada  that  is  simply  and  institutionally  not  the  case. 
Hinh°Ver'  ^  apathetic  Canadian,  who  D.\  Wells  is  so  con- 
tjPiuous  of,  is  moving  now,  within  the  forms  of  political  struc- 
unrta"  ^ybe  Dr.  Wells  can't  see  it.  Why  should  he?  He  doesn't 

As         the  system. 

that  hT       rl<>ts,  we  are  invited  to  believe  they  are  desirable  and 
c°Urs    lootings  that  go  on  are  symbolic.  Such  comments  are,  of 
Cu)Wi  irresPonsible  in  the  highest  degree.  They  arise  out  of  the 
or  h/J1  alienation  U.S.  citizens  possess  as  an  ineluctable  given 
BU*  intellectual  history  which  Is  significantly  different  from 


Canadian  intellectual  history.  So  that  there  will  be  no  mistake, 
let  me  quote  Dr.  Wells: 

"But  they  have  a  real  super-cultural  crisis  kind  of  political 
thing  in  Montreal  which  can  really  get  people  inflamed,  and  that 
is  a  necessary  kind  of  thing,  to  really  get  people  up  tight." 

The  objects  stolen  in  the  riots,  he  tells  us,  are  symbolic  objects. 
That  is  a  way,  of  course,  of  avoiding  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem.  One  may  well  believe  that  capitalism  is  rotten.  One 
may  well  believe  that  forms  of  confrontation  are  necessary.  But 
the  abandonment  of  civilized  forms,  the  introduction  of  de  facto 
barbarism,  is  a  statement  of  the  break  up  of  community,  and  of 
social  trust  which  provides  the  fndamental  bases  of  security 
and  peace  of  mhid.  A  plea  for  symbolism  doesn't  change  that 
fact.  The  riot  is  a  symbol,  in  those  terms.  The  smashing  of 
windows  is  symbolic.  Symbolic  goods  are  stolen  and  a  sym- 
bolic policeman  appears  to  confront  the  symbolic  rioter.  A 
symbolic  stone  is  thrown,  a  symbolic  gun  drawn.  Symbolic  best- 
iality takes  place  on  both  sidesc  The  result:  real  dead  people, 
real  bestiality,  real  destruction,  real  insanity. 

Dr.  Wells  asks  us  to  read  Canadian  history.  I  beg  him.  before 
he  and  his  band  of  pirates  succeed  in  destroying  this  country, 
or  before  they  force  us  Canadians  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so,  to  read  Canadian  history  himself. 

Tne  little  New  Left  (U.S.  inspired)  article  by  Professor  Leo 
Johnson  will  not  really  do, 

Canada,  like  every  other  country  in  the  world,  has  had  some  civil 
strife,  some  repression  (Winnipeg  General  strike.  1837.  Riel. 
Vancouver  Post  Office,  etc.).  To  say.  however,  "there  is  no  dis- 
criminative difference  in  the  violence  in  those  things  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  "is  ignorant,  arrogant,  imperialist 
bilge. 

A  man  hit  over  the  head  in  Winnipeg  has  the  same  kind  of  violence 
done  to  him  as  a  man  hit  over  the  head  in  Little  Rock. 

But  the  reasons  for  violence,  the  degree  of  violence,  the  quantity 
of  violence,  the  philosophy  behind  "action"  in  Canada  is  different 
than  in  the  U.S. 

There  is  violence  in  every  society,  but  it  is  of  major  cultural 
importance,  for  instance,  that  there  are  more  crimes  committed 
on  Manhattan  Island  in  a  year  than  are  committed  in  all  Eng- 
land. The  problem  of  vio'ence  in  England  is  not  the  same  as  the 
problem  :n  the  U.S.  Nor  is  the  problem  the  same  in  Canada. 

There  is  not  room  here  to  discuss  at  length  differences  in  Ca- 
nadian and  U.S.  cultural,  intellectual  history.  But  the  theme  of 
the  rejection  in  Canadian  history  of  U.S.  -  style  robber  baron, 
uninhibited  individualism  and  the  choice  of  a  Canadian  sense  of 
com-nmity  and  continuity  has  shaped  a  totally  different  sense  of 
reality  in  Canada.  People  like  Dr.  Wells  are  smashing  at  Canadian 
historical  perceptions,  Canadian  customs,  and  the  Canadian  sense 
of  reality.  They  are  attempting  to  make  Canadians  into  Americans. 

Because  he  doesn't  understand  Canadians,  he  subjects  us  one 
more  time  to  U.S.  imperialist  brainwash  about  Canadian  inferiority: 

"But  the  general  level  of  apathy  among  Canadians, 
even  those  who  are  getting  hosed,  seems  to  be 
sufficiently  high  that  perhaps  they  will  never 
start  seething.  They  will  just  sit  around  and  continue 
getting  drunk." 

Canadians,  Dr.  Wells,  are  beginning  to  seethe,  and  most  of  all 
about  U.S.  imperialistic  brainwash,  which  is  at  the  core  of  many 
of  our  most  serious  problem?.  I  doubt  that  we'll  assassinate  prime 
ministers  over  it,  or  even  U.S.  imperialists  in  Canada.  But  we 
are  beginning  to  seethe  within  Canadian  political  institutions. 
Canadians  are  waking  up.  The  only  thing  that  might  make  violent 
revolution  necessary  is  the  power  of  U.S.  interference  and  domina- 
tion of  Canadian  life.  Canadian  institutions,  of  themselves,  work 
without  violence.  I  regret  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  U.S.  in- 
stitutions. 

Of  course,  Dr.  Wells  is  right  about  outside  agitators.  They  cannot 
cause  serious  problems.  But  people  brought  into  the  educational 
system  who  are  paid  to  misinform  the  students,  who  attempt  to 
teach  them  '.hat  the  basis  of  their  society  is  meaningless,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  terms  of  the  society  they  are  in,  who  try  to  turn 
Canadians  into '  Americans  -  they  quite  clearly  are  a  definite, 
present  menace  to  the  quality  of  Canadian  life  and  Canadian  sur- 
vival. 

Robin  Matthews. 


Rudeness  and  impolity  discourage 
viewer  of  Carleton  Under  Attack 


Ed  tor.  The  Carleton, 

On  last  Sunday  afternoon  I  had 
occasion  to  view  a  program  en- 
titled Under  Attack  between  12 
and  1  p.m.  The  program  had  been 
pre-recorded  at  Carleton  and  con- 
sisted of  a  debate  between  three 
Carleton  students  and  Dr.  Han 
Suyn. 

I  was  greatly  discouraged  by  the 
impolite  and  rude  activities  ex- 
hibited by  the  audience  of  Carle- 
ton students.  It  was  quite  apparent 
that  Dr.  Han  Suyn  was  an  ex- 
pert in  her  field  and  when  no 


one  could  contrive  an  intel- 
ligent confrontation  to  her  pur- 
ported beliefs  the  audience  re- 
sorted to  booing  and  heckling. 
The  actual  purpose  of  the  debate 
was  lost  in  an  aura  of  immatur- 
ity, and  viewers  across  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  overly  impres- 
sed with  the  ignorance  of  the  stu- 
dent body.  Surely  part  of  the  in- 
tellectual process  is  to  listen  and 
respect  concepts  which  you  may 
refute. 

Ronald  Egner, 
Arts  I 


Noisy  Mathews 
should  stick 
with  Carleton 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  understand 
why  Mr.  Robin  Mathews  of  your 
university  should  concern  himself 
with  letters  in  the  student  news- 
paper, The  Lance,  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Windsor.  But  he  has  seen 
fit  to  write  a  very  lengthy  and 
confused  letter  attacking  two  mem- 
bers of  our  english  department  for 
their  letters  in  The  Lance  (Jan- 
uary 9).  Aren't  there  enough  prob- 
lems at  Carleton  for  the  noisy 
Mr.  Matthews  to  solve? 

His  attack  against  my  colleague, 
D.*.  Eugene  McNamara,  is  based 
solely  upon  Dr.  McNamara's  be- 
ing an  American  who  resides  in 
Canada.  His  attack  against  me 
appears  to  be  based  upon  my 
being  an  "arrogant  non  -  Ca- 
nadian." I  would  like  to  challenge 
Mr.  Matthews:  how  does  he  know 
whether  I  am  in  fact  a  Cana- 
dian or  non-Canadian?  Doall  those 
who  dare  disagree  with  Mr.  Mat- 
thews run  the  risk  of  being  call- 
ed "arrogant  non-Canadians"?  If 
people  like  Mr.  Matthews  come 
into  power,  will  all  "non-Cana- 
dians" (like  all  non-Aryans,  all 
non  -  South  -  Vietnamese,  etc.) 
be  automatically  liquidated?  Why 
is  Mr.  Matthews  so  terriblyafraid 
o?  "non-Canadians"? 

In  fact,  I  was  born  in  Germany 
and  have  a  modest  reputation  as 
a  German  author.  The  late  Thomas 
M;inn  saw  fit  to  praise  my  ef- 
forts. I  would  hardly  expect  Mr. 
Matthews  to  have  time  for  anything 
so  intellectually  demanding  as 
reading,  so  of  course  he  has  never 
heard  of  me,  let  alone  my  most" 
important  work,  The  Abject,  a 
very  serious  novel  now  out  of 
print 

If  Canadian  nationalism  has  no 
leaders  more  intelligent  or  in- 
formed than  Mr.  Matthews,  per- 
haps it  should  give  up  and  enter 
the  twentieth  century  -  a  cen- 
tury that  will  be  international  and 
integrated,  or  will  not  exist  at 
all. 

Gustave  von  Aschenbach. 
Associate  Professor 
University  of  Windsor. 


The  Carleton  has  been  receiving 
lots  of  letters  to  the  editor  in 
past  weeks,  and  that's  nice. 

Most  of  the  letters  have  been 
typed,  and  that's  nice  too. 

And  some  of  the  letters  have 
been  literate,  which  is  great  for 
our  morale. 

But  most  of  them  have  been  too 
long. 

And  long  letters  are  boring. 

Letters  to  the  editor  will  not 
exceed  three  double-spaced  typed 
pages;  anything  over  this  length 
will  stand  little  chance  of  seeing 
print  or  will  be  edited  down  to 
length  unless  we  have  a  very 
slow  week.  Anything  under  two 
pages  will  stand  a  better  chance 
of  being  printed. 
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letters 


Levenson  questions  Whenham' 
questions,  poster  lack  decried* 
vulgar  name  presented.  ' 


Why  didn't  we  know? 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 

Mr.  Whenham's  comment  on  my 
letter  about  the  Arts  I  monster 
tower  as  reported  in  last  Satur- 
day's Citizen,  need  some  response. 

How  does  oneprotestabout some- 
thing of  whose  very  existence  one 
does  not  know,  when  plans  were 
never  'finalized'  even  for  the 
Users'  Subcommittee  until  too  late 
for  effective  protest? 

How  does  one  use  the  appropriate 
machinery  when  very  few  people 
on  faculty  seem  to  know  of  its 
existence? 

I  feel  sure  that  there  must  have 
been  more  senior  faculty  mem- 
bers than  myself  who  could,  and, 
I  think  should,  have  spoken  out 
publicly  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
knew,  but  my  own  first  appre- 
hensions began  with  the  December 
5th  issue  of  The  Carleton  and 
this  applies  to  many  other  faculty 
members  and  students. 

If  the  whole  procedure  in  the 
case  of  this  building  was  not  meant 
to  keep  the  monster  out  of  sight 
for  as  long  as  possible,  why  was 
not  more  done  positively  to  ac- 
quaint faculty  with  theirapproach- 
ing  nemesis? 

Who  received  those  eighty  sub- 
committee briefs? 

When  were  they  sent  out? 

After  all,  in  the  case  of  the 
Loeb  building,  plans  were  appar- 
ently on  display  for  faculty  com- 
ment for  a  full  year.  Why  could 
not  this  have  been  done  with  the 
monster  too? 

And  why,  since  it  would  cost  only 
Si, 000  was  not  a  scale  model 
made  available  so  that  we  could 
judge  for  ourselves  its  full  impact? 

Nobody  expects  the  actual  de- 
cision-making on  campus  building 
and  planning  to  be  democratic,- 
but  since  it  is  our  working  en- 
vironment that  is  involved  might 
I  suggest  that  in  future  all  full 
time  faculty  are  informed  of  the 


size,  scale,  and  proposed  siting 
of  all  major  new  buildings  on 
campus? 

I  am  in  other  words  asserting 
that  the  onus  of  responsibility 
for  distributing  adequate  informa- 
tion in  such  a  vital  matter  should 
be  that  of  the  building  advisory 
committee  and  not  that  of  the 
individual  faculty  member.  In  this 
way  the  administration  could  avoid 
arousing  the  very  unpleasant  sus- 
picion shared  by  many  of  my  col- 
leagues that  the  monster  has  been 
thrust  down  our  throats  in  full 
knowledge  that  many  of  us  would 
have  protested  vigorously  had  we 
known  in  time. 

Christopher  Levenson, 
Dept.  of  English. 

Epithet  on  apathy 

Editor, 

The  Carleton: 

Last  week  you  devoted  the  front 
page  entirely  to  demonstrating  the 
apathy  of  the  student  body.  While 
I  can't  prove  that  you  have  over- 
simplified the  problem,  I  can't 
help  but  feel  that  you  have. 

People  who  don't  live  in  resi- 
dence might  have  thought  you  were 
serious  when  you  called  the  meet- 
ing in  res  for  the  constitution  talk 
-  "Well  publicized".  Personally 
speaking,  1  saw  only  four  8"  by 
11"  typewritten  copies  of  the  an- 
nouncement posted  half  way  up  the 
cafeteria  stairwell.  Thus  I  knew 
of  the  event  3  hours  before  it  oc- 
curred. Even  the  JSA  has  to  do 
better  than  that  to  get  a  crowd 
at  an  oscar  winning  movie. 

Four  posters  announcing  the  com- 
ing of  Schmidt  is  supposed  to 
cause  one's  glands  to  secrete  and 
mouth  to  salivate? 

Alan  Barker 
Sci.  I 

Editor's  Note:  Alan  Barker,  like 
most  Carleton  students,  does  not 


see  much  of  the  world  around  him. 
1400  posters  advertising  the  res 
meeting  were  put  up,  in  residence 
and  throughout  the  university.  They 
were  not  typewritten,  they  were 
hand-drawn  and  gestafusced.  And 
the  sheets  are  8-1/2"  by  11". 

The  phallus  renamed 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

A  comment  on  the  new  22- storey 
Arts  I  building.  It  stinks. 

That  such  an  ugly  building  can  be 
perpetuated  on  the  student  body 
of  Carleton,  and  that  they  have 
accepted  the  fact  without  any  co- 
ordinated vocal  outcry  is  a  true 
shame.  This  letter  is  late,  as 
the  pilings  for  the  new  building 
are  already  being  prepared,  yet 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  build- 
ing still  rests  within  me. 

Considering  we  already  have  Pat- 
erson  as  the  present  arts  building, 
the  name  of  the  new  building,  Arts 
I,  could  be  confusing  to  new  stu- 
dents. Since  the  building  is  a  "fait 
accompli",  1  would  like  to  pro- 
pose an  alternate  name  for  the 
building.  It  should  be  called  The 
Prick,  so  that  anyone  asking  di- 
rections  will  find  it  without 
difficulty. 
A  truly  vulgar  name  for  a  very 
vulgar  building. 

Tom  Gunia 
Arts  II 

Semitic  semantics 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Jo  Mozersky's  letter  (The 
Carleton  -  January  16)  is  atypical 
example  of  certain  blindness  to 
the  human  reactions  of  others  that 
so  many  Israel  supporters  of  her 
type,  profess  not  to  understand  why 
the  Palestinians  who  had  been 
driven  from  their  homes  refuse 
to  settle  in  the  Arab  countries 
and  want  to  return  to  their  home- 
land. 

Although  her  letter  does  not  speak 


It's  the  real 
Coke. 


well  of  her  intelligence  nor  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  issue,  let  me 
congratulate  her  for  not  boring 
the  reader  with  the  familiar  Zion- 
ists' cliches  that  are  often  heavily 
laced  with  historical  and  non- 
sensical  religious  arguments. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
comments  in  the  hope  that  dupes 
her  type  would  consult  proper  and 
neutral  sources  on  the  conflict 
before  making  public  fools  of 
themselves. 

It  is  ironical  and  most  unfor- 
tunate that  the  cause  (the  evic- 
tion of  the  Palestinians)  for  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  should  have 
been  evaded  for  21  years. 

When  Israeli  defence  minister, 
Moshe  Dayan,  was  on  "Face  the 
Nation",  June  11,  1967,  the  follow- 
ing exchange  took  place: 

"Sydney  Cruso  (New  York 
Times):  Is  there  any  possible  way 
that  Israel  could  absorb  the  huge 
number  of  Palestinians  whose  ter- 
ritory it  has  gained  control  of 
now?  Moshe  Dayan:  Economically 
we  can;  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  in 
accord  with  our  aims  in  the  future. 
We  want  to  have  a  Jewish  state 
like  the  French  have  a  French 
state." 

Furthermore,  a  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian by  the  name  of  Ueutenant- 
General  E.  L.  M.  Burns,  com- 
mander of  the  United  Nations 
Emergency  Force,  wrote  in  his 
book,  Between  Arab  &  Israeli, 
"Mrs.  Meir  also  asked  me  - 
possibly  a  rhetorical  question  - 
why  the  Arabs  kept  attacking  Is- 
raelis. I  said  that  in  this  case  it 
seemed  to  me  likely  that  some  of 
the  dispossessed  Arab  villagers 
from  the  area  had  become  infur- 
iated at  seeing  the  new  Jewish 
immigrants  beginning  the  culti- 
vation of  the  lands  that  had  form- 
erly been  theirs.  Mrs.  Meir  was 
very  indignant  at  my  introducing 
the  refugee  question  into  the 
discussion." 

Anti-Sem i t i s m,  anti-Zionism, 
anti-Jewish  and  anti-Israeli  do 


not  amount  to  one  thing  as  rv,  « 
cated  by  Joy  Mozersky.  This' 
ness  is  inherent  only  in  the  °ne' 
fused  process  of  her  thini?11' 
These  terms  are  not  identical"18 
it  is  time  a  protest  is 
against  this  indiscriminant  J? 
which  has  been  imposed  bv 
force  of  repetition.  "Anti-sfS 
tism  is  an  adverse  propa/i 
epithets  which  is  used  only 
negative  sense  as  a  moral  inn  a 
ment.  It  is  intimately 


with  Nazi  Germany.  This  termh 
become  one  of  the  most  fea™ 
accusations  in  history.  This  feT 
has  been  cleverly  exploited^ 
Israeli  propaganda.  Further  fe 
people  realize  there  is  a  differ* 
ence  between  a  jew  and  a  2i0nisL* 
that  is,  between  Judaism  the  re 
ligion  and  Zionism  the  politi„i 
philosophy.  In  one  of  the  strange, 
contradictions  of  modern  times 
Israel  which  boasts  of  its  demo' 
cracy  denies  to  the  entire  world 
this  right  of  dissent  for  the  charge 
of  anti-semitism  is  immediateiv 
hurled  whenever  Israel's  goals  are 
questioned.  Any  one  who  does  not 
agree  is  anti-semitic  and  there- 
fore immoral.  By  Israel's  own 
terms  of  reference,  one  who  i 
against  Israel  is  anti-semitic. 

A.  Mahli 
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gtag  film,  nude  movies 
draw  'unprofessional' 
charge  for  prof 


tnNG  BEACH  Calif  (CUPD  -  Officials  at  Long  Beach  State  college 
!rre  said  Tuesday  (January  13)  that  two  sociology  professors  who 
,howed  nude  models  and  a  stag  film  to  their  class  probably  will  face 
•liarges  of  unprofessional  conduct. 

CDonald  Robertson  and  Marion  Steele  were  suspended  from  the 
faculty  after  Monday  s  (January  12)  co-educational  class  in  "social 
myths  in  American  society." 

to  the  class,  the  models  -  two  men  and  two  women  -  assumed  poses 
(  nine  life-size  nude  statues  banned  from  campus  last  spring 
T„e  statues,  master  s  thesis  work  of  a  graduate  student  in  art 

Hepict  such  scenes  as  a  nude  woman  leaning  out  of  a  television  set 

and  a  male  and  female  slouching  in  chairs. 

The  stag  movie  was  one  of  three  movies  simultaneously  shown  during 
He  class.  The  other  two  were  an  animated  film  on  human  repro- 
duction and  a  training  film  of  the  nearby  Downey  Police  Department 
on  the  handling  of  civil  disorders. 

■  Robertson  said  the  purpose  of  the  lecture  was  to  illustrate  that 
violence  and  killing  are  more  obscene  than  frank  sex. 
"Our  society  ignores  glaring  obscenities  ...  and  prudishly 
[ocusses  on  sex,"  he  told  the  class.  "This  produces  hangups  which 
keep  millions  from  enjoying  genuine  sexual  pleasure  and  makes  our 
entire  world  obscene." 

Reagan  may  double 
cost  of  education 

SAN  FRANCISCO  (CUPI)  -  California  governor  Ronald  Reagan  will 
probably  double  tuition  costs  at  the  nine- campus  University  of 
California  over  the  next  two  years,  making  good  one  of  his  campaign 
promises. 

U  of  C  regents  are  expected  to  approve  the  tuition  hike  at  a 
monthly  meeting  in  Los  Angeles  on  Thursday  and  Friday  (January 
15  and  16),  lifting  fees  to  $480  from  $300  for  California  csidents 
by  next  fall,  and  to  $660  a  year  later. 

For  non-residents,  fees  at  the  university  would  rise  to  $1,680 
next  tall  from  $1,200  and  to  $1,860  a  year  later. 

California  regents  have  been  fighting  the  move  since  1967.  but  a 
series  of  Reagan-sponsored  appointments  has  changed  the  compo- 
sition of  the  ruling  body,  and  will  probably  result  in  approval. 

According  to  regent  Fred  Dutton,  the  tuition  increase  would 
'trigger  a  major  property  tax  increase  in  California  by  forcing 
ip  to  14,000  students  to  turn  to  community  colleges,  dependent  on 
property  taxes." 

The  tuition  increase  would  also  shift  millions  of  dollars  in  education 
costs  away  from  corporations  and  upper-class  Californians,  he  said 
onto  rank-and-file"  parents. 

Associaties  of  University  of  California  president  C.  J.  Hitch  have 
raicated  the  fee  increase  will  be  approved  innrder  to  forestall  more 

rastic  action  by  the  Reagan  administration,  which  has  already  made 
n«ge  cuts  m  the  university  budget. 

tadio  Carleton  wants 
students'  beefs  to  air 

adio  Carleton  is  looking  for  people  who  want  to  air  their  views 
<"»'  aspect  of  university  life. 

attempt  to  involve  Carleton  students  in  the  life  and  the 


of  their  university,  the  staff  of  radio  Carleton  will  accept 
e-minute  scripts  from  student  ",h"  h»"a  c„math:nr,  t„ 
Th«V  f'  is  "Waning  at  Carleton, 


is  no  restriction  on  topic  and  subject  matter,  except  that 
taste.  "We  can't  carry  obscenity  or  profanity,''  said  Ken 


the        c°-chairman  of  radio  Carleton 

00  Sn°ria'S  Wi"  broadcast  r°1"'  "mes  a  day.  at  8:25  a.m., 
j*      °'  and  7:55  p.m.  The  same  editorial  will  be  aired  each 

ou|t|Ca:rAeto-n  _st"dent  witn  a  desire  to  have  his  beefs  broadcast 


see  Bob  Perron,  in  radio  Carleton  general  office  T-ll. 

tner    

-  Ca 

L...nfst  David   Wolfe  to  discuss  university  events  for  three 


v'ted  r  move  to  diversify  programming,  radio  Carleton  has 
|umnuVari?t<?n   columnist   Gerry   Neary  and   former  Carleton 


■nutes  ■ 

%.  '      eir  verbal  encounters  will  be  broadcast  three  times 
re  are  also  plans  for  the  broadcasting  of  movie  reviews, 

Radical  magazine 
now  on  sale 

file  i,  ■ 

^  lversity  bookstore  will  soon  carry  the  radical  French  student 
Ql       LeQuartier  Latin. 

Vtrea]3  ^e  magazine-size  periodical  out  of  the  universite  de 
Wnch  produced  °y  students  of  the  university  and  published  in 
llie  ni 

[fetjs  JJp^e  takes  a  radical  look  at  Canada,  at  French-Canadian 
n  soci  *veSireS'  ^  at  the  place  of  0ie  French  student  hi  Cana- 
Proand  m  a  recentissueincludedanencounterwith  Rene  Levesque, 
ffeatetj  i  °n  loo!t  at  former  Quebec  justice  minister  Claude  Wagner. 
!aderSLf  ast  week  in  his  attempt  to  capture  the  provincial  liberal 
^fislatcJ1*.  am*  3  satire  on  Le  Magazine  Mecline,  published  and 
V?  ,m  Toronto. 

quarfe     °"  QL  iS  50  C6ntS'  bUt  U  wUI  SeU     4,16  bookstore 
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coming 


If  it's  not  here  it's  not  happening 
If  it's  here  it  probably  is 


Two  members  of  the  Black  Pa- 
nther organization  will  speak 
in  the  res  commons  lounge  ne- 
xt Thursday,  Jan.  29,  at  12.30. 

Today 

The  Blues  Club  will  present  the 
movie  "The  Girl  Can't  Help  if 
with  Little  Richard,  Gene  Vincent 
the  Blues  Caps  Jane  Mansfield 
m  the  Tory  Egg  at  4:30,  7:15 
and  at  10:00  members  will  be 
charged  30  cents  while  non-mem 
bers  will  be  screwed  for  60  cents, 
we  are,  however  told  that  it  is 
classic. 

Public  Lecture  "Czechoslovakia: 
Counter  revolution  or  reform?" 
by  Dr.  H,  Gordon  Stilling,  Pro- 
fessor of  Political  Science  and 
Director  of  the  Centre  for  Rus- 
sian and  East  European  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Toronto.  Sec- 
ond in  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Communist  states.  Theatre  A 
8:00  p.m. 

Saturday  Jan.  24 

Mardi  Gras,  sponsored  by  the 
University  Residence,  in  The  Com- 
mons, 9:00  ptm.  S5.00  per  couple 
33,00  per  single.  Tickets  areavail- 
able  at  Glengarry  House  desk, 
Information  Office,  and  at  the  tun- 
nel junction  between  the  hours  of 
11:30  a.m.  and  1:00  p.m.  Masks 
and  costumes  preferred 

Sunday  Jan.  25 

Hillel  is  sponsoring  a  breakfast 
club  with  speaker  on  Biafra  and 
including  free  breakfast  it  will 
be  held  at  Beth  Shalom  synagogue 
at  151  Chapel  St.  The  speaker 
will  be  Irving  Greenberg  the  time 
is   10:00  a.m.   and  it   is  free. 

Mass  will  be  held  in  209  Commons 
at  11:00  a.m.  The  theme  will  be 
violence  as  opposed  to  non- 
violence. 

Ian  McN'air  will  discuss  his  ex- 
periences in  Ethiopia  last  summer 
at  a  Newman  club  supper  at  6:00 
p.m. 

The  Hippies  what  they  are  and 
what  they  are  trying  to  say  will 
be  discussed  by  Dr.  Irving  Block 
Ph.D.  professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Ihc  University  of  WesternOntario, 


sponsored  by  Hillel  and  Cong. 
Machzikei  Adas,  259  Murray  St. 
corner  of  King  Edward  at  8:30 
p.m.  admission  will  be  free  and 
refreshments  will  be  served. 

Tuesday  Jan.  27 

An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Rol- 
land  Proux  begins  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Tory  Building.  The  ex- 
hibition illustrates  a  topic  in  the 
Aesthetics  course  in  the  Philos- 
ODhy  Dept.  -  arts  as  revelation 
from  4  to  8  p.m. 

Tolkien  fans  are  urged  to  attend 
a  seminar  of  the  Lord  of  the 
Rings  in  560  Loeb  from  7-9  p.m. 

Journalism  220  will  have  a  TV 
show  in  509  Southam  at  1:00  and 
at  4:00  the  show  mil  be  on  Tele- 
violence  how  much  is  too  much? 

Exhibition  of  Children's  Art,  until 
February  17,  10  a^m.  to  4  p.m  , 
Monday  thro 

Monday  through  Friday.  Second 
Floor  Loeb  Lounge, 

Exhibition  -  Art  as  Revelation: 
A  project  for  Aesthetics,  until 
February  17,  8  a.m.  to  Midnight, 
excluding  Sundays,  Foyer,  H.M. 
Tory  Science  Building.  Rolland 
Proulx,  whose  work  will  be  fea- 
tured. 

Wednesday  Jan.  28 

The  YS  forum  presents  "Quebec; 
Towards  national  liberation"  with 
speaker  Victor  Raymond,  Montreal 
Ligues  des  Jeunes  Socialist  es 
leader.  241  loeb,  12:30. 

Lunch  gathering  and  discussion  of 
coming  big  prngiams,  sponsored 
by  Hillel  in  pater^on  hall  room 
220,  12;30.  Bring  your  lunch  and 
have  a  munch,  says  the  coming 
event  form  which  was  filled  out. 

Squid  coffeehouse  presents  ahoot- 
enanny  in  paterson  lounge,  second 
floor,  12:30  - 1:30,  featuring  Jamie 
Cameron,  Mike  Giles,  and  otherss 

Wednesday,  January  28 
Films:  "Fluid  Mixing"  and  "Vec- 
tor Kinematics"  part  of  an  ex- 
tended series  of  screenings  on 
engineering  andarchitectureprob- 
lems,  Room  256  Engineering 
Building.  12:30  p.m. 


Public  Lecture:  "The  Arctic  In- 
stitute of  North  America"  by  Brig- 
adier H.W.  Love  in  Room  A120 
Loeb  Building,  at  3:00  p.m. 

Thursday  Jan.  29 

Voung  socialists  present  the  third 
in  a  series  of  classes  on  social- 
ist theory.  At  8  p.m.  380  Frank 
St.  apt.  8,  David  Porter  will  lead 
a  class  on  The  Russian  Revolu- 
tion. For  information  call  235-2141 
or  232-1054. 

Thursday  meeting  of  the  Carleton 
women's  liberation  group.  243 
loeb,  12:30. 

Films  "From  Horse  Cart  to  Sub- 
way in  New  York  City",  "Like 
Rings  of  Water",  and  "Vectors", 
part  of  the  extended  series  of 
screenings  on  engineering  and 
architecture  problems,  Room  256 
Engineering  Building,  11:30  a.m. 

Friday  Jan.  30 

Public  Lecture  "Rumania",  by  Dr0 
Gabriel  Fischer,  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science  at  Acadia  Univer- 
sity, formerly  Professor  of  Diplo- 
matic History  and  Director  of 
Studies  at  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Relations  in  Bucharest. 
Third  in  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  Communist  States.  Theatre  A. 
8:00  p.m. 

Copies  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Minister  of  University  .Affairs 
and  the  Committee  on  Universitv 
Affairs  for  1968-69  are  available 
in  the  Information  Office,  Sixth 
Floor,  Administration  Building, 


Senate  last  week  approved 
February  1  as  the  last 
date  for  switches  in  sec- 
ond-term half  course  pro- 
grams. 

After  litfiedebatethesen- 
ate  approved  the  executive 
committee  proposal  with 
near-unanimity. 

Withdrawal  from  second- 
term  half  courses  will  be 
allowed  until  the  last  day 
of  classes,  accordingtoa 
senate  motion  of  December 
8,  196<L 


Residence  Sponsors 


Mardi  Gras" 


January  24,  1970 

9:00  p.m. 


Commons  Green  &  Purple  Rooms 


Featuring 


Whiskey  Howl  and  Marc  Tymes 

Couples  $5.00  Singles  $2.50 

Costumes  Encouraged 
Prizes  for: 

Most  Original  Most  Humorous  &  Most  Elegant  Costumes 
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THE  FUTURE  BUILDER 


What  is  it?  What  will  it  do  for  you?  How  does  it  work? 

BIB  stands  lor  Biographical  Inventory  Blank,  a  multiple-choice 
inventory  ol  auto-biographical  questions  relating  to  your  own  past 
experience.  The  BIB  is  about  you  and  your  career.  It  consists  of  a 
question  booklet  containing  520  questions  about  your  past,  and  an 
answer  booklet.  The  answer  booklet  contains  two  pages  which  re- 
semble an  expanded  application  lorm,  and  three  pages  of  item  op- 
tions lor  the  520  questions.  It  is  the  result  of  research  which  began 
thirty  years  ago.  when  psychologists  for  the  U.S.  Armed  Services 
lound  that  a  BIB  was  the  single  best  predictor  of  individual  behaviour 
and  occupational  success.  Recent  applications  have  included  in- 
tensive work  by  NASA  and  the  Peace  Corps. 

BIB  means  three  very  important  things  to  you. 
PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  REPORT 

By  completing  it  and  permitting  the  results  to  be  used  in  a  Canadian 
research  program,  you  will  obtain  a  personal,  confidential  counsel- 
ling report,  which  will  be  compiled  by  the  Human  Studies  Founda- 
tion and  mailed  directly  to  you.  This  report  will  compare  your  occu- 
pational interests  with  those  ot  persons  who  have  succeeded  in  the 
following  fields?  •  Human  Sciences  (eg.  psychologist)  •  Hard 
Sciences  (eg.  chemist)  •  Physical  Activity  (eg.  law  enforcement 
officer)  •  Social  Welfare  (eg.  social  worker)  •  Artistic-Literary 
(eg.  music  teacher)  •  Business  Detail  (eg.  banker)  •  Sales  (eg. 
real  estate  broker)  •  Verbal  (eg.  lawyer).  Depending  on  your  own 
results  you  may  also  receive  separate  advice  on  your  probabilities 
of  success  in  the  following  areas:  •  Agricultural  &  Outdoor  •  Tech- 
nical Sales  •  Scientific  Research  •  Scientific  Creativity  •  Gen- 
eral Engineering  •  Sales  Engineering  •  Research  Engineering 
•  Management  Effectiveness  •  Management  Level  •  Specializa- 
tion Level  •  Occupational  Level. 

This  service  costs  you  $5.00  which  is  remitted  to  the  Human  Studies 
Foundation  and  used  to  help  pay  tor  research. 


CAREER  SELECTION 

Provided  free  of  charge  to  you  by  Career  Assessment  Limited.  Staff 
psychologists  will  attempt  to  match  your  profiles  on  the  BIB  with 
the  actual  success  requirement  of  various  work  situations  (jobs). 
Whenever  this  occurs,  they  will  send  your  name  to  that  employer. 
He  receives  only  the  information  which  you  place  on  pages  2  &  3 
ol  the  answer  booklet.  No  person  except  yourself  receives  informa- 
tion as  to  your  BIB  results.  The  employer  will  likely  contact  you  in 
order  to  try  and  interest  you  in  the  position  Any  decision  regarding 
hiring  is  made  by  you  and  the  employer.  This  service  means  that  your 
BIB  acts  as  an  interview  on  paper,  an  interview  in  depth  which  por- 
trays your  inviduality  and  allows  Career  Assessment's  professional 
stall  to  suggest  career  opportunities.  Careers  which  are  likely  to 
provide  you  with  long  term  success  and  satisfaction 


SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT 

This  is  similar  to  Career  Selection,  but  is  tor  students  planning  to 
return  to  school  in  the  Fall.  It  allows  you  and  an  employer,  matched 
as  to  BIB  profiles  and  job  requirements,  lo  have  a  summer  to  look 
each  other  over  with  an  eye  to  a  permanent  position  after  graduation. 

For  the  lirsl  time  you  will  be  able  to  receive  an  impartial  appraisal 
of  your  real  interests  and  opportunities  lor  success.  It  will  be  based 
on  a  detailed  knowledge  ot  you,  as  outlined  by  your  responses  on  the 
BIB.  The  research  psychologists  will  take  stock  ol  you  according  to 
techniques  validated  extensively  in  industry  and  government. 


It  is  important  to  understand  the  realities  ol  a  |Ob  belore  you  take  it. 
The  decision  is  too  important  to  gamble.  You  no  longer  need  to  rely 
completely  on  company  interviewers  to  find  out  what  jobs  are  really 
like.  Career  Assessment's  professional  stall  will  provide  experienced 
insight  so  that  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  an  unsuitable  job. 

The  right  career  will  mean  happiness.  Happiness  could  be  a  better 
position,  quicker  advancement,  interesting  associates,  etc  The  right 
career  depends  on  the  right  decision  BIB  can  help  you  make  the 
right  decision  by  screening  job  opportunities  to  find  those  that  are 
suitable  for  you.  and  by  providing  you  with  candid  information  about 
your  possibilities  ol  success  in  certain  occupational  areas. 


This  is  how  BIB  works. 

You  buy  BIB  at  your  campus  bookstore. 

BIB  includes  a  question  booklet,  answer  booklet,  instructions  on 
how  to  fill  out  the  answer  booklet,  and  a  large  return  envelope. 
BIB  should  be  completed  in  a  quiet,  relaxed  atmosphere,  and  should 
be  given  the  attention  you  would  accord  any  important  matter 
There  is  no  time  limit  for  completion. 

Once  you  have  completed  BIB,  place  the  answer  booklet  in  the  return 
envelope  and  mail  it  to  the  Human  Studies  Foundation. 
If  you  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  Career  Assessment  Ltd.  during 
the  period  ot  Feb  10th-  March  1st,  then  your  BIB  must  be  post- 
marked no  later  than  Jan.  29th.  BIB's  received  later  will  not  be  eli- 
gible for  job  assistance  until  March  1st.  Your  counselling  report  will 
be  mailed  to  you  within  2  weeks  of  receipt  of  your  BIB. 
THE  NUTS  AND  BOLTS  OF  BIB 

1.  Upon  receipt,  your  BIB  is  sequentially  identified  to  provide  a  fail- 
safe cross  reference. 

2.  Pages  2  and  3  (expanded  application  form)  are  microfilmed  and 
made  into  microfiche  cards,  providing  instant  identification  and  re- 
production, as  well  as  complete  security. 

3.  Some  of  the  information  on  pages  2  and  3  is  entered  into  a  data 
bank. 

4.  Your  item  responses_.on  pages  4,  5  and  6  are  recorded  by  optical 
scanner  and  transposed  into  profiles  through  the  use  of  advanced 
computer  analyses. 

5.  Your  BIB  profiles  are  then  merged  with  the  information  in  the 
data  bank,  producing  a  detailed  picture  of  the  individual  that  is  you. 
Over  550  pieces  of  information  are  combined  into  a  meaningful  por- 
trait. 

6.  This  portrait  is  then  used  to  compile  your  personal  report  which  is 
mailed  to  you  directly. 

7.  If  you  have  requested  job  assistance,  then  the  psychologists  of 
Career  Assessment  will  match  your  portrait  with  work  situations. 
Whenever  success  is  highly  indicated,  your  name  and  the  information 
on  pages  2  and  3  only,  are  sent  to  the  employer.  It  is  then  up  to  the 
employer  to  contact  you  to  see  il  you  are  interested  in  the  position 
in  question. 

8.  Except  for  the  information  on  pages  2  and  3  (which  you  would 
ordinarily  give  on  an  application  form)  all  information  is  completely 
confidential 

Any  individual  assessment  or  prediction  made  on  the  basis  ol  BIB 
responses  may  be  partially  or  wholly  invalid.  It  is  nontheless  true  lhat 
the  large  majority  of  evaluations  are  substantially  correct. 
If  you  cannot  get  BIB  from  your  bookstore,  write  the 
Human  Studies  Foundation,  50  Prince  Arthur  Avenue, 
Toronto  180,  Ontario,  enclosing  $5.00. 

REMEMBER  JANUARY  29th 
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51  PRINCE  ARTHUR  AVENUE 
TORONTO  ONTARIO 
14161  964-7721  964-7725 


You  and  the 
occupational  oracle 
a  frightening  idea 


The  lull-page  ad  on  page  10  of  The  Carleton  this 
week  is  a  frightening  thing. 

The  Career  Assessment  Limited  group  which  bought 
the  ad  asks  students  to  fill  out  Biographical  In- 
ventors' Blank,  a  booklet  crammed  rath  "auto-bio- 
graphical" questions  designed  to  lay  your  life  out  in 
neat  rows  of  computer-digestible  numbers. 

Let's  let  one  of  the  group's  ads  explain  what  BIB 
will  do.  (From  The  Varsity,  January  16). 

"Once  you  have  completed  the  BIB,  and  returned  it 
to  the  Human  Studies  Foundation,  you  will  be  sent 
an  individual,  personal  counselling  report  based  upon 
your  responses.  The  compilation  of  this  report  in- 
volves advanced  computer  analyses  based  on  thirty 
years  of  research." 

"The  BIB  could  also  provide  you  with  profes- 
sionally selected  jobopportunities.  This  is  done  without 
charge  to  you  by  Career  Assessment  Ltd.  Our 

staff  of  psychologists  will  be  recommending  lists 
of  people  who  complete  the  BIB  to  various  Canadian 
employers.  The  recommendations  are  madeonlvafter 
careful  matching  of  job  specifications  to  BIB  pro- 
files have  been  completed  by  the  psychologists." 

It's  a  brave-new-world  sort  of  thing. 

Plug  yourself  into  a  computer  and  let  the  numbers 
decide  what  sort  of  life  you  are  best  suited  for 

That's  one  frightening  aspect  of  the  BIB  plan. 

Another  is  that  you  have  no  control  over  who  uses 
the  information  you  give  out. 

And  there's  no  guarantee  that  sending  off  yotir 
five  dollars  and  the  BIB  booklet  will  ever  do  you 
any  good.  "Any  individual  assessment  or  prediction 
made  on  the  basis  of  BIB  r esponses  mav  be  partially 
or  wholly  invalid,"  says  the  ad  in  today's  paper 

Read  the  ad  on  page  10  carefully. 

think  about  it  caref  ully. 

And  then,  if  you  really  need  to  be  told  wbat  sort 
of  person  you  are,  you  might  consider  the  whole 
concept. 

You'd  be  better  off  forgetting  about  it. 
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The  Campusbank  closes  in 
5  minutes  and  this  idiot's  got  to 
prove  himself! 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 

services  for  students  and  faculty. 

Visit  your  Campusbank 

banVamilSomerset  sts. "branch, 
j  c.  crourla^  manager 


Bank  of  Montreal 

Canada's  First  Bank 


lm-maker  speaks 

Money  hard 
to  get 

by  Rowan  Shirkie 

ley  is  the  key  to  making  films 
Canada,  according  to  Canadian 
a  director-producer  Alan  King. 
1  the  tragic  fact  is  what  money 
fe  is  available  is  hard  to  get 
is  misdirected. 

:">mpanied  by  Antoinette  Ed- 
*.  the  co-star  of  his  film 
Married  Couple,  King  spoke 
students  in  the  lower  Loeb 
<B  Wednesday. 

*  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp- 
™>  and  the  National  Film 
[nj  are  grossly  over-adminis- 
<*>,  lie  said.  "Instead  of  having 
man  to  say  'yes'  or  'no', 

said  'en  40  Say  m3ybe'''" 
*i"6  about  his  film  A  Married 
J™.  King  said  he  was  moti- 
™  ")  a  fascination  with  the  way 
"™e  mistreat  one  another, 
film  spontaneous 


was  a  completely  spon- 
ecord  of  the  emotional 


-P'ay  between  a  married  couple, 
!p  ca/e  the  Edwards. 
^  admits  that  the  Edwards 
C»n  teeauseoftheirflam- 
ini  wit'  but  insists  that 
•hi  ems  and  behaviour  re- 
's average  Canadian  middle- 

J'ook  own  direction 

and  Edwards  insisted 
did  not  make 
artificial  and  that 
iera  Week  of  adjustment  the 
ted   and   cameramen  were 

«irp",.that  *e  film  took  its 
„  ,!'°n,  and  further  stated 


,1?  camera 


aid 


not  attempt  to  push 


0MhaSizing  any  Particular 
abo  t  Edward's  marriage. 
Ma  tne  Pessimistic  tone 
that  -led  CouP'«  Ki"g  re" 

i_      't  had  nnf  hepn  mpant 


'la, 


'    y  the  romantic  image  of 


■la,,       ■"•  iuhiciikil  midge  ui 
R  iV.and  *at  "for  good  or 
nat  most  people  want.'" 


"THERE  WAS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  PALESTINIANS.  " 

"THEY  DID  NOT  EXIST" 

"There  was  no  such  thing  as  Palestinians ,  ..It  was  not  as  though  there  was  a  Palestinian  people  in  Palestine  considering 
itself  as  a  Palestinian  people  and  we  came  and  threw  them  out  and  took  their  country  away  from  them.  They  did  not  exist*'1 

Golda  Meir,  June  15, 1969 

"HOW  CAN  WE  RETURN  THE  OCCUPIED  TERRITORIES?  THERE  IS  NOBODY  TO  RETURN  THEM  TO." 

Golda  Meir  March  8  ,  1969. 


This  is  a  Palestinian . 


This  is  a  Palestinian . 


This  is  a  Palestinian . . . 


IF  ALIENS  WERE  TO  TAKE  YOUR  HOME  AND  YOU  BECAME 
A  REFUGEE  WOULD  YOU  FIGHT? 

ALIEN  ZIONISTS  TOOK  THE  PALESTINIANS'  HOMES. 
THE  PALESTINIANS  ARE  FIGHTING  BACK. 
SUPPORT  AL  FATEH,  THE  PALESTINE  NATIONAL  LIBERATION  MOVEMENT. 

This  is  a  paid  advertisement   
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Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


5  Culf  Oil  Cinadj  Ltd. 

Science  <W«th) 
Art.  (C.ojciphy) 

6  Cult  Oil  Cinada  Ltd 


Ontario  Public  Service 
Dept.  of  Energy  &  Rein 
(Geography  ell  yeara) 


Rooar  34  7  U 

SLWffia  jobs 


The  Placcwnr.  Office  I* 


in.-,  ap.-llcl 


i  for  the 


Co'ordtnator  of  Suncr  E^>loya«nt 

The  iDCclMful  candladatc  wtll  be  reaponilble  for 

co-ordinating  a  iubeet  enplcyment  service  in  Ottawa. 

Tlor:  JOtti  April  -  Aug.  15 

Salary  SI .580.00 

Anltlmt  to  Co- ordinal  or 

To  aaalaC  Che  co-ordlnator  In  carrying  out  hli 
dutlea      Sons  typing  1:  required. 
Tlmi    Hay  4th  •  J11I7  31m ti 
Salary  1975.00 


Preferance  will  be  given  to  th< 

French  and  Engllih 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  appllci 

Noon.  Jan.  10,  1970. 

Thli  coopetltlon  la  open  to  all 
Intonation  and  aipllcatl< 
■  1th  Federal  Governoent  Hany 
by  Placeaent  Office  Inlorrutl 
neath  the  Tory  Building  and  In 


t  Candldatei  who  have  knowledge  of  t 


All  die  aiminars  will  be  held  In  Rooa  309  Sou  than  Hall  between  1Z:1D  and 
2  p.m.    On  Thuriday,  January  29,  1970  a  repreteotatlve  of  the  Ontario 
Secondary  Sclmol  Teachers'  Federation  win  bt,  on  campus  to  anawor  any  411 
and  to  .ii.ru-.-.  teaching  In  the  province.     During  the  month  of  February  w 


In  addition,  undergraduate 
lould  attend  theie  aeolnara  Ir 
iking  qualify  then  lor  adslsil 


:ontenplotlng  1 
ferity  that  the 
icra  college. 


carieton  university 


concerts 


Carieton  University  presents  ''The  Manitoba  University 
Consort"  with  Christine  Mather.  Director,  on  Saturday. 
January  31.  1970.  The  concert  will  take  place  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre,  at  8:30  p.m.  Tickets  for  the  concert 
will  be  available  from:  The  Information  Office,  Carieton 
University.  231-3600.  Single  Non-Student  Concert  Ticket: 
S2.25.  Single  Student  Concert  Ticket:  $1.25.  Founded  in 
1963  by  Christine  Mather,  The  Manitoba  University  Consort 
specializes  in  music  of  the  twelfth  to  the  -eighteenth 
centuries.  To  achieve  historically  authentic  performance 
of  this  music,  it  is  essential  to  use  musical  instruments 
of  the  period  of  the  composition.  The  consort  is  composed 
of  five  instrumentalists  and  two  vocalists  -  a  soprano 
and  tenor.  It  was  last  heard  in  Ottawa  in  concert  at  the 
opening  festival  of  the  National  Arts  Centre. 

ART  EXHIBITIONS 

Exhibition  of  Children's  Art,  from  January  27  to  February 
17.  open  from  10:00  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  Monday  through  Friday, 
closed  Saturday  and  Sunday.  Location  2nd  floor  Loeb 
Building,  lounge  level  foyer,  open  to  public,  admission 
free. 

Department  of  Art  presents  Art  as  Revelation:  A  Project 
for  Aesthetics.  Foyer  Tory  Building,  January  27  to  Feb- 
ruary 17,  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.  excluding  Sundays. 


Stevenson 


NUG,  NUG,  NljQ 
P«ity,  parity,  p 


There's  this  sociology  course,  you 
know?  Its  held  in  this  big  theatre, 
you  know,  Theatre  A?  So,  I  mean, 
there  are  300  kids  in  there,  give 
or  take  a  few.  I  mean,  really 
a  lot  of  kids. 

So  what  about  these  kids?  Well, 
they  wanted  to  take  this  course  in 
"social  problems"  -  that's  when 
a  bunch  of  people  have  had  this 
real  bad  trip  laid  on  them  -  like 
poverty  or  war  or  blacks  versus 
whites  or  stuff  like  that.  The 
things  thatgovernments  always  say 
they're  going  to  find  a  "just  so- 
ciety" underneath  of,  you  know? 

Well  anyhow,  these  kids  came 
looking  for  that  kind  of  stuff,  tike, 
they're  probably  the  concerned 
ones,  the  humanitarians,  maybe 
a  few  action  freaks  an'  that.  The 
fixers. 

So  what  did  they  find  when  they 
got  there?  Stuff  about  churches 
and  "the  division  of  labour"  and 

'plausibility  structures  "and 
ecumenicalism  and  other  stuff. 
Well  I  mean,  that's  okay  I  sup- 
Dose,  you  know,  if  you're  inter- 


ested In  it  and  everything,  but 
they  were  kind  of  pissed  off.  But, 
what  the  hell,  the  guy  doing  it 
was  kind  of  okay,  like  interested 
in  them  and  giving  them  take-home 
exams  and  things,  and  I  think  the 
books  were  kinda  interesting  too. 
So,  they  grumbled  and  bitched 
among  themselves,  but  that  was 
about  as  far  as  it  went.  I  mean, 
what  can  you  do? 
So,  they  came  back  after  Christ- 
mas and  what  do  you  think?  There 
was  a  different  guy,  and  he  was 
talking  about  "pattern  variables" 
and  "societal  universals",  and 
reading  aloud  from  books,  and  I 
don't  even  know  what  else.  But 
there  were  no  people  in  anything 
he  said,  no  honest-to-god  people 
in  that  sociology  course  in  "so- 
cial problems".  It  was  a  real 
bummer,  you  know?  Like  what  it 
was,  was  a  real  case  of  false 
advertising.  Sure,  he  was  a  nice 
man  and  everything,  but  that's 
really  no  excuse.  I  mean,  people 
just  can't  keep  on  doing  that  kind 


of  thing  to  other  people. 
Okay  then,  what  did  the 
Three   hundred   mad  kinds  ^ 
really  do  something.  ^ 
Like  burn  down  Theatre  A 
Well,  okay,  maybe  not 
What  then? 
Go  and  tell  him  his  course  cm 
Well,   like  he  probabh 
that  already.  But  he's  doir> 
he  can  do,  and  what  the  m 
the  7th  floor  said  he  could  m 
Why  should  he  change?  Hour  * 
he  change?  °* 

Did  you  say,  who's  this  7th 
gang?  You  know,  those  guys 
Loeb  building,  those  guyS 
soc  department  that  plan  coiJ 
and  talk  about  stuff  like  t? 
mean,  they  did  that.  They're 
sponsible. 
Well,  let's  get  them. 
Who  can  get  them?  Who  can  en 


you  4 


talk  to  them?  And  if 
talk  to  them,  what's  to  say  ^ 
would  listen? 
NUG,  NUG  NUG. 
Parity,  parity,  parity. 


Arts  tower  disturbs  faculty 


by  Elizabeth  Kimmerly 

Carieton  professors  are  worried 
about  the  appearanceof  the  contro- 
versial Arts  I  tower  now  being 
erected  on  the  quad. 

Christopher  Levenson,  from  the 
English  department  in  a  letter  in 
last  week's  Carieton  wrote, 
"...  the  university,  including  most 
of  the  faculty,  has  been  conned  into 
accepting  a  building  that  most  of 
us  would  not  want  anywhere  on 
campus  and  certainly  not  where  it 
will  be," 

He  charges  that  the  user's  sub- 
committee hardly  ever  met  and  that 
the  building  is  too  tall  for  the 
skyline. 

Most  professors  felt  the  first 
.charge  to  be  true  and  had  heard 
murmurings  among  other  faculty 
about  both  the  presentation  and 
the  aesthetic  aspects  of  the 
building. 

"I  haven't  heard  anybody  say 
anything  good,"  said  english  pro- 
fessor James  Wilcox.  He  wondered 
if  having  the  english  department 
on  the  18th.  19th  and  20th  floors 
wouldn't  make  it  difficult  to  get 
to  classes  and  discourage  student- 
faculty  interviews. 

G.S.  Couse,  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, remembers  that  the  matter 
came  up  at  a  meeting.  He  feels 
that  the  design  should  be  left  to 
the  experts  but  said  he  was  "rather 
disturbed"  by  the  pictures  he  had 
seen. 

Elwood  of  History  and  Carmen 
Cumming  of  Journalism,  agreed 
with  Mr.  Couse  that  design  should 


Frost 

damage 

repaired 

Photo  story  by  Mark  Fawcett 

Those  of  you  who  have  braved 
the  cold  to  venture  out  onto  the 
quad,  may  have  wondered  at  the 
workmen  who  are  industriously 
tearing  up  the  edge  of  the  walk 
by  Patterson  Hall.  After  all,  isn't 
the  Arts  I  tower  supposed  to  be 
on  the  other  side? 
These  cold  workers  are  simply 
repairing  the  ravages  of  winter. 
The  walk's  foundation  stones  have 
been  severely  displaced  by  frost 
and  ice  along  the  edges  and  have 
to  be  replaced. 

Unfortunately,  the  university's 
budget  does  not  allow  the  Planning 
and  Construction  Department  to 
correct  the  camber  of  the  walk- 
way. Students  will  just  have  to 
continue  to  wade  through  the  inches 
deep  puddles  that  accumulate  in 
the  center  during  the  spring  thaws. 


be  left  to  the  architects.  Prof. 
Elwood  remembers  faculty  - 
planned  buildings  at  other  cam- 
puses which  he  described  as 
"abortions". 

Mr.  Cumming  deplored  the  quad 
being  disturbed  by  the  22  -  storey 


building. 

W.M.  Fraser,  of  French,  is  is 
chairman  of  the  Language  Ubor 
tories  Committee.  He  said  a 
consultation  had  been  good  in  h 
case  and  the  design  had  be 
changed  somewhat  for  the  langi? 
laboratories  to  make  them  mi 
workable  than  thearchitect'sori 
inal  plan.  He  said  the  ma 
problems  were  money  and  spai 
Professor  Fraser  agreed  i 
Professor  Levenson  abouttheae 
thetics  of  the  tower.  He  said  tbe 
was  need  for  a  focal  point,! 
thought  22  stories  was  too  mm 
He  pointed  out  that  the  tower « 
twice  the  height  of  Glengai 
Tower,  now  the  tallest  bulMi 
on  campus.  He  enjoys  the  pres 
view  from  the  parapet  and  wondt 
if  he  will  be  able  to  use  I 
"see-through"  area  as  therei 
no  ramps  planned  which  i 
accommodate  his  wheelchair. 

Generally  speaking,  facultymfl 
bers  did  not  feel  that  they! 
enough  expertise  to  criticise  i 
archetects  and  said  they  knewj 
little  about  the  building  dur 
its  planning  stages  to  sayiffacf 
had  been  consulted  enough. 
But  they  do  agree  that  Car 
ton  may  be,  in  Prof.  Fras* 
words,  "stuck  with  a  great1 
purple  elephant." 


\  breakthrough  for  the  woman's  liberation  front  at  Carleton.  .  .  . 
in  au  ladies  night  for  the  blushing  young  beauties  in  residence 
it  Honest  John's  in  the  commons.  Happy  hour  it  was  labelled,  and 
appy  hour  it  was  as  the  young  demoiselles  cavorted  and  imbibed. 

Admin  guards  res 

HALIFAX  (CUP)  -  The  administration  of  St.  Mary's  university  has 
laften  the  offensive  in  a  two-month  battle  over  residence  regulations 
iere,  by  announcing  a  policy  which  would  place  guards  at  residence 
loors  and  institute  harsher  penalties  for  rule- breakers. 
St,  Mary's  students  claim  the  move  is  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
jtudents  who  temporarily  overturned  administration  regulations 
ast  November,  claiming  the  right  to  establish  their  own  rules. 
Administration  officials  refused  to  comment  on  the  new  policy, 
vhich  was  revealed  to  residents  in  a  letter  delivered  during  the 
;hristmas  holidays. 

Campus  security  guards  are  already  used  to  enforce  women's 
esidence  curfews  at  Waterloo  Lutheran  University,  a  private  church- 
iperated  institution  in  Ontario. 

Appeals  for  creators 

Five  part-time  Carleton  students  who  have  started  a  boutique 
are  seeking  students  and  Ottawa  residents  who  '  can  make  things." 

The  group,  which  has  taken  over  the  Magic  Box  boutique  next  to 
the  Mayfair  theatre  at  1072  Bank,  wants  to  sell  only  hand-made 
items  from  the  area,  says  co-owner  Ken  Hutchinson. 

"Right  now  we  have  earrings,  candles,  dresses  and  kaftans  made 
by  students  and  housewives,  but  there's  still  lots  of  room  for 
articles  made  by  any  skilled  people." 

Hutchinson  is  also  working  on  two  other  projects  he  says  Ottawa 
badly  needs  -  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  an  all-night  coffee  house 
downtown,  and  seeking  students  who  want  to  help  set  these  up. 

Others  involved  in  the  boutique  are  Maria  Devine,  Chris  Hardy. 
Bob  Vye,  and  Alan  Dean. 


carleton  university 


public  lectures 


The  Department  of  Geography  presents  "And  The  Rains 
Came"  by  Professor  Stanley  Gregory,  on  Thursday.  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1970,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Theatre  A.  Professor  Gregory 
received  his  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of  London.  Form- 
erly Senior  Lecturer  in  Geography  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool,  he  now  has  the  Senior  Chair  in  Geography  at 
the  University  of  Sheffield.  He  has  been  Visiting  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Ottawa.  He  is  the  author  of  mono- 
graphs and  papers  on  Africa  and  climatology.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  basic  methodological  text  STATISTIC  A  L  METH- 
ODS AND  THE  GEOGRAPHER,  published  in  1963.  His 
major  interests  lie  in  West  Africa. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
Present  ''Rumania"  by  Professor  G.  Fisher,  Acadia  Uni- 
versity. The  third  lecture  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series 
The  Communist  States  in  Disarray".  The  lecture  will 
««e  place  on  Friday,  January  30,  1970,  in  Theatre  A 
at  8:00  p.m. 

P°ETRY  READING 

T|«  Department  of  English  presents  a  second  poetry 
fading  by  Ron  Loewinsohn  on  February  19,  1970.  This 
Poetry  reading  will  take  place  in  Room  230.  Mackenzie 
"Hiding  at  8:00  p.m.  Mr.  Blaser  is  presently  teaching 
f-n«lish  at  Simon  Fraser  University.  He  is  the  editor 
™  'he  Pacific  Nation  and  the  author  of  three  books  of 
Poems:  The  Moth  Poem  (1964)  Us  Chimeres  C1965)  and 
(1968).  He  is  currently  editing  the  Works  of  Jack 
Weer  for  Harcourt  Brace. 
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PARKING 

Parking  gates  on  Lots  3  and  5  will  be  activated  on  February  2nd, 
1970.  Permit  holders  for  these  lots,  who  have  not  secured  their 
access  cards,  may  do  so  at  the  Traffic  Section  counter,  2nd  level 
foyer,  Administration  Building.  Proof  of  permit  purchase  would  ex- 
pedite the  issuance  of  these  cards. 

R9  AREA  -  Levels  1  -  1A  -  2  and  2A  (Reserved 

,rn  ,   spaces  numbered) 

N3  AREA  -  Levels  3  -  3A  -  4  and  4A 

N5  AREA  -  Levels  5  and  5A 

Permit  holders  of  N6  and  N7  areas  may  park  in  the  N5  area  until 
N6  and  N7  are  ready  for  occupancy. 

Visitor  Parking  in  the  Garage  will  be  provided  in  any  available 
space  above  level  2A.  Pay  rates  are  the  same  as  in  Nl  and  will  be 
in  effect  as  soon  as  the  gates  are  installed  and  activated. 


graduate  school 
in  1970? 

If  you  are  eligible  for  an 

ONTARIO 

GRADUATE 
FELLOWSHIP 

(and  are  planning  to  apply) 

the  FINAL  DEADLINE  is 

FEBRUARY  16th! 


Residence  Fellowships 

Residence  Fellowships  for  men  and  women  are  available  at  Carleton  University  for  the 
academic  term  1970— 71. 

QUALIFICATIONS 

Applications  are  particularly  invited  from  graduate  and  senior  undergraduate  students 
with  good  academic  standing. 

REMUNERATION 

Senior  Residence  Fellow   accommodation  and  meals 

(one  in  each  residence  house)  plus  a  stipend  of  $200 

Residence  Fellow  accommodation  and  meals 

Interested  candidates  should  obtain  application  form  from:  Dr.  A.M.  Beattie,  Provost 
of  Residences,  1231  Colonel  By  Drive,  Ottawa  I,  Ontario  (231-3611).  Completed 
application  forms  must  be  returned  to  the  above  address  before  February  28,  1970. 
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Experienced  Guitarists 
need 

female  folk  voice 

Rick  -  828-8746 


January  23  and  24 

ED  HONEYWELL 

flamenco  and 
classical  guitar 

January  29,30.31 

FOX  WATSON 

6/ue  grass  banjo 
HOOT  SUNDAY 
164  LAURIER  ST.  W. 


Jan.  20  •  25 


the  trevor  payoe 

afro  soul  revue 
week  days  and  sun. 
8  and  10  p.m. 
W.  and  sat. 
8,  10  and  12  p.m. 

jan.  27  -  feb.  1 


.1 


dion 

concerts  ■  8  and  10  pjn. 


le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 
233-0712 


every  monday  -  bill  Stevenson 


Otley  In  the  grand  old  English  satiric  tradition 

Otley  enjoyably  spoofs  spies 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


Gerald  Arthur  "homeless  bones" 
Otley  is  a  rather  lovablebloke  who 
makes  a  living  stealing,  pawning 
and  sleeping  around  Portobello 
Road  and  other  colorful  London 
environs. 

One  Saturday  evening  a  friend  he 
is  visiting  is  murdered  (read  ex- 
ecuted) and  Otley  wakes  up  Mon- 
day morning  at  the  noisy  end  of 
a  runway.  When  he  finds  out  it's 
Monday,  he  is  quite  angry  at  hav- 
ing missed  Sunday,  You  see,  Sun- 
day is  the  day  he  plays  soccer 
and  now  he's  missed  the  game 
(in  his  absence  the  team  Iostl0-1). 
You  see,  don't  you,  it's  a  comedy? 


All  that  is  quite  important  but 
irrelevant  to  the  story.  On  account 
of  his  friend's  death,  however, 
Otley  has  become  involved  with 
spies,  government  espionage,  pro- 
fessional killers  and  severalother 
bewildering  yet  attractive  things 
like  Romy  Schneider. 

not  quite  as  enjoyable 

It  takes  most  of  the  picture  lor 
Otley  and  the  audience  to  figure 
out  just  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing and  whom  is  on  who's  side 
before  Otley  returns  to  his  layabout 
life.  But  of  course  the  whole  thing 
is  a  spoof  and  has  been  done  be- 
fore. Not  quite  as  enjoyable  how- 
ever. 

There's  a  few  precious  moments. 
Like  the  mysterious  briefcase  that 


comes  in  the  night  to  Otley  while 
he's  making  like  Bond  in  a  health 
spa.  It's  contents  are  carefully 
removed,  unwrapped  and  revealed 
to  be  fish  and  chips  for  our  hero 
who's  been  starving  on  health  feed 
for  days.  And  above  all,  the  fre- 
quent touches  of  that  beautiful 
British  unflappability  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  so  unflappable  about. 
Tom  Courtenay  is  an  excellent 
obfuscated  Otley  and  there's  ex- 
cellent support  from  the  likes  of 
James  Villiers  and  FreddieJones. 
Solid  direction  comes  from  Dick 
Clement  who  co-scripted  with  Ian 
La  Frenais. 

There's  two  hours  of  Alan  Bates 
suffering  in  drab  color  in  The  Fix- 
er. Unfortunately  the  audience  par- 


takes of  all  the  pain,  blew 
privation  and  sad  reality 
too. 

However,  let's  look  at  the 
side  of  things.  Alan  Bates  ^ 
very  good,  perhaps  evenari'° 
cellent  sufferer.  Just  look  at  ; 
the  lousy  sufferers  around  vn  41 
compare  acting  abilities  s  ^ 
time.  But  then  again,  Bates?* 
professional. 

As  Yakov  Bok,  a  Jewish  dm 
fixer  who  reads  Spinoza  hT?* 
spare  time,  Bates  is  very  3 
albeit  unbelievable.  Not  that 
happens  to  him  is  unbelieva!?1 
it  happened  and  probably  stuff 
pens  and  worse. 

It's  just  that  the  theme  of  mana 
inhumanity  to  his  fellow  man  arm1 
Semitism  being  one  of  the 
obvious  examples,  and  the  trim!!! 
of  the  impotent  andpassivelysyj 
born  individual  over  it  hasbei 
so  much  box-office  blah. 

Funny  thing  about  it  though 
that  The  Fixer  is  a  box  ( 
success.  As  David  Warner  a 
someplace  in  the  movie  in  a  con 
pletely  different  context  (J 
maybe  not),  "the  trouble  ' 
human  nature."  And  that's  enou 
to  show  why  the  film  was  ej 
made. 

Direction  by  John  Frankenheinu 
is  sluggish  but  has  the  occasion 
flash  of  life  and  Dalton  Trum 
is  responsible  for  the  script  fm 
Bernard  Malamud's  novel.  Rath< 
wordy  but  it  has  welcome  touchi 
of  frankness.  Included  in  a  rattn 
incongruous  cast  are  Dirk  Bj 
garde,  Ian  Holm,  Hugh  Griffith 
Elizabeth  Hartman. 


'Mil. 

sa, 


Kinks  and  Arthur  astound  lyrically,  musically 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Actually,  I  don't  quite  know  what 
to  say  about  the  new  Kinks'  al- 
bum, Arthur. 

First  of  all,  I  might  as  well 
say  it's  great  -  one  of  the  best 
albums  I've  heard  all  year. 

Furthermore,  unlike  most  of  the 
albums  I've  reviewed,  it  isn't  just 
good  in  fits  and  starts;  the  music 
and  lyrics  are  of  a  consistently 
high  quality  throughout. 

Finally,  the  Kinks  have  something 
to  say  and.  they  say  it  well.  Or  at 
least  Ray  Davies,  who  wrote  all 
the  songs,  says  it  well. 

In  any  event,  Davies  pulls  it  off 
lyrically  and  the  music  is  versa- 
tile, appropriate  and  thoroughly 
incapable  of  being  labelled.  But 
who  needs  labels  anyway  -  listen 
to  the  album  and  make  up  your 
own  mind  what  kind  of  music  it 
is. 

Thematieally,  the  album  could 
probably  be  put  in  to  the  ''social 
comment"  category  (much  as  I 
hate  to  say  that,  since  so  many 
albums  now  belong  to  this  cate- 
gory and  the  whole  business  is 
rapidly  becoming  insufferably 
overdone.) 

Most  of  the  songs  deal  with  the 
failure  of  the  Horatio  Algier  ethic. 
The  point  Davies  makes  is  notthat 
the  hard  work-suffer-struggle 
routine  is  wrong,  but  that  the 
result  of  it  -  the  split  level  sub- 


Carleton  University 
Students  Council  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 


Friday,  March  20,  1970 
Reception  7:30  p.m. 
Black  Tie 


urban  house,  the  two-car  garage 
and  the  social  pretentions  that  go 
with  them- are  worthless-  This  is 
the  premise  behind  "Brain- 
washed", "Shangri-la"  and  "Ar- 
thur". The  last  song  is  a  sym- 
pathetic (some  might  even  say 
patronizing)  view  of  whatthegroup 
obviously  regards  as  the  pastgen- 
erations'  failure:  "How  is  your 
life  and  your  Shangri-la/And  your 
long  lost  land  of  hallelujah/And 
your  hope  and  glory  has  passed 
you  by/Can't  you  see  what  the 
world  is  doing  to  ya/And  now  we 
see  your  children/Sailing  off  in 
the  setting  sun/To  a  new  horizon/ 
Where  there's  plenty  for  every- 
one." 

There  is  also  a  strong  anti- 
war element  to  the  album,  al- 
though not  directed  specifically 
at  Viet  Nam.  "Yes  Sir,  No  Sir" 
is  an  incisive  indictment  of  the 
rationale  of  military  authority  and 
what  it  can  do  to  a  person:  "Let 
them  feel  that  they're  importantto 
the  cause/But  let  them  know  that 
they're  fighting  for  their  homes/ 
Just  be  sure  that  they're  contribu- 
ting their  all/Give  the  scum  a  gun 
and  make  the  bugger  fight/And  be 
sure  to  have  deserters  shot  on 
sight/If  he  dies,  we'll  sendamedal 
to  his  wife."  But  that,  surpris- 
ingly, is  not  the  most  chiULngaspect 
of  the  song.  This  is:  '  Yes,  sir, 
No  sir.  Please  let  me  die  sir." 

Interestingly  enough,  the  group 
seems  prepared  to  give  equal  time 
to  the  "just  war"  concept  that 


still  pervades  many  views  of  the 
second  World  War.  "Mr.  Church- 
ill Says"  may  be  a  parody,  but  I 
rather  doubt  it.  It  seems  to  be 
surprisingly  neutral,  leaving  it 
to  the  listener  to  determine  for 
himself  how  we  will  judge  the 
events  and  people  involved  in  that 
conflict. 

The  song  "Australia"  is  in  a 
class  by  itself.  It  is  a  very  clever 
put-on  of  a  faintly  chauvanistic 


Horatio- Algier- type  song  from 
few  years  back,  called  "  America' 
In  all,  a  delightful  album.  U 
only  complaint  is  that  the  instn 
mental  track  is  sometimes  com 
terproductive  because  it  droia 
out  the  group's  somewhat  halts 
vocals.  Those  vocals  by  the  h 
tend  to  be  a  little  strained  I 
places.  Thegroupmembersaren 
as  good  singers  as  they  are  mm 
cians  and  songwriters. 


Madison  Avenue  essay 


PUTNEY  SWOP 


by  Barrie  Young 


OPUS 


The  black  revolution  is  here.  Her- 
alded by  the  prophet  Stokely  Car- 
michel,  "We'll  have  quality  the 
day  we  have  a  black  mafia";  her- 
alded by  the  prophet  John  Lennon, 
"We  have  to  make  use  of  Mad- 
ison Avenue  techniques  to  pro- 
mote our  message  (Sex  for  Peace?) 
-  the  revolution  has  come. 
Putney  Swop  makes  one  think  of 
Easy  Rider.  Both  are  amateurish 
and  pretentious.  But  both  are  frank 
allegories  of  the  immediate  rev- 
olution. Putney  Swope  however  is 
a  far  better  movie  than  Easy 
Rider.  Symbolism  (the  movie  is 
shot  in  black  and  white,  the  com- 
mercials in  color)  adds  to  rath- 
er than  obfuscates  the  message. 
Surrealism,  when  used,  is  used 


sparingly  (as  opposed  to  the  acD 
ic  excess  of  Easy  Rider)  to  sho 
through  example  the  surreal  wofl 
of  Madison  Avenue. 

The  milieu  of  Madison  Avenue! 
spring-board  and  then  microcW 
of  the  black  revolution  is  W 
politically  believable  and  literaj 
effective  as  a  metaphor  for 
Establishment".  The  corrupts 
the  revolution,  complete  with ntf 
apocalypse  is  the  only  really 
segment  of  the  movie  -  and  »' 
only  weak  because  it  is  expect 

Putney  Swope  is  a  complex  fu» 
even  though  its  moral  (power  <J 
rupts)  is  simple.  Anyone  whocj 
siders  himself  a  revolutionary" 
learn  a  lot  from  this  movie.  J 
anyone  at  all  will  appreciate'' 
movie  as  an  excellent  essaj' 
Madison  Avenue  and  societJ 
general,  where  "truth  and 
are  in  reality,  shuck  and  souie* 
ness. 


Nev  Wells  not  totally  sincere 


by  Mike  Giles 


Nev  Wells  has  two  sides  to  his 
performance;  his  good  side  and 
the  side  he  shows  in  his  per- 
formance. He  is  strong  vocally 
and  instrumentally,  but  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  Opus  last  week 
seemed  to  lack  the  extra  effort 
that  marks  a  truely  great  artist. 


He  is  potentially  a  very  good 
guitarist  but  he  isn't  trying  hard 
enough  at  what  he  can  obviously 
do.  His  selection  of  songs  con- 
tained some  dandy  runs  and  guitar 
leads,  but  he  made  only  a  min- 
imal effort  to  scrape  through  them. 
He  knows  what  he  is  playing  and 
could  do  it  well  if  he  only,  tried 
harder.  This  slip-shod  pick- 
ing gave  most  of  his  songs  a 
rather  rough  and  amateur  sound. 


INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


Tfie  Closest  Theatre  to  Corleton  University 

Today  and  Saturday 

"THE  FIXER" 

Alan  Botes   Elizabeth  Hartman 
2nd  Feature  OTLEY  -  Tom  Courtnay 
ADULT  ENTERTAINM 

MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 

Romy  Schneider 

Monday  -  April  Fools  -  Lack  Lemmon  -  Adult 
"Before  Winter  Comes"  -  David  Niven  All  Color 

Wells  doesn't  dwell  llSha^J 
his  guitar  though.  He  comes* 
hard  on  the  strings  and  a1  * 
I  almost  felt  that  he  w»s  Z 
haps  beating  a  little  too  ^ 
unnecessary  hell  out  of  his"? 
menu  However,  it  was  e"rjj 
in  getting  his  audience  wl»Lj 
and  as  a  balance  for  his 
voice,  ^ 
Vocally  he  is  also  verj '  Sj'j 
well  controlled  andlistenaW^,, 
i  free  natural  style.  Bu'  | 
again  he  could  try  har°,ilrf 
seems  uninspired  with  verc 
feeling  for  the  lyrics  an" 
song. 

If  Wells  would  forget,  »',, 
partly,  about  what  his 
wants  and  do  the  songs  », 
really  believes  in,  he 
doubtedly  try  harder  atthefl^  „ 
the  audience  would  see  J1' 
good  he  can  be  in  his 
moments. 


tigJZ- Montreal 

ice  Ravens 

•       by  Tom  Stetritt 

weekend  the  Ravens  were 
Ws'    road  for  games  against 
Teal  a"d  McGU1-  Tne  best 
,n  -ould  salvage  from  the  two 
they  c  t  ^5  a  tie  on  Saturday 
(VLi  McGill. 

^Vv  night  in  Montreal  the  Ra- 
fr  suffered  their  first  set-back 
>"s  vear,  when  the  Carabins 
'  Sled  them  7-5.  The  Birds  just 
n't  up  for  the  game  and  lack 

"/Sating  and  petty  mistakes  cost 

.  *  the  game. 

"!?  wasn't  until  the  third  period 
1 1  the  Ravens  started  to  move 
"Thy  that  time  it  was  already 
late.  Tney  were  down  5-1 
ine  into  the  period  and  managed 
„  outscore  their  opponents  4-2, 
„st  falling  short. 

rive  Ravens  figured  in  the  scor- 

"  JuT1  WUson,  Bill  Earle,  Tom 
»rkely,  Jonn  Hes'oP  and  Wayne 
aLley  each  scored  once. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a  fired  up 
McGill  team  played  the  Ravens 
w  even  terms  throughout  and  came 
m  with  a  4-4  tie.  The  night  before 
jcGill  had  been  thumped  8-1  at 
he  hands  of  Ottawa  U. 

Curly  Gordon  notched  two  goals 


must  make  comeback 


for  the  Ravens  while  Bill  McDon- 
nell and  Tom  Barkley  tallied  once. 
John  Lee  played  a  strong  game 
in  goal  for  the  Ravens. 

***** 

Wayne  Small  didn't  make  the 
weekend  trip  with  the  team.  Aca- 
demic pressures  have  forced  him 
to  hang  up  the  blades,  but  it  is 
not  known  whether  his  retire- 
ment will  be  of  a  temporary  or 
permanent  nature.  Nonetheless, 
his  absence  was  sorely  felt  on 
the  weekend.  Steve  Wormith  is 
the  latest  Raven  casualty.  Steve 
suffered  a  broken  ankle  last  week 
and  will  be  lost  for  a  minimum 
of  three  weeks. 

*      *      *      *  * 

Many  loyal  Carleton  supporters 
have  been  questionning  the  status 
of  Derek  Holmes  and  Jim  Keon 
who  have  played  exhibition  games 
with  the  Ravens  as  of  late.  Holmes 
has  been  ruled  ineligible  for  aca- 
demic reasons  and  has  been  play- 
ing recently  with  a  Syracuse  team. 
Keon  was  eligible  at  the  start  of 
the  season  but  elected  to  call  it 
quits  and  pursue  a  paying  con- 
tract at  Syracuse.  This  automati- 


O.Q.A.A.  EASTERN  DIVISION  STANDINGS 


GP. 

W. 

L. 

T. 

GF. 

GA. 

PTS. 

Ottawa 

6 

5 

1 

0 

28 

20 

10 

Montreal 

7 

5 

2 

0 

38 

25 

10 

Laval 

9 

5 

4 

0 

34 

31 

10 

Carleton 

6 

4 

1 

1 

41 

16 

9 

McGill 

8 

1 

6 

1 

23 

37 

3 

Queen's 

8 

1 

7 

0 

16 

51 

2 

C.LA.L.  NATIONAL 
HOCKEY  RANKINGS 

1.  Waterloo 

2.  Alberta 

3.  Toronto 

4.  Loyola 

5.  St.  Marys 

6.  U.B.C. 

7.  Carleton 

8.  Laurentian 

9.  Sherbrooke 

10.  Calgary 

(First  time  in  Carleton's 
history  that  the  Ravens  have 
been  ranked  by  the  C.I. A.  U.) 


Robin  Basiketball-VoUey  ball 
Tournament  this  weekend, 
Carleton  gym. 


swimming 

Co-ed  novelty  meet  Wed., 
Jan.  28-10.15  to  11.15  p.m. 

Brewer  Pool. 

***** 
Fencing  tournament,  Carleton 
GVm,  Sat.,  &  Sun.  Jan.  23,  24. 
***** 
Ski  meet  Fri.,  Jan.,  23 
&  Sat.,  Jan.  24. 


RAVEN 
OF  THE  WEEK 
DAVE  MED  HURST 


Robins  post  victories 


by  Sue  Howe 

II?!  wee,lend,  the  Carleton  Robins 
=«sketball  team  made  a  great 
Mowing  against  Sir  George  Wil- 
"">s,  defeating  them  42-29. 
^narlotte  Bigelow  and  Nancy 
[.  ^h^y  were  the  high  scorers 
>arleton,  with  15  and  lOpoints 
«pectively.  They  had  excellent 

<ffsive  help  from  Players  like 
thp]      Demers  and  maintained 

Telr  first  place  position. 
sui>    Volleyball  Robins  were  also 
tasv  iSful  on  Saturday,  with  an 
fro*,  o     victory  over  the  team 

A™  **•  George,  which  defaulted. 
24  f  weekend,  January  23  and 
K0' ™ore  will  be  an  Invitational 
'eyhan  obin  Tournament  in  vol- 
ta{T?u  and  basketball.  The  teams 
Oj '"6  Part  are  McMaster,  Guelph, 
Siitt  ,U-'  Carleton  and  Warren 
•Suah,uns  Basketball  All-Stars. 
l^jPn  and  McMaster  are  the  top 
arw  ?Ltrom  the  W.I.A.U.  league, 


In  the  Carleton  gym  on  Friday. 
January  23  at  6:00  p.m.  Carleton 
plays  Guelph  in  volleyball.  At  7:30 
p.m.  Carleton  plays  McMaster  in 
basketball,  and  Ottawa  U.  in 
volleyball. 

On  Saturday.  January  24.  the 
games  will  be  played  in  the  High- 
land Park  High  School  gym.  on 
Broadview  Ave.  At  9:00  a.m.  the 
Carleton  Robins  meet  Guelph  in 
basketball  play.  At  12  noon  Carl- 
eton plays  McMaster  in  volley- 
ball, and  at  3:30  p.m.  the  Basket- 
ball Robins  meet  the  city  All- 
Stars.  This  should  be  a  great 
tournament.  Try  and  make  it  out 
to  some  of  the  games. 

***** 

If  you  feel  like  playing  volley- 
ball, there's  Co-Ed  volleyball  in 
the  gym  on  January  27  from  9:00 
to  11:00  p.m.  Come  with  your  own 
team,  or  join  one  when  you  get 
there.  This  is  for  any  guys  or 
girls  who  are  interested  and  it 
should  be  a  lot  of  fun. 


cally  leaves  him  ineligible  for 
further  university  play. 
***** 

With  their  loss  and  tie  on  the 
weekend,  the  Ravens  were  left  with 
a  total  of  nine  points  on  the  sea- 
son. Grouped  in  first  place  with 
ten  points  are  Ottawa  U,  Montreal 
and  Laval.  If  the  Ravens  are  going 
to  maintain  their  hopes  for  aplay- 
off  berth  they  must  win  tomor- 
row and  Sunday. 

***** 

Despite  the  showing  last  weekend, 
one  promising  featureof  the  hockey 
situation  this  year  has  been  the 
increased  fan  support.  More  than 
1500  turned  up  for  the  Loyola  game 
two  weeks  ago.  But  then  again  about 
one-half  of  that  crowd  was  com- 
posed of  specially  invited  alumni. 

We  can  really  do  better  than  this. 
Hell,  they  draw  over  5000  for  every 
home  game  down  at  St.  Lawrence 
University  at  Canton.  They  are 
enthusiastic  Americans  watching 
a  Canadian  sport,  played  mostly 
by  Canadians.  They  pay  from  $3 
to  $5  to  see  good  hockey.  We  can 
pay  75  cents  to  see  the  same.  If 
you  haven't  seen  the  Ravens  this 
year,  try  it  this  weekend. 
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Thieves  hit 
residence  TV 

Thieves  struck  the  Glengarry  resi- 
dence Wednesday  night.  A  color 
T.V.,  valued  at  $580,  was  stolen 
from  the  fourth  floor  of  the  tower. 
The  theft  occurred  between  the 
hours  of  11:30  and  12:30. 
The  floor  was  unable  to  insure 
the  television  and  residents  will 
have  to  split  the  bill.  This  would 
be  approximately  $15per  resident. 

Carleton  University  security 
police  and  the  Ottawa  police  were 
called  in  and  an  investigation  has 
begun. 

Floor  chairman  GillesCharlebois 
Is  looking  for  information  that 
could  lead  to  recovery  of  the  set. 


Raven  goal 


HOCKEY 

Sat.  Jan.  24  Carleton  vs  Queens-Civic  Centre 
Sun.  Jan.  25  Carleton  vs  Montreal-Civic  Centre 
Tues.  Jan.  27  Carleton  vs  Ottawa-Civic  Centre 


Birds  win  big 


by  Don  Curry 

The  benevolent  Carleton  Ravens, 
following  the  true  Davidson  Dun- 
ton  tradition,  did  their  bit  for 
biculturalism  over  the  past  week 
and  introduced  the  gameof  basket- 
ball to  those  bastions  of  French 
culture.  Laval  and  Ottawa  Uni- 
versities. 

However  their  introduction  to  the 
sport  was  not  a  gentle  one.  The 
Ravens  used  the  games  as  an 
opportunity  for  shooting  practice 
and  outscored  their  opposition  223- 
77. 

Friday  evening  they  downed  the 
Rouge  et  Or  125-42.  with  six 
Birds  hitting  the  double  figures 
in  the  scoring  column.  Denis 
Schuthe  was  the  top  man  with  23 
points,  and  Dave  Medhurst  broke 
out  of  his  scoring  slump  and  was 
good  for  21. 

Tom  Ryan,  the  Birds'veryprom- 
ising  rookie,  had  a  great  game  and 
scored  16  points,  and  forward 
Ian  Kelley  hit  for  15.  The  Rav- 
ens seem  to  be  blessed  with  a 
pair  of  scoring  guards  these  days 
also,  as  Bill  Buchanan  scored 
17  and  Dave  Montagano  scored 
14  points. 

Brian  Fraser  had  six  points,  as 
did  Bob  Buchanan;  Pat  Byrne  had 
four  and  Bruce  Giddings  scored 
three, 

Jocelyne  Vezina  and  Denis  Le- 
may  replied  with  10  each  for 
Laval. 

Tuesday  evening,  before  a  lull 


house  at  the  Ravens*  Nest,  the 
Birds  took  an  incredible  20-0  lead 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
increased  it  to  35-1  at  one  point, 
and  went  on  to  demolish  the  Ot- 
tawa University  Gee-Gees  98-35.' 
The  half-time  score  was  47-12. 

The  Knights  of  Pythias  trophy 
was  at  stake  and  it  was  presented 
to  Carleton 's  captains  Denis 
Schuthe  and  Dave  Medhurst  after 
the  victory. 

Medhurst  was  again  in  top  scor- 
ing form  as  he  hit  for  23  points. 
Schuthe  and  Montagano  scored  15 
each,  Ryan  had  13  and  Kelley  was 
good  for  12.  Fraser  and  Buchanan 
scored  seven  each,  while  Bob  Bu- 
chanan. Giddings  and  Byrne  had 
two  apiece. 

Pat  Harris,  the  Gee-Gees  top 
gunner,  hit  for  the  magnificent 
total  of  10  points. 

The  wins  increased  the  Ravens' 
Ontario  Quebec  Athletic  Associa- 
tion record  to  3-0,  and  they  also 
stretched  their  two  year  league 
unbeaten  streak  to  12  games. 

The  Birds  will  be  travelling  to 
Quebec  City  this  weekend  for  some 
more  shooting  practice  with  La- 
val, but  one  week  today  they  travel 
to  Queens',  where  they  just  might 
meet  a  basketball  team. 

So  here's  hoping  the  two  lop- 
sided victories  don't  go  to  the 
Ravens'  heads,  as  two  games  with 
Queens'  and  a  return  match  with 
McGill  are  still  in  the  schedule. 


"Susan  said 
that  Jane  said 
that  you  said' 

that  I  should  try  Tampax  tampons. 


"Why  should  I? 


"Yes.  1  know  they're  worn 
internally,  hut  I'd  never  thought 
of  the  'no  show'  idea.  Why, 
that  means  I  could  wear 
anything  I  own  without  worrying. 
Even  a  bathing  suit. 

"You  say  1  can  actually  go 
swimming,  too?  And  that  story 
about  not  washing  your  hair 
is  just  an  old  wives'  tale,  huh? 


"A  doctor  developed  them?  Well, 
he  ought  to  know.  Getting  rid 
Of  those  bulky  pads  sure  sounds 
good  to  mc.  I'm  going  to 
try  Tampax  tampons  next  time. 

■Thanks  a  lot,  Ann,  for  telling 
it  like  it  is." 


X 


-  Tim  Miedenui 

Raven  Captains  Dave  Medhurst  and  Denis  Schuthe  with  Knights  of 
Pythias  trophy. 


PONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY 
AM P A  X  CORPORATION  L 
ARRIE  ONTARIO 


_  yeso 

fWY_  hoQ 

-  «J«n  mac  tin.  j 

f**'™  f.a.'UlO, 


//7  r^e  Carleton 

Push  for  parity  and  parity 
puzzles  people,  p.  2; 

Black  Panther  and  pot  under- 
attacked,  p.  3; 

fornicatorium  recommended 
for  Carleton  fondlers,  p.  4; 
BIB  berated,  p.  5; 
lots  of  letters,  6-10;  and  a 
supplementary  look  at  food. 


February  16  and  17 


volume  25  -  Number  22 
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jplicy  bans  long  hair 

Bank  Street  restaurant  refuses 
to  serve  two  Carleton  staffers 


Ik-length  hair  is  all  you  need 
■  be  refused  service  in  some 
ftwa  restaurants, 
id  according  to  the  regional 
■ervisor  of  the  Ontario  Human 
Bit's  Commission,  there's  noth- 
1  that  can  be  done  about  it. 
|e  Arcadia  restaurant,  249  Bank 
let,  Tuesday  night  refused  to 
fe  two  Carleton  staffers  be- 
te of  the  length  of  their  hair, 
png  on  the  basis  of  a  letter 
P  Carleton  student  Charles 
f  duth,  who  had  been  refused 
fvice  on  the  weekend,  five 
tleton  staffers  -  editor  Richard 
Ijnte,  copy  editor  Brian  Chad- 
Fon  and  reporters  Rowan 
t«ie,  Lee  Shepherd,  and  Colin 
fKenzie  -  went  into  the  res- 
pnt  in  two  groups  at  6  p.m. 
night. 

i^nte,  and  Chadderton,  with 
|»vely  short  hair,  and  Shlrkie, 
neat  medium-length  hair, 
-  served  with  no  questions. 
■J n  "  ShePherd  and  MacKen- 
■waiked  in  and  sat  in  the  booth 
7  to  the  others,  they  were  re- 
Id  service. 

py  were  not  approached  by  a 
ress,  were  not  given  a  menu, 
■were  not  served  water. 


"The  two  waitresses  stood  be- 
hind the  counter,  whispered  to  each 
other,  and  then  one  went  off  to  the 
back  and  brought  out  the  manager," 
said  Shirkie. 

"The  -manager  than  approached 
die  booth  Colin  and  Lee  were  sit- 
ting in,  and  told  them  to  leave." 
he  said. 

"The  manager  said  he  was  sorry 
that  he  could  not  serve  us,"  said 
MacKenzie. 

"We  asked  him  why,  and  he  told 
us  'The  hair'."  That's  all  he 
said. 

"We  had  expected  to  be  told  to 
leave,  because  of  the  letter  we 
were  working  from,  so  we  didn't 
question  the  manager's  actions," 
he  said. 

A  check  with  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Right's  Commission  reveal- 
ed there  is  no  legislation  covering 
the  actions  of  restaurant  owners 
in  this  case. 

There  is  no  legal  recourse  be- 
cause it  does  not  involve  discrim- 
ination on  the  basis  of  race,  col- 
our, or  creed,  according  to  reg- 
ional supervisor  Mr.  Borin  of  the 
OHRC. 

The  Arcadia  delivers  to  Carleton 
students  on  a  regular  basis,  ac- 
cording to  George  Anderson,  who 


yesterday  received  a  complaint 
the  restaurant  manager. 

"This  indicates  that  the  restaur- 
ant has  some  sort  of  economic 
dependency  on  resident  students 
for  profit,"  said  Anderson. 

"But  when  it  comes  down  to 
serving  students  in  the  restaurant, 
they've  decided  to  draw  the  line," 
he  said. 

The  wife  of  the  Arcadia  res- 
taurant owner  told  The  Carleton 
that  all  people  with  long  hair 
were  asked  to  leave  because  "we 
don't  want  to  practice  selective 
discrimination." 

"I  can't  throw  some  people  out 
who  have  long  hair,  and  let  other 
people  stay. 

"I  can't  say  that  one  guy  can 
come  in  and  that  the  other  guy 
can't,  so  we've  drawn  the  line 
at  hair  below  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  "  she  said. 

"I  have  a  few  friends  with  long 
hair,  but  I'm  afraid  I  wouldn't 
let  them  in  either." 
She  admitted  that  one  reason 
for  the  ban  on  long  locks  was  that 
some  regular  customers  had  com- 
plained about  people  with  long 
hair,  and  that  a  few  customers 
had  been  lost. 


V^jnight  become  walkway 

Pne  month  left  for  discussion 

v  Bob  Schwarzmann 


continues  over 
Its  lr  bui'ding,  administration 
Iv^i  .  considering  a  proposed 
6  "™  would  substitute  con- 
f  Onpi  •  ys  for  a  landscaped 
L"  M1  construction  of  eight 
|ije    wildings  over  the  next 

ftoiS,  of  governors'  build- 
Fe<i  a  lttee  this  week  con- 
lltect„  recom'nendation  by  'wo 

I  pCVirms  to  change  '  ri" 
Hy<   a  lor  a   'science  qi  id- 

and  have  instead  «  Ik- 

tdtl,  fi)"S  from  25  to  80  feet 

l,  ■,    en  Carleton's  future 

rowings. 

31  of  this  new  set  of 


buildings,  a  school  of  architec- 
ture building,  is  presently  being 
designed  and  is  scheduled  for  com- 
pletion in  June  1972,  between  the 
engineering  building  and  the  new 
university  centre. 

Robin  Findlay,  a  student  member 
of  the  building  committee,  said 
that  the  decision  governing  design 
of  science  buildings  for  the  next 
decade  will  have  been  taken  when 
competition  for  the  Architecture 
building  is  opened  within  a  month 
from  now,  since  working  plans 
will  be  based  on  whether  it  is 
built  alongside  a  central  quad- 
rangle or  surrounded  by  walkways. 

"Now  is  the  time  for  discussion 
of  the  long-range  building  plans. 


A  month  from  now  may  be  too 
late  for  changes,"  said  Findlay. 
who  says  students  should  react  to 
the  committee  as  to  whether  abol- 
ition of  the  quadrangle  concept  is 
really  a  good  idea. 

Findlay  sees  the  new  plan,  as 
proposed  by  Murray  Architects 
and  Carmen  Corneil  Architect, 
as  resembling  the  pedestrian  walk- 
way of  the  Sparks  St.  Mall  and 
of  shopping  centres,  an  "urban" 
environment  which  may  not  be 
best  for  a  university. 
The  quadrangle  used  in  the  arch- 
itects' former  plans,  is  rejected 
in  the  site  report  for  the  Archi- 
tecture School,  written  by  Camen 
Cornell,  Architect. 


Apathy  apparent 
in  spring  election 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

Nominations  open  Monday  for  stu- 
dents' council  elections  butnobody 
is  getting  excited  about  it. 
Brian  Hamilton,  who  was  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  council  soon  after 
the  constitutional  referendum 
bombed  out,  expects  that  interest 
in  the  coming  council  elections 
will  pick  up  once  the  student  be- 
comes aware  that  they  are  being 
held. 

Neither  Bruce  Joyce,  council's 
finance  commissioner  nor  vice 
president  Tim  Miedema  have  no- 
ticed any  student  interest  in  the 
spring  elections.  Both  attribute  it 
to  the  fact  that  there  aren't  any 
politicians  around, 

A  vacuum  exists 

"The  reason  why  there's  hardly 
any  interest  might  possibly  stem 
from  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
apparent  dislike  for  the  Schmidt 
regime  there  are  not  enough  sub- 
ordinates and  thus  there  is  a  sort 
of  vacuum  now," 

Students  will  be  electing  a  coun- 
cil with  the  same  structure  as  the 
one  elected  last  spring. 

And  while  Hamilton,  Joyce  and 
Miedema  would  like  to  eliminate 
one  or  two  of  the  executive  posi- 


tions, no  definite  decision  has 
been  made  as  yet. 

Should  a  cutback  occur,  the  two 
positions  most  likely  to  go  would 
be  the  communications  com- 
missioner and  the  education  com- 
missioner, 

Hamilton  doesn't  thinkthat  the  ed- 
ucation  commissioner's  position 
should  be  an  elected  one. 
Cutback  in  reps 

He  feels  that  if  a  chairman  were 
appointed,  students  who  wanted 
something  done  would  work  with 
the  chairman  on  the  commission 
rather  than  leave  all  the  work  to 
one  person  simply  because  he 
was  elected. 

Both  Joyce  and  Miedema  would  be 
in  favour  of  a  cutback  in  the 
faculty  rep  positions,  possibly 
down  to  10. 

Joyce  feels  that  17  faculty  reps 
is  too  many  since  such  a  large 
number  makes  it  hard  to  organize 
committees  and  for  the  councillors 
to  get  to  know  one  another. 

"The  faculty  rep  gets  the  idea 
that  all  he  has  to  do  is  attend 
meetings  and  when  he  or  she 
doesn't  bother  to  come  to  meet- 
ings there  are  quorum  problems," 
said  Miedema. 


MarK  t  awceu- 

According  to  Arcadia's  aesthetic  policy, these  two  people  would 
be  refused  service,  so  they  walk  right  on  past.  Earlier  in  the  week, 
Tuesday  evening, two  Carleton  staff  members  entered  the  Arca- 
dia Restaurant  Joined  their  editor  and  two  other  staff  members 
but  were  refused  service  and  had  to  leave.  Apparently  some  Otta- 
wans  judge  by  appearance  rather  than  admit  we're  all  humans. 
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Parity  committee  plans  awareness 


by  Richard  Labonte 

The  push  for  parity  has  begun 
at  Carleton,  but  at  the  moment 
not  many  people  are  doing  the 
pushing. 

Students  will  be  asked  February 
9  and  10  whether  they  support  or 
reject  the  proposals  of  the  New 
University  Government  study  com- 
mittee report. 

A  parity  committee  set  up  by 
students'  council  January  6  is 
mounting  a  drive  to  make  parity 
and  the  other  NUG  study  commit- 
tee report  recommendations  known 
at  Carleton  before  the  referendum. 

The  NUG  study  report,  released 
late  last  summer,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  several  open  meetings  be- 
fore Christmas. 

Equal  representation  of  students 
and  faculty  at  all  levels  of  Carle- 
ton university  government  -  parity 
-  was  the  major  recommendation 
of  the  report. 

The  report  also  called  for  a  wide- 
spread re-structuring  of  the 
present  New  University  Govern- 
ment system  to  bring  it  into  line 
with  what  the  committee  felt  was 
a  need  for  genuine  student  rep- 
resentation on  allgoverning bodies 
of  the  university. 

The  NUG  study  committee  had 
been  set  up  by  students'  council 
last  May  to  study  and  consider 
the  experience  and  success  of 
NUG. 

The  report  condemned  the  pres- 
ent NUG  structure  forpaying"lip- 
service  to  the  idea  of  represen- 
tivity,"  and  cited  this  lack  of 
provision  for  adquate  student  rep- 
resentation as  a  major  fault  of 
the  present  NUG  structure. 

Parity,  said  the  report,  permits 
students  to  take  and  hold  to  a  con- 
troversial position,  deriving  the 
confidence  and  security  necessary 
to  do  so  from  the  knowledge  that 
their  position    of   equal  voting 


strength  gives  them  the  power  - 
which  in  this  case  is  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  freedom  -  to 
present  their  case  openly  and  to 
debate  the  issue  to  a  real  issue 
instead  of  one  imposed  by  the 
more  powerful  side." 

In  a  parity  set-up,  the  report 
claimed,  "students  are  never 
forced  to  seek  whole-sale  faculty 
approval  because  of  their  marked- 
ly minority  position  -  they  have 
at  least  the  voting  resources  to 
press  their  views  forward." 

Parity  committee  members  have 
been  allocated $200 to conducttheir 
awareness  campaign. 

Tables  will  be  set  up  in  the  tun- 
nel junction  and  in  residence, 
manned  by  members  of  the  NUG 
study  committee. 

Theatre  B,  the  lower  loeb  lounge, 
and  the  res  commons  lounge  have 
been  booked  for  meetings  during 
the  week,  at  which  speakers  for 
and  against  the  concept  of  parity 
will  be  asked  to  speak. 

"It's  important  that  students  find 
out  about  issues  involved  in  this 
referendum  so  that  they  can  make 
an  intelligent  decision  for  once 
around  here,"  said  David  Wolfe, 
one  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Ex-editor  awarded 
for  Trudeau  article 

Ewart  Walters,  editor-in-chief  of 
The  Carleton  65-66,  was  recently 
awarded  a  journalism  gold  medal, 
a  citation  and  25  pounds  for  an 
article  he  wrote  entitled  Who  is 
Trudeau. 

The  article  appeared  in  the  King- 
ston Gleaner,  a  Jamacian  daily 
paper,  where  Walters  is  currently 
employed. 

Walters  received  his  B.J.  from 
Carleton  in  1968. 


What  do  you  know— or  care- 
about  the  parity  referendum 
coming  up? 


Queries  by  Dierdre  McKeaj 
Photos  by  Jim  Lan,^ 


I  really  dont  have  any  concern 
about  it  I'm  not  interested. 
-  David  Sminovitch  Sc.  II 


I  am  in  full  support  of  par- 
ity. It's  a  big  step  forward 
in  student  participation  in  the 
administration  of  the  uni- 
versity.  -  Vicki  Farquhar, 
Arts  n 


don't  know  anything  abm 
it.  -  Roslyn  Berard,  Artsj 


I  know  absolutely  nothing  about 
it.  -  Mike  Giles,  Jour.  I 


I  don't  think  students  should 
have  parity  at  all  levels  of 
government.  I  dont  think  they 
are  responsible  enough.  The 
last  referendum  showed  that 
the  majority  of  the  students 
are  apathetic  about  student 
government.  -  Mike  Bloom, 
Arts  I 


I  don't  know  much  about  iU 
think  it  should  be  advertise 
more  so  students  can  find  n 
about  it.  -  Judy  Warren 
Jour.  I. 


PARITY 

-  do  you  think  you  can  handle  it? 
or  why  not  leave  it  all  to  the  profs. 


in  preparation  for  the  referendum  on  Parity  Feb.  9  and  10  the  ad  hoc  committee  on  parity 
will  be  sponsoring  an  Information  Week  Feb.  2nd  to  6th. 


The  week  will  consist  of 
OPEN  MEETING  ON  PARITY 

•  Mon.  Feb.  2  8:00  -  Res  Commons. 

•  Tues.  Feb.  12:30  Lower  Loeb  Lounge. 

•  Wed.  Feb.  4  12:30  Th  B 

•Thurs.  Feb.  5  12:30  Lower  Loeb  Lounge. 

•  Fri.  Feb.  6  12:30  Engineering  Bldg.  230 


There  will  be 

-  literature  tables 

-  NUG  Study  Committee  summaries 

-  plenty  of  discussion 


Give  a  damn! 
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America  needs  socialist  revolution 


Rock  Chan 

Doug  Small,  Marcia  Sadaway  and  Ctaig  Taylor  question  Black  Panther  field  captain  Doug  Miranda  during  taping  of  Uider  Attack  . 

Munro  speaks  on  marijuana,  the  pill 


by  Bob  Scharzmann 

tie  government  will  be  compelled 
dize  marijuana  "if  we  find 
<X  a  significant  minority  intends 
smoke  it  no- matter  what," 
ealth  and  welfare  minister  Munro 
id  here  Wednesday, 
leaking  in  the  taping  of  the 
program  Under  Attack,  John 
unro  said  "in  that  case,  we'd 
terribly  irresponsiblegovern- 
lent  not  to  legalize  it,"  even  if 
lysiological  dangers  are  found. 
)ne  student  said  Munro,  who 
loked  cigarettes  during  the  pro- 
m's commercial  breaks,  was 
ypocritical  in  not  outlawing  tobac- 
although  it  is  physically  dan- 
Jrous,  while  keeping  marijuana 
legal, 

"If  cigarettes  were  outlawed, 
ey'd  just  go  underground  and 
"to  the  hands  of  the  underworld," 
^ro  replied.  He  added  that  the 
>vernment  wants  to  prevent  a 
Cjjilar  situation  from  developing 
Jh  marijuana, 

rhe  minister  said  he  couldn't 
fnment  on  whether  pot  would  or 


should  be  legalized  until  the  pre- 
liminary report  of  the  federal 
drug  commission  is  delivered  near 
the  end  of  February. 

"I'm  really  just  stalling  until 
I  get  the  report,"  he  said. 

"At  present,  there  is  no  unan- 
imity or  near  unanimity  on  phy- 
siological addiction  to  marijuana. 
But  last  year  we  at  least  removed 
possession  from  the  category  of 
indictable  offenses,  which  means 
that  in  most  cases  a  prison  sen- 
tence or  criminal  record  won't 
result,"  Munro  said. 

"Now  we  are  waiting  for  the  re- 
port, and  then  the  government 
will  have  to  decide. 

"I'm  very  surprised  to  find  such 
interest  in  this  issue  here,"  he 
added,  "because  whenever  I  talk 
to  your  parents,  they  assure  me 
that  -"  the  student  audience  broke 
into  laughter  and  applause. 

Several  student  questioners  dis- 
agreed with  the  minister  when 
he  said  that  the  government's  po- 
sition on  marijuana  is  similar  to 
that  on   the  birth   control  pill. 

"We  are  not  prepared  to  legalize 
pot  until  we  know  more  about  it, 
and  with  the  pill  we  aren't  pre- 


pared to  take  it  off  the  market 
until  its  dangers   are  proved." 

"The  pill's  been  usedfora  couple 
of  years.  Do  you  know  how  long 
marijuana  has  been  in  use?"  one 
student  asked,  amid  applause. 

Despite  his  statement  that  the 
government  isconsideringlegaliz- 
ation  "in  the  near  future,  because 
most  politicians  feel  they  don't 
have  enough  information  on  it," 

He  said  thegovemmentlacks suf- 
ficient information  to  ban  the  al- 
legedly dangerous  birth  control 
pill. 

He  said  the  government  doesn't 
plan  to  prohibit  birth  control  pills, 
despite  recent  allegations  that  they 
cause  dangerous  blood  clottingand 
breast  cancer  in  some  cases. 

"There  is  such  a  tremendous 
difference  of  opinion,  and  of  such 
a  contradictory  nature,  thatweare 
not  prepared  to  ban  it,"  the  min- 
ister said, 

"However;  women  who  continue  to 
use  it  must  calculate  its  potential 
danger  against  its  benefits." 

Munro  said  abortion  in  Canada 
is  alreadylegal"toahighdegree," 
WhfM  one  student  said  government 


measures  are  clearly  inadequate 
because  many  Canadian  women 
still  go  abroad  for  abortions  and 
many  "back-alley  abortionists" 
still  exist,  Munro  said  that  Ca- 
nadian hospital  committees  may 
not  be  as  efficient  as  possible, 
but  that  "you're  the  first  person 
I've  met  who  has  any  complaints 
about  the  abortion  situation." 
The  minister  said  someCanadian 
lawyers  are  "making  profit  out  of 
poverty  and  destitution"  by  the 
obsolete  practice  of  titlesearching 
in  real  estate,  when  titles  and 
deeds  must  be  looked  up  in  mu- 
nicipal offices  before  a  transac- 
tion can  take  place. 

Fees  for  this  service,  as  well 
as  lawyers  participating  in  mort- 
gage rates  that  keep  the  poor  from 
hdme  ownership,  are  unethical,  he 
said. 

"One  simple  law  could  do  away 
with  the  unnecessary  practice  of 
title  -  searching,"  Munro  said. 
However  that  was  a  provincial 
responsibility,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  try  to  influence  lawyers 
to  propose  such  a  law  in  pro- 
vincial legislature. 


Events  for  all  during  Carleton's  Winter  Week 


In. 


by  Cathy  King 


J  dates  are  February  3  to  8. 

Carleton's  Winter  Week, 
Fie  s  n  o  w-seulpturing  c  o  ntest 
r  already  begun  -  it  is,  accord- 
_.  to  the  weekend  committee, 
Jj^rily  for  groups.  The  judging 
be  done  in  time  for  the  open- 
ceremonies  on  Tuesday.  Lo- 


littn 


and  subject  matter  of  sculp- 


■W-are  UP  to  contestants.  Ap- 
£a«ons  are  still  available  in 

sT  if1  U  0  "-publicized  beard  con- 
ck»?L  been  cancelled  due  to 
^  or  hair  and  interest. 

stampede  of  wanton  frivol- 

_»niSeSn>t  really  beg1"  mtn  me 
^.ceremonies,  this  year  ti- 
WlSex'  The  hour-and-a-half 
^v^eanza  will  feature  music 
Uedicated  Love  and  fash- 
■rom  Le  Chateau,  modelled 
e  !■  fnow  queen  contestants. 
l6t1t|iris  win  also  display  their 
ating  ~  everything  from  figure- 


Cer-  -Poetry- reading.  Master 
b  G  Monies  are  Al  Pascal  and 
JtalDh^"16-  Prizes  for  the  snow 
*  afiQring  WW  be  awarded,  and 
;  e^rn°on  will  be  climaxed  by 
trie  .  j^big  of  the  snow  queen. 

tpe  a  1:00  p,m*  Tuesday>  ^ 
A>  admission  is  free. 


A  hockey  game,  Carleton  vs. 
Ottawa  U.  will  take  place  at  the 
civic  centre  at  8  p.m.,  that  same 
night.  Free  tickets,  150  for  this 
event  and  225  for  Saturday's  events 
will  be  given  out  on  a  first  come, 
first  served  basis,  at  the  tunnel 
junction.  Listen  to  radio  carleton 
for  the  time  of  the  greatgiveaway. 
"  Winter  warmup,  an  event  styled 
along  the  lines  of  the  homecoming 
hospitality  lounge,  and  featuring 
the  Five  Man  Electrical  Band  is 
scheduled  for  12  to  4  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  in  the  glengarry  com- 
mons lounge,  admission  is  free 
and  beverage  prices  are 
reasonable. 

Life  style,  an  original  one-act 
play  by  a  Carleton  student,  will  be 
presented  by  Sock'n  Buskin,  in 
theatre  A  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday,  at  the  same  time 
each  day,  1:00  p.m.  Admission 
is  free.  This  is  expected  to  be  one 
of  the  more  controversial  pres- 
entations of  the  week. 

Thursday  seems  to  be  just  burst- 
ing with  all  sorts  of  exciting,  fun 
activities. 

At  2  p.m.  the  winter  weekend 
annual  car  rally  takes  off  from 
number  3  parking  lot.  Registra- 
tion for  this  event  is  at  12:30  in 
the  Gym,  and  there  is  a  fee  of 


$1.00.  This  event  is  for  novices. 

At  7  and  9:45  p.m.  there  are 
showings  of  Barbarella,  featuring 
Jane  Fonda  and  the  Sex  Machine, 
in  theatre  A.  Admission  is  50  cents. 

But  for  those  true  ocular  maso- 
chists  in  the  group,  the  thrill  of 
a  lifetime  has  got  to  be  the  Shack- 
up.  It  runs  from  midnight  to  dawn 
in  glengarry  commons  lounge.  A 
fun  evening  of  horror,  enormity, 
and  mainly  softcore  porno.  Bring 
your  favourite  engineer. 

Friday  is  ski-day  at  Vorlage. 
Free  buses  leave  the  glengarry 
parking  lot  at  9,  9:30  and  10  a.m. 
Day  ski-passes  are  SI. 50  with 
Carleton  I.D.  A  ten  man  para- 
chute drop  will  be  attempted  at 
2:00  p.m.  by  the  Parachute  Club. 
Buses   return  in  late  afternoon. 

There's  an  animal  dance,  of 
course.  This  year  the  organizers 
have  really  got  clever.  There  won't 
be  any  glasses  provided  for  the 
drinkers  -  instead,  the  admission 
price  of  $4.00  per  couple  includes 
two  free  beer  mugs,  dispensed 
at  the  door.  They  figured  that  the 
idea  of  owning  the  mugs  will  pre- 
vent over-enthusiastic  partici- 
pants from  destroying  them,  as 
has  been  their  wont.  Hibernation 
number  lis  the  name  of  the  dance, 


the  groupsare  Lucifer  and  Cheeque 
and  it's  at  8:30  p.m.  al  the  col- 
iseum, Friday  night. 

Saturday  is  sports  day.  The  Rob- 
ins play  MacDonald  at  11  a.m.  and 
1  p.m.  volleyball  followed  by  bas- 
ketball. Then  the  Ravens  play  Wat- 
erloo at  3:00  p.m.,  admission  is 
25  cents  and  the  first  225  tickets 
for  this  event  are  free. 

Saturday  night's  big  event  is  The 
Last  Straw,  a  dance  featuring 
Young  and  Company  and  a  Dedi- 
cated Love.  This  dance  is  $1.50 
per  person,  and  it's  hoped  that  it 
will  be  well  attended  by  both  hill 
and  res  people.  Location  is  the 
new  res  cafeteria.  Dress  in  what 
might  be  called  informal  but  not 
too  casual. 

From  4  to  6  p.m.  on  Thursday  a 
live  broadcast  on  CBO  Radio  will 
be  made  from  glengarry  commons 
lounge.  The  program  is  Now  Just 
Listen,  and  the  subject  is  Carleton 
and  student  participation  in  its 
affairs. 

The  final  event  of  this  five-day 
weekend  is  the  Collectors'  con- 
cert, which  takes  place  at  7:30 
and  10:00  p.m. 

Also  featured  is  the  Brimful, 
and  admission  is  $1  at  the  door. 
Each  show  is  two  hours  and  a 
quarter. 


by  Elizabeth  Robinson 

"I  cannot  free  you,  you  cannot 
free  me,  but  you  can  move  to 
free  yourself,"  said  Doug  Mir- 
anda, state  field  captain  of  the 
black  panthers,  summing  up  his 
party's  philosophy  before  Under 
Attack's  TV  cameras,  in  theatre 
A  Wednesday  night. 

The  21 -year-old  militant  de- 
clared that  America  needs  a  so- 
cialist revolution.  He  justified  the 
black  panther  cause  by  saying  that 
American  blacks  are  denied  their 
basic  needs  -  "protection,  land, 
bread  and  jobs," 

Miranda  said  the  aim  of  the 
black  panthers  is  to  educate  blacks 
on  their  constitutional  rights. 

Moderator  and  host  of  the  pro- 
gramme, Fred  Davis,  asked  Mir- 
anda whether  the  American  police 
were  "out  to  destroy"  the  black 
panthers,  Miranda  replied  that  re- 
actionary police  were  consoirine 
against  "black  people  in  fascist 
America." 

He  added  that  the  "pig  media" 
were  slandering  blacks.  By  pig 
media  he  said  he  meant  the  bour- 
geoisie class  in  America,  and  the 
pig  has  to  be  "physically 
alienated," 

He  described  the  black  panther 
movement  as  a  "natural  outgrowth 
of  what  Martin  Luther  King  was 
talking  about,"  King  was  killed 
by  fascist  he  said,  because  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life  he  (King) 
realized  "it  may  take  violent 
measures  to  overcome  the 
whites." 

Doug  Small,  a  graduate  journ- 
alist asked  whether  Miranda  would 
die  or  kill  for  the  black  panthers, 
Miranda  replied  "yes". 

If  necessary,  he  added,  he  would 
"overthrow  the  government  of 
America  rather  than  have  the  black 
race  die  among  the  rats  and  the 
filth," 

Hie  question  of  panther  violence 
was  stressed  by  panelists  and 
members  of  the  audience, 

Miranda  declared  that  the  panth- 
ers "only  fired  when  they  were 
fired  at;  the  human  being  has  a 
right  to  self-defence."  He  would 
"tell  the  people  in  America  to 
put  down  their  guns  if  the  pigs 
would  put  down  theirs,"  The  black 
panthers  "cannot  speak  their  po- 
litical views  without  toting  guns," 
he  said. 

In  reply  to  a  question  by  panelist 
Marcia  Sadaway,  Miranda  said  that 
the  Panthers  were  "not  worried 
about  white  backlash  (from  vio- 
lence) but  they  were  worried  about 
survival.  Progressive  violence 
must  be  used  to  overcome  op- 
pression of  human  rights." 

Miranda,  now  working  in  Con- 
necticut, said  after  the  official 
television  taping  that  he  had  prev- 
iously attended  San  Francisco  State 
University  -"Wanna  see  my 
scars?" 


The  Carleton 
condones  nudity 

The  Carleton  and  university 
president  Davidson  Duntonhave 
rrerited  mention  in  a  local 
south-end  Ottawa  advertising 
sheet.  The  South  End  News, 
for  printing  record  album  pho- 
tos of  John  Lennon  and  Yoko 
Ono,  and  Dunton  for  apparently 
condoning  it. 

The  January  15  issue  of  The 
South  End  News,  published  by 
Elmer  Fairfield,  contained  ads 
and  a  column,  Ramblings  with 
John,  by  John  Markham. 

Markham's  column  centred  on 
an  attack  of  prime  minister 
Trudeau;  "Trudeau  and  his  co- 
horts are  out  to  republicanize 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  the 
great  anglo-saxen  majority," 
said  Markham. 

"NaKedness  in  public,  by  the 
way,  is  apparently  condoned  by 
Davidson  Dunton,  when  he  al- 
lows the  publication  of  suchfilth 
in  his  undergraduate  rag,"  read 
the  column. 
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Use  of  grass  being 
cut  down  on  campus 

University  officials,  it  seems,  have  begun  to  clamp  down 
on  the  use  of  grass  on  campus. 
Evidence  has  been  provided  to  show  that  there  is  a 
systematic  program  underway  by  certain  officials  to  stamp 
out  every  trace  of  the  stuff  around  here. 
Our  first  inkling  came  when  the  quad  was  descended  upon 
by  a  number  of  men  two  summers  ago.  When  they  left,  they 
took  with  them  the  last  remnants  of  the  stuff,  leaving  in  its 
place  nothing  but  asphalt. 
Then  the  hillside  between   patterson  and  southam  gave 
way  to  an  $85,000  amphitheatre  -  which  has  since  given 
way  to  a  rather  large  hole. 

The  residence  quad  has  really  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
with  rock  gardens  winning  out. 
But  now.  the  piece  de  resistance!  A  proposal  to  finally 
pave  parking  lot  2.  Well,  it  won't  actually  be  a  parking 
lot  any  longer.  In  its  place  will  rise  the  new  school  of 
architecture  building  plus  a  beautiful  concrete  strip  to 
provide  a  pedestrian  way  between  it,  the  unicentre  and 
the  mackenzie  building. 
The  idea,  according  to  the  planners,  is  to  create  an 
urban  campus:;  in  the  midst  of  our  near-countryside,  A 
main  street  Carleton. 

Maybe  concrete  is  cheaper  to  maintain,  but  we  some- 
times wonder  considering  the  number  of  times  things 
get  torn  up  around  this  place. 
No,  the  time  has  come  to  do  one  of  two  things.  Either 
we  start  up  another  grass  petition  or  buy  stock  in  concrete 
producing  companies. 

And  knowing  how  things  go  around  Carleton  we  suggest 
you  invest  your  student  loan  in  a  sure-fire  thing. 

Self  -  censorship  is 
good  for  you 

Printing  an  ad  in  The  Carleton  does  not  give  the 
content  or  the  sponsors  of  that  ad  editorial  sanction. 
Last  week  we  printed  two  ads  for  which  we  have  no 
sympathy,  but  which  we  did  not  feel  it  was  our  right 
to  suppress. 
The  ads  were  both  pieces  of  propaganda. 
The  Biographical  Inventory  Blank  ad  (sponsored  by 
Career  Assessment  Limited)  and  the  Palestinian  ad 
(on  page  11,  and  sponsored  by  Carleton  student  Adil 
Boushey)  both  tried  to  sell  readers  on  a  particular 
philosophy;  BIB  on  an  approach  to  finding  a  career, 
and  Boushey  on  a  political  -  and  very  emotional  - 
view  of  the  middle  east. 
We  think  neither  of  the  ideas  are  worth  considering. 
But  we  also  think  you  have  the  right  to  decide  that 
for  yourselves,  after  seeing  the  ads. 
Self-censorship  is  good  for  you;  it'syourperogative. 

It's  easy  to  say 
you  didn't  say  it 

People  have  a  bad  habit  of  saying  things  to  the  press 
without  giving  thought  to  the  consequences  which 
might  result. 

And  when  the  consequences  happen  not  to  be  to 
their  liking  (as  is  usually  the  case  when  gratuitous 
remarks  are  made)  they  alway  say  the  same  thing  . . , 
"1  didn't  say  it"  ...  "I  was  misquoted"  ..."I 
said  it  off  the  record  ..." 
This  kind  of  retraction  is  so  easy  to  make. 
Just  deny  you  ever  said  it,  or,  better  still,  say 
it  was  extracted  from  you  by  false  pretenses.  It 
always  works. 

And  besides,  it  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything 
else. 

Long  hair  gets 
in  way  of  lots 

Long  hair  gets  in  the  way  of  a  lot  of  things. 
It  can  even  prevent  you  from  ordering  a  meal  in 
some  Ottawa  restaurants. 

And  legally,  a  person  refused  service  can  do  noth- 
ing. There  is  no  law  which  will  compell  a  res- 
taurant owner  to  serve  long-haired  patrons.  Race, 
colour,  and  creed  have  been  set  up  as  criteria,  and 
someone  refused  service  on  those  grounds  has  the 
laws  of  the  country,  for  all  their  worth,  to  back 
him  up. 

That  makes  turning  away  long  locks  a  moral  question. 
Since  the  restauranteurs  seem  to  have  no  morals  to 
question,  the  onus  is  on  those  with  reasoning  cons- 
ciences. 

Should  one  knowingly  allow  a  state  of  Ignorance  and/ 
or  prejudice  to  continue? 
Or  not? 

Think,  basically. 

It  still  comes  out  as  being  wrong. 


/KELP 
MB 


-  ■ayj-jx/ru- 


But  my  BIB  profile  said  I  was  destined  to  be  hired  by  a  discriminating  employer—why  are  you 
throwing  me  out? 

A  try  at  finding  a  campus  consciousness 


The  following  editorial  represents  the  reappear- 
ance of  a  former  Carleton  staffer, on  campus  after 
a  year's  absence. 

A  collective  consciousness  must  exist  on  this  campus, 
and  the  centre  of  it  must  be  discoverable.  Even  though 
nobody  has  or  seems  to  care  to  try. 

Student,  government  types  would  liketo  think  they  are 
that  heart.  It's  their  frustration  atdiscovering they're 
not  that  leads  tomassresignationsandotherattention- 
seeking  devices. 

Take  these  recent  resignations.  They  realized  that 
nobody  cared  what  shit  they  spouted.  And  when  no-one 
listens  to  a  group  that  has  power,  they  get  frightened. 
The  response?  Retaliate,  of  course.  Let  the  silly 
apathetic  bastards  know  we  can  walk  out  and  leave 
them  in  a  lurch. 

Screw  you,  says  the  student  body,  and  now  we  wonder 
who  left  who  in  the  lurch. 

What  the  student  body  effectively  did  was  to  remove 
any  power  council  might  have  thought  they  had.  They 
removed  themselves  as  council's  constituency,  and  a 
government  without  a  constituency  is  a  powerless  bore. 

No,  We  can  dismiss  student  government  as  the  centre 
of  Carieton's  collective  consciousness.  They're 
probably  not  even  on  the  fringe  of  it.  All  they  really 
are  is  a  figment  of  their  own  imagination  and  thrust 
for  power,  and  not  part  of  what  the  university  means 
at  all. 

You  can  dismiss  the  administration  without  a  thought. 
They're  nobody  to  the  collective  consciousness  -  just 
a  bother,  an  obstacle  that  has  to  be  overcome. 

You  can  probably  dismiss  The  Carleton  too.  Theypay 
too  much  attention  to  student  government,  feeding  the 
power  drive  of  that  particular  group  of  people.  But 
you  can't  dismiss  the  newspaper  completely,  because 
it  has  great  possibilities  as  a  distiller  of  ideas  and  as 
a  focal  point  for  expression  of  a  potential 
consciousness. 

What  could  the  common  idea  be? 

Start  from  a  basic  assumption  that  many,  if  not 


most  students  are  self-centred.  They  want  to  leal 
about  themselves  in  relation  to  others.  In  the  cai 
of  student  government  people,  they  want  to  learn  bo 
the  sheep  react  to  them  when  they  have  power.  (An 
they're  getting  a  sad  answer). 

Some  are  just  interesting  in  fucking  or  drinking 
getting  wiped  or  making  love. 

Which  brings  on  a  suggestion  that  might  be  pass* 
on  to  the  university  planning  and  development  people 

The  next  building  on  campus  should  be 
Fornicator!  urn. 

Of  course,  the  use  could  be  wider  than  thenaffl 
suggests,  but  the  need  for  such  a  building  is  sugges" 
in  every  lounge  you  care  to  visit  practically  any 
of  the  day. 

See  the  couple  in  the  corner  frantically  looking  M' 
private  place  where  they  can  have  a  furtive  nibble' 
neck  or  caress  of  breast.  There's  no  humanity  to' 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that  residence  coif" 
and  does  serve  that  function.  But  there  are  tb^fL 
residence  who  would  be  incensed  at  the  suggest^ 

So  you  build  this  building,  stock  it  with  beds,  comm- 
and the  occasional  whore.  In  one  large  r00111011^™ 
bottom  floor  (to  avoid  messy  jumps  from  the  W 
dish  out  acid  a  la  Ken  Kesey  and  the  Electric  Kn01 
aid  Acid  Test. 

Borrow  another  page  from  Kesey  and  play  the  poJJ 
game.  The  rules  are  easy,  A  different  person  , 
absolute  power  over  the  whole  group  each  day- 


way  everyone,  even  people  who  could  never 


win," 


election,  get  a  chance  to  see  how  others  react  l°JJ 
when  he  is  in  command.  And  how  he's  different  * 
taking  the  orders,  ,  t 

One  other  use.  So  long  as  the  lecture  is  reta> 
as  a  method  of  teaching,  and  as  long  as  books  are 
sole  source  of  learning,  there  will  be  tired, 
students  looking  for  a  place  to  sleep.  ^ 
So  keep  a  few  rooms  in  the  Fornicator! urn  for  y 
It  would  relieve  the  congestion  in  the  Hbra r^ 
shortening  the  lines  waiting  for  a  chance  10  *M 
in  the  soft  chairs.  Beds  aremorecomfortableaw 
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Career  Assessment  Limited 


Vertical  integration  in  the  job  market 


by  D.B.  Scott 

When  it  comes  to  looking  for  a  job, 
especially  when  faced  with  the  grosser, 
cattle -auction  aspects  of  job  interviews, 
most  of  the  students  who'll  graduate  this 
Spring  would  welcome  someone  paving 
their  way  to  that  "good  job  with  more 
pay." 

And  it  was  inevitable  that  some  en- 
trepreneur would  see  the  endless  com- 
mercial possibilities  of  taking  the  worry 
out  of  being  hired. 

The  entrepreneur  in  this  case  is  Mat- 
thew Hudson,  a  wheeler-dealer  lawyer 
not  unfamiliar  with  making  a  buck  out 
of  the  student  market. 

Different  placement  service 

And  his  scheme  to  take  advantage  of 
those  commercial possibilities  is  Career 
Assessment  Ltd.,  a  computerized  job 
placement  service  with  a  difference. 

The  difference  is  the  setup,  of  the 
Company  and  of  the  customer  (read 
product.) 

Quite  simply,  Career  Assessment  Ltd. 
combines  the  collation  abilities  of  com- 
puter technology  with  the  results  of 
behavioural  studies  to  come  up  with 
a  new  way  of  matching  job  hunters  with 
employers. 

"It  will  compare,"  a  press  release 
from  the  company  says,  "what  the  stu- 
dents have  to  offer  with  the  employee 
characteristic  sought  by  various  com- 
panies in  hiring  staff." 

For  the  student  taking  advantage  of  the 
company's  service  all  that's  required  is 
five  dollars  and  an  hour  or  so  of  his 
time. 

He  picks  up  a  Biographical  Inventory 
Blank  and  fills  in  the  required  informa- 
tion. The  Blank  and  its  instructions, 
according  to  promotional  literature,  will 
be  available  in  most  college  bookstores, 
or  by  sending  a  cheque  or  money  order 
to  the  company's  Toronto  headquarters. 

The  information  provided  on  the  BIB 
js  stored  and  sorted  by  computer  facil- 
ities of  the  Multiple  Access  General 
Computer  Corporation,  located  in  Don 
Mills.  Ontario. 

Treats  person  as  individual 

Tbe  interpreted  result  of  the  question- 
naire is  sent  to  students  in  the  form  of 
*  "personal  counselling  report. "Career 
Assessment  says  this  report  should  tell 
[he  student  which  areas  of  work  he  is 
best  suited  for. 

The  principle  behind  BIB  works 


this 


way  according  to  a  CA  producer: 


hT°e  reasonable  and  basic  assumption 
penuid  the  work  in  the  field  of  "biodata" 
s  that  people  will  most  often  behave 
"  the  future  as  they  have  behaved 


the 

ind; 
tory 


past,  it  treats  the  person  as  an 
ividual,  based  on  his  unique  life  his- 


antecedents,  but  is  related  to  the 
25*31  milieu  in  which  he  exists." 
'he  fee  paid  by  students  goes,  not  to 
flu61"  Assessmen£s  Ltd.  but  to  the 
unian    Studies    Foundation,    "a  non- 
0{lt,   Canadian   institution  being  set 
J*  to  further  research  into  human  re- 
sources, their  allocation  and  use." 
to  th      tne  monev  f°r  tbe  BIB's  goes 
doe    ^uman  Studies  Foundation,  where 
es  the  profit  of  Career  Assessment 
c°me  in? 

the  employers. 
for°r  *»ettin6  a  selection  service  per- 
irn  CA,  employers  pay  a  min- 

lni  of  S500  to  get  several  suitable 
'tes  to  fill  two  job  vacancies, 


plus  5  percent  of  the  first  year's  sal- 
ary of  the  persons  hired. 
If  an  additional  employee  is  needed  he 
can  be  provided  for  $300  plus  five  per- 
cent. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  oper- 
ation, CA  expects  to  have  data  on  about 
5,000  students  to  fit  the  requirements 
of  companiesduringthefirst  trial  period. 

The  date  is  extensive,  running  to  550 
multiple-choice  items  on  the  BIB  relat- 
ing to  every  aspect  of  an  applicant's 
past  life.  That  data,  combined  with  the 
"empirical  keys"  developed  by  the 
Foundation,  using  past  research  results, 
forms  the  backbone  of  Career  Assess- 
ment's product. 

Career  Assessment's  president,  Malt 
Hudson,  is  a  long-time  student  of  the 
art  of  student  marketing,  although  not 
a  very  successful  one, 

Hudson  involved  in  Mr.  Campus 

While  at  Queen's  University  in  law, 
he  was  involved  in  an  organization  called 
Mr.  Campus,  It  sold  national  and  local 
advertising  for  desk  blotters  to  be  dis- 
tributed on  campus  and  for  some  time 
raised  charter  overseas  flights. 

Contrary  to  quite  a  few  federal  laws, 
Mr.  Campus  sold  flights  to  Europe  and 
Jamaica  even  though  they  were  declared 
un  charter  worthy  by  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. To  get  around  this,  they  con- 
tinued to  solicit  passengers,  but  routed 
them  through  other  charters  groups,  also 
in  illegal  arrangements. 

He  was  also  involved  in  an  abortive 
attempt  to  set  up  a  national  advertis- 
ing scheme.  According  to  Hudson,  he 
was  approached  by  a  number  of  uni- 
.  versity  newspapers  to  pilot  the  scheme, 
but  pulled  out  when  he  encountered  stiff 
opposition,  notably  from  Canadian  Uni- 
versity Press  and  its  president,  Stewart 
Saxe, 

Saxe  said  Hudson  had  too  little  know- 
how,  a  poor  plan,  and  was  starting  too 
late  for  the  scheme  to  be  viable. 

The  set  up  and  sales  techniques  in 
Career  Assessment  and  associated  com- 
panies is  far  more  sophisticated,  than 
in  his  previous  ventures. 

Career  Assessment  has  nine  members 


on  its  board  of  directors.  Hudson  is 
president,  James  Hinckling  (listed  as 
"one  of  Canada's  foremost  industrial 
psychologists")  is  vice-president  and 
Mr.  George  Elliot  (a  Toronto  lawyer) 
is  secretary  treasurer. 

Multiple  Access  General  Computer 
Corporation's  vice-presidents  offinance 
and  marketing  respectively,  Harold  An- 
dreews  and  C.J.  Kurtz,  are  directors 
as  are  the  two  psychologists  in  charge 
of  the  Human  Studies  Foundation,  Dr. 
Edwin  II.  Henry  and  Dr.  William  Owens. 

The  staff  psychologists  arc  both  from 
the  U.S.  Dr.  Henry  is  described  as 
semi-retired,  formerly  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  psychology  of  New  York 
University,  Director  of  Social  Science 
Research  for  Standard  Oil  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  Directorof  Selection  of  thePeace 
Corps. 

Dr.  Owens,  presently  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia,  as  a  professor  and 
Director  of  "Psychometric  Labor- 
atory*', is  said,  in  promotional  litera- 
ture, to  be  President  of  the  Division 
of  Industrial  Psychology  of  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association. 

None  of  the  other  "eminent  psycholo- 
gists" described  by  Hudson  as  work- 
ing under  Messrs.  Owens  and  Henry 
are  named. 

Concept  is  one  of  research 
Hudson  said  the  other  two  directors 
haven't  yet  been  named,  but  said  Ihey 
would  be  representatives  of  two  groups 
of  shareholders.  When  asked  if  there 
were  any  large  shareholders  he  refused 
to  say  but  did  say  "I  can  tell  you  this, 
the  company  is  98  per  cent  Canadian- 
owned." 

He  said  both  the  corporation  (Career 
Assessment)  and  the  Human  Studies 
Foundation  started  at  the  same  time 
(1969)  but  legally,  the  Corporation  be- 
gan first, 

"In  terms  of  concept,  they  came  to- 
gether," he  said. 

"The  concept  is  really  one  of  re- 
search -  there's  going  to  have  to  be 
an  awful  lot  of  research  done  if  this 
placement  idea  is  to  get  better.  But 
a  research  foundation  doesn't  happen  to 


A  CAREER 

you'll  get  life 
for  it 


d  abilities. 


Your  career  is  a  lifetime  proposition.  And  we  ngura 
If  you  have  lo  work,  you  should  work  at  something 
you'll  enjoy. 

Improve  Ihe  odd*  whan  choosing  a  career  by 
teeming  more  about  yourself. 
STEP  ONE: 

Take  Invenlory  ol  your  real  I 
STEP  TWO' 

Calculate  your  chances  ol  success. 
How?  By  completing  Iho  Biographical  Invenlory 
Blank  (BIB)  ....  a  multiple-choice  Invenlory  ol 
auto-blographlcal  questions.  Thera  are  over  500 

completion.  All  ol  the  questions  In  Ihe  BIB  ratnie  lo 
your  own  past  e*perion<.«,  Tha  BIB  It  bated  on  Ihe 
psychological  laet  thai  people  will  land  to  act  In 
the  fulure  at  Ihey  have  acted  In  Ihe  past.  Thus,  your 
pail  behavior  can  be  related  lo  lhat  of  persom  who 
have  done  well  In  certain  tields  or  occupations. 
Your  BIB  responses  will  be  recorded  and  assessed 
with  techniques  dovoloped  during  thirty  years  ol 
Intensive  research,  financed  mainly  by  various 
government  departments.  This  continuous  research 
wet  initialed  during  WW  II  with  recent  applications 
by  NASA  and  the  Peace  Corps 


Now  you  can  benefit  from  thla  past  research 
when  you're  choosing  your  career. 
Career  Assessment  Ltd.  will  find  out  what  your 
thing  is  and  where  you  can  do  It,  too.  We'll  give 

1.  A  confidential  counselling  resuma  of  your 
result!  on  the  BIB. 

2.  Occupationally-orlented  assistance  for  those 
who  desire  additional  |ob  eiposure. 

The  Biographical  Inventory  Blank  will  loll  you  more 
about  yourself,  and  the  fields  In  which  your  Interests 
t  III  your  abilities.    Then,  your  career 


.  li  t  a  lite 


Make  turn  your  career  is  your  thing  . 
eentence. 

Welch  IMa  newspaper  lor  further  details  on  Ihe 
Biographical  Invenlory  Blank. 

EEBCHBEEBCfiREEB  CflREEB 
SdENTflSSffiEHENT  ASSESSMENT 
JEDUNiTtDLJMi'Ifct!  UNITED 


One  of  the  ads  placed  in  campus  papers  across  Canada 


pay  its  own  way  so  we' re  going  to  have 
to  get  donations  from  corporations  and 
the  government." 
Hudson  refused  to  name  any  trustees 
of  the  foundation,  saying  that  they  were 
just  at  the  stage  of  asking  people  if 
they  would  consider  joining  the  organ- 
ization. 

But  in  promotional  literature  sent  to 
bookstores,  the  sales  pitch  was  made 
in  the  name  of  the  foundation. 

From  the  letter:  "The  trustees  of  the 
Foundation  have  decided  to  make  use  of 
on-campus  bookstores  as  distribution 
points  for  the  Biographical  Inventory 
Blank." 

Bookstore  rejects  BIB  books 

But  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
bookstore  manager  told  the  Foundation 
not  to  bother  sending  the  unwanted  and 
unordered  BIB's  and  denied  use  of  the 
bookstore  name  in  any  Career  As- 
sessment advertising.  The  letter  sent 
by  the  organization  took  cooperation  by 
bookstore  authorities  as  a  foregonecon- 
clusion,  to  the  point  of  giving  instruc- 
tions on  how  to  remit  money  when  the 
BIB*s  arrived. 

The  technique  used  to  get  people  to 
sign  up  for  the  scheme  and  to  handle 
the  BIB's  for  sale  is  typically  high 
pressured.  The  student  is  tole  in  an 
ad  that  he  has  less  than  one  week  to 
purchase,  complete  and  mail  the  form 
if  he  or  she  doesn't  want  to  miss  out. 

Similarly,  the  bookstore  is  told  time 
is  of  the  essence  for  students  to  bene- 
fit 

Hudson  said  CA  would  be  providing 
some  funds  for  the  Foundation  because 
the  $5  BIB  fee  wouldn't  cover  even 
the  processing  of  the  form.  But  in- 
itially, he  said,  the  Foundation  hoped 
to  get  government  grants  to  support  the 
research. 

The  question  of  storage  of  statistical 
minutiae  and  the  possible  abuse  that 
could  be  made  of  this  information  was 
"a  very  important  ethical  question," 
according  to  Hudson. 

The  Foundation  will  only  use  the  in- 
formation for  research  with  permission, 
he  said. 

Leaves  a  lot  of  questions 

Permission,  however,  consists  of  sign- 
ing a  consent  form  contained  in  the 
initial  BIB.  If  the  consent  form  is  sign- 
ed, putting  the  data  in  a  pool  for  chan- 
neling to  prospective  employers  under 
the  screening  process,  it  also  gives 
permission  for  use  in  the  Foundation's 
research.  So  far  the  areas  of  research 
have  only  been  defined  as  "human  re- 
sources and  their  application." 
An  applicant  can  withdraw  his  data, 
according  to  Hudson,  at  any  time  with 
a  letter  to  the  Foundation, 
Career  Assessment  Limited  and  the 
Human  Studies  Foundation  leave  a  lot 
of  questions  unanswered. 
Hudson  and  bis  firm  are  financially 
stable  and  Career  Assessments  is  a 
registered  corporation.  The  method  of 
collecting  the  data  and  the  setting  up 
of  the  non-profit  corporation  is  legal. 

But  no  safeguards  are  made  for  the 
possible  abuse  of  privileged  informa- 
tion. And  Matthew  Hudson  is  not  a  man 
to  instill  a  lot  of  confidence  in  the  pros- 
pective applicant.  Caveat  emptore  still 
prevails. 

One  thing  you  have  to  say  for  Hud- 
son though.  For  a  psychologist,  he's 
a  good  capitalist. 
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Interviewee  indicts  interviewer, interviewer  answe 
interviewee,  abolition  of  check  abolition  asked  8 
Stevenson  accused  of  having  muddled  mind. 


Wells  refutes  charges, 
disclaims  interview; 
editor  responsible 
explains  his  side 

Editor,  The  Carlelon: 
I  should  like  to  make  the  follow- 
ing points  about  Prof.  Mathews' 
remarks  in  last  week's  issue  of 
The  Carleton. 

1.  An  unedited  informal  con- 
versation tends  to  contain  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  which  are 
inappropriate  for  publication  out 
of  context.  My  interview  in  The 
Carleton  of  January  9  was  con- 
ducted as  a  private  dialogue,  the 
contents  of  which  (I  thought)  were 
to  be  edited  by  me  prior  to  pub- 
lication. An  edited  version  of  the 
interview  was  prepared  but  to  my 
chagrin,  it  did  not  appear  in  print. 
However,  while  the  use  of  profan- 
ity in  private  conversation  may 
dismay  Prof.  Mathews,  I  trust 
he  does  not  feel  that  this  is  an 
arrogantly  imperialist  mode  of 
expression,  limited  solely  to  be- 
nighted, gun-toting  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

2.  The  interviewer  held  what  1 
felt  was  a  too  narrow  view  of 
violence  as  observable  aggres- 
sion, a  view  which  Prof.  Mathews 
chooses  to  use  in  attacking  me 
with  crime  statistics  and  an  im- 
plicit structural -functional  view 
of  Canadian  society.  It  seems  to 
me  quite  clear  that  if  the  require- 
ments for  social  living  impose 
bounds  on  the  individual's  ability 
to  grow  to  the  limits  of  his  po- 
tential, then  any  social  system 
necessarily  does  violence  to  the 
individual  within  it.  I  fail  to  see 
how  Canada  can  be  considered  an 
exception  to  this.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  produce  convincing  evi- 
dence of  ethnic  discrimination, 
anti-semitism,  andpovertyin  Can- 
ada, from  social  science  research 
published  by  Canadians  (who  pre- 
sumably  understand  Canada). 
These  are  the  sorts  of  violence  on 
which  I  tried  to  place  my  em- 
phasis in  the  interview. 

3.  I  reject  as  utterly  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reasoned  dialogue  Prof. 
Mathews'  assertion  that  I  am  ". . 
«,  paid  to  misinform  the  students 
.  .  .  (and  that  I)  teach  them  that 
the  basis  of  their  society  is  mean- 
ingless." (The  Carleton,  Jan.  23, 
1970,  p.  7)  To  my  knowledge  he 
has  interviewed  neithermenorany 
of  my  students  on  this  or  any 
other  matter.  It  thus  appears  that 
my  United  States  citizenship  is 
prima  facie  evidence  to  Prof.  Mat- 
hews of  my  incompetence  as  a 
teacher  and  member  of  the  Carl- 
eton community.  Rot! 

4.  "If  you  have  contempt  for  my 
ideas  on  a  reasonable  basis,  I 
invite  your  contempt  because  free 
men  must  disagree  and  have  the 
right  to  disagree.  But  that  you 
should  broadcast  contempt  for  my 
ideas  upon  false  and  disreputable 
bases  is  inexcusable,  unless  as  a 
fair  man,  you  do  everything  to  re- 
pair errors  made  from  ignorance 
and  determine  in  the  future  to  act 
in  good  faith."  From  a  letter  by 


Prof.  Mathews  to  a  faculty  mem- 
ber at  Carleton,  reprinted  in  Mat- 
hews and  Steele,  The  Struggle  for 
Canadian  Universities.  The  New 
Press,  1969,  p.  39. 

Roger  a  Wells 
Response  from  Editor 

As  editor  of  the  supplement  on 
violence  in  Canada  (The  Carle- 
ton, Jan.  9,  1970)  and  the  re- 
porter who  interviewed  Roger 
Wells  whose  letter  appears 
above,  I  would  like  to  offer  a 
few  facts  to  clarify  the  nature 
of  information  I  obtained. 

In  that  the  interview,  as  it 
appeared  in  The  Carleton,  was 
impossible  to  record  verbatim 
by  hand,  a  tape  recorder  was 
used,  the  use  of  which  Dr.  Wells 
was  well  aware.  There  was  no 
objection  at  that  time  to  either 
taping  his  comments  or  quoting 
the  part  or  the  whole. 

The  day  after  the  interview  I 
provided  Dr.  Wells  with  a  typed 
transcript  of  his  comments  for 
his  approval.  I  returned  to  his 
office  the  next  day  but  could 
find  no  edited  copy  of  the  inter- 
view or  any  objection  to  pub- 
lishing his  comments  verbatim.. 
The  interview  was  not  pub- 
lished for  another  22 days,  dur- 
ing which  time  I  still  received 
no  objections  to  the  material  in 
the  interviewor  any  corrections 
on  the  part  of  Dr.  Wells. 

Perhaps  the  objections  of  Dr. 
Wells  are  the  result  of  a  mis- 
understanding about  the  nature 
of  the  interview  or  a  failure 
in  communication,  I  do  not  want 
to  lay  counter-chargeon  charge 
but  want  to  offer  some  observ- 
ablefacts  that  may  help  to  clear 
up  the  misunderstanding. 
Brian  Chadderton 
Journalism  HI  (H) 

Surprised  by  acceptance 
of  administration  moves 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
When  I  recently  visited  a  friend 
of  mine  in  a  co-op  in  Brockville, 
my  interest  in  how  young  people 
manage  to  sort  out  their  living 
arrangements  without  age  and  au- 
thority figures  to  do  that  for  them 
led  me  to  ask  how  the  co-op 
worked.  "It's  a  fuck-up",  he  said. 
"Well,"  I  continued,  "how  does 
this  fuck-up  work?  He  howled  with 
laughter. 

I've  been  near  students  for  six 
years  and  at  as  many  universities. 
I've  reached  the  point  where  I  no 
longer  react  when  I  hear  a  student 
typing  an  assignment  paper  say 
"What  a  bunch  of  bullshit!"  Like 
the  others  I've  attended  most 
people  here  ask  only  how  to  func- 
tion within  thefuck-up.Theiroutis 
that  Carleton  is  not  their  fuck-up; 
it's  an  institution.  It'll  likely  be 
here  after  they're  gone.  The  only 
choices  are  to  accept  it,  change  it, 
or  destroy  it  (harshly  enough  they 
can't  create  it).  And  why  bother, 
they'll  be  moving  on.  There  is  a 
constant  escape  towards  the  future. 

One  way  of  making  the  university  a 
part  of  your  life  in  the  present 


tors,  who  will  be  here  longer,  and 
demanding  dominance. 
If  students  can't  escape  schools 
they  can  at  least  run  them.  Co- 
ops have  their  power  relations 
and  personal  interests  visibly  re- 
siding in  the  open.  No  one  needs 
to  be  told  that  Carleton's  admin- 
istration is  neither  neutral  nor 
open.  The  administration  picks 
those  students  and  those  teachers 
it  is  going  to  "serve"  in  the 
name  of  interests  which  are  not 
seen,  and  not  you  the  admin- 
istration. 

Dominance  is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  rough  equality  because 
no  student  has  enough  tenure  on  his 
status  to  effectively  restrain  the 
authoritarian  tendencies  of  those 
who  do.  Now  the  administration 
can   make  decisions  during  the 
summer,  a  favorite  time  for  all 
schools,  behind  closed  doors,  or 
even  casually  affecting  large  parts 
of  the  student  body,  without  any 
one  of  those  affected  becoming 
more  than  vaguely  aware  that  he  is 
part  of  the  whole.  For  example,  the 
bursaries  and  tuition  procedures 
mentioned  in  the  last  issue.  Each 
one  thinks  that  he  alone  is  gettting 
screwed  and  there  is  no  way  out 
because  there  are  professionals 
screwing  him.  Every  student 
should  realize  that  there  are  very 
few  actual  laws  that  limit  what  the 
administration  does.   Behavio  u  r 
patterns  are  filled  in  with  proced- 
ures and  regulations.  If  you  think 
that  you've  been  rooked  and  want 
redress,  demand  it  and  don't  stop 
demanding  it.  You  can  be  sure  that 
someone  in  that  crowd  you  are  not 
aware  you  are  a  part  of  has  ob- 
tained redress  by  being  enough  of 
a  pest,  and  that  whoever  is  talk- 
ing to  you  about  rules  and  pro- 
cedures is  doing  it  for  his  own 
convenience  or  because  he  is  told 
to.  In  many  instances  he  will  lie 
outright  to  support  his  case. 
Has  any  student  organization  ever 
sat  down  with  the  administration 
to  put  some  student  rights  into  the 
procedures?  One  of  my  biggest 
surprises  was  how  little  student 
government  "interfered"  with 
many  administrative  decisions. 
Another  was  the  resignation  with 
which   students   accepted  rules 
which  were  a  convenience  to  the 
administration, without  going  to 
their  own  representatives  for  ad- 
justment. In  an  even  more  radical 
way,  does  anyone  in  student  gov- 
ernment realize  that  most  of  the 
tasks  of  administration  are  so 
mechanical  that  they  could  easily 
be  mastered  by  part-time  student 
help?  Co-ops  function  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  people  who  make 
the  decisions  also  carry  them 
out.  To  have  students  performing 
these  tasks  is  to  acknowledge  that 
they  will   not  be  any  less  dis- 
creet  than  others  hired  off  the 
street  if  hired  in  the  same  way. 
Beyond  and  better  by  a  step  than 
having  student's  "helping"  togov- 
ern  the  administration  would  be 
to  have  students  doing  the  ad- 
ministering. It  would  add  the  nec- 
essary ingredient  of  sympathy  to- 
ward finding  ways  of  serving  the 
students". 


and  not  merely  the  place  where      All  this  is,  of  course  useless 

you  got  your  credentials  for  the  if  people  stih  W^St't^S! 

future  is  avoiding  achieving  only  producing  is  bullshit   But  if  sh. 

formal  equality  with  administra-  dents  are  mablt  to  contra f  their" 


immediate  environment,  they  will 
also  be  unable  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions as  to  how  this  bullshit  be- 
longs anywhere  else  but  a  barn- 
yard, and  not  at  Carleton  uni- 
versity. Most  will  ask  only  what 
position  they  should  place  them- 
selves in  to  get  fucked.  - 
Peter  Laurel 

lately  of  the  administration 

Would  like  to  X  out 
check  mark  abolition 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
There  were  147  spoiled  ballots 
in  the  recent  referendum.  Why 
spoiled?  Because  many  had  a  check 
mark  rather  than  an  X.  That's  a 
stupid  reason.  It's  perfectly  clear 
which  coice  the  ballot  indicates. 
Why  not  count  it  and  abolish  this 
check  mark  disqualification  non- 
sense. Julian  Lewin 
Science  III 

Mis-information  given 
by  a  muddled  mind 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
In  The  Carleton  of  January  23, 
I  had  the  fortune  and  misfortune 
of  reading  a  column  that  read 
like  it  had  been  written  by  some- 
one who  was  on  a  "real  bad  trip". 
I  refer  toStevenson'scolumnabout 
the  evil  "gang  on  the  7th  floor". 

1  would  like  to  clear  up  two 
pieces  of  misinformation  expound- 
ed by  Stevenson's  temporarily  (I 
hope)  muddled  mind: 

'To  anyone  who  can  read,  the 
course  was  accurately  outlined  in 
the  calendar.  If  you  are  able  to 
read  and  you  didn't,  you  don't 
belong  in  the  course.  If  you  are 
not  able  to  read  ...  Stevenson? 
That  doesn't  say  much  for  your 
"humanitarians"  "action 
freaks",  and  "fixers"  either. 

'Everybody  in  the  course  knew 
in  the  first  class  in  September 
(at  the  latest)  that  we  were  going 
to  get  a  different  professor  in 
January.  That  is  unless  you  didn't 
read  any  of  the  ample  material 
on  the  course  beforehand  and  you 
didn't  show  up  for  the  first  class. 
In  fact  to  be  totally  unaware  of 
the  planned  change  of  professors 
you  would  have  had  to  miss  the 
entire  first  term.  Stevenson?* 
The  only  redeeming  quality  of  the 
column  was  the  hilarious  mode  of 
referring  to  the  administration, 
faculty,  and  students.  It  didn't  ex- 
actly have  me  rolling  in  the  aisles, 
but  I  thought  the  reference  to 
the  "7th  floor  gang"  was  espec- 
ially funny.  Surely  you  didn't  ex- 
pect anyone  to  swallow  your  super- 
cilious trite  crap.  Really  Steven- 
son -  very  poor  show! 

Terry  Walsh, 
Arts  I 

Editor's  note:  Miss  Stevenson  is 
aware  of  how  the  course  in  ques- 
tion is  run.  She  was  involved  in 
planning  the  course,  and  shares 
any  blame  for  its  shortcomings. 

Professors  craftsmen 
not  authoritarions 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
My  answer  to  Miss  Stevenson 
and  her  column?  of  January  23, 
1970  is  this  -  one  gets  much  more 
out  of  a  college  education  if  one 


regards  teachers  as 


rather  than  as  authority 
to  be  defied,  or  as  potential' 
tertainers. 
We  are  neither  authority  w„ 
to  be  defied  in  the  grade  fS* 
sense,   nor  are  we  profes*' 001 
entertainers. 


who  feel  some  need  to 


us  as  authority  figures  so  th ' 
can  spend  time  and  energy 
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We  are  craftsmen,  and  ru,a 
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is,  or  who  demand  to  be  en?* 
tained  rather  than  taught  in  cu 
are  missing  the  point  of  a  colW 
education  and  t h e  a c a ri o ,5* 
tradition.  ern'e 
Discussion  and  work  on  important 
social  issues  should  and  musttaT 
place  on  college  campuses  becaus 
universities  are,  among  othe 
things,  vital  public  forums.  Hob 
ever,  much  of  this  discussion  a* 
work  can  best  take  place  outside 
of  the  limited  amount  of  tk! 
snpnt  in  class. 

As  craftsmen,  professors,  iv0J 
be  failing  you  if  they  did  i 
transmit  the  content  of  their  era 
in  courses  which  are  designed  J 
this  purpose.  Students  who  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  purpose  of 
coursework  within  the  context  of  a 
total  university  education  and  the 
many  other  functions  and  opportun- 
ities  provided  by  a  university  s> 
ting  haven't  lived. 

When  I  was  a  student  I  went  out 
in  the  slums  and  worked  withslurj 
kids  instead  of  bitching  about 
whether  or  not  classwork  u 
"relevant."  I  had  the  guts  tot 
something  about  modern  social 
problems  at  a  grass-roots  level, 
and  there  were  concrete,  human 
results  from  my  efforts  which 
made  a  real  difference  to  real] 
pie  with  real  problems. 
Many,  manyotherpeople  in  school 
with  me  quietly  did  the  same  thing. 
We  didn't  just  discuss  relevance- 
we  lived  it.  We  didn't  need  to  ash 
other  people  to  find  relevance  for 
us  because  we  had  the  imagination 
to  combine  coursework  with  genu- 
ine social  action  and  quiet  human 
giving.  We  found  that  giving  of 
ourselves,  our  time,  and  our  en- 
ergy to  the  community  was  much 
more  meaningful  to  relevance  than 
remaining  constantly  within  die 
shelter  of  the  university  and  de- 
manding that  others  bring  rele- 
vance to  us  so  we  could  "discuss" 
it  smugly  and  safely  without  chal- 
lenging  our  own  personal 
resources. 

I  suggest  that  if  Carleton  students 
want  relevance,  then  they  com- 
bine coursework  with  getting  out 
in  the  community  and  doing  some- 
thing really  meaningful.  It  takes 
a  great  deal  of  thought,  time, 
work,  imagination,  and  unselfish- 
ness to  do  this,  but  it  results  in 
a  far  more  meaningful  total  ed-  F 
ucation  than  mere  "discussion  I 
of  social  issues  in  college  class- 
rooms can  ever  accomplish. 
If  all  you're  doing  about  rele- 
vance is  demanding  that  it  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  limited  amount^' 
time  you  spend  in  class,  yoa'rB 
.just  skimming  the  surface  of  rel* 
evance  and  the  meaning  of  a  mod- 
ern university  education. 

K.  Molohon 
Assistant  Professor, 
Sociology  &  Anthropology 


FREE  ADMISSION 


OPEN  DISCUSSION 


letters 


Long-hair  cut  off;  logic  of 
letter  last  week  attacked; 
war  said  to  be  over. 


^cadia  restaurant 
for  short  hair  only 

The  Carleton: 
*mJ'   night  I  went  to  the  Ar- 
T Restaurant  on  249  Bank  St. 

a  tress  told  me  that  I  could 
tSc i  served  because  my  hair  was 

' '^questioned  the  cashier  who 
med  to  be  in  charge  and  he  too 
rained  that  I  could  not  be 

JJed  because  of  the  length  of 

"minted  out  to  him  that  if  the 
Siirant  had  a  licence  to  serve 
'  public,  then  he  was  probably 
fluired  to  serve  all  the  public. 
!i  claimed  that  he  could  make 
y  rules  whatsoever  as  who  to 
Jrve  and  who  not  to  serve. 
Evidently  he  thinks  himself  le- 
jly  within  his  rights  to  ex- 
mje  blacks,  jews,  people  with 
0nd  hair,  or  smokers  of  Cuban 
ears. 

Canadians  like  to  suppose  that 
Z  live  in  a  culture  superior  to 
at  of  my  home  state  of  Missi- 
iippi- 

Jo  doubt  they  do. 

iut  it  just  goes  to  show:  Missi- 
,ippi  has  no  monopoly  on  ig- 
irance,  prejudice  and  stupidity, 
it  least  we  in  Mississippi  have 
reed  restaurants  who  wish  to 
:clude  blacks  to  buy  private  li- 
mces  and  to  thereby  exclude 
lance  customers  who  do  not  wish 
buy  a  membership  card  for  a 
ip  of  coffee. 

iince  no  one  else  seems  ready 
challenge  these  practices,  per- 

ips  one  of  you  alert,  fair-minded, 

icially- aware,  involved  and  con- 
rned  Canadians  can  tell  me 

lere  to  find  legal  aid. 

Charles  Sudduth 
Philosophy  grad 

Friend'  well-versed  in 
propaganda  methods 

ditor,  The  Carleton: 
The  "logic"  of  the  letter  which 
ipeared  in  last  week's  Carleton 
incerning  the  history  of  the  state 
'  Israel  as  well  as  the  tetter's 
ttported  lack  of  propagandist 
"chniques  was  most  interesting, 
must  suppose  it  aspired  to  the 
alities  mentioned  considering 
s  abhorrence  of  the  "unlogical" 
d  "misleading"  literature  of 
e  Zionists. 

h""  friend,  however,  seems  well 
"ed  in  the  methods  of  propa- 
"Wa  and  sensationalism  himself, 
/act,  may  I  give  him  some 
'ice  for  the  future  which  may 
ranee  his  writing  and  its  im- 
Perhaps  he  might  have  cre- 
M  more  of  a  sensation  had  he 
Wed  the  letter  with  a  jewish 
^e  such  as  Cohen.  It  should 
Ve  indeed  been  an  obvious  step, 
Jj*  he  seemed  to  spot  similar 
Pf*  in  me  letter  two  weeks 
_  Vl0Us  in  which  he  was  sure 
the  Zionist  author  had  cun- 
K«V  used  an  arab  name. 
7j  r"end  quoted  Golda  Meir 
"is  letter.  It  was  a  very  con- 
We,  edited  for  the  sake  of 

fadle  hS  me  tnree  dots  m  tne 
ie  tn  t  Iam  sure  many  would 
mien  v  what  words,  or  even 
ree  h  lay  in  the  reaim  of  the 
did  S'  11  was  a  shame  that 
Ac-"?1  supply  more  information 
Hon  p8.0*  oriSin  of  thequo- 
Bive  ttt  Ps  y°u  would  consent 
inda  i  Zionists  some  propa- 
f0  .  ons- 

cks"Pport  his  argument,  he  fell 
K  u"  ttle  constitution  of  the 
at  i,     neglected  to  point  out 

-stat*35  016  U,N-  that  voted 
epa-f  ,01  israel  into  existence. 
I9i« I  n  of  Pa|estine  approved 
Nav  gave  a  e000"  deaI  01  what 
lnlan  tft  d  the  "captured  Jor- 
ate  'erritories"  to  the  jewish 
>m  iq.w  then  was  it  Jordanian 

}^Mm    to  19677  0ur  friend 
„us  with  a  picture  of  the 
the  if   'sraeli  armies  in  1948. 
j.'Sht  of  the  above  know- 
inat  is  as  logical  as  Ca- 


nadian  forces  invading  Canada. 
May  I  remind  him  that  in  May, 
1948  it  was  the  arab  armies  that 
invaded  Israel?  To  complete  the 
semantic  analogy,  should  not  much 
of  the  territory  west  of  the  Jordan 
river,  and  which  for  twenty  years 
had  been  in  Jordanian  hands,  been 
called  captured  Israeli  territories 
from  1948  to  1967?  It  is  all  just 
another  indication  of  the  'double 
standard'  people  like  the  author 
of  last  week's  letter  have  used, 
when  Israel  is  concerned,  for  the 
past  22  years. 
Our  friend  shows  a  great  know- 
ledge of  the  military  encounters 
during  his  "Israeli  invasion"  of 
1948  which  by  all  indication  I  can 
only  term  a  war  of  survival  and 
defence.  I  am  indeed  surprised 
that  his  knowledge  does  not  in- 
clude such  encounters  as  the  total 
annihilation  of  five  Jewish  agri- 
cultural communities  at  Etzion  in 
1948,  or  the  nine  other  such  com- 
munities destroyed  by  the  Arab 
armies.  He  may  also  enquire  as 
to  what  was  done,  or  rather  what 
wasn't  done  with  the  corpses.  I 
will  not  whitewash  the  Israeli  army 
as  you  have  done  with  the  Arab 
forces,  in  particular  concerning 
the  events  at  Deir  Yassin,  but  I 
feel  in  obviously  trying  to  keep  your 
remarks  concise  you  have  done 
your  purported  "logic"  a  great 
injustice. 

Jack  Lightstone 

False  letter  claimed, 
labelled  propaganda 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
This  is  to  inform  you  and  your 
readers  that  the  so-called  Daoud 
Al-Muhtasab,  York  University  of 
Toronto,  the  writer  of  the  letter 
entitled  (A  misrepresentation  of 
my  people  -January  16),  is 
fictitious. 

The  registrar  at  York  University 
stated  that  they  had  never  in  the 
past  nor  have  at  the  present  time 
a  student  and/or  a  member  of  their 
faculty  with  such  a  name. 

The  aforementioned  letter  is  a 
sample  of  the  Zionist's  devious 
techniques  used  in  disseminating 
their  distorted  and  false  propa- 
ganda to  the  Canadian  public. 

Adil  Boushey, 
Grad  Math 

Lennon's  message 
for  middle  east 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Re  Adil  et  al:  "The  war  is 
over  if  we  want  it," 

Love. 
Ena 

Not  hard  to  overcome 
'input-output  crisis 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

One  day  a  student  had  a  ques- 
tion for  which  he  was  seeking  an 
answer.  Dutifully  he  sought  out  his 
representative  he  had  dutifully  vot- 
ed for  and  asked  him  to  seek  his 
question's  answer.  Just  as  duti- 
fully his  representative  recorded 
the  question  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
so  as  not  to  lose  or  forget  the 
requ  est. 

Then  at  the  next  weekly  meeting 
of  the  council  for  the  student  he 
arose  and  proceeded  to  read  the 
request  so  that  it  could  be  duti- 
fully recorded  in  the  minutes  of 
the  gathering.  As  was  customary 
an  answer  was  promptly  given  or 
a  body  (bodies)  was  instructed  to 
seek  the  elusive  answer. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  council 
for  the  student  the  answer  was 
formally  presented  and  a  copy 
given  to  the  concerned  representa- 
tive. He  then  returned  to  his  anx- 
iously waiting  constituent  who  ac- 
knowledged the  answer  and  skipped 
off  happily. 

No  difficulty  here  in  "overcoming 
the  input -output  crisis  at  the  con- 
stituent level,"  schmiling  Schmidt. 

David  Darwin 
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What  can  you  buy 
(or  get)  for  under 
28*ayear? 

A  decade  of 
Canadian  history 

$2.75' 


PAPERBACK 


The  two  \ 
outstanding  political    '  - 
biographies  of  our  time  (^h, 
by  Peter  C.  Newman  ^S<! 


Madam  I'd  like  to  give  you  your  money 
but  the  Campusbank  architect  made  a 
slight  error  in  wicket  design. 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 
True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 
services  for  students  and  faculty. 


Visit  your  Campusbank  mm  Bank  of  Montreal 

bank  a^^mewet  sts.trancK         Canadas  FlR5t  Bank 
j.  c.  jom-lay,  manager 
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letters 


The  arts  I  building, poor  malignedpi^JJ^ 


gets  it 


student  attacks  another  carleton  institut 
Robin  Mathe^ 


Geologist  says  arts  I 
will  cause  turbulence 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
1  would  like  to  comment  on  pro- 
fessor Levenson'stwomainpoints: 
the  siting  of  tlie  arts  I  tower  and 
the  conning  of  the  faculty  into 
accepting  it. 

Point  1,  the  siting:  On  October 
29,  realizing  that  mere  aesthet- 
ical.  or  visual,  or  even  ethical 
considerations  (such  as  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  community  out- 
side Carleton)  would  be  of  little 
avail  against  the  space -en compas- 
sing vertical  mosaic  of  "los  cam- 
isados"  (cf.  Professor  Oppen- 
heimer,  Jan.  23)  I  wrote  to  Pres- 
ident  Dunton,  mentioning  among 
other  things,  that. 
"Many  of  us  in  the  tory  building 
have  been  taken  aback  by  the  de- 
cision to  erect  a  20-storey  arts 
tower  on  the  western  side  of  the 
quadrangle.  Although  such  a  build- 
ing might  have  been  indicated  on 
the  original  master  plan,  we  had 
been  led  to  believe,  by  word  of 
mouth,  that  the  idea  of  a  building 
on  the  open  side  of  the  quadrangle 
has  been  abandoned.  We  first  knew 
that  the  idea  had  not  been  aban- 
doned when  drill  rigs  arrived  to 
test  the  foundations* 
i(At  the  Alcan  planning  confer- 
ence in  Newcastle  in  1967,  Alex 
Hardy  pointed  out  that  any  high 
building  generates  turbulence  for 
a  ground  distance  of  10-15  times 
the  height  of  the  building  down- 
wind and  2-5  times   Us  height 
upwind.  If  the  new  proposed  .tow- 
er is  to  be  20  storeys  high  -  say 
200  feet  -  turbulence  ontheground 
will  extend  downwind  for  2000  to 
3000  feet  and  upwind  for  400  to 
1000  feet. 
"You  are  aware  that  the  new 
building  is  located  almost  on  the 
western  edge  of  the  campus.  Down- 
wind turbulence  thus  will  become 
much  more  of  a  problem  than  it 


is  now,  especially  as  the  inner 
quadrangle  is  recessed.  In  ef- 
fect then  the  quadrangle  which  is 
supposed  to  be  a  pleasant  plaza 
wherein  to  walk  sit,  talk,  and 
browse,  will  become  a  windblown 
wilderness  for  much  of  the  year. 
Why?  Because  the  predominant 
wind  direction  is  from  the  west 
(49  per  cent  with  a  mean  velocity 
of  10  mpli).  The  force  and  nature 
of  this  wind  can  be  felt  by  walk- 
ing from  the  library  to  the  geo- 
loe-v  entrance  at  the  tory  building. 

Where  fort-like,  stone  em-  • 
brasures  stand,  the  wind  lorce 
is  fragmented  and  diminished. 
Where  however  there  are  only 
upsweeps  of  grass,  the  wind  ve- 
locity is  doubled. 
"In  general,  and  especially  in 
Ottawa,  the  study  of  urban  micro- 
climate is  in  its  infancy.  If  the 
resident  population  at  Carleton 
were  not  so  large,  the  discom- 
fort caused  by  wind  turbulence 
would  not  be  so  important.  But 
the  resident  population  is  large 
and  is  increasing.  Surely  the  com- 
fort of  this  population  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us,  should  be 
respected? 

•"My  otherreason  for  asking  that 
the  arts  tower  be  sited  else- 
where is:  the  proposed  location 
destroys  the  only  complete  180 
degree  skyscape  (sky  vista)  ex- 
istent on  the  campus  -  the  only 
place  where  a  complete  hemis- 
phere of  sky,  with  an  almost  na- 
tural horizon,  is  visible.  To  de- 
stroy this,  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  months  delay  in  relocating 
the  arts  tower,  seems  to  me,  to 
be  inconceivable  vandalism," 

Point  2,  the  conning  of  the  fac- 
ulty: I  agree  with  Professor  Lev- 
enson.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
faculty  as  a  whole  would  have  ac- 
cepted the  tower  on  its  present 
site. 

The  various  committees  respon- 
sible for  the  tower  may  well  have 
functioned  and  all  80  copies  of  the 


brief  of  the  users'  sub-committee 
may  well  have  been  distributed  but 
the  facts  remain. 
Most  of  us  did  not  realize  what 
was  going  to  happen  until  late  in  the 
summer  (one  chairman  who  is 
moving  into  the  tower,  first  heard 
of  the  proposed  tower  in  mid- 
summer) while  the  NCC  didnotget 
to  hear  about  the  tower  until  De- 
cember 10  after  preliminary  work 
had  begun  on  the  site. 
No  plan,  diagram,  illustration, 
photograph,  or  description  of  the 
tower  had  ever  been  published, 
posted,  or  circulated. 
For  a  university  which  boasts  a 
department  of  journalism,  a  de- 
partment of  architecture,  a  de- 
partment of  planning  and  construc- 
tion, a  sub-department  of  Inform- 
ation, a- sub-department  of  visual 
aids,  and  a  staff  photographer  and 
which   advertises  courses  in 
■'meaningful  inter-relationships" 
(sic),  these  are  peculiar  ommis- 
sions.  For  a  university  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  fastest  and  most 
up-to-date  multilith  machines,  to 
print  a  mere  80  copies  of  a  build- 
ing brief  (where  did  they  go?) 
for  a  building  which  was  bound  to 
arouse  feelings,  is  to  display  a 
remarkable  and  well-timed  sense 
of  thrift. 

To  claim,  as  Mr.  Whenham  of 
planning  and  construction  claims, 
that  objections  could  have  been 
raised  at  any  stage  in  committee, 
is  ludicrous. 

The  whole  purpose  surelyof fast- 
moving  committees  -  democracy 
in  action  -  is  to  forestall  objec- 
tions. For  instance  in  October, 
my  objections  to  members  of  com- 
mittee B  " "it's  too  late,  let's  not 
make  trouble  for  ourselves."  Two 
subsequent  petitions,  that  of  No- 
vember 21  with  31  signatures  and 
that  of  December  31  with  37,  have 
yet  to  be  acknowledged. 

Carleton  may  well  be,  as  Pro- 
fessor  Oppenheimer  claims,  no 


Florence  or  Venice.  Somewhat 
naively  perhaps,  however,  many 
of  us  had  expected  when  we  moved 
from  the  old  campus  to  the  new, 
that  Carleton  would  develop  visu- 
ally as  well  as  logistically.  We  had 
open  ground  and  we  had  water  on 
two  sides.  We  have  not  developed 
"visually". 

Why  we  have  not  is  another  story, 
for  another  time. 

So  much  for  now. 

The  arts  tower  has  destroyed,  for 
what  is  was  worth,  (Schmatlx  or 
not)  the  most  popular  children's 
building  on  the  campus  -  the  stone- 
embrassured  Fort  Carleton. 

The  tower  however  is  strategi- 
cally located. 

It  is  close  to  a  parking  lot  and 
it  is  within  sprinting  distance  of 
patterson  hall,  southam  hall,  the 
loeb  building,  and  the  library. 
For  this,  let  us  be  thankful. 

Democracy-in-action  can  now  be- 
come democracy-on-the-double 
and  God  knows,  the  next  vertical 
mosaic  might  be  rising  skyward 
after  only  three  weeks  of  commit- 
tee work. 

Patrick  Arthur  Hill 
Department  of  Geology 


Mathews  narrow-mind 
and  discriminatory 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Perhaps  Prof.  Robin  MauW, 
right  in  saying  that  two  Prof  '! 
sors  who  are  not  adequately  ^ 
quainted  with  Canadian  histon 
Canadian  life  are  not  the  1°' 
commentators  on  violenc 
Canada. 

But  Prof,  Mathews  seemed 
attack  them  not  because  they  tv  1 
ill-informed  on  the  subject  h 
because  they  were  Americr 


-jans  o 

then  proceeded  to  do  what  heehjH 
ed  his  colleagues  for  doing  -CoiJ 
n  enting  on  a  society  with  ntil 
he  is  not  sufficiently  acquaint 

One  of  the  greatest  things  aboa 
being  a  Canadian  is  that  you  at* 
not  forced  to  fit  into  a  strait 
jacket  two  sizes  too  small,  0ne, 
the  greatest  things  about  being  I 
university  is  the  exposure  tomarr 
different  philosophies  and  nation 
alities  which  only  help  a  student 
to  achieve  a  certain  level  of  broad, 
mindedness  and  critical  s& 
lectivity, 

What  Prof,  Mathews  would  liken 
to  wear  is  a  mental  strait-ia^a 
that  nature,  geography,  culture 
and  history  have  in  their  wisdom 
refused  to  create  in  this  countn 

When  Prof.  Mathews  attacks  othei 
people's  ideas  because  they  an 
"non-Canadian",  I  cannot  help bu 
ask  him,  "What  is  a  Canadian?' 

And  when  you  have  given  your 
definition'  stand  back  Prof.  Mat. 
hews,  or  you  will  betrampledcti™ 
by  twenty  million  people  running 
away  from  your  strait -jacket. 

Angela  Ferrante 
Journalism  HI  honours. 

Letters  to  (he  editor  must  be  ty- 
ped, double-spaced,  signed  with 
year  and  status,  and  submitted 
toTbcCarleton  oil  ice  before  mii 
night  Wednesday. 


WINTER  WEEKEND  '70 
FEB.  3  -  8 

SNOW  SCULPTURING  -  BEARD  GROWING 
JUDGED  MON. 


TUES.  FEB.  3 

1.  UNISEX  (Opening  Ceremonies)  Th.  A.  1.00  pm  -  FREE 

2.  HOCKEY  GAME  (Ottawa  U  vs  Ravens)  -  Civic  Center  -  8  pm  • 
75?  -  First  150  tickets  FREE,  Tunnel  Junction. 


WED.  FEB.  4 


FBI.  FEB.  6 


'•  SKI  DAY  -  Vorlage  -  Free  buses  leave  Res. 9-00-9-30-  10-00 

$1.50  with  C.U.  ID. 
2.  HIBERNATION  No.l  (Animal  Dance)  -  Coliseum  -  $4/couple  - 

2  Free  Mugs  -  featuring  Lucifer  and  Cheeque. 


SAT.  FEB.  7 


1.  WINTER  WARMUP  (Hospitality  Ba 


.     spitality  Bor)  ■  New  Res.  Commons  - 
U  -  4  pm  -  FREE  -  Featuring  5  Man  Electrical  Band. 


THURS.  FEB.  5 


2  CUFERSATY^F'(Re9iS,,0'r  Gym  "  '2;3°  °m  " 

LIFESTYLE    one  act  pay  -  Th.A-  1  >.m  FBfc 

3.  MOVIE  (Barbarello)  -  Th.A  -  7  pm  and    -  5   J 50c 

4.  SHACK  UP  -  New  Res.  Commons  -  ,2  -  11  down  FREE 


1   POLAR  BEAR  DAY  -  ST.  PAT' s  -  10  am 

2.  BASKETBALL  (Ravens  vs  Waterloo)  -  Gym  -  25*  (first  225  free) 

3.  LAST  STRAW  (Casual  Party)  -  Cafeteria  -  Green  and  Purple 
Rooms  -  $1.50  person  -  featuring  Young  and  Company  (Harry 
Young  and  the  Noblemen)  and  Dedicated  Love. 


SUN.  FEB.  8 


''  ^  £?NCERT  "  Collet:,°'s  -  Canada's  Rock  Rep  at  Osaka  70 
Jl.OO-person  -  Th.A.  -  7:30  8.  10.00  -  also  Brimful  -  tickets  at 
door  only. 
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letters 


Gratification  at  long  middle  east 
discussion  --  and  clarification  of 
a  stand.  Also, down  below,  some 
amendments. 


e  east  dialogue 
lead  to  solution 

been  gratified  to  see  the 
"discussion  on  the  middle  east 
Vet  between  Arabs  and  Israelis 
i  as  taken  Place  in  recent  weeks 
ihe  Carleton.  It  seems  that  more 
le  are  awakening  to  the  real- 
that  once  upon  a  time 
I  was  an  Arab  population  in 
i'dine,  a  million  and  a  half  of 
ce  members  are  now  dispers- 
es 3  result  of  the  creation 
.  Expansion  of  the  state  of  Is- 
i  Out  of  this  recognition  a 
J'eful  and  just  solution  may  yet 

Juld  like  to  draw  your  read- 
attention  to  a  document  en- 
Id  Facts  about  El  Fatah  and 
ab  Terrorism  which  was  dis- 
buted  by  the  association  of  Is- 
,]i  students  in  Ottawa  during  the 
>kend  conference  before  Christ- 
s  sponsored  by  Arab  students 

'the  liberation  of  Palestine, 
der  the  heading  Outside  opinions 

Terrorists  the  document  in 
stion  includes  a  quotation  from 
leral  E.L.M.  Burns'  book  Be- 
een  Arab  and  Israeli  which  con- 
mned  the  Egyptian  sending  of 
iayeen  into  Israeli  territory. 

should  be  pointed  out  in  the 


interests  of  truth  (a  rare  com- 
modity in  discussions  of  the  Pal- 
estine problem)  that  General  Burns 
was  referring  to  Egyptian  spon- 
sored commandos  during  1955. 
He  was  not  referring  to  the  new 
phenomenon  of  El  Fatah  subse- 
quent to  the  June  war  of  1967, 
i.e.,  the  emergence  of  Palestinian 
commandos  whose  number  come 
from  the  dislocated  Arab  refugees 
themselves.  The  Palestinian 
Arabs,  after  two  decades  of  wait- 
ing for  the  United  Nations  or  the 
Arab  states  to  resolve  the  in- 
justice perpetrated  against  them, 
have  resolved  to  undertake  their 
own  liberation.  Let  me  quote  from 
a  letter  of  General  Burns  to  my- 
self: 

"The  circumstances  in  1955  were 
different  from  those  of  1969.  For 
one  thing,  I  thought  that  the  fe- 
dayeen  were  sent  into  Israel  (form- 
erly Palestine)  under  Egyptian  or- 
ders -  or  if  not  under  their  or- 
ders, at  least  organized  by  them. 
Now  the  guerillas,  or  terrorists, 
seem  to  be  operating  under  the 
impulse  of  various  organizations 
of  Palestine  refugees." 

"Whether  guerilla  or  terrorist 
acts  are  morally  justifiable  in 
the  present  circumstances  is  more 
a  question  for  one  of  your  pro- 
fession to  answer  than  for  one 


of  mine.  As  a  regular  soldier  for 
most  of  my  life,  I  was  repelled 
in  1955  by  men  entering  Israel 
and  indiscriminately  slaughtering 
unarmed  civilians.  Buthaving^een 
the  way  of  life  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees,  and  the  little  hope  they 
have  for  the  future  if  they  mere- 
ly sit  in  their  camps,  I  think  I 
can  understand  how  these  people 
could  be  driven  by  their  emotions 
to  this  kind  of  violence." 

Whether  a  different  moral  con- 
struction should  be  put  on  this 
new  commando  activity  is  a  ques- 
tion whose  answer  is  not  the  in- 
tent of  this  letter.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  for  those  who 
are  notabsolute  pacifists  the  form- 
ing of  moral  judgments  requires 
discrimination  between  the  various 
persons,  provocations,  intentions 
and  consequences  that  charac- 
terize different  situations.  I  simplv 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  facts 
described  by  General  Burns  do 
not  apply  directly  to  the  Palestine 
liberation  movement  of  El  Fatah. 

It  would  have  been  an  easy  matter 
to  check  this  out.  as  I  did.  since 
we  have  the  honour  of  having 
General  Burns  on  our  faculty  at 
Carleton. 

Antonio  R.  Gualtieri, 
Department  of  Religion. 


clause  in  the  students'  association  constitution  decrees  that  The 
arleton  will  publish  all  amendments  to  the  constitution.  Because 
iey  were  not  brought  to  our  attention,  we  have  missed  a  few  this 
ear.  At  this  time  weare proud  to  bring  you  the  following  constitutional 
mendments,  so  that  your  collection  will  be  complete.  Publication 

The  Carleton  means  that  they  now  exist. 


rticle  IV,  section  5B  (iii)  and 

have  been  repealed, 
rticle  IV  section  10b  (i)  has 
een  amended  to  include: 

Any  member  of  the  Association 
tail  be  permitted  to  place  a 
otion  on  the  floor  of  a  students' 
ttuncil  meeting,  subject  to  the 
illowing  conditions: 
i)  the  motion  must  be  seconded 

by  an  elected  member  of  Stu- 

dents'  council,  and 
>)  there  must  be  no  other  motion 

on  the  floor  when  the  motion 

is  introduced. 
ie  motion  will  then  be  discus- 
ed  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Wording  to   Robert's  Rules  of 
fder.  The  motion  mil  be  voted 

only  by  the  elected  members 
[  Council  present  and  voting  at 
Jj  time  of  the  motion.  Article 
ft  Section  7b  (i)  is  repealed  and 
[, "^Placed  by: 

W  The  Chairman  and  (2)  other 
embers  of  the  Judicial  Corn- 
Wee,  chosen  by  lot,  shall  con- 
as  a  Trial  Panel  to  con- 
.ct  a  trial  whenever  a.  charge 
w  been  laid  before  the  Com- 

by  the  Honour  Board. 
^CJe  VII  section  7b  has  been 
fended  to  include: 
l»  One  member  of  the  Judicial 
^nuttee,  not  including  the  Trial 

■revi  S  *  nave  Deen  Previously 
j^ously  appointed  by  theChair- 
t!"  t0  act  as  a  procedural  ad- 
^to  the  Defence. 

J)^le  VII  section  7e  (i)  and 
bcltfb  been  reDealed  and  re" 


(0  Appeals  may  be  directed  to 
the  Judicial  Committee  by  leave 
of  one  member  of  the  Committee, 
who  shall  not  have  been  a  judge 
on  the  Trial  Panel  nor  have  been 
the  procedural  adviser  to  the  De- 
fence, following  a  notice  of  appeal 
which  sets  out  specific  grounds, 
and  which  is  presented  to  the 
Committee  within  two  weeks  of  the 
handing  down  of  the  Trial  Panel 
judgment, 

(ii)  Appeals  shall  be  heard  b\ 
an  Appeal  Panel  consisting  of  the 
Chairman  and  at  least  two  (2) 
of  the  three  (3)  members  of  the 
Committee  who  were  not  judges 
on  the  Trial  Panel  nor  acted  as 
procedural  adviser  lo  the  Defence. 
Article  XI  is  repealed  and  replac- 
ed by: 

Article  XI    Extraordinary  Voting 
Procedure 

1.  This  procedure  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  impeachment  proceed- 
ings or  special  referenda,  (def- 
inition) 

2.  The  following  procedure  must 
be  followed  upon  receipt  by  the 
Students'  Council  of  a  petition 
signed  by  15%  of  the  officially 
registered  full-time  students  of 
Carleton  University,  in  the  rel- 
evant constituency. 

a)  The  petition  must  be  validated 

in  the  following  way: 
i)  The  number  necessary  shall 
be  determined  (procedure)  by  the 
Chief  Electoral  Officer  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Registrar,  and 

ii)  The  Chief  Electoral  Officer,  in 
conjunction    with    the  Honour 


Board,  shall  ascertain  the  val- 
idity of  all  signatures  by  name, 
year  and  student  number. 

b)  1  pon  receipt  and  validation  of 
a  petition,  theCarleton  shalfprint 
an  announcement  of  referendum. 
The  Chief  Electoral  Officer  shall 
carry  out  a  referendum  among 
the  general  student  body  with- 
in twelve  days  of  the  official 
announcement   in   the  Carleton, 

c)  If  less  than  30%  of  the  full- 
time  registered  students  vote, 
then  the  vote  will  b'.1  declared 
invalid  and  no  further  action  will 
bt  taken,  if  30ff<j  or  more  vote, 
then  action  will  be  taken  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  will  of  the 
majority, 

3.  The  form  of  a  referendum  to 
impeach  shall  be:  (impeachment) 
shall  (name  of  person)  continue 
to  hold  the  office  in  the  stu- 
dents' council?  YES  NO 

a)  Subsequent  procedure  will  be: 
i)  Support  by  a  majority  in  the 
referendum  will  mean  retention 
of  the  office. 

ii)  A  tie  vote  shall  be  declared 
a  lost  vote,  and 
iii)  A  lost  vote  will  mean  that 
the  office  is  declared  vacant 
and  further  action  shall  come 
under  Article  IV,  Section  3  av, 
vi,  or  3  (b)  vii,  viii  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Students' As- 
sociation of  Carleton  University. 

4.  A  General  referendum  may  be 
called  by  a  motion  passed  (refer- 
in  Students'  Council  as  well  as 
by  petition.  Sections  endum) 

2  (b)  and  (c)  shall  apply  in  any 
case. 

a)  The  form  of  the  referendum 
shall  be  decided  by  the  Students' 
Council. 

b)  A  tie  vote  shall  be  declared 
a  lost  vote. 


^Plications  for  the  position  of  Editor,  The  Carleton  open  Monday, 
February  2  and  continue  until  Friday  February  20.  Applications  should 
*  submitted  in  writing  and  in  duplicate  to  Editor,  The  Carleton,  1231 
^olonel-by-Drive,  Ottawa  1,  Ontario.  Prospective  applicants  are  invited 
~  drop  into  The  Carleton  office,  in  the  arts  tunnel  next  to  Honest  John's 
stand-uP  cafeteria,  and  talk  about  it  with  the  present  editor  and  staffers. 


filiations  will  close  5  p.m.,  Friday,  February  20,  and  will  not  be 
fended.  Applicants  will  be  expected  to  submit  a  written  plan  of  action 
5er  nominations  have  closed,  and  will  be  asked  to  appear  at  one  or 
"}°re  staff  meetings.  The  editor  will  be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  present 
m  members. 


Open  meeting  on  NUG 
will  be  held  next  week 


In  the  wake  of  last  week's  con- 
stitutional referendum,  a  meeting 
of  all  NUG  reps  has  been  called 
for  Monday  to  act  on  the  proposed 
structure  supported  by  a  majority 
of  votes. 

The  meeting  was  organized  by  an 
informal  committee  of  NUG  reps 
composed  of  Wylie  Spicer,  sociol- 
ogy, Ian  Kimmerly,  sociology,  and 
Eric  Morse,  soviet  studies. 

The  open  meeting  is  in  room  264 
loeb  at  12:30  Monday.  It  was  call- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
NUG  reps  a  chance  to  decide  on 
their  future  role  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  student  body,  said 
committee  member  Eric  Morse. 

"Council  seems  to  have  abdicat- 
ed any  political  duties  which  it  ever 
had  and  so  it  is  necessary  for 
someone  to  fill  that  vacuum.  The 
NUG  reps,  who  were  elected  to 
take  part  in  university  govern- 
ment, seem  to  be  the  logical  choice 
to  do  so."  he  said.  "We  on  the 
committee  have  really  no  say  in 
what  will  happen  at  this  meeting. 
The  letter  sent  to  all  NUG  reps 
said, 

"As  you  know,  the  recent  con- 
stitutional referendum  failed  for 
lack  of  a  sufficient  turnout.  None- 
the  less,  1300  votes  were  cast, 
either  for  or  against  the  pro- 
posals; signifying  that  at  least  1300 
people  are  interested  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  university.  As  a 
direct  result  of  the  referendum, 
students'  council  has  de  facto  opted 
out  of  political  work,  but  it  has 
set  aside  $3,000  for  the  use  of 
NUG.  We  as  NUG  reps  were  spe- 
cifically elected  to  participate  in 


university  government  and  politics 
and  now  have  been  given  this 
?3,000  to  use  between  now  and 
end  of  term.  That  money  can  set 
up  a  good  secretariat  for  us  if 
we  want,  and  doubtless  you  can 
think  of  many  other  uses  to  which 
it  might  be  put."  The  proposed 
agenda  for  the  meeting  asks  for 
discussion  on  whether  or  not  a 
grand  council  is  needed  at  Carle- 
ton, and  NUG  reps  in  attendance 
will  be  asked  what  they  intend  to 
do  to  work  for  the  parity  referen- 
dum. 

The  grand  council  concept  was 
contained. In  the  constitutional  ref- 
erendum held  last  week;  a  major- 
ity of  the  voters  favoured  the  pro- 
posed grand  council  structure,  but 
the  referendum  results  were  ruled 
invalid  because  the  turn-out  did 
not  meet  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements of  one-third  of  the 
student  body. 

The   turn-out  was   19  percent, 

Ottawa  U  rejects 
bilingual  policy 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Social  science 
students  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa turned  thumbs  down  on  bi- 
lingualism  Thursday  (January  22), 
and  gave  moral  support  to  a  student 
council  bid  for  priority  French- 
language  instruction  in  their 
faculty. 

Only  13  per  cent  of  the  U  of  O 
students  favored  the  retention  of 
current  bilingual  instruction  in  an 
unofficial  referendum  called  by  the 
social  sciences  student  council. 


Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


Culf  Oil  Cnnida  Ltd. 

Eng.  (cwin 

Science  (Math) 
»««  (Ceog.t 


Ontario  Public  Set 
(Energy  &  Resource 
(Geog.  all  yearil 


7:30  -  8:30  p.o.  Ro.  342  loeb 

'inc.nl  en  12:30  -  1:10  BZ41  Loeb 
arranged  at  carting.  All  years  ail 


shown  Feb.  2,  1970 


gjKjjl  JOBS  AVAILABLE 


reptlng  applications  for 


20lh  Aplll^  (*? 


nipt  of  applleatloni  In  the  placenent  Office  la: 


■  froo  the  following  school 


in  addition,  und.r  ungate  a  who  are  ccnteaplat  Inc.  a  career  tn  oducM 
should  actrnd  che.a  ae»In«s  In  order  to  verify  that  the  courat*  thr 
taalna  qualify  then  for  adnlaslon  to  teachers  tjlltu. 
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International  Books 

(Finnish  and  Danish) 

117  Beechwood  Avenue 

746-8567 

Foreign  language  books  now  in  stock 
Dutch,  German,  Norwegian,  Italian,  Spanish,  Greek, 
Russian,  Ukranian,  Polish,  Hungarian, 
Also,  English  and  French  books  from  around  the  world 
Large  collection  of  dictionaries  and  language  guides 


Want  to  do  something  important 
with  your  life?  See  a  challenge  to 
one  person  in  a  thousand  in  our 
ad  elsewhere  in  this  paper  headed 
'8  hearty  men  wanted". 


Polling  Clerks  Wanted 

for  Parity  referendum  Feb.  9  and  10, 
polls  open  9  -  9 


and  for  Students'  Council  elections 
Feb.  16  and  17 
polls  also  open  9  -9 


Applications  available  for  poll  clerking  in  T-2 
Please  mark  hours  available  for  work. 


GENERAL  ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING 

OF 

N.U.G.  GRAND 
COUNCIL 


MONDAY  FEB.  2,  12.30 
C264LA 


ALL  NUG  REPS  PLEASE  ATTEND 
(the  remnants  of  Council  said  we 
didn't  give  a  shit.  So  give  a  shit.) 


UCLA  to  bar  lecture, 
for  red  affiliation 

LOS  ANGELES  (CUP-CPS)  -  Angela  Davis,  the  black  lecturer  ba 
from  teaching  at  the  University  of  California  earlier  this  year  1^ 
begun  teaching  winter  session  classes  at  U  of  C's  Los  An/ 
campus.  But  she  may  not  finish  them. 

Davis,  fired  by  U  of  C  regents  because  of  her  membership  ir, 
communist  party  ,  regained  her  teaching  post  through  a  court  0r<t 
which  declared  the  regents*  action  unconstitutional.  But  the  Cn 
order  was  recently  set  aside  by  an  appelate  court  on  a  technical-^ 
hearings  into  her  case  were  held  at  Los  Angeles,  rather  than  Beri- 
ley,  the  University's  headquarters. 

Unless  the  state  Supreme  Court  steps  in,  the  judgement  of  th 
appelate  court  will  become  final  February  20,  more  than  a  month 
before  the  winter  session  ends.  The  regents  would  then  be  tt 
to  bar  Davis  again  from  teaching  while  a  faculty  committee  hollf 
hearings  in  her  case.  s 

Such  hearings  are  only  a  formality,  since  they  will  merely  ofje 
advice  to  the  regents.   Most  of  the  regents  want  to  fire  D  ' 

UCLA  administration  chancellor  Charles  Young  says  he  is  ''c0n 
fident"  students  taking  courses  entitled  "Kant  and  Idealism"  and 
"Dialectical  Materialism,"  will  get  credit  for  them  although  Davis 
may  not  finish  teaching  them. 

Davis,  who  did  graduate  work  at  UC  San  Diego,  was  called  ''one 
of  the  five  best  students  I've  ever  had"  by  philosopher  Herbert 
Marcuse. 

Residence  regulation 
brings  strike  threat 

FREDERIC  TON  (CUP)  -  Students  at  St.  Thomas  University  here  have 
told  their  administration  to  abolish  curfews  and  visiting  rcgula. 
'  Ions  for  residence  students,  or  face  a  student  strike  by  February  l| 

The  student  ultimatum  was  unanimously  passed  at  a  January  19 
general  meeting  by  one-third  of  St.  Thomas'  900  students;  the  move 
followed  a  year  of  negotiation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  administratioi 
over  residence  rules. 

Students  are  demanding  that  administration  president  Donald  Duffle 
set  up  a  student- faculty-administration  committee  toworkoutdetaih 
of  a  new  policy  no  later  than  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
year. 

If  the  administration  refuses,  students  will  call  a  general  strike 
February  1.  Plans  for  further  action  have  not  been  worked  out, 

A  brief  outlining  suggestions  for  a  new  residence  policy  was 
presented  by  the  St.  Thomas  student  council  to  the  executive  of  the 
board  of  governors  last  December.  The  executive  refused  to  vote 
on  the  issue,  stating  that  open  rooms  were  "an  internal  matter;" 
the  final  decision  resting  with  Duffie. 

St.  Thomas  is  the  third  Roman  Catholic  university  in  the  Maritimes 
where  administrators  have  come  into  conflict  with  students  over 
residence  regulations. 

Students  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  University  at  Antigonish.  N.S., 
unilaterally  opened  their  residences  October  22,  1969;  students  at 
St.  Mary's  University  at  Halifax  incurred  administration  wrath  when 
they  attempted  the  same  action  in  November. 

The  St.  Mary's  administration  invoked  new,  harsher  penalties  for 
violating  residence  regulations,  and  posted  security  guards  at 
residence  doors. 

McGill  fee  hike  for 
foreign  students 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Foreign  students  attending  McGill  and  otter 
Quebec  universities  will  have  to  pay  higher  fees  than  Canadians,  if 
administrators  accept  a  suggestion  proposed  by  McGUl's  faculty  ol 
medicine. 

The  proposal,  passed  last  week  (ending  January  24)  at  a  facultj 
meeting,  suggest  that  McGill  contact  other  Quebec  universities  to 
raise  fees  for  non-Canadians.  The  move  will  need  approval  from  the 
McGill  senate  and  board  of  governors. 

Maurice  McGregor,  dean  of  medicine,  said  the  proposal  was  ma* 
to  take  the  expense  of  educating  foreign  students  off  the  Quel*' 
taxpayer. 

Students  from  "a  rich  neighboring  country",  are  encouraged  10 
apply  to  Quebec  universities  due  to  comparatively  lower  fees,  h*| 
said. 

The  universities  could  increase  bursaries  to  students  from  Third 
World  countries,  McGregor  said,  so  they  would  not  be  affected  W 
the  move. 

Administration  vice-president  Stanley  Frost  said  the  faculty  f" 
posal  would  open  the  university  to  charges  of  anti-Americanism, f 
well  as  barring  students  from  Third  World  countries. 

The  proposal  is  "a  completely  unacceptable  display  of  I*' 
nationalism,"  according  to  McGill  student  society  president  Jul'1; 
Grey,  who  added  theplan,  if  accepted,  "coulddestroy  the  universH> 

Shackup  horror  nous 
offers  hidden  treats 

The  winter  weekend  committee  is  keeping  its  monsters  in  the  d"* 
this  year. 

That's  why  all  the  signs  advertising  the  shackup  say  only  contin* 
horror  movies,  and  don't  specify  what  the  films  are. 

Apparently  they've  got  some  goodies,  including  one  from  a  pi 
collection. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  escaped  the  advertising  campaign' ^ 
shackup  is  a  midnight-to-dawn  extravaganza  in  the  commons  1»OT 
on  Thursday,  February  5th.  p 

The  committee  hopes  to  have  two  screens  with  four  project"'*  n 
allow  for  continuous  showings,  so  spectators  will  have  no  tir" 
escape  the  baddies.  J 

Admission,  according  to  the  advertising  is  at  your  own  ri* 
no  money,  free  and  at  no  cost  to  your  wallet. 


-  Januai 

frogs  and  princesses  escape  in  a  DC  8 

,,„.,!  Fools:  Before  Winter      fl^^HHB  HBB  4B^b      ^»  -  -  -  - 
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April  Fools: 

jMayfair  

by  Alf  Cryderman 

jbably  heard  the  story  of 
who  was  really  a  prince 
'Tuntil  he'd  been  kissed  by  a 
1  -  in  The  April  Fools  Jack 
the  frog,  Catherine 


*uve  is  the  princess  and  she 
s  him  and  presto!  a  prince. 

ou>'se  tliey  have  modernized 
wry  somewhat,  as  it  is  sup- 
L  lo  be  contemporary.  Lem- 
is  the  proverbial  small  cog 
■  e  big  wheel  who  gets  a  pro- 
Mi  and  an  mv^a^on  from  his 
r;cli  and  nasty  boss,  Peter 
Lford.  to  one  of  what  Hoily- 
considers  a  "now"  party, 
the  frog  he  is  Lemmon  just 
gjpt  fit  in  with  the  nouveau- 
jieand  wanders  bewildered-like 
mnd  the  party. 

en,  lo  further  the  plot,  he  asks 
ve'ry  attractive  Catherine  De- 
ve  if  he  can  buy  her  a  drink, 
^er  of  wonders,  she  accepts, 
lliey  run  off  to  spend  a  wacky 
ning  together  while  falling  mad- 
n  love.  One  should  mention  at 
point  that  Princess  Catherine 
also  the  big  rich  and  nasty 
wife  and  that  Lemmon  is 
rried  and  a  father  but  until  be- 
a  prince  he  didn't  realize 
unhappy  he  was  being  a  frog. 

after  some  emotional  en- 
;lement  and  fancy  flourishes 
he  camera,  not  to  mention  an 
using  drunken  sendoff  by  bud- 
Jack  Weston  and  Harvey  Kor- 
the  prince  and  princess  fly 
(he  modern  equivalent  of  a 
iden  coach  -  a  DC-8. 

his  fairy  tale  is  directed  by 
art  Rosenberg,  scripted  by  Hal 
esner  and  photographed  by 
chel  Hugo.  It's  all  done  to  quite 
:eptable  professional  standards 
"  is  best  described  as  enter- 
fiing. 

efore  Winter  Comes,  the  second 
We  on  the  bill,  is  set  in 
it-war  Austria  in  a  British  dis- 
eed-persons  camp.  David  Niv- 
is  the  camp  commander,  one 
those  British  military-minded 
es  who  obeys  orders  despite 
it  his  conscience  tells  him  (even 


Foolish  Jack  Lemmon  wends  his  way  through  a  sea  of  female  bodies  . 


Eichmann  said  he  was  just  obey- 
ing orders  like  a  good  soldier). 
He  longs  to  get  back  to  'clean 
fighting  and  out  of  this  flesh- 
trading." 

The  camp  is  crammed  with  ref- 
ugees Niven  is  determined  to  send 
back  home,  even  if  they  don't  want 
to  go.  And  all  the  ones  being 
sent  to  Russian -occupied  Austria 
don*t  want  to  go.  It's  a  mess  and 
poor  Niven  and  his  assistant  of- 
ficer, John  Hurt,  don't  know  what- 
ever they're  going  to  do  until  To- 
pol  shows  up. 

Topol  is  one  of  these  biggcr- 
than-life  people,  sort  of  a  middle- 
European  Zorba.  Huge  in  stature, 
bushy  hair  and  moustache,  he 
speaks  English,  Russian,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  German,  Bulgarian, 
Greek,  Slav,  Croation,  a  little 
Yiddish,  a  little  Arabic  and  some 
Chinese  -  just  in  case.  You  see. 


he's  something  of  an  international 
stud,  and  like  he  says  "It's  bet- 
ter than  Berlitz." 
He  ends  up  running  the  camp  like 
someone  out  of  Hogan's  Heroes, 
blackmailing  and  cheating  with  a 
smile.  When  one  of  the  male  ref- 
ugees is  caught  sleeping  with  a 
female  refugee  against  the  camp's 
non- fraternizing  rule  he  answers 
in  wisdom:  ''They  do  not  frater- 
nize, they  just  sleep  together." 
Thank  scenarist  Andrew  Sinclair 
for  that  questionable  gem. 

In  the  end  Topol  turns  out  to 
be  a  Russian  deserter  and  Niven  is 
forced  to  make  one  of  those  agon- 
izing cinematic  moral  decisions 
about  sending  him  back.  This  an- 
guish is  directed  by  J.  Lee  Thomp- 
son, who  has  directed  other  an- 
guishes like  Che!  and  MacKenna's 
Gold. 


jan.  27  -  feb.  1 


Pentangle  features  quiet  quality 


jgKET  OF  LIGHT  The  Pentangle 

by  Barrie  Young 

[»  on  your  radio  these  days 
'  you'll  seriously  question  all 
stalk  of  rock  music  as  an  art 
tn, 

■raided  by  the  Beatles*  Lady 
"jura,  rock  came  reeling  back 

■  ^  ^ts,  turning  up  the  volume 
'aimming  all  the  creative  Ha- 

'"at  had  been  prompting  ser- 

bud  nfi  t0  take  the  idiom 
f  ¥le,tne  Beatles  were  "set- 

Wn"  and  banging  back 
''■rone  from  Elvis  to  Jayand  the 
en.Cans  through  the  hole  in  the 
^uye  Englishmen  collectively 
Dlno^t  tne  Pentangle  were 
the  fires  of  quiet  quality 

lU?>?ot  t0  say  that  the  group 
Js,  lutl°nary. 

$  aiff  tne  material  on  their 

i  foil  ,     is  irom  tne  old 

■  l«  tradition  Yet  they  aren't 


a«ists. 


and  they  certainly 


aren't  revivalists. 

Two  members  of  the  group,  John 
Renbourn  and  Bert  Jansch,  have 
been  prominent  as  writersandjazz 
guitarists  of  unequaled  talent  for 
some  years. 

You  might  recall  Anjie  from  Si- 
mon and  Garfunkel's  Sound  of  Si- 
lence album  (a  Jansch  composi- 
tion. 

Donovan  acknowledged  his  deep 
musical  debt  to  Jansch  in  House 
of  Jansch  and  Bert's  Blues.  Ren- 
bourn is  also  an  accomplished 
cla  ssical  guitarist. 

To  these  two  add  the  voice  of 
Jacqui  McShee.  At  first  hearing 
she  strikes  you  as  a  folk-sing- 
er. But  listen  to  her  on  the  al- 
bum's first  cut,  and  then  again  on 
the  group's  second  original  num-  . 
ber,  Train  Song  (by  far  their 
best). 

Her  talent  as  a  jazz  singer  is 
overpowering,  particularly  on 
Train  Song  with  Terry  Cox  on  bass 
freaking  out  at  song's  end. 


But  the  album  is  essentially  quiet 
in  tone,  with  the  individual  ar- 
tists weaving  back  and  forth,  al- 
ways tight,  never  pretentious  de- 
spite their  great  individual  talents. 

Basket  of  Light  is  a  superbly  re- 
corded album  (reassurance  fo  r 
those   who   suffered  through  th" 
Pentangle1  s  performance  on  Itoc 
1  with  its  disastrous  engineering) 


1 


8  mid  10  p. 

29,sof  ;an  J 


feb  3-8.  hedg  and  , 
with  harry  bctclonU 
bill  cosby, appeared 


le  hibou 

521  sussc.  aV,'*c  233-0712 
evety  monday  -  bill  Stevenson 


^aaa;y_29, 3o.  3i 
F°X  WATSON 

Introduces 
S°ngs  of  Red  Dirt 
and 
Honest  Oaks 


-iSlUURrER  ST.  W. 


Special  Sale 

OF  CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

WELL  -  BOUND  -  CLASSICS 
REGULARLY  $1.50 
SALE  PRICE  99l  4 

Carleton  University 
Bookstore 


The  Closest  Theatre  fo  Carleton  University 

Today  and  Saturday 

"APRIL  FOOLS" 

—  Lack  Lemmon  —  Adult 
"Before  Winter  Comes"  -  David  Niv 

MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 

Monday  -  "CASTLE  KEEP"  -  Buit  Lancaster 

"5  into  <l  wnnt't  po"  -  Rod  Steieei.  |J?K?iTTttl 
Claire  Bloom  •  ALL  COLOR  Wvaaw 

STAFF  MEETING 

February  16,  7.00  pm  in 
The  Carleton  office,  to 
discuss  editors  for  next 
year  and  that  sort  of 
thing . 


There's  a  fire,  people  sit- 
ting around  talkingabout 
the  ski  runs,  somebody 
laughing  about  a  fall  she 
had.  But  you  aren't  part 
of  it.  Why?  Because 
you're  having  one  of 
those  "difficult"  days. 

Tampax  tampons  could 
change  all  that.  Tampax 
tampons  can  give  you  the 
total  freedom  and  com- 
fort you  want  to  really 
enjoy  yourself.  Because 
with  Tampax  tampons 
you  don't  need  things 
like  bulky  belts  and  pads 
that  cause  chafing.  You 
can  wear  those  clinging 
ski  clothes  without  a 
worry.  Because  Tampax 
tampons  are  worn  intern- 
ally, you  can  be  as  active 
asyou  like.  And  feel  com- 
pletely secure. 

Join  in  the  fun.  Let 
Tampax  tampons  change 
your  life.  You  don't  have 
to  be  "frozen  out"  any 
weekend. 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD., 
BARRIE.  ONTARIO 
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GREAT  WHITE  WHALE 

of  a  time 

A. U.S.  SKI  TRIP  MOUNT  SUTTON 
FEB.  13.  14.  15 


MEMBERS  $25.00 
OTHERS  $27.00 

INCLUDES  BUS, 
ROOM,  MEALS 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  TOW  TICKETS 


ONLY  38  TICKETS        INFORMATION  T  15 


Genet's 


Death-Watch 


DIRECTED  BY 

Patrick  Dunn 

Alumni  Theatre 
Feb.  18,  19,  20 
8:00  p.m. 


Admission  Free 


carleton  university 


this  week 


public  lectures 


The  Department  of  Geography  presents  "And  the  Rains 
Came:  Man  and  Climate  in  West  Africa"  by  Professor 
Stanley  Gregory,  on  Thursday,  February  5  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  Theatre  B,  Southam  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studiespresent 
"Rumania  in  the  Ceausescu  Era",  by  Professor  G  Fisher 
Acadia  University.  This  lecture  is  the  third  in  the  Public 
Lecture  Series  "The  Communist  States  in  Disarray"  The 
lecture  will  take  place  tonight,  Friday,  January  30  in 
Theatre  A,  Southam  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studiespresent 
"Yugoslavia"  by  Professor  J.  C.  Campbell,  Council  on 
Foresign  Relations.  This  lecture  is  the  fourth  in  the  Public 
Lecture  Series,  "The  Communist  States  in  Disarray" 
The  lecture  will  take  place  Friday,  February  13  in  Theatre 
A,  Southam  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 


Diamond  remains  solitary  man 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


Neil  Diamond  has  always  struck 
me  as  a  very  sad  man. 
When  I  interviewed  him  almost 
three  years  ago,  he  seemed  to 
wear  an  aura  of  melancholy  about 
him  and  I  never  did  figure  out  why. 

In  the  intervening  years,  noth- 
ing seems  to  have  changed.  His 
latest  album.  Touching  You, 
Touching  Me,  gives  no  further 
clues,  for  despite  the  fact  that  the 
man  writes  in  a  very  personal 
way,  he  is  still  an  enigma. 

The  album  is  a  somewhat  mote- 
ly  collection  of  songs.  Some  are 
his  own.  Others  are  songs  that 
could  be  his  own;  songs  that  very 
obviously  fit  the  Neil  Diamond 
idiom,  such  as  Both  Sides  Now, 
Everybody's  talkin',  Until  It's 
Time  For  You  To  Go,  and  Mr. 
Bojangles. 

To  all.  Diamond  brings  his  dis- 
tinctive low  -  pitched  somewhat 
raucous  singing  voice,  his  mel- 
ancholy, his  ability  to  convey  real 
gut- feelings. 

I  personally  prefer  his  version 
of  Everybody's  Talkin'  to  the  one 
used  in  the  movie  Butch  Cassidy 
and  the  Sundance  Kid.  It's  real 
rainy  day  music  when  Diamond 
sings  it;  it  was  too  happy  in  the 
other  version. 

Mr.  Bojangles  is  pretty  faithful 
to  the  Jerry  Jeff  Walker  rendi- 
tion, but  one  gets  the  impression 
that  this  is  Neil  Diamond's  song 
anyway.  Like  many  of  the  other 
songs  which  started  off  in  the 
song  anyway.  Like  many  of 
the  other  songs  which  started  off 
in  the  guitar-only  folk  mold,  Dia- 
mond's arrangers  have  added  an 
orchestra  build-up.  This  definitely 


suits  Diamond's  style  and  does 
nothing  to  detract  from  any  of  the 
songs  on  which  it's  used. 
Holly  Holy  -  well.  I  need  say  no 
more  about  that.  I  think  it's  fairly 
obvious  that  this  is  one  of  his 
best. 

Both  Sides  Now  -  an  interesting 
number.  Somehow,  I  always  thought 
of  it  with  a  female  voice.  Dia- 
mond does  it  justice,  though. 

And  the  Singer  Sings  His  Song 
is  a  ballad-like  number,  almost  in 
the  Simon  and  Garfunkle  tradition. 
Diamond  forces  himself  into 
a  somewhat  unnatural  vocal  mold 
at  the  beginning,  but  it  rapidly 
picks  up  from  there. 

Ain't  No  Way  and  New  York 
Boy,  both  Diamond  compositions, 
are  badly  misplaced  and  they  com- 


pletely  disrupt  the  moot) 
album  up  to  this  point  in  ^  H 
selves,  they  aren't  bad'son  * 
though  I  was  disaprwintedt},  31 
mond's  own  work  doesn't  ^ 
equal  the  other  songs  ^\ 
album.  But  these  two  are  ^ 
pletely-  out  of  context  am?1* 
jarring  to  the  listener  as  a 
sequence. 

Until  It's  Time  For  You  t 
the  Bufffy  St.  Marie  song 
other  that  Diamond  sings!^? 
meaning. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  Mejj 
mond  is  only  just  beginning1 
reap  the  recognition  his  tai 
deserves.  And  yet,  through  Si 
he  seems  to  maintain  the  sort 
image  that  he  put  forth  i„  u 
first  song.  Solitary  Man,  ■ 


books 


THE  GANGS  OF  KOSMOS,  GEORGE 
BOWERING,  HOUSE  OF  ANANSI  64  n 
S2.50  PAPERBACK. 


by  Cathy  King 


I  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
give  this  book  a  bad  review  if  at 
all  possible  since  it  is  the  work 
of  a  minor  poet,  a  Canadian  at 
that.  That  sounds  slightly  sadis- 
tic, I  realize,  but  I  hear  that 
reviewers  are  supposed  to  do  that 
sort  of  thing. 

Anyway,  the  poet  and  his  book  co- 
operated beautifully. 

Mediocre  yet  pretentious  (if  that 
is  possible).  Contrived.  Most  of 
all  fidgety,  and  even  silly. 

(Silly  in  the  use  of  fuck,  for  one 
thing.  Now  I  know  this  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Generation  of  Fuck  and 
all,  but  to  say  that  being  Ha- 
matsa,  eater  of  human  flesh,  is  a 
fucking  awful  job,  is  just  silly. 


books 


FALLOUT,  PETER  SUCH, 
HOUSE  OF  ANANSI,  143  p., 
SI.95  PAPERBACK 


by  Rowan  Shirkie 


Fallout  is  a  novel  very  conscious 
of  itself, 

Peter  Such  seems  to  have  been 
concerned  with  the  idea  and  form 
of  the  novel  as  a  piece  of  arti- 
ficial fiction,  with  definite  bound- 
aries of  start  and  finish.  He  has 
tried  to  use  the  reader's  aware- 
ness of  the  fact  that  he  is  hold- 
ing in  his  hands  a  set  of  pages 
with  writing  on  them  designed  to 
be  a  novel,  and  to  overcome  it 
to  create  a  pieceof  printed  reality. 

For  this  effect  Such  starts  his 
book  with  two  epigrams,  (put  the 
story  on  the  footings  of  aparable), 
an  incident  (foreshadows  the  mean- 
ing of  the  story),  and  a  bit  of 
n  ental  rambling byanauthor char- 
acter. 

This  last  passage  is  taking  place 
in  the  author's  mind  as  he  re- 
visits the  Eliot  Lake  area  where 
the  body  of  the  action  occurred. 
He  is  revisiting  the  area  with  his 


Opus 


wife  and  manuscript,  showing  her 
the  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  recording  of  the  book, 
making  clever  little  references  to 
the  disparity  of  manuscript  and 
reality. 

But  the  impression  left  is  that 
the  section  we  are  about  to  read 
(the  manuscript)  is  a  genuine 
record  of  real  eventsD 

Anyway,  the  novel  does  it  more 
coherently  and  artistically  than 
my  explanation  does,  and  you  are 
subtly  taken  down  these  steps  into 
a  more  distince  reality,  told  the 
reality,  then  gently  surfaced  again 
at  the  end.  As  a  result,  Fallout 
should  leave  you  with  a  sense  of 
reality,  of  actuality.  Either  that 
or  an  irritation  with  all  the  tech- 
niquing. 

As  the  blurb  says,  it  is  a  play 
of  the  lives  of  men  and  women  as 
"they  act  out  their  crises  of  work 
and  love  against  a  complex  back- 
drop -  the  collision  of  technology 
and  the  land." 

The  blurb  writers  can  say  It, 
but  Peter  Such  can  say  it  better. 


If  you  read  carefully 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Opus  tossed  me  in  over  my  head 
last  weekend  by  presenting  classi- 
cal flamenco  guitarist  Ed  Honey- 
well. 

All  that  I  can  really  do  now  is 
outline  a  tew  observations  I  had 
while  floundering  in  the  deep. 

I  could  write  for  awhile  on  Ed 
Honeywell's  professionalism,  on 
how  ii  virtually  washed  over  you 
during  every  number,  on  how  his 
stage  polish  and  easuainess  let 
you  know  that  everything  was  just 
fine,  just  fine,  so  sit  back  and 
listen. 

I  could  also  scribble  for  awhile 
on  Ed  Honeywell's  musical  capa- 


bilities, on  how  his  note  accuracy 
was  nearly  perfect,  except  for  a 
few  of  his  most  complexpassages; 
on  how  Ed  managed  to  play  off 
harmonics  so  tastefully  you  won- 
dered if  perhaps  there  wasn't 
another  guitarist  hidden  some- 
where; on  how  Ed's  style  and 
touch  were  so  light  if  you  didn't 
watch,  you  missed  it  all. 

And  then  again,  I  could  speak 
about  Ed  Honeywell's  repertoire, 
on  how  he  waltzed  through  things 
from  Brazilian  preludes  up  to 
Mendellsohn  compositions. 

I  suppose  I  could  do  all  of  those 
things,  but  if  I  did,  you  might 
get  an  idea  of  just  how  excellent 
a  guitarist  Ed  Honeywell  is. 


Not  amazing,  profound,  amusi, 
or  touching.  Nothing,  exceptsiu, 
Bowering  seems,  faithful  toj 
genre,  to  try  to  meld  tog* 
everything  he  ever  thought  n 
Poetic  or  Profound  or  Meaning 
and  to  thus  produce  poetry;  buttt 
product  isn't  any  of  those  thL 
I  think  he  forgot  to  be  real. 

An  explanation.  After  readings 
etry,  I  like  to  think  that  I  hi 
discovered  something  personal, 
perhaps  -  what- something  entiit 
ly  and  simply  human  about  them 
even  if  the  poet  is  Al  Purdya 
I  don't  like  what  I  find.  Thti 
private  explorations  and  slight! 
personal  discoveries  are  to  ! 
poetry,  and  beside  that,  style 
form  and  everything  else  is 
much  nonsense. 

That's  what's  missing  here,' 
guess.  Most  of  the  time.  \lk 
Bowering  does  start  to  final 
come  through  real,  he  gets  hfl 
up  on  Being  Meaningful  and  Poet 
and  Profound.  He  blows  a  lot 
poems  that  way,  especially  at 
beginning  of  the  book. 

So  I'm  not  going  to  say  anytht 
about  poetic  images  and  use 
words  and  stylistic  devici 
They're  there,  like  the  fuck  thii 
if  you  want  them.  They  just  dm 
mean  anything. 

Another  way  he's  found  for 
stroying  poems  is  sort  of  like 
first  way.  He  just  lets  style  ova 
run  meaning.  Only  this  way! 
doesn't  even  try  to  touch  anjra 

The  game  goes  like  this  V 
almost  every  poet  has  tried 
some  time  or  other):  the  P* 
builds  nicely,   if  not  poetical! 
until  the  last  line  when  yo»  J 
know  it's  time  for  the  pa)» 
There's  a  climax  due.  But  then" 
poet  gets   clever  and  thr0^ 
mystifying  non  sequitur  at  J" 
the  last  line.  Anticlimacb'c  - 
suddenly  it  bursts  into  streanw 
of  green  and  gold  and  white  m 
and  everything  immediately 
together  and  -  wow  -  il  s  % 
great  and  beautiful  and  theWJ" 
poem  suddenly  becomes  DeeP 
Important  and  maybe  e 
Mystical.  ,  & 

The  trouble  with  Bowering 
climactic  last  lines  is  tnaE 
just  sit  there  and  refuse  » 
anything  except  uninterestii's 
slightly  absurd.  The  whole  de'l 
a  pretty  shoddy  one  to  begin 
simply  becomes  irrelevant. 

Still,  and  I  realize  that  u»  . 
expected  of  reviewers,  lfol^ertf 
self  liking  some  things.  L  ( 
simple  images.  Two  longe'  : 
related  to  legends  of  the  u-  '^ 
dians  (except  that  Hamaisy 
sort  of  mangled  when  "le  J 
walked  all  over  the  poetry'-  'ji 
couple  of  poems  of  the  lj>"  j! 
never  been  to  B.C.  but  I  'ie 
very  nice). 

I  just  hope  that  BowerMS  ■ 
trying  to  make  a  living  fro"1  JJfl 
but,  then,  I've  been  assui^ 
no-one  is  trying  to  do  «"U 
don't  feel  too  bad  about  P» 
him. 


SJlEMOOUNINjLE^ 

NOMINATIONS  NOW  OPEN 


EXECUTIVE  POSITIONS: 

ACTIVITIES  CHAIRMAN 
PRESIDENT  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSIONER 

EXTERNAL  VICE  PRESIDENT  EDUCATION  COMMISSIONER 
INTERNAL  VICE  PRESIDENT  COMMUNITY  PROGRAMME 

FINANCE  COMMISSIONER  COMMISSIONER 


FACULTY  REPRESENTATIVES: 


7  ARTS  REPS. 

1  COMMERCE  REP. 

2  ENGINEERING  REPS. 

(Graduate  Studies  Reps,  chosen  in  the  (all) 


1  ARCHITECTURE  REP. 
1  JOURNALISM  REP. 
3  SCIENCE  REPS. 


NOMINATIONS: 


Open  MONDAY,  February  2,  at  9:00  a.m. 
Close  FRIDAY,  February  6,  at  12:30  p.m. 
Nomination  forms  must  be  picked  up  and  returned  to 
STUDENTS'  COUNCIL  OFFICE  T-2 

Nomination  regulations  will  be  distributed  along  with  forms 


CAMPAIGNING: 


Campaigning  will  begin  at  9:00  a.m.-  Saturday,  February  7 
All  campaigning  will  terminate  at  12:00  midnight,  Saturday,  February  14 
Campaign  regulations  will  be  distributed  to  all  candidates  on  receipt  of  their 
Nomination  Forms. 


BALLOTING: 


Balloting  will  take  place  on  Monday  and  Tuesday.  February  16  &  17  from 
9:00  a.m.  to  9:00  p.m.  at  six  locations  to  be  posted. 


POSITIONS  OPEN  TO  ALL  CARLETON  STUDENTS 

PLEASE  DIRECT  ENQUIRIES  TO  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL  OFFICES  OR  PHONE  231-4380 
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Ice  birds  take  two  out  of  three 


by  Tom  Sterritt 

A  weary  and  battered  Raven  hockey 
squad  struggled  into  first  place 
last  weekend  afterpostuig  identical 
7-2  victories  over  Queen's  and  the 
University  of  Montreal.  On  Tues- 
day night  the  Ravenspul  first  place 
on  the  line  against  Ottawa  U. 
However,  the  injury  list  and  the 
heavy  schedule  began  to  show  as 
the  Ravens  dropped  a  5-4  squeaker 
to  the  Gee-Gees. 

Going  into  the  weekend  the  Ravens 
were  without  Steve  Wonnitli  Tex 
McCarthy  and  Wes  Peters.  On  Sat- 
urday against  the  Gaels,  Bill  Earle 
was  lost  for  the  season  afterpick- 
ing  up  a  shoulder  injury  On  Sun- 
day, Jim  Wilson  suffered  a  knee 
injury  which  will  sideline  him  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

So  Raven  coach  Bryan  Kealey 
was  forced  to  go  with  two  forward 


lines  and  three  regular  defense- 
men  for  the  weekend  set.  The  re- 
sults were  reassuring,  at  least  un- 
til they  met  Ottawa  U.  Curly  Gor- 
don led  the  scoring  parade  against 
Queen's  as  he  potted  four  goals. 
Wayne  Small  with  two  and  Bill 
McDonnell  counting  once  were  the 
other  Raven  scorers.  Actually  the 
score  could  have  reached  double 
figures  had  il  not  been  for  the 
acrobatics  of  Queer's  goalieNprm 
Douglas. 

On  Sunday  it  looked  as  if  Mon- 
treal was  going  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  Ravens'  injuries  as 
they  opened  up  a  1-0  first  period 
lead.  But  the  Birds  roared  back 
in  the  second  scoring  three  un- 
answered picture  goals.  Gordon, 
Wilson  and  Tom  Barklev  were 
t  he  goal -getters.  In  the  third  period 
the  Ravens  continued  to  press  and 


their  efforts  paid  off  as  McDon- 
nell Doug  Drummond,  Wilson  and 
Barklev  finished  out  the  scoring, 
The  Ra'vens  outshot  the  Carabins 
55-30  a  good  indication  of  the 
edge  'in  play  held  by  the  Birds, 
Curlv  Gordon,  Tom  Barkley  and 
Wilson  before  his  injury,  were  of- 
fensive standouts  for  the  Ravens 
on  the  weekend.  John  Lee  on  Sat- 
urdav  and  Andy  Molino  on  Suridaj 
shared  the  goal-tending  chores 
and  came  up  with  strong  perform- 
ances. 

Tuesday  night  the  Ravens  started 
out  in  fine  fashion  in  a  penalty 
filled  first  period.  John  Heslop 
teamed  with  Small  and  Gordon  at 
the  5:23  mark  to  give  the  Ravens 
a  1-0  lead.  But  at  14:58  while 
Gordon  was  serving  a  two  minute 
sentence  the  Gee-Gees  tied  it  up 
with  Gaetan  Secours  firing  a 
screened  shot  past  Molino.  Doug 
Drummond  put  the  Ravens  ahead 
at  the  17:02  mark  when  he  scored 
after  making  a  rink  long  rush. 
Two  minutes  later  McDonnell  de- 
feated a  Tom  Barkley  shot  from 
close  range  and  the  Ravens  went 
to  the  dressing  room  with  a  3-1 
lead. 

In  the  second  frame  the  Ravens 
began  to  tire  and  the  Gee-Gees 
took  full  advantage  of  their  de- 
fensive lapses.  Bob  Aube  inter- 
cepted a  Wes  Peters  pass  inside 
the  Ravens'  blueline  and  rifled  a 


Tim  Miedema 

Raven's  Stanley  (8)  McDonnell  (9),  and  Barkley  (10)  give  "Red- 
light-Rocky",  Zoo  goalie,  a  hard  time. 


[MM] 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -$18  t  $18  deposi 

-  MonthTy^basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
8LACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  .  $8  deposit 

'  Monthly  basis  -  $10 
TV  stand  -  $0.50 

of  o  longer  period  than  (our  months  am  o 


STUDENTS 
vised  to  reni 
monthly  rote 


Depo 


imded  unless  kept  il  , 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


low  shot  past  Molino.  WayneSmall 
got  that  one  back  at  4:09  of  the 
middle  stanza  when  Gordon  put 
him  in  the  clear  with  a  perfect 
pass.  Small  made  no  mistake  as 
he  threw  a  30  foot  slap-shot  into 
the  Gee-Gee  cage.  Bob  Aube  scor- 
ed his  second  of  the  night  at  the 
11:00  mark  and  Paul  Cadieux  tied 
it  up  near  the  end  of  the  period 
after  stealing  the  puck  from  rookie 
defenceman  Bemie  Ingamundson 
and  beating  Molino  from  close 
range. 

In  the  third  period  the  Ravens 
ran  out  of  gas.  Early  in  the  period 
Wayne  Small  was  checked  by  a 
stray  elbow  which  forced  him  to 
take  premature  shower.  This  didn't 
help  the  Raven  cause  byanymeans 
nor  did  a  cheap  penalty  to  Tom 
Barkley  at  the  13:10  mark.  The 
Gee-Gees  cashed  in  on  the  oppor- 
tunity as  Secours  scored  his  sec- 
ond of  the  night  and  what  proved 
to  be  the  winner.  That  was  the  old 
ball  game:  Gee-Gees  5,  Ravens  4. 
Despite  the  loss  on  Tuesday,  the 
Ravens  maintained  their  slim  one 
point  lead  over  Ottawa  U.  and  Mon- 
treal. The  Ravens  are  now  6-2-1, 
Ottawa  I!.  6-2,  and  Montreal  6-3. 
This  weekend  Carleton  travels  to 
Quebec  City  for  a  game  against 
Laval.  Then  on  Tuesday  the  Ravens 
will  kick  off  Winter  Weekend  when 
Ottawa  U.  returns  to  the  Civic 
Centre  for  an  8:00  p.m.  contest. 


Tim  Mierj 

Doug  Drummond  (5)  beats 
Queen's  goalie. 


WANTED 

Music  enthusiasts  to  piay: 
band  at  Raven  hockey  J 
basketball  games.  Instruj 
nts  and  tickets  supplied,  1 
Neither  sobriety  nor  mental 
well-being  required.  - 
Contact  either  Gerry  Neary 
or  Gary  Maffett  in  the  Cail- 
ton  office. 


John  Heslop  (19)  puts  one  past  Zoo  eager  for  first  goal  in  O.U.  game. 


Tim  Miede: 


CRUSH  THE  ZOO 

Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  8  00  p.m.  Civic  Centre 


Curly(7)  in  action  -  -  one  of  his  four  goals  against  Queen's.  Tim  Ml 

RAVEN  OF  THE  WEEK     CURLY  GORDON 


fencing 

by  Mark  Fawcett 

rarleton  Invitational  Fencing 
fee  ^Jient,  held  last  weekend  was 
»»r,a  pndous  success,  according 
<re--  Galbraith,  president  of 


Dale 


club. 


"'we/imiversity 

earns  attend - 
°veL  three  weapon,  two  day 
d  meI1t,  Hie  teams  weremade 
""'T  three  men  each  and  each 
rsity  tried  to  send  afuJlteam 
*#ch  of  the  weapons;  foil,  sabre, 

the  Carleton  team  tied 
?h  two  other  teams,  Ottawa  U 
**?  tfcMaster.  Unfortunately  the 
^JSL  barrage,  or  fight  off, 


eSulting 


Carleton  team  in  third 


f-Zwith  8  points.  Ottawa  U 
-second  with  9  points  and  Mc- 
Ester  won  with  10  points, 
rarleton  did  not  field  a  sabre 
and  came  fourth  in  epee, 
Mie  RMC  came  first.  McMaster 
the  sabre  tournament.  Hie 
£rieton  foil  team  was  made  up 
j  Dale  Galbraith,  David  Bruce 
L|  Brian  Drummon;  the  epee 
^  was  comprised  of  Dale  Gal- 
iraith,  Charley  Ewert  and  Stew- 
rt  Harrison. 

When  questioned  after  the  tourna- 
ment, Dale  Galbraith  said  he  was 
ery  pleased  with  the  tournament 
jid  the  performance  of  the  Carle- 
on  teams. 

think  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
j,at  nowhere  else  in  Canada 
s  there  a  university  fencing 
jurnament  of  the  caliber.  Hie 
mccess  ofthetournamentislarge- 
y  due  to  the  superb  co-operation 
(e  received  from  the  athletic  De- 
irtment,  which  helped  us  in  the 
omitl  ess  organisational  aspects/* 


Sports  Editorial 

Bubble  Bursting 

by  Gary  Maffett 

The  headline  on  the  sports  page  of  Wednesday's  Ottawa  Journal 
read  "Gee  Gees  Finally  Burst  Carleton  Sports  Bubble".  Well,  that's 
crap.  What  Carleton's  athletes  have  going  tor  them  is  no  bubble'  - 
the  ice  Ravens  will  prove  that  next  Tuesday. 

Last  Tuesday  the  Zoo  beat  Carleton  for  the  first  time  this  year 
Our  football  team  brought  home  Pedro.  Our  basketball  team  ran 
the  Zoo  right  off  the  court,  in  the  first  hockev  game  of  the  season 
the  Ravens  scored  seven  times  before  O.U.  could  put  anything  past 
Raven  goalie  Andy  Molino.  • 

Well,  we  lost  on  Tuesday  night.  We  lost  on  the  ice,  we  lost  in  the 
stands. 

Losing  on  the  ice  wasn't  so  bad  -  the  Birds  were  short-handed, 
tired  and  hurting.  Losing  in  the  stands,  to  Ottawa  U.,  is  disgusting. 

Ottawa  U.  had  just  as  many  fans  in  the  Civic  Centre  as  we  did  -  and 
they  made  more  noise.  They  don't  even  have  anything  to  cheer 
about. 

Fan  support  is  worth  goals  in  university  hockey.  Carleton  has  a 
great  hockey  team  this  year,  they're  the  class  of  the  league. 

They  have  to  win  without  help  when  they  are  on  the  road,  when  they 
play  at  the  Civic  Centre  they  deserve  your  support. 

This  weekend  the  Ravens  travel  to  Laval.  Ask  a  hockey  player 
what  it's  like  to  play  against  Laval  in  Montreal.  On  the  ice  you  have 
to  face  a  good,  tough  hockey  team  -  a  team  that  has  two  or  three 
thousand  screaming  fans  behind  them. 

Laval  can  draw  two  thousand  fans.  Carleton  gets  about  seven 
hundred.  Even  Ottawa  U.  can  draw  seven  hundred  fans.  Ottawa  U.? 

If  the  Zoo  can  get  seven  hundred  fans  out  to  a  hockey  game  Carle- 
ton can  draw  seven  thousand. 

Next  Tuesday  night  we  play  Ottawa  U.  at  the  Civic  Centre. 

It's  our  home  game. 

It's  Winter  Weekend. 

Come  and  make  some  noise,  sit  with  your  friends  in  the  stands 
and  watch  the  birds  beat  the  Zoo  on  the  ice. 

Make  some  noise.  Yell.  Scream.  Chant.  Insult  Ottawa  U.  Scream 
at  the  ref.  Sing.  Rant.  Roar.  Keep  it  clean,  (sorry).  Bring  a  drum, 
a  horn,  a  grand  piano. 

Get  behind  the  Ravens. 

Don't  wait  until  Wednesday  -  go  to  the  game  to  celebrate  our  great 
victory. 
Bubble?  Crap! 


Tim  Miedema 

Robins  in  action  in  Invitational  B-ball  Tournament 

ROBIN'S  BASKETBALL  TEAM 

Carleton's  Robin's  Basketball  team  are  tied  for  first  place  in  their 
Sue,  winning  4  out  of  5  of  their  games.  The  scores  of  their  last  5 
'"e  games  were; 


Robins 

vs 

Mac  Donald  College 

29 

-  54  loss 

Robins 

vs 

Sir  George  Williams 

57 

-  37 

win 

Robins 

vs 

U.  of  Montreal 

54 

-  35 

win 

Robins 

vs 

Loyola 

64 

-  20 

win 

Robins 

vs 

Sir  George  Williams 

42 

-  29 

win 

B  -ball  birds  thrash 
Laval  -  Queens  next 


Women's 
Sports 

by  Sue  Howe 

BADMLNTON 

A  greatly  improved  Robin  Bad- 
minton team  travelled  to  Waterloo 
last  weekend  for  the  OQWCIA 
championships  and  managedasec- 
ond  place  tie. 

Individually  Beryl  Wood  was  a 
standout  for  Carleton  winning  five 
of  her  seven  matches  and  placing 
third.  The  doubles  team  of  Pat 
Biggar  and  Eve  Wood  also  showed 
well  and  took  third  place. 


VOLLEYBALL 

Last  week-end  was  the  Invitational 
volleyball  and  basketball  tourn- 
ament. On  Friday  night  the  volley- 
ball team  won  two  matches,  de- 
feating Guelph  3  games  to  0,  and 
U.  of  O.  2  games  to  1.  Unfor- 
tunately they  fell  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  McMaster,  who  took  3 
games  out  of  5. 

The  scores  were  close  in  these 
games  and  the  Robins  played  welL 
Team  captain  Gail  Smith  was  ef- 
fective on  the  whole  court,  while 
Arleen  McFeeley  did  some  great 
blocking  at  the  net  and  Betty  Ann 
Roe  took  care  of  the  spiking. 

In  the  tournament,  McMaster 
came  out  on  top,  with  Ottawa  U. 
the  consolation  winner. 

In  league  play  this  week-end,  it's 
the  Robins  vs.  University  of  Mon- 
•  treal  on  Friday  night  at  8:30  and 
on  Saturday,  the Robinsface Loyola 
at  1:00  p.m. 


The 


evenie st.game  of  the  season  this 
be  m$  in  Kingston,  and  they  could 
kellk  the  services  of  two  of 
N*h  R  .players- 

^ill  n  '  out  withahaematoma, 
!ot  pr°bably  be  on  the  sidelines 
three  more  weeks.  Denis 
will  be  a  doubtful  starter, 
tice  ,  ^tnrned  his  ankle  in  prac- 
Vs  week  and  missed  Satur- 
h  same  at  Laval. 
t(titu  Co"test,  the  Birds  broke  the 
Season  markforthethird  time  this 
U9,67  as  they  romped  to  an  easy 
The  '  "in  over  the  Rouge  et  Or. 
'o  ^n  ran  their  season  record 
"easn"  and  increased  their  two 
Sss,,  "  Ontario  Quebec  Athletic 
fel>les    011  "beaten  siring  to  13 


by  Don  Curry 


Dave  Medhurst  was  the  top  gun 
for  the  Ravens,  scoring  33  points. 
Six  other  Birds  were  also  in  the 
double  figures. 

Reserve  players  Bob  Buchanan 
and  Bruce  Glddings  scored  16  and 
14  points  respectively.  Ian  Kelly 
and  Dave  Montagano  had  12  each, 
while  Brian  Fraser  and  Tom  Ryan 
both  had  11. 

Jocelyn  Vezina  was  Laval's  top 
scorer  with  17  points. 

Even  with  Reid  definitely  out  of 
the  lineup  and  Schuthe  a  doubtful 
starter,  Dick  Brown  is  still  op- 
timistic He  plans  to  hit  Queen's 
with  a  full-court  press  early  and 
do  a  lot  of  running.  Brian  Fraser 
could  see  some  action  in  a  for- 
ward slot  also,  moving  upfromthe 
guard  position. 


BASKETBALL 

The  basketball  Robins  also  took 
part  in  the  Invitational  tournament 
last  week-end.  McMaster  took 
charge  and  defeated   us  63-22. 

We  played  a  close  game  against 
Guelph,  only  in  the  last  minute 
were  they  able  to  score  the  three 
points  necessary  to  beat  us  37-34. 

Charlotte  Bigelow  was  high 
scorer  for  the  Robins,  with  16 
points.  Right  behind  her  was  Nancy 
Greenway,  with  12  points. 

Warren  Sutton's  City  All-Stars 
led  by  Carleton's  own  Do reen  Cun- 
ningham, were  overall  champions, 
and  in  the  course  of  winning,  they 
defeated  the  Robins  48  -  28. 

The  basketball  Robins  play  again 
this  week-end  in  regular  league 
competition.  On  Friday  night  at 
7:00  p.m.  they  meet  the  team 
from  U.  of  Montreal  and  on  Sat- 
urday, the  Robins  play  Loyola  at 
3:00  p.m.  Both  games  will  be 
played  in  the  Carleton  gym. 
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Am  looking  for  female  room-mate,  over  21; 
share  rent. 
Ali  722-1841,  call  9-11  p.m. 


I       Get  | 

campus 

Notebooks 
and 
Writing 
Supplies 
at 
your 
Book 
Store 


campus 

%  Stationery  Supplies  f 


8  hearty  men  wanted 
to  lead  expansion  of 
renowned  boys' school 

You  may  have  read  about  St.  John's 
in  WEEKEND,  or  seen  CBC'spen- 
etrating  documentary  on  this 
unique  school,  where  encourage- 
ment to  think  comes  first;  where 
students  (and  teachers)  learn  to 
snowshoe  up  to  50  miles  or  paddle 
canoes  up  to  16  hours  a  day, 
retracing  routes  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers; where  building  men  of 
character  is  the  motivating  chal- 
lenge of  a  hearty  staff. 
Now  a  second  St.  John's  has  been 
established  in  Edmonton,  and 
others  will  be  opened  across  Can- 
ada to  meet  continent- wide  ap- 
plications for  admission.  To  do 
this  we  need  men  of  immense  vis- 
ion and  courage.  They  should  have 
at  least  one  year  of  university,  and 
be  prepared  to  complete  their 
degrees  under  Company  direction; 
they  should  be  prepared  to  work 
up  to  80  hours  a  week,  sometimes 
more,  for  a  salary  of  $1  a  day 
plus  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
necessities  for  themselves  and 
their  families;  they  should  like 
people,  be  able  to  think  logically, 
use  the  English  language  effective- 
ly, laugh  easily.  They  need  not  be 
Anglicans,  but  should  be  prepared 
to  examine  the  Christian  faith  and 
reach  honest  conclusions.  Inter- 
views Jan.  27-Feb.  9.  Write: 
Company  of  the  Cross,  c/o  Angli- 
can Church  of  Canada,  71  Bronson 
Avenue,  Ottawa. 


Carleton  University 
Students  Council  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 


Friday.  March  20.  1970 
Reception  7:30  p.m. 

DINNER  8:00  p.m. 

Black  Tie 

Tickets  S12/couple 

INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


Hey  Kids 


avoid  the  non-sensical 
buy  yourself  a  typewriter, 
calculator,  etc 
scare-um  prices  from  $35 

Mr.  Typewriter  (we  consciously  underset 
every  lousy  entrepeneur  in  these  parts) 

phone  the  negotiable  one  anytime: 

235-1550 
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Parity  means  equality 
'numbers  equal  power' 


Stevenson 


Stevenson  tetnperst. 
wrath  of  soc.  dePt  6 
generally  NUGs  ak 3 


by  David  Wolfe 

Last  week  Judi  Stevenson  said  a 
lot  of  interesting  things  about  what 
goes  on  around  this  university  in 
her  column. 

She  really  didnt  say  anything  all 
that  new,  or  anything  that  anyone 
didn't  know  about  before. 

But  she  did  say  it  in  a  pretty 
straight-forward  way  -  right  from 
the  shoulder. 

It's  a  manner  of  speaking  that 
is  pretty  hard  not  to  understand, 
especially  when  it  related  to  some- 
thing so  simple  as  getting  screwed 
around  in  introductory  course  by 
professors  who  aren't  really  in- 
terested in  listening  to  changes  or 
requests  that  the  students  want  to 
make,  Don't  think  that  this  sort  of 
thing  is  something  that  happens  to 
one  or  two  people  in  one  or  two 
classes  every  year  -  because  it 
isn't. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that's 
been  going  on  here  and  in  other 
universities  for  a  long  time. 

Before  we  had  NUG,  if  something 
was  wrong  in  a  class,  a  student 
or  a  group  of  students  would  go 
see  the  prof  and  suggest  he  change 
a  few  things. 

He  would  listen  politely  to  their 
suggestions  and  then  if  he  was  in 
a  good  mood  and  the  change 
wouldn't  drastically  affect  what  he 
wanted  to  do,  he  might  agree  to 
it. 

Then  came  the  great  leap  forward 
-  we  got  NUG.  This  changed  every- 
thing. 

Now  the  students  in  a  class  who 
were  upset  with  something  would 
go  to  the  NUG  reps  and  complain, 
and  the  NUG  reps  would  then 
bring  up  the  matter  in  the  same 
way  with  the  prof  or  perhaps  with 


the  department  board.  Hut  the  re- 
sults usually  turned  out  the  same 
because  nothing  had  really 
changed. 

Oh,  there  were  a  few  more  stu- 
dents running  around  department 
meetings  now  and  everyone  would 
listen  politely  to  them,  but  then 
when  the  vote  came,  nothing  would 
be  changed,  you  see,  because  those 
few  students  really  couldn't  in- 
fluence anything. 

This  is  the  important  lesson  that 
those  people  who  had  the  patience 
to  persevere  in  NUG  last  year 
found  out. 

To  do  anything  in  a  governmental 
structure  such  as  NUG,  you  need 
power  and  power  equals  numbers. 
That's  what  the  NUG  Study  Com- 
mittee and  the  Parity  Report  are 
all  about. 

A  group  of  people  who  had  spent 
last  year  getting  frustrated  in 
NUG  for  the  above  reasons  got  to- 
gether this  summer  to  find  out 
why  what  they  found  was  the  above 
conclusion.  Namely,  numb  e  r  s 
equal  power. 

Last  year  when  the  acceptance  of 
NUG  was  being  discussed.  Jerry 
Lampert  said  that  it  was  a  good 
system  that  would  work  on  faith. 
He  made  a  mistake. 
There  had  to  be  faith  all  right. 
But  it  all  had  to  be  on  one  side  - 

the  students.  We  had  to  have  faith 

that  the  faculty   would  give  us 

what  we  asked  for  nicely. 
That  isn't  the  way  you  run  a 

university,  especially  not  if  you're 

a  student  and  want  to  have  some 

say  in  what  goes  on. 
Parity  is  one  way  to  change  that. 

You  only  have  one  life.  Why  not 

live  it  for  yourself. 
Vote  yes  to  parity! 


coming 


If  it's  not  here 
it's  not  happening 


today,  jan.  30 

For  the  sports-minded  amongst 
you,  the  AUS  is  sponsoring  a  bus 
trip  to  Queens  for  the  basketball 
game.  The  buses  leave  from  the 
quad  at  5:00  p.m.  Tickets  are 
54.00  for  AUS  members  and  $4.50 
for  non  -  members  (liquor  ex- 
cluded). 

The  Squid  Coffee  House  (119 
Bronson  Place)  will  be  open  to 
caffeine  addicts  from  8:00  p.m 
to  1:00  a.m.  and  will  feature  Crab- 
grass  and  Gilles.  Members  free 
and  guests  25  cents. 


Saturday,  jan.  31 

This  time  the  caffeine  addicts  are 
invited  to  a  general  meeting  at 
<  :30  p.m.  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  Squid  Coffee  House.  There 
mil  be  entertainment  later  bv 
Ellis  and  White. 

D'L'R'  mov?s  to  res. 

Sunday,  feb.  1 

The  Carleton  Badminton  Club  will 
meet  in  the  gym  from  2:00  to  5:00 
P.m.  to  start  the  1970  season 
Membership  is  $2.00  per  year. 

The  AUS  is  showing  that  lengthy 
but  great  epic  of  Dr.  Zhivago  in 
theatre  A  at  4:00  p.m.  and  8:00 
P.m.  Price  of  admission  is  50 
cents  for  members  and  $1.00  for 
others. 


monday,  feb.  2 

Open  meeting  instructional  aids 
12:30  p.m.  B349  loeb. 

Open  meeting,  senate  2:00  p.m 
board  room  r.va  'iam  hall. 

AAC,  too  long  unrecognized  club 
stages  a  'hair-in'  at  the  Arcadia' 
7:00  ,).m. 

tuesday,  feb.  3 

For  the  intellectuals,  a  science 


fiction  seminar  will  be  held  in 
room  560  Loeb  from  7:00  -  9:00 
p.m.  The  topic  for  discussion  is 
Science  in  science  fiction,  or,  do 
you  have  to  have  a  Ph.D.  in  as- 
tronomy to  read  Fred  Hoyle?  There 
will  also  be  discussion  on  Time 
probe  (Clarke)  and  the  Black  Cloud 
(Hoyle). 

Wednesday,  feb.  4 
General  meeting  of  the  Students' 
Wivii-i'  Associa'ion  in  room  230 
Mackenzie  Building,  at  8:00  p.m. 

Today  and  also  on  the  5th  and 
6th.  The  Theatre  Workshop  of 
Sock  V  Buskin,  presents  Life 
Style,  a  comedy,  in  theatre  'A' 
at  12:45,  free  of  charge.  This 
is  an  original  one-act  play  and 
is  Carleton's  entry  in  CUDL's 
drama  competition, 
thursday,  feb.  5 
The  C.U.  Autosport  Club  is  spon- 
soring the  Winter  Weekend  Rally 
for  interested  auto  masochists.  It 
starts  in  parking  lot  No.  3.  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  novice  (fun) 
rally,  but  watch  out  for  those 
cars  with  stripes  and  dashboards 
that  look  like  Mission  Control 
centers.  The  winners  will  receive 
steins  for  their  pains.  For  in- 
formation call  Ron  at  729-0875. 
The  Women's  Liberation  Group  is 
holding  its  weekly  meeting  for 
militant  women  in  room  243  of 
the  Loeb  at  12:30. 
friday,  feb.  6 

Harry  Bracken  from  McGill  talks 
on  Chomsky's  Language  and  Mind, 
sponsored  by  the  Philosophy  Club, 
at  the  Arts  Faculty  lounge  (Pat- 
erson  Hall),  at  8:30. 

Phase  III  is  a  series  of  seven 
experimental  plays  presented  by 
^ock  n  Buskin  and  the  Theatre 
Workshop  in  215  Paterson  Hall 
at  8:00  p.m.  Admission  charge: 
25  cents  for  adults  and  10  cents 
for  students.  Phase  III  is  also 
being  played  on  the  7th  and  8th 


The  subject  matter  of  this  week's 
column   is  last   week's  column. 

(First  of  all  let  me  say  one  thing. 
I  hold  to  one  belief,  not  a  widely 
shared  one,  that  gets  me  into 
trouble  sometimes. 

It  is  that  people's  experiences, 
both  mistakes  and  successes, 
should  be  public  property;  that  is, 
they  should  be  openly  discussed 
when  there  is  anything  to  be  learn- 
ed from  them. 

Where  mistakes  or  problems  are 
concerned,  such  a  belief  is  un- 
popular enough,  but  when  it  is 
extended  into  a  policy  decision  for 
a  newspaper  column  it  really 
arouses  anger  and  wrath.  So  I 
just  found  out.  Nevertheless,  and 
painful  though  it  may  become,  I 
still  believe  that  "airing  dirty 
linen  in  public"  is  more  positive 
than  "hiding  skeletons  in  the 
closet".) 

.The  moral  of  last  week's,col- 
umn  was  not  that  the  sociology 
department  is  inherently  evil  and 
malicious.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
a  well-known  fact  (not  only  ac- 
cepted but  enthusiastically  pro- 
claimed far  and  wide  by  myself) 
that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  over 
the  sociology  department. 

But,  as  we  all  know,  the  road  to 
hell  is  paved  with  the  best  and 
loftiest  you-know-whats,  and  some 
of  the  finest  people  I  know  end 
up  travelling  that  road  once  in  a 
while,  despite  their  best  efforts 
to  avoid  it,  That  is  a  pity,  and  we 
should  all  do  what  we  can  to  help 
one  another  avoid  such  bad  trips. 
Sometimes  that  'help*  necessitates 
the  pointing  of  a  finger. 
The  moral  of  last  week's  column 
was  intended  to  be  that  we  have, 
in  every  department  of  Carleton, 
a  bad  system  of  decision-making 
-  or  perhaps  it's  only  a  badly- 
working  system.  At  any  rate,  there 
are  mistakes  made,  often  highly 
understandable  ones,  which  none- 
theless might  iiave  been  avoided. 

To  make  that  point  I  could  have 
told  a  story  about  any  department 
in  the  university,  no  doubt,  had  I 
simply  been  acquainted  with  the 
details.  In  fact,  the  sociology  de- 
partment probably  makes  fewer 
of  those  mistakes  than  most  de- 
partments, is  one  of  the  most  in- 
novative departments,  and  one  of 
those  most  amenable  to  change, 
(In  fact  it  is  probably  a  pride  and 
perhaps  a  self-congratulatory  con- 
fidence in  that  earned  image  that 
explains  the  horror  with  which  the 
soc  department  greeted  my  col- 
umn -  that,  plus  a  certain  mis- 
understanding of  my  purpose  in 
writing  it  -  rather  than  the  par- 
anoia  which   I  first  suspected). 

However,  relative  progressive- 
ness  is  not  enough,  and  therefore 
the  sociology  department  cannot  be 


exempt  from  criticism  -  although 
I  suppose  it  hurts  most  when  it  is 
of  the  "snake-nurtured-at-our- 
own-bosom"  variety. 

The  real  heart  of  the  problem 
is  not  the  sociology  department  at 
all.  It  is  the  "system"  by  which 
decisions  are  made. 

Many  of  the  mistakes  that  happen 
in  all  departments  are  caused  by 
the  gulf  existing  between  faculty 
and  students  -  insufficient  inform- 
ation is  possessed  by  a  depart- 
ment regarding  the  interests  and 
abilities  of  its  students,  and  in- 
sufficient information  ispossessed 
by  the  students  regarding  theaims 
and  intentions  of  the  department. 
And  there's  more  to  fixing  up  this 
situation  than  the  time  and  trouble 
and  concern  of  individual  faculty 
and  individual  students  -  although 
of  course  the  more  we  get  of  that 
the  better.  What  is  involved,  and 
what  is  always  involved,  is  struc- 
tural change.  Oh,  how  much  easier 
the  job  of  reform  would  be  if 
everyone  realized  the  extent  to 
which  the  structureof  any  situation 
affects  the  behaviour  and  attitudes 
of  the  people  within  it! 

To  wit,  decisions  are  made  in 
department  meetings.  Depart- 
ments make  decisions  on  the  bas- 
is of  the  information  they  possess 
and   the   interpretation  s   of  that 


information  madebythoseD~~ 
H  insufficient  informations  Str". 
able  at  those  meetings  or  -"^ 
adequate  interpretations  arlkH 
made,  how  can  any  denan  N 
avoid  mistakes?  It  cannot  H 
We  have  a  "device"  called  1 
It  is  supposed  to  heln 

,  4-.-  ti_*....    v  "Hey1  1 


this  situation,  UnfortiinateTv 
ever,  it  is  much  too  littie'  ■ 
can  only  hope  that  it  is  n  ^ 
late.  It  needs  to  be  mended  k 
mended  fast.  Mostly  it  needs  3r 
things  done  to  it  -  it  needs  n, 
students  present  and  votinp 
department  meetings  (parity 
ity,  parity).  ',p 

But  this  will  be  completely  ina' 
fective,  a  waste  of  time  iW  1 
the  second  thing  happens  too  t£ 
elected  students  must  commS 
cate  with  their  brothers  in 
classes;  they  must  glean  ideas&j 
needs  from  them;  and  most, 
they  must  think  and  plan  and 
towards  filling  those  needs 
implementing  those  ideas. 

Not  particularly  in  sociology 
also  in  Biglish,  chemistry, 
man,  geography,  journalism, 
nomics,  etc.,  etc.,  etc, 

Vote  for  parity. 

But  don't  vote  for  parity  unit 
you  are  willing  to  take  die  sew 
step. 


v.„. 


smith 


Well  ,  well  ,  Welti 
Smith  down  the  Hells 


Well,  well,  Wells  has  been  caught 

with  his  pants  down!  So  what  does 
he  do?  With  admirable  courage  and 
great  integrity  he  implies  (see 
letter  in  this  issue)  that  the  Carle- 
ton is  guilty  of  breaking  a  confi- 
dence. It's  an  old  trick  but  this 
time  it  won't  work. 

Fact:  the  so-called  private  in- 
terview was  taped  with  the  per- 
mission of  Professor  Wells. 

Fact:  he  requested  and  was  given 
a  transcript  of  the  interview  so 
that  he  could  edit. 

Fact:  he  had  22  days  in  which 
to  do  all  the  editing  he  wanted  to. 
lie  did  none. 

Fact:  he  makes  no  complaint 
until  after  Professor  Matthews 
challenges  his  views. 

"Private"  interviews  are  not  the 
sort  of  conversation  that  one  per- 
mits anyone,  leave  atone  a  news 
reporter,  to  tape. 

If  Professor  Wells'  complaints 
were  honest  I  think  he  would  have 
protested  before  Professor  Mat- 
thews' letter  appeared.  He  had 
plenty  of  time. 

Professor  Wells  is  however  do- 
ing rather  more  than  implicitly 
discrediting  this  newspaper. 


I  have  heard  that  he  is  explicit 
ly  accusing  the  Carleton  in  son 
of  his  classes  of  breaking  a  coj 
fidence. 

In  order  to  report  thenewsacc* 
rately  a  newspaper  has  to  hat 
the  confidence  of  those  involvj 
otherwise  no  one  speaks  to 
reporters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  moi 
important  for  this  campus 
this  paper  should  beseentohai 
integrity  than  any  temporary  as 
barrassment  that  Professor  Well 
may  suffer.  Particularly  when 
causes  that  embarrassment  himsi 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Wells, 
since  you  do  not  appear 
the  guts  to  back  up  what  you 
that  you  refuse  to  speak  to 
Carleton  reporter  who  is  fools 
enough  to  request  an  intervif 
with  you. 

I  would  also  suggest  Mr.  Wei 
that  you  write  a  letter  for  P* 
Hcation  in  the  Carleton  applogj 
ing  for  the  imputations  on  its 
tegrity  that  you  have  made, 

I  wonder  whether  Wells  lias 
courage  or  the  simple  hone* 
required  to  take  up  the  second^ 
my  suggestions? 


li: 


t 


neary 


here  be  fire-bteatbing  ] 
oanuck  dragons! 


On  the  letters  to  the  editor  page 
this  week  appears  a  letter  from 
a  Miss  Angela  Fcrrante. 

In  her  letter  Miss  Ferrante  at- 
tacks Robin  Mathews  tor  com- 
ments he  made  in  a  letter  which 
appeared  in  last  week's  paper. 

Mathew's  comments  were  on  an 
interview  which  appeared  in  The 
Carleton  three  weeks  ago. 

This  interview  was  with  two  pro- 
fessors from  the  pyschology  de- 
partment and  it  was  on  violence 
in  Canada.  Unfortunately,  the  two 
profs  interviewed  showed  little 
knowledge-of  violence  in  Canada, 
and  they  were  Americans. 

After  reading  Miss  Ferrante's 
letter  I  can't  help  but  comment 
on  it. 

In  her  letter  Miss  Ferrante  says 
that  Mathews  is  perhaps  right 
when  he  says  that  the  two  people 
interviewed  were  not  the  best  com- 
mentators on  violence  in  Canada. 

Perhaps  is  not  good  enough,  Miss 
Ferrante.  They  were  definitely 
not  qualified.  If  you  had  read  the 
interview  I  think  you  would  have 
realized  this. 


Miss  Ferrante  then  goes  on  to 
say  that  Prof.  Mathews  seems  to 
attack  them  because  they  were 
Americans. 

Mathews  did  attack  them  be- 
cause they  were  ill  informed.  The 
fact  that  they  were  Americans 
could  account  for  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  this  position  and 
Mathews  seems  to  think  this, 

They  were  ill-informed  Amer- 
icans, 

If  they  had  been  ill-informed  and 
Swedish  then  they  would  be  ill- 
informed  Swedes. 

Unfortunately  there  seems  to  be 
an  over  abundance  of  ill-informed 
Americans  trying  to  inform  Ca- 
nadians about  their  own  culture. 

This  is  the  point  that  Mathews 
trys  to  make.  It  is  a  very  valid 
one  and  I  think  one  with  which 
most  Canadians  agree. 

Miss  Ferrante  mentions  in  her 
letter  that  one  of  the  greatest  things 
about  being  in  university  is  the 
exposure  to  different-nationalities 
and  philosophies. 

This  I  agree  with. 


But  to  be  able  to  appreciate^ 
and  to  achieve  the  level  of 
mindness  and  critical  selectlfl 
that  you  talk  about  Miss  Ferrm 
from  the  culture  of  other  P*j 
you  must  be  able  to  do  the  s"l 
with  your  own  first. 

Even  further,  you  must  hav 
culture  of  your  own.  1 
Yes  we  do  have  a  Canadian  s 
ture,  and  it  is  the  maintenance 
this  culture  that  Mathews  is  *j 
ried  about.  And  with  good  re» 
You  will  have  very  little  of 
own  culture  left  if  youallowP'™] 
of  other  cultures  to  '"'"l.jJS 
businesses,  teach  your  cild^ 


produce  your  televisionprog1 


publish  your  magazines 
your  universities. 


You  ask,  Miss  Ferrante,  1 
a  Canadian?  I  don't  think  ' 
Mathews  would  be  presumP^ 
enough  to  try  and  tell  you.  Nel 
am  L  ffi 
But  I  can  tell  you  what  he  isf{fl 
He  is  not  an  American,  Migf  ^jj 
rante.  And  he  will  waste  r" 
in  telling  you  so. 
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What  is  the  philosophy  of  a  food  service  organization?  What 
are  their  problems,how  do  they  overcome  them,how  do  they  re- 
act  to  student  opinion, and  what  do  they  think  of  their  custo- 
mers? These  questions  and  more  were  asked  when  Don  Curry, 
with  tape  recorder  in  hand, interviewed  key  personnel  in  the 
Saga  Food  organization.Saga  operates  the  residence  cafeter- 
ia,the  faculty  c!ub,the  Loeb  cafeteria.the  St.Pat's  cafeteria, 
the  St.Pat's  snack  bar  and  the  St.Pat's  dining  room. 


Food  is  probably  the  largest  part  of  residence  life  so  we  have  a  great 
responsibility  to  keep  the  residence  student  happy.  It's  not  mother's 
home  cooking  but  we  try  tomakeitas  close  to  that  as  we  possibly  can, 
ff  we  do  that,  then  I  think  we're  doing  our  job, "  said  Dan  Willis, 
the  manager  of  the  residence  dining  rooms. 
"Satisfaction  is  number  one,"  according  to  Gary  Knox,  the  Carleton 
Food  Service  Director,  who  is  responsible  for  all  of  Saga's  opera- 
tions on  campus. 

Mr.  Knox  and  his  assistants  sincerely  attempt  to  convey  this  phil- 
osophy at  all  times.  Although  he  has  a  good  deal  of  contact  with  the 
students  himself,  he  says  that  his  managers,  Mr.  Willis  and  his  as- 
sistant, Judy  Tomlinson,  and  Gord  Burrows,  who  is  responsible  for 
the  Loeb  and  St.  Pat's,  are  really  the  public  relations  people. 

Miss  Tomlinson,  the  newest  member  of  the  managerial  staff  and 
a  recent  graduate  of  the  hotel  resort  and  restaurant  administration 
course  at  Ryerson  Polytechnical  Institute,  explains  the  public  rela- 
tions part  of  her  job  this  way:  "I'm  supposed  to  go  out  and  sit  down 
with  the  students  and  find  out  their  complaints.  But  I  also  accept 
compliments  very  graciously,  I'm  supposed  to  relay  any  comments 
or  criticisms  to  Danny." 

"I  find  it  rather  difficult  because  I'll  go  and  sit  down  and  say  "Hi, 
I'm  your  friendly  Saga  manager,"  and  I'll  get  a  "Hiss,  boo,  criticize, 
criticize  "reaction,  I  find  that  they  don't  come  to  me  with  specific 
complaints.  If  they  do  say  the  milk  is  sour  or  the  cake  is  bad,  then 
I  can  take  care  of  it,  but  they  say  the  food  is  lousy,  point  blank, 
period;  they  don't  tell  me  which  food  is  lousy,  when  it's  lousy,  they'll 
just  say  it's  lousy.  But  actually,  as  I  keep  talking  to  them  they  may 
come  out  with  some  suggestion  which  I  find  is  very  helpful." 


Mother's  home  cooking 


Preparation 


The  managers  and  student  supervisors  are  always  looking  tor  stu- 
dent feedback  and  they  get  it  in  a  number  of  different  ways.  Mr. 
Willis  says  his  main  sources  are  from  a  couple  of  members  of  the 
food  committee,  from  articles  in  the  Pho-Paw  (the  residence  news 
sheet)  and  The  Carleton,  from  the  students  themselves,  and  from  a 
suggestion  book  which  they  have  recently  placed  in  theloungein  front 
of  the  cafeteria. 

As  he  skimmed  through  the  complaints  and  suggestions  from  the 
previous  day,  Mr.  Willis  said  that  maybe  90  per  cent  of  them  were 
valid.  Here's  one,  "cook  your  hamburgers",  this  one's  interesting, 
"don't  spiee  your  food  so  much"  ...  and  then  the  same  student  writes 
later  on  "most  of  your  food  is  dry  and  tasteless",  so  there's  a 
contradiction  there." 

"Here  somebody  else  says  "cook  your  hamburgers"  so  what  we've 
decided  to  do  is  to  also  have  medium  and  well  done  hamburgers 
because  somebody  else  says  here  "great  hamburgers,  big  and 
rare." 


Here's  a  girl  that  says,  "Try  to  have  more  canned  soup,  e.g. 
Campbell's  and  Upton's."  That's  not  hard,  we  can  do  that.  This 
one  wants  more  fresh  fruit,  we  can  do  that  too.  Here's  a  real  good 
one,  "Bye  the  hair  in  the  food."  This  one  here  is  really  some- 
thing to  think  about  ...  "Serve  toast  and  coffee  until  10  a.m.  every 
day  for  late  risers."  I'm  sure  the  late  risers  would  like  that  so 
when  we  go  to  propose  a  contract  why  don't  we  throw  that  in  there?  It's 
a  great  idea.  You  see  I've  got  to  know  before  I  can  make  a  concrete 
proposal." 

"A  lot  of  the  times  the  students  say  "Well,  they  haven't  changed 
anything."  I  try  to  make  the  changes  and  then  follow  them  up.  This 
particular  kitchen  and  serving  area  is  so  mammoth  that  it  might  slip 
by  one  particular  day  and  I  might  not  hear  about  it,  so  the  only  person 
that  can  really  tell  me  is  the  student." 


One  thing  that  had  been  bothering  students  was  the  length  of  time 
they  had  to  wait  before  being  served  their  meals,  but  this  problem 
seems  to  be  alleviated  somewhat  inthe  past  week.  "We  started  off  slow 
at  the  start  of  the  new  year,"  says  Willis,  "but  I  think  we're  getting 
organized  again  now.  Mos  of  the  students  feel  that  the  line-ups  are 
the  problem.  The  problem  here  lies  with  production.  I  hired  two  part- 
time  cooks  last  night  and  I'm  going  to  hire  another  full-time  cook 
and  try  to  organize  it  so  that  one  man  is  responsible  for  certain 
things  all  the  time.  This  is  what  we've  attempted  to  do  but  one  of 
our  cooks  was  off  sick  last  week  and  another  was  sick  for  five  days. 
I  know  those  aren't  excuses.  I  just  couldn't  find  a  replacement  fast 
enough  for  that  cook." 

Another  prime  source  of  feedback  for  the  managers  lies  with  their 
student  employees.  Mike  Williams,  the  student  supervisor  for  the 
dinner  meal,   admits   this  is  one  of  his  prime  sources  of  feedback. 

Gary  Knox  was  quoted  in  the  November,  1969  edition  of  Canadian 
University  and  College  magazine,  which  did  a  feature  on  Saga's 
Carleton  operations,  as  saying,  "Their  work  with  us  gives  them  a 
good  insight  into  what  we  are  doing  to  keep  them  satisfied  as  custom- 
ers. And,  of  course,  they  provide  useful  feedback  from  themselves 
and  the  other  students  on  how  successful  we  are  in  our  efforts." 

But  Mr  Williams,  a  21-year-old  student  in  his  fourth  year  with 
saga,  is  dissatisfied  with  the  feedback  he  receives  from  the  students 
themselves.  'The  students  who  work  for  me  are  a  source  of  feed- 
back, they  let  me  know  what  is  bothering  some  of  the  kids.  But  as 
I  know  an  awful  lot  of  kids  in  res.  I  feel  that  the  kids  I  know  should 
be  coming  to  me  to  say  "Look,  there's  something  wrong  here,  and 
there  s  something  wrong  here,"  but  that's  not  happening.  Everyone 
will  complain  about  their  food  but  they're  not  complaining  to  the 
right  people,  they're  fighting  amongst  each  other  in  their  rooms 
at  night. 


Destruction 
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it's  not.  but  Saga  trys. 

One  of  the  main  concerns  of  residence  students,  is,  naturallv  the 
price  they  pay  for  their  food. 

"Last  year  we  reduced  our  board  rate  by  10  cents,"  says  Mr. 
!r0u.'  J  Jr  S  t  lot  of  money>  even  though  costs  went  up,  but  we 
doubled  the  number  of  residence  students  so  we  were  able  to  give  it 
to  them  at  a  lower  cost.  The  year  before  it  was  $2.09  per  day  this 
year  it  was  $1.99.  Residence  fees  went  up,  but  not  the  food,  it  went 
down,  and  a  lot  of  students  dont  know  that.  Maybe  for  those  new 
students  coming  in  it  didn't  mean  anything  but  for  all  those  that 
were  here  before  it  meant  10  cents  a  day  times  200  days  and  that's 
a  few  bucks. 

Mr.  Knox  says  a  number  of  considerations  are  involved  in  arriving 
at  the  figure  of  $1.99  per  day  per  student.  Saga  has  to  look  at  local 
food  costs,  as  all  food  is  bought  locally,  and  they  also  look  at  the 
projections  for  the  local  labor  market  The  Canadian  Restaurant 
Association  sends  them  minimum  and  maximum  pay  rates  for  each 
job  in  each  city  and  they  use  that  as  a  guideline. 

"We  want  to  be  competitive,"  said  Mr.  Knox,  "maybe  we're  not 
paying  the  maximum  but  we're  certainly  far  from  the  lowest." 

Genera]  expenses,  such  as  laundry,  paper,  office  supplies  and 
maintenance  are  also  taken  into  consideration. 

Another  main  consideration  is  the  percentage  of  residence  students 
who  will  attend  meals,  which  Mr.  Knox  estimates  is  approximately 
75  percental  Carleton. 

In  terms  of  what  kind  of  profit  Saga  is  actually  making  at  Carleton, 
Mr.  Knox  had  this  to  say:  "Generally  speaking,  we  can  give  true 
profit  information  only  in  terms  of  what  is  put  on  the  board  when  it 
is  published  at  the  stock  market,  because  it  is  a  public  company. 
Our  after  tax  profit  usually  runs  between  one  and  a  half  and  two 
percent.  That's  the  only  true  profit.  We  can't  calculate  profit  here 
at  Carleton  University  and  if  I  told  you  how  much  we  made  or  how 
much  we  lost,  well,  you  know,  maybe  one  year  we  make  and  another 
year  we  lose.  You  win  some,  you  lose  some,  you  dress  for  them  all. 
It's  misleading  information  because  it's  not  final.  There  are  some 
support  services  we  have  from  the  home  office  which  are  designed  to 
reduce  costs.  So  what  we  win  or  what  we  lose  at  Carleton  University 
is  really  confidential  private  information  that  wedon'tdivulge  because 
it  is  misleading." 

"Our  big  gaps  are  breakfasts  and  weekends,"  he  said,  "Not  so 
much  weekends  now  though.  I  would  say  that  the  percentage  of 
attendance  at  this  school  on  weekends  is  higher  than  the  average. 
I  don't  really  know  why,  there's  enough  things  going  on  to  keep  them 
here  rather  than  going  home  I  guess." 

One  question  that  has  been  on  the  minds  of  a  number  of  residence 
students  is  whether  or  not  they  really  need  a  food  service  organiza- 
tion to  run  their  cafeteria. 

"You  can't  do  it  as  cheaply  as  we  can,  no  way,"  said  Mr.  Knox. 
"Because,  you  know,  it's  a  professionalized  business,  just  like  cut- 
ting meat.  We  dont  cut  meat  anymore,  except  for  steaks  because  it's 
a  specialized  field.  Remember  when  you  used  to  see  the  butcher  in 
there  slicing  away,  well  those  days  are  gone.  Institutional  and  college 
feeding  is  a  specialized  area.  Fast  food  operations,  like  Harvey's, 
are  specialized.  You  know  this  is  where  I  think  it  really  pays  to  have 
specialists  do  it,  whether  it's  this  company,  that  company  it  doesn't 
really  matter  . . .  There's  a  lot  of  organization  involved.  Even  the 
little  things  you  know.  You  could  have  the  world's  greatest  banquet 
and  forget  the  salt,  and  you  blew  it." 

Besides  running  all  the  operations  named  earlier.  Saga  also  serves 
20  to  30  special  functions  a  week.  Bill  Seymour,  a  student  manage- 
ment trainee  who  has  been  with  Saga  for  three  years,  handles  about 
80  per  cent  of  these  special  parties. 

Saga  also  provides  what  they  call  "exam  treats"  for  residence 
students  which  serve  as  a  late  night  snack  while  exams  are  on.  While 
most  students  enjoy  the  food  and  the  diversion  from  their  studies, 
there  are  those  who  abuse  it.  One  night  last  term  this  reporter  was 
enjoying  his  "exam  treat"  with  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  in  charge 
of  it  that  particular  night. 

"Yeah,  the  night  I  was  talking  to  you,"  he  said,  "I  think  we  had 
doughnuts  on,  and  you  know,  we're  not  going  to  order  eight  million 
doughnuts  for  these  kids.  But  you  remember,  we  saw  some  kids  grab- 
bing 10  or  12  doughnuts  and  walking  off  with  them.  Then  you  think 
of  the  poor  kid  who  comes  in  later  and  there's  no  doughnuts  left. 
What  can  you  say,  "I'm  sorry  pal,  but  a  buddy  of  yours  just  walked 
off  with  half  a  tray  of  them,"  what  can  you  do?" 

Another  thing  that  has  the  Saga  staff  a  little  perturbed  is  people 
taking  food  out  of  the  dining  rooms  with  them  when  they  are  finished 
their  meal.  Dean  Valentine,  at  a  recent  open  food  committee  meet- 
ing, went  so  far  as  to  refer  toxthis  as  "stealing",  and  a  violation  of 
the  student's  contract  with  Saga. 

"One  guy's  been  taking  food  out  the  back  door  all  year  to  fee  his 
girl  friend  and  he  sees  nothing  wrong  with  it,"  said  Miss  Tomlinson. 
"Why  should  the  students  pay  to  feed  one  guy's  girl  friend  because 
this  is  what  they  are  doing." 

"If  the  guy  at  the  end  of  the  meal  time  comes  in  and  there  s  no 
cake  left,  it's  probably  because  half  of  the  people  in  the  dining 
room  walked  out  with  a  piece,"  she  explained.  "They  don't  seem  to 
realize,  maybe  it's  through  lack  of  communication  with  us,  what  an 
expense  this  is  running  them  into.  We've  prepared  extra." 

However,  all  of  the  people  interviewed  admitted  they  enjoyed  their 
work  at  Carleton.  Mr.  Willis  summed  it  up  best:  "I  think  that  the 
Carleton  residence  students  are  good,  in  the  sense  that  they  let  you 
know  what's  happening.  I  don't  know  if  one  person  can  speak  for  the 
majority  but  I  get  a  lot  more  feedback  at  Carleton  than  I  did  at  any 
other  school  and  this  is  good."  , 

"Of  all  the  residence  students  IVe  dealt  with,  and  this  is  the 
truth,  Carleton  students  are  the  easiest  to  communicate  with.  They  II 
talk  to  you  and  they'll  listen.  I've  enjoyed  myself  here  more  than  at 
any  of  the  other  schools,  but  of  course  at  times  it  gets  pretty  hectic 
too." 

"Actually,  I  feel  very  much  at  home  here,  just  being  back  in  Canada, 
down  in  the  States  I  felt  like  a  tourist.  You  know,  they  wouldn  t  do 
anything  like  this  in  the  States,  (pointing  to  tape  recorder)  Carleton  s 
got  a  lot  of  class." 


Student  supervisor  Mike  Williams 


Assistant  manager  Judv  Tomlinson 


Food  director  Gary  Knox 
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University  food  committee 


Quality  control  for  Carleton 


by  Michel  Hyduk 

Although  many  people  don't  know 
about  it,  there  is  a  body  com- 
posed of  individuals  who  are  try- 
ing to  control  the  quality  of  food 
we  eat  here  at  Carleton. 

Formerly  known  as  the  Residence 
Food  Committee,  the  body  amal- 
gamated with  representatives  on 
"the  Hill",  to  become  the  Uni- 
versity Food  Committee.  It  is  ten- 
tatively made  up  of  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  five  res- 
idences, a  faculty  member,  and  an 
administration  representative. 
However,  at  the  moment,  no  ad- 
ministration representative  has 
been  nominated,  and  the  faculty 
member  in  the  group  has  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  commit- 
tee. A  replacements  being  sought 

Chairman  of  the  Food  Committee 
is  Holly  Boychuk.  She  was  named 
to  the  position  in  early  fall  by 
an  interview  board  from  Council. 

Ostensibly,  the  committee  holds 
regular  meetings  with  Saga  Foods 
representatives  every  other  week 
However,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon complaints  lodged  by  students 
is  that  they  don't  know  who  sits 
on  the  committee,  or  when  and 
where  the  committee  meets.  Little 
or  no  publicity  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  has  led  to  this 
problem. 

The  main  goal  of  the  food  com- 
mittee is  to  keep  Saga  Foods  in- 
formed of  the  wishes  and  com- 
plaints of  the  student  population. 


Miss  Boychuk  said  that  "quite 
a  bit  of  co-operation"  exists  be- 
tween the  students  and  Saga.  Sug- 
gestions for  menu  changes  are giv- 
en close  consideration  bytheman. 
agement,  headed  by  Gary  Knox 

Recently,  numerous  complaints, 
such  as  hair  in  food,  poorly- 
washed  dishes  and  utensils,  were 
received  by  the  management.  An 
open  meeting  between  Saga  offi- 
cials and  the  students  was  held 
last  Tuesday,  in  the  cafeteria 
giving  the  students  a  chance  to 
air  comp'a'nts.  The  meeting  at- 
tracted approximately  35  in- 
terested people. 

Again,  many  people  were  unaware 
of  the  meeting.  (A  few  token  posters 
had  been  placed  in  the  residences 
by  Hie  committee),  in  addition 
many  of  those  who  knew  of  the 
meeting  and  wanted  to  attend  and 
hiw  '  nd  not'  as  the  session  was 
held  at  3:00  p.m.,  with  many  stu- 
dents still  attending  classes. 

At  that  meeting,  a  number  of  good 
complaints  were  registered  with 
me  saga  management,  who  were 
out  ,n  full  force.  Such  things  as 
w  ,  u?"  Satwday  nights  be- 
ing too  thin,  the  mashed  pota- 
toes tasting  rubbery,  and  hair 
being  found  in  the  food  were  men- 
tioned. 

To  get  student  opinions  and  pre- 
ferences, Saga  Foods  occasionally 
conducts  food  surveys.  Many  how- 
ever still  complain  that  the  food 
quality  or  variety  in  menus  has 


not  improved.  Miss  Boychuk  said 
that  "a  lot  of  the  comments  were 
not  valid,  because,  if  a  person 
is  wise,  he  can  get  a  good  meal." 

Miss  Boychuk  also  said  that, 
although  msny  of  the  students 
aren't  aware  of  it,  they  are  get- 
ting three  meals  daily  for  $1.99, 
which,  in  her  opinion,  "is  fairly 
good  in  comparison  to  other  uni- 
versities." . 

But  still  the  bitching  continues. 
An  ex-member  of  the  food  com- 
mittee  confided  that  a  lot  of  work 
and  time  was  necessary  to  ma<9 
the  food  committee  effective  - 
time  he  could  not  afford  to  spand 
without  having  his  other  work  suf- 
fer. In  his  words:  "There  was  a 
lot  of  B.S.  with  the  committee 
members  fighting  tooth  and  nail 
amongst  themselves." 

Another  committee  observer  said 
that  "two  individuals  in  particu- 

ar  were  involved  in  their  own 
little  quests  for  prestige  and  in- 
fluence. 

In  spite  of  the  lack  of  unity,  the 
food  committee  lives  on  -  some- 
where. If  you've  got  a  comolaint, 
call  Holly  Boychuk,  or  Bill  Runei- 
man,  or  Vic  Clayton.  There  are 
other  members,  but  they  remain 
anonymous  and  hidden  away,  pos- 
sible in  some  downtown  restaurant 

Meanwhile,  Holly  Boychuk  is 
planning  a  journey  down  to  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  to  find 
out  what  they  eat,  and  why 


Food,  Food,  Food 
plenty  available 
in  the  unicentre 


by  Wendy  Rogers 

A  special  effort  has  been  made 
by  Saga  food  and  Honest  John  to 
compile  food  services  of  a  great 
variety  in  the  unicentre.  Gary 
Knox,  Carleton  food  service  di- 


Paterson  Hall,  and  others 
will  be  a  great  change, "  he  'sau 
Honest  John  says  his  plans  ate 
still 


not  quite  finalized.   He  is 


open  for  ideas  and  suggestion' 
By  the  games  area  CbilliaJ; 
pmg  -  pong)  there  will  be  fl, ' 
rector,  and  John  Nelson  both  say  machines  for  hot  and  coM  drin' 
that  the  unicentre  is  going  to  give  cigarettes,  candy,  and  ice  cr«  ' 
a  new  atmosphere  which  has  been  bars, 


lacking  at  Carleton. 
On  the  second  floor  of  the  uni- 

center  there  will  be  a  cafeteria 

known  as  the  university  din- 
ing room.  This  areawasoriginally 

the  old  upper  cafeteria  but  it 

has  been  re-designed. 
It  will  be  run  on  a  scramble 

system  similar  to  the  residence 

cafeteria.  The  dining  room  will 
offer  full-course  meals  and  short 
order  snacks.  Residence  students 
will  not  be  able  to  use  their  meal 
tickets  there. 

The  dining  room  will  seaf  250 
and  will  be  open  from  10  in  the 
morning  until  seven  in  the  evening. 

Also  on  the  second  level  will 
be  a  dining  room  for  75,  which 
will  occupy  what  w 
the  old  faculty  club. 

The  general  intent  behind  the  food 
services  in  the  unicentre  is  that 
there  be  as  many  options  and  as 
much  variety  as  possible. 

On  the  third  level  will  be  the 
faculty  club,  which  will  seat  200. 
It  will  be  a  bit  more  like  a  high- 
class    restaurant,    and   will  be 

restricted  to  faculty  and  admin-  fl^T^^teWM^  turtm 
1S*E» I01  ,  „       „      hope  the  students  will  take  ad-' 

There  will  be  two  small  meeting  vantage  of  the  disposable  units  " 
dining  rooms  just  off  the  main    "We  will  be  hiring  as  many  stu- 
cafetena  where  lunch  meetings  can  dents  as  possible, "  he  added. 
bS,.heW-  ...  "Glengarry  is  a  beautiful  building 

II f  f  i ti-purpose  room  can  seat  and  it  is  a  shame  that  only  rei 
400  for  banquets  and  outside  con-  students  use  the  main  loiige.'1 
ferences  All  catering  will  be  done  said  Honest  John.  "The  unicen'er 

Mr.  Knox  says  there  will  really  ities  in  a  more  central  location." 
»    more  food  services  than  any-     He  says  that  the  centre  will  allow 


An  adjacent  canteen  area  has 
seating  capacity  for  150. 
What  used  to  be  the  lower  can 
teen  in  the  old  commons  will  no,J 
be  a  larger  canteen,  seating  abnJ 
500  paople.  There  will  bi  aS 
15  more  vending  machines. 
A  short-order  kitchen  willpro 
vide  all  types  of  food  with  the 
exception  of  regular  meals. 

Honest  John  says  he  wants  to 
'  'offer  a  great  variety  of  different 
foods." 

He  is  planning  a  specialty  every 
day  "of  reaIgoodvalue"durin»the 
noon-hour  rush. 
He  will  have  short-order  food 
services  from  7  a.m.  to  1  a  m 
In  the  evening,  he  hopes  to  havp 
will  occupy  what  was  originally  a  couple  of  chefs   "slicing  oB 
''"■""''"  freshly  cooked  meat  for  real  goS 

sandwiches." 
"We  hope  to  have  as  much  at- 
mosphere as  possible,  with  a  few 
give-aways  and  a  lot  of  kidding 
around,"  he  said. 
The  eating  utensils  will  be  dis- 
posable and  the  plates  will  have  the 
unicenter  logo  on  them.  "Every- 


be 

thing  else"  in  the  new  union  build- 
ing. 

Off  -  campus  students  have 
been  hampered  by  a  lack  of  places 


him  to  "mix  with  students"  much  j 
more,  which  he  really  likes  to  do. 
There  will  be  a  pub  night  once 
a  week,  but  it  will  not  conflict 
to  go.  They  w«Il  now  oe  able  to  with  res  pub  night.  Also  there  will 
congregate  in  an  area  for  students  be  a  juke-box 
themselves.  That's  where  the  ac-  All  plans  are  subject  to  finaliza- 
tion^is  going  to  be,  there'll  be  tion  by  Rick  Mortimer  and  the 
no  more  tunnel  hang-outs  and  no  university  center  management 
more  eating  in  the  Tory  Building,  committee 
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H  ,  __,  „,„     ^  aa         r  bMUSBT  -  fagf 
amburg  Mystery 

the  opposite  sex,  food       The  main  crfflcfem.  ™~  » 


r  than 

hably  1)16  rnost  'alked  about 
,0(  residence  life  and  the 
which  there  are  more 
H-ts  and  criticism?  made 
P^'re  people  in  less  time  than 
other  topic  imaginable, 
life    often  focuses 
:5Ta  casual  meeting  over  lunch 
i.ciissions  on  the  general  state 
|,l,e  world  over  coffee,  The 
IILce  cafeteria  is  not  only  a 
F  to  come  and  eat  and  leave, 
If  also  a  social  gathering  and 
Tting  place.  This  concept  must 
[kept  in  rnind  at  all  times. 
I  0f  course  the  main  focus  of 
licism  remains  on  the  food 


Melon 


residence  cafeteria  is 


Iv&J  by  Saga  Foods,  an  Ameri- 
I  company,  based  for  this  area 
■Trenton,  New  Jersey.  Saga  and 
ton  seemingly  go  hand  in 
Saga  has  at  times  come 
|er  very  constant  and  heavy 
|cl<  for  the  services  they  pro- 
j  for  residence  and  non  resi- 
I'ce  students. 


The  main  criticisms  seem  to 
come  against  the  operation  of  the 
food  service  and  not  the  food 
itself.  It  is  true  that  the  food 
isnt  as  good  as  home-cooking 
but  what  can  you  really  expect 
when  preparing  for  1,300  people? 

It  isn't  every  university  cafeteria 
that  has  a  choice  of  three  main 
dishes  at  each  meal  with  unlimited 
second  helpings.  The  main  crit- 
icism on  the  logic  of  the  actual 
food  itself  is  variety.  It  wns  cynic- 
ally pointed  out  to  me  that  Saga 
should  perhaps  receive  an  Acad  - 
emy  Award  for  the  number  of 
names  they  have  for  hamburger 
and  the  number  of  ways  they  dis- 
guise it.  Another  matter  is  the  fact 
that  the  meals  are  hiehlv  re- 
petitious, with  casseroles'  of  va- 
rious sorts,  shapes  and  descrip- 
tions being  the  order  of  the  day. 
In  my  opinion  what  is  needed  is 
a  comprehensive  student  run  sur- 
vey of  preferences  that  students 
have.  Saga  does  surveys  but  us- 
ually neglects  to  publish  the  re- 
sults. 


Oh  no,  hamburger 


The  service  however  does  need 
improving.  Long  line-ups  for  food 
could  be  avoided  by  more  servers. 
Often  a  wait  is  necessary  if  you 
wish  to  receive  a  popular  item 
because  the  cooking  isn't  com- 
pleted. It  is  not  my  intention  to 
downgrade  the  cooks  at  Saga  but 
the  problem  of  having  to  wait  for 
food  was  very  evident  last  Sep- 
tember and  is  still  in  evidence. 
There  seems  to  be  no  direct  means 
of  communicating  complaints  to  the 


by  Mac  Hiltz 
photos  by 

Pat  Flain  and  Mark  Fawcett 


managers  of  the  cafeteria.  Two 
recent  innovations  could  help  im- 
prove the  situation.  Last  week  an 
open  meeting  was  held  with  the  Big 
wheels  of  Saga  in  attendance  to 
hear  complaints  from  students. 
However  the  meeting  was  poorly 
attended  probably  because  it  was 
held  at  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Also  a  complaint  aid  suggestion 
book  has  been  installed  in  the 
foyer  outsids  the  cafeteria.  How 
effective  this  will  be  still  remains 
to  be  seen. 

The  problem  of  not  enough  uten- 
sils has  plagued  the  resident  stu- 
dents all  year.  We  must  note 
here  that  a  large  pari  of  the  prob- 
lem has  come  about  because  of  the 
fantastic  amount  of  'borrowing' 
being  done.  However  it  seems  to 


ul°matton  in  res 


I*  looks  like  jello 


me  -that  there  should  be  an  ad- 
equate system  of  replacing  stolen 
or  broken  items. 

The  unfortunate  thing  about  all 
of  this  is  that  those  of  us  who 
plan  to  live  in  residence  next  year 
will  be  paying  for  stolen  articles. 
But  the  days  of  the  affluent  stu- 
dent live  on  and  next  year  stu- 
dents may  have  to  be  more  af- 
fluent than  ever. 

The  problem  of  not  enough  knives, 
forks  and  glasses  remains,  and 
seemingly  is  being  incorporated  as 
an  integral  part  of  residence  life. 
Saga  generously  supply  us  with  a 
plastic  service  at  the  beginning 
of  each  year.  They  don't  seem  to 
realize  that  these  things  break 
very  easily  (like  after  the  first 
time  you  use  them.)  The  next 
logical  step  is  to  borrow  a  knife 
for  the  year. 
So  much  for  Saga  Foods. 
We  must  not  leave  out  the  Uni- 
versity Administration  either.  The 
aesthetic  appeal  of  the  Commons 
Cafeteria  itself  is  poor  at  best. 
Often  the  food  is  hard  enough  to 
digest  without  having  to  listen  to 
the  rumblings  of  Radio  Carleton, 
and  gaze  at  four  bare  walls  lib- 
erally decorated  with  assorted 
milk  machines  and  conveyer  belts. 
A  recent  proposal  made  to  the 
residence  Management  Committee 
to  put  up  some  kind  of  pictures 
along  the  walls  is  still  under  study. 
Let's  hope  the  study  ends  before 
next  May  and  that  some  kind  of 
art  work  appears  on  the  scene. 

Perhaps  the  most  useless  aspect 
of  the  Commons  Cafeteria  is  the 
fireplace.  As  far  as  I  know  the 
fool  thing  has  not  yet  even  been 
lit.  I  can  still  rememher  sitting  in 
last  year's  cafeteria  with  a  roar- 
ing bonfire  shooting  flames  high 
into  the  air.  The  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  out 
of  control  didn't  detract  from  its 
visual  and  sensual  effect.  Sitting  in 
a  dense  cloud  of  smoke  quietly 
munching  on  a  carrot  probably  is 
the  most  exotic  experience  I*ve 
ever  had  in  an  eating  establishment 
of  any  sort.  All  this  was  pro- 
vided in  a  university  cafeteria 
attempting  to  create  a  pleasantat- 
mosphere  (by  mistake  but  never- 
theless . . .) 
I  suppose  we  don't  ra»Hy  have  too 
much  to  complain  about.  News- 
papers are  filled  every  day  with 
starvation  and  killing  while  we 
discuss  the  aesthetic  effect  of  a 
cafeteria  or  the  quality  of  the 
humburger  we  are  being  served. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  saddest  crit- 
icism of  all  and  it's  not  on  the 
food  service  but  on  us. 
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SS  Loeb... .Gourmet  Galley? 


by  Murray  Meldrum 

Tliere  are  a  lot  of  things  that  the  students  at  Carleton  can  manage 
to  avoid  quite  effectively,  such  as  studying  for  instance,  but  there 
is  at  least  one  unavoidable  fact  -  we  all  have  to  eat. 

At  Carleton,  one  is  not  exactly  overwhelmed  by  the  decision  about 
where  If  you're  the  grab  a  sandwich  and  run  type  then  the  Tunnel 
Rat  has  the  hole  for  you.  The  only  other  alternative  is  the  cafeteria 
in  the  lower  Loeb  Lounge,  unless  of  course,  you  fancy  a  jaunt  over 
to  the  residences, 

The  situation  in  the  Loeb  cafeteria  is  not  without  its  precedents 
in  history.  At  noon,  it  can  be  closely  related  to  both  Napoleon's 
retreat  from  Moscow,  and  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Goths.  The 
advancing  hordes  push  through  the  mobs,  while  them  what  has  at- 
tempt to  keep  their  treasures  intact. 

"On  a  crowded  ship  the  crew  gripes",  and  the  S.S.  Lower  Loeb 
thus  generates  a  fair  number  of  complaints.  Most  of  the  complain- 
ing follows  a  similar  vein. 

The  crew  generally  felt  that  the  quality  of  the  fare  was  "not  bad". 
However,  there  were  many  beefs  about  the  overcrowding,  slow 
services,  and  cleanliness  of  the  cups  and  silverware. 

Seawoman  Ruth  Rainman,  thought  that  the  small  things  like  deserts 
were  all  right,  but  stressed  that  the  cups  and  silverware  were  ter- 
rible. Tat  Wai  Wong,  on  his  first  cruise  in  Science,  said  that  quality 
was  okay,  but  that  there  was  not  enough  variety. 

One  of  the  officers,  who  preferred  not  to  be  identified,  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  quality  of  the  food  was  decent.  He  had  several 
complaints,  however.  "The  cleanliness  of  the  cutlery  is  inadequate," 
he  said,  "and  the  cafeteria  is  poorlyi  designed  for  the  number  of 
people  that  it  is  forced  to  accommodate.*' 

Seaman  Bill  Heward,  felt  that  they  should  have  a  main  course  meal 
at  least  once  a  day,  not  three  times  a  week.  He  thought  the  prices 
reasonable  and  although  he  guessed  that  the  silverware  was  probably 
sterile,  it  certainly  wasn't  very  clean  looking. 

Quartermaster  Gord  Burrows,  themanageron  campusfor Saga  Foods, 
explained  how  the  Admiralty  managed  its  messes.  "Nelson  Vending 
handles  all  the  vending  operations,  and  Saga  the  rest  of  the  food 
services  in  the  fleet,"  he  said. 

He  also  explained  the  reasons  formanyof  the  problems  in  the  galley 
of  the  S.S,  Lower  Loeb.  Since  the  Student  linion  had  gone  into  dry- 
dock  the  Loeb  had  been  swamped.  It  was  designed  to  serve  350 
meals  at  lunch,  and  now  averaged  about  1.900  hungry  sailors. 


Mr.  Burrows  stated  that  the  second  line,  open  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  a  day,  was  now  handling  300  people  a  day.  This  would  alleviate 
the  crowding  situation  a  bit,  he  explained  but  that  the  size  of  the 
facilities  definitely  limited  the  speed  of  serving.  "Wecan  not  go  much 
faster  and  carry  the  same  menu,"  he  said. 

Since  coming  to  Saga  in  the  fall,  Mr.  Burrows  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  he  has  tried  to  ensure  that  there  will  be  one  daily  special.  Facil- 
ities again  limit  the  variety  that  is  possible  in  the  menu. 

Potatoes  can  only  be  french-frisd  or  baked,  and  it  is  an  incredibly 
slow  process  to  serve  baked  potatoes  in  any  sizeable  quantity, 
Weiners  and  beans  were  dropped  from  the  menu,  after  it  was  found 
that  only  six  orders  were  placed  a  day  for  them. 

Mr,  Burrows  admitted  that  the  variety  wasn't  too  large  but  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done  with  the 
kitchen  space  available. 

He  said  on  the  subject  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  cups  and  cutlery, 
"I  make  no  excuse  for  the  dirty  dishes.  They  should  be  clean." 
Being  rack-dried,  the  utensils  get  sediment  stained,  he  said,  but  they 
are  rinsed  at  180  F.  and  at  this  temperature  all  harmful  bacteria 
are  killed. 

Part  of  this  problem  would  be  eliminated  if  they  were  to  switch  to 
paper  service,  he  said.  This  would  also  serve  the  purpose  of  saving 
the  university  a  very  substantial  amount  for  lost  dishes. 

Mr,  Burrows  felt  that  he  couldn't  really  blame  people  for  wander- 
ing away  with  their  meals.  "We  serve  the  capacity  of  the  cafeteria, 
88  persons,  in  about  15  minutes,"  he  said.  "Since  people  take  a  lot 
longer  than  that  to  eat,  the  others  have  To  go  somewhere," 

The  hours  in  the  cafeteria  were  in  the  contract  as  being  from  8 
acm.  until  4:30,  he  said.  However,  it  was  generally  open  until  about 
7:30  if  there  was  any  business  to  warrant  it. 

Mr.  Burrows  feels  that  the  food  service  on  campus  will  improve 
with  the  opening  of  the  Unicenter.  "In  thecafeteria  there,  we  will  have 
a  char  grill  and  will  be  able  to  serve  more  salads  and  deserts  as 
well  as  having  hot  entrees  and  much  more  variety." 

In  his  opinion,  increased  service  provided  by  the  Unicenter  will  not 
empty  the  Loeb  cafeteria  by  any  means.  He  feels  that  the  large  seg- 
ment of  the  campus  population  focused  in  the  Loeb  area  will  continue 
to  frequent  ite 

So  next  year  you  will  have  a  choice  as  you  don't  have  now.  Next 
year  there  will  be  a  variety  of  crowded  eating  places. 


EATING  OUT 
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cnon  found  myself  in  the  same  situation  that  most  out-of-town 
I  find  themselves  in  after  the  first  term  at  Carleton,  (i.e.) 

sfj"?  money  and  no  place  to  send  it  to  get  a  good  meal, 
HjjLr  four  months,  cafeteria  food  becomes  a  little  blah,  the  care 
ckages  from  home  are  still  coming  in  stale  and  no  matter  how 
anv  ways  we  find  to  prepare  hot  dogs  and  hamburgers  we  find  that 
Ihpv  still  basically  taste  the  same, 

Faced  with  this  problem  as  a  frosh  I  decided  to  prepare  for  my 

Icond  term  as  a  returning  student  and  so  over  the  last  few  years 
i  have  managed  to  find  a  few  places  in  the  Ottawa  area  where  one 

av  get  decent  food  for  a  student's  price.  The  following  places 
Ascribed  are  a  few  of  the  many  I  have  discovered  and  although  they 

av  not  sound  like  new  exciting  discoveries  to  some  they  have 
rfioed  me  get  through  some  difficult  periods. 

The  one  drawback  to  most  of  these  establishments  is  that  they  are 
taverns  and  so  no  girls,  but  then  if  you  do  have  a  girlfriend  she  can 
urobably  cook  and  you  won't  have  to  do  this,  but  then  again  maybe 
can't.  So  this  is  dedicated  to  all  those  without  girlfriends  and 
o  those  who  have  girlfriends  who  can't  cook. 

Taverns  and  hotels 

The  first  establishment  in  our  agenda  is  tne  Prescot  Hotel  on  Preston 
Street.  Although  this  hotel  looks  from  the  outside  as  if  its  a  front 
for  a  tavern  it's  known  to  the  construction  workers  and  Softball 
players  of  Ottawa  as  the  place  to  have  lunch  on  Friday.  The  tavern 
area  of  the  hotel  has  adjacent  to  it  a  kitchen  which  is  manned 
entirely  by  an  Italian  staff.  Although  to  get  one's  food  one  has  to  go 
to  the  kitchen  to  order  it,  the  trip  is  well  worth  it.  The  Prescot 
serves  the  best  meatball  sandwiches  in  the  Ottawa  Valley  at  a  cost 
of  only  thirty-five  cents.  A  sandwich  itself  is  a  meal  to  some.  If 
you  are  a  little  on  the  hungry  side  you  can  always  have  a  pizza 
which  comes  in  only  two  varities,  plain  or  all  dressed,  and  in  three 
sizes  -  small,  medium  and  large.  The  pizzas  are  of  a  fair  size 
and  good  quality  and  the  cost  runs  comparable  to  any  take-out  joint, 
The  Prescot  also  serves  assorted  sandwiches  all  of  good  quality  and 
has  a  reputation  for  their  french  fries  which  sees  one  get  one  of  the 
largest  servings  in  Ottawa  for  only  thirty-five  cents. 
A  good  meal  consisting  of  a  meatball  sandwich,  french  fries  and 
two  glasses  of  draught  would  cost  the  customer  only  $1.10. 
Although  not  the  place  where  one  would  want  to  go  every  night  it 
is  a  good  place  to  have  lunch  on  Friday  particularly  if  you  are 
skipping  dinner  that  night  to  go  out  on  a  date. 

The  second  establishment  on  our  agenda  is  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  the 
comer  of  Bank  and  Sparks  next  to  the  Regent  theatre. 
Although  many  associate  the  Plaza  with  go-go  girls  the  hotel  does 
have  a  tavern  area.  Here  one  may  order  meals,  which  are  a  little 
more  substantial  than  those  of  the  Prescot.  The  last  time  I  was 
there  I  had  a  hot  pork  sandwich  with  french  fries,  gravy  and  peas  and 
a  quart  of  beer.  The  total  cost  was  $1,25.  A  fair  price  I  thought 
for  a  good  meal.  One  may  also  order  other  hot  sandwiches  for 
comparable  prices  and  assorted  plain  sandwiches,  hot  dogs,  ham- 
burgs,  etc.,  all  a  reasonable  quality  and  all  for  a  reasonable 
price. 

A  nice  place  to  go  for  Friday  supper  if  you  are  planning  to  start 
your  night  at  the  Plaza  discotheque  watching  girls  twirl  tassels 
on  their  unmentionables  if  you  are  not  the  type  who  gets  sea  sick. 
Finishing  up  at  the  Plaza  we  find  ourselves  sitting  in  the  Ritz 
Hotel  tavern.  Situated  at  the  corner  of  Somerset  and  Bank  the 
Ritz  offers  food  more  in  line  with  the  Plaza  than  the  Prescot. 
The  Ritz  serves  a  variety  of  food  and  quite  often  has  specials 
on  tap. 

J*!**  most   recent  special  I  had  was  weiners  and  heans  served 
with  a  side  order  of  bread  and  a  quart  of  beer  and  the  cost  was 
approximately  $1.00.  The  food  itself  if  good  tasting  and  the  prices 
right. 

A  good  place  for  the  Carleton  student  to  go  for  lunch  before  his 
o'clock  class  as  he  can  take  a  1A  right  to  the  door. 

"ie  decor  of  the  Ritz  offers  a  little  more  than  the  Prescot  and 
"aza  but  unfortunately  still  has  that  barren  tavern  atmosphere. 

But  still  again  a  good  meal  can  be  had  for  the  right  price  and  a 
Jjggestion  to  the  potential  customer  -  watch  for  the  specials  in 
window  of  the  hotel  as  they  sometimes  appear  there. 

^nailer  orders  may  be  placed  there  for  sandwiches,  etc.  still 
tm  a*  reasonaMe  price  but  the  quality  is  not  as  good  as  can  be 
°"nd  at  some  other  hotel  taverns  in  the  Ottawa  area,  but  still 
a  good  buy. 

InwS  leads*  us  t0  the  end  of  the  eating  establishments  that  are 
lot  !!  f°r  taverns»  Although  many  other  taverns  serve  sandwiches, 
'  d°gs  etc.,  they  are  usually  expensive  and  of  a  very  poor  quality. 
1  there  are  always  the  restaurants  around  the  block. 


Del 


Some  restaurants 
J^e  of  the  local  restaurants  that  1  have  found  to  serve  good  food 
ftJt1  r  s'2ed  amounts  for  reasonable  prices  are: 
°eauchamps  situated  on  Elgin  near  Frank.  Here  one  gets  fairly 
—g^rous  servings  for  reasonable  prices  and  the  food  is  usually 
Long  being  a  hangout  for  St.  Pats  students  the  place  of  late 
Se  aPParently  been  trying  to  cater  to  a  new  clientele  -  the  civil 
^vants.  only  time  will  tell  if  the  student  is  still  appreciated 

'?  ftc-:  The  Del  has  long  been  a  hangout  for  Ottawa  V  students 
ngOofi  ey  offer  meal  cards  there  at  discount  prices.  The  food  is 
jaZ Jl^ality  and  the  price  is  reasonable.  The  Del  is  one  of  the  few 
indes  *n  Ottawa  that  appreciates  the  patronage  of  students  and  you 
aren't  treated  as  a  member  of  some  minority.  A  good  place 
°ttun  t!s°  for  a  snack  after  a  movie  or  before  bed.  The  only  un- 
ThTa te  thing  about  the  Del  is  its  distance  from  Carleton. 

majority  of  other  restaurants  in  Ottawa  are  your  average  run 
Hant  t  m'U  -  eat  your  food,  leave  your  tip  and  come  back  if  you 
*stai  e  place»  though  one  can  assume  that  there  are  other 
ie  f0  ^nts  in  the  area  where  the  price  will  fit  your  pocket  book  and 


will  fill 


your  tummy. 


(thp^.eleaving  our  eat -in  I  think  that  some  mention  should  be  made 
Bdrive-ir-  -   


HtaS  estimation  the  chicken  take-outs  and  the  pizza  take-outs  in 
h  rti0nare  to°  expensive  for  the  average  student,  when  he  barters 
e^  for  food,  he  gets  less  than  he  gives. 


-wis,  and  take-out  places. 

The  take  outs 


Entering  the  Prescot  for  a  gourmets  treat. 


The  Chinese  food  take-outs  usually  serve  good  tood  but  are  ex- 
pensive and  should  not  be  patronized  by  the  money-wise  student  as 
he  will  have  to  eat  in  a  day  or  two  after  his  Chinese  food. 

The  drive-ins 

On  the  drive-ins  I  find  that  the  besipiace  to  go  tor  quality,  amounts 
and  price  are  the  Harvey's  in  the  Ottawa  area. 

I  find  the  A&VV  too  expensive,  the  Royal  Burger  much  the  same 
and  the  Red  Bam  foods  terrible.  Anything  I  can't  stand  is  warmed 
over  hamburgers. 

There  are  a  few  drive-ins  in  the  area  where  one  can  get  decent 
food  but  they  are  usually  the  ones  without  any  national  affiliation  such 
as  Kim's  on  Merivale  Road.  Unfortunately  you  need  a  car  to  get  to 
most  of  these  places  and  if  you  are  a  student  who's  penny-wise  you 
don't  own  a  car. 

So  much  for  cheap  places  to  eat.  If  you  get  the  urge  to  become  once 
again  the  gourmet  you  once  were  you  can  always  quit  school  and  go  to 
work  or  you  can  hack  it  out  and  tell  your  grandchildren  why  you 
have  berri-berri. 


by  Gerry  Neary 


Photos;  kock  Chan 


Honest  John  and  brother  Bruce  breaking  bread  at  me  Prescot 


What  does  he  lack  politically.... 

It  certainly  says  something  about  a  campus  when  the  parity  meeting  in  Theatre  B  Tuesday  at  noon  attracted  40  people 


the 
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There  are  ugly  things  happening  inside  this 
week.  They  include  beauty  contests  (p2), 
senate  stand-pat  actions  (p3)  pounds  of 
pollution  in  Carleton^air  (p4),  bitter  revolution 
in  Angola  (pp6-7),  nasty  letters  from  and 
to  people  (pp'12-13). 


That  she  has  socially? 


•  and  a  winter  weekend  show  crammed  over  600  into  Theatre  A  at  the  same  time.  But  the  point  has  been  made  by  us  too  many  times  to  bear  remembering,  so  we'll  let 
i  draw  your  own  conclusions.  Have  a  happy  winter  weekend,  and  a  happier  parity  vote  Monday  or  Tuesday.  Tim  Miedema 
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Canadian  papers  top  American 


Media  probe  skims  news  surface 


by  Doug  Small 

Senator  Keith  Davey  said  Wed- 
nesday that  although  press  cov- 
erage of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Media  has  been  "Intensive 
and  exhaustive"  it  has  only  skim- 
med the  surface  of  the  hearings. 
He  was  speaking  to  about  80 
people  at  a  noon  hour  question 
and  answer  session  in  the  tory 
building.  The  meeting  was  spon- 
sored by  the  journalism  students 
association. 

Misses  something  basic 
The  senator  said  that  "•every- 
day the  press  misses  something 
basic"  in  the  hearings  but  that 
coverage  has  been  '  'full,  fair  and 
factual." 

Hearings  not  inquisition 
He  pointed  out,  however,  that 
"you  cant  judge  the  committee 
without  examining  the  tran- 
scripts". He  stressed  that  the 
hearings  were  not  a  "witch  hunt" 
or  "inquisition"  but  that  they  were 
being  conducted  to  involve  the 
press  in  a  "process  of  criticism 
to  make  it  more  responsive  and 
responsible  to  the  people." 

Determine  public  interest 

"Ownership  of  the  media  is  con- 
centrated in  Canada,  is  becoming 
more  concentrated,  and  it  is  nec- 
essary for  us  to  determine  wheth- 
er this  is  in  the  public  interest,*' 
he  said. 

The  senate  committee  has  beun 
set  up  to  analyze  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  media  and  de- 


Now  let's  see...  T""l0'""a 

Senator  Keitb  Davey,  whose  appearance  Wednesday  in  The  Egg 
left  students  with  many  unanswered  questions  on  what  his  sen- 
ate committee  to  investigate  the  role  of  the  mass  media  was  in- 
tended to  do. 


termine  the  impact  of  the  media 
in  Canada. 

When  asked  why  such  a  study 
into  the  media  had  not  been  done 
previously,  considering  that  the 
United  Kingdom  had  carried  out 
a  similar  investigation  in  1947, 
senator  Davey  replied  he  "simply 
didn't  know".  He  didn't  attribute 
the  fact  to  a  lack  of  profession- 
alism In  Canadian  journalism. 

"Newspapers  in  Canada  are  bet- 
ter than  those  in  the  United  States 
and  Britain,  but  those  countries 
have  both  the  very  worst  and  the 
very  best,"  he  said. 

Government  needs  control 

The  senator  said  he  felt  that 
the  government  needs  "a  degree 
of  control  in  the  electronic  med- 
ia" to  protect  the  public  inter- 
est. He  said  many  broadcasters 
agree  with  this. 

Free  press  fundamental 

He  said  that  a  "truly  free  press 
is  fundamental  in  a  democracy 
but  that  such  freedom  assumes 
responsibility."  Responsibility 
arises  out  of  dialogue  between 
the  media,  the  public  and  the 
government,  he  said,  and  it  is 
essential  that  people  in  the  media 
approach  their  jobs  with  "ecu- 
minity  and  dispassion." 

Complete  report  in  April 

The  committee  will  complete 
their  investigation  on  the  media 
and  make  recommendations  to  the 
government  by  April  17,  1970. 


Candidates  app^ 
as  nomination  e 
comes  close 

Nominations  for  council 
tions  close  to-day  at  12;3q 
the  pace  of  nominations 
ing  up.  m* 

As  of  nine  this  morning,  a 
candidates  had  declared  tlr 
intention  to  run  for  the  co^ 
presidency.  ^ 

Interim  president  Brian  Ham 
ilton,  former  internal  JJ" 
president  Gibb  McKay,  andsJ" 
ond  year  arts  student  gnl 
Rhodes,  from  residence, 
declared  their  candidal 
though  only  McKay  had  flli 
nomination  papers  before  th 
morning. 


Memorial  donations 
to  go  to  CARE 

Cm  Tuesday  night  psychology  Dm| 
fessor  William  Walther's  ^ 
year  old  daughter  died  from^ 
juries  received  when  she  m 
struck  by  a  car. 

Within  an  hour  of  her  death  Is 
kidney's  had  been  transplanted  in 
to  two  Ottawa  men.  Dr.  Watou 
also  had  her  corneas  donated  | 
an  eye  bank  in  Toronto. 

Dr.  Walther  has  requested  th 
no  flowers  be  sent  to  the  funeri 
He  wishes  that  donations  be  sa 
to  CARE,  an  international  reli 
organization.  The  funds  willl 
used  to  build  a  hospital,  scha 
or  nutrition  centre. 

Students  who  so  wish  to  donate 
should  contact  Mindi  Belkin  at 
224-9859  for  information. 


At  Miss  Canada  pageant 


Free  woman  disrupts  beauty  queen  contest 


WATERLOOCCUP)  A  disqualified  can- 
didate and  a  disillusioned  semi- 
finalist  in  the  Miss  Canada  Uni- 
versity pageant  last  Friday  join- 
ed 200  singing  demonstratorshere 
in  the  first  major  protest  in  the 
short  history  of  Canada's 
university  beauty  contest. 

The  protest,  which  took  place  dur- 
ing the  final  stages  of  the  queen 
contest,  was  sparked  by  the  ef- 
forts of  Janiel  Jolley,  a  contest- 
ant sponsored  by  the  women's  cau- 
cus and  the  student  society  at 
Simon  Fraser  University,  who 
made  the  trek  to  Waterloo  Luth- 
eran University  to  raise  the  issue 
of  female  oppression  at  the  pag- 
eant. 

Hastily  barred  from  the  compe- 
tition by  the  pageant  committee  - 
despite  assurances  that  "any  rep- 
resentative from  any  university, 
protest  or  otherwise,  will  be  wel- 
comed in  the  same  manner  as  in 
past  years"  -  gained  the  right 
to  speak  at  each  pageant  function. 

Her  efforts  climaxed  Friday  when 
Judy  Darcy,  candidate  from  York 
University  and  semi-finalist  in 
the  contest,  left  the  platform  and 
joined  Jolley  and  supporters  from 
at  least  four  Ontario  universities 
in  their  low-keyprotest  against  the 
pageant. 

The  picketers  -  men  and  women 
from  the  universities  at  Waterloo, 
Waterloo  Lutheran,  Guelph  and 
Toronto  -  sang  workers'  songs 
and  carried  pickets  reading: 
"women  are  not  commodities," 
"Welcome  to  the  beef  auction," 
and  "Women's  liberation  is  hu- 
man liberation." 

Darcy  also  told  the  group  of  her 
experiences  at  the  pageant: 

"Photographers  kept  trying  to 
make  all  34  of  us  pose  sitting  in 
a  circle  with  our  legs  in  the  mid- 
dle around  pageant  organizer  Pet- 
er Sharpe,"  she  said.  "The  es- 
corts had  bets  on  us," 

' ' In  reh ea rsa Is  most  f o und  it 
unpleasant  to  walk  down  the  ramp 
where  all  those  guys  gawked  at 
us." 


Darcy  added  that  she  was  "dis- 
appointed" she  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  when  leaving  the  pageant 
stage,  because  she  was  certain 
at  least  two  other  candidates  would 
have  joined  the  walkout. 

Jolley's  appearance  at  the  uni- 
versity beauty  contest  marked  a 
switch  in  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Simon  Fraser  University,  which 
last  year  boycotted  the  event  in 
protest  against  its  object  if i  cat  ion 
of  women. 

The  SFU  students  society  has  al- 
ready launched  a  protest  with  con- 
test organizers  over  Jolley's  dis- 
qualification, and  may  resort  to 
legal  action. 

In  a  letter  to  the  pageant  com- 
mittee, student  society  president 
Norm  Wick strom  said  "I  feel  that 
you  have  discriminated  against  our 
candidate  soley  on  the  basis  of 
her  political  and  social  views  and 
have  most  aptly  demonstrated  the 
dire  need  for  her  kind  of  protest," 
In  attending  the  pageant  anyway, 
Jolley  said  she  would  approach 
the  other  contestants  "in  a  spirit 
of  solidarity  and  understanding." 

"We  have  to  understand  thepres- 
sures  that  meke  women  want 
to  compete  on  the  basis  of  desire- 
ability.  Playboy,  Glamour,  Holly- 
wood -  every  area  of  the  media 
portray  an  artificial  ideal  of  beauty 
and  personality." 
Jolley  also  wrote  to  each  can- 
didate in  the  contest,  notifying 
them  of  the  protest  and  assuring 
them  of  its  peaceful  intent,  be- 
cause "women  have  been  divided 
long  enough." 
After  protestors  filed  out  of  the 
pageant  hall  Friday,  judges  an- 
nounced that  Anne  Sapieja,  "a  19 
year-old  blonde  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Guelph,"  was  Miss  Canadian 
University,  1970. 
Sapieja  was  given  a  year's  use 
of  a  car,  a  fur  coat,  a  one-week 
trip  to  Mexico  and  other  gifts 
for  her  first-place  finish.  She 
will  act  as  a  public  relations 
functionary  for  various  events  dur- 
ing the  forthcoming  year. 


These  demonstrators  were  pro- 
testing the  Miss  Canada  Uni- 
versity pageant  held  last  week 
at  Waterloo  Lutheran  Universi- 
ty. Picketeers  from  four  Ontar- 
io universities  rallied  behind 
Simon  Fraser  militant  libera- 
tionism who  led  the  protest  to 
raise  the  issue  of  female  oppre 
ssion. 


photo  courtesy  the  chevron  { 


Carleton  snow  queen  from  Commerce 


Snow  Queen  Viki  Bedson,  19, 
reigned  over  the  snowbeauty  con- 
test for  the  1970  edition  of  Win- 
ter Week-end. 
The  commerce  faculty's  entrant 
beat  out  four  other  contestants 
after  all  five  girls  had  modeled 
fashions  from  Le  Chateau,  given 
their  views  on  sex,  marriage  and 
life  and  had  given  a  talent  dem- 
onstration. 

Some  700  people  jammed  into 
Theatre  A  on  Tuesday  afternoon 
to  watch  the  show,  but  poor  plan- 
ning caused  hundreds  more  dis- 
appointed students  to  be  turned 
away. 


Three  males  got  tato  the  ijjjj 
ing  act,  demonstrating  out-n,^ 
duplicated  those  of  the  fe^j 
except  for  the  curves,  oiy.A 
Bedson  played  the  piano  i°U 
talent  part  of  the  contest,  re^j, 
such  classics  from  Beethov  ^ 
Mendelssohn.  She  was  crow  w  j 


r. 


CFRA  radio  personality  **j 
cal,  who  mastered  me  cere1*  j 
Prizes  for  the  snow  scutf^ 
contest  were  also  handed  ow*  $ 
prize  went  to  the  comrnej^ 
ciety  for  its  portrayal  of  tO 
the  Raven"  and  Glengi"-" 
$10  for  its  sculpture  ol 
house  Pig." 


ate  accepts  tenure  report 
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|\|o  say  for  students  in  hiring, firing 

arp  nn    clospr  tn  hpinir  Sn 


dents  are  no  closer  to  being 
,  wed  to  s*1  on  hiring  and  firing 
"°  ittees  and  departments  have 
j,  refused  any  say  in  the  mat- 
'ft  foll°winS  Monday's  senate 

l^fwiate  approved  a  stand-pat 
rtttude  towards  student  member- 
uD  on  committees  of  appoint - 
JJt  tenure  and  promotion  and 
rfused  to  consider  a  motion  which 
uld  nave  given  departments  the 
t  to  set  their  own  policy. 
19_3  vote  accepted  the  pro- 
^al  of  the  senate  committee  on 
rel¥  University  Government  that 
'indents  not  be  permitted  to  take 


A  J 


Some  departments  -political  sci 
ence  and  history  -  allowed  students 
to  sit  as  non-voting  members  of 
hiring  and  firing  committees  but 
had  removed  the  students  while 
waiting  for  a  senate  decision. 

The  basis  for  the  report's  rec- 
ommendation that  students  be  ex- 
cluded from  discussions  involving 
the  hiring,  promotion,  or  dismis- 
sal of  faculty  and  staff  was  "that 
students  do  not  have  the  expertise 
nor  competence  in  judging  the 
academic  skills  of  a  professor  or 


pan  w 


"deliberations  and  de- 


applications 


Carleton  is  looking  for  an 
editor  for  the  1970-71  term, 
dominations  for  the  position 
opened  February  2  and  run  until 
February  20. 

Applications  must  be  submitted 
j°  The  Carleton.  in  duplicate  and 

Neatness,  accuracy,  and  correct 
Peiling  and  punctuation  will  be 
m*n  into  account. 


evaluating  his  contributions  to  his 
particular  discipline  area."  Other 
factors  cited  in  the  report  to 
support  the  motion  were: 

*  that  students  are  not  the  peers 
of  the  professor; 

*  that  to  include  students  fully 
in  such  a  decision-makingprocess 
would  give  them  a  weight  and  in- 
fluence that  at  present  many  juni- 
or and  intermediate  faculty  mem- 
bers do  not  have  nor  wish  to  have; 

*  that  the  short  stay  of  the  stu- 
dent at  the  university  would  make 


it  difficult  for  him  to  reach  a 
balanced  judgment  taking  into  ac- 
count long-range  effects  of  a  par- 
ticular appointment,  promotion,  or 
dismissal. 

The  report,  delivered  by  com- 
mittee chairman  Irwin  Gillespie 
of  economics,  recognized  a  value 
in  students'  contributions  towards 
evaluating  theteaching  capabilities 
of  professors. 

The  report  a  1  so  recommended 
that: 

*  all  departments  solicit  in  an 
informal  and  confidential  manner 


isions  concerning thetenure,  pro- 
notion,  and  dismissal  of  faculty 
[pd  staff  members,"  or  in  "dis- 
ussions"  concerning  the  new  ap- 
)intments  of  faculty  and  staff 
^embers. 

Three  of  the  four  students  on 
he  senate  -  Robin  Findlay,  David 
i'olfe,  and  Victor  Wehrle  -  op- 

■  the  motion. 
An  amendment  by  engineering 
acuity  boa  rd  representative 
Vehrle  which  would  have  allowed 
dividual  departments  to  set  their 
mi  policy  towards  student  mem- 
ersliip  on  the  hiring  and  firing 
ommittees  was  ruled  out  of  order 
acting  senate  chairman,  H„  H„ 
Nesbitt,  dean  of  science. 

Parity  voters 
will  indicate 
department 

Voters  in  the  Monday  and  Tues- 
lay  parity  referendum  will  be 
isked  to  mark  their  department 
the  ballot,  as  an  indication  of 
the  faculties  in  Which  student  sup- 
port for  the  concept  of  parity  is 
strongest. 

The  first  part  of  the  ballotreads: 

i  feel  that  the  recommendations 
:oncerning  parity  proposed  by  the 

few  University  Government  study 
committee  report  should  be  intro- 
duced by  those  departments  and/or 
faculties  who  wish  it." 

Students  will  vote  yes  or  no. 

The  second  part  of  the  ballot 
reads: 

I  feel  that  my  department  should 
mplement  the  recommendations 
of  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment commission  report  concern- 
parity  in  order  that  students 
lave  equal  representation  in  all 
aspects  of  decision- making  in  my 
department." 

Students  will  vote  yes  or  no, 
and  will  be  asked  to  indicate  their 
department. 

Spelling  counts 
for  editorial 


the  views  of  students  concerning 
teaching  skills  and  abilities  when 
the  questions  of  tenure,  promo- 
tion or  dismissal  arise  within  a 
department; 

*  the  senate  approach  students' 
councils  at  Carleton  and  St.  Pat's 
to  consider  sponsoring  and  fi- 
nancing a  professor  evaluation  to 
be  made  available  only  to  pro- 
fessors and  departmental  chair- 
men; 

*  departments  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  potential  new  appointees 
to  meet  with  interested  students. 


Knot  how  it's  done 


Mark  Fawcett 


In  light  of  the  ever-present  crises  which  threaten  to  tear  the  Canadian  universities  apart,  the  administration  has  finally  taken  some  ac- 
tion to  hold  Carleton  together. 

Non-political  in  nature 

NUG  reps  now  organized  for  action 


Student  department  reps  took  a 
first  step  Monday  towards  setting 
up  a  structure  to  co-ordinate  and 
direct  their  activities,  At  a  meet- 
ing prompted  by  the  failure  of 
last  month's  referendum  on  stu- 
dent government  structures,  the 
feasability  of  setting  up  a  struc- 
ture like  the  NUG  grand  council, 
was  discussed. 

The  concept  of  such  a  council 
was  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
those  who  voted  in  the  referen- 
dum. Support  for  the  structure 
was  strong  among  the  forty  NUG 
reps  at  the  meeting,  but  a  pro- 
posal from  meeting  organizer  Ian 
Kimmerly  that  the  structure  be 
political  in  nature wastalked down, 

"We  need  some  sort  of  organi- 
zation, some  sort  of  structure, 
but  not  a  political  organization," 
said  sociology  NUG  rep  Mike 
Atkins. 

Most  speakers  at  the  meeting 
agreed   with  the  loose- structure 


concept,  and  the  motion  proposing 
a  "non-formal  structure  with  a 
five-man  steering  committee"  was 
adopted  almost  unanimously. 

Representatives  from  each  of  the 
engineering,  graduate  studies,  arts 
I,  arts  II,  and  science  faculties 
make  up  the  steering  committee 
of  the  Association  of  NUG  reps, 

Steve  Feiner  from  science,  Mike 
Hadorek  from  arts  I,  and  Eric 
Morse  from  arts  II  were  elected 
to  the  steering  committee  at  the 
meeting. 

There  are  125  elected  NUG  reps; 
attendance  at  the  meeting  was  41. 

"The  ad  hoc  steering  committee 
was  charged  with  giving  direction 
to  the  association  of  NUG  reps, 
but  it  can't  take  political  initi- 
atives," said  steering  committee 
member  Eric  Morse. 

"We'll  confine  ourselves  merely 
to  calling  meetings,  looking  after 
communications  between  NUG  reps 
in  the  different  departments,  and 


setting  up  and  scheduling  meetings 
and  agendas.  We  won't  be  spending 
money  except  for  administration, 
and  only  under  the  direction  of  the 

Eleven  seats  vacated 


association  of  NUG  reps,"  he  said. 
The  association  meets  next  Wed- 
nesday at  12:30,  place  to  be  an- 
nounced. 


Nominations  open  soon 
for  empty  senate  seats 


Eleven  of  the  36  senate  seats 
will  be  contested  in  mid-March 
elections,  according  to  senate 
electoral  officer  T.  J.  Scanlon. 
The  terms  of  three  of  the  four 
students  on  the  senate  expire  July 
1,  and  eight  of  the  seats  currently 
held  by  professors  will  be  con- 
tested. 

Stepping  down  are  history  de- 
partment rep  -David  Wolfe,  sci- 
ence rep  Fon  DiLabio,  and  eng- 
ineering rep  Victor  Wehrle.  Eco- 


nomics rep  Robin  Findlay  keeps 
his  senate  seat  as  one  of  the 
senate  representatives tothe board 
of  governors. 

Election  to  the  senate  is  from 
the  faculty  boards,  and  all  student 
NUG  reps  are  eligible  for  nom- 
ination and  election  from  within 
their  faculty  boards. 

Nomination  forms  will  be  sent 
out  to  all  members  of  faculty 
boards  on  February  18,  and  nom- 
inations will  close  March  11. 


WINTER  WEEKEND  WINDUP 

FRIDAY  -  Coliseum  -  "Hibernation  #1"  -  Animal  Dance 

8:30  to  1; 00  o.m.  -   $4,00  per  couple 


SATURDAY  -  New  Residence  Cafeteria  -  "Last  Straw" 

HARRY  YOUNG  AND  COMPANY  -  DEDICATED  LOVE  -  9:00  to  1:00  o.m. 


SUNDAY  -  Theatre  A 


$1.50  stag 

Concert  -  Vancouver's  "Collectors"  and  Brimful 


7:30  and  10:00  p.m.   -   $1.00  a  head 
Congratulations  to  Snow  Queen  Vicki  Bedson  (Commerce)  and  Princess  Linda  French  (Eng.neenng) 
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The  chance  is  there 
if  you  want  it. 

Hie  main  argument  of  the  people  opposing  parity 
seems  to  be  that  there  aren't  enough  interested  stu- 
dents around  to  fill  the  resultant  positions. 

The  point  that  everyone  seems  to  be  missing  -  not 
that  there  are  all  that  many  people  trying  to  hit  it  - 
is  that  students  don't  have  to  field  a  full  team  for 
the  first  few  years. 

The  chance  is  there  if  they  want  it;  if  students 
develop  a  sufficient  awareness  of  their  role  at  the 
university,  and  acquire  a  taste  for  formulating  that 
role,  then  a  parity  structure  will  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  student  involvement  from  a  base  of 
power. 

Parity  will  come  into  effect  whenihereisa  felt  need. 

Right  now  at  Carleton  students  don't  feel  a  need  to 
care  about  their  education;  they  don't  feel  a  need 
to  get  involved  in  their  three  or  four-year  world. 

But  when  things  get  bad  enough,  they  will. 

And  that's  when  the  parity  situation  -  equality  of 
students  and  faculty  at  all  levels  of  university  govern- 
ment -  becomes  a  good  thing. 

Vote  yes  for  parity. 

And  see  what  happens  then. 


There's  more  to  law 
than  just  obedience 

The  heating  plant  down  by  the  parking  garage  pumps 
250  pounds  of  sulfur  into  the  air  over  Carleton 
every  day. 

And  there's  no  law  that  can  stop  them. 

The  sulfur  comes  out  in  the  form  of  sulfur  dioxide, 
a  gas  produced  in  the  furnaces  and  released  through- 
out the  day.  The  concentration  of  the  gas  in  the  air 
is  unknown  -becausenogovernment  or  regulatory  body 
has  bothered  to  take  tests  -  but  anyone  walkingacross 
the  lower  parking  lot  early  on  a  windless  day  will 
certainly  notice  it. 

A  lot  of  the  gas  which  comes  out  is  simply  water 
vapor,  which  just  looks  impressive. 

It's  the  stuff  you  can't  see  which  hurts. 

And  there's  250  pounds  of  sulfur  polluting  the  Ottawa 
air. 

And  sulfur  in  air  is  unkind  to  living  things. 
It  causes  pulmonary  disorders,  such  as  bronchitis 
and  asthma. 

A  Buffalo  Now  York  investigation  traced  an  increase 
in  asthma  in  children  under  16  to  sulfur  dioxide,  and 
New  York  city  study  concluded  that  in  levels  exceed- 
ing .2  parts  per  million  (,2ppm)  sulfur  dioxide  and 
death  relate  very  well. 

Ontario's  air  pollution  act  sets  limits  of  .4ppm 
of  sulfur  dioxide  for  industrial-commercial  areas, 
and  .25  ppm  for  rural- residential. 

But  it  doesn't  matter  where  the  sulfur  dioxide  is. 

It  still  kills  something  if  there's  too  much  of  it, 

Carleton  may  be  within  the  dictates  of  the  law. 

But  the  law  has  been  wrong  -  or  insufficient  -  in 
the  field  of  pollution  for  so  long  that  the  only  standards 
which  should  apply  are  those  of  morality. 

Not  standards  set  by  out-of-louch  men  working  from 
out-of-date  reports  in  the  face  of  out-lo-get-all-they- 
can  pressure  from  industry. 

Carleton  should  do  more  than  obey  the  law. 

Carleton  should  try  to  change  the  law. 

So  the  living  will  have  a  chance. 


Pink  and  blue, 
where  are  you? 

Pink  and  blue,  stand  up  for  the  pink  and  blue. 

You  may  recall  that  sometime  last  term,  council 
passed  a  motion  calling  for  a  referendum  on  beauh 
queen  contests. 

But  the  remnants  of  council  don't  seem  to  hod 
themselves  responsible  to  the  decisions  of  those 
elected  members  who  have  seen  fit  to-  resign. 
Council  might  at  this  point  consider  the  faer-that 
it  has  spent  an  exorbitant  amount  of  student's  money 
on  referendums  and  elections  this  year. 

It  might  also  consider  that  for  the  amount  of  monev 
spent,  the  turnout  has  been  miserable. 
It  might  also  consider  that  there  is  a  possible 
solution  to  this  problem  -  the  omni-vote. 

Were  council  to  link  as  many  issues  as  possible 
on  one  ballot,  we  might  see  a  higher  general  turnout 
tor  all  the  issues,  due  in  part  to  the  novelty  and  the 
added  incentive  of  having  only  one  hole  punched  in  an 
LD.  card  for  several  issues. 

Of  course  to  institute  the  omni-vote,  we'd  probablv 
have  to  have  it  passed  by  a  referendum,  but  that 
makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 


Parity:  Tiptoe  through  the  tulips! 


Canadian  Government  can't  take  chance 


Only  Uncle  Sam  can  free  Mary  Jane 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

For  those  who  got  their  hopes 
up  over  John  Munro's  statements 
regarding  the  legalization  of  mari- 
juana (specifically  that  which 
stated  that  if  a  sizeable  minority 
or  Canadians  were  found  to  con- 
tinue using  the  stuff,  the  govern- 
ment should  legalize  it),  -  forget 
it. 

No  matter  how  many  Canadians 
risk  the  dangers  of  purchase,  pos- 
session and  use.  the  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  possibly  legalize 
the  drug  before  the  U.S.  does. 

It's  not  a  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  minority  in  this  case;  it's 
a  question  of  protecting  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  threat  comes  not  from  the 
users  of  pot  in  Canada,  but  from 
those  who  would  profit  from  its 
legality  by  smuggling  it  into  the 
United  States-. 

The  U.S.  would  be  faced  with  an 
increase  in  the  exodus  of  youth 
to  Canada.  And  Canada  would  be 
faced  with  trade  and  tourist  has- 
sles with  its  number  one  supplier 
of  trade  and  tourists. 

Imagine  every  vehicle  crossing 
the  border  being  stopped  and 
searched  for  pot  (which  is  much 
easier  to  smuggle  than  alcohol 
ever  was  during  the  days  of  pro- 
hibition.) 

Imagine  all  shipments  of  Cana- 
dian produce  being  checked,  and 
the   holdups   that   would  cause.) 

Think  of  the  pressure  that  Amer- 
ica would  put  on  the  Canadian gov- 
ernment to  stop  any  attempt  to 
legalize  the  evil  weed. 

The  government  of  Canada  can 
talk  for  hours  overthe  moral  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  minority 
to  smoke  grass,  and  of  all  the  ben- 
efits  to  youth  and  society  that 


legalization  might  produce,  but 
they  can't  do  anything  without  the 
nod  of  the  U.S.  government. 
So  unless  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  try  and  force 
the  U.S.  into  legalization,  or  un- 
less the  Canadian  government  is 


willing  to  stand  up  for  whal  i 
right  rather  than  what  is  mosl 
beneficial,  you'll  have  to  continue 
the  rhetoric  ,  the  longwinded 
bate,  avoiding  the  law  as  best 
you  can,  waiting  for  Uncle  San 
to  recognize  the  inevitable. 


Senate  takes 
its  tenure  stand 

Monday  the  university  senate  approved  the  substance 
of  a  report  from  chairman  Irwin  Gillespie  of  the 
senate  committee  on  the  New  University  Government. 
The  report  effectively  stifled  student  participation  in 
hiring  and  firing,  tenure  and  promotion  discussions. 
"Student  participation  at  the  department  level  shall 
not  include  participation  in  deliberationsanddecisions 
concerning  the  tenure,  promotion,  and  dismissal  of 
faculty  and  staff  members. . .  (or  those). .  .concerning 
the  new  appointments  of  facultv  and  staff  members,'' 
said  the  report. 

The  senate  has  not  made  a  new  decision;  it  has  only 
re-affirmed  the  substance  of  the  original  New  Uni- 
versity Government  report,  which  specifically  ex- 
cluded students  from  seats  on  hiring  and  firing 
committees. 

But  the  senate  decision  also  prevents  individual 
departments  from  proceeding  at  will  in  seating  stu- 
dents on  hiring  and  firing  and  tenure  and  promotion 
committees. 

No  department  can  do  it,  the  senate  has  ruled, 
even  if  they  want  to. 

The  report's  reasonsherearethat  "onedepartment's 
recommendations  and  actions  are  a  matter  of  interest 
for  other  departments  and  faculties  because  their 
aj"°"t  have  imPlicati°ns  for  other  departments." 

And  that  ends  the  concept  of  departmental  autonomy. 

Ine  senate  has  taken  a  backward  step;  they've  re- 
versed the  long-held  belief  -  or  perhaps  it  was  a 
myth  -  of  letting  departments  do  their  own  things 
at  their  own  rate  without  following  universal  edits 
1  rom  above. 
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H  Ao  are  the  majority. 


When  we  talk  of  Quebecers,  we  talk  of 
oil  Quebecers,  of  all  origins,  of  both  offi- 
cio/ languages,  of  every  religion,  of  any 
continent.  When  we  talk  of  Quebecers, 
we  mean  all  Quebecers.  Some  of  you,  ' 
know,  are  getting  uneasy  about  the  situ- 
ation here,  and  some  of  you  are  begin' 
ning  to  realize  that  you  are  a  minority, 
you  are  listening  to  those  who  tell  you 
you  are  a  minority,  and  some  of  you  are 
thinking  of  leaving.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
there  is  no  escape  from  feeling  a  minori- 
ty. Canada  is  a  niinority  as  an  industrial 
nation  in  the  world.  We  are  a  minority 
among  the  rich  nations.  When  you  look 
of  the  vast  majority  of  nations  in  this 
world,  who  are  the  majority,  who  are 
poor?  And,  in  Canada,  as  French  Cana- 
dians are  a  minority,  and  English  Cana- 
dians area  minority  in  Quebec  and  Ids  a 
French  Canadian,  I  am  a  minority  in  rid- 
ing of  Mount  Royal;  you  know,  feeling 
that  you  ate  in  a  minority  is  something 
in  the  mind,  it's  not  something  real.  And 
I've  often  said  this  to  French  Canadians: 
you  are  a  minority  if  you  feel  you  are  a 
minority  but  we  don't  feel  a  minority  in 
Of  fawa  and  nobody  pushes  us  around  in 
Ottawa,  and  don't  let  anyone  push  you 
around  in  Quebec.  You  have  your  roots 
here  no  matter  ho*  few  years  you  may 


who  are  the  poor? 


What  did  he  soy?  He  said,  "Equality."  Aye?  "Equality"! 


have  come,  some  of  you.  But  you  have 
participated  in  the  life  of  this  province 
and  you  helped  to  make  it  a  province 
which  is  interesting  culturally,  and  you 
have  helped  to  create  its  wealth  andt 
your  place  is  here  and  it  some  people  are 
thinking  of  leaving,  I  tell  them:  don't 
drop  out,  drop  in,  don't  drop  out,  com- 
pete, don't  exit,  exce//.  This  is  what!  tell 
French  Canadians  when  I  speak  to  mi- 
norities in  other  provinces  and  this  is 
what  you  should  be  telling  yourselves: 
that  the  small  groups,  the  obligations  of 
being  a  minority  also  create  privileges, 
and  if  you  think  of  the  role,  tor  instance, 
that  the  Scots  as  a  minority  played  in  the 
rote  of  the  history  of  England,  you  can 
see  what  a  minority  does,  you  can  see 
how  a  minority  can  succeed,  and  I  don't 
have  to  tell  these  things,  you  know 
them.  And  you  know  that  this  Canada 
and  this  party  which  is  meeting  here 
tonight  sees  all  men  as  equals  and  we 
don't  think  of  people  as  majority  and 
minority.  We  think  of  people  as  Canadi- 
ans, as  having  full  rights  in  this  country. 
And  we  won't  let  anyone  destroy  them. 

P.  E.  Trudeau 
Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel 
October  19, 1969 
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Angola  and  Portugal  in  colonial  war 


The  sixth  largest  country  in  Africa 
has  been  fighting  for  freedom  for  the 
last  eight  years,  but  most  Canadians 
probably  would  be  unable  to  place  the 
country  on  a  map. 

Angola  is  the  country,  and  the  struggle 
is  against  Portugal,  which  has  main- 
tained a  colonial  hold  over  the  Angolan 
people  for  five  centuries. 

Consider  the  dismal  heritage  of  five 
eentures  if  Portuguese  exploitation:  9 
doctors  per  million  people;  an  infant 
mortality  rate  of  60%;  life  expectancy  of 
28  years;  96%  illiteracy;  endemic  ma- 
laria, leprosy,  scurvy;  and  near-slavery 
thinly  disguised  as  'contract  labour', 
with  all  the  profits  flowing  to  the  priv- 
ileged white  settler  elite  and  the  Por- 
tuguese obligaichy,  backed  by  growing 
American  and  South  African  financial 
interests. 

The  list  of  grievances  could  easily  be 
extended:  sceptics  are  referred  to  recent 
issues  of  the  U.N.  Statistical  Yearbook. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  sixties,  the 
despair  of  the  Angolan  people  had  reached 
new  depths. 

In  1960,  for  example,  Portuguese  forces 
had  been  called  to  the  coffee-growing 
district  nf  Uige  to  crush  a  spontaneous 
uprising  of  some  100,000  men. 

Within  a  year,  organized  resistance  to 
colonial  brutality  had  completed  initial 
preparations,  and  in  February  1961 
armed  revolution  broke  out  in  the  capital 
city  of  Luanda. 

In  the  ensuing  six  months.  2,000  Por- 
tuguese and  50,000  Africans  lost  their 
lives  (Africa  Report,  Nov.  '67),  the 
latter  figure  being  explained  by  what 
firsthand  observers  characterized  as 
'insane'  reprisals  by  Portugal. 

Typical  was  the  eyewitness  account  by 
United  Church  minister  Sid  Gilchrist 
concerning  "...  the  bodies  of  helpless 
Africans,  remote  from  the  site  of  the 
revolution  .  .  ..  buried  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  ground  by  bulldozers,  and  thrown 
into  the  Cuanza  River  until  it  stank  so 
that  chains  were  placed  across  it  to 
catch  the  rotting  corpses  ..."  (Angola 
Awake,  Ryerson  Press,  1968,  pp.  53-4). 

Such  atrocities  are  the  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  attitude  of  Portuguese 
military  authorities  that  is  exemplified 
by  the  remarks  of  Army  Minister  Mario 
Silva:  'We  are  going  to  fight  savages. 
We  are  going  to  fight  wild  beasts  who 
are  not  Portuguese  because  they  obey 
orders  from  international  communism," 
(Ehnmark,  Angola  and  Mozambique, 
p.  19). 

In  the  pa&t  eight  years,  the  Movimento 

Popular  de  Libertacao  de  An- 
gola (MPLA),  the  vanguard  of  the  An- 
golan revolution  has  steadily  widened 
the  revolution's  military  fronts. 

The  MPLA  is  now  fighting  in  9  of 
Angola's  15  districts. 

Though  MPLA  troup  figures  are  not 
publicized,  the  movement's  success  can 
be  judged  by  the  increasing  burden  on 
metropolitan  Portugal:  in  1962  Lisbon's 
total  defense  budget  (including  expendi- 
tures on  domestic  repression  and  for 
NATO)  was  $200,000,000;  by  1969  Lis- 
bon was  spending  $175,000,000  exclu- 
sively on  defense  of  its  African  pos- 


sessions; and  by  1968  Portugal  was 
spending  40%  of  its  total  budget  on 
defense. 

Another  barometer  of  MPLA  success 
is  the  steadily  increasing  number  of 
metropolitan  troops  maintained  in  An- 
gola: from  45.000  in  1963  to  80,000 
in  1969. 

But  the  Angolan  fight  for  freedom  has 
not  caught  the  imagination  of  the  media 
in  North  America. 

And  that  leaves  responsibility  for  tell- 
ing the  world  what  is  happening  in 
Angola  with  groups  like  the  African 
Relief  Services  Committee. 

Making  Canadians  aware  of  the  situation 


in  Angola  is  one  aim  of  the  ARSC, 
which  will  meet  at  Carleton  Wednesday 
February  11  in  B442  Loeb. 

The  ARSC  was  founded  last  year  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  sending  of  aid 
to  Angola,  and  to  publicize  the  plight 
of  people  in  the  semi- liberated  regions 
of  Angola. 

Prior  to  the  founding  of  ARSC  in 
Vancouver  in  January  1969,  Roy  Harvey, 
Don  Barnett,  and  Ottawa  resident  Jacques 
Roy  visited  Angola  and  had  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  fighting. 

Harvey,  a  photographer,  worked  on  a 
documentary  film  of  the  eastern  region 
of  Angola,  where  guerilla  activity  is 


highest;  the  film  and  a  film-strip  are 
used  by  the  ARSC  to  publicize  its  pro- 
grams and  the  problems  ofthe  Angolan 
people.  The  film  will  be  shown  at  the 
ARSC  meeting  next  Wednesday. 
Roy,  an  electronics  engineer,  worked 
for  several  months  with  MPLA  tech- 
nical teams,  helping  them  assemble 
radio  equipment.  For  information  on  the 
African  Relief  Services  Committee,  he 
can  be  reached  at  232-7628. 
The  general  membership  of  the  ARSC 
is  divided  into  three  subcommittees 
concerned  with  civilian  aid  and  pro- 
motion, technical  assistance,  and  revo- 
lutionary support  research. 


Military  planning  strategy  outdoors  in  Angola. 


An  ARSC  meeting  will  be  held  at  Carleton  B442  Loeb  Wednesday  Feb.  11 


-4  r  *s<  . 


A  small  group  of  tribesmen  dancing  in  Angola. 


MPLA  commander  Spartacus  Monimanbu 
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In  the  war  of  national  liberation  in  Angola  all  soldiers  play  an  important  role. 

Angola  exploited  by  many 


Wars  of  national  liberation,  such  as 
that  occurring  in  Angola,  are  part  of 
the  world  revolution  against  colonialism 
and  imperialism. 

Portugal  is  not  alone  in  its  economic 
exploitation  of  Angola.  The  United  States, 
Britain.  France,  Belgium,  West  Ger- 
many. Japan  and  South  Africa  have 
increasing  stakes  in  the  vast  mineral, 
fuel  and  agricultural  wealth  of  this 
Portuguese  colony. 

The  U.S. -owned  Cabinda  Gulf  Oil  Com- 
pany, for  example,  with  a  concession 
area  of  over  10,000  square  miles,  expects 
to  pump  150,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  out 
of  Angola  by  1970  (making  that  country 
one  of  the  world's  largest  producers), 
and  is  also  engaged  in  mining  phos- 
phates and  potassium. 

Belgium  controls  Petrangol.  the  other 
large  petroleum  company  in  Angola; 


the  British  Diamang  company  exploits 
diamond  and  owns  the  Benguela  Rail- 
way; France  and  Germany  exploit  the 
rich  iron  deposits;  Japan  the  copper 
deposits;  the  U.S.  and  France  the  man- 
ganese deposits;  and  so  on. 
It  is  understandable  then  that  Portugal 
receives  considerable  military  support 
from  her  NATO  allies. 

The  United  States,  as  well  as  France, 
Italy.  Germany,  and  Britain,  provide 
Portugal  with  modern  military  equip- 
ment such  as  helicopters,  bombers, 
fighter  planes,  napalm  grenades,  auto- 
matic rifles,  and  transport  vehicles. 

While  all  this  is  to  be  expected,  given 
the  nature  of  imperialism,  a  fact  usually 
overlooked  is  the  potential  assistance 
which  might  be  given  to  liberation  move- 
ments, such  as  the  MPLA  by  those  in 


metropolitan  centers  who  are  opposed 
to  continued  colonial  and  imperialist 
exploitation.  Canadians  have  great  re- 
sources and  facilities  at  our  disposal 
which  are  badly  needed  by  the  MPLA 
and  other  national  liberation  movements 
of  southern  Africa. 

The  African  Relief  Services  Committee 
was  established  with  the  aims  of  filling 
this  gap  between  need  and  fulfillment, 
on  the  part  of  liberation  movements 
in  southern  Africa,  and  resolving  the 
contradiction  among  ourselves  between 
theory  and  practice   in  this  regard. 

Though  still  a  very  young  organization, 
the  African  Relief  Services  Committee 
has  already  sent  valuable  supplies  of 
clothing  and  technical  equipment  to 
MPLA  and  the  people  in  the  semi- 
liberated  areas  of  Angola. 


■ 


Remnants  of  a  village  in  Angola  after  Portuguese  attack 
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Parity  and  the  role  of  stu< 


--four  membe 


Carleton  subtlety 
covers  faculty's 
power  domination 


Stevenson 


David  Rayside  was  co-chairman  of  the 
NUG  study  committee,  and  co-author 
of  the  committee  report  which  recom- 
mended the  implementation  of  parity. 
This  year  he  is  studyingpolitical  science 
at  the  university  of  Michigan. 

"When  you  get  to  Ann  Arbor",  I  told 
myself  last  September,  "you'll  prob- 
ably have  to  change  a  lot  of  your  ideas 
about  university  government.  They  just 
won't  fit  a  large  multiversity  and  be- 
sides, graduate  school  will  quickly  bring 
you  back  to  earth  again." 
Not  true! 

Since  my  first  cautious  months  at  the 
university  of  Michigan,  I've  reaffirmed 
all  of  the  beliefs  encompassed  in  the 
NUG  report  completed  last  summer. 

What  were  then  hesitant  propositions 
and  assertions  from  my  point  of  view 
have  become  firm  convictions  and  goals. 
It  may  be  that  the  analysis  1  adopted 
during  those  stimulating  summer  months 
was  too  fresh  to  be  thoroughly  ingrained 
in  my  overly  cautious  head,  and  that 
time  has  eased  their  assimilation  into 
my  thought  patterns;  and  it  may  also 
be  that  the  contradictions  inherent  in 
Carleton's  system  of  university  govern- 
ment are  made  more  manifest  by  the 
almost  incredible  and  unfathomable  con- 
tradictions of  university  government  in 
Ann  Arbor. 

Here  at  U-M,  our  "mediator-concil- 
iator" president  -  Kobben  Fleming  - 
propounds  a  "constituency"  model  of 
governance,  by  which  the  several  parts 
of  the  university  and  the  relevant  seg- 
ments of  society  outside  of  the  ivy 
supplicate  blessings  from  the  admin- 
istrating and  the  regents. 

The  president  is  at  the  hub,  managing 
the  entire  complex  with  managerial  ef- 
ficiency and  impartial  benevolence. 

So  we  are  told! 

But  Fleming's  model  serves  to  con- 
ceal the  real  power  relationships  in 
the  university  behind  the  facade  of  equal 
"constituencies"  and  it  avoids  decisions 
about  who  really  should  have  the  power. 

And  all  the  while  the  administration 
maintains  its  power  as  the  hub  and  in- 
formation centre  of  the  system,  reducing 
all  others  to  the  status  of  single  con- 
stituencies. 

Behind  this  cloak  of  pluralist  demo- 
cracy, the  group  of  people  with  the  least 
power  and  real  influence  gets  screwed. 

The  Michigan  government  tightens  up 
the  university's  budget,  and  who  feels 
the  brunt  of  it  -  not  the  Institute  for 
Social  Research,  an  opulent  research 
unit;  not  the  plan  to  construct  an  8 
million  intramural  sports  building,  but 
the  students  in  the  college  of  literature, 
science  and  the  arts  and  the  engineering 
school. 

Larger  closes,  fewer  teaching  fellows, 
the  list  goes  on.  There  are  a  few  pro- 
fessors in  the  political  science  depart- 
ment with  two  secretaries  and  only  one 
course  to  teach  per  semester,  but  it  is 
not  there,  that  the  department  pares 
costs. 

Next  year  teaching  fellows  salaries 
get  cut  by  one-third  and  undergraduate 
section  sizes  rise  from  22  to  27  students. 
That  is  how  this  university  operates, 
and  that  is  how  your  university  operates. 
It's  just  more  subtle  at  Carleton  -  the 
place  is  smaller  so  it's  easier  to  hide 
the  intriguing  complexities  of  faculty- 
administrative  dominance. 
Face  facts:  if  a  faculty  member  has  to 
decide  between  improving  undergraduate 
education  by  concentrating  more  time 


on  freshman  courses  on  the  one  hand, 
and  increasing  the  time  available  for 
his  own  research  on  the  other,  there 
is  surely  little  doubt  about  his  choice. 

Sure  there  are  exceptions  -  there  are 
some  professors  extraordinarily  dedi- 
cated to  undergraduate  education  and 
to  teaching  in  general  -  but  you  don't 
need  many  hands  to  count  them. 

The  NUG  committee  recommened  stu- 
dent-faculty parity,  and  however  valid 
that  recommendation  is.  more  important 
still  is  the  philosophy  behind  it.  to 
which  the  above  comments  have  been 
directed. 

Faculty  and  students  have  different 
interest  they  are  usually  benefitted  by 
different  sets  of  conditions.  A  fresh- 
man would  benefit  from  first-year  sem- 
inars; a  professor  would  benefit  from 
time  spent  on  research  and  scholarship. 

There  arc  fuzzy  points  in  this  split. 
Some  students  more  interested  in  aca- 
demic careers  and  more  concerned  about 
identifying  with  their  disciplinary  col- 
leagues in  the  faculty  arc  little  concerned 
with  the  "well-being  of  students  when 
it  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  faculty. 
Graduate  students,  too.  are  frequently 
in  an  ambivalent  position,  as  are  some 
faculty  members. 

But  the  main  point  stands.  There  arc 
primarily  two  sectors  in  the  university, 
each  with  a  distinct  though  occasionally 
overlapping  set  of  interests.  (Some 
people  suggest  that  the  administration 
is  a  third,  but  surely  it  exists  only  to 
serve  the  other  two.  not  to  act  as  a 
sector  with  an  interest  of  its  own). 
The  two  sectors  have  an  equal  stake 
in  the  university,  and  should  be  able  to 
work  within  a  governmental  framework 
that  will  at  one  and  the  same  time 
allow  their  divergent  interests  to  be 
articulated  and  permit  common  ground 
to  be  sought  on  a  basis  of  equality. 
The  parity  recommendation,  then, 
emerges  out  of  a  complete  view  of  the 
university  -  it  is  one  link  in  a  complex 
chain.  And  while  no-one  could  claim  that 
this  one  link  is  a  panacea,  it  could  be 
a  decisively  important  first  step.  To 
assume  that  importance  though,  it  must 
be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  wider 
view  of  the  university  and  its  internal 
government. 

It  is  tempting  to  comment  on  the  in- 
evitable argument  that  student  apathy 
has  shown  that  we  are  (a)  not  interested 
in  university  government  and  (b)  unpre- 
pared to  accept  is  responsibilities,  and 
other  writers  more  articulate  than  I 
have  addressed  themselves  to  thatpoint. 

To  their  comments  I  would  only  add 
that  in  the  first  place  apathy  can  be 
viewed  as  symptomatic  of  an  ailment  in 
university  government  for  which  the 
NUG  Cojn mi t tec's  recommendations 
were  offered  as  remedy,  and  in  the 
second,  arguments  of  that  sort  could 
very  quickly  lead  to  the  abolition  of 
democracy  throughout  most  of  North 
America. 

When  a  system  that  some  people  con- 
sider democratic  doesn't  seem  to  be 
working,  the  solution  is  not  to  reject 
the  principle  of  democracy. 

The  parity  referendum  is  a  crucial 
one  -  it  could  be  a  turning  point  in 
Carleton  university  government. 
The  responsibility  is  yours  to  think 
of  its  enormous  implications  and  to  act 
in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  long  run 
interest  of  the  university. 
Next  week,  don't  vegetate  like  most  of 
you  did   last  time  -  think  and  vote! 


One  of  mankinds'  favourite  past- 
times  has  long  been  that  of  com- 
plimenting himself  on  his  super- 
iority within  the  animal  kingdom. 
Man  -  the  most  intelligent  animal, 
the  most  adaptable  animal,  the 
tool-maker,  the  fire-user,  theonly 
symbol-user:  in  tact,  he  is  indis- 
putably the  glorious  culmination 
of  evolution. 

Oh,  sweet  blindness. 

He  builds  himself  a  glorious 
image  as  a  species,  but  what  kind 
of  a  life  does  he  lead  as  an 
individual?  Chance  determines  the 
culture  into  which  he  is  born  and 
the  parents  to  whom  he  "belongs" 
-  which  means  effectively  that  he 
has  little  or  no  control  over  the 
kind  of  person  he  becomes,  since 
psychology  indicates  that  the  first 
five  years  of  life  are  the  most 
significant. 

.lust  think  of  it„ 

Oh  sure,  he  has  "choices"  to 
make,  and  his  values  will  end  up 
being  somewhat  different  from 
those  of  his  parents  -  but  even 
those  alternatives  are  set  up  with- 
in his  culture,  and  are  ae  tty 
limited. 

You  go  from  your  family  into  a 
school,  in  which  you're  lucky  if 
you  end  up  with  the  idea  that 
you  are  capable  of  having  a  worth- 
while thought  of  your  own  -  and 
those  that  are  acknowledged  cer- 
tainly have  nothing  to  do  with  run- 
ning anything,  least  of  allthatvery 
school  which  is  dominating  your 
life  for  six  or  seven  hours  each 
day. 

So  by  the  time  you  get  here. 
I  guess  it's  about  as  likely  as 
another  miracle  that  you  might 
think  you  have  the  right  or  the 
ability  to  say  anything  about  the 
university  which  dominates  your 
life,  maybe  for  24  hours  a  day. 

In  fact,  most  of  us  don't  even 
have  the  curiosity  to  try  to  find 
out  how  this  place  runs,  who  runs 
it,  what  they  do,  or  why. 

We  just  sit  here  and  let  it  all 
happen,    totally    passive  unless 


Hi 


we're  really  getting  shafted.  Wey 
been  perfectly  conditioned  tl 
accept  '  'minor  inconveniences' 
and  stupidities  as  just  par  fa 
the  course",  "one  of  those  things'' 
"part  of  life"  -  we're  not  al^ 
going  to  have  things  just  the  7 
we  want  them  in  this  life"  a 


Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  ho, 
much  easier  it  makes  life  for 
"silent  administrator",  and  even 
other  decision  -  maker,  that  m 
think  that  way? 

I'm  convinced  our  friendly  neigh 
bourhood  president  sits  up  in  hij 
office  and  rubs  his  hands  in  pum 
joy  every  time  we  have  anothei 
referendum  which  falls  flat  on  hj 
(our) faces. 

Parity,  about  which  we  are 
ing  a  referendum  on  Monday  an 
Tuesday,  would  mean  that  then 
would  be  an  equal  number  of  stu- 
dents  in  each  department  partici- 
pating in  decisions,  as  thei 
faculty  members. 

Why  have  it? 

On  every  issue  of  busines 
department  there  canexistasman] 
different  points  of  view  as  then 
are  people  present. 

Solutions  and  answers  are 
"obvious"  once  one  has  acquire! 
a  certain  amount  of  experience 

Senior  faculty  do  not  neeessarH 
know  -the  right  answers  any  motl 
often  than  junior  faculty,  ivliod 
not  necessarily  know  better  11* 
students. 

Their  individual  goals  differ  sig- 
nificantly, as  do  their  values  thei 
perceptions,  their  abilities  an 
their  experiences.  In  theory,  eaa 
one  can  usefully  contribute  nil 
perspectives  to  the  final  decisis 

But  some  are  different.  Son* 
decisions  tend  to  be  approacha 
very  differently  by  professors  aa 
students,  because  they  are  vefl 
definitely  in  contrasting  situation! 
in  this  institution.  Students  lisW 
in  classrooms  while  faculty  tatt 
students  are  required  to  perfort 
academically  while  faculty  ^teK' 


Faculty  seen 


Atul  Kohli  worked  on  the  New  University 
Government  study  committee  during  the 
summer,  and  has  campaigned  this  year 
for  implementation  of  the  report's  rec- 
ommendations. 

We.  the  people,  have  chosen  to  believe 
in  democracy.  Democracy  of  Cleon  and 
Lincoln. 

It  is  on  this  belief  of  democracy  we 
have  decided  to  build  our  governments. 

It  is  on  this  belief  we  have  decided 
to  create  our  institutions. 

And  ii  is  with  this  belief  we  have 
decided  lo  attain,  slowly  but  surely, 
the  goal  of  equality. 

Mere  in  this  university,  a  house  of 
knowledge,  which  propogates  ideas  for 
the  general  good  of  the  individual  and 
the  society,  we  are  practising  a  very, 
very  distorted  version  of  this  democracy. 
Two  groups,  (both  made  of  'people') 
one  very  large  in  number  and  the  other 
very  small  in  number,  are  involved  in 
a  task  -  the  task  of  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge.  But  the  smaller  group,  the 
faculty,  has  somehow  or  other  assumed 
the  role  of  the  ruling  minority  and  is 
involved  tn  a  power  struggle  in  which 
it  is  not  willing  to  give  up  the  power  it 
cherishes  at  present. 

Historically  this  university  was  run, 
more  or  less,  by  a  body  called  the 
board  of  governors,  consisting  of  some 


leading  ind"5* 
nent  city  figf 
with  academy 

Slowly  the  ! 
from  this 
a  senate. 

With  a  peri* 
the  administra 
ually  the  Bjf 
power  with  tW 
having  a  rub* 
least  this  is JJJ 

The  next  WU 
place  with  a  ( 
to  participa|e 
bodies. 

Of  course 


making  P''°f  L 
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which  the 
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ts  in  education— 

the  IMUG  study  commission  explain  it  again. 


Is  it  embarrassing  to 
be  told  you're  loved? 


ndards  of  performance 
l0  ivhat  Uvey  have  ex- 
■acuity  are  oriented  to 
0f  an  academic  pro- 
d  discipline,  while  stu- 
be  oriented  to  problem- 
side  the  university,  in 
to  using  knowledge  and 
-rding  to  their  own  def- 

dgoon. 

-int  remains  the  same  - 
students    and  faculty 
licting  points  of  view 
cause  they  are  faculty  and 

fay  to  deny  it. 
ppens  in  these  cases? 
ty  point  of  view  prevails 
lcy  make  the  decisions, 
uthority,  have  the  power, 
happens  in  these  cases 
(without  parity)  comes 

w  lonely  student  "reps" 
'  ehow  convince  enough 
embers  to  change  sides. 
Ed  accept  the  student's 
"ew  before  it  can  prevail, 
they   want  something 

e  to  appeal  to  the  fac- 
this  can  turn  into  the 
"ding  game-playing  im- 

ey  can't  play  accord- 
faculty's  rules,  the 
esn't  even  have  to  have 
Reason  to  say  no.  They 
say  it.  and  damn  reason, 
se  or  need. 

NUG  rep  who  doubts 
never  lifted  his  finger 
the  slightest  bit  con- 
I  for  his  students, 
i  would  happen  with  par- 

"t  much.  Maybe  change  is 
other  reasons.  Maybe 
"ates  new  problems,  like 
be  students  are  too  ir- 
'e  to  use  parity  anyway, 
ot  of  things. 

would  mean  one  thing, 
ean  that  faculty  couldn't 


get  away  with  just  anything  any- 
more. 

It  would  mean  that  every  de- 
cision would  have  to  make  some 
sense  to  both  students  and  fac- 
ulty, when  the  conflict  is  that  kind, 
because  the  faculty  couldn't  rail- 
road  things   through   any  more. 

It  would  mean  that  reasons  would 
have  to  be  good  ones. 

It  would  mean  that  the  students 
could  effect  change  in  their  en- 
vironment. 

It  would  mean  that  students  would- 
n't even  have  to  bootlick  again. 

Sure.  I  am  concentrating  on  con- 
flict situations. 

Sure.  1  am  generalising  and  sim- 
plifying. 

Sure.  I  am  presenting  gray  tilings 
in  black  and  white. 

Sure.  I  am  minimizing  a  lot  of 
other  monster  problems  which  the 
university  has  to  cope  with. 

But  damn  it.  the  problem  1  am 
talking  about  is  real  and  it  is 
important. 

And  we  have  to  try  and  solve 
~it. 

Vote  YES  to  parity. 

This  is  my  last  column,  accord- 
ing to  rumour.  And  I  have  been 
waiting  all  year  to  say  the  follow- 
ing beautiful  words  to  you.  which 
Joan  Baez  said  in  her  book.  Day- 
break. I  couldn't  feel  them  more 
strongly  than  if  I  had  written 
them  myself.  If  they  make  you 
feel  a  bit  unconfor table,  stop  and 
ask  yoursel  why. 

You.  Dear  Reader  - 

You  are  amazing  brave 

You  are  a  precious  jewel. 

Only  you  and  I  can  help  the 
sun  rise  each  morning.  If  we  don't 
it  may  drench  itself  out  in  sor- 
row. You  -  special,  miraculous, 
unrepeatable,  fragile,  fearful,  ten- 
der, lost,  sparkling  ruby  emerald 
jewel,  rainbow  splendour  person. 
It's  up  to  you. 

Would  it  embarrass  you  very 
much  if  I  were  to  tell  you... 
that  I  love  vou? 
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Virtue"  in  mind  I  think  the  students 
should  settle  for  atifty  percent  decision- 
making power  i.e.  parity  with  the  faculty 
on  the  governing  bodies. 

Another  crucial  factor  involved  is  the 
separate  interest  groups  which  the 
faculty  and  the  student  represent  in  our 
university. 

Faculty's  promotion  is  not  at  all  de- 
pendent on  their  teaching  ability,  so 
they  are  really  not  seriously  concerned 
with  their  role  as  a  teacher. 

If  more  time  is  demanded  of  the  pro- 
fessors by  students  and  if  it  hurts 
their  research  time  -  it  is  out  of  the 
question. 

They  will  never  voluntarily  increase 
their  teaching  load. 

And  lastly,  let's  not  forget  that  if  any 
improvements  have  to  be  made  in  the 
university  then  changes  have  to  be  made 
with  the  faculty  and  the  faculty  will  not 
do  it  themselves. 
Put  a  few  of  these  things  together  - 
The  principle  of  democracy,  historical 
trend  in  the  governing  structure,  the 
separate  interest  which  the  faculty 
guards  so  carefully  and  the  concept  of 
parity  becomes  a  logical  necessity.  We 
can  choose  to  delay  it  but  in  the  true 
progression  of  things  we  can  not  stop 
it.  It  will  happen. 


A  life  and  death 
struggle  places 
student  at  stake 


George  Hunter  sat  as  vice-president  on 
last  year's  students'  council,  and  spent 
the  summer  as  a  member  of  the  NUG 
study  committee.  This  year  he  is  studying 
law  at  Osgoodc  Hall,  university  of 
Toronto. 

A  life  and  death  s  niggle  is  taking  place 
at  your  university.  Many  of  you  may  not 
appreciate  its  significance,  indeed  many 
of  you  may  not  even  be  aware  that  it 
is  taking  place.  And  yet.  when  the  bell 
of  history  tolls  to  record  this  era,  the 
outcome  of  this  contest  may  provide 
an  example  of  the  most  telling  char- 
acteristic of  your  individual  and  col- 
lective futures. 
You  cannot  escape  idking  a  side  in 
this  struggle.  You  have  a  choice  .  .  . 
but  you  cannot  opt  out.  Whether  will- 
fully or  not,  you  are  all  going  to  pla,\ 
a  part. 

Essence  at  stake 

Even  the  members  of  the  much-heralded 
silent  majority  arc  going  to  play  a  role 
more  positively  and  more  indelibly  than 
perhaps  is  readily  imaginable. 

The  cards  have  been  dealt;  the  bet 
has  been  called;  no  one  can  fold.  Your 
very  essence  is  the  stake. 

The  struggle  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
of  whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  be 
true  masters  of  your  own  destinies, 
and  the  instance  of  your  action  in  this 
struggle  surrounds  your  participation 
in  the  new  University  Government  par- 
ity referendum.  It  may  be  rather  pre- 
sumptuous of  mc  to  add  i  ess  these  ob- 
servations to  the  members  of  a  com- 
munity to  which  I  no  longer  belong, 
especially  so  in  that  I  have  a  deep- 
rooted  faith  in  the  ability  and  integrity 
of  that  community  to  handle  the  problems 
it  faces  by  itself.  However,  it  is  for  this 
very  integrity,  together  with  my  commit- 
ment to  it,  that  I  hope  you  will  grant  me 
this  hearing. 

Great  tragedy 

In  many  ways,  the  contemporary  uni- 
versity serves  as  a  monument  to  agreat 
tragedy.  At  a  time  when  our  society  is 
facing  its  greatest  and  most  sophisti- 
cated problems,  at  a  time  when  young 
minds  have  never  been  more  fertile  and 
knowledgeable  and  at  a  time  when  so  much 
potential,  both  material  and  mental,  has 
been  available,  it  is  indeed  a  tragedy  that 
the  one  institution  which  has  within  it 
the  capability  of  forcing  a  functional 
confrontation  between  these  elements 
has  been  so  note  worthily  sterile  in  its 
efforts. 

Just  rewards 

True,  there  are  those  who  still  cling 
to  the  belief  that  the  university  is 
everyman's  doorway  to  the  "just  re- 
wards" Of  the  "just  society". 

Yet  how  is  it  that  we  all  can  remember 
a  bright  young  fellow  high  school  student 
who  wasn't  there  at  frosh  week? 

And  how  is  it  that  so  many  of  you  who 
will  graduate  this  year  will  be  forced 
to  accept  hard  economic  reality  and  will 
be  forced  to  set  aside  those  already 
long-deferred  gratifications?  There  are 
those  who  argue  that  university  equips 
one  to  face  the  challenges  of  life,  that 
it  provides  a  honing  process  to  sharpen 
the  analytic  mind.  And  yet  how  many 
minds  are  "honed"  by  watching  a  tel- 
evised lecture  or  by  hiding  in  the  anon- 
ymity of  a  crowded  lecture  theatre? 

How  many  re-copied  essays  have  been 


handed  in  for  the  ''nth"  time  just  to 
beat  the  system?  And  how  many  pro- 
fessors have  been  forced  to  rationalize 
why.  when  society  exists  as  an  inter- 
woven totality,  the  university  is  divided 
into  myriads  of  artificial  compartments 
which  never  seem  to  communicate  and 
which  never  seem  to  find  any  answers 
which   really   matter   to  real  people? 

Social  conscience 

Finally;  there  arc  those  who  sincerely 
believe  that  the  university  experience 
will  imbue  one  with  a  sense  of  co- 
operation and,  in  some  cases,  a  social 
conscience.  And  yet,  how  many  of  us 
find  it  convenient  perhaps  even  easy 
to  blot  out  Song  My.  and  Biafra.  and 
closer  to  home,  the  predicament  of  our 
native  peoples  and  those  who  are  caught 
in  the  vicious  cycle  of  impoverished  ur- 
ban ghetlocs?  Arid  how  many  social 
scientists  are  earning  a  healthy  living 
out  of  keeping  the  poverty  cycle  turning? 

And  how  many  of  us  really  give  a 
damn? 

X  dollars 

l-el  mc  be  the  first  to  declare  the  fact 
that  1  believe  a  good  many  do  care. 

I  believe  that  most  students  feel  edu- 
cation should  be  more  than  an  "X  doll- 
ars per  square  foot"  proposition,  ad- 
ministered by  bureaucrats  at  Queen's 
Park. 

Raw  material 
I  believe  that  most  students  resent 
a  process  that  regards  them  for  most 
intents  and  purposes  as  raw  material  for 
an  economic  system  in  which  they  have 
little  stake  and  for  which  they  have  even 
less  sympathy. 

Compassion 

And,  most  importantly,  I  believe  that 
in  each  and  every  member  of  mis 
community  there  is  some  form  of  com- 
passion for  his  or  her  fellow  man. 
The  question  then  becomes:  how  much 
do  you  care? 

In  many  ways,  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  going  to  come  with  the 
parity  referendum.  For.  you  see,  at 
Carlcton,  you  have  the  greatest  po- 
tential to  put  that  "care"  into  effect. 

Vital  role 

You  have  a  chance,  on  this  occasion 
to  create  a  vehicle  through  which  your 
concern  can  in  st  rumen  tally  decide  the 
direction  in  which  the  tremendous  hu- 
man resources  of  this  community  are  to 
be  directed.  And  through  that  direction, 
you"  have  a  chance  to  play  a  vital  role 
in  creating  a  better  society  -  one  based 
on  action  and  not  mere  rhetoric.  For 
each  and  everyone,  this  is  a  chance  to 
take  stock  and  make  an  undeniable 
commitment. 

Life  and  death 

It  is  also  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
challenge  pass  and  to  accept  once  again 
the  mantle  of  servitude. 

A  life  and  death  struggle  is  taking 
place  at  your  university  .  .  .  you  cannot 
escape  taking  a  side  in  this  struggle. 
You  have  a  choice  ...  but  you  cannot 
opt  out.  Whether  willfully  or  not,  you 
are  going  to  play  a  part 

The  decision  on  that  part  is  yours. 
A  lot  is  at  stake,  including  you. 

George  Hunter, 
Osgoode  Hall  Law  School 
York  University,  Toronto. 
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By  NAT  HENTOFF 
reprinted  from  The  Chevron 

In  the  course  of  on  academic  year,  I  lecture  at 
a  different  university  at  leastMonce-4  week,  more 
often  twice.  On  the  basis  of  conversations  with 
students,  faculty,  and  administrators  throughout 
the  country — and  my  own  observations — I  am  con- 
vinced that  those  most  resistant  to  fundamental 
changes  in  the  American  university  are  the  tenured 
professors,  the  ones  who  have  "made  it"  in  the 
system  and  therefore  oppose  basic  changes  in  it 
because  they  are,  after  all,  the  system's  resplen- 
dent products.  Protected  for  life  through  the  sanc- 
tity of  tenure,  they  cultivate  their  academic  gardens 
— many  of  them  quite  tiny  and  specialized  indeed. 

Control  of  education 
is  held  by  a  privileged 
hierarchy  of  teachers. 

Are  the  students  dissatisfied?  Is  the  university 
out  of  touch  with  the  needs  and  frustrations  of  the 
surrounding  community?  These  are  transient 
squalls  to  most  tenured  professors,  for  they  know 
that  only  death,  retirement,  or  assassinating  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  trustees  can  ever  threaten 
their  security. 

Again  and  again,  I  have  heard  of  thwarted 
plans  for  authentic  student-initiated  independent 
study,  for  really  breaking  through  "disciplinary" 
boundaries  in  restructuring  courses,  for  working 
together  with  community  groups  to  liberate  the 
resources  of  the  university.  In  the  way  of  these 
changes  have  stood  the  tenured  faculty,  among 
them  division  chairmen,  who  have  the  essential 
decision-making  power. 

Again  and  again,  I  hear  of  and  meet  young, 
untenured  faculty  who,  with  students,  have  been 
energetically  involved  in  formulating  such  changes. 
Some,  besides,  have  been  active  with  students  in 
protests  against  the  war,  against  racism,  against 
university  insularity.  Repeatedly,  it  is  these  fac- 
ulty members  who  do  not  get  tenure  because  the 
one  who  have  already  made  it  regard  them  as 
exacerbating,  as  "unprofessional,"  as  disturbers  of 
the  peace  of  the  university. 

The  rigidity,  moreover,  of  faculty  bureaucracy 
is  beyond  parody.  An  example:  I  was  invited  to 
give  a  freshman  orientation  lecture  at  an  eastern 
school,  located  in  a  black  ghetto.  Until  this  year, 
the  school's  admission  policy  had  functioned  al- 
most as  if  there  were  no  ghetto  at  all  surrounding 
it.  But  finally,  after  disruptive  protests  the  pre- 
ceding spring,  a  markedly  larger  percentage  of 
black  students  were  to  be  admitted.  A  few  days 
before  I  was  to  arrive,  a  new  faculty  member  wrote 
me  that  there  were  some  things  I  ought  to  know 
if  I  didn't  want  to  walk  into  an  ambush.  The  fac- 
ulty committee  that  chose  me  as  speaker,  composed 
mainly  of  tenured  professors,  was  all  white.  The 
black  students  had  not  been  consulted.  But  now 
the  black  students  insisted  on  having  their  own 


speaker  as  well.  The  faculty  committee,  having  al- 
ready made  its  decision,  was  reluctant  to  give  the 
black  students'  speaker  any  time  on  the  program 
and  they  certainly  wouldn't  pay  him  anything.  All 
funds  for  freshman  orientation  day  had  already 
been  allocated. 

I  called  up  the  man  on  the  committee  who  had 
first  contacted  me  and  proposed  that.my  fee  be  split 
in  half  with  the  speaker  whom  the  black  students 
had  selected.  "Sounds  like  a  fine  idea,"  he  said. 

Some  vesitgial  instinct  about  the  nature  of  the 
senior  faculty  mind  prompted  me  to  make  another 
call  the  day  before  I  was  to  come. 

"You've  told  the  black  students  what  I  suggest- 
ed," I  said  to  my  original  contact  at  the  school. 

"Well,  no,  we  haven't,"  he  said. 

"Why  not?" 

"Well,  you  see,  we  have  no  procedure  by  which 
we  can  communicate  with  them." 

"How  about  the  phone?"  I  asked. 

"You  don't  understand.  There  is  no  precedent 
for  changing  the  program  in  this  way.  Nor  is  there 
a  precedent  for  consulting  a  particular  group  of 
students  about  the  nature  of  the  program," 

"OK.  You  either  tell  the  black  students  what 
I've  suggested  or  this  will  be  the  subject  of  my 
freshman  orientation  lecture." 

I  didn't  take  any  chances  though.  I  got  the 
name  of  a  leader  of  the  black  students,  called  him 
directly,  told  him  what  was  going  on,  and  my  pro- 
posal turned  out  to  be  not  so  impossible  to  imple- 
ment after  all. 

Two  weeks  later,  at  another  school,  I  was  told 
of  a  carefully  worked  out  plan  to  bring  a  sizable 
number  of  the  "underachieving"  young  people  in 
the  local  town,  white  and  black,  into  the  college. 
It  would  require  considerable  extra  work  by  fac- 
ulty, but  there  were  young  teachers  willing  to  do 
it.  And  it  would  require  changing  a  number  of  the 
college's  venerable  admjssion  rules.  The  man  who 
had  worked  out  the  design  $s*a  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration. In  his  thirties,  he  is  an  energetic, 
knowledgeable  educator,  familiar  with  The  Work 
of  Edgar  Friedenberg,  John  Holt  (Chevron)  and 
other  other  figures  who  are  subverting  the  "con- 
ventional wisdom"  of  professional  education. 

"When  does  it  start?"  I  asked  him. 

"It  may  not  start  at  all,"  he  said.  "The  senior 
faculty  is  very  suspicious.  This  sort  of  thing  has 
never  been  done  here  before.  Some  are  also  afraid 
it  might  make  them  do  more  teaching  than  they 
like  to  do,  and  teaching  with  unpredictable,  some- 
times quite  forceful  kids.  My  only  chance  is  to 
convince  the  senior  faculty  that  for  them  nothing 
will  change.  Their  fiefdoms,  their  prerogatives  will 
remain  exactly  as  they  are.  But  the  odds  are  against 
us." 

You  don't  have  to  take  my  word  concerning  the 
degree  to  which  tenured  faculty  are  a  massive  ob- 
stacle to  change.  Their  obsession  with  precedent 
— and  their  own  manifold  deficiencies  as  teachers 
— pervade  the  literature  of  criticism  of  the  acad- 
emy. And  I  don't  mean  only  the  radical  critics. 
Clark  Kerr,  for  example,  writes  that  "few  insti- 
tutions are  so  conservative  as  the  universities  about 
their  own  affairs  while  their  members  are  so  liberal 


about  the  affairs  of  others;  and  sometimes  the 
liberal  faculty  member  in  one  context  is  the  most 
conservative  in  another  .  .  .  The  faculty  member 
who  gets  arrested  as  a  'freedom  rider'  in  the  South 
is  a  flaming  supporter  of  unanimous  prior  faculty 
consent  to  any  change  whatsover  on  his  campm 
in  the  North  .  .  .  (And)  when  change  comes  it  j. 
rarely  at  the  instigation  of  this  group  .  .  .  (the  fat 
ulty)is  more  likely  to  accept  or  reject  or  comment, 
than  to  devise  and  propose." 

Richard  Desmond,  dean  of  faculties  at  Illinois 
State  University,  is  more  blunt:  "The  career  ia. 
terests  of  the  faculty  are  pitted  squarely  against 
the  educational  interests  of  the  students.' 

Why  is  this  so?  Look  at  how  faculty  members 
get  promoted,  at  how  they  achieve  tenure.  Asidi 
from  the  necessity  of  playing  it  cool  on  campus, 
not  becoming  controversial  ("Obsequiousness  to 
senior  faculty  is  a  great  help,"  a  maverick  membei 
of  one  university  tenure  committee  told  me),  ai 
instructor  on  the  way  up  knows  he  has  to  publkl 
to  make  it.  And  to  publish  you  have  to  do  research  ^r 
Teaching  and  other  contacts  with  students  becotnt 
decidedly  secondary. 

Because  of  this  preference  among  the  tenure- 
faculty  for  research,  the  system  is  rigged  againii 
those  who  like  to  teach  undergraduates  and  do 
well.  A  young  instructor  quickly  discovers  th 
the  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  academic  world  is  1) 
find  a  position  with  the  lightest  possible  teachinj 
load  in  order  to  devote  his  major  energies  to  » 
search  ...  If  he  devotes  his  energies  to  teachinl 
and  becomes  an  excellent  teacher,  he  wi 
only  a  local  reputation.  Since  such  a  reputation 
will  be  with  students  rather  than  with  faculty 
colleagues,  he  is  not  likely  to  be  offered  new  ap 
pointments  and  may  be  denied  tenure  and  promo 
tion  within  his  own  situation. 
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Only  joint  student- 
faculty  committees 
should  have  power  of 
promotion.  Tenure 
must  be  abolished. 
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To  hell,  then,  with  the  students,  And  the  qujj 
ity  of  research?  Look  at  it,  if  you  can  stand  ^ 
tedium,  in  the  professional  journals.  Much  of  ' 
is  research  engaged  in  only  to  get  enough  ere* 
cards  for  tenure.  Or,  as  Jacques  Barzun  puts  it J  _ 
The  American  University:  "On  the  dizzy  hei$  R 
of  the  academy,  projects  abound;  few  are  sutlj  W 
ciently  crticized.  They  are  full  of  wind  and  wattJ  F 
much  too  overwritten  to  be  seen  through — a  ^ 
line  summary  would  destroy  them." 

What  we  have — exceptions  admitted — are 
ured  mandarins.  And  once  they  have  become  m 


bers  of  the  elect,  they  continue  to  pursue  the 


style  which  has  already  rewarded  them  with  a  l'1 


lif' 


I 
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e  job.  Here  is  another  nonradical  voice  from  the 
demy.  Ronald  Bergethon,  an  executive  corn- 
tee  member  of  the  commission  for  the  indepen- 
t  colleges,  and  universities:  "The  truth  is  that 
jarch  is  a  very  convenient  pretext  for  the  pro- 
or  who  does  not  want  a  full  teaching  relation- 
,  to  his  students.  Research  can  be  a  form  of 
ldrawal.  It  is  a  form  of  professionalism  in 
ch  the  scholar  cultivates  his  colleagues  rather 
i  his  students.  He  seeks  for  information  to  en- 
ee  his  standing  as  a  specialist — instead  of  ex- 
ing  with  the  students  their  capacity  for  con- 
lution." 

Administrations  are  indicted,  as  they  should  be, 
some  of  what's  wrong  with  the  academy,  but 
fundamental  flaw  is  that  real  educational  con- 

}  is  held  by  tenured  faculty  who  chronically 
ose  changing  what  is  comfortable  for  them 
who  also  don't  give  much  of  a  damn  about 
hing  at  all. 

It  is  their  fastnesses  of  power  which  have  to  be 
rcome  if  the  university  is  going  to  be  basically 
cerned  with  the  needs  of  students — and  not 
se  of  mandarins.  It  is  tenure  which  so  far  makes 
i  power  unassailable.  It  is  tenure  which  pre- 
ts  accountability. 

This  past  September,  Yale  president  Kingman 
wster  focused  on  accountability.  He  did  not 
ieve,  he  said,  that  a  university  president  should 
we  the  equivalent  of  tenure  and  he  proposed 
Read  that  his  own  leadership  of  the  unversity  be 
bpraised  in  1971,  at  which  point  he  will  have 
■ved  for  seven  years.  "Accountability  is  what 
■  should  be  striving  for,"  he  added,  "and  if  ac- 
Bntability  is  to  be  real  (there  has  to  be)  some 
Rular,  understood  process  whereby  reappraisal 
B"e  competence  of  administration  and  the  com- 
Bnity  s  confidence  in  it  can  be  undertaken  with- 
it  waiting  for  a  putsch  or  rebellion." 
■cut  if  the  administration  ought  to  be  account- 
He  for  its  competence,  how  can  any  less  be  ex- 
ited of  the  real  power  in  the  university  —  the 
■ured  faculty? 

■Tenure  first  came  about  as  a  protection  for  pro- 
■°rs  so  that  they  would  not  be  arbitrarily  fired 

■  saying  or  teaching  "unpopular"  things.  Or  ar- 
■Farily  fire(j  for  ariy  other  reason.  But  now  there 

■  other  sources  of  protection  in  this  regard.  If 
■administration  does  indeed  show  contempt  for 
■"an  and  faculty  rights,  the  combined  power  of 

■  association  of  university  professors,  the  rapid- 
■E>'owing    federation  of  college  teachers,  the 

■  ous  professional  societies  (now  coming  under 

■  controj ., of  younger,  more  libertarian  men), 
K  civii  liberties  union  can  make  it  exceed- 
■V  diffiCuit  for  the  offending  university  to  get 
■rrate  faculty.  Sanctions  can  be  imposed,  and 
K  errnore,  just  the  spreading  of  the  baleful  news 
Kcut  0^  the  supply  of  high  calibre  faculty  whose 
■:  nce  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  the 

■  rs>ty's  accreditation. 

WT    wnat  of  those  regions  where  the  yahoos  in 

■  ate  legislature  have  the  power  to  cut  off  the 
■suK  State  universities  which  employ  faculty 
ftib]      Sive"  views  anc*  intentions?  Even  the 

■  e  loss  of  accreditation  may  not  curb  these 


troglodytes.  It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  that  inimical  to  the  most  basic  tenet  of 
education  —  freedom  of  expression  —  sanctions 
have  to  be  sustained  until  those  universities  sink 
to  the  common  denominator  of  the  howling  legis- 
lators. If  by  that  point  the  people  have  not  been 
aroused  to  demand  real  universities,  they  will 
have  been  left  with  what  they  obviously  want — 
extension  of  the  prisons  they  call  high  schools.  And 
mobility  now  being  habitual  to  the  young,  stu- 
dents will  go  to  colleges  and  universities  in  other 
states. 

I  do  not  think,  however,  it  will  come  to  that.  I 
have  traveled  in  enough  so-called  "backward" 
states  to  doubt  strongly  whether  the  full  force  of 
sanctions  against  a  state  university  which  has  been 
taken  over  by  legislature  will  leave  the  citizenry 
passive.  Not  because  of  any  large-scale,  fierce  dedi- 
catifffc  to  free  speech,  but  because  parents  every- 
where want  credit  cards  for  their  children  which 
wiir*work.  And  if  a  particular  university's  degree 
has  been  thoroughly  discredited  because  of  na- 
tional npprobrium,  the  voters,  will  insist  that  the 
legislature  act  to  make  that  degree  negotiable 
again.  If  economic  self-interest  is  threatened,  even 
"suspicious"  characters  on  faculties  have  to  be  al- 
lowed. 

Accountable  only  to 
themselves,  faculty- 
interests  are  in 
conflict  with  those 
of  most  students. 

But  if  tenure  is  to  be  abolished  everywhere, 
what  will  be  the  criteria  for  accountability?  Up 
to  a  point,  Paul  Woodring,  writing  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  has  proposed  a  sensible  set  of 
guidelines:  "Each  faculty  member  should  be  al- 
lowed to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wishes  to 
be  judged  on  the  basis  of  his  publication,  his  teach- 
ing, or  both.  If  he  chooses  to  devote  a  substantial 
portion  of  his  time  to  research  and  writing,  his 
teaching  load  should  be  reduced  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  plan  his  research  carefully  and  write 
well.  When  he  comes  up  for  promotion  he  should 
be  required  to  give  evidence,  not  merely  that  he 
has  published  a  specified  number  of  papers,  but 
that  he  has  made  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  analysis,  interpretation,  and  criticism  of  the 
work  of  other  scholars." 

I  would  add  that  promotion  is  one  thing  and 
tenure  another,  and  that  tenure  should  be  done 
away  with.  Let  the  man  who  is  essentially  involved 
in  research  be  reappraised  at  certain  intervals— 
maybe  every  seven  years,  as  Kingman  Brewster 
has  suggested  for  himself.  I  would  also  include 
much  more  diverse  criteria  for  "substantial"  re- 


search. A  social  scientist,  for  instances,  may  have 
chosen  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  commun- 
ity action  work.  Or  someone  involved  in  education 
may  have  spent  several  years  helping  start  an 
elementary  "free"'  school.  Neither  may  want  to 
publish  the  results  in  the  usual  "scholarly"  fashion. 
There  ought,  therefore,  to  be  other  options:  a  film, 
a  book  intended  for  a  wider  audience  than  schol- 
ars (which  doesn't  mean,  lo  say  the  least,  that  it 
would  be  any  less  substantial);  or  simply  that  the 
empirical  evidence  of  what  that  community  action 
or  what  that  school  has  developed  into.  Let  the 
student-faculty  committee  hi  charge  o,f  promotions 
spend  some  time  observing  and  seeing  for  them- 
selves what  has  been  taking  place. 

Paul  Woodring  goes  on:  "Those  faculty  mem- 
bers who  choose  to  be  judged  by  their  teaching 
— and  in  an  undergraduate  college  their  number 
should  be  substantially  larger  than  the  first  group 
— should,  when  they  come  up  for  promotion,  be 
expected  to  give  evidence  that  their  teaching  is 
of  superior  quality.  Such  evidence  .  .  .  must  be 
based  in  each  case  upon  a  distillation  of  the  sub- 
jective judgments  both  of  students  and  of  other 
faculty  members  who  have  observed  the  individ- 
ual's teaching.  Recent  graduates  of  the  college,  as 
well  as  present  students,  should  be  invited  to  ex- 
press their  judgments  through  annonymous  ques- 
tionnaires designed  to  distinguish  the  more  obvious 
form  of  popularity  from  true  success  as  a  teacher." 

"By  the  time  a  faculty  member  is  ready  for 
promotion  to  full  professor,"  Woodring  concludes, 
"many  of  his  former  students  will  be  mature  men 
and  women  who  will  have  been  out  of  college  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  look  back  on  their  college 
experience  in  perspective.  They  know  as  much  as 
anyone  will  ever  know  about  which  teachers  made 
a  real  difference  in  their  lives.  Their  opinions 
should  be  made  available  to  the  deans,  depart- 
ment heads,  or  faculty  committees  who  make  de- 
cisions about  promotion." 

My  own  view  is  that  only  faculty-student  com- 
mittees should  have  the  power  to  make  such  de- 
cisions, and  again,  that  promotion  not  be  tenured. 
The  teaching  professor  too  should  be  reevaluated 
at  certain  intervals.  If  you  believe  that  teaching 
is  —  or  should  be  —  one  of  the  most  vital  functions 
in  the  society,  a  corollary  conviction  ought  logic- 
ally to  be  that  teachers  should  remain  accountable 
so  long  as  they  teach.  Tenure  and  any  real  kind 
of  accountability  are  mutually  contradictory. 

I  noted  that  Woodring's  proposals  are  useful  up 
to  a  point.  They  are,  with  the  additions  I  sug- 
gested, at  least  a  beginning  toward  the  breaking 
up  of  that  centre  of  university  power  which  at 
present  is  accountable  to  no  one  but  itself.  I  would 
then  go  further.  I  am  convinced  that,  execpt  for 
scholars,  the  concept  of  a  full-time  university 
professor  is  itself  anachronistic.  How  can  those 
who  are  teachers,  not  scholars,  keep  learing 
enough  to  teach  if  they  spend  all  their  lives  within 
the  academy?  How  can  they  learn  enough  about 
themselves,  about  whatever  field  they're  in,  from 
poetry  to  political  science?  George  Bernard  Shaw 
to  the  contrary,  teachers  and  doers  ought  to  be  one 
and  the  same. 
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Snow  plus  turbulence 
gives  'great'  drifts 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Open  Letter  in  Response  to  Pat- 
rick Arthur  Hill's  Comments  on 
the  Arts  Tower. 
Dear  Patrick: 
You've  broken  faith  with  your 
colleagues!  What's  the  big  idea, 
revealing:  1.  that  science  faculty 
members  can  actually  get  upset 
about  things  aesthetic?  2.  that 
some  can  even  get  carried  away 
to  the  point  of  signing  petitions 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  erect- 
ing 22-storey  towers  on  campus? 
You've  tarnished  the  classic 
image  of  detached,  unemotional 
scientists,  immersed  in  research 
and  aloof  from  society. 

Your  letter,  in  conjunction  with 
contemporary  rumours  of  some 
science  faculty  members  divert- 
ing part  of  their  precious  research 
time  to  social  issues  such  as  pol- 
lution, peace,  and  poverty,  can  only 
serve  to  accelerate  attrition  of 
our  cozy  stereotype. 
In  all  fairness,  you  must  agree 
that  you  have  presented  negative 
views  without  revealing  comple- 
mentary* positive  aspects. 
Consider  for  instance  your  eru- 
dite discussion  of  turbulence. 

Perhaps  those  nasty  drafts  you 
predict  actually  will  be  produced 
by  insertion  of  a  giant  baffle  (the 
tower)  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  quad.  Perhaps  such  drafts 
will  stir  up  a  little  dust  now 
and  then  . . .  your  reference  to 
"upsweeps  of  grass"  suggests  that 
you  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
latest  gambit  to  suppress  that 
stuff  (the  green  variety)  on  cam- 
pus ...  but  remember  that  sum- 
mer is  not  the  only  season  in 
Ottawa:  snow  plus  turbulence  pro- 
vides all  sorts  of  possibilities. 
We  may  even  be  able  to  divert 
the  interest  of  those  children  you 
allude  to,  upset  by  loss  of  'em- 
brassured  fort  Carleton",  to  the 
magnificent  drifts  that  should,  if 
your  turbulence  argument  is  valid, 
accumulate  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  tower. 

Furthermore,  I'm  surprisedyour 
background  in  structural  geology 
hasn't  led  you  to  contemplate  an 
additional  positive  factor.  Those 
concrete  piles  that  will  constitute 
the  substructure  of  the  tower,  are 
footed  on,  as  well  as  enclosed  in, 
unconsolidated  glacial  deposits. 
Consider  that,  although  the  ac- 
cepted safety  factor  for  local 
earthquake  hazard  has  been  used 
in  design  of  the  tower,  very  little 
is  known  about  seismic  behaviour 
of  our  glacial  deposits  -  after 
all,  relatively  few  earthquakes 
have  affected  this  region  in  his- 
toric times  -  so  what  better  ob- 
ject for  future  observation  of  seis- 
mic response  than  a  22-storey 
spire  on  a  base  about  80  feet 
by  80  feet,  with  footings  well 
above  bedrock? 


Coming  back  to  the  aesthetic  bit, 
Pat,  take  heart  from  those  astute 
observations  of  the  building  ad- 
visory committee  member  who 
recently  rose  to  defend  the  de- 
cision to  build  (but  without  stat- 
ing why  alternative  80  x  80  sites 
were  rejected),  and  went  on  to 
contest  the  aesthetic  argument  by 
citing  precautions  taken  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  possible,  the 
view  from  the  quad  (without  men- 
tioning the  more  pressing  ques- 
tion of  what  has  been  done  to 
preserve  the  view  of  the  quad, 
from  the  driveway,  canal,  arbore- 
tum, and  points  beyond). 

As  you  wander  In  the  shadow 
of  the  tower  a  few  years  from 
now,  just  keep  thinking  of  that 
building  erected  on  the  Heidelberg 
campus  under  presumably  similar 
circumstances  (i.e.  some  "hull- 
abaloo" was  generated). 

As  Dr.  Oppenheimer  points  out, 
the  Heidelberg  erection  proved  to 
be  "not  all  that  awful"  after  all! 
Allan  Donaldson 
Department  of  Geology 


A  Tower  Plaque  Fund 
for  arts  I  backers 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Thank  you  for  unscrambling  my 
letter  of  January  30.  One  cor- 
rection, however,  Regarding  my 
objections  to  the  University  Fath- 
ers, the  text  should  read: 

"For  instance  in  October  my  ob- 
jections to  committee  A  were  met 
with  sympathy  "we  were  out- 
voted," to  committee  B  "it's  too 
late,  let's  not  make  trouble  for 
ourselves." 

Sincere  meaningful  sociologists 
might  be  able  to  make  sincere 
meaningful  comments  as  to  why 
some  (many?)  faculty  are  afraid 
to  make  "trouble"  for  themselves. 

Now  for  two  suggestions. 

(1)  Let  us,  by  popular  subscrip- 
tion, affix  a  plaque  to  the  new 
arts  tower  commemorating  and 
listing  those  who  voted  for  the 
tower. 

Let  no  individual  be  allowed  to 
subscribe  more  than  $2.00. 

All  subscriptions  to  be  sent  to 
the  Tower  Plaque  Fund,  c/o  The 
Carleton.  Enclosed  is  my  $2.00. 

(2)  Let  us  by  the  meaningful  ap- 
plication of  meaningful  common 
sense,  petition  the  University 
Fathers  (who  have  listened  so  ef- 
fectively to  our  petitions  not  to 
erect  the  arts  tower  where  they 
have)  cancel  the  proposed  separate 
building  for  architecture. 

To  erect  such  a  building  on  the 
present  campus  would  be  like 
erecting  a  training  school  for  the 
■John  Birch  Society  in  the  middle 
of  Red  Square. 

Patrick  Arthur  Hill 
Facultv. 

Non-candidate  declares 
nomination  intentions 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I,  Michael  Abramowitz,  thank  all 
my  friends  and  supporters forcon- 
sidcring  me  fur  nomination  for 
the  position  of  students'  council 
vice-president.  However,  due  to 
academic  pressures,  I  will  not  be 
able  to  be  a  candidate. 

Michael  Abramowitz 
Arts  III 

Reluctant  interviewees 
learning  about  Canada 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 

Last  week's  Carleton  contains  a 
lengthy  letter  criticizing  two  mem- 
bers of  faculty  for  some  remarks 
they  made  about  violence  in 
Canada. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear 
that  both  professors,  who  happen 
to  come  from  the  United  States, 
were  reluctant  to  be  interviewed 
on  the  subject.  Both  made  clear 
during  the  discussion  that  their 
knowledge,  so  far,  is  greater  about 
the  United  States  than  about  Can- 
ada -  though  this  has  been  chang- 
ing since  their  arrival  in  Canada. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this 
article  was  not  initiated  by  pro- 
fessors Huge  and  Wells:  all  the 
initiative,  of  course,  came  from 
students  in  the  school  of 
journalism. 

T.  .Joseph  Scanlon. 
Director. 

NUG  turn  out  indicates 
parity  not  for  Carleton 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  parity 
referendum  basically  because  I 
can  not,  politically,  make  issue 
with  any  part  of  it.  Nevertheless, 
I   will  be  voting  against  paritv. 

Why? 

Well,  one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  NUG  last  year  was  that 
it  would  finally  involve  students, 
not  only  at  the  department  level, 
but  in  the  political  arena  of  the 
university  as  a  whole.  Then  one 
looks  at  the  percentage  vote  turn- 
out at  the  NUG  elections  and  the 
poor  response  by  the  students  to 
fill  the  NUG  positions,  and  one 
wonders  at  the  validity  of  this 
argument. 

It  is  on  this  argument  that  I  base 
my  opposition.  We,  as  students  of 
Carleton,  are  not  ready  as  yet 
for  parity.  Parity  requires  more 


student  interest  and  more  student 
participation  than  even  NUG  re- 
quired. 

In  my  sociology  class  we  dis- 
cussed this  issue  with  Lorenz 
Schmidt.  From  that  discussion  I 
was  left  with  the  impression  that 
NUG  (in  general)  isn't  working 
because  the  student  represent^ 
tives  have  not  been  able  to  get 
their  points  across  to  the  pro- 
fessors. Maybe  all  weneed  to  solve 
this  problem  is  more  eloquent  rep- 
resentatives to  plead  our  case. 

Anyway,  all  of  this  year's  parity 
discussions  and  last  year's  NUG 
discussions  were  passed  on  theas- 
sumption  that  students  at  Carleton 
can  and  want  to  be  political,  given 
the  opportunity.  Is  such  the  case? 
I  say  no.  Therefore,  is  it  the 
NUG  system  that's  at  fault? 

C.  Brian  Rhodes 
Arts  II 

Mathew's  concern  goes 
from  A  to  B  and  back 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Wells  6,  Mathews  0. 

Mathew's  concern  seems  to  run 
the  gamut  of  issues  A  to  B,  from 
false,  uninformed  criticism  to  who 
Trudeau's  date  should  tet 

Mathews  seems  to  have  attached 
himself  to  the  Watkins  Manifesto 
people  (For  an  Independent  Social- 
ist Canada).  It  is  a  shame  that  his 
defensive  attitudes  (this  is  being 
police)  are  wasted  in  such  a  way.  No 
st ruggl e  fo r  national  1  iberation 
was  ever  won  by  bolstering  heco- 
lonia!  or  pre-colonial  culture  as 
against  that  of  the  aggresser. 

To  say  that  someone  who  is 
anti-American  is  paranoid  is  not 
true.  There  is  a  real  threat. 

But  Mathews  has  gone  off  the 
deep  endc 

Institutional  violence  exists  in  all 
industrialized  societies,  to  the 
same  extent  that  all  industrialized 
societies  are  totalitarian. 

If  human  liberation  is  to  be 
achieved  this  is  the  area  which  we 
must  deal  with;  it  is  not  enough 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  this 
phenomenon  adjacent  to  it. 

To  mistake  this  kind  of  social 
comment  for  the  other  manifesta- 
tions of  violence  produced  by  other 
cultures  (implicit  or  otherwise) 
is  to  dodge  the  fundamental  issue 
facing  those  who  would  build  a 
humanist  (socialist)  society  and 
world. 

Jim  Russell 

No  reflection  meant  on 
Carleton's  credibility 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
In  responding  to  prof.  Mathews' 
charges  of  crudity  in  my  "Sup- 
plement" interview,  I  seem  in- 
advertently to  have  stepped  on 
Hie  Carleton's  toes  (vide  Chad- 
derton,  Neary,  Smith  and  Editor). 
No  derogation  was  intened  as  it  is 
clear  that  Mr.  Chadderton  and  I 
neglected  to  communicate  as  to 
who  had  the  responsibility  for 
getting  edited  copy  to  press.  This 
should  in  no  way  reflect  on  the 
credibility  of  The  Carleton  or  of 
it  s  staff. 

Roger  B.  Wells 

Whore  being  screwed 
expletive  equivalent 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

In  The  Carleton  of  January  23, 
1970,  professor  Robin  Mathews 
writes  that  he  "can't  help  wonder- 
ing if  it  is  necessary  to  use  lan- 
guage like  shit,  hell,  pissed  off 
and  Christ  (as  an  expletive)  when 
preparing  an  interview  for  pub- 
lication." 

As  a  non-Canadian,  and  there- 
fore not  entirely  familiar  with  the 
English  language,  which  is  not 
my  native  tongue,  I  should  like  to 
ask  professor  Mathews  if  he  could 
explain  to  me  the  degrees  of  del- 
icacy involed  in  the  difference 
between  the  use  of  the  words  that 
he  mentions,  in  the  course  of  an 
interview  when  referring  to  vio- 
lence, and  the  use  of  the  words 


"whore  .  . .  being  regularly  screw- 
ed", in  the  course  of  one  of  his 
own  poems  when  referring  to  Can- 
ada (see  Robin  Mathews:  Cen- 
tennial Song  in  The  New  Romans, 
M.  G.  Hurtig,  Edmonton,  1968; 
p.  74X 

Claudia  Persi  Haines 
Department  of  Italian 

Life  in  new  land 
not  death  in  old 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 
Though  we  pride  ourselves  in 
living  in  an  enlightened  age  we 
still  find  ourselves  enveloped.  The 
forces  that  lead  to  war  are  as 
present  in  our  time  as  they  were 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  We  hear 
people  like  Martin  Ramsey 
screaming  "capitalist  pig"  and 
advocating  the  use  of  guerilla  and 
other  tactics.  We  see  there  are 
many  people  around  who  sincere- 
ly believe  that  the  best  defence  is 
a  strong  offense  (eg.  Israel's  mil- 
itary policy.  Americans  ABM  and 
ICBM  preoccupations).  Even  in 
our  own  Carleton  we  hear  one  cry 
out  "Revolution  until  victory  and 
victory  for  the  revolution"  (Carl- 
eton. letter  to  the  editor.  Jan. 
23.  from  Adil  Boushcy). 
One  wonders  how  to  respond  to 
such  a  world  when  it  comes  to 
political  questions  of  this  sort. 
The  way  I  see  it,  I'm  not  con- 
cerned who's  'right'  or  'wrong' 
(though  of  course  they're  both 
wrong  if  they  kill  and  maim),  or 
who  was  in  Palestine  first,  or  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  was  invited  into  South 
Vietnam.  If  I  were  an  Arab  liv- 
ing in  Palestine.  I  would  gather 
up  my  family  and  move  into  Egypt. 
Instead  of  playing  on  my  emotions 
and  crying  out  "it's  better  to  die 
with  dignity  than  to  live  on  your 
knees,  (Wanis  Kouri  did  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Carleton.  Jan.  23).  I 
would  come  to  the  realization  that 
it  is  better  to  live  in  a  new  land 
than  to  die  in  the  old.  If  I  were 
a  jew  living  in  Israel.  I'd  rest 
in  jail  before  they'd  get  me  to 
pull  the  trigger  on  another  hu- 
man. If  I  were  a  north  Vietna- 
mese I'd  hide  and  live  in  a  cave 
before  they'd  get  me  to  murder 
or  be  murdered.  If  I  were  an 
American,  (and  I  am).  I'd  retreat 
over  my  northern  border  before 
I'd  advance  into  south  east  Asia 
(and  this  is  what  I  did). 

Irwin  Goldstein 
Philosophy 

Kouri  pounces  with 
economist's  quote 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Jack  Lightstone's  epete  rhetoric 
about  Israel's  alleged  innocence 
was  dest  described  by  the  Econ- 
omist (January  3-9,  1970),  "his- 
lory  has  shown  that  Israel  finds  it 
useful  to  present  a  down  trodden 
picture  of  itself  at  the  moment 
when  it  is  abqut  to  pounce." 

Wanis  Kouri 
Science  II 

Ad  and  editorial 
policy  explained 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 
He:  Advertisement  for  A]  Fateh 
in  last  week's  Carleton. 
What  is  your  editorial  policy? 


Bev  Kelson. 
Arts  III 

Editor's  note: 

On  ads:The policy ofThe Carle- 
ton is  to  accept  all  political  ads, 
no  matter  what  their  philosophy, 
simply  because  censoring  is 
hard  to  stop  once  you've  start- 
ed. The  consequences  of  cutting 
the  Palestinian  ad  which  appear- 
ed on  page  11  of  January  23. 
Carleton  might  have  been  as 
far  reaching  -  and  as  ridiculous 
-  as  a  demand  from  the  group 
that  The  Carleton  stop  printing 
notices  of  Hillel  meetings  in 
the  coming  events  column. 
There  is  certainly  a  moral 


question  involved 
the  content  of  that  m i  Se 
Fateh   has  m<ie^  % 
death  to  the  state  of  ^ 
But  stripped  of  emotioLS 
tones  -  and  I  can  do  tw  v*'« 
cause  IhavenoperSo  nat;^ 
ily,  or  religious  connl' 
with  the  issue  -  I  can  J- CtV 
ad  as  one  which  exnl^^ 
political  philosophy  J  tt  es! 
fortunate  philosophy,  a^ 
rifying  one,  but  it  is 
and  I  am  not  that  b^l 
muzzling  the  beliefs  oUh?  c 
The  Carleton's  editorial 
towards  Al  Fateh  itself  if  *' 
ambivalent.  A|  Fateh  is  1  r' 
rorist   organization-   h  S 
other  human  beings,  whetJS 
retaliation  for  similar  aek 
not.  It  is  wrong.  B 

Richard  Ubonte 
Editor,  The  CarletQ 

Res  students  forC( 
maintenance  I  D.  cl 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 
What  next!  Student  police? 
Recently    a    maintenance  n 

after  completing  a  job  in  Hm 

coed  res.  was  stopped  bvthree 

students  and  he  was  asked 

show  his  I.D.  card. 
When  the  blue  Carleton  urdi 

he  was  wearing  failed  to  sat 

them. 

Then  the  maintenance  manas 
the  students  to  get  Dave  Ai 
the  res  fellow,  who  would  cto 
his  identity;  but  he  was  toldl 
the  res  fellow  was  nothing 
them. 

He  was  told  he  would  be  ( 
there,  by  force  ifnecessarya 
proper  personnel  were  notilj 

He  then  told  the  students  lo 
maintenance  office  to  prove 
identity,  because  he  feltthattl 
had  no  authority  to  ask  him] 
his  personal  I.D.  card,  sa 
that  he  was  in  the  hall  and] 
in  a  room. 

While  one  student  called  theofl 
and  was  reassured  of  his  idem 
by  the  secretary,  the  other] 
insisted  in  seeing  his  I.D.  a 

The  question  is.  to  do  or  nj 
do.  maintenance  in  the  lienlq 

Gerald  Joanisse 
Maintenance  Staff 

If  profs  are  craftsij 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Re  K.  Molohon's  letter,  'i 
fessors  craftsmen  not  author^ 
ians."  . 

Beautiful.  Professors  arecra| 
men. 

Now,  if  some  professors  wj 
regard  students  as  joumeymq 
at  least  apprentices),  rather  1 
raw  material  to  be  craMf 
would  be  peaches. 

Peace. 

Ian  Kimmerly 
Arts  n 


Hit  and  run 
witnesses  song] 


Witnesses  are  being  soiig 
•hit  and  run  fender-denting' 
outside  the  library  at  noon 

Carteton  student  Kelly  mZX 
car  was  hit  by  a  1962  (""M 
Chevrolet  biscayne  with  1J ' 
tario  plates. 

But  nobody  will  admit  m 
the  chevy  hit  Morison's  1 
fiat.  ,  ^aftB 

The  fiat  suffered  $100  d?1,^ 
the  left  back  panel;  the  r)S»( 
fender  of  the  chevy  waS  me 
"Some  of  my  friends 
told  me  the  car.  had  w^a 
but  only  one  girl  said  she  I 


the  accident,' 


said  Moi'is°'^ 


'I  asked  other  people 
around  if  they  had  seeH| 
but  no-body  would  say  1  ... 

"Then  we  saw  the  «J !  jfl 
chased  it  down  Colonel;",] 
but  we  couldn't  find  it. 
Witnesses  are  asked     ' Vfl 
3948.  or  to  contact  the  CK 
tawa  police. 


letters 


The  Women's  Liberation 
alists,  those  fluffy  militants, 
confess  they  ate  not  to  be 
taken  seriously. 


and  women 


Ms'P'flS  - 
ua|  in  judge  s  eyes 

,  The  Carleton: 
ai"0*'  ever  attended  a  dog  show, 
*ve«»r  still,  have  you  ever  been 
'  K„t  nhenpigs,  cattle  or  poultry 
*  been  judged  according  topre- 
sVfl  mined  criteria  such  as  ideal 
ete[f  aDoearance  of  coat,  obedi- 
ece  and  general  physical  well- 
s'*' are  indeed  at  all  familiar 
li*  such  procedures,  you  must 

aware  of  the  immense  pride 
'  ed  by  the  owners  of  the  beau- 
?!  specimens  chosen  for  parti- 
m  distinction  by  the  appropriate 

horities.  capable  of  making 
jLmonts  as  to  the  inferiority  or 
uperiority  of  the  breeds  in 
jestion, 

L  objects  of  all  the  admiration, 
mever,  are  invariably  nonplus- 
ed by  the  whole  business.  After 
J  nothing  that  they  have  done  is 
.sponsible  for  thecritics'praise. 
is  the  owner,  not  the  animal 
self  who  has  devoted  hours  or 
Ears  to  the  meticulous  groom- 
k,  feeding  and  medical  care 
Bc'essary  to  produce  a  'prize- 
inner'. 

jch  is  not  the  case,  however,  in 
[niUar  contests  where  women  are 
je  specimens  on  parade.  You  may 
judder  at  the  comparison,  but  you 
jnnot  deny  that  there  exist  certain 
irly  strict  criteria  (among  them 
1st,  waist,  and  hip  measurements 
in  the  appropriate  ratio,  facial 
iauty,  general  body  build,  shape 
id  length  of  legs,  and  the  abstract 
it  all-inclusive  trait,  'pleasing 
irsonality')  which  together  serve 
;  a  guideline  to  those  who  judge 
inttles  our  our  species  on  the 
isis  of  their  physical  appearance 
one, 

he  major  difference  between  con- 
sts  involving  animals  is  the  great 
ierest  which  women  manifest  in 
ich  proceedings  and  the  great 
ppiness  and/or  pride  they  ex- 
rience  if  they  are  selected  as 
nners  (not  to  speak  of  the  disa- 
nmtment  and/or  jealousy  if  they 
ffluld  be  losers  or  'runners-up'), 
pt  why  is  there  such  a  difference 
itween  the  behaviours  of  the  two 
toups  being  judged  by  objective 
Sreieal  criteria  alone?  And  why, 
r  that  matter,  are  the  females 
the  species  always  under  the 
_«Mny  of  the  judge's  eye  (for 
*e.  read  males  of  the  species) 
«  not  the  males? 

le  answers  to  such  questions  are 
«  difficult  to  supply.  Women  have 
W  defined  as  the  physical  ob- 
fts.  of  men  almost  from  ihe  in- 
'™n  °f  private  property  and  the 
fntntion  of  the  family.  At  times, 
C  were  not  even  considered  as 
j™  beings,  and  certainly  were 
F  deemed  capable  of  serious 
P«eht  or  creative  activity, 
f™  chiefly  in  the  same  general 
JTOer  and  for  the  same  ends  as 
air" me,stie  animal  Cor  Physical 
beast •°r  reProductio"'  as 


tilth. 


of  burden,  and,  as  a  1 


 uxury 

"ig)  it  is  not  surprising  that 
mysical  attributes  should  have 


°me  the  major  defining  traits 
1  ne  dividual  woman. 


b!afjma''y  People  laugh  when 
T«e<l  women  declare  that  they 
'Ifh'tag  for  women's  libera- 
Hst  "ctl  Persons  are  quick  to 
en  th     womi!n  wcre  liberated 
4l.  l"ey  won  the  vote  at  the  be- 
eai  i?f  the  century  (in  Canada, 
iek    itain'  a"<i  'be  U.S.A.) 
b  oeration  of  which  they  speak 
„  ™Perticial  and  the  continu- 
al .     oeauty  contests  for  wo- 
rt or  ti!  'ashcs  th<>  illusory  na- 
e  1  "Us  freedom.  Such  contests 
*«tes  fwdern  adaptation  of  at- 
ire  th°m  a  period  when  women 
inSr ,  Property  of  men,  not 
^'vtduais.  They  are  shame- 
hger  a  me  when  ignorance  is  no 
>hi;a,  ,  e«use  for  denying  that 
fl  the  •      are  thinking  beings 
th  c  '"kUeetual  equals  of  men. 
'Versit        rjecome  obscene  at 
»„"'es'  institutions  of  learn- 
hed        women  only  recently 

m,^n  ine  use  of  her  intellect, 
ys'eai         t0  Promoting  her 
aPpearance  as  the  only 


way  in  which  she  could  gam 
recognition. 

It  is  almost  as  if  showing  her 
brains  had  become  as  obscene 
for  today's  coed  as  exposing  her 
ankles  was  for  the  Victorian  wo- 
man. In  other  words,  today's  sex- 
ually liberated  women  have  been 
hoaxed  into  thinking  that  they  are 
free  because  they  can  do  whatthey 
want  with  their  own  bodies  (not 
abortion  of  course  -  that's  a  man's 
decision  -  involves  intellect,  mor- 
ality, etc.).  They  are  encouraged 
to  define  themselves  solely  as  the 
sexual  objects  of  men.  And  this 
women  do.  Most  do  not  see  any 
alternative.  After  all,  men  are  the 
'decision  makers';  they  have  the 
power  in  the  world  and  women  know 
it. 

And,  inevitably  they  try  to  please 
those  that  control  their  lives.  For- 
tunately, however,  there  are  al- 
ways those  who  refuse  to  be 
trampled  upon  in  spite  of  the 
overwhelming  odds.  Woman's  lib- 
eration groups  are  on  the  rise 
everywhere.  They  give  women  the 
courage  to  make  a  united  assault 
against  the  stagnation  of  traditional 
male/female  roles  -  roles  which 
are  as  unpleasant  for  men  as  they 
are  for  wompn. 

But  to  return  to  the  central  cri- 
ticism of  this  letter  -  it  will  no 
doubt  be  insisted  upon,  by  the 
organizers  of  the  contest  and  by 
the  contestants  themselves,  that 
these  are  no  m>2re  beauty  con- 
tests: the  applicants  are  also  in- 
terviewed in  order  to  determine 
their  intelligence  and  'personal- 
ity'. Why,  they  are  even  required 
to  exhibit  talent  in  some  particular 
field!  But  how  many  coeds  will 
dance  or  sing  towinoveracademic 
dissertations  on  some  subject  of 
particular  interest  to  themselves 
or  others? 

In  short,  if  talent  or  intelligence 
were  important  criteria  for  se- 
lection, why  do  we  find  no  "plain' 
girls  in  such  contests,  or  'ugly' 
girls,  or  even  men?  The  talent 
side  of  such  contests  is  like  the 
'skill- testing'  question,  which 
formal  contest-holders  are  re- 
quired to  ask  before  giving  any- 
thing away  free.  Both  are  used 
as  gimmicks  to  fool  people  into 
thinking  that  they  have  accom- 
plished something  difficult,  for 
which  they  are  deserving  of 
praise. 

Some  years  ago  Mark  Harris  wrote 
an  excellent  and  revealing  article 
about  the  life  of  the  pin-up  idol. 
Marilyn  Monroe.  He  described  the 
im^ge  created  for  her: 
"Perfectly  sexual,  she  was  also 
absolutely  silent.  So  long  as  she 
was  just  a  picture  on  the  wall 
she  could  never  outwit  or  out- 
smart her  partner  ,..  A  re- 
lationship with  her  was  there- 
fore effortless,  without  mess  or 
obligation,  totally  uncomplicat- 
ed. Above  all  she  provided  that 
highest  of  all  selfish  pleasure, 
for  she  demanded  no  equality  of 
pleasure,  no  exchange,  no  col- 
laboration, no  mutuality." 
Harris  goes  on  to  explain  how 
the  woman  became  increasingly 
bored  with  the  "success  of  her 
formula",  and  expressed  the  de- 
sire to  become  an  actress  in  order 
to  utilize  the  "larger  range  of  her 
womanhood".  This  desire  was  ap- 
parently viewed  as  amusing  but 
impractical: 
"Life  Magazine  called  this  am- 
bition "irrational",  and  Time 
said  that  "her  acting  talents, 
if  any,  run  a  needless  second" 
to   her  truest  virtues  -  "her 
moist   "come-on'  look  .  .  . 
moist,   half-closed  eyes  and 
moist,  half-opened  mouth." 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  tragic 
end  of  Marilyn  Monroe. 
The   massage  in   the  article  is 
abundantly  clear;  if youare beauti- 
ful,, you  need  do  nothing  more,  but 
relax  and  be  adm'red.  But  do  not 
try  to  use  your  mind,  because  you 
will  not  be  taken  seriously. 

Carleton  Woman's  Liberation 
Pam  Mac  Dona  Id 
Jane  Robinson 
Denise  Atkinson 


Parity  Referendum 

Poll  Locations 


Polls  for  the  Parity  Referendum  (Monday,  February  9  and  Tues- 
day, February  10)  are: 


1.  Library  Foyer 

2.  Loeb  Building,  2nd  level 

3.  Tunnel  junction 

4.  Tunnel  under  Physics  Building 

5.  Engineering  Foyer 

6.  Residence  Foyer 


Voting  hours  are  9  a.m.  -  9  p.m. 

Following    is   the  wording  of  the  ballot: 

I  feel  that  the  recommendations  concerning  "parity"  proposed 
by  the  NUG  Study  Commission  Report  should  be  introduced  in 
the  University  by  those  departments  and  or  faculties  who  wish 
it 

YES   NO  

/  feel  that  my  department  should  implement  the  recommendations 
of  the  NUG  Study  Commission  Report  in  order  that  the  students 
have  equal  representation  in  all  aspects  of  decision  making  in 
my  department 

YES   NO  

My  department  is:  


mimfwumw— urn 


APPLICATIONS 

FOR  TUT.  POSITION  OF 

Editor/  The  Carleton 

opened  February  2  and  continue  unlil  Friday.  February  20.  Applications  should  be 
submitted  in  writing  and  in  duplicate  tu  Editor,  The  Carleton.  12.il  Colonel-lly-Dr., 
Ottawa  1,  Ontario.  Prospective  applicants  arc  invited  to  drop  into  The  Ciirlutun 
Office,  in  the  arts  tunnel  next  to  Hone-si  John's  stand-up  cafeteria,  and  talk  about 
it  with  the  present  editor  and  staffers. 

Nominations  will  close  5  p.m..  Friday,  February  20, and  will  not  be  extended.  App- 
licants will  be  expecled  to  submit  a  written  plan  of  action  after  nominations  have 
closed,  and  will  be  asked  to  appenr  at  one  or  more  staff  meetings.  The  editor  will 
be  chosen  by  a  vote  of  the  present  stall  members,  the  manner  of  voting  will  be  de- 
cided at  the  February  16  (7:00  pm.  in  the  Carleton  office)  staff  meeting.  Lists  of 
electors  will  be  posted  next  week  in  The  Carleton  office. 


for  those  who  really  want  to  know 

NOW...  a  comprehensive  collection  of  texts 
documenting  how  people,  throughout  the  ages  and 
all  over  the  world,  have  asserted  and  claimed 

I    0  New  from  UNESCO! 

^k^^^^^  Now  available! 

^^^^      International  Publications, 

Queen's  Printer  for  Canada,  Ottawa,  Ontario. 


the  birthright  of  MAN 
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mortimer 


Paeons  of  praise  pr0ffei 


the  unicentre  proceeding 


I  want  to  try  to  avoid  making 
any  judgment  or  to  offer  a  per- 
sonal opinion  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  because  I  am  aware  that 
the  student  association  and  the 
university  a  d  m  i  nistration  are 
about  to  enter  into  negotiations 
for  formal  contract  between  them 
relating  to  the  governing  and  con- 
trol of  the  university  centre.  I 
am  merely  setting  out  a  state- 
ment of  the  thinking  about  the 
running  of  the  university  centre 
which  has  gone  on  during  theeig 
teen  months  that  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  the  student  association  at 
Carleton. 

The  university  centre  which  is 
costing  over  $4,000,000.00,  is 
being  paid  for  in  the  main  (95per- 
cent)  by  the  Ontario  Government. 
The  university  and  the  student 
association  are  each  contributing 
2-1/2  percent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  building.  The  building  will 
therefore  be  owned  by  the  uni- 
versity, and  this  has  to  be  borne 
in  mind  whenever  discussion  takes 
place  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  university  centre. 

The  general  idea  is  that  the 
students"  association  should  lease 
the  building  from  the  university 
on  the  basis  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment of  rent.  The  rent  will  con- 
sist in  the  main  of  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance,  heating,  hydro  and 
cleaning  services  for  the  building. 
The  actual  sum  involved  is  still 
under  negotiation  with  the  uni- 
versity, and  it  cannot  be  finalized 
until  the  "as  built"  measurements 
of  the  building  are  available. 

Assuming  that  the  students 'asso- 
ciation does  lease  the  building  from 
the  university,  the  university  cen- 
tre management  committee  will 
then  run  the  centre  on  behalf  of 
the  student  association.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  certain 
areas  which  will  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  university  cen- 
tre management  committee,  and 


those  will  probably  be  the  health 
and  counselling  services  on  the  top 
floor,  the  alumni  offices  and  the 
faculty  club. 

The  university  centre  manage- 
ment committee  will  then  sublease 
various  areas  in  order  to  provide 
the  services  that  users  will  re- 
quire. For  example  we  are  cur- 
rently negotiating  contracts  for 
the  running  of  the  food  service 
areas  and  the  barber  shop,  and 
we  hope  to  r>»n  our  own  variety 
store,  billiard  and  table  tennis 
tables,  music  listening  room,  and 
so  on.  Students'  council  which  will 
occupy  a  considerable  amount  of 
office  space  on  the  fourth  level 
will  pay  a  rental  for  those  offices 
to  the  university  centre  manage- 
ment committee. 

The  centre  has  to  be  financially 
self-supporting,  because  one  can- 
not use  public  money  nor  univer- 
sity funds  in  order  to  run  a  build- 
ing of  this  nature,  therefore  we 
are  working  on  a  charge  schedule 
for  the  use  of  facilities,  and  we 
will  be  only  too  pleased  to  lease 
suitable  areas  to  individuals  or 
organizations  for  various  social 
gatherings,  seminars,  committee 
meetings  and  even  private  parties. 
We  think  that  the  first  year  or 
two  will  be  tightly  budgeted,  but 
if  we  have  been  thinking  on  the 
right  lines  and  our  programs  are 
successful,  from  the  third  yearon- 
wards  we  hope  to  commence  to 
make  a  profit  in  the  running  of 
the  centre,  and  this  profit  will 
accrue  to  provide  improved  fa- 
cilities, and  perhaps  reduced 
charges  for  the  use  of  existing 
facilities. 

So  far  as  the  programs  within 
the  centre  are  concerned  they 
will  probably  be  run  by  a  stu- 
dent dominated  program  com- 
mittee, but  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  encourage  other  members  of 
the  university  community  to  sit 
on  this  committee  in  order  that 


we  may  provide  programs  which 
do  not  appeal  only  to  the  student 
body  but  also  to  people  who  work 
on  the  administrative  staff  and  also 
to  members  of  faculty.  Wives  and 
families  are  also  important  to  us, 
and  as  we  become  more  exper- 
ienced in  programming  we  hope 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  provide 
items  of  interest  to  them  as  well. 
The  program  committee,  wefeel, 
should  be  formed  to  cover  the 
whole  campus  facility  including 
residence  recreational  facilities, 
the  loeb  and  paterson  lounges  and 
so  on.  We  feel  that  we  must  take 
great  care  to  ensure  that  the  uni- 
versity centre  does  not  set  it- 
self up  as  a  sole  arbiter  of  what 
is  to  go  on  where  and  when, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  run 
in  competition  with  the  facilities 
that  are  already  established  at 
Carleton.  This  is  a  matter  which 
is  now  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  management  committee  and 
doubtless  in  due  course  action  will 
be  taken  to  set  up  a  campus- 
wide  program  committee. 
It  is  expected  that  the  university 
centre  management  committee  will 
be  employing  several  more  full- 
time  professional  staff  members 
to  help  run  the  centre,  but  we 
will  require  quite  a  lot  of  part- 
time  student  help  and  this  should 
be  of  some  encouragement  to  those 
who  find  that  they  need  some- 
where on  campus  to  earn  extra 
money  at  various  times  of  the 
year. 

The  student  council  and  the  uni- 
versity centre  management  com- 
mittee have  left  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  they  are  most  anxious 
to  ensure  that  students  have  the 
major  role  in  the  running  of  the 
university  centre,  this  must  be 
part  of  the  educational  experience 
at  Carleton.  and  I  feel  sure  that 
no  one  would  wish  the  centre  to 
become  just  a  glorified  pool  hall 
with  luxury  appointments  and  dec- 


oration. If  previous  student  coun- 
cils' ambitions  in  the  planning 
stage  are  to  be  realized  in  the 
functioning  of  the  university  cen- 
tre, then  we  shall  need  a  great 
deal  of  support  and  interest  from 
the  student  body.  Those  of  us  work- 
ing in  and  for  the  centre  are  con- 
scious that  we  have  to  provide  the 
atmosphere  and  the  programs  that 


will  induce  students""^ 
of  the  centre  and  want  ■  w 
part  in  running  and  1  ^  b 
it.  We  think  we  can  M 
those  who  are  now 
the  future  of  the  centre  % 
that  you,  the  student  kJH 
going  to  be  pretty  pleS' »' 
the  building  when  you  sSed  l 
its  completed  state  later  5^  * 


Why  someone  needs  to  get  into  the  unicentre  so  desparately  is 
clear  but  we  can  guess;  crappy  food  services,  nowhere  tog 
to  relax,  cramped  office  facilities,  or  all  the  other  wonderfulltl 
ngs  that  the  centre  has  been  promised  to  give  us.  Although it| 
just  be  a  plea  to  the  passing  world. 


election  rallies 


Executive  reps 

TELL  YOU  WHAT  THEY'RE  ALL  ABOUT 

The  Egg  (Tory  Building)  12:30,  Monday,  February  9 

Faculty  reps 

DO  THE  SAME 

The  Egg  (Tory  Building)  12:30,  Monday,  February  9 

Candidates  will  be  given  a  suitable  length  of  time  to  address 
the  audience, and  questions  from  the  floor  will  be  accepted 

come  out  and  be  told  what 
there  is  to  vote  about 

Brion  Hatton 
Chief  Electoral  Officer 


^ualjere  tonight 

^Zoo  ties  Ice  Ravens 
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Tuesday  evening  2500  Carle- 
w  nd  Ottawa  U.  students  braved 
tsfi  laments  and  headed  to  the 
^•Centre  to  see  their  re- 
stive teams  do  battle.  Somehow 
^navens  managed  to  come  out 
fte  7affair  with  a  4-4  tie  and 
of  f^ns  definitely  deserve  an 
Die  fai 


'The  'Gee-Gees  came  out  skating 
1  the  opening  whistle  and 
SJmKhout  the  contest  played  a 
ii  balanced  offensive  and  de- 
rive game.  Their  highly  rated 
lafpnse  turned  in  a  strong  per- 
BBlfl-_«a  and  they  could  easily 


formance 


five 


come  out  on  top  had  their 


jie  Jacques  Audy  not  been 
iieeplng  on  a  couple  of  plays. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ravens 
jfio  are  gradually  becoming  less 
"Iously  hampered  by  injuries 
urned  in  a  lis*tess  performance, 
fteir  defence  gave  goalie  Andy 
A,lino  little  support  while  the 
brwards  were  generally  disor- 
anlzed  in  trying  to  muster  any 
arm  of  an  offensive  threat  Only 
,jnt-sized  defenseman  Tex  Mc- 
;arthy  gave  the  Raven  rooting 
lection  anything  to  cheer  about 
yfter  he  dished  out  a  couple  of 
-rushing  body-checks. 
The  Gee-Gees  opened  the  scor- 


ing in  the  first  period  at  the  3:04 
mark  when  Bob  Arnott  was  left 
uncovered  in  front  of  the  Raven 
net.  Paul  Cadieux  relayed  a  per- 
fect pass  from  behind  the  net  and 
Arnott  beat  Molino  with  a  low 
shot.  The  Ravens  got  that  one  back 
at  the  16:47  mark  while  the  Gee- 
Gees  were  playing  a  man  short 
John  Heslop's  shot  from  the  point 
created  a  goal  mouth  scramble 
and  Wayne  Small  ended  up^  banging 
a  loose  puck  past  Audy. 
Two  minutes  later  Curly  Gordon 
caught  Audy  sleeping  as  he  fired 
a  fourty  foot  wrist  shot  from  the 
left  side.  The  puck  dropped  in  over 
Audy's  shoulder  and  the  Ravens 
went  to  the  dressing  room  with  a 

2-  1  lead. 

The  second  period  wasn't  muchto 
write  home  about  as  both  teams 
tightened  up  their  style  of  play. 
The  Ravens  scored  their  most 
impressive  goal  of  the  night  at  the 
5:21  mark  when  Bill  McDonnell 
banged  Wayne  Stanley's  rebound 
past  Audy  and  gave  the  Ravens  a 

3-  1  lead. 

The  Gee -Gees  didn't  get  too  upset 
with  this  show  of  strength  as  they 
continued  to  press.  Paul  Devillers 
closed  the  gap  to  3-2  at  the  8:53 
mark  when  he  slapped  a  Bert 


Aube  pass  behind  Molino.  The 
Gee-Gees  evened  the  score  at  the 
13:18  point  with  the  Ravens  play- 
ing a  man  short  Michael  St.  Jac- 
ques beat  Molino  with  a  screened 
shot  from  the  blue-line.  . 
As  it  turned  out  however,  the 
Ravens  were  able  to  catch  Audy 
sleeping  again  before  the  period 
ended.  Tom  Barkley's  weak  shot 
from  about  50  feet  somehow  eluded 
Audy  and  this  time  the  Ravens 
went  to  the  dressing  room  with  a 
4-3  lead. 

In  the  third  period  the  Gee- 
Gees  again  dominated  the  play 
and  as  a  result  managed  to  tie 
the  score.  The  finishing  touch 
was  administered  at  the  10:27 
mark  of  the  period  when  Arnott 
scored  his  second  of  the  evening 
after  a  scramble  In  front  of  the 
Raven  net  And  so  it  ended,  4-4. 

Tonight  the  Ravens  will  be  out 
to  improve  on  their  Tuesday  show- 
ing as  they  meet  Laval  at  the 
Civic  Centre  at  8:00  p.m.  To- 
morrow afternoon,  the  University 
of  Montreal  will  visit  the  Ravens 
at  the  Civic  Centre  with  the  game 
getting  underway  at  4:30  or  there- 
abouts after  the  Gee-Gees  finish 
playing  Laval. 


Tim  Miedema 

Andy  makes  one  of  many  tough  stops  in  Ottawa  u.  game. 


RAVEN  OF  THE  WEEK 
ANDY  MOLINO 


The  story  of  the  game  -  -  John  Heslop,  Raven  captain,  is  surrounded  by  four  Gee  Gees,  At  times 
» looked  as  though  the  Zoo  was  playing  with  an  extra  man  -  The  one  with  the  black  and  white 
Griped  shirt  and  red  armband. 


Tim  Miedema 


HOCKEY 
Ravens  vs  Laval 

Civic  Centre 
Tonight  8:  00  P.M. 

******* 
Ravens  vs  Montreal 
Civic  Centre 
Tomorrow  (Sat.  Feb.  7) 
4:30  P.M. 

BASKETBALL 
Ravens  vs  Waterloo 
Tomorrow  (Sat.  Feb.  7) 
Raven's  Nest  3:00  P.M. 
******* 
Ravens  at  Ottawa  U. 

Tues.  Feb.  10 
8:00  P.M.  at  the  Zoo 


The  Ravens  hate  to  play  at  Laval, 

The  fans  are  dangerous.  They 
give  our  Birds  a  hard  time  on 
the  ice  —  and  on  the  bench, 

Tonight  is  the  animal  dance  but 
it  won't  get  underway  until  about 
10  o'clock.  Come  to  the  game 
first  —  and  be  an  animal. 

Let's  screw  Laval  and  support 
our  Ravens. 


Ravens 
lose 
first 


Km  S  Un'versity  Golden  Gaels 
! «  the  Ravens  last  Friday  in 

to  4116  tme  ot  90-82' 
ia,„.™  'argest  crowd  in  Queen's 
^»«te''hl3tory. 

Medhurst  paced  the  Birds 
,hl, f8  Points,  followed  by  Denis 
with  24,  and  Dave  Monta- 
S\mlh16. 

tst   ,    Ravens  slipped  out  of 

Cor5ce'  and  now  have  a  4-1 
leen'  ■  in  league  standings. 
■  it  s  Is  on  top  with  a  5- 1  record 
Sl  c°uld  all  come  down  to  the 
ujis63?6  of  the  year  for  both 
■fe  ».  hat  is  on  February  21, 
kin."'  the  Raven's  next  Make 
lis  2W  tor  that  contest. 
Ift  n.^rday  at  3:00  p.m.  as 
".  thLn  e  Ottawa  Winter  Carni- 
w'e  Havens  will  host  the  Water- 
arriors. 


HOCKEY  STANDINGS 


GP 

W 

L 

T 

Ottawa  V. 

10 

7 

2 

1 

Carleton 

11 

6 

3 

2 

Montreal 

10 

6 

3 

1 

Laval 

11 

6 

5 

0 

McGill 

11 

3 

6 

2 

Queen's 

11 

1 

10 

0 

PTS 
15 
14 
13 
12 


Interfac  Outlook 


Tom  Ryan  (50)  hits  for  two  against  Queen's. 


Last  year  Science  in  edged  out 
Res.  I  for  first  place  in  the  point 
total  and  this  year  as  Science  IV 
they  are  in  first  place  again  with 
just  over  10,000  points.  Grouped 
approximately  1,500  points  behind 
them  are  Science  ML  Faculty,  Eng. 
TV  and  Res.  8. 
Science  IV  will  not  winany cham- 
pionships in  the  winter  sports.  Of 
the  four  teams,  Eng.  IV  and  Res. 
8  have  the  best  chance  of  winning 
it  all.  Eng.  IV  have  strong  teams 
in  both  hockey  and  broombaH  and 
could  take  top  honours  in  either 
sport.  Res.  8  has  an  excellent 
basketball  team  and  could goall  the 
way. 

If  not  for  an  unfortunate  default 
in  football  for  Coed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  season  they  would 
most  likely  be  on  top  of  the  point 
total.  They  proceeded  from  the 
default  to  win  the  rest  of  their 
games,  defeating  everyone  in  a 
conclusive  manner.  The  default. 


however,  kept  them  out  ot  the  play- 
offs. 

Thus  far  in  broomball  and  hockey 
they  are  carrying  records  of  5-0 
and  3-0  respectively.  Much  of 
their  spirit  can  be  attributed  to 
the  keenness  of  their  whip,  Mike 
Frederico,  who  probably  spends 
more  time  drumming  up  spiritthen 
the  guys  do  playing  the  games. 
Perhaps  the  female  members  of 
the  house  inspire  the  boys  to 
greater  heights. 

Coed's  chances  of  catching 
Science  IV  in  the  point  total  are 
slim.  They  will  make  the  playoffs 
in  all  three  sports  with  good  chanc- 
es of  going  all  the  way  in  hockey 
and  broomball.  but  3,000  point 
is  a  lot  to  make  up  -  too  much 
I  think. 

Predictions; 
Broomball  -  Eng.  IV  over  Coed 
Hockey  -  Coed  over  Res.  5  or 

Arts  3  &  4 
Basketball  -  take  your  choice. 
Res.  8  or  Faculty. 


w 
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WHY  PARITY? 


PARITY 
PARITY 

PARITY 
PARITY 
PARITY 

PARITY 

PARITY 
PARITY 

PARITY 
PARITY 

PARITY 

PARITY 

PARITY 

PARITY 

PARITY 
PARITY 


...  BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  A  LOUSY  PROF  WHO  GETS 
PROMOTED  ANYWAY  BECAUSE  HE  PUBLISHES. 

...BECAUSE  YOU  HAVE  A  GREAT  PROF  WHO 
DOESN'T  GET  PROMOTED  BECAUSE  HE  PUTS 
ALL  HIS  TIME  INTO  TEACHING. 

...  BECAUSE  FIRST  YEAR  ARTS  STUDENTS  SPEND 
TOO  MANY  CLASS  HOURS  IN  THEATRE  A. 

...  BECAUSE  YOU  DIDN'T  WANT  THE  NEW  ARTS 
BUILDING  TO  BE  PUT  WHERE  IT  IS. 

...BECAUSE  YOU  DON'T  WANT  TO  LEARN  MATH 
FROM  A  TV  (OR  PSYCHOLOGY  OR  SOCIOLOGY 
OR...) 

...  BECAUSE  THE  SENATE  DOESN'T  EVEN  HAVE 
TO  BE  POLITE  TO  STUDENT  SENATORS. 

...BECAUSE  YOU  WANT  A  SEMESTER  SYSTEM. 

...BECAUSE  YOU  DON'T  WANT  A  SEMESTER  SYS- 
TEM. 

...BECAUSE  Q-YEAR  HAS  GOT  TO  BE  CHANGED. 

...  BECAUSE  THERE  ISN'T  ENOUGH  SPACE  IN  THE 
LIBRARY...  OR  BOOKS. 

...BECAUSE  THE  BOOKSTORE  SHOULD  BE  STU- 
DENT CONTROLLED. 

...  BECAUSE  THERE  IS  A  COURSE  NOT  GIVEN  THAT 
YOU  WANT. 

...  BECAUSE  THERE  AREN'T  ENOUGH  COITRSFS 
GIVEN  IN  THE  SUMMER.  U  "  COURSES 

...  BECAUSE  YOU  SUPPORT  AN  HONOURS-PASS- 
FAIL  MARKING  SYSTEM.  HUNUUKI»-FA*>i>- 

BECAUSE  TOO  MANY  NUG  REPS  ARE  ORTFNTFn 

TO  FACULTY  INSTEAD  OF  STUDENTS 
BECAUSE  STUDENTS  HAVE  SOMETHING  TO  SAY. 


VOTE  YES  to  PARITY 

FEB  9  AND  10 
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At  least  they  pot  together 


°uld  be  nice  to  think  these  were  politically  active  students  campaigning  for  parity;  but  they're  probably  just  high-minded  idealists  who  want  love  peace  and  all  those 
f  things. 


neary 


Neary  goes  money-mad  . 


smith 


.  .  As  Smith  leaps  onto 
the  parity  bandwagon. 


"at  time  of  year  again. 
s  Uie  time  of  year  when  all 
student  politicians  really  get 
fj1 Playing  some  serious  pol- 

1  .J116  month  of  the  student 
P  elections. 

w,!!!ay  think  y°u've  066,1  fed 

e/"h  referendums  and  pam- 
*  and  posters  telling  you  to 

jjj  you  ain't  seen  nothing  yet. 
L  you'H  be  subject  to  con- 

ne!w  you  *urn  a  corner 
ooaj  ,vin  shoye  a  piece  ot 

fa"  your  hand. 

hnLe  A  and  B  "ill  resound 
H,.reoclimaking  and  debate, 
h  .mMbox  will  be  cluttered 
Jf*>  junk  and  more  junk. 
WqtT  ^our  student  politicians 
[ 

'riends  are  becoming  in- 


Nvea. 

W^'1*  find  tliat  even  y°ur 

icf,  pick  a  candidate  and 
!  fjjur  vote  for  him. 

C0r  on  wil1  06  flooded  with 
ca  .^ndidates,  free  spaces 

sta nrt  dates  to  teH  y°u  wnat 

W„  f°r  and  why. 

1  £    Wno  is  anyone  will  tell 

'  ^osf6'  *°  vote'  now  to  vote 
teie-J  ^iportant  why  to  vote. 


versify  and  you  should  have  a  say- 
in  running  it. 

I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  to  vote 
because  you  should  care  about 
the  quality  of  your  education  and 
your  students'  council  can  make 
it  a  quality. 

No  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  any 
of  the  trite  that  your  going  to  be 
sick  of  hearing  before  this_who!e 
thing  is  over. 

I've  only  one  reason  for  telling 
you  to  vote.  And  at  the  risk  of 
sounding  like  your  average  run  of 
the  mill  capitalist  the  only  reason 
you  should  care  about  the  up- 
coming election  (involved  students 
excepted  of  course  and  anyone  who 
in  the  least  cares  about  any  of  the 
other  crap)  is  MONEY. 

Yes  good  old  fashioned  green- 
backs. 


Why  money? 

Well  because  the  people  who  are 
elected  to  the  student  council  for 
next  year  will  have  the  grand  --urn 
total  'of  $155,000  of  YOUR  money 
at  their  disposal, 

$155,000  of  your  money  to  spend 
in  any  manner  in  which  they  sec 
fit. 

Think  about  it.  It's  a  lot  of 
money. 

There's  got  to  be  something 
around  here  that  you're  involved 

in  that  can  use  money. 

Well  there  it  is.  It's  your  money. 

There's    got    to    be  something 
around  here  that  you're  involved 
in  thai  can  use  money. 
Well  there  it  is.  It's  your  money. 

Why  shouldn't  you  have  a  say  in 
how  it's  spent. 


Like  most  people  I  am  a  be- 
liever in  democracy.  That  is.  a 
system  of  government  under  which 
those  who  are  governed  have  some 
say  as  to  how  their  lives  are 
ordered  by  those  in  power.  The 
question  is  (given  a  belief  in  dem- 
ocracy) how  much  say  the  govern- 
ment should  have. 

If  there  exists  a  power-elite, 
some  of  whose  functions  are  es- 
sential to  the  aims  of  a  society, 
the  influence  of  those  subject  to 
that  group  should  be  proportion- 
ately increased  if  that  society  is 
to  be  democratic. 

The  situation  at  this  university 
today  is  that  the  faculty  is  a 
power-elite.  Their  functions  as 
teachers  and  advisors  are  essen- 
tial to  the  aims  of  the  institution. 


1  might  as  well  too. 
n°t  going  to  tell  you  to 


Cause  this  is  your 


A  second  section  for 
the  first  time  this  year: 
and  it  has  a  powerfully 
probing  pollution  ad,  p. 18;  news  on  a  new  college 
p. 19;  reviews,  pp. 21-24;  and  a  (yawn)  look  at 
boredom  which  goes  on  for  a  full  eight  pages. 


The  students  are  subject  to  this 
power,  and  in  order  lor  the  uni- 
versity to  be  a  democratic  insti- 
tution, student  influence  should  be 
increased. 

To  what  extent  should  this  in- 
fluence be  increased? 

If  (as  is  present  in  the  case) 
students  only  have  a  minimal  rep- 
resentation on  the  governing  bodies 
of  Caiieton.  such  as  the  depart- 
mental committees,  they  will  still 
be  in  a  position  of  subservience 
since  the  status  and  the  '  habit 
of  rule"  that  faculty  have  are 
sufficient  to  cover  all  except  the 
most  persistent  students. 

In  order  to  correct  this  situation 
the  number  of  students  and  faculty 
should  be  at  least  equal  on  gov- 
erning bodies. 

In  other  words,  parity. 

True,  the  definition  of  democracy 
that  I  gave  at  the  beginning  of  this 
blurb  is  rather  limited  at  this 
point.  To  complete  it  one  should 
have  to  say  that  those  who  are 
governed  either  put  the  governors 
in  power  or  consent  to  their  hold- 
ing it. 

It  will,  however,  take  a  few  years 
before  faculty  are  actually  elect- 
ed to  their  positions  by  students. 

No,  first  things  first.  First  we 
get  parity  -  then  we  can  work  for 
genuine  democracy. 


i 


Right 

under 
our 
very 

noses 


There  arc  lots  of  polluters  who  are  filling  the  air  with  all  sorts  of 
poisons.   Carleton  does  too.  Just  look  at  the  heating  plant  stacks 

twice  a  day.  around  twilight  and  dusk,  the  plant  belches  out  clouds 
happen?      S  "°  accident  "  il's  J*""'  of  ^e  Process.  Have  you  seen  it 

10.000  gallons  of  Bunker  "C"  oil  is  burned  each  day.  250  pounds  of 
..ulfur  is  left  in  the  process.  It  forms  sulfur  dioxide  which  is  a  gas 
It  can  injure  delicate  tissues.  It  can  often  aggravate  respiratory 
diseases  (It  can  even  start  some.)  In  the  air  it  combines  to  form 
acid  which  really  kicks  the  heck  out  of  our  plant  life 
7  n/Tnu3™?5™,^  dest™ys.  th/  toughest  metals  like  steel  and 
Srmont^  "  d°eS  to  y°U-  A"d  **  °f  c» 

So  what's  Oie  alternative?  There  are  on  the  market  pieces  of  equip- 

X  1*7  "C  Pr°b'fm  Or  how  aliut  other  S? 

lne  big  alternative  is  for  you  to  do  something  about  this  Pill  in 
tte  coupon  ,n  this  ad  for  write  on  anvlning  you i  can)  and I  send  to 
President  Dunton  to  register  your  feeling ,  wit  hta  white  you're 
still  around  to  do  something  about  it.  If  Carleton  can  dumo  ™  us 
like  this  maybe  wc  can  do  the  same  to  them  P 

It  s  up  to  you.  It's  your  world. 


r 


Dear  Mr,  Dunton 

President,  Carleton  Universrty, 

Ottawa,  Ontario. 

]  ■«  ogainst  the  belching  habit  of  ou,  heating  plan 
am  ago,„st  sulfe,  dioxide  polluting  our  air. 
"  '°'  """thing  being  done  before  it's  too  late. 

Nome:   

Address:  . 


Do  It 


Mr.  Dunton 


DO  It.  Pollution 


Probe  at  Carleton  University. 


diversity  chaplain  says 

'ollution  individual's  fault 
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by  Sheila  Herbert 

ling  pollution   on  religious 
„ds  may  be  just  another  case 
e  willing  spirit  but  the  weak 
unless  the  individual  decides 
l,e  can  do  without  a  few  of 
fruits  of  technology.  Carleton 
rSity  chaplain,  Gerry  Paul, 
tenting  pollution  for  a  relig- 
standpoint  and  he  maintains 
the  individual  must  stop  mis- 
ig  nature. 

ndividuals,  not  industry,  are  the 
,eSt  pollutors, "  says  Reverend 
j  "The  foam  in  the  Ottawa 
,'r  couldn't  possibly  be  coming 
E.B.  Eddy  since  the  falls 
the  city  hall  make  the  Ot- 
River  go  in  the  other  di- 
tion." 

s  advice  to  concerned  citizens 
ut  what  they  can  do  as  individ- 
to  fight  pollution  doesn't  stop 
telling  them  to  watch  the  phos- 
te  count  in  their  detergents, 
advised  them  to  write  their 
s  detailed  letters  about  cases 
in?  they  have  seen  the  law  be- 


ing broken,  to  form  pressure 
groups  and  to  become  as  informed 
as  possible  through  reading  and 
research.  He  adds  that  they  should 
go  easy  and  not  spoil  a  whole 
lake  when  they're  only  entitled  to 
one  bucket  of  water  from  the  lake. 
This  "moderation  in  all  things" 
approach  reflects  Reverend  Paul's 
basic  belief  that  man  has  steward- 
ship but  not  dominion  over  nature 

Reverend  Paul  feels  that  Chris- 
tianity has  played  down  man's 
"public  morality"  in  comparison 
to  private  morality  questions  deal- 
ing with  birth  control,  euthanasia 
and  transplants. 

"Christians  have  misused  nature 
throughout  history  because  they 
didn't  want  to  be  idolaters,"  he 
said.  "They  bent  over  backwards 
so  that  man  wouldn't  bow  down 
before  trees  and  thus  the  Church 
has  opened  the  door  for  a  nega- 
tive attitude  towards  nature." 

Reverend  Paul's  approach  topol- 
lution  is  less  pragmatic  than  the 
humanist  approach  but  moreprac- 


the    naturalist's  ap- 


■t 


m.  <?« 

Frontier  College  staffer  teaches  an  English  class  at  a  Yukon 
inc  Mine. 

]ew  withdrawal  plan 

No  failures  if 
motion  passes 


ofessor  James  Wernham  has 
'Posed  that  the  date  for  with- 
iirai  from  courses  be  extend- 
to  two  weeks  after  the  re- 
ft of  grades  by  the  student. 
ie  motion  is  a  response  to 
»ent  senator  Robin  Findlay's 
>Posal,  passed  in  senate  last 
'ember,  that  the  last  date  be 
"Jfied  from  mid-February  to 
'est  day  of  classes. 


IIKlljr 


argued  that  his  date 


ending  the  pre-existing  leg- 
'hon  rationalised  the  already 
"Pled    principle    of  with- 

*nham  feels  that  since  his 
j"  even  further  extends  the 
'  ■or  the  withdrawals  it  "has 
<ne  advantages  of  the  other, 
'Miers  as  well." 
M  ,m's  contention  is  that 
,  s  plan  unduly  favours 
■student  who  has  no  math- 
'ral  chance  to  pass  his 

Hi  ore  the  exam  due  to 
k  Papers  not  turned  in,  etc. 

SL"?  says  is  a  patent  in- 
l  'I  'or  the  student  who  fails 
only  but  therefore 
fcs'he  ™urse. 

as,ee's  that  his  proposal 
an  vf  effect  of  according 
;  p.students  the  right  which 
IjuT  Proposal  accords 
Sal  mme-  Tne  Finellay pro- 
log ''"aches  a  high  premium 
I .  cunning  and  a  high  pen- 

Ue'^es  stand,  he  says,  "The 
""cos  Wno    calculates  his 

his  ,s  cwdly  Sets  a  'wdn' 
,  transcript  in  place  of 
lee  of  a  Passing  grade  in 
W,  a  'Wdn'.  He  who  mis- 
a  *«s  gets  a  'Wdn'  inplace 
»C»  *!"S  grade,  or  an  'F' 
Ce  of  a  'Wdn'." 


Wernham's  proposal  says  that 
it  would  really  be  optimum  if 
the  date  was  extended  beyond 
supplemtntal  exam  results,  but 
that  this  would  create  new  ad- 
ministrative difficulties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  with- 
drawal after  grades  are  known 
would  mean  that  no  student 
would  ever  have  to  have  a 
failure  on  his  transcript. 

Professor  Wernham's  pro- 
posal was  not  discussed  at 
Tuesday's  senate  meeting  be- 
cause he  was  not  there,  but 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  it 
will  come  up  for  debate  at  the 
next  meeting  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 


Ad  a  reminder 

The  ad  from  pollution  probe 
in  this  week's  Carleton  might 
be  some  sort  of  greeting  card 
for  today's  dawning  of  the  Age 
of  Aquarius. 
But  it's  not  Phil  Reilly,  pol- 
lution probe  co-ordinator  says 
that  there  is  no  particular  rea- 
son why  the  ad  appeared  this 
week. 

The  ad  is  sort  of  a  reminder, 
though,  that  things  can  get  bet- 
ter. That  is,  of  course,  if  people 
make  an  effort. 

"Maybe  the  ad  will  encourage 
people  to  send  the  attached 
cupon  to  President  Dunton  or 
maybe  people  in  the  physics  de- 
partment will  decide  to  do  some 
research  on  exactly  what  chem- 
icals are  floating  around  in  the 
air,"  said  Reilly. 


tical  than 
proach. 

The  humanist  worries  about  pol- 
lution because  it  makes  him  less 
able  to  pass  a  clean  environment 
on  to  his  children  while  the  natur- 
alist tends  to  be  misanthropic 
in  that  he  would  preserve  nature 
for  the  sake  of  nature. 

Reverend  Paul  feels  that  the 
naturalist's  approach  is  econ- 
omically infeasible. 

"Naturalists  would  like  to  see 
the  E.B.  Eddy  plant  closed  down, 
but  we  all  know  what  this  would 
do  to  the  country's  economy,"  he 
said. 

Fighting  pollution  on  religious 
grounds  may  be  just  another  case 
of  the  willing  spirit  but  the  weak 
flesh  unless  the  individual  decides 
that  he  can  do  without  a  few  of 
the  fruits  of  technology.  Carle- 
ton university  chaplain,  Gerry 
Paul,  is  fighting  pollution  from  a 
religious  standpoint  and  he  main- 
tains that  the  individual  must  stop 
misusing  nature. 


Beheve  it  or  not  this  is  not  a  surrealistic  sculpture  of  a  alley- 
slide,  it  is  actually  the  descent  ramp  of  the  new  parking  garage 
where  students  pay  their  lifeblood  for  the  privilege  of  walking 
up  six  frigid  floors  before  goiug  home. 


Frontier  College  on  campus 

College  disadvantaged 


According  to  a  brief  presented 
recently  to  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  on  Poverty.  Canada 
shows  by  far  the  poorest  educa- 
tional record  of  all  the  world's 
industrial  nations. 
Forty-three  percent  of  Canadian 
adults  (those  over  age  16),  said 
Frontier  College  in  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  committee,  have 
achieved  less  than  grade  eight 
education. 

In  fact  a  spokesman  later  ad- 
ded, the  dominion  bureau  of  sta- 
tistics, which  brought  this  sur- 
prising figure  to  light,  excluded 
not  only  mentallyhandicapped per- 
sons in  institutions  from  its  study, 
but  treaty  Indians  and  other  native 
peoples  as  well. 

Even  a  man  who  has  completed 
eight  years  of  education,  the 
spokesman  continued,  is  not  nec- 
essarily a  "literate"  person.  If 
he  has  been  out  of  school  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  prob- 
ably now  functions  at  a  grade  four 
level.  Yet  just  to  qualify  as  "lit- 
erate" in  Canada  today,  he  must 
possess  the  equivalent  of  grade 
six  skills. 

"Functional  illiteracy",  stuffy 
phrase  though  it  is,  denotes  the 
real  plight  of  large  numbers  of 
our  population.  A  man  who  can't 
read  or  write  one  of  our  two  of- 
ficial languages  may  be  open  to 
jeopardy  because  he  is  unfamiliar 
with  certain  rules  of  law.  He  may 
well  fall  prey  to  unscrupulous 
business  practices,  and  he  may 
even  be  barred  from  learningabout 
his  basic  rights  as  a  citizen.  Find- 
ing employment  is  only  one  of  his 
problems. 

Frontier  College,  a  small  private, 
Toronto-based  organization,  is  one 
of  the  many  agencies  attemptingto 
help  'functionally  illiterate'  and 
otherwise  disadvantaged  Cana- 
dians. Established  in  1899,  and 
chartered  by  a  specialactof parli- 
ament in  1922,  Frontier  continues 
to  operate  primarily  in  outlying 
and  northern  parts  of  the  country, 
workine  alongside  transient  per- 
sons on  rail  gangs,  in  mining  and 
logging  camps,  with  forgotten 
people  sometimes,  in  failing  com- 
munities. 

Two  programs  offered 
Two  main  types  of  service  are 
offered  by  Frontier.  First,  and 
certainly  better  known,  isthe'lab- 
ourer- teacher'  program.  Since  the 
earliest  days  the  college  has  sent 
out  volunteers  into  remotely  lo- 
cated work  camps  and  factories: 
these  men  take  full-time  jobs  as 
ordinary  workers  and  then,  after 
hours,  give  informal  seminars  in 
basic  english  or  french  and  math- 
ematical skills  or,  any  subjects,  in 
fact,  that  generate  interest 


Obviously  the  success  of  the  in- 
dividual projectdepends  very  much 
upon  the  initial  rapport  which  the 
labourer-teacher  establishes  with 
his  fellow  workers.  Just  to  be 
seen  on  the  job,  of  course,  is  im- 
portant; but  each  man  will  find 
acceptance  in  his  own  way. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Frontier 
has  been  evolving  a  second  type  of 
program  to  promote  adult  educa- 
tion in  a  community  setting.  The 
field-workers  continue  to  offer 
special  daytime  and  evening 
classes  as  part  of  this  program; 
but  in  addition  they  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ongoing  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  communityat 
large,  and  supporting  greaterpar- 
ticipation  by  residents  in  local 
affairs.  Because  the  fieldworkers 
endorse  the  goal  of  'community 
self-help',  their  role  is  automati- 
cally restricted:  they  act  as  re- 
source persons,  not  as  leaders. 
Poverty  breeds  apathy 

Because  Frontier's  constituency 
includes  the  non-urban  poor,  the 
college  can  speak  with  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  urgent  prob- 
lems besetting  low-income  Cana- 
dians in  outlying  areas. 

In  its  recent  presentation  to  the 
special  senate  committee  on  pov- 
erty. Frontier  College  expressed 
concern  with  certain  provisions 
of  the  manpower  policy  which,  it 
said,  effectively  discriminates 
against  those  Canadians  in  greatest 
need  of  occupational  training. 

Although  Frontier  College  has 
found  that  one  year  is  not  nearly 
enough  time  for  academic  upgrad- 
ing, manpower  allows  only  52 


weeks  of  academic  upgrading  be- 
fore technical  training. 
Also,  regulations  provide  that 
any  applicant  for  a  place  in  the 
manpower  occupational  program 
must  have  a  'specific  vocational 
goal'.  The  college  said  this  re- 
gulation is  clearly  discriminatory 
when  applied  to  Canada's  poor. 
Poverty  breeds  apathy.  Persons 
who  have  experienced  little  control 
over  their  environment  are  much 
less  inclined  than  others  to  en- 
tertain such  a  goal.  Instead,  edu- 
cational upgrading  under  the  man- 
power policy  should  help  to  moti- 
vate the  participants  and  give  them 
reasonable  aspirations. 
In  the  speech  from  the  throne 
last  October  23rd,  the  government 
of  Canada  recognized  "the  over- 
riding urgency"  of  programs  de- 
signed "to  reduce  regional  dis- 
parities in  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  average  incomes".  It 
has  "decided  to  allocate  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  rev- 
enues to  them".  Hopefully  this 
will  lead  to  a  review  of  the  Man- 
power policy. 
The  sharing  of  knowledge  and  the 
teaching  of  skills  is  not  the  only 
aim  of  Frontier  College.  There 
must  be  a  fundamental  concern 
for  the  whole  person,  and  for  the 
whole  community. 

*       *       *       *  * 

Frontier  College  willbe  on  campus 
Monday.  February  9th  from  12:30 
to  1:30  p.m.  in  room  B241,  Loeb 
Building,  for  an  information  and 
recruiting  meeting.  Interviews  can 
be  arranged  following  the  meeting. 


Michael  Denker  of  Frontier  College  teaches  Kellypalelk  of  Frob- 

isher  Bay  elementary  geometry  for  use  in  surveying  in  the  Artie. 
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Some  enterprising  student  figured  that  by  braving  the  cold  weather  he  could  beat  the  parking  prob- 
lem. And  the  parking  authority  didn't  quite  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Most  illegally  parked  cars  they 
can  ticket,  tow-away,  or  even  call  Ottawa's  finest.  But  where  do  you  put  the  ticket?  And  how  do  you 
low  it  away?  So  they  did  what  any  full-blooded  Carleton  University  tool-of-the-administration  would 
do.  They  gave  him  a  snow-job. 


coming 


Things  really  do  happen  at 
Carleton;  here  are  some  of  them. 


Today: 

Continuing  their  culturalion  pro- 
cess, the  French  department  is 
presenting  an  exhibition  of  the 
Romantic  poet  Alphonse  I-amar- 
t'me.  The  exhibition  will  be  open 
in  the  Tory  Foyer  till  the  four- 
teenth of  February-   Vail  drop 


Abortion  reform  is  the  subject 
of  a  speech  by  Bruce  Maclnnis. 
M.P.,  8  p.m.  at  the  Public  Ar- 
chives on  Wellington  Street.  Cour- 
tesy of  the  Humanist  Association. 

And  .  .  .  not  to  be  ignored  .  .  . 
Hibernation  #1,  an  animal  dance 
featuring  "  Lucifer"  &  "Cheeque". 
They  get  you  for  four  dollars  per 
couple,  but  they  give  you  two 
beer  mugs  in  the  deal.  8:30  p.m., 
the  Coliseum. 

The  aryan  affairs  commission  is 
sponsoring  a  paper  stuffing  con- 
test in  the  office  of  the  Carleton 
some  time  around  noon.  Also  fea- 
tured will  be  the  great  carry-the- 
Carleton  to  the  reaches  of  the 
University  event.  Prizes  include 
honourable  mention  in  a  well  known 
local  newspaper,  free  coffee  and 
donuts. 

The  AAC  executive  will  symbolically 
emasculate  itself  in  a  gesture  of 
support  for  the  women's  liberation 
league.  The  lovable  cut-ups  will 
appear  in  the  quad  at  1:30  pm 
today  and  continue  until  all  is 
lost. 

The  Squid  coffee-house  will  be 
open  from  8-1  tonight  as  a  drop- 
in  centre  but  will  not  compete 
with  other  winter  week  activities. 
All  Carleton  students  will  be  ad- 
mitted free. 

Saturday,  February  7: 

A  sports  fiasco  in  the  Gym  begins 
at  11  a.m.  and  continues  for  hours. 
Women's  basketball  and  volley- 
ball and  the  Great  Raven's  versus 
Waterloo. 

Mingle  with  the  poor  withdrawn 
resident  students  who  never  have 
the  pleasure  of  your  company  at 
the  Last  Straw,  a  dance  in  the 
new  Res.  cafeteria.  Featuring  A 
Dedicated  Love  and  Young  And 
Company.  9:00  p.m.  $1.50  per 
person,  -  dress  -  if  you  think  you 
have  to. 


Squid  coffee-house,  see  yesterday. 

Sunday,    February  8: 

Hillel  holds  a  bowling  night  at 
the  Kent  Bowling  Lanes,  above 
Minute  Car  Wash  on  Catherine 
St.  A  different  sort  of  admission 
charge  -  you  bowl  three  strings, 
Hillel  pays  for  one.  There  are 
prizes  for  low  and  high  scores. 

A  discussion  in  room  209  com- 
mons. Glengarry  residence.  11:00 
p.m.  Topic  is  Are  underground 
parishes  a  true  expression  of  the 
christian  church?  Sponsored  by 
Newman  house. 

Monday,  February  9: 

Open  meeting  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  instructional  aids.  12:3(1 
p.m.,  room  B-341  Loeb. 

This  time  next  week  -  a  Carleton 
newspaper  staff  meeting.  7  p.m., 
Carleton  office. 


sister  a  cette  rencontre  et  a  par- 
ticiper  dans  le dialogue  sont  invites 
a  se  joindrd  a  eux.  huit  heures  du 
soir.  salle  230  Engineering. 

A  Running  Event 

The  Canadian  University  Drama 
League  Festival  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 11  to  14  at  8:00  p.m.  in  the 
National  Art  Centre  Studio. 
Students  wishing  free  tickets  can 
obtain  them  by  calling  237-7063 
and  leaving  their  name,  telephone 
number,  and  the  number  of  tickets 
until  February  9th.  and  from  suite 
507,  Lord  Elgin  Hotel  from  Tues- 
day on. 

The  social  issue  class  is  televising 
Paul  deliver 's  discussion  from 
studio  A*  and  the  production  can 
be  monitored  in  rooms  412  and 
509  of  Southam  Hall  at  3:00  p.m. 
AH  students  are  welcomeand  there 
will  be  a  telephone  link  from  the 
studio  to  the  rooms. 


Tuesday,  February  10 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING 

Journalism  220A  presents  "THE 
NEWS  POGROM",  asatiricaljaunt 
through  major  events  in  the  world 
today.  Included  will  be  candid 
interviews  with  "Hip"  Pope  Pot- 
amus,  Mafia  boss  Joe  Rigatoni, 
and  Mukluk  SoapStone.  the  Eski- 
mo nationalist.  Tuesday  at  12:30 
and  4:00,  in  rooms  509  and  510 
SA;  Thursday  at  12:30  and  4:00 
in  rooms  416  and  510  SA. 

Another  science  fiction  seminar; 
Robert  Heinlein,  where  are  you 
now  that  we  need  you?  -  "Tra- 
ditional" science  fiction.  I 'he  time 
7:00  to  9:00  p.m.  The  place  506 
Loeb. 

Wednesday,  February  11: 

ISA  comes  charging  back  after 
International  week  with  "three  Af- 
rican Countries"  in  215  paterson 
art's  student  lounge  at  8:00  p.m. 

To  prove  that  we  too  have  our 
token  bilingualism  we  are  actually 
doing  a  coming  events  in  French: 

Le  romanciercanadlen  YvesTher- 
iault  fera  vlsite  Carleton  pour 
parler  de  son  oeuvre  litteraire. 
To  us  ceux  qui  s'interessent  a  as- 


Thursday,  February  12: 

University  Centre  Management 
Committee  -  7:30  p.m.  (It  is  being 
held  at  a  private  address  and  con- 
sequently it  is  open  by  invitation 
only). 

Friday,  February  13: 

If  you  are  at  all  the  superstitious 
sort,  to-day  does  not  exist;  skip 
down  to  Saturday  for  some  peace 
of  mind. 

But,  for  all  you  turkeys  who  think 
that  it  is  possible  to  survive  the 
thirteenth  out  of  bed:  The  AUS 
is  sponsoring  a  ski  trip  to  Mount 
Sutton  for  Friday.  Saturday  and 
Sunday.  The  price  is  $25.00  for  the 
elite  and  $27.00  for  proles,  there 
are  only  38  tickets  left  so  haul 


Professor  E.  J.  Reznick,  from 
Utrecht  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"Origin  and  tradition  of  Leonar- 
do's physiognimical  studies"  at 
10:00  a.m.  in  Loeb  900A.  He  will 
also  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Flor- 
ence and  Flanders"  at  2:00  p.m. 
in  the  same  place. 

At  8:00  p.m.  Bruce  Maclnnis,  MP, 
will  speak  on  abortion  reform  at 
the  public  archives  on  Wellington 
St.  sponsored  by  the  humanist 
association. 

Open  meeting  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Copyrights,  1:30  p.m  . 
room  357  MacKenzie. 


Unilingualists  bomb 
in  march  on  Bishop' 

Lennoxville,  P.Q.  (CUP)  A  small  band  of  unilingualist  demo... 
tors  was  outnumbered,  pelted  and  jeered  by  a  crowd  of  town 
and  students  as  they  staged  a  "Bishop's  francais"  march 
anglophone  Bishop's  University  here  Thursday  (January  29). 

Billed  in  advance  as  a  mass  march  in  the  tradition  of  «u 
francais"  -  which  drew  15,000  people  into  the  Montreal  sr2 
March  28,  1969  -  the  Bishop's  demonstration  drew  only  80  pei*J 
in  Thursday's  slushy  weather.  They  were  watched  by  as  manyjjf 
men  -  including  a  50-man  unit  of  the  Montreal  riot  squad  .  Piu 
dreds  of  local  observers  as  the  marchers  gathered  in  front  0[| 
campus.  smi 

Police  helped  keep  off  counter-protesters  who  pelted  the  jtlis 
strators  with  snowballs  and  tried  to  rough  up  some  of  them,  n,  tar: 
were  only  a  few  mild  skirmishes  and  no  arrests  were  repo* 

The  march  was  organized  by  the  Ligue  pour  1'integration  scoS 
after  a  speech  by  LIS  leader  Raymond  Lemieux  in  nearby  a '  <*' 
brooke  earlier  in  the  week.  Lemieux,  not  present  at  Bishop's  'n, J° 
day,  attacked  the  college  as  "more  racist  than  McGill." 

The  unilinguists,  led  by  Stanley  Gray  and  other  Montreal  actios, 
also  charged  that  the  bicultural  English  Ibwnships  have  built  arJ 
phone  comprehensive  high  schools  while  ignoring  the  French  n«, 
Along  with  "Bishop's  francais",  the  marchers  chanted  "down  . 
the  Eastern  Township's  bonne  entente." 

But  the  march  garnered  little  support  in  Lennoxville,  one  of  the 
homogeneously  anglophone  towns  in  Quebec. 

One  Sherbrooke-area  resident,  who  said  he  was  only  in  the  m., 
for  "the  fun  of  it",  added  that  "Lemieux  isn't  very  well  liked  aroi 
here.  And  Stanley  fimy  seems  a  funny  person  to  be  fight; 
French-Canadian  rig  " 

But  the  march  did  cause  a  sensation  in  the  small  community.^ 
of  the  town  showed  up  and  the  80  person  march  caused  a  mi' 
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McGill  protests  grant 
for  French  campuses 

Quebec  City  (CUP)  A  move  by  the  Quebec  government  to  realloi 
priorities  on  grants  to  provincial  universities  -  with  more  tog 
francophone  campuses  than  under  a  previous  formula  -  broughi 
protest  from  the  administration  of  anglophone  McGill  Univers  j""^ 
Thursday  (January  29). 
The  McGill  delegation,  led  by  principal  Rocke  Robertson,  oppoi 
a  January  16  grant  formula  of  the  Quebec  Universities  Council 
a  four-hour  meeting  with  council  officials. 

The  January  16  proposal  follows  an  earlier  offer  made  Novetnb 
17,  1969,  which  would  have  given  anglophone  campuses  $48,7  milli 
instead  of  $41.9  million  now  offered  for  1970  -  71. 

McGill  must  realize  that  Quebec  universities  are  currently  inv 
in  'une  politique  de  rattrapage'  (a  catching-up  policy),"  said  a 
versities  Council  member  who  sat  in  on  Thursday's  meeting. 
A  McGill  brief  said  that  while  the  university  fully  understood 


.bta 
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governments  desire  that  French -language  universities  should  "$& 
up",  they  hoped  this  wouldn't  be  done  at  the  expense  of  anglof' 
campuses. 

The  cutback  at  McGill  would  be  $4.8  million  from  $33  million 
in  the  earlier  proposal. 

The  McGill  brief  also  argues  that  since  the  campus  underwit 
the  expenses  of  the  French-language  Dawson  College  (CEGD 
it  should  be  given  grants  to  take  this  into  account 

Guelph  sociologists 
fight  their  dismissal 

Guelph  (CUP)  Students  and  faculty  in  the  sociology  department 
the  University  of  Guelph  continued  their  efforts  last  week  (a* 
January  31)  to  obtain  an  administration  explanation  for  the  firW 
professor  Donald  J.  Grady,  and  for  other  vacancies  in  the  depa 
mental  ranks. 

At  a  sociology  department  meeting  Tuesday  (January  27),  stud' 
and  faculty  voted  unanimously  to  ask  administrative  president 1 
Winegard  to  give  specific  written  reasons  to  professors  denh 
newa!  of  contract,  tenure  or  promotion  after  they  have  been  reel 
mended  by  departmental  tenure  and  reclassification  commit^ 

Grady  was  informed  he  would  not  be  rehired  last  December, ' 
a  departmental  committee  recommended  him  for  tenure  at  the 
versity. 

The  sociology  professor  was  informed  that  "incompatibility » 
other  faculty  was  the  reason  for  his  dismissal;"  so  far,  16J_ 
other  professors  in  the  sociology  department  have  declared  «•  he 
intention  to  write  letters  to  the  administration  denying  the  cM>  k 

Winegard's  only  other  response  to  Grady's  request  for  reasons""  tS(s 
ing  to  the  denial  of  tenure  was  a  statement  that  "young  men  s"J  ey  < 
see  a  lot  of  universities,  and  universities  should  see  a  lot  o'  ™  »r, 

ees 


Press-gang  speech  b 
Hayakawa  sparks  r\o 


Boston  (CIPI)  Students  and  police  clashed  Thursday  W"",^ 
in  front  of  Northeastern  University's  alumni  hall  in  a  protest » 
the  appearance  of  S.L  Hayakawa,  president  of  San  Francis" 
college  and  guru  of  thelawand  order  set  on  North  American  camPj 
Approximately  200  demonstrators,  carrying  viet  cong  and  an» 
flags,  tried  to  gain  admission  to  Havakawa's  speech  at  the  ca 
but  were  beaten  back  by  police. 

About  30  persons  were  arrested  on  charges  of  assault  a" 
orderly  conduct. 

Hayakawa,  recently  voted  the  second  most-popular  man  >» 
lfomia  behind  actor-turned-governor  Ronald  Reagan,  spoke0" 
American  Colleges  Survive  the  20th  Century?"  ,  j 

He  advised  his  audience,  many  of  whom  heckled  and  .ieere0. 
his  speech,  that  .American  youth  should  be  press-ganged  in'0. . 
service  in  such  areas  as  hospitals,  mental  institutions  or 
Corps. 

"This  is  your  crusade  and  you  should  be  getting  involved, 
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CAUT  threatens  censure 
because  of  loyola  firing 


•real  (CUP)  Canadian  As- 
itton  of  University  Teachers 
./'  ensure  Loyola  College  if  the 
an  Catholic  institution'sad- 
|J? stration  continues  to  refuse 
"J  n2  arbitration  in  the  case  of 
missed  nuclear  physicist  S.A. 
siam,  CAUT  executive -sec- 
tary Alwyn  Berland  announced 
^  Friday. 

liUT's  executive  will  meet  next 
tkend  to  determine  whether  an 
TLency  meeting  of  its  general 
Lil  will  be  called  to  make  the 
si  decision,  or  whetherthey  will 
it  until  the  next  quarterly  meet- 
,  of  the  council  in  May. 
J,e  censure  of  Loyola  by  CAUT 
uld  amount  to  a  blacklist,  in 
ich  the  members  of  the  fac- 
v  pressure  group  -  which  in- 
ijes  most  Canadian  academics  - 
^d  be  warned  away  from  seek- 
!  employment  at  Loyola 
he  recommendation  was  for- 
ced by  CAUT's  committee  on 
identic  freedom  and  tenure  af- 
a  meeting  last  weekend. 

making  its  decision,  the  com- 
ttee  said  it  "regards  current 
nijijstration  practices  and  pro- 
lures"  at  Loyola  "to  be  lin- 
kable and  unacceptable." 
endorsed  the  position  of  a  spec- 
fact-finding  probe  established 
cember  6  without  cooperation 
in  the  Loyola  administration, 
e  administration  had  been  giv- 

until  Friday  to  reply  to  the 
il  report  issued  by  the  com- 
ttee  after  an  investigation  into 

case.  Instead,  in  a  surprise 
^  Thursday  (January  29)  the 
ninistration  announced  the  col-< 
e  would  take  the  case  to  court, 
)btain  a  legal  justification  for 
ing  Santhanam  at  the  beginning 
last  term  without  stated  rea- 
ls. 

their  reply  to  an  earlier  CAUT 
ort,  the  Loyola  administration 

the  ground  for  a  new  attack 
the  faculty  pressure  group. 
•MJT  has,  in  this  case,  been 
ir,"  the  reply  says,  leaving 

board  of  trustees  no  alter- 


native but  to  "pursue  its  protest 
against  CAUT  before  the  Associa- 
tion or  Universities  and  Colleges 
of  Canada"  -  the  national  admin- 
istration lobby. 

The  investigation  probe's  66  - 
page  report  says  the  College's 
treatment  of  Dr.  Santhanam  has 
been  "so  confused  and  misleading 
that  it  is  not  clear  if  he  has  been 
fairly  dealt  with." 

The  report  adds  that  a  "sub- 
stantial" number  of  the  college's 
faculty  and  students  "remain  un- 
convinced that  Dr.  Santhanam  has 
been  fairly  dealt  with." 

The  affair  erupted  on  the  campus 
last  June  after  the  college's  all- 
Jesuit  board  of  trustees  overrul- 
ed an  academic  senate  recom- 
mendation that  the  case  be  sent 
to  binding  arbitration.  The  trus- 
tees' decision  touched  off  months 
of  student  and  faculty  protests  in- 
cluding several  sit-ins  and  a  boy- 
cott of  classes  in  October. 

The  administration  only  back- 
ed down  once  fromtheirinsistance 
that  the  case  was  closed  when  a 
sit-in  November  13  forced  Loyola 
administration  president  Patrick 
Malone  to  offer  Santhanam  a  set- 
tlement of  $10,000,  the  remainder 
of  his  Canada  Council  grant,  and 
a  letter  of  recommendation.  San- 
thanam refused  to  be  "bought  off," 
insisting  he  wanted  "justice,  not 
money." 

In  a  28-page  reply  to  investiga- 
tion report,  the  Loyola  administra- 
tion contended  thai  Santhanam  had 
assured  the  college  he  had  no 
intention  of  returning  in  1968-69, 
that  the  non-rehiring  was  legally 
defensible,  and  that  the  pliysicist 
"has  no  case  according  to  CAUT's 
own  policy  statement  and  guide- 
lines," 

Santhanam  signed  a  statement 
in  December,  1967,  stating  his  in- 
tention to  resign  from  the  Loyola 
faculty  in  1969,  but  was  later 
granted  a  contract  for  the  1969-70 
year  which  stated  it  "superceded 
all  other  verbal  agreements." 

The  CAUT  report,  in  referenceto 


the  1967  letter,  says  CAUT"thinks 
it  appropriate  to  ask  if  it  is  the 
action  of  a  responsible  faculty 
member  to  change  his  mind-after 
expressing  so  unequivocable  an 
intention  to  his  department  chair- 
man, but  the  statement  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  resignation." 

The  report  also  said  investiga- 
tors found  no  evidence  the  college 
was  reading  the  statement  as  a 
resignation  until  after  Santhanam 
appealed  the  non-renewal  sent  him 
a  year  later  in  December,  1968. 

But  CAUT  does  not  dispute  the 
college's  legal  position  in  firing 
Santhanam.  Referring  to  the  pro- 
posed court  action,  Berland  said 
Friday  he  considered  the  move 
"irrelevant"  -  since  "we  never 
thought  this  to  be  a  legal  issue." 

"It's  a  moral  issue  -  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  a  man  has  a  right 
to  a  fair  and  equitable  hearing," 

Nor,  Berland  said,  has  CAUT 
decided  whether  Santhanam  should 
be  rehired. 

"We  simply  feel,"  he  explained, 
"that  the  procedures  used  by  the 
college  to  arrive  c,t  their  decision 
were  unacceptable  for  a  Canadian 
academic  community," 

Loyola  would  be  the  third  uni- 
versity blacklisted  by  CAUT,  fol- 
lowing similar  action  at  Simon 
Fraser  University  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  .New  Brunswick. 

CAUT  censured  UNBafterthead- 
ministration  obtained  a  provincial 
court  ruling  upholding  their  right 
to  fire  activist  physics  prof 
Norman  Strax.  The  blacklist  was 
lifted  this  summer  because,  ac- 
cording to  CAUT,  UNB  had  agreed 
to  place  the  Strax  case  inacadem- 
ic  arbitration  and  lift  a  provin- 
cial court  injunction  barring  him 
from  the  campus. 

New  Brunswick  observers  said 
the  censure  was  lifted  because 
CAUT  had  no  hope  of  helping 
Strax. 

Observers  at  Loyola  are  pre- 
dicting a  victory  for  the  Jesuit 
administration  because  of  the  close 
parallel  between  the  Santhanam 
affair  and  the  case  at  l"NB. 


McGill  student  guerrilas 
underline  need  for  parity 

itreal  (ft rDi  a™ — ,         ., .,  .  nr.  _ 


ntreal  (CUP)  Approximately  100 
»°logy  students  staged  an  hour- 
s' seminar  and  confrontation  on 
,  seventh  floor  of  McGill  Uni- 
istys  Leacock  Building  last 
*v.  in  the  first  round  of  a 
JPjugn  of  guerrilla  tactics  to 
,  ™e  student  grievances  over 
etnmmt'6"'  and  de°artmental 
'  move  followed  a  decision 
tn  k  a  8eneral  meeting  Fri- 
™  bypass  class  boycotts  or 
TOons,  tactics  students  felt 
™  be  defeated. 

the  action,  students  sat 
hZ      scv«ith  floor  hallway 
eid  a  discussion  on  the  text- 
rsc.USed   m  the  introductory 

Remanded  that  passing  pro- 
cK  "  sociology  department 
flat,  on  the  n°°r  "  explain 
e  cZt  ot  research  they 
th  th"  ctin8  ^  the  way  in 
Dfes^r  ^  their  courses. 
m  Wmian>  Westley  was 
ina  several  studies  dis- 
liciiup  "e  introductory  course, 
le  8*,°f!e  aimed  to  better inte- 
"i  dnr,-  ers  into  the  Canadian 
Self's  the  Korean  war. 
tetf„;n  Was  interrupted  twice 
^Sances  by  the  Red  Star 
°'»8v  .  Brt«ade,  a  group  of 
tw&e  ■  ents  >*ich  has 
lses_  "Tula  theatre  in  several 

6,,tora  i 

*  blot.i,^ldu,S  to  the  floor 
'*"s  h„  Dv  the  seated 
<»l  lo'      Passengers  were  di- 

Ssu^rway  routes, 
h  aetj0(!s  Planning  more  sur- 
^6  in  Ms     '"ture  weeks,  in- 
lT*ion    ,  sc°nfrontationsand 


Students  will  be  asked  to  vote 
today  on  a  position  paper  to  de- 
clare the  SSU  stand  on  negotia- 
tions for  student  representation 
in  the  department. 

"We're  not  playing  the  numbers 
game  anymore,"  said  a  member 
of  the  union  in  reference  to  the 
battle  students  have  waged  for 
several  years  for  parity  repre- 
sentation on  departmental  commit- 
tees concerned  with  curriculum 
and  hiring  and  firing  of  professors. 

Last  year,  sociology  students  and 
faculty  set  up  a  departmental 
"caucus"  with  each  group  having 
equal  representation.  Decisions 
were  to  be  made  by  consensus. 
St  udents  withdrew  from  the  cau- 
cus January  12  after  conserva- 
tive faculty  members  unilaterally 


dissolved  (he  body  and  then  at- 
tempted to  reconstitute  it  without 
consulting  the  students. 

The  group  could  not  get  together 
on  the  question  of  hiring  new  pro- 
fessors -  the  most  important  rea- 
son students  saw  for  their  pres- 
ence. 

A  meeting  January  16  decided  to 
return  students  to  the  caucus  to 
negotiate  a  new  form  of  depart- 
mental government.  Student  reps 
were  instructed  not  to  discuss  de- 
partment business  or  debate  fac- 
ulty-student ratios. 

"There's  no  point  in  fighting  for 
democratization,"  one  student  said 
on  the  seventh  floor  Friday. 

"They  (faculty)  may  have  all  the 
power,  but  we  have  the  real  power, 
the  powerof  thepeople,  behind  us." 


^shit0!  appearances  by  the 
"rigade. 


West  universities  veto 
national  student  union 

Saskatoon  (CUP  -  Five  major  Western  universities  have  voted  not 
to  attend  a  meeting  at  McGill  University  this  weekend  to  discuss 
forming  a  new  national  student  union. 

At  a  meeting  here  January  17  and  18,  the  five  universities  decided 
instead  to  concentrate  on  forming  strong  provincial  unions,  and  work- 
ing together  on  problems  of  "mutual  concern"  suchas  un employment. 

Represented  in  Saskatoon  were  the  unive-sities  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Alberta,  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  (Kegina  and  Saskatoon 
campuses).  Delagates  from  the  provincial  student  associations  of 
Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  also  attended. 

The  universities  agreed  not  to  attend  the  Montreal  meeting  because 
the  forces  at  work  to  destroy  the  Canadian  Union  of  Students  were 
still  present,  and theyfelt no  viablestudents'  association  could  emerge. 
Instead,  the  universities  will  meet  in  Calgary  February  6  -  8  to  dis- 
cuss student  unemployment,  and  again  late  in  March  to  talk  about 
unemployment,  accessibility  to  post-secondary  education,  pollution 
research  and  student  participation  in  university  government. 
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carleton  university 


drama 


The  Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  Committee 
present  "Deathwatch"  by  Jean  Genet  directed  bv  Patrick 
.„  ^  „"'  tne  Alumni  Theatre.  Southam  Hall,  February 
18.  19  &  20th.  at  8:00  p.m.  Admission  -  Free. 


art  exhibition 


The  Department  of  Art  presents  an  Art  Exhibit  "Art 
as  Revelation:  a  Project  for  Aesthetics",  in  the  Foyer 
H  M  Tory  Building,  until  February  17th.  The  Exhibit 
will  be  open  from  8:00  a.m.  to  12:00  p.m.  each  day. 
(Excluding  Sundays) 

The  Carleton  University  Nursery  School  in  conjunction  with 
the  Department  of  Art  presents  an  Exhibition  of  Children's 
Art  in  the  Loeb  Building.  2nd  Floor.  Lounge  Level  Foyer 
until  February  17th.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  10-00 
a.m.  to  4:00  p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday  and  is  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge.  Closed  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


poetry  reading 


The  Department  of  English  presents  a  poetry  reading  by 
Ron  Loewinsohn.  on  Thursday.  February  19th.  This  poetry 
reading  will  take  place  in  Room  230.  Mackenzie  Building 
at  8:00  p.m.  Mr.  Loewinsohn  has  published  several  columes 
of  poetry  over  the  past  ten  years,  beginning  with  Water- 
melons in  1959.  and  more  recently.  L'Autre.  1967.  and  The 
Step.  1968.  from  Black  Press.  L.A. 


public  lectures 


ihe  Department  of  Geography  presents  "Northeastern 
Siberia:  Its  Past.  Present  and  Future"  by  Professor 
Dr.  Alfred  Jahn,  on  Thursday.  February  12  at  8:30  p  m 
in  Theatre  B.  U.S.  Southam  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
present  "Yugoslavia"  by  Professor  J.  C.Campbell.  Council 
of  Foreign  Relations.  This  lecture  is  the  fourth  in  the 
Public  Lecture  Series  "The  Communist  States  in  Disarray". 
The  lecture  will  take  place  tonight,  February  6th.  Alumni 
Theatre.  Southam  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  present 
"Hungary"  by  Professor  F.  Vali.  Department  of  Govern- 
ment. University  of  Massachusetts.  This  lecture  is  the 
fifth  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series  "The  Communist  States 
in  Disarray".  The  lecture  will  take  place  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  in  Theatre  B,  H.  S.  Southam  Hall  at  8:00  p.m. 
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ETON  -  February  b.iHvu  ,  ^ 

Lust,  love,  hate,  and  all  that  otJAt 


THE  ROYAL  WINNIPEG  BALLET 
NATIONAL  ARTS  CENTRE 

by  Debbie  Munro 
l  or  lour  days  the  Royal  Winnipeg 
Ballet  held  sway  over  the  National 
Arts  Centre,  as  part  of  the  Man- 
itoba centennial  celebrations.  As 
far  as  most  Otlawans  were  con- 
cerned, thev  were  the  celebration: 
It  has  been  too  long  since  they 
have  come  here  to  perform. 

There  were  two  different  pro- 
grammes; the  first  on  January 
28-9.  the  second  on  the  30-31. 
On  the  first  evening,  "Aimez- 
vous  Bach?"  introduced  what  was 
to  be  a  magnificent  evening. 

The  ballet  is  a  pure  dance  type; 
it  created  the  atmosphere  of  a 
rehearsal,  with  young  men  prac- 
tising beautiful  leaps,  young  wo- 
men in  graceful  postures. 

The  '  apprentices"  were  followed 
by  the  prima  ballerina  and  the 
danceur  noble  demonstrating  a 
more  masterful  approach  to  ballet: 
this  however  was  interrupted  by 
an  impromptu  watusi  session,  with 
the  dancing  master  looking  around 
him  in  mingled  confusion  and  hor- 
ror at  the  young  shakers.  The 
whole  ballet,  exquisitely  set  to 
Bach's  rippling  music,  was  light 
and  precise:  the  dancers,  with 
aboslute  control,  engaged  in  play 
and  took  the  audience  along  with 
them. 

Fall  River  Legend  was  the  most 
uneven  of  the  presentations.  The 
choreography  and  the  costumes 
were  a  bit  melodramatic  and  thus 
dated.  But  the  two  lead  dancers, 
Christine  Hennesey  as  Lizzie  Bor- 
den and  David  Moroni  as  the  young 
preacher  she's  in  love  with,  were 
excellent!  They  transformed  the 
set  steps  of  a  ballet  into  an  acute 
and  powerful  expression  of  tor- 
ment and  oncoming  insanity:  par- 
ticularly Miss  Hennessey  who  cre- 
ated pathos,  anguish  and  awaken- 
ing joy  in  the  gestures  of  her 
hands,  the  flow  of  her  body. 

Five  Over  Thirteen  was  the  high 
point  of  the  evening:  it  is  a  sym- 
bolic dance  which  transcended  its 
own  symbolic  limits.  The  dance 
was  a  triumph  of  choreography, 
which  the  Royal  Winnipeg  matched 
up  to  very  well  indeed.  Done  with 
sculptures  representing  masks, 
shields,  weapons,  security  blan- 
kets, the  dance  explored  thegamut 
of  games  with  masks:  what  one 
does  with  a  mask,  how  it  cripples, 
how  one  gets  rid  of  it,  how  to 
stay  rid  of  it,  and,  tragically,  what 
can  happen  to  someone  whose  mask 
is  ripped  off  -  destruction.  About 
this  ballet  one  either  writes  pages 
or  says  a  stunned  nothing. 
The  second  evening's  perform- 
ance was  not  as  consistently  good 
as  the  first's,  although  there  were 
examples  of  s  u  p  e  r  b  dancing  (not- 
ably Christine  Hennessey  and  Da- 
vid  Moroni  in  the  pas  de  deux 
from  "'Don  Quixote",  choreo- 
graphed by  Peptia,  which  was  in- 
tricate exact  and  filled  withgracc.) 
Pastiche  was  another  example  of 
Uie  pure  dance  style  of  ballet;  it, 
however,  was  not  up  to  the  calibre 
of  the  "aimez-vous  Bach?'"  per- 
formance, the  dancing  was  not  as 
tight  and  the  choreography  seem- 
ed a  bit  like  a  montage.  The  in- 
dividual dancers  were,  as  usual, 
excellent,   with  Richard  Ruther- 
ford giving  a  beautiful  exhibition 
of  what  male  lead  dancing  can  be 
about. 

The  Still  Point,  based  on  a  quo- 
tation from  T.  S.  Eliot's  Burnt 
Norton,  was  a  modern  dance  which 
explored  the  modern  love/hate, 
alienation  situation;  the  two  lead 
dancers  Sheila  MacKinnon  and 
Richard  Foose  were  poignant  as 
the  two  lovers.  Still  Point  could 
not  avoid  suffering  somewhat  in 
comparison  with  the  evening's 
masterpiece  Labyrinth. 
Once  again  a  statement  about  the 
condition  of  modern  man.  Laby- 
rinth extended  its  borders  to  look 
at  man  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  internal  polar  opposites  in  a 
human  being.  Lust,  love,  hatred, 
compassion,  anger,  fear,  danced 
their  ranges  and  battles  across 
the  terror  stricken  background  of 
modern  violence.  Poignancy,  cru- 
elty, attraction,  and  vaccilation 
poured  from  the  dancers  (Chris- 


tine Hennessey,  David  Moroni  and 
Alexandra  Nadal  as  the  dark  temp- 
tress, the  young  man  caught  be- 
tween and  the  beautiful  ideal  - 
who  incidentally  gets  raped).  It 
really  comes  home  that  dancing 
can  be  the  most  erotic  expressive 


A  technically  masterful  troupe  with  the  added  beauty  of  grace  and  spirit 

simulating  skating:  it  was  good, 
but  lacked  the  force  of  the  other 
ballets;  two  female  leads  (Anna 
Maria  de  Gorriz  and  Teresa  Ba 


and  beautiful  of  the  performing 
arts. 

Les  Patineurs.  following  Laby- 
rinth, (which  really  has  to  be 
seen)  had  its  work  cut  out  for  it. 

It  was  another  pure  dance  ballet, 
working  with  the  intriguing  idea  of 


call)  and  Richard  Rutherford  gave 
light  and  expert  performances; 
their  jauntiness  and  quick  grace 
gave  the  ballet  is  better  moments. 


If  you  missed  the  Royal  Winn' 
Ballet,  you  missed  something; 
were  an  experience  too  seldomn 
with,  a  technically  masted 
troupe  with  the  added  beauty 
grace  and  spirit  (and  those  are] 
catchwords). 
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A  TREMENDOUS  RECORD 

£         ^  £      FEB.  6  -  FEB.  (?) 


CLASSICAL 
D.G.G.  &  ARCHIV 

 100'S  OF  TITLES  


DIRECT  IMPORT  J 
Regular  S6.98  SALE 


3.99 


JAZZ  IMPULSE 

Regular  S6.98  SALE 

52.69  52.98 


COMMAND,  P0LYD0R.  ETC. 
Regular  S6.29     $  1  .99 


Also  regular  merchandise  at  normal  low  prices 
Regular  S6.29  $4.59      Regular  S5. 29  $3.89 


PLUS 
MANY 
$1.00 
ALBUMS 


ROCK  JAZZ  FOLK  SOUND  TRACKS 
UNDERGROUND  BLUES  COMEDY 


CARLETON  UNIVERSITY  BOOKSTORE 
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Visit  Our  Pipe  Shop 

25% 

CONTINUOUS 
SALE 
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Genet's 


Peath-Watch 

DIRECTED  BY 

Patrick  Dunn 


Alumni  Theatre 
Feb.  18.  19.  20 
8.00  p.m. 


Admission  Free 


MEU\ 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  t  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 

8 LACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  »  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  for  o  longer  period  than  four  months  are  ad- 
vised to  rent  at  the  yearly  rate  to  receive  a  lower  average 
monthly  rote.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  11  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


GREAT  WHITE  WHALE 

of  a  time 

A- U.S.  SKI  TRIP  MOUNT  SUTTON 
FEB.  13.  14.  15 


MEMBERS  $25.00 
OTHERS  $27.00 


38  TICKETS 


INCLUDES  BUS. 
ROOM.  MEALS 
10%  DISCOUNT 
ON  TOW  TICKETS 

INFORMATION  T -15 


Blown-to-hell  war  action 


It's  another  tale  of  Horatio  at  the 
bridge  in  Castle  Keep,  this  week 
at  the  Mayfair.  Burt  Lancaster 
plays  Horatio  anda  re-constructed 
castle  iii  Yugoslavia  plays  the 
bridge. 

The  scene  is  winter  1944,  pre- 
sumably during  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  the  last  serious  German 
offensive  of  the  war  in  the  Ar- 
dennes. A  motley  crew  of  Ameri- 
cans led  by  Major  Lancaster  is 
billeted  in  this  10th  century  card- 
board castle  near  a  cardboard 
village. 

Both  village  and  castle,  including 
priceless  art  treasures,  are  blown 
to  bits  and  pieces  along  with  a 
million  attacking  Germans.  Major 
Burt.  Patrick  O'Neal.  Tony  Bill. 
Peter  Falk  and  the  rest  of  the 
motley  Americans  defending  it. 
Only  Al  Freeman  Jr..  scampering 
through  the  collapsing  castle  with 
heroine  Astrid  Heereninhisarms, 
escapes.  And  he  writes  this  novel 
called  Castle  Keepr 

In  real  life  however  novelist  Wil- 
liam Kastlake  (not  to  be  confused 
with  novelist  Donald  Westlake) 
wrote  the  book  which  has  been 
turned  into  a  movie  by  Sydney 
Pollack. 

.  One  wonders  whether  or  not  the 
heroics  arc  necessary  in  a  movie 
like  this  but  if  you  like  a  lot 
of  shoot-em-up  and  blown-tc-hell 
war  action,  along  with  goodly 
amounts  of  war  humour  and  price- 
less war-is-hell  dialogue  it's  as 
good  as  anything  else.  They've 
even  managed  to  work  in  a  love 
interest. 

The  count  of  the  castle,  played 
by  Jean-Pierre  Aumont.  is  im- 
potent but  still  wants  an  heir  so 
Major  Burt  is  allowed  to  sleep  with 
his  wife.  One  admires  F.uropeans 
for  their  realistic  outlook  on  life. 

There's  a  little  more  food  for 
thought  in  the  second  feature  this 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


THREE  INTO  TWO  WON'T  GO: 
CASTLE  KEEP:  Mayfair 


A  lot  of  war-is-hell  dialogue. 


week.  Three  into  Two  Wont  go, 
directed  by  Peter  Hall. 

Rod  Steiger  is  an  English  sales 
executive  and  while  driving  home 
picks  up  a  pert  hitch-hiker,  Judy 
Geeson.  The  girl  turns  out  to  be 
19  and  willing  and  Rod  Steiger 
turns  out  to  be  unhappily  married 
and  willing.  And  so  to  bed. 

Steiger  is  unhappily  married  to 
Claire  Bloom  and  they're  unhappy 
because  either  he  is  impotent 
(there's  a  lot  of  it  going  around 
these  days)  or  she  is  fruitless. 
Anyway  they  don't  have  any  kids, 
they  have  moved  into  a  new  ex- 
ecutive housing  development 
(which  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  sterility  of  modern  life)  and 
fight  a  lot  about  whether  or  not 
to  adopt  some  kid(s). 

Judy  Geeson  shows  up  and  lets  it 
be  known  she's  pregnant  and  even- 
tually that  Steiger  is  the  poppa. 
As  the  marriage  slides  further 
up  on  the  rocks.  Claire  Bloom 
runs  to  Moma  (nice  performance 
by  Peggy  Ashcroft)  and  Steiger 
decides  to  run  off  with  Judy  but 
she  doesn't  show  up  for  the  ren- 
dezvous. 

So  he  goes  back  to  their  sterile 
house  and  there's  Bloom,  who  has 
brought  Moma  to  stay  and  Gee- 
son, who  announces  she's  notpreg- 
nant,  her  period  was  just  late. 
Moma  is  disgusted  at  the  immor- 
ality around  her  and  leaves,  Bloom 
goes  with  her;  the  marriage  ended 
forever.  Geeson  refuses  togoaway 
with  Steiger  so  he  goes  away  mad 
and  she  leaves  the  house  too,  be- 
cause now  it's  empty  and  sterile, 
see. 

However,  cynicism  aside,  it's 
directed  well  by  Hall  and  the  per- 
formance by  the  principals  are  all 
very  good.  Geeson,  puppy  dog 
breasts  bouncing,  spends  a  lot  of 
her  time   running  around  nude, 


Stereotypes  of  the  new  morality 


JOHNY  AND  MARY 
The  Capitol 


by  Cathy  King 


John  and  Mary  is  a  purely  Amer- 
ican movie.  That  fact  alone  will 
probably  determine  whether  you 
like  it. 

The  camera  technique  is,  of 
course,  flawless;  the  locations  are 
beautiful;  and  every  cliche  (in- 
cluding the  de  rigueur  wild  New 
York  party)  is  there.  Please, 
someone,  tell  me  -  in  America 
don't  love  stories  ever  happen 
in  crummy  $70  a  month  apart- 
ments with  cracked  walls  and  cock- 
roaches? Or  doesn't  the  Great 
American  Dream  allow  that? 

This  is  supposedly  a  movie  for 
the  young,  about  the  young  ("one 
thing  it's  not  -  it's  notcha  moth- 
er's love  story");  yet  that  it  is 
the  creation  of  six  admen,  a  50 
year  old  screenwriter,  and  an  in- 
terior decorator,  is  painfully  ob- 
vious. The  end  result  is  a  fright- 
ening combination  of  The  Gradu- 
ate, Goodbye,  Columbus,  Playboy 
magazine,  and  House  Beautiful. 
The  style  is  pure  Pepsi  commer- 
cial. This  is  a  movie  for  people 
who  are  just  dying  to  show  how 
liberal  they  are. 

The  performances  are  adequate. 
Hoffman  plays  The  Graduate  flaw- 
lessly, a  little  older  now  but  still 
as  lovably  incompetent  as  ever. 
Mia  Farrow  plays  The  Endearing 
Kook  in  the  style  that  has  en- 
deared untold  numbers  of  kooks 
to  movie  goers  for  untold  years. 
You  know,  the  Girl-Scout-gone- 
wrong  variety.  Very  liberated  and 
all  that. 

But  lloffmanand  Farrow  shouldn't 
be  faulted  too  much.  They  did  what 
they  could  with  the  lines. 

As  a  comedy,  John  and  Mary 
succeeds.  But  any  attempt  at  ex- 
ploring the  deeper  aspects  oftheir 
relationship  ("is  that  what  we're 
having?  A  relationship?")  fails. 
These  are  not  real  people  saying 
real  wo rds,  these  are  actors 
speaking  lines,  and  that  fact  is 
obvious  throughout. 

By  the  end  of  the  movie,  it  is 
still  impossible  to  understand  what 


oither  character  saw  in  the  other. 
They  both  seemed  so  lifeless, 
so  bloodless.  Worse  than  that 
they  were  dull  stereotypes  of  the 
■'new  morality"  (as  seen  by  the 
old  morality).  Inabouttwcntyyears 
they  would  live  comfortably,  with 
a  house  in  Scarsdale,  station  wag- 


on, two  kids,  charge  account  at 
Lord  &  Taylor,  the  whole  classic 
bit. 

John  and  Mary  is  the  latest  tell- 
ing-it-like-it-is  love-story  as  told 
by  Hollywood  and  MadisonAvenue. 
A  rather  boring  movie  about  two 
rather  boring  people. 


Doomed  to  be  "camp" 


FILM:  KISS  AND  KILL  MALL 
by  Dion  McGrath 

Sometimes  I  wonder  why  I  bother. 

I  saw  a  really  good  film  at  the 
Mall  Cinema  and  decided  to  review 
it.  Now  you  know  and  I  know,  in 
the  secret  recesses  of  our  souls, 
that  by  the  time  you  read  this  it 
will  be  long  gone.  But  the  latest 
Stanley  Kramer  (it's  at  the  Elgin 
now)  goes  on  forever. 

Anyway  .  .  . 

A  few  years  ago,  American  film 
criticism  reached  the  apex -or  the 
nadir  -  of  its  morc-rigorous-than- 
thous  form  of  one-upmanship.  For 
many  years  critics  had  earned 
their  reputations  by  the  number  of 
films  they  could  dislike.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  point  arrived  where 
anyone  who  liked  anything  auto- 
matically disqualified  himself. 
The  response  to  this  situation 
was  the  cult  of  camp.  A  person 
could  now  like  a  film  and  maintain 
his  intellectual  status  by  liking 
it  because  it  was  bad. 

What  this  meant  was  that  all 
cheap,  bad  movies  and  all  movies 
made  with  any  noticeable  amount  of 
style  were  swept  into  one  big  bag. 
Which  left  expensive,  bad  movies  - 
the  social-consciousness  epics 
whose  bias  is  less  creeping  soci- 
alism than  crawling  liberalism. 

I  suppose  Kiss  and  Kill,  if  any- 
one notices  it  at  all  is  doomed 
to  be  regarded  as  camp.  It  has 
all  the  touch-stones  -  mysterious 
poisons,  the  lost  city  of  the  Inc- 
as,  even  Fu  Manchu  (Christopher 
Lee). 

But  Kiss  and  Kill  is  camp  only 
in  the  broadest  sense  -  as  the 


word  is  applied,  for  example,  to 
the  works  of  Oscar  Wilde.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  masterpiece  of  style 
as  an  end  It  itself,  and  a  mag- 
nificiently  effective  atmospheric 
work. 

Director  Jess  Franco  has  aban- 
doned the  Bondian  style  and  sci- 
entific gadgetry  of  other  recent 
Fu  Manchu  films  in  favour  of  a 
mood  of  occult  mystery  and 
Beardsleyesque  eroticism. 

The  film  centres  around  a  plot 
to  murder  various  people  around 
the  world  by  sending  out  beautiful 
women  whose  bodies  have  been 
impregnated  with  a  mysterious 
Inca  poison  that  makes  one  kiss 
lethal.  Rather  than  play  down  the 
sexual  overtones  of  the  plot,  Fran- 
co develops  them  in  a  perversely 
lyrical  and  surrealistic  manner 
reminiscent  of  Feuillade  and  the 
early  films  of  Fritz  Lang.  After 
a  film  like  this,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  Bunuel  wants  to 
film  M.  G.  Lewis'  The  Monk. 
The  visuals  throughout  are  bril- 
liant, creating  a  highly  effective 
atmosphere  of  gloom  and  decad- 
ence. 

Tsai  Chin  is  Fu  Manchu's  daugh- 
ter again,  but  with  a  far  meatier 
role  than  any  previous.  Whether 
reading  oracles  in  a  brazier  or 
leading  an  expedition  of  murder- 
ous Dacoits,  she  lays  fair  claim 
to  being  the  Musidora  of  the  sev- 
enties. 

Christopher  Lee  is,  of  course, 
superb.  And  Richard  Greene  is 
remarkably  at  home  in  the  role 
of  Nayland  Smith. 

A  film  very  well  worth  seeing, 
even  if  you  have  to  wait  for  it 
to  come  to  the  Rialto. 
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Opus  -  it's  all  over 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Opus  coffee  house  suffered  the 
final  indignity  last  Saturday  night 
as  they  were  evicted  from  their 
location  on  Laurier  Avenue. 
Ownership  of  the  Baron  de  Boeuf 
changed  hands  Friday,  by  Satur- 
day Les  Tibbo  was  told  that  Opus 
had  to  be  moved  out  of  the  prem- 
ises, by  Sunday  Opus  was  gone. 

This  means  that  Opus  is  home- 
less and  apparently  there  will  be 
no  immediate  effort  to  re-open 
anywhere  else. 

It  is  too  bad  in  a  way.  because 
now  Ottawa's  only  true  coffeehouse 
with  good  entertainment  is  gone. 

Le  Hibou  if  more  of  a  concert 
hall. 

Opus  has  had  very  good  crowds 
this  past  week  too,  where  before 
attendance  was  threatening  its  re- 
maining open. 

It  seems  a  shame  that  in  a  city 
such  as  Ottawa,  where  few  music 
music  clubs  exist  to  begin  with, 
a  club  should  be  allowed  to  close, 
especially  a  club  that  brought  in 
such  musical  talents  as  Fox  Wat- 

Perfection 

DION;  LAURIE  RECORDS 


by  Art  Perry 


Remember  last  year  when  you 
just  heard  Dion  live  at  a  local 
coffeehouse,  and  were  so  com- 
pletely taken  in  by  his  flowing  easy 
style  that  you  blew  four  bucks  and 
bought  his  first  album. 
And  asyouplaced  your  diamond 
needle  down  on  the  glossy  vinyl 
disc  and  expected  to  hear  a  solo 
Dion  with  his  classical  guitar  runs 
in  accompaniment,  you  reeled  back 
aghast  as  cheap  gypsy  guitars  and 
highschool  brass  drowned  out  Dion's 
vocals.  But  fear  not,  dear  hearts, 
Dion  has  changed  labels  to  Warner 
Brothers.  And  what  a  change!  Now 
only  his  clean  vocal  track  mixing 
and  himself  on  classical  and  steel 
guitar.  In  a  conversation  with  Dion 
last  weekend,  he  told  me  that  this 
was  the  best  tiling  he's  done  -  a 
great  understatement.  Cuts  like 
Pink  Poney's  and  King  Con  Man 
show  his  personal  involvement  with 
his  music.  So  buy  this  album; 
I  can't  stress  the  perfection  of 
this  album  enough 


son.  Bill  Stevenson.  Bill  Hawkins 
and  numerous  others. 

Gary  Kaiser  from  Opus  says  it 
was  not  a  lack  of  capital  that 
caused  the  decision  to  stay  closed 
now.  but  rather  it  was  a  question 
of  deciding  whether  or  not  it  was 
worth  it  to  reopen. 

Rent  on  buildings  in  Ottawa  is 
high,  publicity  costs  are  high,  per- 
formers have  to  be  payed,  and  of 
course,  there  is  the  chance  of  a 


by  Mike  Giles 

The  Opus  coffeehouse  closed  last 
weekend  with  me  of  the  better 
entertainers  thty've  featured  for 
a  long  time. 

Fox  Watson  is  from  Mint  Hill, 
South  Carolina  and  his  show  is 
homey  and  down-to-earth.  Ont 
feels  as  relaxed  as  if  you  just 
happened  to  drop  in  at  his  home 
in  Carolina  and  everyone  just  sat 
around  on  the  front  porch  in  the 
Southern  sunshine  and  listened  to 
Fox  sing  a  few  songs  and  tell  a 
few  stories. 

His  informality  and  openness  sets 
his  audience  completely  at  ease 
and  they  become  more  receptive 
to  his  personal  songs.  He  is  cas- 
ual, and  an  all  round  entertainer, 
singer  and  musician  as  well  as  a 
stage  personality. 

Watson,  who  incidentally  bears  no 
relation  to  Doc  Watson,  sings  nat- 
urally and  freely,  restrained  only 
by  the  tenor  quality  of  his  voice. 

His  voice  goes  well  with  his 
guitar  and  he  shows  good  control 
in  his  own  personal  range.  He 
sings  with  a  soft,  quiet  quality 
that  comes  from  his  rich  Carolina 
accent. 

Fox  was  billed  as  a  banjoist.  but 
I  don't  believe  that  this  is  his 
strength. 

He  plays  the  5-string  banjo  well, 
using  a  drop-thumb  style,  also 
called  mountain  style  banjo.  He 
ripped  off  some  very  good  instru- 
mentals  but  1  don't  think  it  con- 
tained the  same  feeling  as  his  gui- 
tar work. 

Fox  is  very  sure  of  himself 
on  both  instruments,  but  his  gui- 
tar is  his  strength.  He  plays  some 
very  fine  finger -pi eking  that  is 
clear  and  together.  He  never  miss- 


poor  audience  turnout. 

You  can't  fight  it. 

Then  again  you  can  fight  it,  but 
it  probably  won't  do  you  any  good. 
Of  course  if  you  don't  even  have 
a  club,  you  don't  have  a  place  to 
fight  from.  So  Opus  can't  fight 
and  they  won't  attempt  to  fight. 

What  is  boils  down  to  is  that 
Opus  is  no  longer  in  existence 
and  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
drag. 


es  a  note  in  some  very  tine  runs. 
His  playing  style  is  Huid  and 
seemingly  free. 

That  is  to  say  it  flows  easily  to- 
gether. It  is  not  strained  or  harsh. 

Watson  is  definitely  an  ac- 
complished guitarist,  which  says  a 
lot  when  you  discover  he  is  only 
nineteen  years  old. 

He  is  obviously  well  rehearsed 
in  all  of  his  numbers,  and  he 
never  seemed  unsure  of  what  he 
was  playing. 

He  didn't  progress  in  his  blues 
or  throw  in  a  lot  of  instant  im- 
provisation. If  he  did.  he  did  it 
very  well  indeed,  for  his  songs 
are  flawless,  instrumentally. 

Most  of  his  tunes  are  original, 
but  he  did  one  Carolina  tune  called 
"Pan's  Pipe's  that  had  a  very 
strong  Scottish  flavor  to  it.  He 
explained  how  Southern  banjoists 
would  adapt  Scottish  tunes  to  ban- 
ja  picking,  and  he  adapted  it  to 
guitar. 

His  guitar  style  is  folk-blues  and 
at  times  almost  country.  It  is  easy 
and  quiet.  withadominantSouthern 
element.  I  lis  songs  contain  an 
intricate  guitar  framework  that 
provides  a  very  soft,  flowing  back- 
ground to  his  easy-flowing  and 
smooth  vocal. 

Fox  Watson  is  a  great  enter- 
tainer. He  is  sincere  and  pro- 
jects himself  to  his  audience.  He 
is  a  talented  guitarist  and  ban- 
joist  as  well  as  an  easy-to-listen 
to  singer.  He  is  a  professional, 
but  his  complete  informality  and 
casual  appearance  keep  him  "more 
on  a  personal  basis,  a  factor  that 
is  all  but  lost  in  mostperformers. 

1  very  much  enjoyed  sitting  Uicre 
on  his  front  porch  in  the  Carolina 
evening  sunshine,  relaxingand  lis- 
ten to  him. 


The  Theater  Workshop  of  Carleton's 
press  release  says  of  Life  Style. 
"While  described  as  a  comedv.  Life 
Style  does  not  lack  a  certain'tragic 
quality.  The  statement  is  Impression- 
istic, even  surreal,  rather  than  real- 
istic in  any  conventional  sense  of  the 
word.'  That  is  an  understatement  in 
the  truest  ironic  sense. 

Lifestyle  is  a  tour-de-force  of 
existential  drama,   reminiscient  of 
Sartre.  Beckett,  and  Ionesco.  written 
and  directed  by  Carleton  student 
William  Lane. 

Carleton's  entry  in  the  Canadian 
University  Drama  festival.  LiftStyle 
appears  today  at  12:45p.m.  Theatre  A 


books 


YEAR  OF  THE  QUIET  SUN;  IAN  \r)V, 
HOUSE  OF  A  NANS! '.  TORONTO;  $1  9')G 


by  Debbie  Young 


Among  the  collection  of  poets  in 
Anasi's  book  Ta  O,  Now  one  poet 
stood  out  as  a  man  to  expect 
"better  things  to  come  from": 
in  this,  the  first  collection  of 
his  poetry,  Ian  Young  lives  up 
to  the  blurbed  promises.  Year 
of  the  Quiet  Sun  is  just  that  - 
a  very  quiet,  subdued  book;  the 
poet  claims  that  it  "(quietly)  al- 
ters the  mind."  His  poetry  slides 
through  aspects  of  love,  com- 
munication, the  effects  of  time 
and  distance,  mutability,  death, 
loss,  the  general  ranges  of  human 
experience.  His  world  is  not  the 
ad-filled  clutch  and  catch-phrase 
one;  it  tends  to  leave  its  own 
indefinable  taste  in  the  mouth. 
Not  that  the  book  lacks  power; 
it  is  loaded  with  depth  charges: 
in  "The  Year  of  the  Quiet  Sun" 
he  begins  with  a  soft  picture  of 
his  search  for  a  person,  lover, 
friend;  the  poem  ends  with  the 
implication  offending  the  person  - 
"And,  good  and  evil  knowing,/ 
I  shall  come  to  you/(my  seven 
senses)/wide  -  eyed/blood- 
throated/running."  This  sudden 
submerging  into  a  deeper,  dark- 
er vision  is  present  in  almost 
all  of  the  poems. 
Some  of  the  poems,  are  obvi- 
ous, simplistic  or  on  subjects 
just  too  worked  over  by  previous 
authors:  "Any  Man's  History" 
cannot  compete  against  ".\p  Man 
is  An  Island",  (Donne),  yet  the 
poem  invites  the  comparison.  In 
the  main, Ian  Young'spoetryavoids 
easy  classifications;  there  is  an 
undercurrent  of  irony  present  in 
many  of  them  that  saves  them 
from  over-simplicity;  others  are 
made  real  through  the  calm  ac- 
ceptance of  what  goes  on  around 
them  coupled  with  a  refusal  to 
embellish  them.  There  are  poems 
of  highly  evocative  imagery: 
"Colours  in  Rain"  does  not  de- 
scribe a  situation,  but  delineates 
the  periphery  of  the  "experience" 
or  insight:  it  is  a  very  open- 
ended  poem.  "Elephants  From  The 
Sea",  which  describes  a  row  of 
.jade  elephants  in  a  Yonge  Street 
shop  is  so  immediate  that  one  al- 
most smells  the  rain  of  forests 
and  jungles. 

Two  of  the  best  poems  on  fate 
and  the  human  condition  in  gen- 
eral seem  to  me  to  be  "The 
Hooves",  and  "The  Mutes",  The 
surrealistic  imagery  of  hooves 
trotting  through  one's  days  has 
a  nightmarish  quality  about  it; 
and  leads  to  an  appropriately  laden 
ending  -  the  visions  of  hooves 
haunt  the  author,  the  blood  rings 
"rings  in  your  head  and/runs  you 
down  ...  and  you  know  that 
next/the  hooves/will  be  travelling 
over  you  .  .  ."  "The  Mutes" 
have  lost  their  language,  commun- 
icate like  trees,  with  gestures, 


DESPERATELY  NEEDED! 

'The  Psychology  of  Perception 
by  Dember 

Holy,  Rinehart&  Winston,  pub 
WILL  PAY  TOP  PRICE1 
call  232-3810  (Fran  or  Carol) 


uplifted  arms,  eyes,  hand' 
lose,  but  they  win,  their 
often  "consecrated  by  , 


ness".   It    is   hard  to 


Pick 


just  a  few  as  "the  best",  - 
People  Waiting  in  a  Pizza  ^  , 
is  something  everyone  kn* 
"The  Hunter  is  A  Clean  SbS 
ist"  with  its  conclusion  I/Who 
hunter /hunted /and  long  sharps, 
is  a  vision  that  sees  the  mil 
plicity  of  the  hunting  game-  n 
no  good  being  in  someone's  'tV-. 
nightmare'  is  a  question  about  * 
people  are  when  they're  asle, 
unable  to  be  influenced  or 
seen. 

The  majority  of  his  poems  ar 
love  poems,  and  theseareoftenth 
best.  From  the  first  encoum-. 
Public  Transport.  A  Boy,  a  pai 
of  Hands  when  he  realises  that  he*f 
have  to  come  to  terms/with  th0Se 
hands."  (Poem)  is  delicate,  "u] 
Skull",  skilled  in  its  effect("iateJ 
I  half  expected  it/to  peel  off/ 1 
my  mouth.")  Moods  of  sadnes- 
are  only  hinted  at,  the  poems  a 
washes  in  subtle  colours;  beauty 
love,  the  urge  for  self-destruction 
are  all  considered  with  a  pre. 
cision  and  compassion, 

Ian   Young's  poetry  is  quiet  a., 
powerful,  Hemakesnovalue judge; 
ments,  he  presents  situations,; 
lowing  the  reader  to  draw\ 
what  he  will;  most  of  the  poei 
are  open-ended;  mostof  themgn.. 
around  a  central  experience,  [ 
Young  is  not  a  great  poet,  but  h 
is  good;  he's  real,  far  mores, 
than  many  of  the  poets  who  cannot 
make  an  incident  belong  to  any. 
body's  humanness.  For  Si. 95,  «ir: 
can  lose? 
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FIRST  *.0  COPIES  OF 
AN  ORIGINAL 


HTH  OR  MORE  COPIES 
OF  THE  SAME  ORIGIN  A 
PLUS  FEDERAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  SALES  TAX1 

For  further  Information  contact: 
JERRY  BERGERON 
1678AMerivale  Rood  224-9095 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  Univers 

Today  unci  Saturday 

"CASTLE  KEEP" 

-  Bui t  Lancaster 

3  INTO  2  WON'T  GO' 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIOE 
234-3403 


-  Rod  Steigei 


MONDAY  -  'Best  Fore,gn  Picture  of  the  Year' 

"CLOSELY  WATCHED  TRAINS' 
ALSO  "THE  RAIN  PEOPLE" 
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fairy  feet 

Mankind's  long  search  for  a  last- 
ing relief  from  boredom  has  led 
to  many  bizarre  experiments, 
ranging  from  homosexual  foot  fe- 
tishism to  teddy-bear  hangups. 
None  of  these  experiments  was 
really  satisfying  on  a  long  term 
basis  however.  Even  a  homosexual 
foot  fetishist  (left  or  right)  must 
eventually  come  to  the  realization 
that,  bluntly,  feet  stink:  the  teddy- 
bear  enthusiast,  too,  gets  tired  of 
a  mere  lump  of  musty  fake  fur. 


-museums,  lyres 


Visual  art,  music,  religion,  sci- 
ence, philosophy,  psychology,  even 
ditch  digging  has  failed  in  the 
ultimate  sense  -  boredom  eventu- 
ally sets  in  with  even  the  most 
fanatic,  frantic  seeker  of  excite- 
ment and  stimulation.  The  visual 
arts  have  succumbed  to  museums 
where  "infinity  goes  up  on  trial" 
(Dylan)  to  the  mutual  boredom  of 
artists  and  viewers.  Orpheus'  lyre 
has  degenerated  into  a  factory 
made  technological  plaything.  Re- 
ligion has  become  a  petty,  hassle 
between  those  who  insist  that  God 
is  dead  and  those  proclaiming  that 
he  is  alive. 


.  .  .  rats,  and  sweat 


wno  cares'.'  Alter  centuries  of 
being  able  to  delight  in  accidents 
and  freak  happenings,  man  is  told 
by  scientists  that  all  is  basically 
orderly  -  that  the  universe  is  really 
a  gigantic  system.  Nothing  is  left 
to  chance.  Philosophers  even  at- 
tempt to  put  order  into  that  ul- 
timate chaos  -  human  thought. 
Psychologists  have  bored  rats  to 
tears  for  decades.  Ditch  diggers 
have  become  the  most  boring  phen- 
omenon! of  all  -  sweaty  summer 
students  on  their  job  which  en- 
ables them  to  study  the  arts  and 

sciences  .  . . 


doctor  of  navigation  spills  beans 

Personally  I  must  admit  that  I 
had  never  realized  any  of  the 
above  failures  until  recently, 
mainly  because  I  have  never  been 
bored,  having  never  concerned  my- 
self with  visual  arts,  music,  re- 
ligion, science,  philosophy,  psy- 
chology, or  ditch  digging.  The 
key  to  my  escape  from  boredom 
is  a  long-standing  secret  tra- 
dition, which  was  a  closely  guard- 
ed secret  until  whatisknown  among 
us  as  the  catastrophe  occurred. 
An  exclusive  interview  with  Dr. 
Bettiger  in  the  April  1,  '69  issue 

of  the  Shillelagh  included  a 
fable  which  he  had  leamt  only 
too  well  at  a  secret  meeting  many 
years  ago.  His  version  of  it  went 
as  follows: 


HOLY  FELICITY 


story  by 


KATHY  GEUER 


earnest  holologist  examines  catch 


fable 

"1  recall  an  ancient  Mongolian 
proverb  or  legend  where  King 
Whatsit  says  to  his  son  X,  'And 
lo!  we  will  go  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain  and  I  will  teach  you 
the  meaning  of  life,'  And  the  king 
and  his  son  climbed  the  mountain 
for  days  and  days.  And  when  they 
got  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
King  looked  at  his  son  and  said, 
*Lo,  we  will  now  demonstrate  the 
meaning  of  human  existence,'  and 
he  took  out  of  his  blanket  a  jewel 
st  udded  silver  spade  and  he  said 
to  his  son,  'Dig  me  a  hole*.  The 
son  travailled  for  forty  days  and 
forty  nights  and  then  the  King 
said  to  his  son,  'And  lo,  dig  me 
a  hole  beside  this  hole,'  And  the 
son  dug  with  the  silver  spade 
another  hole  juxtaposed  to  the 
first  hole  and  the  King  said  to 
his  son,  'And  lo,  what  have  we 
now?1  and  the  son  said,  'We  have 
two  holes  touching  each  other.' 
But  the  father  said  to  his  son, 
'no,  no,  no,  my  son,  we  have 
only  ONE  hole*," 


photos  by 


holologists  ponder  fate  of  encroaching  collection 
(upper  right  hand  corner) 


the  ultimate  solution 

All  this  talk  of  holes  led  the 
generally  bored  public  to  much 
speculation;  the  type  of  specu- 
lation which  has  led  me  to  make 
this  final  confession.  I  know  the 
ultimate  solution  to  boredom,  n 
is  composed  of  all  the  elements 
which  I  spoke  of  earlier  but  ft 
includes  none  of  their  imperfec- 
tions. In  addition,  the  solution  is 
also  composed  of  other  factors . 
such  as  playfulness,  the  art  of  the 
pun,  curiosity  and  other  typicallv 
human  traits. 


holology? 


The  solution  of  course  is  ground- 
ed in  the  delicate  past-time  of 
hole-collecting. 

The  pursuit  of  holes  is  properly 
called  holology;  the  pursuer  is  a 
holologist.  Unknown  to  most,  some 
favoured  humans  belong  to  a  (once) 
secret  holology  society.  It  had  been 
kept  a  secret  due  to  thehigh  degree 
of  sophistication  necessary  to  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  what 
we  call  "The  Past-Time,"  Mem- 
bers dedicate  their  full  and  happy 
lives  to  the  pursuit  of  holes  -  of 
all  sizes,  shapes  and  functions. 
Throughout  the  centuries,  the  rea- 
lization has  slowly  dawned  upon 
us  holologists  -  we  are  fulfilling 
the  most  important  function  of  all 
time. 


spiritual  doughnuts 


We  have  developed  a  most  ef- 
fective  methodology:  holes  may 
now  be  extracted  without  difficulty 
from  any  conceivable  solid.  My 
particular  favourites  are  a  portion 
of  the  hole  which  was  ripped  into 
the  side  of  the  Titanic;  and  the  very 
first  doughnut  hole  which  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure.  I  keep 
my  entire  collection  of  holes 
(secular,  profane,  fleshly  or  of  the 
spirit)  in  my  largest  hole  -  ^ 
once  infamous  Black  Hole  of  Cal- 
cutta. 


fiery  felicity 


Our  careful  research  and  mellC, 
ulous  retention  of  data  on  holes  ha 
been  spectacularly  exciting;  f°ris( 
have  begun  to  understand  t"3. 
without  holes,  all  existence  W»» 
immediately  cease.  Our  motto1' 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  the  tit" 
has  come  for  its  universal  a(jl*.r 
tion:  KILL  SPACE  -  STAMP  0\ 
BOREDOM.  In  Pere  Teilhard  d 
Chardin's  words,  lack  of  "olJs 
(brought  about  by  our  assid"0 
collecting)  would  result  in.'", 
"fiery  felicity  of  everlasti"J 
beauty."  That  is,  complete  a" 
lasting  freedom  from  boredom ' 
us  all.  And  what  else,  in  the  na"1. 
of  all  that  is  holy,  could  we  ^ 
for? 


For 

earl 
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Pyschology  and  Boredom 
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by  Dick  Nolan 

T  groups,  sensitivity  training, 
icounter  groups  -  everyday  we 
s  and  hear  more  about  them, 
te  now  have  movies  like  "Bob 
tid  Carol  and  Ted  and  Alice", 
ut  what's  it  all  a  sign  of?  What 
they  mean  for  me  and  you  in 
ur  society? 

For  the  first  time  people  are 
»king  at  society  and  realizing 
at  we  are  becoming  dulled  in 
arly  everyway  but  intellectually. 
it  truly  human  potentials  are 
etng  ignored. 

William  Joyce  once  estimated  that 
ie  healthy  human  being  is  func- 
onlng  at  less  than  10%  of  his 
opacity.  But  behavourial  scien- 
s  for  a  long  time  have  been 
nable  to  accept  this  view.  Today 
^1  known  scientists  such  as  Ab- 
Jham  Maslow,  Margaret  Meade, 
ardner  Murphy  and  Carl  Rogers 
ceept  that  man  is  using  a  very 
^all  fraction  of  his  capacities. 
We  know  for  example  man's  sense 
smell  is  highly  developed.  How- 
Ver  in  the  average  man  this  is 
•^Pressed,  Some  connisseurs  of 


wine  can  tell  from  its  bouquet 
not  only  the  type  of  grape  but  the 
vineyard  and  the  vintage  year. 
When  we  were  younger  we  could 
smell  the  strange  difference  after 
a  thunderstorm  but  today  pollution 
has  spoiled  that. 

This  dullness  has  pervaded  our 
senses  in  other  capacities  includ- 
ing visual,  kinesthetic  and  tac- 
tile abilities.  We  perceive  our- 
selves less  clearly  and  as  a  result 
we  use  our  dulled  senses  to  close 
ourselves  off  from  both  ourphysi- 
cal  and  intra-personal  environ- 
ment. 

Today  we  are  also  dulled  in  our 
perception  of  how  other  people 
feel  and  we  are  being  persistently 
shut  off  to  an  awareness  of  our 
own  feelings. 

Unrealized  potentials  havearisen 
in  emergency  situations  in  which 
mothers  of  children  have  been 
known  to  lift  a  car  weighing  over 
2000  pounds.  Under  hypnosis  a 
previously  suspect  area  of  study, 
people's  hidden  potentials  are  be- 
ing continually  brought  out.  Here 


changes  are  induced  by  the  subject, 
utilizing  his  belief  structure  with 
the  hyponotist  operating  as  an 
(enabler)  making  it  possible  for 
the  subject  to  bring  forth  his  true 
abilities. 

Most  recent  studies  in  creativity 
have  shown  almost  overwhelming- 
ly that  our  potentialities  are  being 
limited.  These  studies  indicatethat 
much  in  our  educational  systems 
including  conformity  p  res  sures 
exerted  by  teachers,  emphasis  on 
memory  development  and  rote 
learning  plus  the  overcrowding  of 
classrooms  tends  to  militate 
against  the  development  of  cre- 
ativity. 

Even  our  society  itself  tends  to 
be  pathologically  and  negatively 
oriented.  Part  of  this  can  be  seen 
in  our  overemphasis  on  violence 
and  perversion  in  our  news  media. 
Consistent  and  repeated  emphasis 
on  bad  news  not  only  creates 
anxiety  and  tension  but  instills 
a  belief  that  there  is  little  ex- 
cept violence,  disaster  and  may- 
hem in  the  surrounding  en  v  iron - 


Interest  bores  me  and  other  things 
like: 

Girls  that  talk  with  British 
accents 

pseudo-intellectuals  who  solve 
the  world's  problems 
Thursday  night  at  the  Rendezvous 
people  with  ambition  to  get  ahead 
a  Sunday  dinner  with  the  family 
the  wit  of  Brian  Smith 
T.V. 

little  old  drunks  in  the  Texas 
Biafra,  pollution  and  the  war  in 
Vietnam 

bleeding  heart  animal  lovers  who 
get  worked  up  over  baby  seals 
and  dogs 

sweet  assed  smilers  like  Doris 
Day  and  Debbie  Reynolds 

jewish  humour 

a  conversation  with  two  cool 
people 
thinking 

talking  about  the  weather 
expressions  like:  o  wow  -  spaced 
out  -  what  a  bummer  -  too  freaky 
four  letter  words 
radicals  right  left  or  wrong 
washing  dishes 


hockey,  television,  movie 
premieres,  commerce  majors, 
commerce  majors'  girlfriends, 
robert  wise  movies,  glenn  yar- 
borough,  banks,  Ottawa  winter 
carnival,  ingmar  bergman, 
communist  party  parties,  andy 
warhol,  jsa  movies,  anybody 
who  boycotts  California  grapes 
and  buys  south  african  ones 
instead,  arguments  that  the  ills 
of  sixteenth  century  capitalism 
can  be  solved  by  nineteenth 
century  socialism,  bob  hope, 
oscar  night,  goldfish,  bosley 
crowther,  Japanese  horror 
movies,  wordsworth,  dedica- 
tions, opening  ceremonies,  in- 
dustry-sponsored art  exhibi- 
tions, hansard,  animal  dances, 
meaningless  columns. 


by  Larry  Sullivan 


food  in  greasy  spoons 

people  who  go  on  diets  and  com- 
plain about  it 

filling  out  questionnaires  and  ap- 
plication forms 

anyone  who  talks  about  John  and 
Bobby  Kennedy  as  being  great  men 

the  education  process 

newfie  jokes 

writing  essays  over  2000  words 
warm  milk 

anyone  who  drinks  only  one  beer 
cliches 
■aving  face 
Charlotte  Whit  ton 
artists  who  talk  a  lot  but  pro- 
duce nothing 
hypochondriacs 

an  objective  view  on  anything 
people  who  fail  to  back  up  their 

views   with  imperical  objective 

evidence 
two  queens  (i.e.)  homosexual  foot 

fetishes 
continual  bitchers 
parties  at  Dion  McGraths 
hitch-hiking  outside  of  WAWA 
the  in  thing 
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ment.  The  world  is  increasingly 
perceived  as  a  threat  while  the 
viewer  becomes  anxious  that  vio- 
lence and  mayhem  may  be  perpetu- 
ated on  himself  from  somewhere 
out  in  the  strange  and  unpredict- 
able environment.  There  slowly 
grows  a  conviction  that  it  is  safer 
to  withdraw  from  such  a  world 
and  to  isolate  himself  from  its 
struggles  whileletting  others  make 
to  withdraw  from  such  a  world 
and  to  isolate  himself  from  its 
struggles  whilelettingothersmake 
decisions  and   become  involved. 

But  today  more  and  more  people 
are  becoming  aware  of  this  funda- 
mental isolation  and  dullness.  For 
the  firs  time  man  is  aware  that 
it  is  not  a  necessary  tragedy 
of  life,  that  he  does  not  have 
to  live  out  his  days  in  this  fashion. 

So  we  are  seeking  out  with  great 
determination  and  inventiveness 
ways  of  modifying  this  existential 
loneliness.  That  is  why  these  in- 
tensive group  experiences  are 
probably  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant social  inventions  of  the  cen- 


tury. By  this  sharing  of  experie- 
ence  great  new  doors  will  open 
up  to  the  individual.  There  will 
be  more  awareness  of  whatisgoing 
on  within  the  person,  an  open- 
ness to  all  of  one's  experiences. 
"The  sensory  input  of  sound  and 
taste  and  hearing  and  sight,  the 
richness  of  kaleidoscopically 
changing  ideas  and  concepts,  the 
wealth  of  feelings  -  positive  ne- 
gative and  ambivalent,  intense  and 
moderate  -  towards  oneself  and 
other." 

As  Carl  Rogers  points  out  "we 
will  be  experimenting  with  the 
new  idea  of  what  man  will  become, 
a  model  very  sharply  different 
of  the  historical  view  of  man  as 
a  creature  playing  various  ap- 
propriate roles. 

We  seem  to  be  aiming  for  a 
new  reality  in  relationships,  a 
new  openness  in  communication, 
a  love  for  each  other  that  grows 
not  out  of  a  romantic  blindness, 
but  out  of  a  pr  ofound  respect 
which  is  nearly  always  engender- 
ed by  reality  in  relationships. 


Things  Bore  Me 
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the  myth  of  the  sabre  horned  rhino 


by  Keith  Martin 


The  entire  spectrum  of  human  de- 
velopment, both  with  regard  to  its 
accomplishments  and  its  failures 
has  had  one  unifying  principle 
which  underlies  its  activity.  That 
principle  is  the  escape  from  bore- 
dom, or  rather  the  attempt  to  do 
so.  This  may  come  as  a  severe 
blow  to  those  who  consider  thehis- 
tory  of  mankind  to  be  one  of  a 
series  of  positive  achievements. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  true.  Man  has 
not  striven  to  be  free  to  do,  to  act 
and  to  be,  but  rather  he  has  at- 
tempted to  be  free  from.  Man  is 
an  escapist. 


evolutionary  fervor 


Physical  anthropologists  such  as 
Leakey  have  made  the  claim  that 
man's  beginnings  are  closely  con- 
nected to  the  australopithecines  - 
the  first  known  meat  eaters  of  the 
primate  world.  Anthropologists 
argue  about  the  cause  which  had 
as  its  result  a  carnivore.  We  hear 
aguments  of  environmental  change 
and  of  genetic  alterations.  As  usu- 
al, the  answer  has  been  supplied 
by  the  artist.  In  2001:  A  Space 
Odyssey,  Stanley  Kubrick  points 
out  that  before  theape  man  became 
a  killer  and  the  c real ivej inventor 
of  the  weapon,  he  was  confronted 
by  the  monolith.  It  would  appear 
that  the  imagination  needed  stim- 
ulation. Picture  the  scene  if  you 
will:  A  couple  of  apes  are  sitting 
around  picking  bugsoff  oneanother 
and  occasionally  munching  on  a 
bush.  (cf.  Bill  Cosby)  They  figure 
it's  getting  to  be  a  drag,  but  they 
can't  do  too  much  about  it.  Next 
morning,  the  sun  rises  and  there 
in  front  of  them  is  a  highly  pol- 
ished geometric  monolith.  This 
is  interesting.  They  are  no  longer 
bored.  Never  before  have  they  not 
been  bored.  The  ensuing  excite- 
ment gives  rise  to  the  discovery 
of  the  weapon,  the  thrill  of  the 
kill,  and  eventually  to  the  savour- 
ing of  the  taste  of  warm  blood. 
Evolution  takes  a  major  step  side- 
ways and  heads  off  in  a  new  vec- 
tor.  Why?  To  escape  boredom. 


art  as  a  con 


If  we  analyse  the  above  state- 
ment carefully,  we  can  quite  easily 
posit  that  human  existence  from 
that  point  onward  has  been  a  mere 
complexification  of  said  phenom- 
enon. However,  it  is  possible  that 
this  complexification  has  result- 
ed in  one  gigantic  "fuck-up".  Per- 
haps, instead  of  escaping  from 
boredom  we  should,  like  the  pro- 
verbial Chinese  peasant,  learn  to 
use  it  constructively. 

Let  us  return  to  our  historical 
analysis  in  order  to  justify  the 
argument. 

As  we  know,  the  course  of  evo- 
lution soon  happened  upon  Ne- 
anderthal man.  The  famous  Las- 
caux  cave  paintings  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  interest  for 
both  the  cultural  and  physical  an- 
thropologist. What  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  countless  studies 
of  the  paintings  has  been  the  basic 
motive  for  the  artwork. 

Many  would  have  us  believe  that 
man  has  an  innate  urge  to  be 
creative  and  to  build.  This  is 
rubbish.  What  ts  in  fact  innate 
to  mankind  is  his  sense  of  bore- 
dom. 


Developing  man  had  been  bashing 
things  on  the  head,  killing  and 
eating  meat  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred thousand  years.  Aside  from 
a  few  variations  in  tactics,  not 
much  had  changed.  Evolution  it- 
self was  still  hung  up  on  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  theme.  Here 
again  we  have  a  clear  picture  of 
the  situation.  Primitive  man  was 
divided  into  two  equally  bored 
groups:  those  tired  of  the  same 
gig  of  hunting  every  day,  and  those 
too  weak  to  hunt.  One  of  the 
small,  weak  Neanderthals  gets  an 
idea.  While  bored,  he  doodles  in 
the  sand  and  draws,  quite  by  ac- 
cident, a  sabre-horned  rhino.  He 
thinks!  He  figures  that  if  he  can 
draw  some  exciting  pictures  of 
hunting  he  can  fill  up  his  own 
ti  me,  plus  give  the  hunters  a  more 
interesting  aspect  to  the  hunt.  By 
playing  on  boredom  and  vanity,  the 
weak  man  had  now  learned  to  sur- 
vive. Artistic  expression  has  its 
beginnings  in  the  mind  of  a  bored 
Neanderthal.  Cultural  evolution 
takes  another  sideways  step. 


anti 


The  first  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
culminated  with  Moses  leading  his 
people  to  the  Promised  Land,  A 
brief  analysis  of  this  famous  Bib- 
lical episode  reveals  boredom  as 
an  underlying  principle  and  shows 
how  a  continually  complexifying 
situation  results  in  both  a  more 
complexified  form  of  boredom  and 
a  more  complexified  escape.  The 
Egyptians  quickly  came  to  the 
realization  that  Weber's  Pro- 
testant ethic  was  not  all  that  West- 
ern man  said  it  was.  (Have  you 
ever  met  an  Egyptian  Calvinist?) 
They  knew  that  work  would  be 
much  more  interesting  if  some- 
one else  was  doing  it.  Enter:  young 
Israeli  sucker  but  not  for  too 
long.  The  landscape  was  of  a  bar- 
ren nature  and  not  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  in  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder. Our  developing  artist,  with 
the  help  of  geometric  and  archi- 
tectural principles,  had  the  so- 
lution -  artifacts.  Hence,  the  py- 
ramids. The  Israelis  proved  to  be 
a  lucrative  source  of  slavelabour. 
The  problem  was,  however,  that 
the  Israelis  found  their  lot  in  life 
to  be  quite  boring,  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  Egyptian  slavemas- 
ters  found  that  watching  work  day  in 
and  day  out  proved  to  be  a  rather 
dull  experience  after  a  few  years. 
Moses  quickly  figures  all  this  out. 
He  told  his  people  that  it  was 
a  race  to  the  finish  line,  if  they 
could  bore  the  Egyptians  enough 
they  would  be  able  to  escape  while 
the  Arab  masters  slept.  As  we 
know,  this  is  exactly  what 
happened. 

An  interesting  footnote  to  the 
above  is  the  ten  commandments. 
Walking  around  on  a  desert  for 
forty  years  withthe  Egyptian  horde 
hot  on  your  heels  got  tobea  rather 
alienating  experience.  Hence,  the 
Jewish  people  started  playing 
around  with  a  golden  calf  just  to 
do  something  different.  God  was 
getting  pretty  bored  watching  his 
people  screw  things  up  again,  so 


he  phoned  up  Moses  and  laid  the 
big  ten  on  the  big  M,  Moses  got 
back  and  told  the  people  to  shape 
up  or  ship  out.  Here  we  see  that 
the  entire  Judaeo-Christian  ethic 
has  stemmed  from  a  boring  situ- 
ation. Hie  ironic  point  about  the 
big  ten  is  that  they  make  doing 
what  they  forbid  much  more  in- 
teresting and  thus  help  toalleviate 
boredom. 


tricky  hebe 


The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees 
were  winning  the  show  now.  These 
guys  had  a  list  of  rules  like  you 
wouldn't  believe.  One  particular 
Hebrew  got  pretty  uptight  and  de- 
cided that  it  was  timefora  change. 
His  name:  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
Christ,  Jesus  knew  he  had  to  at- 
tract interest.  To  an  already  bor- 
ed and  once  again  captive  people, 
this  was  no  problem,  A  simple 
analysis  of  Old  Testament  myth- 
ology, combined  withtherumourof 
a  virgin  birth,  combined  with  a 
few  miracles,  and  you're  up  there 
with  the  best  of  them.  But  Jesus 
had  a  new  concept  upon  which 
Christianity  was  based  -  "Turn 
the  other  cheek."  Quite  a  switch 
from  our  original  australopithe- 
cine  -  this  philosophy  helped  to 
alleviate  Roman  boredom.  "Feed 
them  to  the  lions"  became  a  slo- 
gan and  a  source  of  amusement  to 
the  Roman  people.  But  the 
Christians  fooled  them  by  boring 
them.  They  did  not  fight  back. 
They  just  quietlv  made  the  trans- 
ition from  human  being  to  diges- 
tive juice  for  lion  innards. 


For  a  few  hundred  years  Chris- 
tianity was  enthusiastically  in- 
volved in  pacifism.  But  evolution 
could  not  be  denied.  The  old  aus- 
tral op  ethec  in  e  blood  lust  still  re- 
mained at  a  subliminal  level.  In 
short,  pacifism  worked  but  people 
got  bored  beating  up  on  guys  who 
wouldn't  fight  back,  therefore  they 
stopped.  Thus  Christians  had  to 
forgo  their  masochistic  principles 
due  to  a  lack  of  interest. 

What  they  needed  was  a  method 
to  get  people  to  attack  them.  Thus 
a  radical  change  in  Christian  phil- 
osophy was  started.  Some  pope 
came  up  with  a  great  idea  and  I 
quote  "From  this  day  forward 
Christian  peoples  will  now  accept 
as  not  only  morally  justified,  but 
as  also  obligatory  the  concept  of 
justifiable  warfare." 

Christianity  had  a  new  lease  on 
life.  They  were  immediately  at- 
tacked and  had  the  time  of  their 
lives  beating  the  shit  out  of  every- 
body who  dared  take  them  on 

Thisprovided  excitementfor 
years,  however  Christianity  blew 
it  again.  They  were  too  efficient. 
They  always  won.  Therefore  no- 
body attacked  them. 


The  average  Christian  was  ali- 
enated from  his  tradition  and  his 
cultural  patterns  -  this  gave  rise 
to  the  third  radical  development  in 
Christian  philosophy. 

The  people  of  Jesus  gaye  up  on 
pacifism,  nobody  would  attack  them 
with  their  policy  of  justifiable 
warfare.  The  third  step  was  the 
logical  development  of  an  im- 
perialism known  as  the  crusades. 

Killing  heathens  was  a  hell  of  a 
lot  more  interesting  than  self  de- 
fence. Boredom  we  can  see  was  the 
chief  factor  involved  in  the  per- 
version of  Christianity. 
Mankind  had  reverted  back  to  the 
minute  touch  of  aushabopetecanus 
which  lurks  deep  in  the  soul  of 
every  one  of  us. 


spinning  jennies 


It  does  not  take  a  great  deal 
of  extrapolating  to  see  that  Viet 
nam,  Korea  et  al  are  basicau" 
conflicts  which  try  to  solve  m 
problem  of  boredom.  Shades  Qf 
that  old  man  ape  carnivore. 


seven  days 


As  a  final  proof  to  boredom  a* 
complexifying  everytime  that  man 
tries  to  escape  from  it  we  need 
only  to  look  at  the  mass  media 

Vietnam  becomes  a  verypoliticaj 
issue  about  which  many  people 
are  interested.  Newspapers,  radio 
and  television  throw  it  at  us  time 
and  time  again  until  we  do  riot 
simply  give  a  damn.  The  mere 
mention  of  Vietnam  brings  a  yawn 
to  our  minds.  Even  color  glossy 
pictures  of  My  Lai  are  of  fleeting 
interest. 


The  industrial  revolution  is  per- 
haps the  most  singularly  dramatic 
event  in  human  history.  Western 
man,  (at  least  an  elite  section  of 
him)  finally  came  to  the  same 
realization  that  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians had  arrived  at  centuries 
earlier.  The  protestant  ethic  was 
a  bummer.  He  had  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  realizing  that  slaves 
tended  to  split  wheneverthey could 
(or  worse)  and  therefore  invented 
machines  to  do  his  work  and  inad- 
vertently became  a  slave  to  one- 
dimensional  technological  reality, 

A  bored  western  man  put  his 
creative  mind  to  work  and  fascin- 
ated himself  with  discovering  new 
and  better  ways  to  avoid  work. 
This  created  a  twofold  problem 
which  later  gave  rise  to  hundreds 
of  offshoot  problems  and  solutions. 
For  all  the  work  avoided  by  ma- 
chines an  equal  amount  was  cre- 
ated. For  example  if  you  have  a 
lot  of  machines  making  cotton  you 
need  a  place  to  put  them.  Thus 
you  need  a  building.  The  end  re- 
sult is  that  you  have  to  build 
machines  to  build  your  building. 

The  masses  of  people  became 
employed  in  factories.  Theowners 
and  builders  had  eliminated  work 
for  themselves  and  were  bored 
because  they  had  nothing  to  do 
in  their  spare  time,  excepting  of 
course  fox  hunting. 

They  quickly  filled  this  time  by 
devising  new  and  better  ways  to 
exploit  the  masses.  In  a  nutshell 
we  have  seen  that  boredom  di- 
rectly resulted  in  'the  rise  of 
capitalism,  industrialism  and  a 
new  type  of  slavery  later  to  be 
referred  to  as  industrial  technol- 
ogy. 


bourgeois  pig 


Karl  Marx  and  his  bourgeois 
lackey  Engels  reacted  toftlthycap- 
italism  and  came  up  with  a  so- 
lution knownas  communism.  West- 
ern capitalism's  main  criticismof 
communism  since,  is  that  It  is  a 
very  uninteresting  system  to  live 
under. 

Without  delving  Into  a  lot  of 
philosophical  bull sh it  about 
Hegel's  dialectic,  Feuerbach's  in- 
version and  Marx's  application  It 
is  easy  to  see  that  boredom  was 
the  root  cause  of  the  communist 
Philosophy  and  as  a  result  Is  the 
basis  for  socialism  in  the  world 
today. 


The  mass  media  is  the  cleverest 
of  all  tools  of  the  technocrat.  K 
assumes  you  are  bored  and  in- 
capable of  entertaining  yourself. 
Therefore  it  entertains  you.  But 
not  of  too  high  a  quality  for  there 
is  always  the  ever  present  danger 
that  your  imagination  niay  be  stim- 
ulated and  you  won't  need  them. 

The  dominant  philosophy  of  the 
man  behind  the  scenes  is  to  k-~" 

us  bored  but  not  at  a  dangerous 
level.  A  kind  of  substance  level 
so  to  speak.  They  feed  us  I 
good  old  australopuhecine  violence 
and  blood,  and  we  sit  there  gluw 
to  our  t.v.  sets  sucking  it  aUJjj 
completely  bored  and  alienar 
from  ourselves. 

We  have  demonstrated  boredom 
as  a  basis  for  all  reality;  how- 


ever the  question  remains: 
is  to  be  done?  The  answer^ 
simple  if  I  may  paraphrase 
notable  Dr.  L.  L.  D.Bettiger» 
the  Berne  School  of  Navigate 
who  saw  that:  M 
"Original  man  realized  «  «£| 
he  said  that,  'God  life  is  ^ 

Original  man  divided,  as  5 
batch  went  east  and  one •■  ^ 
west.  The  eastern  batch  trtw 
eliminate  boredom  by  elim"1  ^ 
reality  which  was  boring-  \, 
western  batch  developed  ^ 
and  bear  it  attitude.  HeT e 
have  it  .  the  big  dichotomy-  ^ 
cop  out  of  the  east  versus \ 
grin  and  bear  it  of  the 

The  conflict  in  our  2°tn.^ 
tury  world  between  east  ano  ^ 
is  basically  concerned  J*  & 
methodology  of  the  allevia^ 
boredom.  .  (tigfi 

What  we,  you  and  L  my  «J  $ 
must  do  is  revert  back 


What 


start  of  original  man. 
Return  to  a  state  of 


boredom.  We  must  accept  ^ 
dom  as  the  natural  state  ^  ^ 
and  use  it  so  that  mar 
live  in  peace  and  love. 


It  may  not  be  very  (J 
but  we  would  be  a  lot  sai«  ^ 
ting  around  picking  bugs  ^ 
another  and  looking  t°r 
bush  to  eat. 
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Boredom  key  to  unification 

by  Gerry  Neary 


There  is  nothing  wrc  tadecent 
or  immoral  about  stud.  redom. 
If  people  are  bored  it  is  probably 
because  they  are  not  really  upset 
with  the  way  things  are  going.  And 
if  the  people  are  satisfied  and  the 
wheels  are  turning  without  squeak- 
ing too  much,  that  is  fine  in  my 
books. 

Some  tune  ago  I  saw  a  cartoon  in 
a  college  newspaper.  It  showed  two 
students  lazily  stretched  out  on  a 
quad.  One  chap  reading  the  head- 
lines of  the  college  newspaper  and 
bemoaning  the  fact  that  somebody 
wanted  to  spur  the  students  into 
greater  activity  and  involvement. 

'Actually  they  shouldn't  mess 
around  with  boredom,"  he  sighed. 

'It's  the  only  unifying  force  around 
this  university." 

I  agree.  We  shouldn't  mess  around 
with  boredom. 

In  fact  I'll  go  one  further  and 
suggest  that  there  is  really  no  such 
thing  as  boredom. 

After  years  of  shuffling  around 
this  campus,  I  can't  think  of  any 
bored  students  I've  run  across.  Not 
a  single  one. 


And  even  if  you  can't  jettison  the 
word  boredom  from  your  parlance, 
and  a  great  number  of  people  seem 
quite  able  to,  I  still  don't  think 
you  should  use  it  often.  And  I 
don't  think  you  should  want  to. 

Democracy  after  all  demon- 
strates a  high  degree  of  boredom. 
As  soon  as  everybody  wants  to  have 
a  say  in  what  should  be  done,  things 
start  to  bog  down  and  nothing  gets 
done. 

So  if  you  dear  reader,  are  one 
of  those  accused  of  being  bored, 
do  not  be  upset.  Take  it  in  your 
stride,  know  that  the  boredom  mon- 
gers only  want  you  to  become 
active,  (the  in  thing  to  be  because 
you  share  their  interests  and  wor- 
ries.) 


Mind  you  there  were  lots  of  stu- 
dents who  were  not  interested. 

Some  werejiot  interested  in  any- 
JJWg.  Some  were  not  interested  in 
»e  things  that  I'm  interested  in. 

out  the  fact  that  some  engineers 
aon  t  give  a  damn  about  who  is 
running  for  students  council  does 
"«  mean  they  are  bored. 

*nd  if  you  dorj>t  give  a  damn 

ti?     e  engineers  (or  the  scien- 
or  anybody  else)  do  with  their 

either0""  talents'  your  not  bored 

wnrfJyone  has  ^e11"  own  Iittle 
of  th  *****  Crests  them.  Most 
mJl*  time,  most  of  the  people 
Peoni  and  ^  "ith  the  only  other 
nanSf  Who  ^  have  any  reason  to, 
«nlz.y>  those  who  share  the  same 
^munlty  of  interests. 


a  dull  world  it  would  be  if 


"*oody  had  the  same  interests 


getW  ^  tUne  anybody  gets  to- 
r*1  k»Sw  wnen  they're  interests 
^anLer'  And  thank  goodness, 
^sn't  hJ**s  wnat  tney  are,  that 
thaPpen  too  often. 


They  will  tell  you  to  go  and  sup- 
port the  football  team  because  they 
think  that  there  should  be  school 
spirit. 

They'll  shame  you  into  dem- 
onstrating against  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam because  they  believe  it  is 
wrong. 

They'll  harangue  you  for  not  turn- 
ing out  to  meetings  about  the  qual- 
ity of  your  education  because  they 
think  it  is  important  and  they 
think  it's  a  crime  that  you  don't. 

There  will  always  be  somebody 
trying  to  stir  up  your  emotions 
and  to  mobilize  you  and  get  you 
waving  placards.  They  will  suggest 
that  you  demand  things  you  don't 
really  want.  They  will  want  to 
discuss  things  that  you  are  not 
interested  in.  And  when  you  shrug 
your  shoulders,  express  your 
doubts,  or  suggest  you  are  too 
busy,  you'll  be  branded  bored. 

But  if  your  not  interested  your 
only  choice  is  to  not  take  part. 

Boredom  is  better  than  hypocrisy 
any  day. 


Boredom... the  key  to  the  future? 


by  Phil  Kinsman 


When  asked  if  I'd  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  supplement  on  bore- 
dom, I  said  why  not,  I've  got 
nothing  better  to  do.  And  that 
about  summed  up  my  ideas  on 
boredom. 
Boredom  at  Carleton,  however, 
occupies  a  large  part  of  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  so  it  merits  further 
thought.  Alright,  so  think  a  bit. 
Walk  up  to  anybody  on  campus  and 
say,  "I'm  bored,  aren't  you?" 
and  the  probably  reply  will  be 
"Yeah." 

Such  a  survey,  though  not  very 
scientific  produces  almost  unani- 
mous results.  Every  body  is  bored. 

So   where  does  that  leave  us? 

Well,  it  means  that  people  are 
always  looking  for  something  to  do 
so  that  they're  not  bored. 

Sounds  like  a  bunch  of  escapists 
to  me. 

Like  they'll  do  anything  to  avoid 
being  bored.  They'll  study,  or 
they'll  get  involved  in  student  ac- 
tivities, or  they'll  listen  to  songs 
that  are  six  years  old  in  the 
juke  box  at  Honest  John's, or  they'll 
go  to  an  animal  dance,  or  they'll 
take  drugs,  or  make  love,  or 
watch  Star  Trek. ..  all  to  escape 
boredom. 

Frightening  isn't  it. 

I'd  always  thought  of  people  as 
being  motivated  by  drives  of  at- 
traction -  seeking  the  moral  re- 
wards of  studying  and  being  so- 
cially aware;  searching  for  the 
libidinous  rewards  of  drugs,  al- 
cohol, sex  and  Star  Trek;  staving 
for  the  satisfactions  of  accom- 
plishment, through  music  or  ar- 
tistic creation. 

But  now  I  see  how  wrong  I  was. 
People  are  really  motivated  by 
drives  of  avoidance.  Everything 
they  do  is  really  just  to  avoid 


being  bored.  Why  do  people  take 
up  hobbies  ...  to  avoid  being 
bored.  Why  do  people  gamble... 
to  avoid  being  bored.  Why  do  people 
want  lots  of  money. . .  to  avoid 
being  bored.  Why  do  people  want 
to  get  an  education. . .  to  avoid 
being  bored.  Why  do  people  watch 
Star  Trek. . .  to  avoid  being  bored. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  true  mo- 
tivating force  behind  our  society 
is  boredom. 

There  is  no  good  or  evil,  they're 
just  something  man  invented  to 
be  discussed  and  debated  when 
we're  bored. 

That's  really  frightening. 

Our  whole  outlook  on  society  be- 
comes invalid  in  light  of  this 
discovery. 

People  aren't  really  in  this  uni- 
versity for  anything,  they're  here 
to  escape  something.  So  the  only 
way  the  university  can  be  effective 
in  making  people  advance  is  to 
bore  them   to  death.   And  even 

though  television  teaching  is  com- 
ing close  to  this  ultimate  goal, 
we  are  still  far  from  the  neces- 
sary measures. 
Not  until  all  classes  are  equally 
boring  will  we  be  able  to  force 
creativity  on  students.  Only  then 
will  they  go  and  do  things  them- 
selves. 

To  institute  these  changes,  I 
suggest  the  establishment  of  an 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Boredom 
and  its  Uses,  to  be  named  the 
Navel.  1 

Carleton's  own  center  of  contem- 
plation would  have  facilities  for 
research  in  boredom  and  the  most 
efficient  ways  of  implementing  it 
in  the  university  environment.  It  ,  j. 
would  also  of  course,  offer  courses/ adored, 
in  the  appreciation  of  boredom/    Thanks  for  the  evidence. 


This  institute  is  not  as  imprac- 
tical as  it  may  sound. 
Think  of  all  the  politicians,  ad- 
vertisers, and  radio  announcers 
who  would  be  attracted  to  such  an 
institute. 
It  would  offer  courses  that  would 
round  out  the  education  of  every 
student,  techniques  of  boredom  for 
political  science,  for  journalism, 
for  commerce,  for  philosophy, 
psychology,  sociology,  english,  any 
subject  which  has  an  as  yet  un- 
fulfilled potential  for  boredom. 
And  financing  such  a  project  would 
be  simple.  Ail  of  society  is  in- 
terested in  boredom,  look  at  the 
money  spent  on  the  alleviation  of 
it.  If  the  government  thought  there 
was  some  way  of  putting  boredom 
to  use,  or  making  people  appreciate 
it,  and  especially  of  stopping  them 
from  spending  so  much  money  on 
it,  they'd  gladly  finance  another 
little  institute. 
I  can  see  the  argument  for  such  an 
institute  now;  "Imagine  a  man  in 
a  locked  room,  with  nothing  but  a 
book  and  a  typewriter.  First  he'll 
read  the  book,  then  he'll  play  with 
the  typewriter.  Then  maybe  he'll 
write  a  critique  of  the  book.  Then 
maybe  he'll  write  his  own  book. 
Maybe  he'll  take  the  typewriter 
apart  and  put  it  back  together 
again.  Any  way  you  look  at  it, 
he's  learned  something,  and  done 
something.  And  the  only  reason  he 
did  it  was  to  avoid  being  bored." 
Of  course  maybe  he'll  just  go 
crazy. 

The  greatest  proof  I  have  found 
as  yet  supporting  the  effects  of 
boredom  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
written  this  much  on  the  subject, 
and  that  you  may  have  read  this 
far,  probably  not  because  you're 
'terested,    but  because  you're 


**  1 
I 
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TV  Dinner  by  the  Pool 


'1  went  down,  down,  down' 

j.  cash 
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I'm  so  glad  I  finished  School 


'i  have  measured  out  my  life  In  coffee  spoons.' 

t.s.  eliot 


•vanity,  vanity,  salth  the  preacher-all  Is  vanity- 

ecclesiastes 


•giir  departments  reject  proposals 

;arleton  students  push  parity  2-1; 
vote  high  in  sociology,  english 


Referendum  results 

jj/s  chart  shows  two  things:  the  total  yes-no  vote  on  the  lirst  part  ol  parity  referendum  ballot 
gnda  breakdown  by  department  o{  the  yes-no  response  to  the  second  question  on  the  parity  re- 
ferendum ballot.  Numbers  in  brackets  alter  the  total  ol  yes  votes  and  no  votes  show  which  per- 
cent ol  the  total  turnout  lor  that  department  was  yes,  and  which  was  no. 


"I  feel  that  the  recommendations  concerning  parity  proposed  by  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment study  committee  report  should  be  introduced  by  those  departments  and/or  faculties  who 
wish  it:" 

YES  1399  NO  532 


"I  feel  my  department  should  implement  the  recommendations  of  the  New  University  Govern- 
ment study  committee  report  concerning  parity  in  order  that  students  have  equal  representa- 
tion in  all  aspects  of  decision-making  in  my  department": 


Department         Yes  (%)    No  (%)  Total 

Department         Yes  (%)     No  (%)  Total 

Anthro/Soclology 

138  (74.6) 

47(25.4) 

185 

Journalism 

50(80.6) 

12(19.4) 

62 

Architecture 

10  (83.3) 

2(16.7) 

12 

Mathematics 

37(46.8) 

42(53.2) 

79 

Art 

4  (66.7) 

2(33.3) 

6 

Music 

2(50.0) 

2  (50.0) 

4 

Biology 

38  (52.8) 

34(47.2) 

72 

Philosophy 

14(82.4) 

3(17.6) 

17 

Chemistry 

16  (37.2) 

27(62.8) 

43 

Physics 

20(71.4) 

9(28.6) 

29 

Classics 

3  (75.0) 

1(25.0) 

4 

Political  Sci. 

109(67.3) 

53(32.7) 

162 

Comp.  Literature 

1(100.0) 

0(0.0) 

1 

Psychology 

77(74.8) 

26(25.2) 

103 

Economics 

28  (73.7) 

10  (26.3) 

38 

Religion 

4(80.0) 

1  (20.0) 

5 

Engineering 

58  (31.5) 

126(68.5) 

184 

Russian 

2(100.) 

0(0.0) 

2 

English 

142  (74.0) 

50(36.0) 

192 

Soviet  Studies 

3(100.) 

0  (0.0) 

3 

French 

31  (62.0) 

19(38.0) 

50 

Spanish 

6(60.0) 

4(40.0) 

10 

Geography 

38  (52.8) 

34(47.2) 

72 

Inter.  Affairs 

7(63.6) 

4(36.4) 

11 

Geology 

19  (45.2) 

23(54.8) 

42 

Can.  Studies 

5(100.) 

0(0.0) 

5 

German 

4  (80.0) 

1  (20.0) 

5 

Commerce 

46(63.9) 

26(36.1) 

72 

History 

69  (58.5) 

49(41.5) 

118 

Mark  Fawcett 


Countin g  towards  equality 

lC*U  11  was  simple  you  just  marked  your  choice  and  wrote  in  your  department . . .  then  it  was  up 
%U  Volunteers  to  decipher  your  desires.  And  so,  on  they  slaved  into  the  dark  of  night,  bent  up- 
1  •abom  of  democracy. 


Carleton  students  supported  the 
concept  of  parity  by  a  better  than 
two-to-one  majority  in  referen- 
dum voting  Monday  and  Tuesday, 
but  student  leaders  don't  know 
where  to  go   with  the  results. 

A  1399  to  532  majority  of  voters 
--  a  one-third  turnout  of  full- 
time  students  --  supported  the 
introduction  of  parity  in  depart- 
ments wishing  it,  and  students  in 
24  of  29  departments  voted  in  fa- 
vour of  implementation  within  their 
departments. 

May  go  to  senate 

NUG  reps  may  take  the  results 
to  departmental  meetings,  and 
bring  the  issue  up  at  the  depart- 
ment level. 

And  the  matter  may  be  raised  at 
the  senate  level. 

Recent  senate  motions  have  indi- 
cated that  departmental  action  in 
matters  of  university  government 
will  be  subject  to  senate  approval. 
Last  week  the  senate  refused  to 
consider  a  motion  which  would 
have  permitted  departments  to  set 
their  own  policy  towards  seating 
students  on  committees  of  hiring 
and  firing,  and  tenure  and  pro- 
motion. 

A  chance  to  re-consider 

Associate  dean  of  arts  Trevor 
Tolley  says  he  doesn't  know  why 
the  results  of  the  parity  referen- 
dum would  go  to  the  senate ,  but 
"I  suppose  if  someone  who  is  a 
member  of  the  senate  -  I&vid 
Wolfe,  for  example  —  asks  for  it 
to  be  put  back  as  business,  the  se- 
nate will  have  a  chance  to  re- 
consider its  stand."  he  said. 

Tolley  said  recent  senate  deci- 
sions "rather  implied  that  de- 
partments hadn't  the  right  to  go 
ahead",  on  implementation  of  pa- 
rity on  the  basis  of  the  referen- 
dum results. 

"I  don't  know  what  sort  of  pres- 
sure will  come  from  the  depart- 


ments; some  will  react  one  way, 
some  another,  but  their  wishes 
will  have  to  be  borne  inmindbythe 
senate,"  he  said. 

Sociology  departments  chaiman 
Frak  Vallee  says  he  cantpredict 
the  effect  of  the  results  on  the 
department,  "but  going  by  prece- 
dent the  department  has  always 
reacted  favourably  to  student  opi- 
nion." 

"To  date  there  has  been  no  dis- 
cussion of  parity  in  the  depart- 
ment," he  said. 

Sociology  and  anthropology  stu- 
dents voted  138  to  47  in  favour  of 
implementing  parity  in  their  de- 
partment. 

Political  Science  chairman  Adam 
Bromke  declined  to  comment  on 
the  referendum  results  before  dis- 
cussing them  with  his  colleagues. 

Philosophy  department  chairman 
J.  C.  S.  Wemham  said  the  14  -  3 
vote  in  his  department  "was  not 
very  meaningful"  without  knowing 
the  enrollment  in  the  department. 

"But  it  is  unlikely  we  would  pro- 
ceed on  a  unilateral  basis",  he 
said. 

Robin  Findlay,  student  nember 
of  the  senate,  would  like  to  see 
NUG  reps  in  departments  which 
clearly  voted  for  parity,  introduce 
with  the  backing  of  council  as  re- 
quired, suitable  motions  at  the 
department  levels,  asking  for  the 
implementation  of  parity. 

The  departments  which  clearly 
voted  for  parity  included  political 
science,  journalism,  english,  and 
sociology. 

The  results  of  the  referendum 
are  not  binding  on  council  or  on 
the  administration;  they  only  in- 
dicate areas  of  student  pressure. 

Of  the  29  departments  in  which 
votes  were  registered,  24  voted 
support  the  concept  of  parity,  four 
opposed   it,  and  one  department 
was  tied. 


Secretary  seats  open 
on  two  faculty  boards 

Nominations  opened  today  for  the  positions  of  secretary  on  the  arts 
facility  board  and  the  science  faculty  board. 

And  students  are  eligible  for  election  to  these  positions. 

All  members  of  the  arts  faculty  board  are  eligible  for  election  as 
secretary  to  the  board;  all  science  faculty  board  members  can  run 
fur  the  science  faculty  board  secretary  seat. 

Hie  faculty  board  secretaries  are  elevated  automatically  to  the 
university  senate. 

Nomination  forms  are  available  in  departmental  offices. 
The  term  runs  for  one  year  from  July  1,  1970,  to  fill  vacancies 
caused  by  the  resignations  of  arts  faculty  board  secretary  Irwin 
Gillespie  and  science  faculty  board  secretary  Derek  Sida. 


A  pertinent  look  at  the 
people  and  parity  -  p.1 
Probing  the  possible 
problems  of  pollution  -  p.  3 
Intriguing  interviews  with 
prospective  presidents  -  p.  5 
Free  women  and  liberty  - 
pp.  7-9 

CUSO  and  Carleton  -  special 
supplement  And,  a  not  so 
special  supplement  put  out 
by  council. 
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coming 


Something  for  everyone 
everything  for  someone. 


TODAY,  FEBRUARY  13 

Something  special  for  those  of  you 
who  are  tribute  fans  ...  the  Phil- 
osophy Club  is  presenting  a  Free 
film  entitled  "The  Life  and  Times 
of  Bertrand  Russel"  at  8:30  p.m. 
in  264  Loeb. 

For  those  of  you  who  would  like 
a  nice  quiet  evening  with  that  cer- 
tain someone,  The  Squid  at  1119 
Branson  Place  provides  you  the 
charm  and  musical  wonder  of  Lyle 
Burwell.  8:00  -  1:00,  Members 
free  strangers  25  cents.  Please 
bring  a  Carleton  10. 

The  Aryan  Affairs  Commission 
hold  a  Friday  the  thirteenth  Lad- 
der Walk-Under.  Anybody  who  can 
find  a  black  cat  will  be  most 
welcome. 

Open  meeting  of  the  Science 
Faculty  Board  at  2.00  p.  m.  - 
Room  3S6  Physics. 

Open  meeting  of  the  Political 
Science  Department  at  2.00  p.m. 
Room  A  602  Loeb. 


SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  14 

The  Carleton  will  be  your  Val- 
entine. Here's  a  long  one  ...  the 
Afro-Asian -Latin  American  Youth 
Movement  Anti -Imperialist  Stu- 
dent Committee  For  The  Pales- 
tinian Revolution  is  holding  a  Con- 
ference on  the  National  Libera- 
tion in  Palestine  in  the  Admin- 
istration Building  at  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity (Room  319)  starting  at 
10:00  a.m.  There  will  be  speakers 
from  most  of  the  Arab  countries, 
India,  Quebec,  Canada,  USA,  and 
many  others.  We  have  been  given 
no  indication  as  to  admission  pro- 
cedure, or  whether  refreshments 
will  be  served. 

If  you're  hungry  after  the  confer- 
ence, you  can  nip  over  to  a  free 
supper  and  forum  sponsered  by 
HUlel  at  the  Young  Israel  Syna- 
gogue, 627  Kirkwood  at  8:30  p.m. 
Rabbi  Marvin  Pritzker  will  speak 
on  "Torah  View  on  Jewish 
Identity." 

Next  you  have  to  make  a  decision, 
whether  to  go  to  a  dance  or  to  a 
coffee  house. 

The  Valentines  Day  cum  Sadie 
Hawkins  Dance  is  going  to  happen 
in  the  Residence  Cafeteria  be- 
tween 4:00  p.m.  and  1:00  a.m. 
Admission  is  $1.50  per  couple, 
$1.00  stag.  You  will  be  able  to 
thrill  to  the  vibrant  harmony  of 
Bloodstone  (who  have  just  lately 
changed  their  monikerfrom  "poly- 
chromatic Experience"  after  get- 
ting a  reputation  for  inviting  a 
million  people  on  to  the  stage  at 
the  Steppenwolf  show.) 

Or  for  those  of  you  who  would 
prefer  a  nice  quiet  evening  with 
that  certain  someone,  or  who 
couldn't  get  asked  to  the  Sadie 
Hawkins,  the  Squid  Coffee  House 
119  Bronson  Place,  will  have  Tea 
for  Two  to  entertain  you.  For 
some  reason  the  many  tentacled 
lady  from  the  Squid  has  left  Ad- 
mission charge  and  time  blank. 
All  it  says  is  "Thou  Shalt  Bring 
Thine  Carleton  LD." 


SUNDAY,  FEBRUARY  15 

For  those  of  you  who  like  blood 
sports,  the  C.U.  Autosport  Club 
presents  its  annual  Ice  Dice.  Cxi 
St  Pierre  de  Wakefield  do  not  pass 
go,  do  not  forget  to  bring  two 
dollars  registration  if  you  are  a 
non-member.  Trials  begin  at  10 
a.m.,  official  runs  start  at  1:00 
p.m.  For  more  information,  dial 
a  prayer  or  what  ever,  phone  Gerry 
at  235-5313. 

The  continuing  adventures  of  the 
Afro -Asian -Latin  American  Youth 
Movement  Anti-Imperialist  Stu- 
dent Committee  For  The  Palestin- 
ian Revolution  at  Ottawa  U.  See 
Saturday. 


A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On  The 
Way  to  the  Forum  at  Eight.  Two 
bee's  in  the  Establishment's  bon- 
net, Mathews  and  Steele,  renowned 
protaganists  in  the  struggle  for 
Canadian  universities,  discuss  the 
subject.  That's  forum  at  eight 
(thank  you  television)  at  St.  John's 
Church,  Elgin  and  Somerset,  8:00 
p.m. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16 

The  Carleton  holds  another  staff 
meeting;  all  staff  present,  past, 
prospective  are  welcome  -  main 
topic  for  discussion;  disciplinary 
action  for  official  kettle  -  pro- 
curer. Also,  discussion  of  editor 
selection  process,  Carleton  office, 
7  p.m. 

Our  beloved  seniors,  The  Graduate 
Students  Society  (Ho  Ho  Ho)  pre- 
sent Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rod  berg,  Am- 
erican Physicist  and  leader  of  the 
•  Scientific  Community  oposition  to 
the  ABM.  Monday,  Feb.  16.  Loeb 
264,  at  12:30. 

A  discussion  on  Canada  and  South 
Africa  will  be  held  in  Room  100, 
St,  Pat's  College,  281  Echo  Drive 
at  7:00  p.m.  MP  Gordon  Fair- 
weather  and  Poli-Sci  Professor 
John  Nellis  will  be  speakers. 

The  continuing  adventures  of  a 
benevolent  despot  and  staff  dem- 
ocracy, will  the  editorial  boys  be 
overthrown;  will  Honest  John' s 
coffee  be  replaced  by  chauvinistic 
Carleton  upstart  brew,  will  the 
copy  editor  find  true  understand- 
ing with  the  women's  liberation- 
ist,  will  the  AAC  be  banned  from 
the  staff,  will  be  get  anything 
concrete  done,  will  Coming  Events 
continue  to  be  so  flippant?  All 
staff  members  past  present  and 
prospective  are  urged,  under  pain 
of  two  hours  of  stuffing,  to  ap- 
pear. Voting  lists  for  the  edi- 
torial elections  shall  be  con- 
sidered. Again,  7  p.m.  Carleton 
office. 

Closed  meeting  of  the  Senate 
Executive  Committee. 

TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  17 

For  those  of  you  who  like  com- 
fortable blood  sports,  who  like  to 
lie  down  on  the  job  as  it  were... 
The  semi  annual  blood  drive  is  be- 
ing put  on  by  the  plumbers  in 
conjunction  with  the  red  cross. 
Admission  charge  is  a  drop  of  your 
blood  for  testing  purposes.  If  you 
don't  believe  that  saving  lives  is 
sufficient  reason  for  giving  blood, 
remember  that  the  honour  of 
Carleton  is  at  stake.  It  seems 
there's  a  contest  between  us  and 
Ottawa  U.  They  won  last  year. 
Also  wanted  are  young  Florence 
Nightingale  types  to  care  for  the 
punctured  once  they're  off  the 
table.  Call  237-7989,  12:30  -  1:30. 

Open  meeting  of  the  Sociology 
Department. 

WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  18 

The  red  cross  bleed-in  continues. 
See  Tuesday. 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  19 

A  super-dooper  special  for  all 
you  aware  film  nuts,  the  instruc- 
tional aids  section  is  giving  a 
showing  of  the  NFB's  award  win- 
ning movie,  Prologue,  in  C264 
Loeb.  Admission  is  free,  but  an 
open  mind  helps.  After  the  film, 
you  can  discuss  it  with  director 
Robein  Spry  In  the  second  floor 
lounge.  6:30  -  8:00  p.m. 

Then,  all  you  people  who  are  so 
involved  can  go  to  a  political  talk 
and  discussion  followed  by,  of  all 
things,  a  party  (the  thinkers  on 
campus  have  fun  too,  sometimes). 
It's  all  the  fault  of  the  philosophy 
club  who  asked  Jeremy  Walker 
from  McGill  to  talk  on  "Direct 
Action  in  the  University"  in  the 
lower  loeb  lounge  at  8:30  p.m. 
It's  free... what  more  could  you 
ask  for? 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Better  communication  between 
students'  council  and  the  student 
body  was  the  message  three  pres- 
idential aspirants  passed  on  to 
only  about  80  people  in  the  tory 
building  egg  Monday  at  noon. 

The  three  candidates  were  speak- 
ing at  the  first  of  two  sched- 
uled election  rallies  kickingoff  this 
week's  low  key  council  election 
campaigning. 

Residence  student  Brian  Rhodes 
spoke  first,  and  stressed  the  need 
for  a  restoration  of  student  con- 
fidence in  the  competence  of  coun- 
cil. 

As  soon  as  students  realize  that 
the  council  is  working  for  them, 
says  Rhodes,  "students*  attention 
will  be  shifted  to  the  embryonic 
NUG  structure. 

Rhodes  called  for  more  in- 
volvement by  faculty  reps  in  coun- 
cil committees,  freeing  the  execu- 
tive to  look  after  administrative 
matters. 

He  also  suggested  that  the  under- 
graduate societies  become  the  key 
to  student  involvement  second  only 
to  NUG,  and  recommended  that  un- 
dergrad  society  presidents  sit  on 
council  committees. 

In  the  area  of  communications, 
Rhodes  said  there  was  "a  need 
for  relevant  material  to  be  read." 

He  proposed  a  quarterly  or 
monthly  magazine  to  examine 
Carleton  affairs  in  depth;  a  twice- 
weekly  Carleton  with  full-time 
editor  (presently  the  editor  is  a 
full-time  student,  and  receives  a 
$25  honoraria  each  week);  expand- 
ed radio  Carleton  facilities, 
including  an  FM  license;  greater 
development  of  a  Carleton  film 


board;  publication  of  a  regular 
NUG  newsletter;  and  the  expansion 
of  an  external  public  relations 
program. 

"Communication  on  the  campus 
will  be  the  key  to  a  smoother 
operation,"  he  said. 

Interim  president  Brian  Hamil- 
ton feels  he  can  "reduce  the  cred- 
ibility gap"  between  council  and 
students. 

In  his  speech  he  outlined  four 
areas  where  he  saw  the  need  for 
immediate  action: 

♦the  university  centre,  which  he 
considered  a  central  priority  of 
council; 

♦the  smooth  functioning  of  the 
extensive  committee  structure  of 
council; 

♦a  better  orientation  program, 
because  "students  should  be  ini- 
tiated into  their  university"; 

*a  revitalization  of  the  honour 
system. 

"Last  Thursday's  animal  event 
over  in  res  stressed  the  need 
for  something  to  be  done  in  the 
area  of  the  honour  system," 
he  said. 

Hamilton  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  a  student  discipline  auth- 
ority to  manage  dances  and  ath- 
letic activities. 

Greater  involvement  by  faculty 
reps  on  council  committees  was 
also  a  plank  In  Hamilton's  plat- 
form. 

"It's  the  duty  of  council  to  ad- 
vise the  executive  of  areas  for 
necessary  action,"  he  said. 

Hamilton  would  provide  funds  to 
the  NUG  reps,  with  which  they 
could  set  up  their  own  structures. 

' '  But  those  structures  should 
come  from  people  already  in 
NUG, "  he  said,  and  should  not 


be  imposed  by  council. 

Hamilton  served  two  years 
as  council  finance  commissic 
and  was  involved  in  comm 
work  on  this  year's  council,  i 
eluding  chairmanship  of  the  q 
versity  centre  management  « 
mittee. 

Former  internal  vice-preslc 
Gibb  McKay,  who  resigned  i 
six  other  members  of  the  e! 
member  executive  in  an  attei 
to  force  the  issue  of  constitutk 
change,  believes  the  key  to  p 
ticipation  is  to  make  people  ca 

"Council  had  no  respect  of 
people  last  year;  we  have  b 
tablish  that  respect  in  ordei  to 
support,"  he  said. 

McKay  called  for  continued^ 
cil  support  of  NUG,  especiallj 
nancial;  he  expressed  support 
giving  NUG  a  fixed  percenter 
student  fees. 

McKay  made  some  sped 
proposals  about  the  library,  r 
ommendlng  that  faculty  priorid 
be  eliminated,  and  that  some  fa 
of  control  be  set  up  to  stop  1 
theft  of  books. 

Other  proposals  by  McKay  | 
eluded: 

♦expansion  of  radio  Carleton,] 
eluding  working  to  get 
license; 

♦expansion  of  athletic  facililj 
at  Carleton  including  an  lnw 
rink  and  a  swimming  pool;  J 

♦continuation  of  committees^ 
as  the  pollution  probe  andthebj 
control  clinic. 

McKay  was  elected  to  cooj 
as  internal  vice-president  ir 
fall's  by-elections. 


Candidates  give  objections 
in  response  to  questions 


Two  questions  asked  at  the 
Monday  noon  rally  brought  in- 
teresting responses  from  the 
three  presidential  candidates. 

Former  council  president  Lo- 
renz  Schmidt  asked  each  of  the 
candidates  to  answer,  in  one 
word,  whether  their  councils 
would  be  oriented  towards  edu- 
cation or  services, 

"Education",  said  Brian 
Rhodes, 

"Education",  said  Gibb  Mc 
Kay. 

"Services;  I'm  not  going  to 
bullshit  you,"  said  Brian  Ham- 
ilton. 

Former  arts  rep  Ross  An- 
derson asked  each  presidential 
aspirant  to  list  thethreeactions 
of  last  year's  council  they  most 
objected  to. 

Rhodes  offered  only  oneobjec- 
tion,  to  the  stand  council  took  on 
the  Pure  Springs  issue. 

"This  issue  should  have  been 
handled  by  concerned  indivi- 
duals, not  by  council,"  he  said. 

Brian  Hamilton  singled  out 
council's  decision  to  hold  a 
beauty  queen  referendum(which 
has  not  yet  been  held),  the  fact 
that  last  year's  orientation 
committee  chairmen  were  paid 
$1200.00  each,  and  the  Pure 
Springs  issue,  as  decisions  of 
council  he  disagreed  with. 

Orientation  this  year  should  be 
an  added  duty  of  an  executive 
member,  said  Hamilton;  and  he 


felt  the  Pure  Springs  issue 
should  not  have  been  handled  by 
council.  But  should  have  been 
the  concern  of  apressure  group. 

Gibb  McKay  questioned  the 
increase  in  salary  granted  this 
year  to  the  finance  commis- 
sioner, declared  that  council 
should  not  have  involved  itself 
in  the  field  of  co-op  housing, 


and  proposed  that  four  or"J 
items  be  decided  on  a  sirfl 
referendum  ballot,  rather  "1 
in  several  separate  'jal!ol|'J 
McKay  also  proposed  that  3 
dent  opinion  on  some  q«eSllJ 
be  determined  through  the! 
of  clip-out  coupons  inj 
Carleton  which  could  bedropf| 
off  at  ballot  boxes. 


Only  three  seats  to  be  contest* 


Only  three  of '23  seats  are  being 
contested  in  next  week's  council 
elections. 
Elections  will  be  held  for  the 
executive  positions  of  president 
and  communications  commission- 
er, and  in  the  commerce  faculty 
reps  seat. 

Interim  president  Brian  Ham- 
ilton, former  internal  vice-pres- 
ident Gibb  McKay,  and  res  stu- 
dent Brian  Rhodes  are  trying  for 
the  presidential  seat. 

Radio  Carleton  co-chairman  Rob- 
ert Perron  and  Carleton  photo- 
grapher Patrick  Flain  are  vying 
for  the  seat  of  communications 
commissioner. 

And  commerce  students  David 
Darwin  and  Robert  Hagerman  want 
to  be  faculty  reps.  There  is  one 
commerce  seat  on  council. 

Four  executive  positions  were 
acclaimed,  and  two  were  not  con- 
tested. 


Present   finance  comm15*! 
Bruce  Joyce  was  accla 
external   vice  -  president, 
merce  student  David  Carney 

com, 
Maur 


acclaimed  as  finance 
sioner;  arts  student 


Walsh  was  acclaimed  as cl 
ity  programs  commiss10^  ■ 
present  journalism  rep 
loy  was  acclaimed  as 
commissioner.  JL 
No  nominations  were  rec  ^ 
education  commission?' ■  j 
two  nominees  for  'f^1  fc 
president,  Tim  Miederr* 
neering)   and  Sheryl 
(journalism)  were  di^[1. 
invalid  signatures  on  the» 
ation  forms.  s  [tf 

There  were  two  nomuiet  ^ 
three  science  seats  onJ| 
five  nominees  for  the,;'.li(Sr 
seats,  and  no  nominate  ^ 
two  seats  in  engineering  s 
in  architecture,  and  t'ie 
journalism. 


Shock-up  blame  laid 
on  poor  organization 
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by  Wendy  Rodger 

Winter  week's  Thursday  night 
k-i'P  turned  out  to  be  a  near 
,aC  for  with  unruly  students  caus- 


e  cance 


llation  almost  four  hours 


•for* 


the  s 


cheduled  ending. 


ley  f< 


management  allowed  almost 
1  people  to  jam  pack  the  resi- 
rP  commons  lounge  with  a  capa- 
f,v  for  only  500. 

i  a  night  that  was  to  be  without 
?or  and  was  to  host  all-night 
frror  movies,  smuggled  in  li- 
-  and  hard  drugs  caused  stu- 
nts to  become  uncontrollable  and 
I  extensive  damage  toone  of  Car- 
d's nicest  and  newest  lounges* 
eaking  tables,  fire  doors  and 
jngling  stainless  steel  ash- 
ays. 

Members  of  the  residence  corn- 
unity  had  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
At  guarding  doors  against  what 
\  felt  was  a  threat  from  mostly 
campus  students  who  were  sto- 
*1  on  liquor  and  drugs  and  who 
>re  fighting  and  causing  a  dis- 
•bance.  Mitch  Smith,  head  of  the 
magement  committee  which 
)Ks  residence  rooms  said  that 
was  "gross  incompetence  on  the 
rt  of  Winter  Week  Committee" 
was  "their  fault"  says  Mitch, 
ecause  there  was  not  enough 
eurity.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
ng  was  badly  thought  up." 
As  far  as  the  damage  goes,  the 
isidence  committee  is  fining  cer- 
i  individuals  who  were  res- 
isible  for  damaging  lamps,  ta- 
es  and  ashtrays. 
It  is  not  the  damage  so  much" 
s  Smith  "because  we  stepped 
and  broke  it  up.  It  is  a  matter 
our  being  a  private  organiza- 
the  attitude  of  the  Winter 
eek  people  and  others  who  were 
ere,  as  far  as  rules  of  hospi- 
ity  go." 

As  far  as  using  the  residence 
■  future  events,  he  says  that 
is  has  definitely  altered  their 
Inking  but  they  are  "certainly 
going  to  discourage  anything 
lich  would  be  enjoyable  and 
asonable." 

Mitch  does  point  out,  however, 
it  the  blame  cannot  be  put  to- 
%  on  the  Winter  Week  Commit- 
after  all"  we  did  condone 
thing,"  he  said. 

On  Friday  morning"  he  said, 
he  residence  committee  ex- 
"essed  extreme  disapproval  of  the 
inter  Week  Committee;  of  their 
Mies  and  of  their  sincerity... 
was  debatable  whether  or  not 
V  were  telling  the  truth."  The 
st  Straw  dance  was  cancelled 
the  spirit  to  save  residence 
^  a"y  animal  dance.  We  were 
*  and  tired  of  pulling  Winter 
**end  Chestnuts  out  of  the  fire", 
'nen  at  2  a.  m.  Saturday  morn- 
we  were  contacted  by  Brian 
jpton  who  expressed  his  re- 
•js  and  concern  and  said  they 
take  responsibility  and 
J^e  the  tone."  Smith  said, 
^uart  Ialesias  president  of  the 
*iaence  council,  said  that  on 
%  Wednesday  and  Thursday 
^  Winter  Week  Committee 
^wed  complete  inability  to  or- 
*e>  to  accept  responsibility  for 

J  sal!!  ant*  con*r0'  an  event." 
-  said  Thursday  night  occurred 
re  ,e  °f  certain  mistakes.  There 
°uc  'M  ma^y  P^P*6*  foe™  was  a 
com  naDil*ty  and  unwillingness 

?  dru€s-  and       tried  to 
U1  hquor  but  they  couldn't". 


Restlessness  occurred  because,  on 
the  one  hand  there  were  people 
who  wanted  to  drink  and  watch 
movies,  and  on  the  other  there 
were  people  who  wanted  to  do  up 
and  listen  to  music,  Ialesias  said. 

"They  couldn't  control  the  band 
where  a  guy  was  trying  to  incite  a 
riot.  When  I  asked  him  to  get  them 
to  leave  he  said  he  couldn't.  Dave 
Kardish,  chairman  of  the  Winter 
Week  Committee  went  home  at  2 
a.  m.  and  he  was  supposed  to  be 
responsible,"  he  said. 

Ian  Tithgow  of  residence  council 
pointed  but  that  any  event  is  made 
or  broken  by  the  people  who  are 
responsible  for  it. 

The  Winter  Week  Committee 
themselves  "admitted  their  inef- 
fectiveness". The  Last  Straw 
Dance  was  cancelled  through  "lack 
of  any  confidence"  and  due  to  the 
"tone  of  the  week"atone  of  animal 
shows."  they  said. 

"Bruce  Joyce,  Brian  Hamilton 
and  John  Saykali  notified  me  after 
Thursday,  that  the  Winter  Week 
Committee  was  canned,  and  that 
they  would  be  responsible  for  the 
Last  Straw.  Brian  and  John  had  run 
homecoming  so  well".  The  Last 
Straw  Dance,  was  very  successful. 

Iglesias  pointed  out  that  "unless 
you  back  cops  -  when  to  do  what- 
then  they're  not  effective.  On 
Thursday,  the  cops  weren't  given 
support  and  direction  and  went 
home." 

"As  far  as  damage  is  concerned, 
we  fined  individuals  who  damaged 
tables,  lamps,  chairs  and  ashtrays. 
The  biggest  damage  was  psychic." 
Iglesias  said. 

"If  they're  going  to  condemn  us  on 
one  event.  "  says  David  Kardash 
chairman  of  the  Winter  Week  Com- 
mittee," we  tried  to  present  some- 
thing different  at  a  minimal  cost, 
and  the  first  four  events  were 
free." 

On  Thursday  night,  the  committee 
felt  that  "by  11.30  p.  m.  there 
was  already  no  control  we  even 
hesitated  to  start,  we  called  it  off, 
not  res."  Kardash  said. 

"We  tried  for  a  spontaneous 
evening.  The  group  was  for  nothing 
to  play,  between  the  movies,  but 
they  wouldn't  stop  when  the  movies 
started".  I  wasn't  there  all  night," 
he  said. 

"From  my  point  of  view. "  says 
Kardash,  "I  get  sort  of  pissed  off 
when  people  start  blaming  us  in 
planning  stuff  for  students.  Blam- 
ing the  whole  committee  is  wrong- 
nobody  could  have  controlled  that 
thing." 

Malcolm  Bromley,  one  of  the 
co-chairman  of  the  Winter  Week 
Committee,  was  there  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  night. 

"It  was  naivity  or  lack  of  fore- 
sight I  do  blame  myself,  as  for 
the  size  of  the  crowd,  we  did 
expect  liquor,  and  the  crowd  from 
Hull,  but  we  didn't  predict  there 
would  be  so  many,"  he  said. 

"Our  main  object  was  to  con- 
trol the  crowd.  We  cancelled  it 
because  we  realized  we  couldn't 
handle  it  and  felt  responsible  to 
the  people  we  rented  it  fommm 
because  we  realized  we  couldn't 
handle  it  and  felt  responsible  to 
the  people  we  rented  it  from,' 
Bromley  said. 

They  didn't  call  the  police  be- 
cause "if  it  came  to  a  police  case, 
the  building  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  have  a  liquor  license 
again,"  he  said. 


"By  law  we're  allowed  to  obliterate  20  percent  of  the  skyline."       Mark  Fawcett 


Wasted  excess  sulphur  could 
bring  profits,  not  pollute 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

The  244  pounds  of  sulphur  left 
after  the  heatingplantburnslO.OOO 
gallons  of  Bunker  "C"  oil  each 
day  could  be  filtered  out  and  sold. 

Instead,  the  sulphur  goes  up 
the  chimney  as  sulphur  dioxide. 
This  gas  destroys  plant  life,  and 
tough  metals  such  as  steel  and 
zinc,  and  it  can  cause  respiratory 
diseases, 

W.  J.  Flanagan,  chief  engineer 
at  Carleton's  heatingplant, doesn't 
seem  particularly  concerned  about 
the  sulphur  dioxide.  He  appears 
to  feel  that,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  heating  plant  is 
doing  the  best  it  can  do. 

"Bunker  "C"  oil  just  happens 
to  be  the  type  of  oil  best-suited 
for  these  furnaces,"  he  said, 

Flanagan  also  pointed  out  that 


the  oil  is  guaranteed  to  have  no 
more  than  2.5  per  cent  sulphur 
per  gallon. 

And  he  doesn't  think  that  install- 
ing scrubbing  equipment  would  be 
worth  the  cost  since  the  returns  on 
the  sulphur  wouldn't  be  that  much. 

Carleton  is  heated  by  three 
pressurized  boilers.  This  kind  of 
boiler  eliminates  the  need  for 
high  smoke  stacks  since  they  dis- 
perse smoke  into  the  air  as  effi- 
ciently as  high  smokestacks  would. 

Flanagan  claims  that  Laneiun  * 
smokestacks  are  the  cleanest  in 
the  city. 

"By  law  we're  allowed  to  obli- 
terate 20  per  cent  of  the  sky- 
line", he  said.  "Our  smoke  indi- 
cator is  usually  between  zero  and 
two  per  cent, 

A  smoke  indicator  is  a  device 
that  records  the  time  of  day  and 


Home-made  buttons  show  that  students  want  parity.  Now  It's  ' 
and-see"  what  the  rest  of  the  university  community  can  do. 


the  density  o  f  smoke  when  the 
light  at  the  top  of  the  chimney 
was  blotted  out. 

What  appears  to  be  smoke  com- 
ing out  of  Carleton's  three  smoke 
slacks  is  really  steam  which  re- 
sults when  the  vapour  formed  by 
the  hydrogen  in  the  oil  and  oxygen 
become  visible  on  hitting  cold  air. 
Black  smoke  would  result  only 
if  (he  carbon  in  the  oil  wasn't 
getting  the  proper  amount  of 
oxygen  to  from  carbon  dioxide. 
Smoke  polls  at  Carleton  can 
only  happen  between  December 
and  March.  During  the  other  eight 
months  of  theyeartheheatingplant 
uses  natural  gas. 

Natural  gas  is  not  contractable 
to  any  large  user  during  winter 
months  because  it  is  beingpumped 
into  homes  and  apartments  at  this 
time. 


Obscene  calling 
annoying  but  not 
panic  situation 


Although  the  incidence  of  obscene 
late-night  phone  calls  In  women's 
residence  is  down  this  year  over 
last  year,  the  problem  still  seems 
to  exist. 

Following  up  a  complaint  sent  in 
a  letter  to  the  editor  (this  issue) 
it  was  learned  that  some  calls 
this  year  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  women's  residence,  Gayle 
McBride,  but  many  morehavegone 
unreported. 

Last  year  the  residence  contacted 
Bell  telephone  of  Canada  in  an 
attempt  to  track  down  the  caller 
or  callers.  The  phone  company 
said  that  they  did  not  have  the 
proper  equipment  to  do  this,  Mc- 
Bride  said. 

The  best  defence  to  deter  this 
annoying  practice  is  to  hang  up 
immediately  and  not  talk  to  the 
taller,  McBride  said.  She  added 
that  it  is  not  a  panic  situation. 


presents 

The  Hon.  John  Turner 

Minister  Of  Justice 
Wednesday  February  18th  12:30  -  2:00  p.m.  Theatre 


OPEN  DISCUSSION 


EVERYONE  WELCOME 
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Ruling  powers  don't  like 
chance  of  even  odds 

The  parity  referendum  has  passed  three  to  one, 
and  equality  ot  students  and  faculty  at  all  university 
government  levels  has  been  endorsed  by  students  in 
over  20  departments  at  Carleton. 

And  now  everyone  wonders  what  happens  next. 

Last  week  the  senate  endorsed  a  proposal  of  the 
Gillespie  committee  to  examine  the  New  University 
Government  structures,  one  which  made  the  senate 
the  body  meant  to  decide  university  policy. 

Departmental  autonomy  was  definitely  curtailed. 

And  now  a  referendum  has  been  held  -  and  won, 
1399  to  532  -  in  which  students  in  several  departments 
have  said  they  want  parity  in  their  departments. 

If  those  departments  and  a  few  others  pay  anything 
more  than  lip  service  to  the  concept  of  student 
participation  in  university  government,  they'll  make 
moves  to  implement  the  wishes  of  students  as  re- 
flected in  the  referendum  results. 

And  if  the  senate  pays  any  attention  to  the  desires 
of  either  students  or  their  department,  it  will  per- 
mit the  institution  of  parity  department  by  department 
without  falling  back  on  the  argument  that  other  de- 
partments will  feel  they  are  being  pressured  into 
accepting  something  they  don't  want. 

Unless,  of  course,  the  powers  that  rule  at  this 
university  decide  that  the  odds  of  the  game  they've 
been  playing  with  students  are  starting  to  even  out. 

Pathetic,  misguided, 
glassy-eyed  people 

Last  Thursday  night  Carleton's  residence  students 
were  invaded  by  a  horde  now  notoriously  labelled 
"hill  students." 

It  sounded  like  an  innocent  night  of  fun  -  take  your 
girl  -  friend  and  cuddle  up  in  front  of  the  movie 
screen  and  hold  her  tight  while  the  horror  movies 
scared  her  to  death. 

But  the  horro  show  was  not  on  the  screen,  it  was 
strictly  live  action.  Pot-heads  and  drunks  alike  did 
their  thing  and  showed  the  straight  people  how  to 
really  have  a  good  time. 

How  to  fight,  how  to  tear  tables  and  ash  trays  apart, 
how  to  smash  the  metal  barriers  leading  into  the  res- 
idence parking  lot,  how  to  steal  ski  racks  from 
residence  cars,  how  to  mainline  in  front  of  the 
Glengarry  reception  desk.  All  in  all  it  was  a  real 
blast. 

However,  there  was  a  striking  difference  Saturday 
night.  Hill  students  again  came  to  residence  en  masse 
but  everybody  had  a  really  great  time  together. 

Organization  made  a  difference.  The  inept  Winter 
Weekend  committee  was  ousted  and  a  group  of  in- 
dividuals took  over  the  responsibility  for  Saturday's 
Last  Straw  dance.  Dress  regulations  were  enacted, 
security  precautions  were  excellent  and  the  beer 
flow  over  the  bars  was  supervised. 

But  all  the  blame  cannot  be  put  on  the  committee. 
It  took  people  to  create  Thursday  night's  fiasco. 
Pathetic,  misguided,  glassy-eyed  people. 

Maybe  some  day  the  rabble  will  grow  up. 

If  it  must  be  reactionary, 
let  it  be  competent 

The  only  reason  you  have  to  vote  in  the  council 
elections  Monday  and  Tuesday  is  to  decide  how 
your  money  is  going  to  be  spent. 

And  that's  because  all  council  is  going  to  be  doing 
next  year  is  spending  your  money. 

There's  nothing  wrong  with  that,  of  course,  because 
every  council  in  25  years  has  done  the  same  thing. 

It's  just  that  some  councils  try  to  do  a  bit  more 
than  that,  at  the  risk  of  failure. 

The  last  council  tried  to  do  things  -  tried  to  re- 
think and  re-activate  the  New  University  Government 
structure,  tried  to  create  a  political  climate  on  cam- 
pus, tried  to  arouse  some  degree  of  social  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  Carleton  students. 

It  tried  that  and  more,  and  it  failed. 

Partly  because  Carleton  students  don't  care  to  be 
committed,  partly  because  last  year's  executive  was 
a  mediocre  lot. 

The  three  presidential  candidates  this  year  vary 
only  in  the  spelling  of  their  names  and  the  depth 
of  their  administrative  experience  and  competence. 

All  of  them,  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  will 
run  as  fast  as  they  can  to  keep  council  where  it 
is,  without  upsetting  anything. 

Brian  Hamilton  is  the  man  who  will  be  stepping 
from  the  interim  presidency  intoa  permanent  position 
surrounded  by  acclaimed  partners, 

Gibb  McKay  is  the  man  who  wants  to  head  a  council 
structured  like  the  one  he  quit  in  January,  when  he 
claimed  he  was  attempting  to  force  change. 

Brian  Rhodes  is  the  man  who  last  week,  in  a  letter 
to  The  Carleton.  said  he  was  voting  against  parity 
because  Carleton  was  not  ready  for  it,  and  who 
this  week  has  parity  as  part  of  his  platform. 

Take  your  pick. 

But  if  you  have  to  have  a  reactionary,  let  him  at 
least  be  competent. 


Recognizing  a  sad  lacking  in  presidential  candidates,  we, the  Carleton,  offer  you, the 
student  a  chance  to  really  get  involved  and  present  your  own  candidate.  Draw  in,  cut 
out,  paste  on  who  you  think  would  make  a  good  student  council  president  and  return 
your  choice  to  the  Carleton.  Prizes  of  $10, $5.  and  $3  are  offered  for  the  top  three 
candidates  which  will  be  published  in  the  Carleton. 


angus 


In  which  Angus  makes  reference  to 
the  Bible  and  those  other  characters 
of  fiction,  student's  council. 


And  so  another  round  of  elec- 
tions begins.  Another  set  of  eager 
hopefuls  have  entered  the  arena. 

They  all  promise  to  improve  on 
the  performance  of  last  year's 
council.  None  of  them  promised  to 
ensure  that  our  football  team  top- 
ped the  league  next  year  but 
otherwise  the  speeches  wereabout 
on  a  level  wiLh  those  given  in 
my  high  school  seven  years  ago. 

Tradition  was  maintained  they 
talked  about  the  coming  year  as 
a  turning  point  for  the  student 
Association.  They've  been  saying 
that  every  year  since  I  came  to 
Carleton,  but  nothing  seems  to 
change.  Every  year  the  turning 
gets  postponed  a  while. 

You  face  an  easy  choice  this 
year  —  a  choice  between  wasting 
your  vote  and  not  voting. 

But  since  these  aspiring  desk- 
jockeys  are  talking  about  change, 
it  might  be  worth  while  to  look  at 
their  porposeri  changes. 

All  three  of  them  posed  exactly 
the  same  solution  to  student  Coun- 
cil's problems:  communications. 
Council  has  to  be  more  in  touch 
with  students  ,  it  has  to  inform 
students  what  it  is  doing,  it  has 
to  get  more  people  on  commit- 
tees. Etc, 

These  are  indeed  stirring  pro- 
posals. 

It  does  not,  it  seems,  matter 
what  Council  does,  so  long  as  it 


communicates  like  crazy  about  it. 
We' ,11  have  committees,  meetings, 
perhaps  a  twice-weekly  news- 
paper, a  monthly  magazine  and  an 
EM  station,  all  to  fill  us  in  on 
what  council  is  doing. 

But  what  will  it  be  doing? 
The  problem  withthepastcouncil 
was  precisely  that  it  talked  end- 
lessly —  and  never  did  anything. 
As  a  result,  its  efforts  to  com- 
municate were  wasted  —  no  one 
was  listening. 

The  greatest  example  of  this 
was  parity.  It  took  six  months  to 
get  a  vote  on  parity.  Six  months 
of  talk  which  could  have  been 
boiled  down  to  one  sentence:  stu- 
dents need  power  to  defend  their 
interests.  But  we/  had  six  months 
oi'  hacking  around.  Council  talked 
as  though  getting  parity  was  by 
itself  the  solution  to  our  problem. 
It  talked  (some  of  its  members 
still  do)  as  though  winning  aparity 
referendum  was  the  same  as  win- 
ning parity  —  instead  of  the  mea- 
gre beginning  of  a  serious  cam- 
paign. 

So  now  parity  has  passed  a  re- 
ferendum. Another  round  of  talk- 
ing begins. 

The  only  difference  between  the 
coming  council  and  thepast  council 
is  that  the  coming  one  is  unlikely 
to  know  enough  double-talk  to  cover 
up  its  inactivity. 


The  university  will  not  be  change 
by  talk.  Students  will  not  give  J 
their  perfectly  justified  indlff^ 
rence  to  council  in  response  W 
talk. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  vforW 
councillors. 

No  student  council,  no  st\m 
organization,  can  succeed  in  ^ 
rious  change  here  oe  anywtie^ 
unless  it  realizes  that  our  sociaj 
and  our  university,  is  dominated^ 
the  desires  and  a spi rations  of 
porate  capitalism.  The  universe 
is  the  way  it  is  because  the  sifjl 
greatest  market  for  the  comm^l 
ties  it  produces  is  the  corpofj 
hierarchy.   We  are  apprentiyjj 

Unless  this  is  challenged, 
council  is  willing  to  work  to 
a  mass  movement  to  change  q 
university  and  to  change  soc»» H 
for  the  two  are  inseparab ' 1 1 
then  they  might  as  well  just  luJ 
a  couple  of  bookkeepers  ano»j 
home.  mJ 
Last  year's  council  was  at*~,  J 
not  because  it  did  not  sucCfV  J 
building  a  student  movernen  I 
it's  a  long-term  job  tha t  J 
succeed  in  one  year  anyway*  J 
cil  was  a  failure  because  »  J 
eve.i  try.  They  communicated 
year,  but  they  didn't  do  any^J 


Next  year's  council  will 


u„,iE  '1 


not  be  so  hypocritical  ab^  .^lj 

Oh  well,  the  seven  lea*  1 
are  almost  over. 
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The  presidential  candidates 


irmer  finance  commissioner  and  present  interim 
■esident  Brian  Hamilton,  says  that  students' council's 
ed  for  leadership  in  an  upcoming  critical  period 
what  motivated  him  to  be  a  presidential  can- 
date. 

le  said  that  council  is  entering  a  critical  period 
th  the  move  next  year  into  the  University  center 
d  the  university  itself  rapidly  expanding  in  terms 
population  and  size. 

I  would  hope  for  an  executive  that  would  work  as 
unit  and  work  to  keep  open  the  lines  of  commun- 
itions  with  the  administration,  student  body  and 
uncil,"  he  said. 

letter  use  of  funds  are  part  of  Hamilton's  plat- 
rm  for  president.  Although  all  but  $20,000  of  the 
is  fixed  cost,  he  feels  that  council  should 
onsor  any  worthwhile  club  on  campus. 

t  said  that  council  should  give  money  to  NUG  and 
it  NUG  should  present  it  with  a  definite  program 
th  a  definite  budget. 

amilton  cited  the  Naked  Poverty  program  of  last 
J  as  a  good  example  of  a  worthy  project, 
e  said  that  Carleton's  position  in  the  Ontario 
ui  of  Students  would  be  one  of  his  first  considera- 
>  but  said  that  a  national  student  union  would 
work  until  the  students  were  being  screwed  at 
ational  level,  and  they  realized  it. 
w  education  commission  was  among  Hamilton's 
™  of  things  to  change.  He  doesn't  feel  that  it  should 
an  elected  post.  He  said  that  the  commission  should 

*  an  internally  chosen  chairman.  Faculty  repre- 
TObves  from  NUG  should  play  a  more  important 

functional  role  in  student  government,  according 
Hamilton.  They  should  serve  on  one  or  two  of 
£  of  the  major  council  committees  and  report 

*  w  council.  In  this  way  they  would  become  more 
-rested  hi  student  government  and  would  be  able  to 
™te  legislation  rather  than  just  condone  council's 
olutions. 

attempt  to  make  the  university  community 

*  democratic,  Hamilton  feels  that  any  worthy 
on  campus  should  be  assisted  financially. 

'Jtcil  will  have  to  provide  an  outlet  for  any 
to  f0n  campus.  They  should  also  ensure  that  they 
...  lunds  to  carry  out  their  programs.  Pressure 

should  be  allowed  to  exist,"  he  said, 
umton  feels  that  the  NUG  people  should  look 
Parity  at  Carleton.  He  said  that  the  people 
want  parity  should  be  allowed  to  fight  for  it 
Wean  r  0wn  departments. 
I,,  "hg  that  students  should  be  allowed  to  run 
hfjj1?.  affairs,  Hamilton  had  his  own  opinions 
Woiirt  new  diversity  center  should  be  run. 
enH  hope  *°  see  *"e  students'  association  lease 
I     e  building  from  the  university,"  Hamilton 

that  the  students  would  be  responsible  for 
h^iih ement  of  all  aspects  of  the  center  except 
h  as         councelling  services.  Other  services 
8em*     ^ruer  sn°P-  the  faculty  club,  and  the 
ety?lQ<is  would  be  sub-leased  to  the  individual 
events. 

E  ^8  to  the  recent  rowdiness  of  Carleton  stu- 
vr  Sv  °cial  functions  and  the  obvious  failure  of  the 
1{|nt  (P  •  *  Hamilton  said  that  the  instigation  of  a 
U^iplinary  force  might  be  necessary.  This 
Qcij  a^ton  said,  would  have  to  be  backed  by  the 
niriai  d  the  student  body.  He  said  that  areas  of 
foj.  the**0"'        mam~*mmS  heroine,  would  be 


Former  internal  vice-president  Gibb  McKay  thinks 
he  is  qualified  to  be  council  president  because  of 
the  experience  he  has  had  on  students'  council. 

He  has  been  a  teacher  and  the  chairman  of  the 
university  center  management  committee.  He  says  he 
wants  to  establish  channels  of  communications  be- 
tween students'  council  and  the  students. 

In  his  position  as  V.P.  he  feels  he  gained  a  good 
insight  into  the  problems  of  the  students.  He  had 
to  talk  to  a  lot  of  people,  and  he  said  he  could  only 
find  about  eight  to  ten  people  who  were  really  in- 
terested in  helping  council  get  things  done. 

The  only  way  to  combat  this  lack  of  interest  is 
to  make  people  aware  of  what  council  has  done  and 
is  doing  for  them. 

"Lorenz",  he  says  "tended  to  de-emphasize  the 
publicity  side  of  council." 

The  last  council  didn't  try  to  make  people  conscious 
of  what  council  had  done  for  them,  said  McKay.  He 
added  that  when  you  walk  down  the  tunnels  and  ask 
people  what  functions  they  have  attended  throughout 
the  year  they'll  name  maybe  ten  or  eleven  without 
even  knowing  that  council  was  responsible  for  them. 

Education  and  communication  stressed 

His  platform  will  stress  education  and  communi- 
cations with  continued  attention  to  activities  and 
athletics.  NUG  will  be  a  prime  concern  says  McKay, 
and  people  have  to  be  made  aware  of  what  NUG  is. 
and  can  do. 

A  small  portion  of  the  levy  ($1.50  -  $2.00)  of 
the  association  should  be  given  to  NUG  and  what- 
ever grand  council  appears,  and  he  thinks  council 
should  help  develop  the  grand  council  concept. 

Orientation  shall  also  be  aprime  concern  of  McKay. 
He  feels  that  council  has  a  responsibility  to  inform 
incoming  students  as  to  the  nature  of  university  life. 

He  says  a  voluntary  union  will  inevitably  replace 
the  present  compulsory  students  association.  We 
should,  however,  wait  until  council  has  re-established 
its  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  students  before  we 
ask  them  for  a  voluntary  contribution.  This  might 
come  about  in  two  years. 

Since  parity  has  been  accepted,  he  feels  council 
should  ask  for  greater  representation  on  the  senate 
and  the  board  of  governors.  We  should  also  work  for 
a  re-evaluation  of  NUG. 

Politically  McKay  claims  to  be  a  Liberal  but  "more 
to  the  left  than  that".  He  says  he  was  surprised  to 
find  people  so  conservative,  but  is  not  sure  whether 
this  is  really  conservatism  or  a  lack  of  interest 
caused  by  a  lack  of  communication. 
A  national  union  will  be  prominent  within  five  to 
eight  years  but  students  will  have  to  organize  them- 
selves. Taking  an  active  role  in  the  outside  com- 
munity will  be  an  important  part  of  student  life. 
Social  issues,  such  as  the  Lowertown  Project  and 
the  summer  free  school,  will  be  tackled  from  necessity. 
A  great  problem  council  has  had  this  year  is  that 
of  unity.  However  for  next  year  he  doesn't  see  any 
circumstances  that  would  create  friction.  He  thinks 
council  will  be  more  relaxed  and  relate  to  each 
other  in  a  more  civilized  manner.  Lorenz  tended  to 
direct  rather  than  co-ordinate.  MacKay  said. 
Asked  about  the  animal  act  that  was  the  result 
of  the  Shackup  last  week,  and  the  judicial  system  in 
general,  McKay  said  that  in  such  situations,  the  police 
should  be  called  in.  He  felt  there  was  no  need  for  a 
student  court  such  as  the  CJC,  and  disagreed  strongly 
with  the  idea  of  student  police. 
For  the  future,  he  would  like  tosee  better  com- 
munications, the  establishment  of  a  good  speakers 
committee  and  a  good  speaking  program.  He  sees 
a  lot  of  problems  in  the  present  library  set-up  and 
in  transportation  and  would  like  to  see  research 
into  these  problems  and  especially  the  problem  of 
student  unemployment  and  loans. 


Presidential  candidate  Brian  Rhodes  believes  he 
has  his  thumb  on  the  pulse  of  the  student  body, 
and  will  be  able  to  tell  what  people  want  if  he  is 
elected. 

And  when  he  knows  what  Carleton  students  want, 
Rhodes  says  he  will  respond  to  their  wishes. 

And  the  things  that  students  want,  Rhodes  believes, 
are  services. 

"I  can't  disagree  with  parity,  the  pollution  probe, 
Pure  Spring  decisions,  and  so  on,  but  at  this  stage 
there  are  alot  of  people  who  aren't  interested  in 
those  things,  and  if  they  aren't,  I'm  not  going  to 
force  them  to  be,"  he  said. 

Rhodes  would  like,  then,  to  see  "a  definite  dampen- 
ing of  the  political  aspects  of  council." 

He  stressed  the  need  for  greater  contact  between 
students  and  the  council,  and  believes  this  is  one 
reason  for  the  collapse  of  last  year's  council. 

"The  actions  of  last  year's  council  turned  people 
off  student  politics,"  he  said. 

A  service-oriented  council,  he  says,  will  get  stu- 
dents interested  in  student  government  again. 

Rhodes  does  not  believe  Carleton  students  are 
apathetic;  he  believes  they  are  simply  disinterested 
in  the  actions  of  council. 

"There  is  political  apathy,  but  not  a  phenomenally 
apathetic  student  body  -  a  lot  of  people  show  up  for 
football  games  or  basketball  games  or  social  events, 
and  there's  a  lot  of  club  activity,"  he  said. 

"There's  50  to  60  percent  involvement  in  various 
things;  its  List  that  people  get  involved  in  the  things 
titat  give  them  what  ihey  want." 

Last  year's  council,  said  Rhodes,  did  not  respond 
to  the  needs  or  the  desires  of  students,  and  he  thinks 
a  service  council  is  what  they  want. 

"It  would  be  satisfactory  for  me  to  see  people 
satisfied  with  the  service  functions  we  could  provide," 
he  said. 

Rhodes  priorities  as  council  president  would  be  New 
University  Government  and  the  provision  of  service 
functions. 

'NUG  must  be  strengthened' 

NUG,  he  says,  "has  to  be  strengthened." 

"Council  would  have  to  work  with  the  NUG  reps 
to  provide  resources,  and  it  would  be  up  to  the  NUG 
reps  to  work  to  establish  course  unions. 

"We  have  to  make  NUG  as  uncomplicated  as  possible. 
Right  now  it's  just  a  nebulous  thing  off  in  a  distance 
that  students  are  probably  afraid  to  try  and  under- 
stand," he  said. 

Rhodes  proposed  a  re-structuring  of  some  of  theex- 
ecutive  offices  of  council;  for  example,  he  suggested 
that  the  office  of  community  programs  commissioner 
work  in  direct  liaison  with  NUG  and  with  educational 
aspects  on  campus." 

His  main  aim  is  to  make  council  something  people 
would  want  to  care  about. 

"  It's  going  to  be  one  hell  of  a  lot  of  work  doing 
things  that  students  want,"  says  Rhodes,  but  he  plans 
to  keep  in  touch  with  students  "by  talking  to  people, 
by  speaking  with  them  in  the  tunnels." 
Other  platform  planks  mentioned  by  Rhodes  were: 

*the  abolition  of  the  yearbook  -  "It's  nice  for 
memories,  but  what  service  is  it  giving  to  students?" 

^maintenance  of  the  present  student  fee  structure  - 
"I  can't  say  if  raising  student  fees  is  necessary  - 
if  what  we  have  is  spent  well,  there  is  enough;" 

•setting  up  of  task  forces  involving  grad  students, 
who  would  examine  problems  like  transportation, 
unemployment,  student  housing,  and  student  govern- 
ment, and  make  reports  to  council  -  "Involving  grad 
students  in  research  work  would  free  the  executive 
for  administrative  work." 
Rhodes  considers  himself  "a  small  '1' liberal  with 
a  big  'a'  approachable." 
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ATTENTION  FAVE: 

IF  YOU  REMEMBER  THE  QUEBEC  CARNIVAL 
PLEASE  WRITE  TO  -  Bill  Peno, 

744  Cardinal  St. 

Si  .Laurent  379,  P.Q. 


Carleton  University 
Students  Assoc.  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 


Friday,  March  20.  1970 
Reception  7.30  p.m. 

DINNER  8:00  p.m. 

Black  Tie 

Tickets  $13  per  Couple,  available  in  T-16 

INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


Nominations  are  now  open  for 
the  following  positions  on  the 
Science  and  Arts  Faculty  Boards: 


Secretary,  Science  Faculty  Board 
Secretary,  Arts  Faculty  Board 


Term:  To  run  one  year  from  July  1.  1970 
to  fill  vacancies  caused  by  resignations. 
All  members  of 
both  faculty  boards  are  eligible. 
Nomination  forms  are  available 
in  departmental  offices. 


carleton 
staff  meeting 

Parti  cipotory  Democracy  does  its  thing  at  the 
Carleton  Stall  Meeti ng,  Carleton  office,  MONDAY 
FEBRUARY  16,  7:00p.m.  Item  for  discussion  is 
the  sanctity  of  the  method  of  election  of  next 
year's  editor,  as  o  alined  in  the  quarter-page  ad 
elsewhere  in  the  paper  today. 
We  will  also  discuss  the  occupation  of  the 
university  senate  chambers  in  retaliation  for  the 
refusal  of  the  senate  to  accept  in  good  faith  our 
football  challenge. 

We  will  also  talk  about  the  staff  party  February 
20th,  and  see  if  we  want  a  closing  banquet  at 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Applications  for  the  position  of  Circulation  Manager 
will  be  considered  ot  the  meeting. 

MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  16,  7:00  PM 
THE  CARLETON  OFFICE. 


letters 


Two  lances  tilted  at  women's  liberation 
a  cynic  student  senator,  pollution  pick-' 
iness,  obscenity  sickness,  and  bus  bit. 
ching. 


Random  thoughts  from 
random  arts  mind 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

A  few  random  comments  seem  to 
be  appropriate  after  my  lengthy 
recluse  from  Council. 

First,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  we 
have  at  least  58  engineers  who  have 
finally  learned  to  think  for  them- 
selves. 

As  for  Mr.  Ron  Dilabio,  he  who 
has  no  peers  on  the  senate:  I 
suggest  the  next  time  he  writes 
his  official  title  he  insert  "Stu- 
dent" to  "Member  of  the  Senate". 
After  all,  peerage  is  important 
these  days. 

Secondly,  what  action  have  the 
various  campus  placement  offices 
taken  to  prevent  such  outfits  as 
Mr,  Hudson's  Career  Assessments 
Limited  from  co-opting  gullible 
students  and  companies? 

Thirdly,  if  the  senate  and  the 
board  seem  to  accept  NUG  stu- 
dent members  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity about  us,  then  why  does  the 
building  advisory  committee  place 
space  allocation  for  NUG  offices 
at  the  very  bottom  after  full- 
time  professors,  sessional  lectur- 
ers, graduate  students,  rented 
space,  and  the  list  could  go  on 
and  on  before  we  get  to  our  lowly 
NUG  Reps. 

Make  of  it  as  you  may.  It  makes 
as  much  sense  as  anything  else! 
David  Balcon 
Arts  IV 

(newly  acclaimed  Arts 
reps) 

Editor  value  judgement 
perplexes  Palestinian 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Richard  Labonte,  the  editorofthe 
Carleton,  should  be  congratulated 
for  his  courage  in  defending  the 
rights  ofaminoritygroupat Carle- 
ton University. 

However,  it  is  somehow  perplex- 
ing and  most  unfortunate  that  while 
the  editorial  staff  devotes  two 
pages  to  extoll  the  cause  of  the 
Angolian  revolution,  the  editor, 
Labonte  should  make  a  value  judg- 
ment about  the  Palestinian  refugees 
whose  cause  is  as  just  as  the 
Angolians. 

A.A.  Mahli. 
Former  Student 

Arrogance  of  cohorts 
astonishes  the  bussers 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
In  his  campaign  for  president, 
last  fall,  Lorenz  Schmidt  distrib- 
uted leaflets  reading  "Schmidt 
Does"  and  so  somehow  we  ex- 
pected something.  But  instances 
of  Schmidt's  indifference  to  stu- 
dents are  so  blatant  they're  em- 
barrassing, his  action  is  fraudu- 
lent. 

The  case  most  provocative  to  my- 
self and  other  students  was  our 
petition  for  a  bus  shelter  on  the 
Prescott  highway.  Notavery flam- 
boyant issue,  perhaps  easily  dis- 
pensed with.  On  December  4,  the 
council  endorsed  the  need  for  such 
a  shelter  and  "mandated"  Lorenz 
Schmidt  "to  act  on  the  proposal 
...  as  the  need  for  the  shelter  is 
immediate."  He  sent  a  memo  to 
the  presidents  office  on  December 
12  and  has  left  the  student  petition 
and  its  demands  at  that  point. 
There  lias  been  no  contact  with 
the  OTC.  nor  has  this  petition 
been  part  of  the  senate  agenda; 
Professor  Couse.  clerk  for  the 
senate,  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Needless  to  say,  students  catch- 
ing the  west  bound  92  bus  remain 
without  a  shelter. 

If  Lorenz  Schmidt  cares  for  any- 
one besides  I-orenz  Schmidt  such 
immediate  action  as  was  expect- 
ed in  December  would  at  the  least 
be  forthcoming.  As  of  yet  nothing 
is  known  for  certain. 

If  students'  council  members  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  record 
of  irresponsibility,  but  want  wider 
fields  in  which  to  exhibit  their 
gross  indifference  to  students  on 
this  campus,  such  diversions  as 
parity,  and  a  new  constitution  may 
be  warranted.  As  a  student,  how- 


ever, who  is  interested  in  min- 
imum services  as  well  as  other 
student  problems,  I  am  astonished 
at  such  arrogance  on  the  part  of 
. Schmidt  and  his  cohorts.  Schmidt 
Does  has  become  symbolic  of 
something  more  like  Schmidt  Did 
Nothing,  and  even  that  poorly.  In 
the  meantime  we  still  are  press- 
ing for  our  bus  shelter. 

Peter  Mills  Arts  in 
Bill  Hanson  Arts  U. 

Vows  never  to  wear 
pollut  ion  button  again 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

As  Phil  Reilly  suggested  in  last 
week's  paper,  I'm  sure  "people" 
in  the  physics  department  would 
be  glad  to  measure  the  sulphur 
dioxide  content  of  the  airat  Carle- 
ton -  if  someone  could  tell  them 
what  sulphur  dioxide  is,  or  how 
to  analyse  for  it. 

Perhaps  you  could  tell  them  Mr. 
Reilly,  as  you  obviously  know  so 
much  about  it.  You  seem  to  know 
that  it  is  a  gas  and  that  it  smells, 
and  they  shouldn't  need  much  more 
than  that,  should  they. 

I  have  retired  my  Fight  Pollution 
button  from  my  lab,  coat  and  vow- 
never  to  wear  it  again, 

Brian  Symonds 
Science  3  -  Chemistry 

Obscene  phone  calls 
product  of  sick  minds 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

This  is  an  open  letter  to  the 
dialing- finger-happy  guys  who  get 
their  kicks  through  obscene  phone 
calls  to  girls  in  residence. 

You  are  sick. 

Your  fake  calls  in  the  wee  small 
hours  may  be  terribly  amusing 
to  you  and  your  listening  friends, 
but  they  are  frightening  and  nerve- 
wracking  to  the  recipients. 

Stumbling  to  the  phone  at  four- 
thirty  in  the  morning,  anyone's 
first  thoughts  are  of  his  family 
or  friends. 

Picking  up  the  phone  elecits  ob- 
scene messages,  or  a  "desperate" 
voice  inquiring  if  this  is  the  dis- 
tress centre.  The  obscene  calls 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the 
suicide  ones  by  the  general  con- 
tent, but  it  is  harder  to  judge  the 
validity  of  the  suicide  calls. 

When  you  refuse  to  take  the  num- 
ber of  the  distress  centre,  it  is 
almost  possible  to  hear  the  grin 
in  your  voice.  Two  suggestions  are 
usually  offered  at  this  time.  Both 
are  trips  -  one  to  go  to  bed, 
the  other  to  go  to  . . . 

Don't  you  have  anything  better  to 
do  than  to  frighten  people  with 
these  disturbing  calls? 

Any  doubt  as  to  the  legitimacy 
of  the  plea  for  help  can  keep  a 
conscientious  person  awake  all 
night. 

What  about  the  people  who  really 
need  help?  You  are  crying* 'wolf", 
and  eventually  anyone  who  reaches 
out  for  assistance  will  be  ignored. 

Don't  play  with  fire. 

Smarten  up! 

Be  constructive,  not  destructive. 
Martha  E.  Reeve 

Moral  vacuum  groovy 
for  Carleton  students 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

It  was  not  surprising  to  see 
two  large  advertisements  in  re- 
cent issues  of  your  publication, 
one  placed  on  behalf  of  The  Am- 
erican Empire  and  the  other  on 
behalf  of  a  number  of  corporate 
conglomerates. 

That  these  ads  appeared  in  The 
Carleton  is  indicative  of  the  moral 
vacuum  which  you  students  cur- 
rently find  groovy.  It  can  be 
fun  to  be  manipulated  if  the  mu- 
sic is  loud  enough.  It  can  be 

fulfilling'  to  get  involved  in  aca- 
demia  as  long  as  there  is  never 
pressure  to  relate  it  to  real  life. 

If  The  Carleton  had  any  guts,  it 
would  lead  the  fight  for  individuals 
to  be  free  from  the  corporate 
monied  manipulations  of  our  lives. 
The  university  could  be  a  bas- 
tion against  Madison  Ave.  &  Bay 
St.  control  of  our  minds  and  as- 
pirations. 


But  then,  as  I'm  sure  you  vJJJ. 
say,  getting  bought  can  be  'out^ 
sight'.  01 
Stephen  Harris 

Come  women  and 
crumble  edifice 
of  ancient  wrong 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

This  letter  is  not  written  j 
defence  of  beauty  contests. 

We  agree  with  the  sentiments  nfj 
the  Carleton  woman's  liberate 
front.  It  is  an  intolerable  indignity] 
for  women  to  be  evaluated  by  cr% 
ria  which  are  of  male,  not  female 
devising.  Who  says  that  38-24 
34  is  better  than  22  -  34  -  3^ 
Men,  of  course:  and  for  no  goon 
reason  that  we  can  see,  for  both! 
columns  add  up  to  the  same  thing! 

In  our  opinion  the  woman's  lftju 
ration  front  is  right.  It  is  time  toj 
assault  the  bastions  of  maledomU 
nation. 

But  the  real  lover  of  liberty,  jJ 
has  been  wisely  said,  is  he  ivhol 
wishes  it  not  only  for  himself  bfl| 
equally  for  others. 

And  this  is  where  we  fault  the! 
woman's  liberation  front. 

Beauty  contests  for  women?  A] 
shocking  indignity,  they  say.  Aitf] 
rightly  so. 

But  beauty  contests  for  dogs,  fori 
pigs,  for  cattle,  forpoultry?Thesel 
things  evoke  no  righteous  indignaJ 
tion.  And  why  not?  Surelytheprin-J 
ciple  is  the  same?  What  dog  de-l 
vised  the  criteria  by  which  dogJ 
are  judged,  what  rigthe  criteria™ 
which  pigs  are  judged,  and  | 
and  so  on? 

So  we  put  this  question  to  ;  I 
Carleton  woman's  liberation  front! 

Will  you  make  common  cause  win! 
us,  as  we  are  willingtomakecora-P 
mon  cause  with  you?  Come,  joij 
your  voices  with  ours  in  a  singla 
symphony  of  sound  that  willcrum-i 
ble.  like  Jericho  of  Old,  the  h  ' 
ful  edifice  of  ancient  wrong. 

The  Carleton  Canine  Liberation 
Front. 

The  Carleton  Swine  Liberatia| 
Front, 

The  Carleton  Bovine  Liberatiaj 
Front. 

The  Carleton  Fowl  Liberatiaj 
Front. 

Submitted,  at  the  request  of  tnj 
above  organizations  by 

J.  C.  S.  Wernham. 
Philosophy  Departmflj 

When,  when,  when, 
when,  when,  when, 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Dear  Professor  Frumhartz: 
January  30  has  come  and  gajj 
Likewise  has  December  15,  *Pj 
tember  lf  August  1,  and  all  J 
1968.  Perhaps  by  the  "Ides  j 
March"  ...? 

Robin  Findlay 

Boredom  supplement 
perhaps  incorrect 

The  Editor,  The  Carleton:  J 

Thank  you  for  your  supple 
on  boredom. 

May  I  point  out  however, 
your  assumpton  that  everyowi 
bored  does  not  agree  with  are<»| 
Gallup  poll  which  showed  tmr 
percent  of  Canadian  university^ 
dents  find  life  "exciting  •  J 
was  the  highest  percentage  0  ^ 
group  surveyed.  (Toronto  Star. 
7th). 

Why  the  discrepancy? 

Re  id  Barry 
Journalism  n 

Women's  liberation 
discussed  again 

Editor,  The  Carleton:       .  ]of 

I  am  rather  tired  of  reading ^ 
monotonous  letters  by  _  atM 
members  of  women's  lib6 1*  J 
Not  only  are  the  ladies  ws^jM 
their  issue.  logically  incons  JgJ 
and  incompetent  at  en00S^[ivf| 


material  but  they  are  ine 


at  drawing  attention  to  a leg' 
cause.  They  are  an  embaras^j,^ 
to  most  women  and  a 
stock  among  men. 
Can't  they  do  any  better 
Anne  Castle, 
Arts  n 


Why  wall  to  wall  women 
in  service,  office  jobs? 
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Wlien  i 


members  of  the  Commis- 
0„  the  Philosophy  and  Struc- 
0f  Residence  Life  sat  down 
build  a  monument  to  student 
ibility  last  year,  one  of 


t)  1 
pic 


^  -  main  concerns  was  to  save 

*S'  as  the  report  which  came 
,1  early  last  spring  indicates, 
did  find  at  least  one  way  to 
money  —  cheaper  plumb- 
er the  shitwork. 
According  to  the  report,  women 
u]d  be  suitable  for  cleaning 
linen's  residences  because  "the 
)  requires  no  strenuous  lifting 
technical  skill".  And  because 
3men  are  "more  conscientious 
,1  meticulous  than  males",  they 
jald  be  better  at  dusting.  Be- 
,Sl  hiring  women  instead  of 
I  would  save  money  since  "the 
uiimurn  wage  for  women  is  less 
m that  for  men." 
These  words  roll  off  the  pages 
i  report  almost  as  smoothly 
the  toilet  paper  in  the  cans 
t  these  women  would  be  clean- 

"is  ther  any  point  in  asking 
ether  any  of  the  women  who 
write  the  report  or  read 
"saw  the  writing  on  the  wall? 
Why  do  men  and  woman  think 
t  women  are  more  conscientious 
meticulous  than  men  when  it 


housework  a  threat  to  their  mas- 
culinity —  and  she  must  also  worry 
about  where  her  children  are  when 
she  is  at  work  if  she  can't  afford 
to  pay  a  sitter  and  day-care  cen- 
tres aren't  available. 

Many  of  the  women  who  must 
work  end  up  employed  in  light  in- 
dustry or  as  laundresses,  wait- 
resses, maids  and  dishwashers 
In  1968  there  were  20,000  unskil- 
led workers  in  Canada.  Many  of 
these  women  are  older  than  cleri- 
cal workers  and  have  less  educa- 
tion and  a  good  number  of  them  are 
immigrants  who  cannot  speak  En- 
glish. 

The  number  of  women  in  light 
industry  is  decreasing  everyyear. 
The  same  technology  that  drove 
craftsmen  from  the  factories  fifty 
years  ago  and  made  work  avail- 
able to  women  who  could  operate 
the  machinery  is  now  taking  its 
toll  among  women  workers.  In 
1901  24.8  per  cent  of  all  working 
women  held  factory  jobs.  By  1961 
this  percentage  had  dropped  to  16.8 
percent  and  in  1968  6.4  percent 
of  all  women  were  in  the  factories. 

Where  have  all  the  women  work- 
ers gone? 

No  course  hassle 


Not  into  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
nes  to  cleaning  and  why  is  the  P'oyed.  Women  aren't  suffering  at 
nimum  wage  for  women  less  tne  hands  0f  technology  in  the  same 
way  that  men  are.  If  a  man  wants 
to  take  a  retraining  for  say,  an 
oilburner  repairman,  he  may  find 
that  there  will  be  a  hassle  to  get 
him  into  the  course  even  after  he 
has  upgraded  his  education  to  the 
required  level. 


it  is  for  men? 
erms  for  the  socialization  pro- 
s  which  raises  the  above  ques- 
ts include  psychological  mutila- 
i,  institutionalized  discrimina- 
and  segregation  and  imposed 
iriority. 

lis  socializationprocess  affects 
women  but  shows  itself  most 
n  women  go  looking  for  a  job. 
omen  are  victim  of  stereotype, 
ir  debut  at  a  high  school  dance, 
solemnity  of  the  walk  across 
stage  if  she  graduates  from 
versify,  the  walk  down  the 
«*  aisle  or  the  wheelchair 
"ith  the  pink  or  blue  bundle 
easy  comings  and  goings  coin- 
ed to  the  rude  awakening  sbe 
elves  when  she  seeks  a  job. 
ay  woman,  whether  she  be  the 
who  almost  made  it  to  clean- 
w  Lanark  House  or  a  univer- 
lecturer  who  is  having  a  hard 
rising  above  the  lecturer 
'  will  find  it  hard  to  live  down 
stereotype  depicted  above. 
Prospective  employer  will  be 
"to  decide  that  she  wants 
■  wcause  she  wants  to  buy  a 
of  those  suburban  extras  or 
«se  she  is  just  plain  bored 
[Housework. 

1  anyone  asks  an  employer 
'  s  wrong  with  female  employ- 
"e  H  point  out  how  they  take 
'  °'f  on  short  notice,  or  how 
are  reluctant  to  take  on  extra 
™sibility,  or  how  they  skip 
m  from  job  to  job. 


Not  challenging 

fmPloyers  will  seldom 
enl,   ,  ves  why  a  woman  will 
one  S6.?  day  off-  Could  itbe 
itivol^6  chudren  is  sick 
Muldn't  be  the  masculine 

000  if  her  husband  stayed 
iselvl;  ?ey  will  seldom  ask 
»tak»  y  women  are  relec- 
•  ViW0n  any  extra  responsi- 
s  e  ™'  al»ut  the  house  that 
,fals  t  to  keep  clean  and 
'  Anrt  k  expected  to  pre- 
« fro"0  maybe  she  jumps  a- 
■Jerei  iob  to  iob  because  the 
S  en„  ,  women  aren't  chal- 
et'",  T   t0  the  little  bit  of 

1  (eft  over  once  she's 
"""g  care  of  the  home 

u^tenee  of  the  stereotype 
,  another  drawback  for 
ff  ivh.l  women  can't  afford 
,  oilier  their  job  is  chal- 
d|Vo°  ■  ^  a  woman  is  wi- 
hilst,.  '"fed  or  separated  or 
a  yea  ls  making  less  than 
»er      she  is  forced  to  take 

,Smr.nSh?  can  get-  **** 
*>  the  t  ln  'Ms  situation 
tlla-  ousework  herself  — 
Workers  consider 


On  the  other  hand,  women  have 
very  little  trouble  getting  into 
retraining  programs  because  tech- 
nology has  brought  with  it  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  jobs 
that  are  traditionally  considered 
female".  There  are  moreoffices 
to  be  staffed,  more  store  counters 
to  be  staffed  due  to  these  increas- 
ingly affluent  times  and  more 
"white  collar"  heads  to  be  combed 
out.  And  women  constitute  a  cheap 
supply  of  labour. 

A  picture  of  what  kind  of  woman 
is  likely  to  seek  work  and  what 
kine  of  work  she  is  likely  to  seek 
took  shape  during  the  1964  Cana- 
dian National  Exhibition.  Accord- 
ing to  a  survey  sponsored  by  the 
Woman's  Bureau  of  Ontario,  the 
potential  woman  employee  is  ma- 
ture, urban,  and  educated.  The 
majority  are  married,  were  from 
35  to  54  years  of  age,  had  child- 
ren over  the  age  of  six  and  had 
received  a  minimum  education  of 
Grade  12.  It  might  also  be  added 
that  the  results  of  this  survey  and 
of  a  survey  done  at  the  same  time 
by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics throughout  all  of  Canada  were 
very  similar. 

Of  the  3,500  women  who  took 
part  in  the  WBO  survey,  52  per 
cent  gave  economic  reasons  for 
working,  40  per  cent  indicated 
self-fulfillment  and  enrichment 
and  the  remaining  nine  per  cent 
regarded  employment  as  a  means 
of  mastering  or  improving  skills. 

Specific  requests  for  training 
were  made  by  1,314  women.  Of 
these  requests,  62  per  cent  were 
in  the  clerical  and  sales  category, 
21  per  cent  were  in  the  profes- 
sional fields  i.  e.  teaching  and 
nursing  and  three  per  cent  were  in 
the  manufacturing  fields. 

The  most  requested  training 
courses  included:  typing,  business 
machines,  bookkeeping,  hairdres- 
sing,  and  seamstress. 


On  the  other  hand,  women  in  the 
managerial  occupational  grouping 
increased  from  65,000  to  90,000 
over  the  five  year  period. 

The  picture  that  emerges  from 
the  sum  total  of  a  woman's  timid 
imitation  of  life  from  13  through 
her  mid-thirties,  from  the  stereo- 
type that  lives  on  in  the  employer's 
mind  and  from  the  above  statistics 
is  repeated  thousands  of  times  over 
during  rush  hours  and  lunch  hours 
across  Canada,  She  sits  inherown 
private  limbo  in  streetcars,  buses 
and  subways,  carpools  and  through 
lunches  of  tea  and  trivia. 

What  would  it  take  to  jar  these 
women  into  recognition  of  the  real 
meaning  behind  the  "good  adverti- 
sing that  should  go  to  everyone's 
head"  cards  that  dance  before 
her  eyes  in  subways,  streetcars 
and  buses?  Does  she  realize  that 
she  is  the  prime  target  of  the  ad 
men  and  manufacturers? 

How  would  women  office  workers 
react  if  they  knew  that  they  make 
$1,900  less  than  men  who  do  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

Would  that  $1,900  represent  an 
increase  in  that  amount  that  she 
could  spend  on  herself  to  appear 
affluent  or  would  she  think  to  her- 
self that  Joe  Watercooler  has  a 
wife  and  a  couple ofkidsand should 
therefore  earn  a  higher  salary. 

Both  these  attitudes  represent  a 
victory  of  the  socializationprocess 
over  her.  She  is  either  a  clothes- 
horse  or  a  mother  hen  clucking 
over  someone  else's  brood. 


Keitha  McLean's  (you  know,  the 
girl  who  wrote  the  definitive  arti- 
cle on  what  Canadian  hairdressers 
can  do  to  a  girls  hair  while  she  is 
on  a  trip  across  Canada)  latest 
contribution  to  Chatelaine  maga- 
zine is  a  Cosmopolitanesque  arti- 
cle on  how  a  young  girl  can  sur- 
vive in  an  office. 

After  reading  some  of  her  ob- 
servations on  the  creatures  in  the 
"Office  Zoo",  one  wonders  why  a 
girl  even  bothers. 
For  instance: 
Mr.  Equality  —  the  sneakiest 
co-worker  of  all,  he's  the  lazy 
sort  who  lets  you  take  on  as  much 
work  and  responsibility  as  you 
want.  He's  especially  effective  in 
the  company  where  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  is  not  the  rule.  "So 
what  if  I  dont  make  as  much  as 
he  does,"  you  rationalize,  "I  do 
have  the  status  and  besides  money 
isn't  everything."  The  fact  is  that 
you  probably  make  about  one- 
third  his  salary,  and  carry  about 
two-thirds  of  what  should  be  his 
work. 

The  Square  Shooter  --  "A  wo- 
man can  be  president  —  if  she  has 
the  qualifications, "is his  favourite 
remark.  And  he  means  it  How- 
ever this  leaves  you  with  the  same 
problem  faced  by  black  people  -- 
to  be  equal,  you  must  be  twice  as 
equal.  You  must  work  twice  as 
hard  to  achieve  half  as  much.  How 
to  cope?  Well,  if  its  important 
to  you  work  twice  as  hard. 

Miss  McLean  also  went  on  in 
great  detail  about  how  to  get  along 
with  the  "young  twits",  married 
hens,  ambitious  career  girls,  wo- 
men executives  and  office  pariahs 


For  a  Valentine  we'd  like  to  see, turn  page.. 


Statistics  from  the  women's  bu- 
reau of  the  Canadian  department 
of  labour  for  occupational  groups 
indicate  thatthesetralning courses 
were  not  a  waste.  The  number  of 
women  In  the  clerical,  sales,  ser- 
vice and  recreational  occupational 
groupings  increased  from  546,000, 
163,000,  and  409,000  to  756,000, 
200,000  and  539,000  respectively. 


Dog-in-the-manger 
It  would  seem  that  the  only 
name  that  doesn't  apply  in  the  of- 
fice zoo  is  dog-in-the-manger. 
Women  office  workers  seem  to 
feel  that  demands  for  equal  pay  for 
equal  work,  protection  from  being 
last-hired  and  first-fired  and 
demands  for  pensions  and  insu- 
rance and  other  fringe  benefits 
would  earn  them  this  name. 

Women  office  workers  aren't 
the  only  women  workers  who  are 
hard  to  organize  into  unions. 

Women  in  the  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  are  just  as 
stubborn  about  organizing  even 
though  their  situation  is  even  worse 
than  the  white  collar  worker  be- 
cause the  latter  can  at  least  tell 
herself  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
glamour  in  this  paper- shuffling 
job  of  hers. 


When  approximately  8  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  manufacturing 
are  organized  into  unions,  there's 
not  much  point  in  asking  why  they 
can  expect  to  make  at  least  $30 
less  per  week  than  men  do  or  why 
she  is  barred  from  jobs  where  the 
employer  feels  that  the  risk  for 
her  is  greater  than  the  risk  for  a 
man. 

And,  as  long  as  women  are  re- 
luctant to  organize,  less  subtler 
forms  of  discrimination  than  a 
woman's  mythical  resistance  to 
shift  work  will  continue.  For  in- 
stance, minimum  wage  legislation 
in  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward 
Island  and  Newfoundland  stipulates 
lower  minimum  wage  rates  for 
women.  All  provincial  minimum 
wage  laws  exclude  domestic  and 
agricultural  workers.  Most  do- 
mestics are,  of  course,  women 
and  a  large  number  of  women  are 
employed  on  a  seasonal  basis  in 
agriculture. 

Future  technological  develop- 
ments will  give  impetus  to  wo- 
men's rights  movements  and  a- 
mong  the  main  aims  of  these  move- 
ments the  abolition  of  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  wages  and 
hiring  and  firing  practices. 

Grace  Hartman,  secretary-  trea- 
surer of  the  Canadian  Union  of 
Public  Employees,  feels  that  auto- 
mation, the  computer  and  labor 
saving  devices  in  the  home  have 
made  women  just  as  capable  as 
men  in  coping  with  most  jobs  that 
need  to  be  done. 

However,  she  emphasizes  that  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  women 
trade  unionists  is  essential,  be- 


cause she  feels  that  unions  don't 
do  their  best  to  lessen  discrimi- 
nation against  women,  especially 
in  banks,  insurance  companies, 
retail  and  department  stores, 
laundries  and  other  personal  ser- 
vice industries  where  women  are 
predominant. 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Hartman  would 
like  to  see  more  women  in  the 
managerial  levels  of  trade  unions. 
These  two  improvements  would 
require  that  male  trade  unionists 
be  less  chauvanistic  towards  the 
women  who  work  in  the  same  fac- 
tory as  they  do  —  some  unions 
still  designate  certain  jobs  as 
"male"  and  "female"  and  give 
preference  in  promotion  and  lay- 
off to  males  —  and  it  would  also 
require  that  unwritten  understand- 
ings that  females  may  qualify  for 
limited  leadership  within  the  union 
be  abolished. 

What  it  all  boils  down  to  is  too 
much  monosexual  thinking. 

The  women  who  didnt  object 
when  the  men  sitting  on  the  Phi- 
losophy and  Structure  Committee 
described  their  sisters  as  meti- 
culous and  conscientious  and  good 
for  work  that  doesn't  Involve  much 
technical  skill,  the  women  office 
workers  who  will  be  called  every- 
thing but  dogs-in-the-manger  and 
the  women  who  figure  that  the  poli- 
tics of  union  organizing  arent  for 
mem  are  all  guilty  of  thinking 
like  men. 

Men  can  tell  you  what  to  think 
but  they  cant  tell  you  how  to 
think. 


Sheila  Herbert 
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Women's  liberation  translates 
into  day  care,  maternity  leave 


working  women 


There  are  many  groups  of  people  in  our  society  which 
face  daily  exploitation. 

One  such  group  encompasses  half  the  population  - 
women  -  facing  social,  psychological  and  economic 
exploitation  at  all  levels  of  society.  Individual  women 
have  achieved  leadership  positions  in  government, 
industry  and  educational  institutions.  Women  as  a 
group  have  advanced  slowly,  almost  negligibly,  towards 
the  goals  of  equal  access  to  occupations,  equal  wages, 
and  equal  representation  on  governing  bodies.  Like 
other  oppressed  groups,  they  have  been  deprived 
of  the  history  of  their  oppression  and  their  struggles 
against  it.  Like  other  oppressed  groups,  they  must 
organize  each  other  to  achieve  the  power  they  need 
as  a  group  to  take  the  social  rights  that  will  never 
be  given  to  them 

A  genuine  and  powerful  demand  for  women's  lib- 
eration must  mobilize  behind  itself  the  majority  of 
women.  Past  women's  rights  movements  in  our  so- 
ciety generally  have  involved  women  in  the  middle 
and  upper  economic  strata,  who  have  had  the  edu- 
cation and  advantages  to  press  for  votes  and  decent 
jobs.  The  demand  for  creative  work  for  women  has 
won  its  greatest  support  among  women  who  have  had 
the  option  of  being  well-supported  housewives.  The 
working-class  women  who  form  the  bulk  of  our  con- 
stituency have  never  had  that  option.  They  have  looked 
upon  drudgery  in  the  home  as  a  welcome  escape 
from  their  more  common  drudgery,  working  as  wait- 
resses, factory  hands,  cleaning  women,  etc.,  to  insure 
the  survival  of  their  families.  Most  demands  for 
equal  rights  address  themselves  to  the  semi-priv- 
ileged minority.  Our  demand  for  women's  liberation 
must  be  addressed  to  the  majority,  oppressed  both 
as  women  and  as  members  of  the  working  class. 

Women  are  not  oppressed  by  men.  They  are  ex- 
ploited and  oppressed  by  a  political- economic  system 
that  is  controlled,  directly  and  indirectly,  by  a 
corporate  elite,  overwhelmingly  male,  which  exploits 
both  men  and  women. 


Women's  rights.  The  "liberated 
woman'".  The  working  mother. 
Most  people  tend  to  associate  these 
terms  with  the  ambitious,  "power- 
hungry"  North  American  female. 

Not  so  people.  The  role  of  women 
has  been  shiftirfg,  perceptively  al- 
tering in  many  countries. 

India 

Purdah.  Polygamy.  Sati.  These 
three  words  tell  the  story  of  women 
in  India  in  the  past.  Purdah  com- 
pelled them  to  remain  within  the 
confines  of  the  home  or  else  to  do 
the  Casper  the  Ghost  thing  with 
a  veil  designed  to  shield  the  fe- 
male sex  from  the  gazes  of  others. 
Sati  has  beengenerallyeradicated: 
it  was  rather  grotesque  -  women 
burning  themselves  on  the  funeral 
pyres  of  departed  husbands,  toes- 
cape  the  severe  social  ostracism 
forced  on  them  because  of  widow- 
hood. Polygamy  has  been  legally 
abolished. 

There  is  an  increasing  number 
of  women  entering  the  labour  force: 
from  a  mere  1500  in  1948,  the 
number  of  women  applying  for 
jobs  rose  to  40,000  in  1947  -  a 
substantial  rise.  Instead  of  being 
treated  as  objects  of  the  home 
to  be  hidden  in  public,  women  are 
now  working  in  urban  areas  in 
industry  at  skilled  or  semi-skilled 
jobs.  Teaching,  medicine,  den- 
tistry, pharmacy,  law  and  social 
welfare  are  all  within  the  grasp 
of  Indian  women.  They  are  also 
successfully  competing  with  men 
in  examinations  required  for  en- 
trance into  government  agencies, 
foreign  service  and  yes,  the  police 
department.  The  All  India  Women's 
Conference  is  not  an  excuse  for 
a  big  tea  party;  it  acts  as  a  polar- 
izing association  to  focus  on  is- 
sues revelant  to  women.  Shifts 
to  the  city  are  taking  place  where 
a  girl  who  gets  married  will  be 
able  to  evade  the  traditional  ex- 
tended family  where  she  just  does 
not  have  a  whole  lot  of  say  and 
instead,  find  a  stronger  role  in  a 
nuclear  family.  Arranged  mar- 
riages are  however,  still  preval- 
ent. 

Changing  economic  conditions, 
India's  striving  to  better  living 
conditions  for  its  people  are  draw- 
ing women  out  of  their  smati 
worlds.  Certainly  social  stigmas 
still  exist,  but  as  class  inequality 
(the  caste  system)  is  gradually 
phasing  out  and  more  and  more 
people  are  being  required  to  ex- 
ploit what  India  already  has  in 
order  to  quell  starvation  and  pov- 
erty, the  future  for  women  along 
with  other  oppressed  sectors  of 
society,  is  growing  brighter. 

Japan 

In  Japan,  the  ladies  didn't  get 
on  the  bandwagon  until  after  the 
second  world  war.  They  had  work- 
ed side  by  side  with  men  in  the  fac- 
tories during  the  world  wars; 
growing  industrialization  had 
helped  to  eradicate  much  of  the 
patriarchal,  feudalists  i.e." 
social  norms  so  that  finally  in 
1946.  the  federal  Constitution  be- 
stowed the  ladies  with  legal  equal- 
ity in  political,  economic  and  social 
realms.  Co-education  came  into 
effect  In  1950-the  girls  got  a 
rather  late  start  in  a  liberal  ed- 
ucation system.  Where  once  women 
formed  a  high  percentage  of  the 
toil  force  in  primary  occupation 
(agriculture),  over  66"o  are  now 
engaged  in  what  are  called  sec- 
ondary and  tertiary  occupations 
(manufacturing,  service,  clerical). 
Concubinage  is  severely  criticized 
and  socially  frowned  upon.  A  mar- 
vellous change  in  attitude. 


In  Swinging  Scandanavia  change 
came  about  early.  The  very  first 
emancipationist  organi  z  a  t  i  o  n  in 
Europe  was  founded  in  1845  in 
Finland.  Women  there  were  given 
the  right  to  vote  as  early  as  1906. 
In  Finland  too,  83%  of  the  dentists 
are  women,  and  a  high  of  90% 
are  pharmacists.  In  Norway  (tend- 
ing to  be  less  liberal  than  either 
Sweden  or  Finland),  a  permanent 
Council  of  Equal  Pay  for  Men  and 
Women  was  established  in  1959 
by  the  Norwegian  government.  In 
Sweden,  45/233  members  of  par- 
liament are  female.  The  Scandin- 
avian countries  considered 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  social 
welfare  are  still  trying  to  extend 
day  car  facilties  -  hobby  homes 
where  whildren  can  spend  time 
developing  their  particular  in- 
terest under  supervision,  after 
school  hours  are  now  being  estab- 
lished. 

Most  Scandinavian  girls  pay  their 
own  way  when  they  go  out  with 
"dates"  and  as  well  open  their 
own  doors  -  it  is  something  they 
have  accepted  in  the  atmosphere 
of  pervading  equality.  What  may 
seem  trivial  to  some,  but  of  great 
significance  to  others,  is  the  Scan- 
dinavian Law  of  Personal  Names 
whereby  a  woman  can  legally  keep 
her  maiden  name  despite  mar- 
riage, and  the  kids  therefore  can 
adopt  the  last  name  of  either  moth- 
er or  father.  In  Finland,  a  small 
group  is  creating  a  social  phen- 
omenon. Father  is  playing  the 
domestic  role  while  mom  goes  out 
and   works   at  a   full  time  job. 

Germany 

Things  are  still  rather  tense  for 
the  women  in  West  Germany.  They 
have  been  steeped  in  patriarchal 
tradition.  However,  the  second 
world  war  left  an  acute  shortage 
of  males.  In  1965,  there  were  3 
million  more  women  then  men. 
Germany  had  to  do  a  lot  of  re- 
building in  a  hurry  after  the 
devastations  of  WW  n  and  it  need- 
ed people  to  do  it.  Consequently 
women  swelled  labour  force  ranks. 
The  number  of  women  working  out- 
side their  homes  increased  by 
43%  between  1950  and  I960.  Women 
now  are  continuing  to  work  even 
after  much  of  the  rejuvenation  of 
German  economy  has  been  ac- 
complished as  families  are  striv- 
ing to  create  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  themselves  when  they 
have  the  opportunity   to  do  so. 

In  rural  areas,  women  are  still 
bearing  the  yoke  of  patriarchal 
tradition,  having  little  time  to 
question  it  as  they  often  toil  60  - 
80  hrs.  per  week  and  receive  lit- 
tle acknowledgement  for  it.  How- 
ever, as  more  and  more  of  the 
population  is  becoming  urbanized, 
the  partnership  type  offamily bas- 
ed on  equality  is  taking  hold  and 
women  are  overcoming  the  social 
barriers  which  still  stand  after 
many  of  the  legal  ones  have  been 
surmounted. 

Italy 

In  Italy,  only  after  the  fall  of 
Fascism  in  1945.  were  women 
given  the  right  to  vote  and  a  con- 
stitution put  forth  stating  that 
women  were  to  earn  equal  wages 
for  equal  work  and  to  be  allowed 
to  run  for  government  office.  Em- 
Employers  are  obligated  to  provide 
their  married  women  employees 
with  day  car  racilties  if  they  em- 
ploy more  than  30  women.  Legal 
implications  are  strong,  but  women 
still  tendtobedomesticaltyorient- 
ed  and  marriage  is  a  supreme 
goal.  This  stems  from  the  ralative 
seclusion  of  girls  during  their 
adolescence  when  they  view  the 
male  sex  as  a  romantic  enigma. 


Working   women  do  not 


household  help  from  their  h 

bands  -  they  must  cope  with  £ 

job  and  domestic  duties.  Tradir^ 

still  keeps  a  firm  social  p^J^ 
si  ip  on 


1 "'-!-, 


women  despite  changes  br< 
about  by  industrialization 
democratization. 

South  Vietnam 
As  late  as  1958,  women  in  W1 
Vietnam  were  classed  in  the  cateJ 
gory  of  infants  and  the  insane] 
A  Family  Law  Bill  passed  tfj 
bestowed  legal  equality  on  tW 
"incompetent"  creature  called 
woman,  and  now  South  VietnatnesJ 
women  have  consolidated  themJ 
selves  in  a  national  organizatJ 
called  Women's  Solidarity  Move] 
ment  designed  to  help  rural  worn- 
in  family  care  and  in  some  elw 
mentary  form  of  education  wheJ 
they  are  not  too  busy  savingthem] 
selves  for  burning  villages. 

U.S.S.R. 

And  this  is  the  country  you  har 
all  been  waiting  for  -  Russia^ 
Yes,  approximately  90%  of  t ' 
U.S.S.R. *s  doctors  anddentistsanj 
women.  Women  engineers  are  a 
every  day  phenomenon  in  tLl 
Soviet.  You  have  all  seen  pie] 
tures  of  Russian  women  in  cover' 
alls  beside  huge  machines  or  ek\ 
have  seen  parodies  of  them  1 
movies  where  they  play  tough; 
hearted  ''komrades".  Wome: 
haven't  penetrated  the  State  rul- 
ing elite  however  (there  is  so: 
elite  you  idealistic  Marxists) 
the  government  of  the  U.S.S.Rj 
contains  only  one  woman,  and  ihi 
is  the  lady  who  is  Minister  ofCul 
ture. 

Unwed  mothers  in  the  Soviet  Uni 
are  not  made  to  feel  sociallyos 
traclzed.  Abortion  was  legahV, 
but  became  shall  we  say  c 
ized.  Motherhood  is  given  statu" 
Mothers  of  large  families  receif, 
cash  grants  proportionate  to  the1, 
family  size  and  mothers  with  { 
kids  or  more  receive  the  hon: 
orary  Mother- Heroine  award. 

In  the  Soviet,  women  are  not 
down  relative  to  men-they  are  m 
sense  liberated. 

Canadian   legislation,  howeffl, 
varies  from  province  to  provin , 
Just  recently  the  Canadian  Feder^ 
tion  of  Business  and  Professio* 
Women's  Clubs  asked  the  f 
government  to  enact  legisla'\ 
that  would  provide  adequate  r_ 
ternity  leave  benefits  for  worn 
The  Federation  had  said  that  the 
are  statutory  provisionguarant 
ing  maternity  leave  in  four  P 
vinces  (only  4/10)  but  in  only [ 
is  the  law  in  effect.  Neither 
U.S.  or  the  U.K.  have  gen" 
regulations    pertaining  [0 
matter. 

Italy,  India,  Japan,  West  G* 
many,  Scanainavia,  the  L  . 
Union  have  all  adopted  thestano 
of  maternity  protection  sugg  ^ 
by  the  International  Labom  l 
fice  (ILO)  i.e.  6  weeks  leave  - 
forehand,  6  weeks  conf"*1' 
after,  and  cash  benefits  and  se  . 
ity  of  employment  during  the!* 
of  pregnancy. 

The  liberation  of  women  'J1^ 
the   liberation  of  all  sec"". 


change  in  attitude  before  > 
can  be  enacted.  It  has  taken* 
thing  as  grotesque  as  w31  " 
cases  to  bring  the  'lDal'e'  3I 
pregnant  in  the  kitchen  l«J 
out  of  her  confine.  As  ^..0t 
women  proved  their  capa^'j^e 
factories,  hospitals' and  aS,a(jti)l 
during  the  war,  women  S*  ^ 
continued  to  maintain  their  fl 
outside  their  homes  after 

Karin  J°e% 
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IT'S  ALL  IN  A 
A/OMAN'S  DAY 


Barbara  K.  Moran  Norman  M.  Lobsenz 

VALENTINES  February  has  its  special  day  for 
affirming  love,  and  it's  no  coincidence  that 
ihis  issue  has  several  articles  devoted  to  ex- 
ploring love's  deeds,  words  and  images. 

In  "What's  Your  Favorite  Movie  about 
Love?/.'page18,  famous  moviemakers  discuss 
films  that  have  been  personally  meaningful. 
The  interviewing  was  done  by  Barbara  Kaye 
Moran-"BK"  to  us-who  is  Assistant  to  the 
Editor  of  WOMAN'S  DAY  (a  job  that  calls  (or 
lots  of  brainwork,  legwork,  bookwork  and 
love  of  work),  a  Bryn  Mawr  graduate  and  a 
young  beauty,  BK  was  fascinated  by  the  en- 
ihusiasm  for  the  subject  of  love  shown  by 
[he  celebrities  she  talked  with,  and  particu- 
larly agreed  with  praise  for  The  Ye//ow  Sub- 
marine. "There's  a  very  big  point  about  crea- 
tivity  in  that  movie-that  happiness  and  love 
,ind  work  are  practically  inseparable  and 
maki  for  a  society  in  which  love  is  com- 
pletely natural." 

"TSe  Loving  Message  in  a  Touch,"  pages 
30-3"-,  offers  some  surprising  facts  about  the 
values  of  touching.  The  author,  Norman  M. 
Lobsenz,  has  written  several  hundred  articles 
tor  major  magazines,  and  for  the  past  ten 
years  has  specialized  in  material  on  marriage 
and  family  relations.  His  books  include  Is 
Anybody  Happy?,  a  study  of  pleasure  in 
America,  and  How  to  Stay  Married.  He  says 
lhat  his  own  wife,  three  teen-age  sons  and 
Iwo  preleen  stepdaughters  "have  taught  me 
all  I  know  about  family  relations." 

A  loving  way  to  help  your  family  with 
weight  control  is  by  serving  appetizing  natu- 
ral foods,  and  you'll  find  a  host  of  cooking- 
and  menu-planning  ideas  for  them  in  Ann 
Williams-Heller's  "Simple  Seven-day  Natural 
Reducing  Diet,"  page  10.  Mrs.  Williams- 
Heller  studied  food  and  nutrition  in  Vienna 
and  Zurich  and  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York-and  is  widely  known  here  and 
abroad  through  her  five  'cook  books  and 
coast-to-coast  lectures. 

The  things  you  make  by  hand,  whether  for 
lamily  use  or  gifts,  convey  love  as  explicitly 
as  a  caress,  and  you'll  find  a  treasury  of  hand- 
work in  "Cover  a  Book  to  Look  Like  a  Mil- 
lion," pages  40-43. 


...it  s  no 
coincidence 
that  most 
North  American 
service  magazines 
specialize  in 
housewifery  and 
the  Iove-and- 
childern  bit 


Womens  liberation  groups 
meet  in  city,  on  campus 


'  ve.got  your  babies  .  .  .  vt4^K  mgrc  do  you  wans? 


The  Ottawa  Women's  Liberation 
Committee  in  many  ways  reflects 
the  present  stage  of  the  women's 
liberation  movement  as  a  whole. 

First  of  all,  the  Committee  is 
very  new;  it  was  founded  in  mid- 
September,  1969.  In  the  six  months 
of  its  existence,  participation  has 
been  enthusiastic,  with  many  dis- 
cussions of  what  the  purpose  and 
direction  of  the  group  will  be, 
what  its  activities  should  be,  etc. 
No  answers  to  these  questions 
have  yet  been  conclusively  found, 
which  in  its  way  is  a  healthy 
sign:  it  testifies  to  the  continual 
influx  of  new  women  into  thegroup 
and  their  intense  desire  to  parti- 
cipate in  all  the  decisions  of  the 
group. 

Secondly,  the  composition  of  the 
group  is  quite  varied.  Some  of  the 
women  are  students,  some  are 
working,  a  few  are  housewives. 
Some  arc  married,  some  are  single 
or  divorced.  Some  of  the  women 
have  backgrounds  in  various  libe- 
ral or  radical  political  activities; 
for  many  others,  this  is  their 
first  organizational  experience. 

But  there  are  more  common  ele- 
ments than  differences.  First  of 
all,  all  are  women,  and  have  a 
first-hand  experience  of  how  wo- 
men are  subtly  guided  and  shaped 
to  fill  and  accept  the  subservient 
"female"  role.  11  of  them  agree 
that  women  themselves  must  or- 
ganize and  fight  for  any  rights 
they  intend  to  get. 

The  OWL  Committee  meets  re- 
gularly, once  a  week.  All  of  the 
meetings  are  open  to  any  wo- 
man who  is  interested  in,  or  even 
curious  about,  women's  liberation. 

Every  two  weeks  there  is  an 
"organizational"  meeting.  These 
meetings  discuss  all  the  business 
of  the  committee  plans  for  activi- 
ties, discussion  and  evaluation  of 
past  ones,  and  all  the  other  things 
which  must  be  done  to  builda  basis 
for  an  effective  group. 

Educationals 

Alternating  with  these  meetings 
are  "educational"  meetings.  The 
members  of  the  committee  recog- 
nized soon  after  the  committee 
was  established  that  one  real  ne- 
cessity was  basic  information  on 
the  history  of  women,  the  legal 
position  of  women,  birth  control 
and  sexuality,  the  family  women 
in  the  economy,  and  many  other 
topics.  So  an  educational  program 
is  being  developed,  to  serve  this 
purpose  and  one  other:  the  neces- 
sity for  women  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  how  they  relate  to 
the  problems  of  women  in  gene- 
ral. 

The  format  of  educational  meet- 
ings is  a  short  presentation  on 
some  topic,  followed  by  general 
discussion  among  all  those  pre- 
sent. 

The  Committee  has  recently  be- 
gn  publishing  a  bimonthly  news- 
letter. The  pupose  of  this  news- 
letter is  generally  to  publicize 
the  group  and  popularize  the  ideas 
of  women's  liberation  among  Ot- 
tawa women  --  to  cut  across  the 
isolation  of  women.  Contributions 
to  the newsletterare  welcome  from 
anyone  —  ideas,  articles,  news, 
letters,  poetry,  etc. 


For  Information  contact: 
Newsletter  -  Valerie  Angus  232- 
9704;  Carol  Buck,  235-9173. 
Meetings   -  Jackie  Brown.  237- 
5133;  Us  Angus,  235-2141. 
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The  Carleton  Women's  Libera- 
tion Group  began  in  October  1969. 
helped  initially  by  the  Ottawa 
Group. 

Acceptance  annoying 

Outside  the  university,  the  Carle- 
ton  group  is  annoyed  with  many 
facts  which  women  have  accepted 
as  natural. 

For  example,  the  fact  that  wo- 
men get  less  pay  than  men  get,  for 
doing  the  same;  the  fact  thatabor- 
tions  under  the  new  law  can  only 
be  obtained  if  the  woman's  life  or 
health  are  in  danger;  the  fact  that 
birth  control  information  is  not 
made  readily  available  to  many 
lower  class  women. 

At  Carleton  the  main  aim  is  to 
create  awareness  of  the  problem 
and  to  show  people  that  we  are 
serious. 

We  did  put  up  some,  thought  post- 
ers', but  they  were  quickly  re- 
moved by  admirers.  We  have  spon- 
sored Pauline  Jewprt  and  shown  a 
film.  'Salt  of  the  Earth  which  in- 
volved women's  rights. 

We  created  some  antagonism  by 
opposing  beauty  contests.  It  is  the 
pageant  which  we  oppose,  the  idea 
of  selecting  a  person  and  labelling 
her  'your  ideal',  as  though  each 
woman  must  strive  after  a  certain 
physical  size  and  shape,  a  certain 
facial  allure,  before  a  man  will 
accept  her.  She  wants  to  resemble 
or  at  least,  get  some  beauty  or 
manner  hints  from  the  idol. 
This  is  no  good. 

A  woman  should  find  herself  and 
develop  her  existing  qualities  both 
mental  and  physical,  andnotmadel 
herself  to  an  idol. 

Likewise  the  man  should  not  feel 
that  masculinity  involves  what 
Playboy  dictates  in  the  way  of 
clothes,  cars,  and  casual  but  un- 
involved  sex. 

People  are  people. 

They  must  all  develop  themselves 
and  not  let  themselves  be  moulded. 

The  Carleton  group  wants  to 
explain  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
descrimination.  conscious  or  un- 
conscious, acts  against  women.  We 
shall  soon  go  to  res  and  talk  about 
it  with  the  students  there. 

There  is  a  day-care  centre  for 
the  children  of  students  in  Renfrew 
House  residence.  It  is  run  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  children 
and  demands  quite  a  bit  of  their 
time.  They  pay  nothing  to  keep 


their  children  there.  Dean  Valen- 
tine has  provided  four  cribs  and  a 
refrigerator  out  of  his  funds  for 
worthwhile  student  activities.  The 
need  for  this  day-care  centre  is 
caused  because  no  nursery  exists 
in  Ottawa  which  will  take  children 
under  three  years  of  age.  The 
alternative,  a  sitter  at  home,  would 
cost  about  $20  per  week.  How- 
ever, it  is  part  of  the  law  in 
Ontario  that  any  day  nursery  with 
more  than  three  children,  of  dif- 
ferent parentage,  and  under  the 
age  of  ten.  must  be  staffed  by  at 
least  one  qualified  individual.  The 
qualifications  come  from  a  course 
in  Child  Care  at  Algonquin  Col- 
lege. This  qualified  person  would 
cost  almost  $100  per  week  and 
would  be  most  advisable,  for  he 
or  she  could  get  to  know  the  child- 
ren and  be  with  them  all  day.  The 
parents  would  work  in  conjunction 
with  the  staff  person. 

Money  scarce 

However  these  student  parents 
for  the  most  part  live  on  student 
loans  and  simply  cannot  afford  to 
spend  this  money.  The  Carieton 
day-care  centre  has  advertised 
in  Ottawa  newspapers  for  a  quali- 
fied volunteer  to  do  the  job.  but 
this  has  had  no  results.  So  they 
would  like  Carleton  to  pay  for 
the  individual  qualified  person. 
Then  the  day-care  centre  could 
accept  more  children  and  more 
young  parents  would  not  be  pre- 
vented from  attending  university. 

In  the  Loeb  building  there  is  a 
wonderful  nursery  for  the  child- 
ren of  anyone  who  can  afford  to 
pay  S30  per  month  for  2  1/2 
hours  per  day  of  care  for  the 
child.  This  is  a  fully  supported 
by  the  psychology  department  and 
has  two  qualified  day  care  staff. 
However,  when  one  has  classes 
throughout  the  day,  the  arrange- 
ment is  not  very  convenient.  The 
nursery  is  just  not  enough  for 
student  parents. 

This  is  one  of  the  matters  con- 
cerning the  Carleton  Women's  Li- 
beration Group.  We  urge  students 
to  be  attentive  to  the  problem  and 
to  support  the  centre  in  its  at- 
tempts to  get  one  qualified  per- 
son, paid  for  by  Carleton  Univer- 
sity to  care  for  their  children. 
Problems  to  do  with  women's 
rights  are  arising  both  within  and 
without  the  university,  and  the 
Carleton  Women's  Liberation 
Group  hopes  to  help  to  solve  them. 


Editor;  Sheila  Herbert 

Contributors;  Karin  joeveer,  Lis  Angus,  Jane  Robinson 
Layout ;  Sheila  Herbert 
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Society's  Tarzan-Jane  approach  is  out  of  place 
in  Ottawa's  classrooms,  stores  and  offices 


Women's  liberation  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come. 

Even  a  few  of  the  little  bits  of 
white  fluff  that  parents,  teachers, 
employers  and  the  manufacturing 
and  advertising  interests  give  rise 
to  are  developing  a  consciousness 
of  their  situation  and  are  forming 
black  storm  clouds  over  the  hori- 
zon. 

In  the  December  '69  issue  of 
Ramparts,  Marlene  Dixon,  a  socio- 
logy professor  at  MeGill  Univer- 
sity, wrote  that  the  women's  rights 
movements  of  the  late  460's  have 
as  their  base  "poor  black  women 
and  poor  white  women  on  relief, 
working  women  exploited  in  the 
labour  force,  middle  class  women 
incarcerated  in  the  split  level 
dream  house,  college  girlsawake- 
ning  to  the  fact  that  sexiness  is 
not  the  crowning  achievement  in 
life  and  freedom  movement  women 
who  have  discovered  that  in  the 
freedom  movement  they  are  not 
free." 

In  her  article,  which  was  much  like 
any  magazine  article  or  television 
program  that  comes  at  the  end  of 
a  decade  in  that  it  discusses  what 
went  on  throughout  that  decade. 
Professor  Dixon  declares  that  wo- 
men's liberation  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

She  then  goes  on  to  riffle  through 
the  layers  of  conscious-raising 
situations  that  became  evident  in 
the  late  1950' s. 

"The  poltical  conservation  of  the 
*50's  was  echoed  in  a  social  con- 
servatism which  stressed  a  Victo- 
rian Ideal  of  the  woman's  life;  a 
full  womb  and  a  seifless  devotion 
to  husband  and  children. 

Change  in  the  60's 

"As  the  black  decade  played  it- 
self out,  however,  three  important 
social  developments  emerged 
which  were  to  make  a  rebirth  of 
the  women's  struggle  inevitable. 
First  women  came  to  make  up 
more  than  a  third  of  the  labour 
force,  the  number  of  working  wo- 
men being  twice  theprewarfigure. 
Yet  the  marked  increase  infemale 
employment  did  nothing  to  better 
the  position  of  women  who  were 
more  occupationally  disadvantaged 
in  the  1960's  than  they  had  been 
25  years  earlier.  Rather  than  mov- 
ing equally  into  all  sectors  of  the 
occupational  structure,  they  were 
being  forced  into  the  low-paying 
service,  clerical  and  semi-skilled 
categories,  In  1940,  women  held 
45  per  cent  of  all  professional  and 
technical  positions;  in  1967,  they 
held  only  37  per  cent.  Thepropor- 
tion  of  women  in  service  jobs 
meanwhile  rose  from  50  to  55 
per  cent, 

"Second,  the  intoxicating  wine  of 
marriage  and  suburban  life  was 
turning  sour;  a  generation  of  wo- 
men woke  up  to  find  their  children 
grown  and  a  life  (roughly  30  more 
productive  years)  of  housework  and 
bridge  parties  stretching  out 
before  them  like  a  wasteland.  For 
many  younger  women,  the  empty 
drudgery  they  saw  in  the  suburban 
life  was  a  sobering  contradiction 
to  adolescent  dreams  of  romantic 
love  and  the  fulniingroleof  woman 
as  wife  and  mother. 

"Third,  a  growing  civil  rights 
movement  was  sweeping  thousands 
of  young  men  and  women  into  a 
moral  crusade  —  a  crusade  which 
harsh  political  experience  was  to 
transmute  into  the  New  Left.... 
Traditional  political  ideologiesand 
cultural  myths,  sexual  mores  and 
sex  roles  with  them,  began  to  dis- 
integrate in  an  explosion  of  rebel- 
lion and  protest." 

This  last  layer  of  consciousness 
arrived  much  later  on  the  scene 
than  did  the  resentment  of  work- 
ing women  and  middle-class  su- 
burbanites which  a  book  entitled 
The  Feminine  Mystique  put  into 
words. 


14  The  tragic  truth  about  male-female  relations  today 
is  that  women  are  inferior.  They  are  inferior  not  be- 
cause of  any  natural,organic  condition,  but  because 
they  have  been  socialised  to  be  so.  They  suffer  from 
the  same  sort  of  exploitation, restrictive  role-chan- 
neling and  psychic  crippling  that  have  been  inflict- 
ed upon  many  other  persecuted  groups. 

-  Dr.  Louis  Feldman,  professor  of  anthropol- 
ogy, Simer  Fraser  University;  in  Maclean's 
Magazine,  July  1969. 


In  her  book,  Betty  Friedan,  in- 
sisted that  American  housewives 
and  mothers  were  unhappy  because 
this  feminine  mystique  has  robbed 
them  of  their  identity.  She  des- 
cribes the  feminine  mystique  as; 

"The  feminine  mystique  says  that 
the  highest  value  and  the  only 
commitment  for  women  is  the  ful- 
fillment of  their  own  feminity.  It 
says  that  the  great  mistake  of 
western  culture,  through  most 
of  its  history,  has  been  the  under- 
evaluation  of  this  feminity.  It  says 
that  this  feminity  is  so  mysterious 
and  intuitive  and  close  to  thecrea- 
tion  and  origin  of  life  that  man- 
made  science  may  never  beableto 
understand  it.  But  however  spe- 
cial and  different,  it  is  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  nature  of  man,  it 
may  even  in  certain  respects  be 
superior. 

The  mistake,  says  the  mystique 
the  root  of  women's  troubles  in  the 
past  is  that  women  envied  men, 
women  tried  to  be  like  men,  in- 
stead of  accepting  theirown  nature, 
which  can  find  fulfillment  only 
in  sexual  passivity,  male  domi- 
nation and  nuturing  maternal  life." 

Betty  Friedan  is  also  thefounder 
of  the  National  Organization-  of 
Women.  For  the  most  part,  NOW 
members  are  professional  women 
who  want  to  end  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  hiring,  repeal  abortion  laws 
establish  day-care  centres  for 
children  and  put  women  in  the 
policy  making  posts.  NOW  has 
been  called  the  N'AACP  of  the 
women's  movement  and  as  such 
suffered  a  decrease  in  member- 
ship in  1968  when  women's  move- 
ment such  as  the  Redstockings, 
WITCH  and  the  Feministsgot  their 
start. 

Their  own  indifference  - 

Unfortunately,  there  isn't  much 
point  in  aware  women  trying  to 
make  storm  clouds  out  of  the  bits 
of  white  fluff  so  long  as  the  ma- 
jority of  women,  parents,  teachers 
and  the  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial interests  continue  to  treat 
these  bits  of  fluff  through  their 
own  indifference  or  selfish  in- 
terests. 

Betty  Friedan's  book  made  it 
quite  clear  that  one  of  the  Ameri- 
can housewife's  problems  was  her 
appeal  on  Madison  Avenue. 

Advertising  kings  can't  make  a 
beauty  queen  out  of  every  house- 
wife in  the  United  States,  but  they 
can  rtain  them  as  court  jesters" 
who  run  around  buying  five  diffe- 
rent brands  of  everything  from 
laundry  detergent  to  toothpaste. 


And  the  miles  and  milesof  super- 
market and  drugstore  shelves  that 
crisscross  the  United  States  don't 
stop  at  the  49th  parallel.  Canadian 
housewives   are    babes    in  con- 
sum  erl  and  too. 
The  pressure  to  buy  is  on  North 
American  women  because  if  they 
don't  buy,  then  there's  not  much 
point  in  having  a  factory  manu- 
facture the  stuff.  In  The  Feminine 
Mystique,   one  motivational  re- 
searcher put  it  this  way: 
"In  a  free  enterprise  economy 
we  have  to  develop  the  need  for 
new  products.  And  to  do  that  we 
liberate  women  to  desire  these 
new  products.  We  help  them  re- 
discover   that    homemaking  is 
more  creative  than  competing 
with  men." 

Motivational  researchers  may 
have  the  North  American  house- 
wife right  where  they  want  her, 
but  this  is  not  to  say  that  they 
are  responsible  for  putting  her 
there. 

Expected  too  much 

Why  does  the  North  American 
housewife  have  needs  that  neither 
thehome-and-family  nor  the  love- 
and-children  bits  can  fulfill? 

Maybe  she  was  brought  up  to  ex- 
pect too  much  out  of  marriage. 
Maybe  she  shouldn't  have  given  in 
to  those  attacks  of  cold  feet  that 
often  occurred  during  her  final 
year  at  high  school  or  at  uni- 
versity. Marriage  didn't  solve  all 
of  her  problems  and  maybe  she's 
sorry  that  she  didn't  let  her  mind 
stretch  as  far  as  it  would  go. 

The  new  awareness  that  sprang 
up  among  oppressed  peoplesduring 
the  '60's  raises  the  question  of 
whether  girls  whoaregetting  mar- 
ried or  finishing  their  education 
now  will  go  on  living  the  way 
they  have  been  socialized  to  do. 

Women  whomarriedorcompleted 
their  education  in  the  mid  '40's 
were  encouraged  to  make  house- 
wifery and  motherhood  their  chief 
goals  in  life.  Much  of  this  encour- 
agement came  from  the  service 
type  magazines  which  were  now 
being  taken  over  by  men  just 
back  fromthefront  lines  in  Europe. 
These  men  weredetermined  to  give 
substance  to  their  foxhole  dreams 
of  women  in  the  kitchen  with  a 
cake  in  the  oven. 

All  of  which  brings  up  Marlene 
Dixon's  observation  that  the  Vic- 
torian fifties  gave  way  to  the  en- 
lightening sixties. 

At  this  point  questions  arise  as 
to  whether  any  of  the  enlighten- 
ment which  the  sixties  afforded 
has  rubbed  off  in  Ottawa  and  if 
not,  what  will  it  take  to  make 
women  aware  of  their  second  rate 
statuB  in  society. 


'Ihis  spring  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Status  of  Women 
will  be  tabling  its  report  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Unless  a 
request  for  one  comes  through 
shortly,  this  report  will  not  be 
based  on  any  brief  from  either 
the  Ottawa  Women's  Liberation 
Group  or  the  Carleton  Women's 
Liberation  Group. 

And,  if  Professors  Pauline  Jew- 
ett,  Madeleine  Gobeil,  Marion 
Smith  and  Helen  McCrae  hadn't 
submitted  a  brief  on  their  own, 
the  Commission  might  never  have 
heard  from  women  academics  in 
Canadian  universities. 

These  four  women  have  been 
part  of  the  Canadian  university 
environment  for  four  decades,  yet 
neither  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sities and  Colleges  of  Canada  nor 
the  Canadian  Association  of  Uni- 
versity teachers  would  support 
their  brief  and  present  it  to  the 
Commission, 

The  brief  was  important  in  that 
it  may  have  pried  the  woman  uni- 
versity professor  loose  from  the 
status  of  lecturer  at  the  first  and 
second  year  levels  and  it  might 
have  made  equal  salariesfor  equal 
qualifications  more  common  and 
sped  up  promotion  for  women  with 
equal  qualifications  and  ex  - 
peri  en  ce, 

A  change  of  this  sort  at  the 
university  level  might  encourage 
female  university  students  to  go 
on  to  graduate  school  and  teach  in 
a  university  or  it  might  at  least 
inspire  them  with  the  idea  to  teach 
something  other  than  home  econ- 
omics, english  or  drama  at  the 
high  school  level  and  to  stayaround 
long  enough  to  become  principals, 

A  healthier  attitude  towards  ed- 
ucation by  women  is  important  at 
this  time.  In  1968,  there  were 
2,391,000  working  women  in  Can- 
ada but  only  90,000  of  these  were 
in  managerial  positions. 

High  schools  behind 

A  change  of  attitude  is  also  nec- 
essary in  the  entire  high  school 
system.  Most  schools  see  them- 
selves as  a  step  behind  the  rest 
of  society.  They  are  there  to 
reinforce  the  values  alreadypres- 
ent  in  society. 

This  attitude  does  exist  in  the 
Ottawa  Collegiate  Board. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Ottawa  Col- 
legiate Board  who  prefers  to  re- 
main anonymous  said  thathedoes- 
n't  look  to  education  to  change 
society  since  most  schools  are 
tax-supported. 

However,  he  did  not  discount  the 
possibility  of  woman  study  pro- 
grams at  the  high  school  level. 


"As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  Dr(, 
gram,  it  becomes  fespectabi 
nobody  has  to  take  it,"  he  Sfle- 

Mrs.  Janet  Keith,  informal 
officer  for  the  Ottawa  Board 
Education,  feel  that  girls  chal? 
themselves  into  languages  as  0 
posed  to  maths  and  sciences  h 
cause  they  view  these  latter  suh 
jects  as  leading  on  to  such  mas 
culine  careers  as  engineering, 

"It's  the  social  condition;,, 
here,"  she  said.  In  the  ^ 
there  must  be  a  different  attittnj 
to  women  engineers,*^. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Carson,  guidance 
counsellor  at  Merival  High  SclLi 
says  that  girls  lack  the  self 
confidence  to  go  on  to  the  matli 
and  sciences. 

"The  guidance  departments  inthe 
high  schools  should  give  pep  talk 
to  girls  to  encourage  them,"  ^ 
said. 

K.H.  Williams,  principal  of  A] 
gonquin's  School  of  Technology 
often  asks  the  Ottawa  area  high 
schools  why  they  don't  send  mon 
girls  into  such  programs  as 
electronic,  mechanical  and  physics 
technologies, 

Mrs.   Williams  own  opinion 
why  girls  don't  try  courses  ii 
technological  field  is  because  thej 
have  been  convinced  that  they  art 
not  able  to  do  the  work  involv 

"The  worst  thing  you  can  tell 
someone  is  that  they  are  not  cap 
able  of  doing  something  -  they 
discouraged  immediately." 

However,  Mr.  Williams  doesr 
go  to  the  other  extreme  and  tell 
women  that  industry  willhirethera 
as  soon  as  they  graduate. 

"The  best  I  can  do  is  give  them 
a  good  recommendation,"  he  said, 
"As  for  the  rest,  industry  will 
have  to  change  their  attitude 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "an  e 
gineer  would  probably  hesitate 
send  a  woman  out  as  a  : 
and  if  a  woman  were  boss  on 
construction  site,  the  workeR 
wouldn't  listen  to  her  the  samf 
way  that  they  would  listen  to 
man." 

Institutional  change 
Right  now,  approximately  15  p« 
cent  of  all  Canadian  women  are 
becoming  involved  in  womer 
rights  movements. 
John  Hofley,  professor  of  soct 
ologyhere  at  Carleton  University 
recommends  that  these  movement 
should  identify  with  discontented 
university  graduates  who  havt^ 
found  that  a  degree  is  no  guar* 
antee  for  a  job,  or  with  the  poor 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  gr°* 
that  wants  structural  or  instM 
tional  change. 

One  institutional  change  tltf 
women  rights  movementsarecar 
ing  for  is  a  redefinition  of  w*J, 
is  "male"  and  what  is  *'fem  ,!L 
in  terms  of  the  institution  of  <n : 
family  in  society,  ... 

Professor  Hofley  agrees  williO"; 
demand,  |, 

"I'm  not  sure  you  can  have  eq^ 
ity  between  male  and  female 
still  have  the  family  system" 
we  know  it."  |hJ| 

Professor  Hofley  also  feeS:J 
this  demand  involves  appeals* 
the  sixteen  and  seventeen-J 
old  girls  more  than  to  013  j- 
women  or  working  women  bee 
these  girls  have  to  be  convm. 
that  all  isn't  right  with  the  w  i 
just  because  their  life  is  f0"J 
ing  much  the  same  pattern  ^ 
Seventeen  and  Glamour  mag3 
lay  down.  ^ 

What  do  high  school  g>rls/J2 
about  women's  liberation  3 

polnt?  ,  rA 

Heather  Howe,  who  is  m  t> 1  $ 
at  Merivale  High  School  an°.^ 
president  of  the  Central 
Council  hasn't  noticed  ^itf 
about  women's  rights  at  sen  i 
among  the  other  councillors*^ 

"We're  too  busy  with  our 
lives,"  she  said  "We  don'1  A 
about  what  will  happen  af< 
versity," 

-  Sheila 


;AUT  allows  Loyola 
juie  for  settlement 

tRbaL  (CUP)  -  The  executive  committee  of  the  Canadian  As- 
>\ion  of  University  Teachers  voted  Saturday  to  make  one  more 
:S't  at  "proper  resolution"  of  the  conflict  between  physics 
s«or  S.A.  Santhanam  and  the  administration  of  Loyola  College. 
'  ' special  meeting,  the  CAUT  executive  created  "a  small  com- 
to  determine  the  feasibility  of  any  fruitful  negotiations  with 
"  la  College  for  a  proper  resolution  of  the  dispute." 
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move  fails  -  in  other  words,  if  the  Loyola  administration 
W,  ses  t0  aeeeP'  binding  arbitration  in  its  seven-month  contract 
'  te  with  Santhanam  -  the  committee  was  authorized  "to  deter- 
P  -  date  for  a  special  meeting  of  CAUT's  council  to  deal  with  the 


t-mniendation  .. 
*°  ees  of  Loyola  college." 
If.  censure,  officially  recommended  as  the  alternative  to  binding 
Juration  in  the  Santhanam  case,  is  the  biggest  weapon  -  perhaps 
'  „l,  one  -  in  the  CAUT  arsenal. 

'«  amounts  to  an  official  blacklisting  of  Loyola  by  the  12,000  - 
'  ber  CAUT,  which  claims  to  represent  the  interests  of  80  per- 
.  0f  faculty  in  Canadian  universities. 

M  threat  of  the  censure  has  been  hanging  over  Loyola  for  several 
j,s  now,  since  a  special  investigating  team  from  CAUT  held 
.^gs  at  Loyola  last  December  over  the  Santhanam  case,  which 
^  kept  the  Roman  Catholic  campus  in  an  uproar  since  the  beginning 
He  fall  term. 

Snthanam  was  not  rehired  this  year  by  the  Loyola  board,  who  gave 
reason  for  the  dismissal.  The  board  intends  to  test  the  legality 
their  action  in  Quebec  courts  February  16. 

JBC  rejects  concept 
f  voluntary  union 

ATOliVER  (CUP)  -  Students  at  the  University  of  British  Columbia 
idnesday  (February  4)  roundly  defeated  the  concept  of  voluntary 
onism,  voting  by  a  two-to-one  margin  to  retain  their  current^ 
ipulsory  structure, 

the  largest  voting  turnout  in  the  history  of  the  UBC  Alma  Mater 
iety,  5,498  students  voted  in  favour  of  compulsory  unionism  and 
155  voted  against  out  of  a  total  student  population  of  22,400. 
Hie  vote  is  a  clear  example  of  student  concern  over  having  a  stable 
Jon,"  said  AMS  president  Fraser  Hodge.  "Selling  a  voluntary 
ion  is  like  trying  to  sell  an  Edsel," 

ut  students  who  originally  forced  the  UBC  referendum  indicated 
y  would  continue  their  efforts  to  install  a  voluntary  union  on  the 
mpus. 

It's  only  the  beginning  as  far  as  students  voting  for  the  referendum 
t  concerned,"  said  John  Cherrington,  the  UBC  student  who  forced 
i  referendum  January  26  by  collecting  591  petitioners  to  demand  the 
lot. 

egal  action  again  at  the  compulsory  membership  in  the  AMS  may 
taken  next  year,  he  said,  and  added  that  "a  referendum^  this  type 
1  be  taken  every  year  from  now  on." 

he  UBC  vote  was  the  fourth  on  voluntary  unionism  at  a  Canadian 
iversity  during  this  academic  year, 

milar  referenda  were  defeated  at  the  University  of  Calgary  October 
1969,  and  at  Memorial  University  of  Newfoundland  October  29 
30.  Students  at  the  University  of  Guelph  voted  November  13  to 
in  a  voluntary  union. 

it.  Thomas  Council 
acks  down  on  strike 

EDERICTON  (CUP)  -  The  student  council  at  St.  Thomas  University 

*  backed  away  from  a  conflict  with  their  Roman  Catholic  ad- 
oration Wednesday  (February  4)  over  the  lifting  of  regulations 
diversity  residences. 

Mowing  a  meeting  with  administration  president  Donald  Duffie, 
icouncil  announced  it  would  sit  on  a  student -faculty-administration 
"iruttee  looking  into  residence  regulations,  rather  than  invoke  a 
■viously -announced  student  strike. 

*  council  action  flew  directly  in  the  face  of  an  earlier  student 
^sion  to  reject  such  a  committee  approach,  and  to  use  the  strike 

E  as  a  weapon  to  force  administration  agreement  to  changes  in 
"aence  regulations. 

ivm  heUng  Januarv  19»  one-third  of  St.  Thomas'  900  students  ap- 
il  d  l    more  radical  course  of  action,  giving  the  administration 

Sen  ,uruary  1 10  reP1y- 

'  me  deadline  arrived,  the  student  council,  supposed  co- 
eTrj  of  the  proposed  strike,  had  disappeared;  they  emerged 
ie  p  s  later  with  the  new  agreement. 

^council  has  reportedly  refused  to  take  the  issue  or  the  decision 
r 10  a  general  meeting  of  St.  Thomas  students. 

ork  Poli  Sci  Dept. 
oes  Canadians-first 

°fou°  ,^cijp>  -  The  York  University  political  science  department 
the  '°W  9  "Canadians  first"  policy  when  hiring  teaching  staff 
w  term,  American  department  chairman  Harold  Kaplan 
can?-  ere  Wednesday  (February  4). 
"Midates,  Kai 
unadians. 


for  the  censure  of  the  president  and  board  of 


Hon  n  tes»  Kaplan  said,  are  divided  into  two  files  -  Canadians 
le  "^nadians. 

e."  ™ce.ed  first  with  the  Canadian  file  and  make  an  effort  to  hire 


Kapl 
°one 
tt's 
cent 


an  said.  "We  go  to  the  non-Canadian  file  only  if  we  can 
'itable  in  the  Canadian  file." 

urrent  238  faculty  members,  48  per  cent  are  Canadian, 
are  American  and  24  per  cent  are  from  other  countries. 


Pit 

8c,ians  m  tne  P°'il'ca'  science  department  runs  one-third 

h  and  ,0  tWo~thirds  non-Canadians,  Kaplan  said. 
Lrtf>ieniSC'ence  cJean  Jonil  Say  well  said  political  science  is  the  only 
i^ls  h°  ^ave  ad0Dte<J  the  "two-file"  system,  but  that  other  de- 
aler! p    ave  always  followed  the  practice  of  looking  first  for 
Lan«diana. 


Starts  isr^rjsSsSf  & 
»;„■;„  r-  ~hr-  I'^^^  '^^-^^.^tJ!^ 

nc/,.„  t«„„„7  '  X;  "  ;  S*' ""y.  sW«. 

•  bciyt   lotoronlo     JndvTod'o  Jomoromi.    dcvid  lnl„„, 

TlJZ"-     k,i  "^•ra."»/!hSi 

If  your  name  is  on  the  above  list,  you  are  eligible  to  vote 
in  the  selection  of  next  year's  editor  of  The  Carleton  If 
your  name  is  not  on  this  list,  and  you  feel  it  should  be 
come  to  the  staff  meeting,  Monday  February  16  at  7  00  n  m' 
in  The  Carleton  office.  ** 


Applications 
For  Editor 

Applications  lor  the  position  of  Editor,  The  Carleton,  #0-71 
have  been  open  lor  a  couple  orwecks  now  and  will  remam  ' 
open  until  5  p.m.  February  20. 

Applications  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  in  dubheate  to 
the  present  but  reining  editor,  Richard  Labonle;  they  pan 
passed  into  The  Carleton  office  in  the  tnrnel  nes,  to  Honest 
John  s  snack  bar,  or  mailed  to  The  Carleton,  Carleton 
University,  Ottawa  I,  Ontario. 

Interested  and  prospective  applicants  are  invited  to  the  next 
Carleton  stall  meeting,  in  The  Carleton  office  Munday, 
February  16  at  7:00  p.m. 

Procedure  For  Selection 

Feb.  13.  -  List  of  electors  printed  in  The  Carleton  and 

opened  for  amendment. 
Feb.  16.  -  Staff  meetin  decides  on  method  of  balloting, 

motion  moved  for  discussion  of  elector's  list, 

if  any:  two  electoral  officers  chosen  to  work 

with  present  editor  in  election* 
Feb.  20,  ~  Nominations  for  editor  close  at  5  fj.ni. 
Feb.  21. 

to    24.  -  Nominees  submit  writted  and  detailed  statement 

of  application  and  committment;  these  will  be 

distributed  to  all  voters. 
Mar.  2-3.  Staff  meet  ins  at  hours  to  he  determined  to  give 

the  nominees  a  chance  to  speak  to  staffers. 
Mar.  3-6.  -Ballots  will  be  distributed  in  The  Carleton 

office  until  4  p.m.  Ballots  must  he  returned  by 

5  p.m.,  Friday,  March  6. 


Valentine  Day  Dance 

a  la  Sadie  Hawkins 


with  BLOODSTONE 

(formerly  Polychromatic  Experience  -  backed  by  Steppenwolf) 


Saturday  February  14th 
9P.M.  to  1  A.M. 


RESIDENCE  CAFETERIA 


BAR 


$1.50  per  couple  $1.00  stag 
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An  experimental  success 


by  Lee  Shepherd 


Director  Don  Bouzek  led  Sock 
'n  Buskin's  Theatre  Workshop, 
through  an  evening  of  experimental 
theatre  three  times  over  Winter 
Weekend 

Playlets  by  such  playwright  as 
Ring  Lardner,  Tom  Stoppard  and 
E,  E.  Cummings  provided  the  bulk 
of  the  entertainment.  The  actors 
were  required  to  supply  their 
props  by  their  own  body  positions. 
It  sometimes  provided  amusing 
interludes  as  the  actors  wandered 
through  semi  darkness  between 
plays  to  set  themselves  up  for  the 
next  play. 

Santa  Claus,  by  e.e.  cummings, 
was  possibly  the  low  point  of  the 
evening;  stilted  lines  and  the  nec- 
cessity  of  cutting  lines  from  the 


manuscript  somehow  broke  the 
continuity  of  the  play  in  its  en- 
tirety. If  You'll  Be  (2ad  I'll  Be 
Frank  by  Torn  Stoppard,  a  play 
about  the  intanglement  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  red  tape  and  various 
forms  of  bureaucracy,  suffered 
from  the  transition  of  props.  Af- 
ter the  first  few  times  the  change 
from  clock  to officebecame slight- 
ly boring.  Perhaps  the  most  en- 
joyable point  of  the  evening  was 
Prologue,  consisting  of  actors  un- 
dergoing limbering  exercises, 
which,  under  Don  Bouzek's  direc- 
tion, became  an  art  itself. 

Most  important  though  was  the 
fact  that  the  audience  appreciated 
the  talents  of  the  Workshop  actors 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Sock  sn  Buskin 
will  continue  with  their  experimen- 
tal theatre. 


Elusive  play  at  /VAC 


by  Gerry  Lavelle 


To  see  or  not  to  think?  This  is  a 
review  in  the  absurd.  To  pick  but 
not  to  choose.  To  pretend  but  never 
to  feel.  To  live  but  not  to  experience 
or  never  ,  never  to  answer  the 
lonely  question?  Who's  afraid  of 
the  big  bad  question?  But  what  the 
hell  is  the  question? 

The  question  and  the  play  is 
Schmurz.  Boris  Vian's  The  Em- 
pire Builders  which  the  Stratford 
Company  premiered  at  the  NAC 
Theatre  Tuesday  evening.  It's  a 
bewildering  excursion  into  the  in- 
terminable and  intangible  levels  of 
human  existance. 

The  Empire  Builders  is  a  play 
for  the  very  Ignorant  or  for  the 
very  secure. 

The  play  traces  the  disintegra- 
tion of  social  and  personal  aware- 
ness. Very  simply  a  society,  a 
family  and  the  father  of  the  family 
disappear  in  three  acts. 

The  ignorant  will  wish  they  had 
seen  something  less  puzzling  like 
The  Sound  of  Music.  The  secure 
and  smug  will  term  the  play  a 
freaky  piece  of  the  absurd. 


For  those  not  foolish  enough  to 
be  either  ignorant  or  secure,  be- 
ware of  The  Empire  Builders. 
Beware  of  Schmurz.  It's  every  man 
to  his  own  taste  or  interpretation. 
Or  as  Mug,  the  maid  in  the  play, 
might  say  "his  own  philosophy  or 
psychology,  logic,  thing,  reason- 
ing, you  know,  atheist,  Christianity 
nationality.  It's  all  the  same  thing. 
The  choice  is  stupendous.  But  the 
hell  of  choice  is  its  elusive  non- 
existence. 

The  safest  and  sanest  question 
The  Empire  Builders  raises  in  the 
minds  of  the  knowing  and  the  inse- 
cure is  what  will  the  theatre  cri- 
tics say?  What  can  they  say? 
Their  reviews,  however  tell  us 
more  about  themselves  than  about 
the  play  or  Schmurz.  Hamlet  is  a 
difficult  bugger  to  understand,  but 
Schmurz  is  something  else  again. 
Schmurz,  played  by  Paul  Robin, 
is  incomparable  and  incredible. 
Without  so  much  as  a  word  of  dia- 
logue, Schmurz  dominates  the 
stage.  Even  Jennifer  Phipp's 
amusing  portrayal  of  the  prolifi- 
cally  worded  Mug  isover-shadow- 
ed. 


BOOKSTORE 

ANNUAL 

SALE 


February  25th  to 
March  13th 

Save  You  $ 

Carleton  University 
Bookstore 


Canadian  group  getting  there 


AMERICAN  WOMAN:GUESS  WHO: 
by  Lydia  Dotto 

I  intend  to  ignore,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  fact  that  the  Guess  Who 
are  Canadians. 

That  fact  has  a  curious  effect 
on  critics  —  it  usually  means  the 
group  in  question  iseitherdismis- 
sed  entirely  or  embellished  beyond 
reason. 

Cultural  chauvinism  aside,  tne 
group's  latest  album,  American 
Woman  is  at  least  a  passable  of- 
fering on  the  world  market.  Whe- 
ther it  is  more  than  just  passable 
depends  on  how  much  you  arepre- 
pared  to  demandfromyourgroups. 
^nd  one  has  to  be  impressed,  in 
spite  of  oneself,  by  the  fact  that 
the  Guess  Who  are  obviously 
making  it  in  the  States. 

In  any  event,  the  group  has  come 
a  long  way  from  thealmostforgot- 
ten  davs  of  Shakin'  All  Over,  The 
new  album  has  a  lot  of  definite 
good  points,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  Burton  Cummings.  Disregarding 
the  fact  that  his  on-stage  perfor- 
mance is  somewhat  repugnant,  he 
is  a  gift,  though  hardly  inspired 
singer  with  a  versatile  voice.  Fur- 
thermore, this  album  is  proof  that 
the  group  as  a  whole  can  maintain 
a  tight  vocal  unity;  the  songs  No 
Time  and  When  Friends  Fall  Out 
attest  to  that. 

As  writers  of  music,  Cummings 
and  Randy  Bachman —and toa les- 
ser extent  the  other  two  show 
promise.  They  wrote  all  the  songs 
in  me  album  and  apparentlyanum- 
oer  of  other  artists  are  interested 
in  the  material, 

Admittedly,  much  of  that  material 
is  eathcy.  Instrumentally,  how- 
ever, the  Guess  Who  are  still  ra- 
ther derivative;  there  are  tracings 
of  Gord  Lightfoot,  Bo  Diddley,  'Hie 
Cream  and  every  so-called  heavy 
group  you'd  care  to  mention.  But 
the  musical  cliches  aren't  that 
frequent  and  I  certainly  don't  mean 
to  suggest  the  group  doesn't  do 
some  very  good  tbings. 

In  lyrics,  they  are  not  as  ex- 
pressive as  they  are  apparently 
trying  to  be.  They  attempt  to  be 
profound  in  the  manner  of  Paul 
Simon,  or  clever  in  the  manner  of 
Lennon  and  McCartney  —  and  only 
occasionally  succeed  at  either. 
Too  ofte,  the  profound  and  clever 
statements  are  reduced  to  non- 
sequiters. 

One  other  noticeable  failing  in 


The  Empire  Builders  will  con- 
tinue to  play  in  repertory  with  The 
Hostage  until  March  7th.  Remem 
ber,  Schmurz  will  trip  you  farther 
and  faster  than  any  thing  you  can 
think  of.  Schmurz  is  omnipresent. 


the  lyrics  department  is  the  ten- 
dency of  the  writers  to  flesh  out 
their  songs  with  repetition. 

Other  than  that,  the  album  has  a 
number  of  interesting  high  points. 
The  song  Talisman  isan  intriguing 
exercise  in  moody  blues;  thepiano 
stylings  intertwined  withtheguitar 
at  the  end  are  good. 

New  Mother  Nature  and  When 
Friends  Fall  Out  are  also  good 
tracks.  On  the  other  hand,  thetitle 
song,  American  Woman,  appears  to 
have  acquired  a  reputation  it 
doesn't  deserve;  it  verges  on  the 
inane. 

Perhaps  all  of  this  sounds  too 
much  likedamningwithfaintpraise 
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Magic  Box 

Beside  The  Mayfair 
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Death-Watch 

DIRECTED  BY 

Patrick  Dunn 


Alumni  Theatre 
Feb.  18.  19.  20 
8.00  p.m. 

Admission  Free 


but,  actually  the  Guess  Wh0> 
is  reasonably  impressive  an^1 
bably  rneansmoreandbettp 
to  come.  rllH 

And,  of  course,  we  must  re 
ber  they  are  Canadians,  ^""l 
fore  everyone  from  both  5jd  ^ 
the  controversy  jumps  d0?;, 
neck,  let  me  say  this,  if^ 
that  Canadians  are  makir,  ^ 
the  entertainment  world  . 
if  they  deserve  it.  And  manvTl 
But  we  don't  owe  them  21 
just  for  being  Canadian  -.J™ 
some  20  million  other  pii 
By  the  same  token,  being  Can7* 
shouldn't  cause  them  to  be  jT 
marily  dismissed  either. 

,  Great 
figure  "8' 


but  nobody 
noticed 

»nd  aren't  you  hoppyl  You 
wear  the  briefest  skirts,  th< 
slimmest  slocks,  anything  1" 
want,  anytime  yow  wont,  withwl 
ever  worrying  about  noticaoble 
bulges  or  the  possibility  °l °J" 
forming.  You  use  Tampox  temp"* 
Worn  internally,  they  ellmino'' 
the  bother  of  belts,  pins  end  P* 
And  most  important,  Temp" 
tampons  do  away  with  th<  f"' 
comfort  of  chafing  and  rabbi* 
You  feel  secure  and  perfectly 
comfortable  every  day  of  lh»  <"" 
Tampox  tampons,  ovallable »  r 
throe  absorbency-sliis:  Mr1, 
Super  and  Junior.  Neol.  » 
venient.  Completely  diip""0"  1 
Try  Tampax  tampons  ond" 
how  great  it  is  when  no»«« 
notices.  Hot  even  y°»- 
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Unpretentious  but  likeable  lovely  but  undeserving 

WATrHED  TRAINS-   ....   /n.u    „    ™ 


cc,,  v  WATCHED  TRAINS: 
:  *  RAIN  PEOPLE:  MAYFAIR 
by  Aif  Cryderman 
is  a  very  good  double  bill 


[tiere  wgyfair  this  week  in  The 
people  and  Closely  Watched 


pain  People  is  Francis  Ford 


s  fourth  feature  film  and 
the  Grand  Prize  for  best  film 
1  best  direction  at  the  San  Se- 
"stlai  film  festival  in  Spain  last 

fee  he  directed  Finian's  Rain- 
and  You're  a  Big  Boy  Now 
°DDola  has  been  considered  by 
nv  to  be  one  of  tlitie"  upcom- 
8  American  directors,  along  with 
j^ple  like  MikeNicols,  Paul  Maz- 


ursky  (Bob  &  Carol  &  Ted  & 
Alice)  and  Denis  Hopper  (Easy 
Rider).  Much  of  the  credit  Cop- 
pola received  for  Finian's  Rain- 
bow was  due  to  the  fact  that 
although  it  was  a  low  budget  pic- 
ture, (shot  mostly  in  the  forest 
that  Warner  Bros,  built  for  Cam- 
elot  and  wanted  to  get  some  more 
use  out  of)  Coppola  made  it  look 
like  a  big  budget  show.  Its  probably 
the  best  musical  made  in  recent 
years. 

For  The  Rain  People  Coppola 
loaded  his  actors  and  film  crew 
onto  a  small  caravan  of  trucks 
and  drove  all  over  the  U.S.  while 
filming  it.  It  has  given  the  pic- 
ture a  very  nice  sense  of  motion. 


Shirley  Knight  plays  one  of  those 
everyday  people  who's  not  too  sure 
about  herself.  She's  not  sure  she's 
a  good  wife  and  she's  expecting 
and  is  worried  she  won't  be  a 
good  mother.  So  early  one  morn 
she  just  leaves  home  and  drives. 
She  picks  up  James  Caan  (some- 
body should  do  a  thesis  on  the 
role  of  the  hitch-hiker  in  modern 
film)  who  plays  a -simpleton.  He's 
become  a  retard  after  catching 
a  tackle  the  wrong  way  in  col- 
lege football. 

Caan  turns  in  an  excellent  per- 
formance as  the  retard  and  ap- 
pears very  simple,  very  helpless 
and  brings  out  the  momma  in 
Knight.   Try  as   she  might  she 


BLOOD 
DRIVE 

SAVE  A  LIFE 

February  17  and  18 

10:30  -  4:30  in  Tory  Bldg.  (Foyer) 


Let's  Get  The  Birk's  Trophy 
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.  !tn>   ,  J 
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\  SALE 

and  Hand  -  made  Leather  Clothes 

\    \  \  V 

COME  ITS  IT'S  ALL  HERE! 
ORDERS  TAKEN  , 


\ 


at 


49  George  St. 

\  V 


Lovey  &  Clive  City 


just  can't  dump  the  big,  lovable 
fellow,  as  she  keeps  driving  west. 

Coppola,  who  also  wrote  the  script 
works  the  action  up  to  a  good 
climax  involving  a  motorcycle  cop 
played  by  Robert  Duvall  and  his 
spoiled  daughter,  MaryaZimmert. 
Knight's  performance  is  very  good 
also  and  there's  some  nice  photo- 
graphy by  Wilmer  Butler. 

Another  young  director's  first 
feature  is  Czechoslovakian  Jiri 
Menzel's  Closely  Watched  Trains 
which  won  an  Oscar  last  year  as 
the  best  foreign  language  film  It 
probably  didn't  deserve  the  award 
but  it  is  a  very  lovely  little  piece 
of  film-making. 

Vaclav  Neckar  plays  Miloshi,  a 
young  innocent  train  dispatcher  in 
W.W.II  Czechoslovakia.  He  spends 
his  time  saluting  trains  that  roar 
through  the  station  and  on  their 
way  to  the  front  and  worrying  about 


his  virginity.  It  leads  to  many 
amusing  little  vignettes  and  in- 
volvements and  eventually  to  an 
unsuccessful  suicide  attempt. 

Ironically,  his  attempt  at  death 
saves  his  life,  for  a  short  time, 
later  in  the  film.  A  train  load 
of  the  infamous  Deathhead  Gestapo 
troops  take  him  as  hostage  but 
when  a  grizzled  old  Oberfuerher 
sees  the  scars  on  his  wrists  they 
laugh  and  let  him  go. 

It's  a  comedy-tragedy  film  After 
losing  his  virginity  he  has  to 
destroy  a  closely  watched  German 
ammunition  train.  His  co-worker 
at  the  station  who  was  suppose 
to  do  it,  is  involved  in  a  very 
humourous  trial  for  using  the  sta'- 
tion  stamps  on  an  attractive  young 
lady's  derriere. 

It  makes  a  very  good  unpreten- 
cious  piece  of  film,  You'll  enjoy 
it  very  much. 


Naive  but  enjoyable 


THE  UNDEFEATED:  SOMERSET 
by  Dion  McGrath 

First  off,  if  political  naivete  in 
a  film  turns  you  off,  forget  it. 
Don't  go  see  The  Undefeated,  don't 
even  read  the  rest  of  this  review. 
You'll  be  wasting  your  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  like 
a  well-paced,  not-to-be-taken- se- 
riously, action -adventure  film  of 
the  John  Ford-Howard  Hawks  type 
then,  by  all  means,  hurry  out  to 
the  Somerset. 

Not  that  director  Andrew  V. 
McLaglen  is  in  a  class  with  Hawks 
and  Ford.  But  he's  obviously  been 
going  to  school  in  the  right  places. 

The  time  is  immediately  after 
the  American  Civil  War.  John 
Wayne  leads  a  group  of  former 
Union  cavalrymen  (what  else?)de- 
livering  a  herd  of  horses  to  the 
emperor  Maximilian  in  Mexico. 

Meanwhile,  Rock  Hudson,  drag- 
ging a  southerndrawlthatsenough 
to  corn  your  bones,  leads  a  group 
of  Confederate  soldiers  and  sym- 
pathizers on  their  way  to  join 
Maximilian's  army. 

Needless  to  say,  they  get  to- 
gether, have  a  few  friendly  fist- 
fights,  drink  a  lot  of  Bourbon, 
reminisce  nostaligically  about  how 
they  killed  each  other's  close  re- 
latives, and  fight  off  bandits,  Jua- 
ristas,  and  just  to  preserve  the 
balance,  a  few  of  Maximilian's 


Zouaves  as  well. 

All  this  action,  bringing  in  most 
of  the  major  historical  events  of 
that  period  in  North  America,  re- 
mains preter naturally  innocent  of 
any  involvement  with  the  issues 
behind  them.  The  Americans,  north 
or  south,  are  all  good  guys  (ex- 
cept eastern  businessmen  and  car- 
pet-baggers), and  the  Mexicans 
are  all  rather  likable  bad  guys, 
again  regardless  of  affiliation. 

Racial  issues  are  presented,  but 
in  a  decidedly  ambivalent  man- 
ner. The  portrayal  of  shuffling 
blacks  is  enough  to  bring  a  blush 
to  the  craggy  cheeks  of  D.  W. 
Griffith,  twenty  years  dead  though 
he  may  be. 

Vet.  the  romance  between  Wayne 's 
adopted  son  (Roman  Gabriel),  a 
full-blooded  Cherokee,  and  Hud- 
son's daughter  (Lee  Meriwether) 
is  presented  as  a  straightforward 
Hollywood  account  of  young  love. 
And  Hudson,  old-fashioned  cun- 
nel  though  he  may  be,  smiles  ap- 
provingly. 

Of  course,  none  of  it  can  be 
taken  seriously.  But.  if  you  take 
the  right  attitude,  it  is  a  certain 
amount  of  fun,  and,  in  places,  vi- 
sually superb  -  most  notably  in  a 
brilliant  scene  of  Hudson  and  his 
followers  crossing  the  Rio  Grande 
in  a  dust  storm. 

A  lightweight  film,  admittedly, 
but  an  enjoyable  one. 


Charles  Ewart  and  Brian  McNamara  in  Death  Watch 

The  problem  of  how  to  pass  the  time  when  you've  been  sentenced 
to  life  in  prison  can  be  rather  acute.  But  Jean  Genet  solved  it  by 
writing  plays. 

Genet,  born  an  illegitimate  child  in  France,  1910,  grew  up  a  com- 
pulsive thief,  and  was  eventually  sent  up  for  life  as  a  result  of  his 
habit.  He  wrote  good  plays,  and  as  a  result  of  a  petition  on  his  be- 
half by  Jean  Paul  Sartre  and  others,  he  was  freed  in  1949.  He's 
still  free,  he's  still  stealing,  and  he's  still  writing  plays. 

The  first  play  he  wrote  in  prison  is  being  presenting  at  Carleton 
next  week  -  Death  Watch. 

Death  Watch,  a  one  act  play  about  three  prisoners  in  a  death  cell 
is  described  by  its  director.  Patrick  Dunn,  as  an  'emotional  freak- 
out'.  If  a  a  view  of  prison  sub-culture,  and  Dunn  says  it's  'great 
art'.  It's  on  Feb.  18,  19  and  20  in  Th.  A  -  and  it's  free.  | 
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art  exhibition 

The  Department  of  Arts  presents  an  Art  Exhibit.  "Arl<>s 
revelation:  A  Project  for  Aesthetics",  in  the  Foyer.  H.  M. 
Tory  Building,  until  February  17th.  The  Exhibit  will  be  open 
from  8.00  a.  m.  to  12.00  p.  m.  each  day  (Excluding  Sundays). 

The  Carleton  University  Nursery  School  in  conjunction 
with  the  Department  of  Art  presents  an  Exhibition  of  Children  s 
Art  in  the  Loeb  Building.  2nd  Floor.  Lounge  Level  Foyer, 
until  February  17th.  The  Exhibition  will  be  open  from  10.00 
a.  m.  to  4. on' p.  m..  Monday  through  Friday  and  is  open  to  the 
public  free  of  charge.  Closed  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


drama 

The  Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  Committee  present 
"Deathwatch"  by  Jean  Genet,  directed  by  Patrick  Dunn,  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre.  Southam  Hall,  February  18.  19  &  20th,  at 
8.00  p.  m.  Admission  -  Free. 


public  lectures 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  present 
"Cuba:  Revolutionary  Socialsm  on  On  Small  Island"  by 
Professor  C.  I.  Lumsden.  York  University.  This  lecture  is 
the  sixth  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series  "The  Communist 
States  in  Disarray".  The  lecture  will  take  place  Friday, 
February  20,  in  Theatre  B.  H.  S.  Southam  Hall  at  8.00  p.m. 

The  Department  of  Geography  presents  "Latin  America: 
The  Unknown  Continent",  by  Professor  Preston  E.  James, 
on  Thursday.  February  26,  at  8.30  p.  m..  Alumni  Theatre, 
H.  S.  Southam  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  present 
"Hungary:  Kadar's  Goulash  Communism"  by  Professor  F. 
Vali.  Department  of  Government,  University  of  Massachusetts. 
This  lecture  is  the  fifth  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series  "The 
Communist  States  in  Disarray".  The  lecture  will  take  place 
tonight,  February  13.  in  Theatre  B.  H.  S.  Southam  Hall  at 
8.00  p.  m. 

The  Department  of  English  presents  a  peotry  reading  by 
Don  Loewinsohn,  on  Thursday,  February  19th.  This  poetry 
reading  will  take  place  in  Room  230,  Mackenzie  Building  at 
8.00  p.  m.  Mr.  Loewisohn  has  published  several  volumes  of 
poetry  over  the  past  ten  years,  beginning  with  Watermelons 
in  1959,  and  more  recently,  L'Autre,  1967,  and  The  Step, 
1968,  from  Black  Press,  L.  A. 

An  evening  of  discussion  on  Southern  Africa  and  Canada 
for  those  who  want  to  know  more  about  the  political  and  social 
realities  of  Canada's  foreign  policy  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
Monday,  February  16,  1970,  from  7.00  to  10.00  p.  m.  Room 
100.  St.  Patrick's  College 
Program: 

—  Films  on  South  Africa 

--  Introduction  to  Southern  Africa  with  speaker  John  Nellis, 

Professor  of  Political  Science,  Carleton  University. 

--  The  National  Liberation  Movements  with  speaker  Ulli 

Mwambulukutu. 

—  The  Canadian  Involvement  with  speaker  Gordon  Fairweather, 
M.  P.,  Member,     Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


concerts 

Carleton  University  presents  The  Bartok  Quartet  on  Satur- 
day, February  21  at  8.30  p.  m.  in  the  Alumni  Theatre,  Carleton 
University.  Single  Non-Student  Concert  Ticket  —  $2.25; 
Single  Student  Concert  Ticket  —  $1.25.  Tickets  available 
from  the  Information  Office  Room  605,  Administration  Building 
Carleton  University  231-3600  or  at  the  door. 

The  Bartok  Quartet,  originally  the  Komlos  Quartet,  was 
founded  in  1957  by  composer,  Professor  Leo  Weiner  and 
was  named  after  Its  first  violinist,  Peter  Komlos.  In  addition 
to  their  quartet  activities,  the  musicians  hold  first  chair  posi- 
tions with  the  National  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Budapest. 
They  are  well  known  for  their  interpretation  of  the  six 
Bartok  Quartets,  works  by  other  Hungarian  composers  as  well 
as  Stravinsky,  Webern,  Milhaud,  Honegger,  Debussy  and 
Hanesek  -  to  name  only  a  few.  For  their  Carleton  appearance 
they  will  perform  three  String  Quartets:  Opus  74 by  Beethoven- 
No  421  Mozart;  and  Bartok  No.  5. 


B-ball  birds  stomp  Zoo 


by  Don  Curry 

After  a  slow  first  half  the  Ravens 
came  back  to  wallop  the  Ottawa 
University  Gee-Gees  84  -  49  on 
Tuesdav  evening  before  a  sparse 
crowd  of  basketball  fans  at  Algon- 
quin  College's  Lees  Ave  gym. 

Dave  Medhurst  once  again  led 
the  Birds'  scoring  attack,  hitting 
for  23  points,  Denis  Schuthe,  Bill 
Buchanan  and  Dave  Montagano  al- 
so played  with  the  inept  Gee-Gee 
defense  and  scored  in  the  double 
figures.  They  had  17,  17  and  10 
respectively. 

Hugh  Reid  saw  limited  action 
and  scored  seven  points,  while  Ian 
Kelley  'and  Tom  Ryan  had  five 
each, 

Tom  Schultz  led  the  Zoo's  de- 
vastating attack  with  11  points 
and  Vic  Chandler  scored  seven. 

While  the  U.  of  O.  players  were 
keen,  they  still  must  get  used  to 
die  idea  that  basketball  is  not 
played  on  a  football  field.  Four 
Gee-Gees  fouled  out  in  the  fourth 
quarter  after  failing  to  intimidate 
or  even  impress  the  Birds. 

But  Gee-Gee  coach  George  Pot- 
vin  was  quite  incensed  about  the 
whole  thing.  Heyelledatthereferee 
in  the  dying  minutes  of  the  game 
shouting  "If  you  foul  any  more  out 
we'll  have  to  go  with  four  play- 
ers." 

But  Terry  the  incorrigible  sim- 
ply held  up  his  fingers  and  shot 
back,  "And  then  three,  and  then 
two." 


'The  loss  mathematically  elimi- 
nated Ottawa  U.  from  any  play-off 
hopes  and  increased  the  Birds' 
record  to  5  -  1,  putting  them  in  a 
first  place  tie  with  Queen's. 

The  Birds  now  have  two  big 
ones  left  and  they  are  both  at 
home.  This  evening  they  meet  the 
McGill  Redmen  in  the  Nest  and 
that  promises  to  bea  close  contest. 
McGill  is  the  only  team  who  has 
beaten  Queen's  this  season. 

A  week  from  today  the  Golden 
Gaels  come  to  the  Nest  and  that 
game  will  probably  decide  where 
the  OQAA  playoffs  will  be  held. 
This  year  they  will  be  hosted  by 
the  first  place  team  in  our  divi- 


could  be  meeting  in  the  OQAA 
playoffs  are  the  Waterloo  Warriors 
who  downed  the  Birds  92  -  90 
after  five  minutes  of  overtime  last 
Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Birds  played  one  of  their 
best  games  of  the  season  in  that 
one  but  were  not  capableof  holding 
the  Warriors'  sensational  guard, 
John  Laaniste.  Laanisteput on  vir- 
tually a  one-man  show  for  the  War- 
riors, hitting  for  22  points  in  the 
first  half  and  finishing  with  37. 

An  indication  of  how  valuable  he 
is  to  the  team  is  that  their  second 
high  man,  Tom  Kieswetter,  scored 
only  11  points. 

The  Ravens  had  a  44  -  36  half- 
time  lead  but  the  Warriors  took 
a  56  -  54  lead  with  12.50  remain- 


Ravens  bomb 


by  Tom  Sterritt 

Two  months  ago  Carleton's  hockey 
Ravens  were  perched  atop  the 
standings  of  the  Eastern  division 
of  the  O.O.A.A.  and  were  touted 
by  most,  including  this  writer,  to 
run  off  with  their  division  title. 
Things  have  taken  a  drastic  re- 
versal since  then,  and  now,  not  only 
have  the  Ravens  seentheirdivisidn 
tital  hopes  squashed  but  it  is  also 
evident  that  it  will  take  a  miracle 
for  them  to  catch  a  play-off  berth 
at  all. 

It  has  just  been  in  the  last  two 
weeks  that  the  bottom  has  fallen 
out;  in  their  last  four  garner  the 
Ravens  haven't  been  able  to  sal- 
vage a  point.  They  could  have 
wrapped  things  up  last  week-end 
when  they  hosted  Laval  and  Mon- 
treal at  the  Civic  Centre.  But  they 
failed  to  shake  their  slump  and 
bowed  to  Laval  on  Friday  even- 
ing by  a  6-5  count  and  then  were 
thumped  5-3  on  Saturday  by  Mon- 
treal. 

Friday  nighi.  the  Ravens  had  the 
offensive  punch,  but  defensive 
lapses  and  unsteady  goal- tend- 
ing paved  the  way  for  the  Laval 
win.  In  the  first  period  the  Ravens 
had  the  edge  in  play  but  came  out 
on  the  short  end  of  a  2-1  margin. 
Wayne  Small  had  the  Carleton 
marker  and  Tex  McCarthy  was 
credited  with  making  the  biggest 
mistake. 

In  the  second  the  Ravens  gave 
up  a  quick  goal  but  then  tight- 
ened up  and  went  on  to  score  three 
themselves.  Small,  Morley  Labelle 
and  Wes  Peters  were  the  Carle- 
ton scorers. 

Then  came  the  dramatic  third 
period.  At  the  13:12  mark  the 
Ravens  lost  their  lead  when  Ro- 
bert Vandal  fired  a  thirty  foot 
wrist  shot  past  goalie  Lee.  Two 
minutes  later  the  Rouge  et  Or 
went  ahead,  this  time  Michel  Audy 
caught  Lee  with  another  wrist  shot 
from  about  thirty  feet. 
However,  the  Ravens  refused  to 
quit  and  Tom  Barkley  put  them 
jack  on  even  terms  at  the  17:11 
mark  when  he  shovelled  Bill  Mac- 
TJonn"H's  rebound  past  the  Laval 
goalie.  Then  came  the  real  let 
down.  Just  eight  seconds  after 
Barkley's  equalizer  Laval's 
Claude  Perusse  cruised  over  the 
Raven  blue-line  untouched  and 
fired  another  wrist  shot  past  Lee, 
again  from  about  thirty  feet.  With 
just  twenty-two  seconds  to  go,  the 
Ravens  had  a  golden  opportunity 
to  tie  the  game  when  they  pulled 
their  goalie  and  with  Laval  play- 
ing two  men  short.  But  they  were 


shut  out  from  that  point  and  Laval 
skated  off  with  their  -6-5  win. 
Saturday's  contest  against  Mon- 
treal was  a  do  or  die  contest  for 
both  ciubs  in  their  bid  for  a  play- 
off spot.  As  a  result  both  teams 
started  off  by  employing  a  very 
cautious  and  deliberate  style  of 
play  and  the  first  period  ended 
in  a  saw- off. 

In  the  second,  play  opened  up  and 
the  Ravens  hit  the  board  first 
when  McDonnell  and  Barkley 
teamed  together  at  the  7:45  mark 
to  give  Carleton  a  1-0  lead.  Bark- 
ley was  right  on  the  spot  to  flip 
McDonnell's  rebound  into  the  Mon- 
treal cage.  But  the  Carabins  were 
not  to,  be  denied  and  they  tied 
things  up  twenty-seven  seconds 
later  on  a  goal  by  Denis.  Doug 
Drummond  who  was  by  far  the  most 
impressive  player  on  the  ice  gave 
th-*  Ravens  a  2-1  lead,  when  his 
shot  from  the  blue-line  caught  the 
inside  corner  of  the  Montreal  net. 

Then  the  Ravens  began  to  sag 
and  befoic  the  period  ended  the 
Carabins  pumped  three  more  past 
Molino  and  went  to  the  dressing 
room  with  a  4-2  lead.  The  lead 
was  too  much  for  the  Ravens  and 
the  best  they  could  manage  was  a 
goal  by  Drummond  in  the  third 
period,  while  giving  up  one  more 
to  Montreal.  Final:  5-3. 

The  two  week-end  losses  pretty 
well  put  an  end  to  any  Raven 
play-off  hopes.  They  have  two  re- 
maining games  while  U.  of  Mon- 
treal and  Ottawa  U.  have  four  and 
five  respectively.  The  Montreal 
Carbins  would  have  to-  lose  ali 
their  games  in  order  to  give  the 
Ravens  any  chance  at  all.  This 
at  the  moment  is  highly  unlikely. 

The  fact  is  that  the  once  un- 
beatable Ravens  have  now  been 
soundly  thrashed.  They  have  been 
plagued  with  injuries  during  the 
second  half  of  the  schedule  but 
they  proved  that  they  could  over- 
come this  obstacle  when  they  beat 
Montreal  and  Queen's  by  identical 
7-2  scores  two  week-ends  past. 
They  simply  failed  to  come  up 
with  the  big  game  when  the  chips 
were  down.  Even  with  the  home 
ice  advantage  last  week  -  end 
and  playing  with  three  lines  the 
Ravens  couldn't  produce  the  big 
game. 

What  started  out  to  be  the  most 
promising  year  in  Carleton's 
hockey  history  and  for  coach  Bryan 
Kealey  has  suddenly  turned  into 
disaster. 

Then  again  there's  always  next 
year? 


ing.  From  then  on  in  it  y^* 
citing  see-saw  battle  as  i3"-, 
changed  hands  no  less  n? 
times. 

Dave  Medhurst  was  our  t 
with  24  points.  DaveNfoniW1! 
Tom  Ryan  both  had  U, 
scored  Hand  Denis Schutheh 

Medhurst  could  have  sewS 
with  only  five  seconds  rem?' 
The  score  was  tied  84  .  r 
he  was  awarded  two  f0uj  ^ 
After  hitting  on  approximate!? 
of  11  previous  to  this,  Dave! 
hurst  couldn't  find  the  mart 
missed  them  both.  Even  then  K 
could  have  done  the  same  a 
grabbed  the  rebound  from  th? 
cond  shot  and  put  it  up  0n| 
see  it  bounce  off  the  back  rin? 
then  hear  the  buzzer  sound  p 
la  vie. 

But  back  to  the  present, 
at  the  Ravens'  Nestateighto'ci( 
they  meet  the  McGill  Redmen, 
an  important  game  and  the  E 
deserve  your  support.  Let's  i 
the  place. 

Fencing 

by  Mark  Fawcett 
Despite  the  inexperience  of 
fencing  team,  Carleton  perfort 
creditably  at  the  Eastern  divii 
of  the  OQAA  fencing  tournai 
at  Montreal  last  Friday  and 
urday. 

Due  to  sickness,  the  nine 
team  was  composed  of  seven! 
ginners  and  only  two  seasc 
fencers.  Against  the  vastly  m 
experienced  opposition  thebej 
ners  fenced  well  and  aggressivi 

Over  the  combined  field  i 
three  weapons,  foil,  sabre 
epee,  the  Carleton  FencingTi 
placed  last  of  the  five  compel 
teams, 

Carleton  faired  better  in  the 
dividuals  tournament,  hewei 
Mark  Fawcett  taking thefirstpl 
in  the  foil  competition  and 
Galbraith  coming  second  in 

Both  Mark  Fawcett  and  Dale 
braith  will  be  competing  inthe 
als  of  the  OQAA  in  Toronto 
weekend,  when  the  eastern 
western  divisions  confront 
other  to  decide  the  Ontari 
Quebec  championships, 

Womens 
sports 

ROBINS  BASKETBALL: 

The  Robins  put  out  a  good  • 
last  Saturday,  but  went  do" 
defeat  to  MacDonald  ColW 
22.  Charlotte  Bigelow  ms 
scorer  with  11  points.  TM« 
now  in  second  place,  wiU ' 
to  Toronto  this  weekend  i« 
championships  at  York  u» 
sity. 

ROBINS  VOLLEYBALL.  , 
Last  weekend  the  Robins  *" 
MacDonald  College  3  -  «  », 
a  tie  with  Ottawa  V.torW w 

On  Tuesday  night,  Cart» 
tied  with  Ottawa  U.  for  W "! 
The  Robins  played  well  »  , 
match  in  3  games  straig"" 
15  -  6,  16  -  14).  Allpl»?P 
out  a  strong  effort  to  capwj 
place.  Outstanding  at  tw. 
spikes,  tips  and  blocks™" 
Johnstone  and  Gall  Smi"1- 

This  weekend  the  R°»"( 
travel  to  Montreal  for  % 
W.  C.  L  A.  eastern  ^ 
championships  at  Sir 
liams  University 
ROBINS  SKIING: 


The  Robins  Ski  Team 


of  Pam  Porteous,  Sue  J 
Bonnett  and  Dorothy  '  , 
peted  in  the  O.  C.  L  ™ 
St,  Sauveur  last  weekei»c 
In  the  downhill  raw  ( 
led  by  Pam  Porteous  v 
In  the  slalom  race,  '^a 
markered  out  as  tneAcrSl 
very  icy  with  the  e»".  ' 

set-  „nt 
Carleton's  Robins  cap 

place  (out  of  eight  sen", 

overall  combination  s 

1970    champions  we  p,i 

versity  of  Montreal, 

and  Queens  were  el"1 

the  combination  s<an° 

the  slalom  course. 


Car/e ton's  winkers 
to  tiddle  at  Cornell 

by  Don  Curry 

^rter  weeks  of  exhausting  training  devoted  to  physical  conditioning 
-aicentration  and  marksmanship,  the  Carleton  winkers  are  ready. 

Six  squidgers  and  squoppers  (technical  terms  tor  the  enlightened 
,  „)  will  represent  Carleton  in  the  1970  North  American  Tiddly- 
Snhs  Champi-nship  being  held  tomorrow  and  Sunday  at  Cornell 
Sversity  in  Ithaca,  New  York. 

New  strength  has  been  added  to  the  Carleton  squad  this  year  by 
wn  experienced  graduate  students  from  England,  Adrian  Alden  and 
,0|in  Davies.  The  two  touring  veterans  have  actually  competed  for 
Prince  Philip  Silver  Wink,  which  is  the  British  equivalent  to  our 
Stanley  Cup. 

Bosemary  Wain,  Andy  Tomaszewski  and  Linda  and  Carl  Boast 
round  out  the  team. 

M.  t  T-  will  be  the  defending  champion,  having  won  the  CHYM 
trophy  for  the  second  consecutive  year  in  Boston  last  February. 
Seven  teams  representing  six  different  schools  were  in  the  competi- 
tion  last  year  and  this  year  it  has  increased  to  11  teams  from  eight 
;chools. 

An  Ottawa  team,  competing  for  the  first  time,  placed  fifth  last  year. 

The  British  game  of  tiddlywinks  began  in  Canada  in  1964  where  it 
spread  slowly  but  soon  caught  on  in  the  United  States.  The  first  North 
American  championship  was  held  in  1966  at  the  University  of  Water- 
loo. Canada  won  the  trophy  that  year  but  lost  it  to  Cornell  the  follow- 
ing year  and  it  has   remained  south  of  the  border  ever  since. 

Mr.  Alden  stated  that  the  Carleton  squad  expects  to  place  better 
than  fifth  but  he  felt  they  did  not  quite  have  the  expertise  to  win  the 
championship. 

However,  a  Canadian  championship  is  beingarranged  with  Carleton 
Toronto  and  Waterloo  and  Mr.  Alden  feels  his  team  is  quite  capable 
jf  winning  that. 

But  they  arc  taking  their  tournaments  one  at  a  time  and  the  task  at 
hand  is  the  Cornell  meet. 

The  team  will  be  travelling  to  Ithaca  in  the  team  bus,  Mr.  Alden's 
'64  Chev,  and  will  only  stop  for  refuelling....  unless  of  course  they 
need  some  gas  too. 


BASKETBALL 

HOCKEY 

Carleton  vs  McGill 

Carleton   vs  McGill 

Tonight   8:00  p.m. 

Tomorrow  afternoon 

Ravens  Nest 

Civic  Center 

Graduate 
Recruitment  Program 


Feb.  IB  ■  Mar.  13,  1970 


Crolier  Limited 
Science  (Biology, Geology) 
Arcs  (all  disciplines) 
Commerce 


Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Arcs  (Economics) 
Commerce 

Graduate!  71'  ,72' 


Board  of  Education 
Sault  Stc.  Marie,  Ont. 
Applicants  for  positions 
Secondary  Schools  &  uho  i 
willing  to  attend  Summer 
:  Program  at  Lokehel 


Unlv< 


lev 


Maths  (Hons) 
Physics  (Hone) 
English  (Hons) 
Modern  Languages 
(French,  Spanish,  Gcrr 


Worth  American  Life  Assuranc. 

Commerce 

Economics 

Arts  (Hons)  (Eco, Accounting) 


**t  rAr!VnCercllt:ed  ln  obCoining  "  Hat  of  vhei 
•»n  a  copy  from  the  Placement  Office. 


Mr.  L.E.  Triplett, 
Steel  Co.  of  Canada, 
Hamilton  23,  Oncaric 
c/0  Management  Dcvel 


't  ;„r       cl*ts  summer  for  University  Studencs  to  be  employed  as  Stewardesses , 
*Uy  jj  n|°  *>■»<!.     Cindidlatcs  must  be  available  for  a  Training  Class  commencing 
''Sui,'.    70>  *n<l  agree  to  remain  in  service  until        late  as  September  7th,  If 
"'  (Applications  and  more  information  available  at  Placement  Office) 

*  ^'te  for  applications  Feb.  20/70. 


*  S0a 


I  Teaching  Carer 


Southara  Hall  between  12:30  and  2  p.m 
'"'It. 

Nv!'  °f  Eou"tlon 

"ty  of  Toronto)  -  Feb.  19 

V,. 

It.,  *f«duar— 


r"°  the  Ontario  Secondary  Schools  Teachers  F  deration  will  be 
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The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  University 

TODAY  AND  SATURDAY 
ACADEMY  AWARD  WINNER 

'Closely  Watched  Trains 
"The  Rain  People 


MAYFAIR 

BANK  AT  SUNNYSIDE 
234-3403 


Shirley  Knight 


Starting  Monday  "THE  SEA  GULL"  Vanessa  Redgrave 
EYE  OF  THE  CAT"  Mich  ael  Sarraiin 

ADULT  ENTERTAINMENT  -  ALL  COLOUR 


Second  Meeting  of 

N.U.G.  GRAND  COUNCIL 


Wednesday,  Feb.  18th 
Rm  B149LA. 

Partial  Agenda 

•  Results  of  Parity  Referendum 

•  Election  of  Graduate  &  Engineering 
Rep.  to  Steering  Committee. 

•  Other  Business. 

We  got  a  good  thing  started  last  meeting 
lets  keep  it  going. 


■  Steering  Committee, 
N.U.G.  Grand  Council 


graduate  school 
in  1970? 

If  you  are  eligible  for  an 

ONTARIO 

GRADUATE 

FELLOWSHIP 

(and  are  planning  to  apply) 

the  FINAL  DEADLINE  is 

FEBRUARY  16th! 


w   
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A  more  flexible 
class  scheduling  system 


The  President's  Committee  on  Timetable  and  Classroom  Allocation 
agreed  on  30  January  1970  to  introduce  in  1970-71  a  new  system  for 
scheduling  courses.  What  follows  is  an  explanation  and  evaluation  of 
the  new  scheduling  system.  The  members  of  the  Committee  are  most 
anxious  to  receive  your  comments  and  suggestions. 

Why  the  Change? 

The  Carleton  University  class  schedule  has  become  a  compromise, 
at  times  inadequate,  between  requests  of  instructors  for  preferred 
class  hours  and  days,  restrictions  imposed  by  faculty  and  departmental 
regulations  as  to  courses  students  may  take,  and  demands  arising  from 
increasingly  limited  classroom  space  as  course  offerings  and  enrol- 
ments have  increased.  We  have  all  been  inconvenienced,  the  student 
most  of  all,  for  timetable  conflicts  have  seriously  limited  the  number 
of  elective  courses,  notably  Arts  electives  for  Science  students.  No 
system  can  eliminate  all  conflicts,  but  their  number  can  be  controlled. 

The  space  problem  is  serious.  General  Services,  responsible  for 
space  allocation,  has  found  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  provide  space 
for  courses  atpreferredhoursandonpreferreddays.  This  years,  rooms 
simply  could  not  be  found  for  all  the  courses  that  instructors  asked 
to  be  scheduled  at  9:30,  10:30,  and  11:30a.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and   Fridays.   Some  other  hours  were  in  nearly  as  great  demand. 

The  problem  is  worsening.  It  would  appear  that  approximately  40 
new  courses  will  be  offered  in  the  Arts  Faculty  alone  in  the  first  term 
of  1970-71.  New  Interdepartmental  programs  are  planned  in  the  Science 
Faculty  which  may  place  new  restrictions  on  courses  that  now  may  be 
offered  at  the  same  hours.  Enrolment  is  likely  to  increase,  as  it  has 
every  year  for  the  last  decade,  and  more.  Inevitably,  unless  the  class 
scheduling  system  is  changed,  more  and  more  courses  will  have  to 
be  scheduled  at  undesirable  hours  -  8:30  a.m.  or  4:00  p.m.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  schedule  some  courses  on  Saturday,  a  return  to  a 
solution  dropped  at  Carleton  University  long  ago,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  students  and  faculty  members. 

The  Provincial  Government  procedure  for  allocating  funds  for  uni- 
versity building  construction  utilizes  a  formula  that  takes  into  account 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  that  a  classroom  is  occupied  and  the 
number  of  seats  occupied  when  the  room  is  in  use.  Here  again  we  are 
in  trouble.  While  it  is  impossible  to  find  an  empty  classroom  at  some 
hours  of  the  day,  and  while  some  courses  have  had,  at  these  hours, 
to  be  assigned  to  rooms  without  enough  seats,  at  other  hours  many 
rooms  are  empty,  or,  at  best,  scarcely  used  to  capacity.  In  terms  of 
the  provincial  government's  capital  financing  procedures,  Carleton  Uni- 
versity has  adequate  classroom  space  but  is  not  using  it  optimally. 
Before  the  University  can  expect  government  approval  for  new  build- 
ing projects,  there  must  be  a  marked  increase  in  classroom  and  lab- 
oratory utilization. 

The  Committee  has  concluded  that,  although  with  luck  it  might  be 
possible  to  schedule  classes  under  present  arrangements  for  perhaps 
one  more  year,  to  do  so  would  certainly  require  scheduling  many 
courses  at  unpopular  hours.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  make  the 
change  to  a  more  flexible  system  now.  so  that  problems  in  implementing 
the  new  system  can  be  resolved  before  the  degrees  of  freedom  run  out. 

The  Committee  has  considered  a  variety  of  class  scheduling  systems 
used  in  other  universities  and  in  high  schools.  Computerized  systems 
were  rejected  as  costly,  impersonal,  difficult  to  adapt  to  changes 
in  scheduling  restrictions,  and.  at  the  best,  nearly  as  demanding  of 
academic  and  clerical  staff  labour  as  less  sophisticated  systems.  Six- 
day  cycle  and  similar  systems  were  rejected  because  they  would  tend 
to  impose  either  an  unacceptable  reduction  in  course  content  or  an 
equally  unacceptable  increase  in  length  of  terms.  The  scheduling  of 
courses  on  Saturdays  was  rejected  because  of  financial  implications 
of  providing  administrative  services  six  days  a  week,  and  the  fact  that 
some  students  help  support  themselves  on  Saturday  jobs.  It  was  finally 
decided  to  try  out  a  remarkably  flexible  adaptation  of  what  is  some- 
times called  the  "slot  system". 

What  Is  It? 

The  proposed  slot  system  provides  for  almost  any  combination  of 
class  period  -  the  traditional  three  classes  a  week",  each  of  one  hour's 
duration  (3  X  1),  or  two  classes  a  week  each  of  one  and  one-half  hour's 
duration  (2  X  1-1/2),  or  a  weekly  two  -  or  three-hour  seminar  (1  X  2, 
1  X  3),  or  in  fact  almost  any  desired  grouping.  It  "Will  even  be  possible 
to  schedule  a  course  that  must  meet  for  lectures  more  than  three 
hours  a  week,  although,  for  reasons  thai  wilt  soon  be  evident,  students 
will  find  that  such  courses  markedly  reduce  the  opportunity  to  enrol 
in  many  other  courses  of  their  choice. 

The  one  critical  restriction  is  that  no  class  may  meet  for  more  than 
*hree  hours  at  a  time.  The  three-hour  restriction  is  imposed  by  the 
feci  t]iat,  under  the  slot  system,  the  university  day  is  organized  into 
three'uVee-honr  blocks: 


Morning 
Noon 

Afternoon 


8:30  to  11:30 
11:30  to  2:30 
2:30  to  5:30 


If  full  adv^^g  js  to  be  tahen  0f  the  slot  system,  a  class  or  a  labor- 
atory pef-od  that  begins  in  one  block  should  not  continue  into  another 
block.  Even  this  restriction  can  be  waived,  if  a  department  cannot 

CSuice  the  length  of  a  laboratory  period  to  three  hours.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  continue  until  12:30  a  laboratory  period  that  began  at  8:30. 
or  to  begin  a  four-hour  afternoon  block  laboratory  at  1:30,  but  with 
some  loss  of  flexibility  in  student  course  options. 

Figure  1  shows  the  "slots"  for  courses  that  meet  for  one,  one  and 
one-half,  two,  and  three  hours  at  a  time.  Because  Carleton  University 
has  a  five-day  week  with  50  minute  periods,  each  one-hour  block  has 
15  periods  a  week.  Within  each  block,  there  are  five  "slots",  each 
of  three  periods.  A  3  XI  course  assigned  to  slot  2  would  meet  at  9:30 
on  Monday,  at  8:30  on  Wednesday,  and  at  10:30  on  Thursday. 

The  slotting  of  courses  with  one  and  one-half,  two,  and  three  hour 
periods  poses  no  serious  problems  for  this  slot  system;  such  courses  are 
very  difficult  to  schedule  under  the  present  system.  Students  may 
find  courses  with  classes  of  more  than  one  hour's  duration  undesirable, 
because  they  prevent  a  student  from  taking  any  other  course  that  meets 
in  the  two  or  three  affected  slots.  Thus,  a  student  who  selected  a  slot 


105  course  that  met  Thursday  morning  for  three  hours  would  be  able 
to  sefect  a  morning  block  one-hour  course  only  if  it  met  in  slot  3  or 
Sot  4  A  student  who  registered  for  a  slot  51  course  that  met  Monday 
l  ternoon  Sm  2:30  to  4?00  and  Thursday  afternoon  from  4:00  to  5:30 
(a  typkSl  2  X  1-1/2  arrangement)  would  be  able  to  take  otoer  after- 
noon block  one-hour  courses  only  if  they  met  in  slots  23,  24,  or  25. 
Tn"  disadvantage  of  the  slot  system  is  that  most  classes  do  not  meet 
at  toe  same  houTeach  class  day.  In  some  respects,  this  is  undesirab £ 
It  may  create  hardship  for  part-time  students  and  part-time  faculty 
members.  Some  instructors  will  object  to  loss  of  freedom  of  choice  as 
S  dass  hour.  The  Committee  is  convinced  that  the  advantages  of  the 
slot  svstem  are  far  greater  than  its  disadvantages. 

With  the  rational  and  planned  approach  to  scheduling  possible  with  tiie 
slot  svstem  the  course  load  will  be  distributed  relatively  evenly, 
fairly  and  w'ith  minimal  inconvenience.  The  scheduling  of  examinations 
will  be  simplified.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  require  that  any  course 
be  taught  only  at  an  unpopular  hour.  Fewer  courses  will  be  offered  in 
competition  with  each  other  -  with  a  consequent  better  utilization  of 
space  -  and  so  options  open  to  students  in  selecting  courses  will 
increase  This,  in  turn,  should  tend  to  raise  the  enrolment  of  some  of 
the  courses  in  which  students  have  not  enrolled  only  because  of 
timetable  conflicts;  perhaps  it  will  reduce  enrolment  m  some  of  the 
larger  courses.  ,  ...  , 

To  provide  a  time  for  department,  faculty  board,  committee,  and 
student  meetings,  it  is  intended  to  schedule  no  courses  at  all  in  certain 
two  -  or  three-hour  slots  that  have  yet  to  be  determined.  This,  in  turn, 
may  free  some  rooms  for  one-hour  meetings  at  other  times. 

Similarly,  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  schedule  very 
large  classes  in  the  noon  block,  in  the  hope  that  student  groups  will 
be  able  to  book  the  lecture  theatres  for  meetings  in  this  block,  with 
some  certainty  that  most  students  will  not  be  in  class. 

It  may  be  argued  that  one  undesirable  feature  of  the  slot  system 
will  be  the  increase  in  length  of  the  university  day  by  one  half-hour. 
The  Committee  suspects  that  students  will  adjust  their  hours  at  the 
university  to  avoid  being  here  longer  than  they  deem  necessary.  For 
many,  a  "day  that  starts  at  8:30  will  end  at  3:30,  and  one  that  goes  on 
to  5:30  will  have  begun  at  10:30.  The  staggering  of  hours  and  courses 
could  well  improve  the  parking  situation  somewhat.  Similarly,  necessary 
adjustments  in  the  time  of  one's  lunch  ought  to  improve  the  meal 
service  in  university  dining  halls  and  cafeterias. 

Address  enquiries  about  the  new  class  scheduling  system,  and  its 
implementation,  to  any  member  of  the  Timetable  and  Classroom  Allo- 
cation Committee  listed  below,  or  to  the  Secretary,  D.H,  Lauber. 
General  Services. 

W.H.  Bowes,  Engineering 

S.L.  Jacobson,  Biology 

Mrs.  H.J.  Law,  General  Services 

A.B.  Laver,  Psychology 

G.R.  Love,  Physics 

Ray  Mathieu,  Student  Member 

J.  Miquet,  French 

David  Nock,  Student  Member 

J.T.  O'Manique,  St.  Patrick's 

G.  Roseme,  Political  Science 

K.S.  Williams,  Mathematics 

D.J.  Wurtele,  English 


ONt  KOUS  PEBIOOi 


10,30 
11  30 


71 

75 

73 

71 
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\u 

92 
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CARLETON  OVERSEAS 
WHO?  WHERE?  WHY? 


THE  CARLETON 


FEBRUARY  13,1970 


Indications  given  for  practical,  academic  development 


A  few  months  ago  The  Carleton  published  a  supple- 
ment on  the  Developing  Nations  asking  for  greater 
university  involvement  and  interest  in  the  "third 
world". 

The  purpose  of  this  supplement  is  to  show  what  Car- 
leton is  doing  and  to  give  the  Carleton  community  an 
indication  of  what  outlets  exist  for  individuals  interes- 
ted in  development  both  in  an  academic  and  a  practical 
sense. 

Four  years  ago,  the  involvement  of  this  university 
with  the  developing  nations  was  very  slight;  since  that 
tlIne,  interest  and  involvement  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds. 

Mr.  Pearson's  recent  report  "Partners  in  Develop- 
"lent"  suggested  that  one  percent  of  the  G  N  P  of  the 
more  fortunate  areas  of  the  world  be  devoted  to  the 
J>eeds  of  developing  nations.  This,  if  it  is  achieved,  will 
^  a  step  forward,  but  progress  cannot  be  bought  and 
Jjnless  a  great  deal  more  is  invested  in  addition  to 
pilars  and  cents,  the  chances  of  success  will  be 
s'i€ht. 

What  is  required  is  interest,  energy,  concern,  devo- 
V°n,  idealism,  ambition,  knowledge  and  ahostof other 
^tangibles  (at  least  in  a  monetary  sense)  which  can 
0fl]y  come  from  the  personal  involvement  of  individuals 
^th  in  Canada  and  the  developing  nations  themselves. 

Nobody  is  quite  sure  what  "development"  means 
fcause  it  means  different  things  to  different  people, 
°ut  it  certainly  involves  a  great  deal  more  than 
^onomic  progress.  Perhaps  the  only  viable  role  the 
called,  developed  nations  have  is  helping  the  people 
JJ  each  developing  nation  to  achieve  the  goals  which 
"ey  set  for  themselves  whether  we  agree  with  these 

What  should  the  roleof  a  university  like  Carleton  be? 
1  i-obably  it  is  primarily  what  we  are  best  equipped 
do       iearn  an  (j  teach  about  the  developing  na- 


tions. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  ignorance  of  the  de- 
veloping areas  of  the  world.  As  interest  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  grew,  especially  after  the  second  world 
war,  there  was  a  widespread  feeling  that  all  that  was 
required  for  "progress"  to  be  made  was  the  applica- 
tion of  the  skills,  capital,  knowledge  and  methods 
of  the  more  developed  countries. 

Some  progress  was  made  but  there  were  many 
disastrous  failures,  one  of  the  earliest  of  which  was 
the  British  Groundnut  Scheme  in  Tangangika  (Tanzania) 
Slowly  and  often  painfully  the  "experts"  from  the 
developed  nations  have  come  to  realize  just  how 
inadequately  our  knowledge  of  the  real  problem  is  and 
how  few  valid  answers  we  have.  In  the  meantime  the 
gap  between  te  "haves"  and  the  "have  nots"  lias 
widened  rather  than  narrowed.  There  is  a  need  for 
more  research  on  and  in  the  developing  nations  and 
for  a  re-examination  of  the  assumptions  and  ap- 
proaches which  have  been  used  in  the  past.  There  is 
a  need  to  recognize  the  individuality  of  each  developing 
nation;  there  is  a  need  for  more  researchat  the  grass 
roots  level  --  the  list  is  about  endless. 

Teaching  and  research  on  developing  nations  must 
involve  the  people  of  these  areas  themselves. 

Here  the  university  lias  a  great  need  for  not  only 
students  from  overseas,  but  also  faculty.  The  university 
has  much  to  gain  by  welcoming  students  and  research- 
ers from  the  third  world. 

There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  in  Canada  to  view- 
overseas  students  in  a  patronizing  way,  and  an  ina- 
bility to  realize  how  much  we  can  learn  from  them. 
There  is  a  need  for  more  Carleton  studentsand  faculty 
to  Visit  sister  institutions  in  the  developing  nations 
and  more  solid  institutional  ties  might  well  be  esta- 
blished. There  is  also  a  great  need  for  universities 
like  Carleton  to  give  overseas  students  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  a  course  of  study  which  is  more  relevant 


to  the  problems  they  will  face  when  they  return  home. 
Again  there   is   a   crying   need  for  co-operation. 

The  problems  and  potential  of  the  developing  nations 
are  real;  often  teaching  and  research  is  not.  There  is 
room  for  all  kinds  of  research  relating  to  developing 
nations  but  perhaps  that  which  is  most  relevant  to  the 
immediate  situation  should  have  highest  priority.  The 
greatest  need  at  present  is  for  applied  research  and 
the  university  has  a  responsibility  to  the  community  in 
this  respect.  The  relevance  of  what  goes  in  the  uni- 
versity as  a  whole  is  of  course  being  questioned  on  a 
very  broad  front  by  an  increasing  number  of  people 
and  in  the  teaching  and  learning  about  developing 
nations,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  strong  case 
for  "pure"  research. 

On  graduating  from  university  ayoung  Canadian  has 
an  opportunity  to  become  directly  involved  with  the 
problems  of  the  developing  nations  through  a  variety 
of  organizations,  the  best  known  of  which  is  CUSO. 

A  university  degree  is  not  really  a  qualification, 
for  any  particular  job,  it  merely  ensures  a  position 
on  th  bottom  rung  of  a  ladder. 

Two  years  overseas  with  CUSO  is  often  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Canadian  then  that  of  the  country  he  is 
working  for,  but  the  people  of  the  country  most  defi- 
nitely derive  some  benefits. 

Many  CUSO  volunteers  develop  themselves  and  at 
the  same  time  beeomemore  effective  in  the  job  they 
are  doing  overseas.  They  usually  work  at  the  grass 
roots  level  directly  with  people  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  kind  of  experience  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain  in  Canada.  The  job  is  often  frus- 
trating, sometimes  boring,  but  in  all  respects,  ex- 
tremely worthwhile.  There  is  only  one  way  to  really 
appreciate  what  the  problem  and  potential  of  a  de- 
veloping nation  is  get  involved  on  the  spot  — 
and  this  is  the  opportunity  that  CUSO  offers. 
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Effects  of  Conference  on  Pearson  Report 
assessed  by  conference  delegates 


On  October  27,  1967,  in  a  context  of  increasing  concern  about 
the  future  of  international  cooperation  for  economic  development, 
the  then  President  of  the  World  Bank,  Mr.  George  Hoods,  suggested 
a  "grand  assize"  in  which  an  international  group  of  stature  and 
experience"  would  "meet  together,  study  the  consequences  oftwenty 
years  of  development  assistance,  assess  the  results,  clarify  the  er- 
rors and  propose  the  policies  which  will  work  better  in  the  future. 

On  August  19,  1968,  The  Right  Honorable  L.  B.  Pearson,  accepted 
an  invitation  from  the  World  Band  through  its  President  Roberts. 
McNamara,  to  form  a  Commission  to  undertake  such  a  study,  lhe 
results  of  this  study  were  incorporated  into  a  book  entitled  'Partners 
in  Development."  . 

On  November  27.  1969  a  conference  was  heldat  Carleton  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  School  of  International  Affairs  and  The  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  to  discuss  the  implications  of  this 
Report.  .   .  . 

The  following  evaluations  of  the  Conference  were  made  by  two 
Graduate  Students  in  International  Affairs,  who  attended  the  Confe- 
rence. 


Conference  nebulous 


This  conference  was  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  recommendations  and  im- 
plications of  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission's Report  on  International 
Development, 

The  conference  began  with  an 
introductory  talk  on  Thursday 
evening  by  Dr.  Goundry.  There 
were  three  more  "introductory 
talks"  on  Friday  morning  by  ex- 
perts of  internationa!  repute,  ex- 
pensively imported.  In  the  after- 
noon the  participants,  who  included 
graduate  students  and  interested 
parties  from  all  over  Canada, 
dissolved  into  smaller  discussion 
groups.  The  resulted  partly  in 
the  grilling  of  one  or  more  of  the 
visiting  experts  and  partly  In  dis- 
cussing, and  occasionally  con- 
demning the  Pearson  Report  On 


Friday  evening  Mr.  Pearson  gave 
a  short,  occasionally  witty,  but 
rather  bland  lecture  with  the  title 
"After  the  Report  -  What  Now?" 
After  it,  neither  Pearson  nor  his 
audience  seemed  sure  whether  or 
not  he  had  answered  the  question. 
The  following  morning  the,  -  by 
now  less  interested  parties,  as- 
sembled to  hear  yet  more  gen- 
eralities and  were  given  the  chance 
to  ask  questions.  The  lack  of 
substance  in  many  of  the  talks 
and  the  feeling  that  at  this  stage 
little  could  be  achieved,  meant 
that  few  were  forthcoming. 
The  report  itself,  sponsored  by 
the  World  Bank,  was  an  attempt 
to  get  the  U.S.  to  give  more  aid 
to  developing  countries.  It  was 
literate,  humane,  sensible  and 
economically  orthodox;  yet  it  ig- 


nored politics  and  Communist 
areas.  It  considered  that  more 
aid,  more  trade  and  more  invest- 
ment were  the  keys  to  develop- 
ment, while  neglecting  the  fact 
that  foreign  investment  is  con- 
sidered in  Africa  to  be  neo- 
colonialism. It  also  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  promises  of  cap- 
italism may  not  be  relevant  or 
useful  for  solving  the  problems 
of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment in  poor  countries. 
The  conference,  although  disap- 
pointingly nebulous,  was  useful 
in  that  it  gave  publicity  to  the 
report  and  emphasized  the  fact 
that  neither  Pearson's  Commis- 
sion nor  academics,  nor  the  poor 
countries  themselves  know  of  any 
simple  cure  for  the  problems  of 
underdevelopment. 


menr 


Pearson  report  apology  for  aid 


The  basic  assumption  underlying 
the  motivation  for  the  Carleton 
Conference  on  the  Pearson  Com- 
mission Report,  seemed  to  be  that 
foreign  aid  for  international  de- 
velopment -  aid  from  rich  to  poor 
countries  -  is  at  least  necessary 
and  desirable,  if  not  always  suc- 
cessful or  realistic.  The  Pearson 
Commission  Report  is  itself  es- 
sentially an  apology  for  this  "aid" 
principle  which  Pearson  himself 
sees  asa"moral",  therefore,  self- 
justifying  issue.  The  seeming 
righteousness  of  this  aid  principle 
no  doubt  influenced  the  remark  of 
Professor  English  who  referred 
to  the  Report  as  "an  impartial 
analysis  of  the  development  prob- 
lem". Yet  despite  good  intentions 
and  talk  of  impartiality,  both  the 


Report  and  the  Conference  founded 
on  its  original  premises,  appeared 
in  the  final  analysis  hardly  near- 
er any  meaningful  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  development  than  ob- 
tained the  day  before  McNamara 
dreamed  up  the  idea  of  a 
commission. 

The  rash  or  falacious  as- 
sumptions of  the  self -justifying 
nature  of  foreign  aid  tend  to  com- 
plicate understanding  of  the  real 
nature  of  theproblem  whichforeign 
aid  seeks  to  mitigate  or  erase. 
The  very  simplicity  of  theapproach 
of  donors  and  recipients  alike,  to 
theproblem  of  development  is  born 
of  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  divide 
the  world  simply  into  two  camps  - 
developed  and  developing,  haves 
and  have-nots,  and  what  have  you. 

Indeed,  problems  within  one  region 


may  be  as  diverse  and  pervasive, 
if  not  more  so,  than  betwea 
regions,,  Thus  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment transcend  all  consider- 
ations for  simple  solutions  suchas 
commitment  to  the  foreign  an 
principle.  Basically  thequestiono 
national  development,  far  from 
being  the  preserve  of  any  parti- 
cular academic  discipline,  sucha 
economics,  is  a  complex  one  in 
volving  a  multidisciplinary  ap 
proach,  harmonising  the  combine 
efforts  of  the  social  sciences,  a 
such  the  tendency  to  give  uno"1 
weight  to  the  foreign  aid  pnncipi 
must  be  reviewed  in  light  ofw 
many  considerations  invotT!j 
other  more  important  variables 
and  finally  in  light  of  the  possi 
bility  that  foreign  aid  itself  mi£ 
be  somewhat  irrelevant. 


Exchange  of  ideas  necessary  with  foreign  students 

Firstly,  the  reception  of  the  for-    iess  receptive  response  is  forth-    am.mH  th*>  umri^         u  ,.,„..u     t_  4U  o„„Q^a  I  would 


One  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
developed  countries  are  helping 
the  underdeveloped  countries  is 
through  educational  aid  intheform 
of  scholarships  to  students  to  come 
and  study  in  their  own  countries, 
so  this  is  a  very  relevant  topic 
to  be  discussed  at  Carleton  uni- 
versity, I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  on  this  subject  as  a 
British  graduate  student  who  has 
been  studying  at  an  American  uni- 
versity, with  somu  knowledge  of 
Africa  and  experience  with  foreign 
students. 
This  kind  of  exchange  does  seem 
to  be  a  particularly  valuable  op- 
portunity for  contact  between  the 
students  and  the  people  of  the 
host  country  and  the  following  is  a 
description  of  how  this  usually 
works  out  in  American 
universities. 


Firstly,  the  reception  of  the  for- 
eign students  by  American  univer- 
sities is  usually  fairly  well  ar- 
ranged on  a  voluntary  basis,  pro- 
viding a  very  necessary  help  in 
adaptation  to  the  environment  of  an 
advanced  (not  necessarily 'better') 
country.  This  is  particularly  nec- 
essary in  the  case  of  the  U.S. 
due  to  the  peculiar  pressures  of 
their  way  of  life  in  addition  to 
the  usual  differences  in  social 
customs. 

The  Americans,  in  my  experi- 
ence, are  also  very  good  at  follow- 
ing up  this  with  personal  hospitality 
at  a  later  stage  in  their  homes  as 
well;  it  is  the  next  stage  in  the 
relationship  however,  at  which 
problems  seem  to  arise.  When 
the  'guest'  student  wishes  to  dis- 
cuss political  questions,  not  only 
about  his  own  country  but  about 
the  United  States  as  well,  a  much 


less  receptive  response  is  forth- 
coming from  the  'hosts'.  This 
applies  not  only  at  the  individual 
level  but  perhaps  more  so  at  the 
group  and  organisational  level  so 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a  full 
exchange  of  ideas  taking  place. 

It  would  not  be  too  strong  to 
say  that  discussion  of  politics 
becomes  rare  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  general  atmosphere  of  dis- 
couragement and  'bad  taste'.  The 
explanation  for  this  would  appear 
to  be  that  Americans  are  them- 
selves not  accustomed  to  much 
•meaty'  political  discussion  and 
are  particularly  sensitive  to  any 
criticism  of  the  U.S. 

Now  this  is  clearly  a  very  sig- 
nificant problem  because  that 
country  is  now  in  extensive  re- 
lationship with  many  countries, 
including  the  less  developed  ones, 


around  the  world,  and  it  would 
seem  that  an  invaluable  oppor- 
tunity is  being  missed  for  close 
communication  with  the  people 
from  these  countries  which  this 
opportunity  affords.  The  role  of 
the  advanced  countries  towards 
the  others  will  depend  upon  a 
mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  even  of 
controversial  ones:  where  this 
does  not  take  place  an  uncomfort- 
able vacuum  is  left,  with -the  host 
country  imagining  that  it  has  done 
its  'duty'  to  the  visiting  students, 
but  with  the  students  themselves 
left  feeling  that  there  are  im- 
portant matters  which  have  not 
been  brought  out  into  the  open. 

Needless  to  say  they  are  not 
likely  to  have  acquired  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  American  views 
either. 


In  the  case  of  Canada,  I  «°u . t 
suggest  that  with  its  greater  spij 
of  tolerance  and  greater  divers iw 
of  ideas,  an  excellent  opporfi^ 
exists  to  provide  the  kind  of  fo r  . 
these  students  need  to  e*PreS 
develop  their  political  ideas  ev 
if  they  involve  criticism  of  the  n 
nation;  perhaps  opportune" 
might  even  be  offered  ioT  ldeX 
students  to  come  over  the  bor 
from  the  States  to  take  pari 
such  discussions. 
The  democratic  way  consists  ^ 
free  exchange  of  opinions  an°,ses 
development  of  ideas  that  ar 
from  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  some  role  ^u^l' 
connection  which  Carleton 
verslty  could  play  as  its  contn  _j 
tion  to  the  underdevei^ 
countries. 
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Three  overseas  students  at  Carleton  give  their 
views  on  courses  at  Carleton,  Canadian  students 
and  professors,  and  CUSO  itself 


The  following  questions  were  posed  to  a  few 
overseas  students,  in  order  to  receive  their  im- 
pressions of  courses,  fellow  students  of  foreign 
aid: 

1.  What  do  you  think  about  the  courses  offered 
at  Carleton?  Will  they  be  beneficial  to  you  when 
you  return  to  your  country? 

2-  How  do  you  feel  about  the  idea  of  having  on- 
ly Canadians  teaching  in  theCanadian  Universi- 
ties? 

3'How  do  you  feel  that  you  are  treated  by  your 
fellow  students  here  at  Carleton? How  well  do 
you  find  that  you  fit  into  campus  life?  Do  you 


feel  that  Carleton  is  doing  enough,  for  foreign 
students? 

4*  Are  you  going  to  return  to  your  country  when 
your  studies  are  completed? Do  you  have  speci- 
fic job  to  return  to?How  do  you  feel  about  s  tu- 
dents  that  choose  not  to  return  to  their  country? 

5.  How  do  you  feel  about  aid-giving  groups  such 
as  C1DA  and  CUSO? 

6.  Do  you  feel  that  countries  like  Canada  have 

,  a  worthwhile  role  in  (he  development  of  your  par- 
ticular country?  What  specifically  should  this 
role  be? 


CUSO  a  great  concept 
with  a  great 

Charles  Olutola, 

reputation'  Nigeria 


'It's  unfortunate  I'm  attending 
an  alien  institation' 


UUi  K.  Mwambulukutu,  Tanzania 


1.  (a)  Honestly  there  are  several  things  that  could 
get  me  uptight  about  courses  at  Carleton.  However, 
since  this  problem  is  not  necessarily  peculiar  to  a 
foreign  student,  I  elect  to  reserve  my  comment, 
(b)  But  the  follow  up  question  is  a  crucial  one.  It  is  a 
question  that  keeps  on  haunting  me.  Yet  one  has  to 
bear  in  mind  that  fact  that  it  is  probably  unfortunate 
that  I'm  attending  an  alien  institution.  The  relevance 
to  my  society  of  whatever  is  crammed  into  my  head 
will  depend  on  my  overall  attitude  to  it,  I  have  to  be 
discriminative  and  try  as  best  as  I  can  to  adapt  my 
learning  in  the  best  way  it  suits  my  background.  I 
would  be  too  dumb  if  I  gulped  everything  "hook-line- 
and-sinker".  My  training  here  will  have  to  be  some- 
what beneficial  otherwise  I  would  not  be  here  at  all. 

2.  Indeed,  foreigners  havenobusinessinothernation's 
institutions.  In  any  mature  society,  nationals  should 
form  a  preponderant  team  at  every  University,  In 
this  regard,  I  couldn't  agree  more  with  Robin  Ma- 
thews, an  avowed  beite-noire  of  non-Canadianprofes- 
sors.  There  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  to  have  a 
foreigner  teach,  say,  Canadian  politics.  Worse  still, 
is  the  fact  that  Carleton  even  hires  professors  from 
the  so-called  developed  nations  while  they  know  very 
ly  there  must  be  a  better  way  to  tap  foreign  intellectual 
resources,  I  see  a  foreign  professor  being  invaluable 
only  as  a  visiting  one  and  only  for  a  specified  period. 
Permanent  foreign  staff,  will  only  help  to  rob  the  uni- 
versity of  a  national  character, 

3.  (a)  Funny,  I  have  never  thought  of  how  I  expect  my 
fellow  students  to  treat  me!  I  wonder  if  they  too  expect 
me  to  treat  them  in  any  particular  way.  Actually  1 
don't  give  a  damnonhowonetreatsme  so  long  as  I  am 
not  physically  assulted.  I  have  some  verydearfriends 
here  and  there  is  something  on  both  sides  that  clicks 
and  we  enter  into  friendship  on  our  own  terms.  What 
do  you  have  in  mind  do  you  want  a  foreign  student  to 
be  treated  differently  from  any  other  student? 

are  restricted  to  classroom  work  or  making  love  to 
books  in  the  Library.  Campus  activities  seldom 
measure  up  to  my  taste,  I  sometimes  follow  closely 
the  student  politics  orgies  but  I  pretty  soon  get  bored. 
Even  student  council  organized  extra-curricular  acti- 
vities are  too  bourgeois-oriented  for  me  to  try  their 
shoe.  All  events  are  too  damn  expensive.  I  occasion- 
ally join  the  drunken  crowd  at  the  Rendezvous  where 
most  people  seem  to  really  have  a  ball.  Even  ISA 
(actually  a  foreign  students'  body)  heavily  subsidized 
by  the  Council,  hold  balls  at  the  Skyline  Hotel  at 
$10.00  per  couple.  Why  not  deploy  some  happenings 
within  the  campus  for  all  students  to  enjoy, 
(c)  I  could  easily  throw  in  a  counter  question:  "Do 
you  think  foreign  students,  or  any  other  student  for 
that  matter,  is  doing  enough  for  Carleton?"  This  is 
once  again  to  stress  the  fact  that  Carleton  should  not 
treat  foreign  students  differently  from  any  other 
student.  Of  course  there  are  personal  problems  which 
can  be  ironed  out  at  a  personal  level.  There  are  coun- 
selling services  and  we  even  have  an  Overseas 
Student  Advisor,  whom  I  have  never  seen  at  all. 

4.  (a)  Constantly  foreign  students  are  bombarded  by 
this  question.  Simply  because  people  here  assume  that 
foreign  students  are  very  happyto be  in  Canada.  There 
is  no  place  like  home  and  so  I  am,  and  I  must  look 
forward  to  returning  horn. 

Cb)  I  have  had  more  than  five  job  offers  and  I  have 
decided  to  take  up  one  of  them.  What  specifically  the 
job  is,  is  immaterial  except  that  it  has  something  to 
do  with  nation -building. 

(c)  I  sincerely  hope  there  aren't  many  of  them,  those 
who  stay  after  finishing  their  studies  must  be  coloni- 
zed intellectuals  dusted  over  by  Western  Culture.  They 
are  a  castrated  clique  who  have  lost  affection  for 
their  very  needy  countries.  "Brain-drain",  is  an  over- 
worked cliche  but  says  a  great  deal  for  the  situation 
in  Africa  especially.  I  think  Canada  would  be  doing 
a  great  service  to  Africa,  if  they  liberated  such  people 
by  deporting  them. 

5.  I  have  no  specific  feelings  about  these  groups,  sut- 
fice  to  say  in  most  respects  they  either  lack  ethics 
or  are  founded  on  principals  alien  to  the  recipient 
countries.  Aid  should  be  channelled  where  it  is  most 
needed.  The  kind  of  aid  that  is  sure  to  be  productive 
is  that  which  encourages  the  developing  nations  to 


step  up  "operation  bootstraps".  The  Third  World 
does  not  want  to  be  reduced  to  pauperism  or  to  be 
put  on  permanent  welfare.  Even  after  the  Pearson 
Report,  the  role  of  aid  giving  groups  must  be  up 
for  new  appraisal.  As  for  CUSO  cooperants,  they 
are  only  needed  in  the  interim.  Soon  they  will  have 
to  be  phased  out.  They  are  an  inexperienced  lot  with 
the  missionary  zeal  of  "helping  others  to  help  them- 
selves". Most  of  them  are  middle  class  people  too 
ingrained  in  Western  culture  to  fully  appreciate 
other  people's  way  of  life. 

6.  I  guess  Canada  has  helped  and  is  helping  us  in  so 
many  ways.  But  it  could  surely  do  better.  You  see, 
as  my  President  would  say,  we  don't  view  the  world 
in  cold  war  spectacles.  Thus  we  believe  that  we  are 
non-aligned. 

(b)  NATO,  the  Western  Alliance,  is  as  of  now  one  of 
the  greatest  "pain  in  the  neck"  to  Africa.  It  has  one 
backward  European  nation,  Portugal,  as  a  member. 
Portugal  still  maintains  colonies  in  Mozambique, 
Angola  and  Portuguese  Guinea.  African  Freedom 
Fighters  are  fighting  for  independence  from  Portugal. 
In  turn,  Portugal  ruthlessly  suppresses  the  Africans 
by  military  might,  partly  derived  from  NATO.  Canada, 
a  NATO  member,  could  be  helping  us  if  it  pressured 
the  Western  Alliance  to  stop  giving  arms  to  Portugal. 

Another  factor  involves  Southern  Africa.  Here  the 
racist  and  fascist  white  minorities  in  both  Rhodesia 
and  South  Africa  oppress  the  African  majorities. 
African  guerilla  fighters  are  at  work  here.  Canada 
would  be  helping  us  a  lot  if  it  stopped  dealing  with 
South  Africa.  Stephen  Lewis  so  far  is  the  only  MP 
who  has  been  vocal  about  the  South  African  nation. 


1.  My  field  of  interest  and  study  is  "political  economy 
in  developing  countries."  While  the  courses  at  Carle- 
ton do  not  cater  adequately  for  such  interest,  1  still 
find  that  the  training  I  received  in  Economics,  and  in 
my  M.  A.  program  in  International  Affairs  would  help 
me  in  a  big  way  to  understand  and  analyze  the  pro- 
blems of  development  from  an  African  perspective. 

2.  Academic  nationalism  is  irrational.  For  courses 
of  universal  knowledge  and  application,  academic 
proficiency  should  be  the  key  criterion  for  appoint- 
ing teachers  in  universities.  Nevertheless,  ideally, 
only  qualified  Canadians  should  teach  courses  dealing 
with  Canadian  affairs  e.  g.  Canadian  Literature,  Cana- 
dian History,  Canadian  Politics  etc. 

3.  I  have  made  many  friends  among  the  students.  I  did 
not  expect  any  special  treatment  from  Carleton,  con- 
sequently, it  is  hard  for  me  to  say  whether  or  not 
Carleton  is  doing  enough  for  foreign  students. 

4.  I  would  like  to  return  to  my  country  whenever  there 
is  a  demonstrated  demand  for  my  service.  I  don't 
have  to  return  to  Nigeria  before  I  contribute  to  the 
country's  development.  From  my  own  past  experience, 
I  cannot  blame  any  student  who  refuses  to  go  back 
home  if  he  is  going  to  be  unemployed  for  many 
months.  It  is  the  home  country  in  my  opinion,  that 
should  demonstrate  the  demand  for  the  services  of  a 
student  by  helping  him  to  find  a  job. 

5.  The  CIDA  program  is  not  too  functional  to  develop- 
ment in  the  developing  countries.  For  political  rea- 
sons, it  has  to  operate  with  a  poor  grasp  of  the  reali- 
ties involved  in  development.  Us  objectives  are  poorly 
defined,  and  its  operations  need  to  be  more  in  tune 
with  the  real  avenues  of  development  in  the  developing 
countries.  A  more  imaginative,  dynamic  and  realistic 
orientation  is  required  in  its  policy. 

CUSO  is  a  great  concept.  It  has  built  for  itself  a  great 
reputation  in  many  developing  countries.  However, 
wherever  possible,  I  would  like  to  see  CUSO  develop 
into  a  mutual  exchange  program,  because  the  feeling 
of  helping  their  fellow  human  beings,  in  otherparts  of 
the  world. 

6.  Without  any  doubt,  Canada,  as  well  as  other  coun- 
tries have  a  worthwhile  role  to  play  in  Nigeria's 
development,  but  I  am  not  impressed  by  the  idea  of 
relying  on  the  so-called  "foreign  aid".  Foreign  in- 
vestment, stronger  trade  linksandexchange programs 
are  better  alternatives.  Moreover.  I  wuld  like  to  see 
Nigeria  contribute,  in  some  ways,  to  Canada's  develop- 
ment, too. 


'Turned  out  of  an  educational  machines, 
not  learning  to  be  critical  '  Sam  Warabengi Cameroon 


1  In  Psychology  S  Sociology  one  receives  a  very 
abstract  education,  but  its  utility  is  reduced  in  part 
because  it  is  so  abstract.  Education  is  useful  only 
when  it  is  based  on  the  background  of  that  society 
and  in  psychology  much  of  the  research  testing  is  both 
culturally  and  racially  biased.  In  the  courses  offered 
at  Carleton.  discussion  is  limited  to  a  great  degree, 
by  the  professor.  People  are  being  turned  out  of  an 
educational  machine  rather  than  learning  to  be  criti- 
cal. There  needs  to  be  more  dialogue  between  teacher 
and  student,  and  less  monologue  by  the  professor. 

2  If  all  the  professors  are  Canadians,  students  will 
get  too  narrow  a  view  on  education.  If  they  are  quali- 
fied. Canadians  should  be  considered  first  for  positions 
but  where  the  skills  are  lacking,  professors  should  be 
imported.  '  The  key  thing  is  tohavemostof  the  people 
at  the  decision-making  level,  natives  ie.  Canadians  . 
3.  Fair  treatent  works  both  ways  in  my  opinion 
(Fair  exchange  theory).  The  real  problem  seems  to 
be  fitting  into  Canadian  society  and  then  into  campus 
life.  The  problem  is  broader  than  just  the  campus  which 
involves  the  student  foreign  or  otherwise,  onlyacade- 
mically  and  intellectually.  More  could  be  done  for  the 
foreign  students  through  the  Overseas  Student  Advisor, 
but  in  an  informal  setting.  Anoffice  with  special  hours, 
appointments  etc.  is  veryfrustrating.  Foreign  students 
need  to  feel  someone  is  interested  in  them,  perhaps 
in  the  form  of  a  drop-in  center  where  they  can  become 
involved.  The  International  Students' Association  needs 
more  effective  interest  perhaps  in  alliance  with  the 
Overseas  Student  Advisor.   

4  After  I  graduate.  I  intend  to  return  to  Cameroon, 
although  there  is  no  specific  job  awaiting  me. , However 
I  feel  that  opportunities  are  possibly  greater  mere 
for  someone  with  a  good  education  than  for  a  Canadian 
in  Canada.  Most  African  students  return  to  their  own 
countries,  but  for  those  who  stay  here  in  Canada, 
there  is  no  ill  will.  The  braindrainis  an  international 


phenomenon  which  perhaps  affects  Canada  more  than 
African  countries. 

5.  I  have  no  feeling  against  the  policyof  CIDA  or  cusu 
as  such,  but  aid  as  it  is  now  given  is  often  mischan- 
nelled.  The  type  of  aid  given  is  out  related  to  the 
problems.  CIDA  offers  political  aid  and  CUSO  is  a 
philanthropic  organization.  Neither  understand  the  si- 
tuation and  therefore  they  really  can't  help,  no  matter 
how  good  their  intentions.  CUSO  could  do  much  more 
if  it  understood  more  about  the  conditions  of  the 
countires  it  is  aiding. 

6.  The  policy  of  the  aid  organizations  is  functional, 
but  there  are  too  many  hang-ups  in  the  role  Canada 
plavs.  Canada's  role  in  aid-giving  should  not  be  politi- 
cal'at  all.  Why  tie  the  roleofaid  giver  with  that  of  his 
political  role?  Aid  has  come  to  mean  economic  m- 
volvement.  investment  for  which  the  country  receiving 
aid  must  make  concessions. Canada  could  playaworth- 
while  role  bv  making  aid  more  realistic,  less  pater- 
nalistic and  ideological.  CIDA  should  help  to  develop 
schools  in  the  countries  receiving  aid  and  in  doing  so 
it  would  have  a  greater  effect  with  less  evpense.  If 
CIDA  etc:,  give  scholarships  let  the  students  go  to 
universities  in  their  own  countries  where  possible,  as  it 
is  less  culturally  confusing  tor  them.  At  present  those 
foreign  students  who  get  scholarships  are  forced  to 
study  in  Canada  to  keep  them.  Another  frustrating 
area  of  aid  programs,  is  its  administration,  especially 
thai  of  CIDA,  whoce  officers  inform  foreign  students 
of  what  courses  they  can  take,  how  to  spend  their  time 
and  who  to  spend  it  with.  In  this  way  foreign  students 
can  become  'tools"  of  the  two  governments  -  their  s 
and  Canada's.  In  their  own  countries,  they  could 
study  without  being  so  hampered.  . 
GENERAL  COMMENT  —  If  you  are  going  to  bring 
African  students  to  Canada  to  learn  about  Canada, 
couldn't  it  be  expected  that  Canadians  learn  more 
about  Africa? 
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A  look  at  countries  foreign  st, 
..and  a  look  at  the  countries  where 


Car  let  on 


ELECTION  INSERT 


This  election  insert  is  here,  not  because  Hie  Catleton  thinks  you  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  the  platforms  enclosed,  but  because  it  is  required 
hy  the  constitution  of  the  students'  association,  which  reads,  . . .  "council 
will  sponsor  an  eight-page  supplement  to  The  Carleton  in  the  issue  prior  to 
the  election  and  that  space  be  allotted  on  a  proportional  basis  of  two  to  one 


Executive  positions 


President 

Brian  Hamilton 

Gibb  McKay 

C.  Brian  Rhodes 

External  vice-president 

Bruce  Joyce  (acclaimed) 

Finance  commissioner 

David  Cameron  (acclaimed) 

Activities  commissioner 

Larry  Malloy  (acclaimed) 

Communications 
commissioner 

Patrick  Flain 
Bob  Perron 

Internal  vice-president 

(no  nominees) 

Education  commissioner 

(no  nominees) 


to  candidates  for  executive  positions  and  faculty  representatives  respective- 
ly" (Section  7-3  of  the  Bylaws). 


This  election  insert,  however,  is  only  four  pages  long,  H  makes  as  much 
sense  as  anything  else. 


Faculty  rep  positions 


Arts  representatives 

David  Balcon  (acclaimed) 
Bruce  Cameron  (acclaimed) 
David  Egan  (acclaimed) 
Richard  Labonte  (acclaimed) 
Richard  Nigro  (acclaimed) 
(one  seat  not  filled) 

Science  representatives 

Lynne  Cotton  (acclaimed)  pp"*-> 
Duane  Domanko  (acclaimed) 
(one  seat  not  filled) 

Commerce 
representatives  1  ■»sition> 

David  Darwin 
Robert  Hagerman 

Engineering 

representatives  (no  nominees) 

 _   (2  positions) 

Journalism 
representative  up°«»°"> 

(no  nominees) 

Architecture 
representative 

(no  nominees) 
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Brian  Hamilton 

for  President 


VOTE 


FOR 

EXPERIENCE 


President 

McKay 


Background 

1967-  68 

-  clubs  chairmanon  Finance  Com- 
mittee 

1968-  69 

-  Finance  Commissioner  Stu- 
dents' Council 

-  member  the  Parking  Committee 

-  member  the  University  Centre 
Finance  Committee 

-  delegate  Canadian  Union  of  Stu- 
dents Congress 

-  delegate  3  Ontario  Union  of  Stu- 
dents Conferences 

1969-  70 

-  Finance  Homecoming  '69 

-  Co-chairman  of  Finance  for  the 
Residence  Management  Com- 
mittee * 

-  Chairman  University  Centre 
Management  Committee 

-  Interim  President  Students' 
Council 

Priorities 

1.  University  Centre 

-  ensure  through  negotiation,  that 
the  Centre  is  controlled  and 
managed  by  students 

-  prepare  for  a  smooth  transition 
into  the  new  facilities 

-  work  for  diversified  program 
that  will  maximize  the  use  of 
the  available  facilities, 

2.  Utilization  of  Committee  Struc- 
ture 

-  encourage  faculty  reps  to  serve 
on  a  minimum  of  one  joint  stu- 
dent-administration or  student- 
faculty  committee 

-  request  periodic  reports  as  to 
the  committee's  activity 

-  reactivation  of  thedefunct  Book- 
store Committee 

3.  Orientation  Program 

-  orientation  should  not  bea  shock 
treatment  but  rather  an  intro- 
duction to  the  University  Com- 
munity; besides  acquainting  the 
student  with  his  new  physical 
environment,  stress  should  be 
placed  upon  the  nature  of  edu- 
cational programs  offered  at 
Carleton,  the  administration 
regulations  at  Carleton  and  the 
nature  of  the  governing  struc- 
tures in  the  University  (NUG, 
Council,  Administration) 


-  the  administration  of  this 
gram  should  be  carried  out  h' 
a  member  of  the  executive  J? 
der  the  direction  of  an  Orient*" 
tion  Policy  Committee. 

4.  Revitalization  of  the  Honou 
System  r 

-  presently  the  Honour  system  i 
defunct 

-  a  Senate  Committee  to  Examin 
the  Judicial  System  is  in  ^ 
process  of  deliberation 

-  awaiting  the  recommendation  o( 
this  committee  that  has  student 
representatives,  Council  should 
be  prepared  to  recommend  in. 
temal  constitutional  change  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  a 
Student  Discipline  Authority 

-  the  SDA  would  be  responsible 
for  policing  such  functions  as 
last  Thursday's  horror  show 

5„  Increased  Student  involvement 

-  here  the  executive  must  co- 
operated to  sit  down  and  ex- 
plain  specific  areas  of  Students' 
Council  program 

-  far  too  often  executive  mem- 
bers have  done  things  on  their 
own  for  the  simple  fact  that  it 
is  easier  to  do  it  yourself  and 
know  it  is  done  rather  than 
explaining  it  to  someone  else 
and  hoping  that  they  will  do  it. 
This  policy  should  broaden  the' 
base  of  student  involvement  and 
lighten  the  workload  of  many 
executive  members. 


Why  Hamilton  for  President? 

I  feel  that  the  Association  is  en- 
tering a  critical  period  in  its 
history.  With  occupation  of  the 
University  Centre  only  5  months 
away  -  the  potential  of  an  ad- 
ditional 2,000  frosh  next  fall  and 
the  need  for  negotiation  on  a  pro- 
posed internal  structure  for  NUG, 
I  feel  that  my  experience  and  de- 
sire to  serve  the  student  body 
can  reduce  a  credibility  gap  that 
has  developed  in  the  past  -  I 
am  aware  of  the  problem  -  I  am 
aware  of  the  facts,  all  that  I  ask 
you  to  do  is  to  vote  for  me. 


President 


"Sometimes  I  just  wanttogive 
up  and  say  "I'm  tired.  I'm 
tired  of  criticizing.  I  would 
like  to  believe  that  killing 
people  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  good 
thing.  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  meaningless  work  is 
meaningful.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  unhappiness  is 
happiness.  But  when  I  believe 
that,  I've  got  1984." 

Eric  Mann 


The  term  democracy  implies  that 
people  care.  Do  we  care?  It  is  often 
the  student  who  does  the  most 
criticizing  who  participates  the 
least,  To  care  we  must  participate 
in  our  own  destinies.  The  student 


must  be  aware  that  he  is  sus- 
ceptible to  the  socializing  effects 
of  the  educational  system.  The 
system  can  and  will  shape  his  at- 
titudes for  him  in  addition  to 
establishing  his  role  in  society. 

The  council  has  had  problems  in 
the  past  justifying  its  existence. 
This  is  due  largely  to  a  lack  of 
communication  both  within  and 
around  the  executive. 

The  main  trend  of  the  council 
this  year  will  be  opening  the  chan- 
nels of  communication  and  dealing 
with  the  relevant  issues  using  a 
systematic  approach: 

-  New  University  Government 
will  need  support  -  both  vocal  and 
financial  -  if  we  want  it  to  be  a 
workable  structure. 


-  Radio  Carleton  needs  both  time 
and  money.  The  licence  for  a 
non- commercial  FM  station  is  the 
immediate  objective. 

-  Orientation  and  the  athletics 
programme  are  presently  in  a  state 
of  rethinking  -  students*  views  are 
necessary  in  this  critical  planning 
period. 

-  Research  on  transportation, 
the  Indian  studies  programme  and 
a  speakers'  budget  are  com- 
pulsory. 

-  We  must  question  areas  such 
as  council's  involvement  in  co- 
ops, salaried  finance  commission- 
ers and  endless  referenda. 

These  are  the  questions  yet  to 
be  answered  . . . 


Gibb  is  approachable 
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Elsewhere  in  the  newspaper  you  will  be  able  to  read  about  my  policies, 
or  you  have  probably  received  a  copy  of  a  newsletter  which  lists  them 
in  detail.  So  in  this  space  I  should  like  to  address  myself  to  some  of 
the  more  fundamental  concerns. 

Throughout  the  campaign  I  have  stressed  that  if  we  streamline  the 
Executive  Committee  and  involve  more  Faculty  Representatives  in  the 
actual  running  of  the  Association,  services  and  activities  will  flourish 
and  we  will  reach  a  stage  where  student  needs  in  this  area  will  be 
virtually  satisfied. 

This  will  mean  that  the  area  you  will  actually  be  interested  in  will 
be  the  process  of  learning,  your  educational  role  at  the  university. 
Thus  NUG  will  enter  into  your  life  at  university  in  a  way  you  felt  it 
never  before  so  relevent. 

Its  structures  will  not  overwhelm  you  because  you  will  be  an  active 
part  of  them,  not  a  passive  observer. 

You  have  probably  been  sitting,  like  me,  on  the  outside  of  things, 
observing  the  way  Council  has  been  handling  our  affairs.  Like  you, 
I  have  found  areas  of  agreement  and  areas  of  disagreement.  This  is 
natural  with  human  beings  and  politics. 

The  way  things  like  the  budget  were  handled  sometimes  made  me 
wonder  what  was  happening  to  our  Association, 

I  felt  frustration  with  an  Orientation  Week  that  managed  to  lose  all 
the  Frosh,  with  the  exception  of  those  living  in  Residence. 

I  had  enough  of  these  and  other  things.  That  is  why  I  entered  this 
election  campaign.  A  hulluva  lot  more  can  be  done  with  some  new- 
blood.  So  I  decided  to  run. 

The  proposed  structure  we  were  offered  last  month  was  a  sound  one. 
It  was  drafted  by  people  who  faced  frustrations  and  learned  from 
them.  Because  the  old  form  failed  so  badly  in  getting  people  involved 
is  no  reason  to  scrap  this  proposal  in  toto.  Two  to  one  is  still  a  signif- 
icant indication  of  the  direction  those  involved  wanted  the  Association 
t  o  go  in. 

Think  it  over.  Read  my  platform,  understand  my  arguments  and  I 
feel  you  will  find  yourself  in  agreement. 

Remember,  if  you  feel  my  inexperience  in  so  far  as  not  having  been 
involved  in  Council  previously  is  a  reason  not  to  vote  "Rhodes" 
on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  just  think  a  minute.  You'll  find  it  to  be  an 
admission  that  you  would  not  consider  voting  for  yourself  on  such  an 
occasion. 

Consider  it  as  I  have. 

Brian  Rhodes 
Candidate  for  President 


THE  ASSOCIATION 

streamlined  Executive  and  more 
involvement  by  the  Faculty  Reps  in 
the  actual  machinery  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

increased  and  improved  services 
and  events  as  well  as  a  profes- 
sional, efficient  administration  of 
business  affairs. 

THE  UNICENTRE 
student  -  controlled  Management 
Committee  integrated  into  the 
over-all  Association  structures, 
providing  an  away  from  home  at- 
mosphere day  and  night  for  every- 
one in  the  university;  students, 
professors,  maintenance  and  ad- 
ministration workers  for  a  total 
sense  of  community 

N.U.G. 

development  at  the  Department 
level  leading  to  awareness  and  in- 
volvement in  this  most  important 
phase  of  your  life  as  a  student 

definite  improving  of  communi- 
cations between  you  and  your  reps 
on  the  faculty  and  department 
boards  which  is  not  hampered  by 
something  called  Students'  Coun- 
cil 

COMMUNICATIONS 
concentration  on  relevant,  use- 
ful information  aids  in  the  crea- 
tion of  awareness  and  concern 
necessary  to  bring  about  involve- 
ment -  including  a  bi-monthly 
magazine  and  a  community  FM 
radio  station 

SOCIETIES 

Strenghtened  undergraduate  so- 
cieties to  provide  the  focal  point 
of  social  activities  as  well  as  a 
contact  between  Council  Faculty 
Reps  and  you,  their  constituents 

RESEARCH 

relevant  research  into  those 
areas  which  concern  us  most,  es- 
pecially student  awards  financing, 
the  campus  environment,  etc.  to 
be  conducted  by  senior  and  grad- 
uate student  task  forces  during  the 
summer 


your  candidate  for  president 


MAUREEN  WALSH 


commissioner 


!!  the 


other  applicant  has 
.  to  withdraw  his  appli- 
nL  e  received  tlieposition 
,  '"ity  Programmer  byae- 
e  It  is  unfortunate  that 
concern  has  been  shown 
"Went  Students'  Council 
,  but  I  hope  that  in- 
((|,members  of  the  student 
1Vo^ake  an  attempt  to  be- 

»,e„lflshin6  to  apply  for  the 
he,  UePuty  Community  Pro- 
.i^       pick  up  an  applica- 
'n  T-2.  Also,  as  we  are 
0  Prepare  for  the  Over- 
ly*"1 Reception  for  next 
ki  ,Je  wishing  to  help  can 
C|'  on  the  door  of  T-7. 
ing  forward  to  meeting 


acclaimed 


'Ms  year. 


LARRY  HI  ALLOY 


Activities  commissioner 


the  position  of  the  Activities  Com- 
missioner should  fulfill  a  service 
function.  As  such  it  calls  for 
greater  co-operation  between  the 
undergrad  societies,  clubs  and  the 
Commissioner's  office.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  Activities  Society 
as  it  now  stands  provides  the 
basic  foundation  for  this  co-opera- 
tion, but  will  need  revamping  in 
many  areas. 

This  year  social  events  were  at 
a  minimum.  In  the  coming  year 
this  will  be  corrected.  Homecom- 
ing and  Winter  Weekend  were  both 
successful  this  year,butanoverall 
revision  of  the  Orientation  Week 
policies  must  be  undertaken. 
It  is  up  to  the  Societies  and 
Clubs  to  take  a  greater  interest 
in  the  operations  of  this  office, 
and  it  is  up  to  them  to  decide 
how  it  can  best  serve  the  student 
population. 


acclaimed 
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Pat  Flain 


Monday  and  Tuesday  of  next  week 
you  must  choose  your  new  rep- 
resentatives on  your  student  gov- 
ernment. 

Student  government  means  little 
if  there  is  no  flow  of  information 
from  the  student  government  to  the 
student  body.  One  of  the  important 
bridges  in  the  news  media.  The 
eo-ordinator  of  this  media  is  the 
Communications  Commissioner.  I 
am  running  for  this  position;  I 
put  before  you  my  policies. 

Radio  Carleton 

Radio  Carleton  has  come  a  long 
way,  but  has  now  reached  the  point 
where  it  must  fully  expand  to  a 
transmitting  station  rather  than  a 
closed  circuit  station. 

The  expansion  of  Radio  Carle- 
ton must  be  closely  scrutinized  by 
the  Communications  Commission. 

Radio  Carleton,  unlike  the  news- 
paper, has  no  source  of  income. 
It  cannot  advertise  with  a  non- 
commercial FM  licence.  The  costs 
of  setting  up  a  radio  station  are 
extensive. 

Its  budget  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully watched  by  the  Commission, 
insuring  that  the  student  body  re- 
ceives fair  returns  for  the  money 
invested. 

It  is  on  this  point  I  will  take  my 
oponent,  Robert  Perron,  to  task. 

Being  Vice  Chairman  of  Radio 
Carleton.  he  has  a  definite  inter- 
est in  the  expansion  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

I  ask,  will  he  exercise  adequate 
restraints  over  spending? 

Will  the  students  receive  adequate 
returns  in  proportion  to  the  money 
spent  on  developing  Radio  Carle- 
ton? 

The  Carleton 
The  Carleton  newspaper  is  still 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources 
of  communication  on  campus.  In 
contrast  to  the  spoken  word  from 
the  radio,  the  written  word  makes 


a  great  and  lasting  impact.  The 
Carleton  must  expand  with  the  uni- 
versity. I  favour  the  establish- 
ing of  the  position  of  the  editor 
as  a  student  taking  a  maximum  of 
two  courses  and  receiving  mone- 
tary remuneration  for  his  work. 
This  would  permit  the  editorgreat- 
er  freedom  to  exercise  leadership 
and  draw  more  and  varied  re- 
sources into  the  paper.  I  also 
endorse,  at  the  discression  of  the 
editor,  the  establishing  of  a  twice 
weekly  newspaper. 

Film  Council 
A  Film  Council  is  supposed  to 
exist  under  the  direction  of  the 
Communications  Commission  and 
the  granting  of  some  degree  of 
(DELETE  THIS  PARA) 

Education 
There  exists  on  this  campus  a 
School  of  Journalism.  Yet,  no  sense 
of  communication  exists  between 
this  department  and  the  Commun- 
ications Commission,  I  wish  to 
work  towards  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism and  the  Communications 
Commission  and  the  granting  of 
some  degree  of  credit  for  work- 
ing for  various  sectors  of  the  com- 
munications media.  I  also  wish  to 
work  toward  the  establishment  of 
new  courses  of  study  such  as 
cinima  and  film-making. 

Student  Political  Structure 

I  am  in  favour  of  the  changes 
outlined  in  the  January  refer- 
endum. I  wish  to  work  toward  the 
restructured  form  of  government 
from  within  the  framework  of  the 
existing  council.  I  feel  there  is  a 
definite  need  for  the  separation  of 
the  political  functions  from  the 
service  functions  of  student  gov- 
ernment. 

These  are  my  ideas.  If  you  are 
in  agreement  with  them  I  encour- 
age you  to  vote-  for  me.  If  not 
get  out  and  vote  for  my  oponent. 


Bob  Perron 


CLt 


to 


o 

</> 


TO 
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Bob  Perron  was  one  of  the  key 
people  responsible  for  getting  Ra_ 
dio  Carleton  on  the  air  this  year 
After  three  years  of  professional 
radio,  Bob  returned  to  Carleton 
He  has  since  been  elected  co- 
chairman  of  Radio  Carleton. 

Bob  knows  radio.  He  can  help 
expand  Radio  Carleton  to  a  fan 
operational  FM  station.  He  can 
handle  the  administrative  job  need- 
ed and  has  the  technical  knowhow 
as  well. 

Television  and  filmmaking  are 
growing  on  campus.  The  Carleton 
Film  Board  has  three  productions 
under  way.  TeleCarfeton  Workshop 
is  involving  students  in  the  produc- 
tion of  actual  television  programs. 
These  two  experiments  need  ex- 
pert guidance  from  the  Communi- 
cations Commission, 

Bob  can  handle  it.  A  year  with 
CKWS  in  Kingston  gave  him  first 
hand  involvement  with  film  and 
television. 

The  print  media  have  evolved 
past  the  contemporary  book  form. 
Carleton's  yearbook  has  been  un- 
like others,  a  living,  breathing 
expression  of  the  year.  But  it  is 
time  to  usethefiexibilitynotavail- 
able  with  the  yearbook.  It  is  also 
time  to  consider  the  high  cost  of 
the  yearbook. 

Bob  proposes  a  quarterly  maga- 
zine with  relevance  to  replace  the 
yearbook  next  year. 


BOB  HAGERMAN 


Commerce  rep 


the  name 

to  remember  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday 


Just  what  is  it  we  in  Commerce  want  out  of  this 
place,  besides  our  degrees? 
More  important,  what  do  we  want  out  of  Students' 
Council?  Certainly  not  metaphysics.  We've  had  that 
road. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  have  a  Council  that  will  deal 
with  the  real  needs  of  the  students,  a  Council  that 
will  concern  itself  with  giving  us  the  most  value  for 
our  $17,50  investment. 

Our  true  link  with  this  body  should  be  through  the 
Commerce  Society,  Our  student  fees  should  include 
our  membership  fee  and  every  student  in  Commerce 
should  automatically  become  a  member  of  theSociety. 
Since  this  is  what  we  can  identify  with  most  around 
this  place,  aspects  of  the  Society  should  include 
discussion  of  NUG  and  its  role  to  us. 

This  is  my  major  platform  plank:  Simply  that  we 
become  a  unified  force  grouped  around  the  Commerce 
Society  -  that  for  one  thing  we  must  seek  out  our 
NUG  rep  and  another  our  Council  rep  and  yet  another 
our  Society  executive. 

It  will  make  discussion  of  numerous  matters  much 
simpler  and  set  about  a  new  sense  of  community 
for  we  Commerce  guys. 

This  year  Frosh  had  a  really  bad  start  and  I 
feel  many  have  been  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
Commerce  because  of  this.  Being  concerned  with 
involving  others  like  myself,  I  can  see  certain  value 
with  electing  what  some  of  you  mi*,  '  term,  a  "junior" 
member  of  our  faculty. 

Knowing  what  went  wrong  this  year,  from  first  hand 
experience,  I  feel  a  valuable  contribution  can  be  made 
by  me  in  these  important  matters.  I  would  hate  to 
see  Commerce  die  because  we  forgot  about  the  Frosh. 

Think  it  over  and  I  think  you'll  agree. 


Vote  David  Darwin 

Commerce  Representative 

Council  should  be  service  orientated 

Money  should  be  controlled 
NUG  won't  work  in  its  present  form 

Service 


Science  rep 

Duane 

Domanko 

(acclaimed] 


My  basic  approach  as  Science 
Representative  next  year  will  be  to 
improve  communications  between 
the  students  and  Students' Council. 

In  order  for  Council  to  become 
a  meaningful  entity  for  the  stu- 
dents it  is  essential  that  more 
feedback  be  obtained  from  the 
students.  For  this  reason  I  urge 
all  Science  students  to  approach 
me  with  any  problems,  questions 
or  suggestions  concerning  Coun- 
cil, they  might  have. 

This  has  been  a  serious  problem 
in  the  past  five  months.  I  hope  to 
make  myself  more  available  for 
student  complaints  in  the  future. 


Students9  council  election*] 

Voting  -  9  AM  to  9  PM  Monday 
February  16  and  Tuesday  February  M 
at  the  six  polling  stations 
you  have  come  to  know  so  well. 


nts  come  to  Carleton  from... 
rleton  graduates  work  for  CUSO 


of  students  from  that  country 
studying  at  Carleton  (excluding 
Europe  and  United  States) 


Areas  to  which  CUSO  co-operates 
are  sent  and  number  in  that  area 

Carleton  University  graduate 
serving  with  CUSO 
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Problems  of  developing  nations  concern  students 
off  political  science,  geography,  economics 


Public  Admin 
in 

Colombo  program 


R.O.  MacFarlane  Director  of  School  of  Public  Administration. 


Since  1956  the  School  of  Public 
Administration  has  provided  a 
special  programme  in  Public  Ad- 
ministration for  candidates  under 
the  Colombo  plan.  The  candidates 
are  nominated  by  their  home  gov- 
ernments from  among  their  own 
public  servants,  and  submitted  to 
the  Canadian  International  Devel- 
opment Agency,  who  makes  the 
selection.  There  are  usually  from 
22  to  32  candidates  annually.  While 
their  educational  background 
varies  substantially,  the  equiva- 
lent of  matriculation  is  a  minimum. 
A  few  of  them  already  have  uni- 
versity degrees. 

CIDA  pays  the  transportation 
costs  for  these  students,  as  well 
as  providing  them  with  a  living 
allowance  while  they  are  in  Can- 
ada. They  also  provide  a  book 
allowance  and  a  clothing  allowance. 
A  few  of  the  students  live  in 
Residence  but  most  of  them  find 
accommodation  off  campus. 

The  course  operates  during  the 
regular  academic  term  from  Sep- 
tember to  April,  and  is  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  five-course  pro- 
gramme taken  by  undergraduates. 


It  consists  of  a  six-unit  course 
in  public  administration,  a  three- 
unit  course  in  introductory  eco- 
nomics, and  a  three-unit  course 
in  political  science,  which  is  nor- 
mally taken  as  a  group  in  the 
regular  Political  Science  100  of- 
fering. The  remainder  of  the  pro- 
gramme consists  of  visits  to  ten 
or  twelve  departments  or  agencies 
of  the  federal  government,  and  a 
week  with  the  Government  of 
Ontario. 

In  addition  to  the  winter  course 
outlined  above,  for  several  sum- 
mers we  have  had  Senior  courses 
running  from  ten  to  twelve  weeks 
for  more  senior  officials  of  Co- 
lombo Plan  countries.  This  pro- 
gramme concentrates  on  public- 
administration  and  visits  to  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agen- 
cies. The  members  are  selected 
in  the  same  way  as  those  for  the 
winter  programme. 

The  trainees  have  the  option  of 
serving  an  attachment  with  some 
branch  of  the  Canadian  public  ser- 
vice after  they  have  completed  the 
course.  This  has  been  from  one  to 
six  months'  duration. 


Political  Science 
has  interest 
in  developing 
countries 


T.R.  Hamstone  Supervisor  of 
Grad  Studies  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. 

There  is  considerable  interest  in 
the  problem  or  the  developing  so- 
cieties among  students  of  political 
science;  an  interest  which  is  aug- 
mented by  the  presence  of  over- 
seas students.  There  aremanyas- 
pects    of  political  development, 
such  us  problems  of  nation  build- 
ing, the  merger  of  traditional  po- 
litical patterns  with  western  in- 
puts, the  importance  of  national- 
ism in  its  functional  as  well  as 
its  dysfunctional  aspects,  the  study 
of  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
political   scientists.   It  gives  an 
observer  a  fascinating  insight  into 
the  general   nature  of  political 
processes,  comparable  to  thai  of 
work  in  a  political  lab,  as  we  can 
watch  developments   which  took 
many  years  in  western  societies 
being  now  telescoped  into  much 
shorter  periods  and  al  a  higher 
degree  of  intensity. 
In  response  to  the  interest,  and 
Uic  need  to  know  more  about  the 
process  of  development  and  mod- 
ernization, there  should  be  an 
increase   in  our  offering  in  the 
area  of  the  developing  societies 
in  several  disciplines  as  well  as 
at  the  inter-disciplinary  level.  One 
important  aspect  of  it  is  the  need 


to  study  problems  in  depth  and  to 
comoine  it.  whenever  possible, 
with  field  experience  providing 
for  exchange  of  students  and  teach- 
ers between  Carleton  and  educa- 
tional and  research  institutions 
in  the  developing  nations. 


Geographers 
study  Africa 


Dr.  D.R.F.  Taylor  Dept.  of  Ge- 
ography. 

Geographers  are  concerned  with 
the  relationship  between  man  and 
his  environment.  In  developing  na- 
tions, this  kind  of.  approach  is 
very  important.  There  is  a  need 
in  developing  areas  for  interdis- 
ciplinary studies  at  the  grass- 
roots level,  because  often  our  basic 
knowledge  of  the  problems  and  the 
potential  of  these  areas  is  not 
adequate.  In  the  Department  of 
Geography  there  are,  both  at  the 
under  graduate  and  the  graduate 
level,  courses  which  deal  with  the 
developing  nations  of  inter- 
tropical Africa. 
This  attracts  students  from  a 
wide  variety  of  disciplines  and 
offers  a  meaningful  exchange  of 
ideas  and  opinions  from  a  variety 
of  different  viewpoints. 


Economics 
department  gives 

attention  to  India 

and  Latin  America 


Brandenburg  Dept  of  Econ- 
omics 

Economics  is  probably  the  most 
theoretical  of  the  social  sciences. 
It  is  based  upon  putting  forth 
hypotheses,  testing  them,  and  then 
applying  this  knowledge  to  solve 
problems  which  fall  into  the  realm 
of  economics.  By  and  large  the 
economic  principles  which  have 
been  found  to  be  valid  for  the 
developed  countries  can  also  be 
used  to  solve  the  problems  which 
confront  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. The  theories  must  naturally 
be  modified  to  fit  the  conditions  to 
which  you  are  applying  them.  This 
theoretical  nature  of  economics 
and  of  the  principles  of  economics 
often  proves  to  be  misleading  to 
students  whose  major  area  of  in- 
terest is  in  the  economically 
underdeveloped  countries.  Fre- 
quently, and  unfortunately,  mis- 
takenly, students  assume  that  for 
an  economics  course  to  be  relevant 
to  underdeveloped  countries  it 
must  be  primarily  concerned  with 
those  countries.  This  is  not  so. 

The  student  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  economic  development  will 
find  much  of  interest  in  the  Eco- 
nomics Department,  not  only  in  the 
courses  being  offered  by  the  de- 
partment but  also  in  some  of  the 
research  being  conducted  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Economics  Faculty. 
This  should  not  be  surprising  to 
anyone  since  the  topic  of  economic 
development   has  been  of  major 

interest  to  economists  since  the 


publication  of  The  Wealth  of 
Nations  by  Adam  Smith  in  1776 
and  the  problem  of  how  a  country 
could  amass  greater  wealth,  prim- 
arily through  foreign  trade  was 
of  major  concern  to  the  mercan- 
tilist writers  who  proceeded  Smith. 
During  the  approximately  one  hun- 
dred years  following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  the 
problems  of  economic  development 
were  of  central  importance  to  the 
classical  economists.  Since  1945 
the  attention  of  the  economists 
has  turned  again  to  the  application 
of  economic  principles totlic prob- 
ing statistical  information  on  what 
their  country's  economic  perform- 
ance has  been,  and  currently  is, 
so  that  appropriate  economic  pol- 
icies can  be  developed  for  the 
future.  A  good  system  of  national 
accounts  is  also  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  the  development  of 
a  national  plan.  Similarly,  a  labour 
economics  course  which  concerns 
itself  with  manpower  problems 
and  policies  may  have  considerable 
relevance  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries since  labour  is  frequently  the 
one  resource  which  they  have  in 

abundance  and  a  wise  development 
and  utilization  of  labour  may  con- 
tribute significantly  towards  their 
development  generally,  and  to- 
wards a  better  usage  of  their 
currently  existing  resources. 
The  point  of  the  previous  com- 
ments is  simply  to  point  out  that 
economics,  which  has  been  defined 
as  the  study  of  the  allocation  of 
limited  resources  to  unlimited  de- 


Carleton  should 
develop  more 
practical  action 


Dr.  Claude  Ake  Dept.  of  Polit- 
ical Science. 

I  don't  think  it  is  possible  or 
desirable  for  a  small  university 
to  offer  instruction  on  every  part 
of  the  world.  Carleton  is  doing 
what  it  might  be  expected  to  do 
by  offering  one  or  two  elementary 
courses  making  people  aware  of 
problems  and  possibilities.  That 
is  how  it  should  be. 
One  thing  that  Carleton  might 
do  is  to  try  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dents in  a  more  practical  and 
less  academic  way.  One  way  of 
making  application  practical  is 
to  develop  facilities  to  enable  more 
students  to  visit  countries  in  a 
research  capacity.  These  proces- 
ses are  less  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive than  people  realize. 
The  School  of  International  Af- 
fairs is  one  of  the  specialized 
graduate  branches  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Established  in  1965,  the 
School  is  designed  to  encourage 
and  promote  graduate  study  and 
professional  research  and  pub- 
lication in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  The  School 
emphasizes  an  interdisciplinary 


approach,  embracing  the  fields 
of  political  science,  economics, 
history,  geography  and  sociology. 
The  program  of  study,  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
International  Affairs,  is  struc- 
tured to  provide  the  student  with 
a  more  complete  grasp  of  multi- 
faceted  international  issues  than 
is  generally  provided  by  studies 
based  on  a  single  academic 
discipline. 

The  School  has  about  fifty  stu- 
dents undertaking  work  towards 
the  M.A.  degree.  Since  Carleton's 
location  is  Ottawa,  students  have 
access  to  the  many  specialized 
resources  of  the  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
embassies  of  foreign  states.  The 
National  Archives  and  Library  in 
conjunction  with  Carleton's  Li- 
brary aid  in  providing  research 
facilities  in  the  area  of  inter- 
national affairs. 

To  date,  the  School  of  Inter- 
national Affairs  has  concentrated 
its  seminar  efforts  on  four  main 
fields:  Political  and  economic  in- 
tegration; Political  and  economic 
development;  Strategic  studies; 
Canadian  foreign  policy. 


mands,  has  much  relevance 
lems  of  underdeveloped  eoq 
Since  the  Second  World  % 
economists  whose  major  '■ 
has  been  primarily  in  aj 
economics  other  than  «( 
development  have  focused 
analytical  tools  on  partical 
pects  of  the  problems  o[  i 
development.  Because  of thi 
it  is  not  unusual  to  findthate 
which  deal  primarily  with  fin 
lems  of  developed  countru 
have  something  to  say  ah 
attempts  to  solve  the  pn 
which  confront  the  dew 
countries.  For  example,  a 
on  the  Economics  of  Planni 
dwell  mostly  on  developed 
tries,  but  since  many  undei 
oped  countries  have  plans 
in  the  process  of  develops 
they  now  face  many  of  thepn 
which   confront  developed 
tries.  A  course  such  as  fi 
Accounting,  which  at  first; 
would  not  appear  to  havepaj 
relevance  to  underdevelope 
tries,  does  in  fact  haves 
contribute  since  all  counlr 
faced  with  the  problems  o(| 
problems  of  the  underdej 
countries,  and  that  simpljti 
a  course  in  the  Econori 
partment  is  not  specificaU 
cerned  with  the  problem^ 
derdeveloped  countries  dj 
imply  that  economic  thed 
policy  cannot  be  fruitfully! 
to  those  areas. 
The  major  problem  fori 
mists   in  the  area  of  efl 
development  is  the  mooj 
of  currently  accepted  ej 
theory  so  that  it  is  moreaB 
to  the  underdeveloped  cfl 
This  problem  arises  becaij 
of  the  theoretical  framej 
economics  has  been  dev« 
economists  in  the  develop 
tries  for  use  in  the jj 
countries.  Since  condinj 
vailing  in  the  underdeveioa 
tries  are  substantially  1 
from   those  existing  «■] 
Europe  and  North  Amey 
changes  are  necessary.  1 
lem  is  one  of  no  small  "J 
and  for  many  it  is  3  1 
warding  task.  A 
The  Economics  Depart 
be  offering  a  full  year  1 
economic  developm^1  3 
expanding  it  from  its  M 
term  length  this  yc^JJ 
three  half  courses  M>*a 
cifically  for  students  u'  l 
of  International  Afia;,J 
these  three  courses  £1 
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and  international  m0  a(jJ 
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ization  is  in  econon  ^ 
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o'J 
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Life  in  developing  nations  not  bad 
for  CUSO  volunteers 


Mot  so  ideal 


jbout  a  year  ago  a  rather  sensationa- 
list article  in  a  well  known  magazine 
Irferred  to  clJSO  as  "Canada's  Exter- 
nal Extraordinary".  A  less  known  jour- 
lalist  in  a  moment  of  casual  conversa- 
nt referred  to  CUSO  as  "The  Child- 
fai's  Crusade,"  CUSO,  however  really 
^es  nothing  that  is  too  much  out  of 
ordinary  and  hopefully  does  not 
contain  too  many  starry  eyed  young 
devoted  to  some  fantastic  ideal. 


ptvy-   — -—  " 

Perhaps  It  can  best  be  seen  as  an  in- 
ternational development  organization 
nhose  main  business  is  placing  quali- 
iecl  personnel  with  an  interest  in  de- 
velopment in  positions  where  they  are 
needed  in  developing  countries.  This  does 
fflt  really  seem  too  extraordinary.  After 
jl  the  sixties  have  been  called  the 
'Development  Decade"  and  there  are  ' 
ound  to  be  some  people,  then  with  an 
nterest  in  international  development, 
.either  is  there  anything  particularly 
rusading  about  this.  CUSO  cooperants 
re  on  two  year  contracts  in  developing 
Duntries.  It  takes  very  little  time  for 
most  of  them  to  realize  that  little  in  the 
ay  of  cataclysonic  change  can  be 
fraught  in  two  years.  The  greatest 
contribution  cooperants  can  make  is  one 
'  professional  competence. 

Now  all  me  things  which  CUSO  does 
ire  also  done  to  various  extents  by  the 
Canadian  International  Development  A- 
;aicy  (formerly  External  Aid).  CIDA 
recruits  professional  and  technical  per- 
onnel  with  a  great  deal  of  experience, 
ays  them  at  Canadian  rates  plus  incre- 
ases, and  sends  them  to  work  in  de- 
eloping  countries.  One  might  question, 
tai  why  a  private  (although  heavily 
iubsidized  by  the  government)  organi- 
ation  such  as  CUSO  is  necessary  or 
(sirable.  CIDA  personnel  with  all  their 
Jtperience  can  probably  do  the  job  better 
'an  what  is  for  the  most  part  an  or- 
anization  staffed  by  recent  graduates 
torn  Canadian  universities.  However, 
•ithout  taking  anything  away  from  the 
ontribution  of  CIDA,  personnel  it  must 
'  said  that  first  of  all  the  cost  of 
ending  CIDA  personnel  and  their  fami- 
es  abroad  is  great  and  the  government 
»not  afford  anything  like  the  numbers 
"Personnel  necessary  to  fill  the  man- 
■*er  gap  in  developing  nations.  Secon- 
al', CIDA  personnel  becauseof  theirage, 
facl  that  most  of  them  have  families 
M  the  fact  that  they  have  been  con- 
l?ned  to  certain  living  standards  are 
•l™5ps  not  as  mobile  or  adaptable  as 
L50  cooperants  most  of  whom  are 


We  or  at  least  do  not  have  families. 

luSf0  ""en  by  recruiting  people  whoare 
""Ue  and  willing  to  work  at  salaries 
™iewhat  lower  than  what  they  would 
«eive  in  Canada,  although  extremely 


Equate 


in  the  context  of  developing 


""mries,  makes  available  middle  level 
™»wer  which  the  Canadian  govern- 
cannot  make  available  through  its 
mai  development  organization.  While 
though  by  no  means  all  CUSO 
Perants  lack  experience  in  their pro- 


tons, 
such 


it  has  been  proven  that  much 
experience  counts  for  little  in 


o-  ntlrely  different  working  condi- 
Pie  .°'  developing  nations.  CUSO's 
■One  on  courses  which  It  gives  to 
lrivn^-ts  attemPts  t0  prepare  them 
crking  in  these  different  conditions. 

h]J|.ere  are  more  obvious  criticisms 
jcl  can  be  made  of  an  organization 
„ ' ,.as  CUSO.  First  of  all  one  could 
Bin*,0"  "tether  short  term  middle 
a,™>ver  such  as  CUSO  provides,  can 


make  an  effective  contribution 


C  cooTnationaI  development.  Many  CU- 
c  de  perants  are  not  working  on  speci- 
lr  e'epment  projects  but  are  working 
H  grtous  government  departments 
rPuhp  education,  agriculture,  health 
)»e°  lc  works  simply  filling  the  "man- 
.Sap".  Secondly,  one  could  per- 
tain to  this  the  criticism  that  by 
k\i  cheap  manpower,  agencies 
'car-  tJSO  allow  developing  nations 
catlrjy  0n  PO'lcles  which  are  unrealis- 
extravagant  and  which  force  these 


Mr.  Ian  Young 
RV  Ghana 


nations  to  depend  on  richer  nations  such 
as  Canada, 

These  criticisms  are  certainly  well 
grounded  and  cannot  be  taken  lightly 
Many  developing  nations  have  develop- 
ment policies,  however,  one  would  be 
calling  into  question  the  right  which  most 
"at'ons  seem  to  regard  as  basic;  the 
right  for  a  government  to  decide  for 
itself  what  is  best  for  its  particular 
nation.  The  contributions  of  CUSO  coop- 
erants to  development  then  are  as  rea- 
listic as  are  the  development  plans  of 
particular  nations.  It  is  they  who  in  the 
long  run  must  decide  r'lether  or  not 
there  is  a  place  for  CUSO  cooperants. 
As  for  the  argumer  that  CUSO  contri- 
butes to  the  tying  0f  developing  nations 
to  richer  nations,  it  might  be  said  that 
such  independent  minded  nationsas Tan- 
zania, Guinea  and  Cuba  seem  to  feel 
that  they  can   use  CUSO  cooperants. 

CUSO  has  in  the  past  recruited  and 
put  on  the  field  mainly  B.  A.  and  B.  Sc. 
generalists  in  secondary  school  teach- 
ing positions.  This  is  perhaps  another 
criticism  which  might  be  made  of  the 
organization.  Developing  nations  face 
their  highest  manpower  shortages  in 
highly  skilled  technical  and  scientific 
personnel.  While  CUSO  has  sent  its 
share  of  such  personnel,  the  share  has 
probably  not  been  large  enough  and 
CUSO  recruiting  needs  to  put  more 
stress  on  the  need  for  such  personnel. 
Whatever  type  of  personnel  CUSO  is 
recruiting,  however,  it  must  be  said 
that  in  the  long  run  CUSO's  present  role 
will  probably  disappear.  Hopefully  man- 
power gaps  will  become  smaller  instead 
of  larger.  Until  that  time,  though,  and  as 
long  as  people  in  Canada  maintain  an 
interest  for  international  development 
there  will  proAably  be  a  definite  role  for 
CUSO  to  play. 


Lazy  threat 


Margaret  Hammond 
Ghana 


When  I  first  arri  ed  herel  was  left 
in  a  bungalow  as  temporary  quarters 
while  my  permanent  home  was  being 
painted.  I  then  didn't  see  anyone  for 
days.  Finally  I  decided  that  maybe  it 
was  up  to  me  to  inquire  what  I  was  to  be 
doing  here!  I  went  to  the  Office  where 
I  met  the  vice-principal  who  told  me 
nothing.  He  referred  me  to  my  depart- 
ment head,  who  said  she  couldn't  tell  me 
until  she  talked  with  the  Principal  who 
was  away  on  holiday.  I  did  find  out  about 
a  week  before  school  opened  however. 
Apparently  this  is  par  for  the  course  and 
I  hear  our  school  is  much  better  or- 
ganized than  most  of  the  others. 

Empty  garage 

Actually  I  am  very  happy  here  and 
feel  quite  fortunate.  My  bungalow  is 
lovely!  It  is  quite  spacious  and  the 
fresh  paint  helps  tremendously.  I  even 
have  a  hot  water  tank  in  the  bathroom. 
There  are  tile  floors  in  the  living  room 
and  both  bedrooms  and  the  garden  are 
so  nice  with  flowering  trees  and  fruit 
trees.  I'm  delighted  with  the  whole  thing 
and  it's  all  to  myself.  I  don't  have  to 
share  accommodations.  If  only  I  had  a 
car  to  put  in  my  empty  garage.  Trans- 
portation is  a  problem.  Shopping  facili- 
ties in  Winneba  are  limited.  One  must 
go  to  Accra  frequently.  I  don't  parti- 
cularly fancy  riding  on  lorries  for  two 
years  --  but  if  I  must.  I  can. 


Riviera  of  Ghana 

There  are  many  expatriates  here  too — 
all  CIDA  people  who  have  cars  and 
money.  All  are  young  married  couples 
with  young  children.  Winneba  Beach  is 
the  Riviera  of  Ghana  -  just  of  this  world! 
with  sandy  beach  and  rows  of  palsm  as 


far  as  one  can  see.  Weekends  it  is  quite 
busy  with  people  from  Accra.  Seldom  do 
you  see  an  Ghanaians  there  though  It  U 
nice  we  have  the  beach  as  that  Is  the 
only  thing  Winneba  has.  ThereU^ 
little  to  do  in  the  way  of  entertainment, 
but  we  re  not  too  far  from  Accra.  Also 

an.^uTtorpavedroadfor,vhkhi 

Cooperative  and  eager 

It  is  quite  a  large  pretty  school  com- 
pound with  about  40  staff  members  and 
250  students.  Most  have  been  teaching 
before  and  come  here  to  specialize  and 
get  a  diploma  for  which  they  receive 
more  money  of  course.  Consequently 
most  students  are  older  and  quite  ma- 
ture. I  fmd  them  most  co-operative  and 
eager.  They  are  quite  amusing,  during 
our  frequent  discussions.  They  get  quite 
excited  and  if  I  wasn't  there  I'm  sure 
they  d  be  shouting.  Then  finally  they'll 
stop  and  burst  out  laughing.  I  really 
enjoy  them  and  they  seem  to  be  enjoying 
it  as  well.  I  teach  Home  Management 
to  the  fourth  year  students  and  Educa- 
tion (curriculum  planning  and  one  theo- 
logy) to  the  third  year  students.  Never 
in  my  life  have  I  had  such  a  light  teach- 
ing load.  There  arc  35  periods  in  a 
week  altogether  .  My  timetable  is  to 
teach  9  periods  a  week. 

Great  culture  shock 

I'm  afraid  I  might  become  very  lazy 
here  with  so  little  to  do  in  teaching  and 
a  house  boy  to  do  my  work  at  home. 
Probably  experience  great  culture  shock 
when  I  return  to  Canada.  All  in  all  I 
feel  it  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  two 
years.  So  far,  I  am  very  happy  that  I 
came. 


Excellence  difficult 


Mr.  Barry  Walker 
RV  Malawi 


I  suppose  the  favorite  question,  pro- 
bably it  is  the  easiest  to  think  of  is: 
"What  did  you  think  of  Africa?"  Or: 
"Did  you  really  like  it.  I  mean,  was  it 
worthwhile?*'.  My  favorite  answer,  also 
probably  because  it's  the  easiestto think 
of  is:  "Yeah,  it  was  ok".  It  wasn't  bad 
at  that.  I  lived  well  on  meat  and  beer, 
sunned  fairly  well,  tripped  through  the 
major  game  parks  of  the  world  went  to 
some  fantastic  parties  and  I  taught  high 
school  most  of  the  other  time. 

Amongst  many  of  the  newly  returned 
CUSO  cooperants,  there  seems  to  exist 
a  pact  of  bitterness  and  cynicism:  "Wow 
what  a  sick  world".  This  is  a  comment 
on  Canada,  perhaps.  Others  of  the  re- 
patriated have  incorporated  heaps  of 
whimsy,  and  still  others  attack  life 
here  with  what  can  only  be  described  as 
a  new  ferver.  Anyway,  people  change. 
Going  to  Africa  is  a  changing  thing.  I 
would  probably  have  changed  over  the 
two  years  here  as  well  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  in  the 
same  direction.  I  guess  you  have  to 
take  a  chance  on  this  sort  of  thing.  But 
why  not? 

Incidentally,  it  turned  out  that  I  was  a 
fairly  competent  teacher  of  geography 
and  math,  which  was  a  bit  of  a  surprise 
to  me  considering  that  I  never  studied 
geography  and  that  I  was  endowed  with 
a  sort  of  supermarket  math.  I  often 
wondered,  and  I  am  still  not  sure,  if  the 
first  18  months  or  so  at  Likuni  Boys 
Secondary  School  were  not  of  much  use 
at  all  to  the  boys  there.  They  were 
really  of  great  use  to  me;  I  got  into  and 
out  of  some  wild  scenes  with  the  head 
master  and  his  warped  conception  of 
authority. 

I  was  looking  for  something  different 
to  do,  a  way  out  of  the  nervous  hassle 
that  university  had  seemed  to  be.  Un- 
fortunately, before  I  applied  to  join 
CUSO,   I  did  not  think  too  seriously 


about  anything  other  than  myself.  I  still 
think  that  it  must  be  rare  to  find  a  person 
joining  CUSO,  who  has  acquired  the 
empathy  (flowing  from  cultural  aware- 
ness) to  any  great  extent,  and  for  this 
reason,  it  is  quite  easy  to  do  a  fair 
amount  of  damage  in  the  job  you  are 
sent  abroad  to  do.  For  the  same  reason, 
it  is  quite  difficult  to  do  a  really  excel- 
lent job.  with  all  the  understanding  and 
competence  that  the  work  excellent  im- 


plies. The  underdeveloped  world  is  a  dif- 
ferent scene  than  Bank  Street  and  Christ- 
mas turkey.  This  realisation  alone  is 
kind  of  big. 

So,  stay  here  and  play  it  saie.  If  you 
put  some  changes  into  your  life  you 
are  taking  a  chance  on  losing;  of  course, 
you  may  win,  and  I  haven't  heard  many 
of  the  'volunteers'  talk  like  losers. 
But,  maybe  it  isn't  a  question  of  win  or 
lose! 


Life  variety 


Mr.  Michael  Dove 
Malawri 


It  was  almost  a  year  ago  today  that  I 
received  my  acceptance  for  CUSO  and 
thinking  about  you,  I  thought  that  per- 
haps you  would  be  interested  to  hear 
about  life  in  Mzuru,  Malawi. 


As  it  was  expected,  I  have  become  a 
teacher  of  science,  in  particular  che- 
mistry and  Physics.  I  am  working  at  a 
Government  Boarding  School  in  the 
mountains,  north  of  Malawi.  Mzuru  is  at 
an  altitude  of  about  5,500  feet,  surround- 
ed by  mountains,  and  quite  cool.  I  still 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  I  am  in 
Central  Africa,  when  it  is  so  very  cool. 

I  teach  about  eight  classes  in  the 
school  for  a  total  of  25  periods.  I  will 
be  looking  after  the  cross  country  team 
this  term.  They  practise  at  5.00  a.m. 
and  4.45  p.  m.  School  starts  prompt  at 
7.30  a.  m.  and  as  a  result  I  am  usually 
up  by  6.00  a.  m.  so  an  hour  earlier 
won't  make  much  difference.  The  first 
three  months  were  rather  trying  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  have  made  some  progress. 
I  have  gained  the  respect  and  confidence 


of  the  students  and  this  is  half  the  battle. 

I  have  been  trying  to  learn  the  native 
tongues  but  due  to  a  lack  of  time  I  have 
progressed  very  slowly.  My  days  are 
filled  with  activity  and  time  has  simply 
flown  past.  I  can  hardly  believe  that 
4  1/2  months  have  past,  which  leaves 
only  19  months. 

At  Christmas,  17  friends  and  myself 
climbed  the  Mlanje  Plateau,  the  highest 
land  in  Malawi.  Several  of  us  hope  to 
climb  Kilimanjaro  at  Easter. 

I  couldn't  have  imagined,  the  wide 
variety  of  experiences  which  have  been 
made  available  in  the  past  few  months. 
I  must  confess  that  hitchiking^  in  Africa 
is  a  very  interesting  experience.  I  have 
had  rides  with  priests,  missionaries, 
doctors,  farmers,  construction  work- 
ers, ambassadors,  and  a  minister  of 
government.  Another  experience  which 
is  both  funny  and  frustrating  is  a  ride 
on  the  buses.  Your  lap  loaded  with  Ka- 
tunder,  the  aisles  crowded  with  maize, 
fish,  crying  babies,  the  old  bus  racing 
along  at  10  miles  per  hour. 
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An  aerial  view  of  the  modern  city  of  Nairobi  in  Kenya 


Adaptability  necessary  for  CUSO 


CUSO  provides  professionally  and 
technically  competent  Canadians  to  meet 
the  changing  manpower  requirements 
of  developing  countries.  An  independent, 
non-profit  organization,  it  operates  as  a 
"middle-level  manpower"  technical  as- 
sistance programme.  CUSO  personnel 
work  for  two-year  assignments  under 
contract  to  overseas  governments  and 
agencies.  Assigned  in  response  to 
specific  requests,  they  represent  a  wide 
variety  of  professional  and  technical 
skills.  In  greatest  demand  are  teachers 
(especially  matsh  and  science),  nurses, 
doctors,  physiotherapists,  medical  tech- 
nicians, agriculturalists,  foresty  and 
fishery  experts,  engineers,  technicians, 
technologists  and  tradesmen.  Other  job 
requests  range  from  air  traffic  con- 
trollers to  bulldozer  operators,  archi- 


tect to  stenographers,  journalists  to 
zoologists. 
Who  qualifies  for  an  overseas  assign- 
ment with  CUSO?  Applicants  with  a 
degree,  diploma,  certified  skill  orprac- 
tical  work  experience  for  which  CUSO 
has  a  job  request.  Maturity  is  a  major 
consideration.  CUSO  assignments  call 
for  qualities  of  initiative,  common  sense, 
adaptability,  sensitivity,  and  an  ability 
to  relate  to  the  different  values  en- 
countered in  a  cross-cultural  ex- 
perience. Married  couples  with  no  more 
than  one  child  are  eligible  provided 
both  husband  and  wife  are  suitably  qual- 
ified and  the  child  will  remain  below 
school  age  for  duration  of  assignment. 
Age  is  not  a  factor  provided  you  have 
good  health.  CUSO's  oldest  was  SO; 
the  youngest  19.  You  must  be  a  Cana- 
dian citizen  or  a  landed  immigrant  who- 


intends  to  take  out  Canadian  citizenship. 

CUSO  moves  people  to  where  the  real 
work  is.  It  provides  people  for  places 
and  places  for  people.  Currently  there 
are  more  than  1,200  co-operants  working 
in  some  40  developing  nations  -  in  East 
and  Central  Africa,  Francophone  Africa, 
West  Africa,  Asia,  the  Caribbean  and 
Latin  America.  If  you  have  a  preference 
for  a  specific  region,  we  do  our  best  to 
place  you  there.  But  if  your  qualifications 
don't  match  that  region's  needs,  you  will 
be  offered  an  assignment  elsewhere 
making  maximum  use  of  your  skills. 

Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but 
may  be  extended  one  or  two  years  by 
mutual  agreement.  You  arepaidprevail- 
ing  local  -  not  Canadian  -  salaries  by 
your  host  country  employer,  to  whom  you 
are  directly  responsible.  CUSO  pays 
transportation  costs  from  your  home  to 


training  centre  in  Canada,  and  tha 
directly  overseas.  At  end  of  assignment 
you  are  provided  with  an  air  ticket  to 
Canada,  or  equivalent  in  cash  enabling 
you  to  return  by  any  means  and  route 
you  wish.  Depending  on  your  posting,  you 
may  receive  a  modest  settling-in  allon- 
ance  on  arrival,  and  a  re-establishmenl 
allowance  on  completion  of  assignment. 
CUSO  provides  free  a  $10,000  life  in- 
surance policy  and  a  comprehensive 
medical  insurance  plan  which  covers  all 
doctor,  hospital,  drug  and  most  dental 
bills. 

If  you  are  interested  -  apply  now  -  the 
sooner  you  do,  the  easier  it  is  for  CUSO 
to  find  you  the  most  suitable  assignment 
overseas.  Come  and  discuss  CUSO  ivith 
Dr.  Taylor  or  Rosalind  Gibb,  Room 
443B  -  Loeb  Building,  at  your  own 
convenience. 


Supplementary  reading 

Is-     There's  an  average  16-page  paper  this  week;  but  in 
J-  ^honour  of  study  break.Tlie  Carleton  gives  you  two 
>5upplements,just  the  thing  to  read  through  between 
essays.One's  all  about  Canadian culture.the other's 
on  a  not  so  Canadian  culture,  rock. 


\&  A  Hamilton  president 
'b  by  only  12  votes 


Cnlin  McKenzie 


Hamilton  okays  recount 

soay  night  after  the  vote  count.defeated  presidential  candidate 
'» Rhodes  told  Hamilton  he  was  going  to  ask  for  a  recount.  Ha  - 
"  agreed, and  won  anyway  by  the  same  12-vote  margin. 

Carleton  in  march  to 
Potest  war  complicity 

'ONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Carleton  will  be  one  of  12  Ontario  and  Quebec 
llversities  joining  forces  February  27  and  28  in  contributing 
Lj*13*  organizers  hope  will  be  a  massive  march  on  Ottawa  to 
West  Canadian  complicity  in  the  Vietnam  war. 
umbers  of  campus  Vietnam  moratorium  committees  and  other 
^ani2ers  of  the  march  hope  that  between  10,000  and  20,000 
j^onstrators  will  take  part  in  the  protest. 

ne  demonstrators  will  demand  an  official  government  stand 
®J"Bt  US,  policy  in  Vietnam,  an  embargo  on  shipments  to  the  LIS., 
aSe  Apathetic  immigration  policy  for  war  resisters,  and 

"?Qian  pressure  for  an  effective  international  control  commission 

niverslties  other  than  Carleton  currently  pledged  to  take  part 
h7e  ^ort  are:  Trent,  York,  McGill,  Sir  George  Williams,  Mount 
ea,0".  Bishop's,  Queen's,  University  of  Toronto,  Ottawa,  Mont- 
l{!  80(3  Loyola. 

Iw!y  join  forces  with  Voice  of  Women  groups,  hig  school 
ftf11  organizations  and  other  anti-war  groups  in  the  action. 
)tta  demonstrators   intend  to   march  from  the  University  of 

a  Pebruary  28i  through  the  downtown  area  to  Parliament 
'tei    er  the  march,  demonstrators  will  be  addressed  by  Tommy 

as>  NDP  national  leader,  Laurier  LaPierre,  Quebec  NDP 
oj  -President,  and  Claire  Culhane,   Quebec  president  of  the 

Students  for  Vietnam  Mobil - 


by  Ian  Anderson 

Twelve  votes  after  two  counts 
was  all  Brian  Hamilton  got  as 
a  mandate  from  Carleton  students 
in  council  election  voting  Monday 
and  Tuesday. 

Interim  president  Brian  Hamil- 
ton brushed  by  runner-up  Brian 
n  nodes,  pulling  580  votes  to 
Rhodes'  568. 

Former  internal  vice-president 
Gibb  McKay  ran  a  distant  third, 
polling  221  votes. 

There  were  1450  votes  cast,  about 
24  per  cent  of  full-time  enroll- 
ment. 

Former  radio  Carleton  co-chair- 
man Bob  Perron  defeated  PatFlain 
769-289  to  take  the  seat  of  com- 
munications commissioner. 

The  only  contested  faculty  seat 
in  commerce,  went  to  David  Dar- 
win. 

Despite  the  small  turnout  and 
the  closeness  of  the  race,  Hamil- 
ton says  his  plans  for  council  will 
not  be  affected. 

"A  number  of  students  indicated 
agreement  with  the  policies  I  pre- 
sented in  the  election,  and  since 
there  were  no  areas  of  major  dis- 
agreement between  my  opponents 
and  myself,  the  vote  will  notaffect 
my  plans, "  he  said. 

Hamilton  did  not  believe  the  elec- 
tion would  have  had  more  meaning 
had  there  been  a  more  radical  or 
a  more  conservative  candidate  in 
the  fieid. 

"A  consensus  has  already  de- 
veloped on  campus  fora  councilor- 
icnted  more  towards  service," 
Hamilton  said. 

If  each  presidential  election  came 
down  to  a  clash  between  liberal 
and  radical  viewpoints,  said  Ham- 
ilton, "it  would  be  like  having  a 
referendum  on  CUS  every  year.1' 

Hamilton  took  every  poll  except 


residence.  There  he  was  dumped 
by  Rhodes,  a  residence  student 
and  a  member  of  res  council,  who 
took  312  votes  to  Hamilton's  100. 
McKay  polled  44  in  residence. 
Rhodes  ran  second  in  everyother 
poll  except  the  loeb,  where  McKay 
edged  him  out  73  votes  to  72. 
Hamilton  got  151  votes  in  the 
loeb  building. 

General  dissatisfaction  with  all 
of  the  candidates  resulted  in  81 
spoiled  votes  or  abstentions. 

Most  of  the  spoiled  votes  were 
write-ins.  including  10  for  a  book 
of  poetry  and  seven  for  a  science 
fiction  character. 

The  poetry  book.  Trout  Fishing 
in  America.  Shorty,  by  Richard 
Braughiton,  was  apparently  a  res- 
idence write-in,  as  all  10  votes 
came  from  the  residence  ballot 
box. 

The  book  is  described  by  Jan 
Walters  of  Classic  Books  as 
avant-garde. 

''It's  about  an  author  going  around 
America  looking  for  trout  streams 
and  a  meaning  for  life."  she  said. 

Copies  of  the  book  are  available 
at  the  Classic  Book  store  in  the 
National  Arts  Centre  for  $2.35. 

Seven  votes  for  Hari  Seldon.  the 
psycho-historian  from  the  science 
fiction  work  The  Foundation  Tril- 
ogy, were  apparently  cast  by  dis- 
satisfied members  of  the  science 
fiction  club. 

Man  with  a  plan 

Hari  Seldon,  'the  man  with  a 
plan"  chartedathousand-yearplan 
for  the  governing  and  development 
of  the  colonized  universe. 

The  Foundation  Trilogy  is  the 
work  of  prominent  science  writ- 
er and  science  fiction  author.  Is- 
sac  Asimov  of  Boston,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Other  write-ins  included  four  for 


John  Wesley  Harding;  two  each 
for  administration  president  Dav- 
idson Dun  ton  and  Arnold  Ziffel, 
the  pig  on  the  TV  program  Green 
Acres;  and  votes  for  Ian  Angus, 
Honest  John,  Peter  Pan.  Jhrry 
Brownseat.  and  Roy  Rogers. 

CFRA  disc  jockey  A]  Pascal  and 
english  department  prof.  Chris- 
topher Levenson  pulled  a  vote 
each  for  communications  com- 
missioner. 

Commenting  on  the  tone  of  the 
election,  Hamilton  said,  "It  didn't 
become  a  gut  issue  with  the  stu- 
dent body.  It  wasn't  a  strong  elec- 
tion." 

Number  of  elections 

This  was  to  be  expected  he  ex- 
plained, because  of  the  number 
of  elections  since  Christmas. 

Hamilton  hopes  council  can  ar- 
range a  list  of  priorities  early 
in  its  term  of  office. 

He  wants  to  limit  these  prior- 
ities so  council  can  have  "five 
priorities  it  can  swallow  instead 
of  10  it  can't." 

But  the  key  to  the  new  council's 
success  depends  on  students,  says 
Hamilton. 

"As  council  president  I  can  only 
do  so  much.  A  lot  lies  with  the 
students.  They  must  come  to  see 
me;  I  can't  act  on  a  problem  I'm 
not  aware  of. 

"Students  must  be  made  aware 
that  they  can  see  executive  mem- 
bers of  council  any  time.  No  ap- 
pointments are  necessary.  They 
can  just  walk  right  in,"  he  said. 

Because  the  first  count  was  so 
close,  runner-up  Rhodes  askedfor 
a  re-count,  made  Wednesday. 

Hamilton's  and  Rhodes'  totals 
remained  the  same,  but  McKay's 
dropped  by  four  votes  and  the 
spoiled  ballot  count  was  raised 
to  68. 


;itu,,""a,e»  a  new  student  group    - 

-  has  been  formed  in  Montreal  to  carry  the  issue  of  the 
0tta?!ocal  high  schools. 

letters  will  press  for  student  assemblies  during  school 
s  -  *°  Investigate  all  aspects  of  the  war.  The  group  will  operate 
^ebec-wide  basis. 


AAC  protests  inaction  Mark Fawcelt 

Tired  of  being  ignored  by  council  after  repeated  efforts  to  gain  recognition.disgruntled  Aryan  Affairs 
Commission  members  stormed  the  Wednesday  night  meeting  of  council  and  mounted  a  protest.  Council 
adjourned  in  the  middle  of  the  protest. 
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Kettle  boils 


Mum  sources  burp  at  democracy 


The  Carleton  made  a  valiant 
effort  at  democracy  and  self- 
determination  in  its  staff  meet- 
ing Monday  night,  held  in  its 
tastefully  decorated  pink  tun- 
nel office. 

About  30  paper  people  crump- 
led in  to  decide  policy  on  elect- 
ing next  year's  editor  and  flex 
ankles  for  today's  inter-staff 
hockey  debacle. 

In  a  grotesque  imitation  of 
council  procedure,  a  chair  was 
established,  the  floor  institut- 
ed, and  many  motions  were  sub- 
sequently presented  by  the  floor 


Trudeau  and  Streisand 

P  M  to  appear 
on  Under  Attack 

He's  finally  coming. 

After  three  attempts  to  secure 
prime  minister  Trudeau  for 
Under  Attack,  Screen  Gems 
have  finally  succeeded. 

The  resulting  program  will  be 
produced  here  at  Carleton 
Tuesday  night,  February  24  at 
seven  in  the  alumni  theatre. 

Tony  Bond,  spokesman  for  the 
television  program,  also  ex- 
pressed the  possibility  that 
former  vice  president  Hubert 
Humphrey  might  make  his 
promised  arrival  at  this  time 
as  well. 

"But  it's  definite  for  Tru- 
deau," he  told  The  Carleton. 

Producer  John  Kastner  said 
the  show  will  be  in  colour 
and  that  it  would  probably  be 
shown  in  the  Toronto  area  about 
an  hour  after  it  is  taped  here. 
For  this  special  program  there 
will  be  no  commercials  and 
the  "Attack"  will  last  for  58 
minutes. 

Trudeau  last  appeared  on  Un- 
der Attack  three  years  ago 
when  he  was  justice  minister 
and  still  an  unknown.  That  pro- 
gram originated  from  Carleton 
as  well. 

Tickets  will  be  available 
from  the  Council  office  Mon- 
day morning. 


to  the  chair. 

The  staff  decided  to  elect  next 
year's  editor  by  a  preferential 
vote,  in  order  of  favourite  can- 
didates. Election  by  staffers 
will  take  place  on  March  2  and 
3f  nominations  closed  today  at 
5. 

Past  practice  has  been  tohave 
the  editor  chosen  by  a  small 
committee  composed  of  council 
members  and  the  previous  ed- 
itor. 

But  this  year  The  Carleton 
will  elect  its  own  editor,  with 
council    only  ratifying  the 

Minister  of  Justice 


choice. 

Staffers  listed  in  last  week  s 
ad  are  urged  to  make  use  of 
their  vote,  and  any  staffers 
whose  names  did  not  appear 
in  the  ad  should  see  the  editor. 

The  staffers  also  voted  funds 
to  buy  retired  messiah  and 
council  president  Lorenz 
Schmidt  a  beer  mug  to  provide 
him  with  an  introduction  to 
life  as  a  normal  average-type 
-guy  student. 

Asked  later  for  comment  on 
this  decision,  Schmidt  burped. 

A  vote  was  also  taken  to  buy 
an  electric ketrleforTheCarle- 


Balance  sought  for 
individual  and  state 


by  Murray  Meldrum 

Carleton  may  be  unique,  among  in- 
stitutions, in  having  an  Honest 
John.  Wednesday,  the  J.  S.  A. 
brought  to  Theatre  "A"  another 
one.  This  rime  it  was  The  Hon- 
ourable John  -  Canada's  Minister 
of  Justice. 
Mr.  Turner  spoke  to  and  answer- 
ed the  question  of  about  a  hundred 
students  present,  at  12:30.  He  be- 
gan by  briefly  outlining  the  aims 
of  the  department  of  justice,  for 
the  near  future. 

Balance  of  rights 

These  aims  were  part  of  five 
movements  to  contemporary  law 
that  the  department  was  trying  to 
achieve.  The  first  hope  is  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  the  balance  be- 
tween the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen  and  a  state  that  is  get- 
ting increasingly  powerful  as  time 
passes.  To  move  criminal  law  into 
the  twentieth  century,  and  to 
make  it  both  more  humane  and 
more  just,  is  another  plan  of 
his  office. 

Law  equal  to  technology 

Part  of  the  idea  of  citizen  rights, 
would  be  to  promote  equality  of 
access  to  civil  and  criminal  courts 
and  to  equalize  the  mechanics  of 
the  law  between  the  rich  and  poor. 
-  The  fourth  aim  was  to  reconcile 
the  state  of  the  law  to  the  present 
state  of  technology.  Mr.  Turner 
stated  that  while  science  moves 
ahead,  the  law  lags  far  behind. 

Pollution  laws  must  change 

The  justice  minister  elabor- 
ated on  his  ideas  concerning  the 
law  and  the  environment.  He  said 
that  if  we  are  to  fight  a  war  on 
pollution  in  this  cause  conscious 
world,  we  would  have  to  have  a 
comprehensive  system  of  inter- 
national and  national  law.  He  felt 
that  pollution  could  not  be  fought 
successfully  until  the  laws  that 


were  blocking  the  fight  had  been 
changed. 

Abandon  myths 

Turner  believes  that  Canadians 
have  to  abandon  some  of  the  myths 
that  they  hold  about  rights  of  per- 
sonal property. 

Not  right  to  exploit 

'  The  universe  does  not  exist  for 
man's  exploition, "  he  said.  He 
wondered  if  one  has  the  right  to 
abuse  their  own  personal  plot  in 
the  world,  to  the  detriment  of 
others. 

Questions  were  raised  by  the 
audience  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects, ranging  from  the  treatment 
of  the  Eskimo  to  the  legitimacy 
of  charging  those  who  are  involv- 
ed in  excessive  violence  in  sports. 

International  treaty 

In  answer  to  a  query  about  the 
recent  disaster  at  Chedabucto  Bay, 
Turner  doubted  if  Canada  could  do 
much  since  we  do  not  have  an 
international  treaty  enforcing  cer- 
tain ship  standards  on  the  High 
Seas. 

Factors  for  change 
However  he  said  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  examining  the  pos- 
sibility of  using  the  laws  on  caus- 
itive  action  to  bring  charges  or 
suit  on  those  responsible  for  the 
damage. 

Refusing  to  be  drawn  out  on  a 
limb  on  the  subject  of  marijuana 
as  Mr.  Munro  was,  the  Minister 
chose  to  outline  the  factors  that 
he  would  be  considering  when  he 
decided  what  changes  would  be 
made  in  the  drug  laws  These  in- 
cluded such  things  as  the  results 
of  the  LeDain  Commission,  how 
far  criminal  sanctions  will  go  to- 
ward controlling  drugs,  our  inter- 
national obligations  to  the  drug 
control  treaties,  and  the  escalation 
rates  from  soft  to  hard  drugs. 


ton  office  in  order  to  reheat 
stale  news  and  caffeinate  fa- 
tigued staffers. 

Finally,  the  meeting  invited 
itself  to  reconvene  to  deal  with 
the  growing  problem  of  alco- 
holism in  our  society,  name- 
ly to  meet  tonight  at  a  staff 
party  in  any  suitably  dingy 
place. 

Subsequent  interviews  indicat- 
ed a  widespread  satisfaction, 
with  the  meeting  iby  staffers. 

However,  usually  reliable 
sources  remained  mum. 


f 


Newly-elected 
commissioner 


communicate 
Bob  Perron 


Counting  the  ballots  again 

It  took  a  recount  to  decide  this  week's  council  elections, and 


chief  electoral  officer  Brian  Hatton  is  shown  counting  one 


of  1 


1450  baUots  which  added  up  to  a  difference  or  0.002%  between] 
two  top  candidates.  The  recount  will  not  be  contested. 


Tuesday,  February  24th 
the  Hon  Pierre  Elliot  Trudeau 


will  be 


Under  Attack 

7  pm  Alumni  Theatre 
Tickets  free  from  Students '  Council  Office 
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„      .  „        ..  Marit  Fawcett 

NOG  reps  met  at  a  Grand  Council  gathering  Wednesday  and  decided  to  get  together  again  to  nominate 
themselves  tor  senate  seats.  For  the  first  time  at  Carleton,  NUG  reps  are  working  together. 

NUG  reps  try  for  senate 


For  the  first  time  since  the  im- 
plementation of  New  University 
Government,  students  are  concen- 
trating their  efforts  in  an  attempt 
gain  seats  on  the  university 
senate. 

It  was  decided  at  a  meeting  of 
the  NUG  grand  council  Wednesday 
February  18  to  run  a  full  student 
slate  in  the  senate  elections  after 
study  break. 

At  present  there  are  four  seats 
open  in  division  I  arts  Qiumani- 

Science  seat  acclaimed 


ties  and  languages),  two  seats 
open  in  division  II  arts  (social 
sciences),  and  four  seats  open 
in  science. 

"We  find  it  necessary  to  work 
within  the  existing  structure  be- 
cause parity  hasn't  been  imple- 
mented yet,  and  probably  won't 
be  in  the  immediate  future,"  said 
Eric  Morse,  arts  I  rep  on  the 
NUG  grand  council  steering  com- 
mittee. 


One  student,  two  profs 
for  arts  secretary  seat 


One  student,  and  two  professors 
pre  running  for  the  seat  of  sec- 
retary to  the  arts  faculty  board, 
[and  the  seat  of  secretary  to  the 
science  faculty  board  has  been 
Oiled  by  acclamation. 
Geology  professor  George  Skip- 
pea  was  acclaimed  to  the  science 
,  and  will  automatically  cap- 
ture a  seat  on  the  senate. 


Sociology  NUG  rep  Ian  Wales, 
french  professor  Michel  Gaulin, 
and  economics  prof.  G.  Rich  are 
contesting  the  arts  board  sec- 
retary seat. 

The  Wednesday  meeting  of  the 
NUG  grand  council  decided  to 
"urge  all  arts  NUG  reps  to  vote 
for  Wales  for  secretary." 


you*  mark,  get  set,  bleed.  .  .  Carleton  photographer  Mark  Faw 
1  &ves  up  a  pint  of  plasma  to  the  Red  Cross.  The  clinic  was 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  the  Tory  building  foyer. 


"So  we  have  to  use  the  present 
structure  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage we  can.  This  invoies  the 
election  of  as  many  students  as 
possible  to  any  positions  of  pos- 
sible influence  which  may  be  open, 
in  this  case  the  senate. 
"Our  immediate  concern  is  the 
replacement  of  three  of  the  four 
present  student  senators,  who  will 
be  retiring  after  this  set  of  elec- 
tions. 

"We  want  to  maintain  our  .posi- 
tion, and  increase  it  if  possible," 
he  said. 

Students  are  elected  to  the  sen- 
ate from  the  faculty  boards;  the 
elections  to  the  senate  are  not 
voted  at  large,  but  only 

Students  move  to  the  senate  from 
the  faculty  boards,  and  it  is  the 
members  of  the  faculty  boards  who 
vote. 

One  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
New  University  Government  study 
committee  report,  besides  the 
principle  of  parity,  was  that  voting 
for  election  of  students  to  the 
senate  be  at  large,  rather  than 
restricted  to  the  faculty  boards. 

The  NUG  grand  council  will  meet 
Wednesday,  March  4  at  12:30  in 
theatre  B  to  nominate  candidates 
for  the  senate  elections. 

Car  lot  dealer 
denies  long  - 
hair  bias 

by  Brian  Chadderton 

The  general  manager  of  Waverley 
Motors  on  Elgin  Street  has  a 
different  story  than  a  student  who 
said  that  he  was  refused  service 
because  of  his  long  hair,  beard 
and  jeans  on  Tuesday. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Carleton  (this  issue)  a  Carleton 
student  said  that  after  entering 
the  showroom  with  serious  in- 
tentions of  buying  a  car.  he  was 
refused  service  and  assistance 
because  he  had  long  hair,  a  beard 
and  blue- jeans. 

The  general  manager  said  that 
his  store  lias  no  policy  of  refusing 
service  to  customers  with  long 
hair. 

"If  they  want  to  wear  long  hair 
or  a  beard  and  buy  a  car  here, 
that's  fine.  We  certainly  won't 
refuse  them  any  service, "he said. 

Asked  if  he  remembered  any 
recent  incidents  in  his  store  of 
long  haired  people  being  refused 
service,  the  general  manager  said 
that  a  couple  of  people  were  in 
his  store  but  he  did  not  feel  they 
were  serious  customers. 

"There  was  a  couple  in  here 
the  other  day,  with  no  goddam 
intention  of  buying  a  car.  They 
were  standing  around  shooting  the 
breeze  and  started  getting  lippy 
when  1  asked  them  what  they  want- 
ed. I  told  them  that  they  have  seen 
the  car,  now  get  lost,"  he  said. 

He  explained  that  they  have  a 
small  showroom  and  that  they  can't 
have  people  standing  a  round  getting 
in  the  way  if  they  aren't  going  to 
buy  a  car. 


/'//  hang  cat'  says  owner 


Res  rules  pets  out 
following  flea-bites 

by  Wendy  Rodgers 

The  Central  Judicial  Committee  decided  Monday  night  that  all 

SSL.  out  of  residence  by  March  2'  1970>  the *"*  °f ™l 

Mrs  Gower,  the  residence  housekeeper  complained  of  a  flea  bite 
soothe  judicial  committee  had  an  open  meeting  to  discuss  the 

The  meeting  became  a  discussion  of  the  general  problem  of  ani- 
by  Mrs"  &«errCC  ^  the  probl™ 

„L7f  ,3U;'e,ibVi°^  !hat  the  animals  are  inconveniencing  enough 
fSplace!  n°'  ^  bee"  al'°Wed  ™  reside"«  h  the 

should'go8"'35'  th'S  year"S  residence  council  President  says  "pets 

J^h.  Si  °JH  yeS"C'S,  ",residcnt  says  "they  are  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  people." 

Mitch  Smith  commented  that  the  problem  shouldn't  be  handled  bv 
the  central  judicial  committee,  that  it  was  a  problem  about  the 

modes  of  living"  and  that  the  "rights  of  an  individual  are  purely 
political  matters".  y  J 

Iglesias  pointed  out  that  if  this  was  done  any  other  way  tr  at  it 
would  be  an  attempt  to  "subject  the  rights  of  an  individual  to  the 
votes  of  the  majority". 

On  Tuesday,  all  residence  students  received  notice  that  all  fur- 
bearing  and  feather-bearing  animals  must  be  out  by  March  2. 

Pet  owners  are  naturally  annoyed  about  the  decision.  Many  are 
mad  at  council  for  letting  them  havupetsin  the  first  place.  However 
the  rule  prohibiting  pets  in  residence,  was  waived  on  the  condition 
that  the  administration  did  not  object. 

Bill  Kinsman  says  he  is  going  to  hang  his  cat  "in  the  commons 
lounge  for  Peggy  Mclver  to  see".  She  is  head  of  the  judicial  com- 
mittee. 

Most  people  felt  it  was  logical  thataction  should  be  taken  concerning 
pets  in  residence,  but  they  didn't  think  they  would  have  to  get  rid 
of  them  this  term. 

Iglesias  says  he  is  "real  happy"  because  the  individual's  right 
had  been  protected.  "It  just  shows  that  the  system  works". 

Tuesday  night,  residence  students  met  to  discuss  the  future  of  co- 
ed residence  at  Carleton  University.  It  was  decided  that  it  would  be 
run  like  the  other  residences,  rather  than  restricting  it  to  return- 
ing students.  Frosh  will  be  allowed  in  co-ed  residence  for  the  first 
time  this  year. 


Mark  Fawcett 

This  sorrowful  St.  Bernard  knows  he  must  soon  leave  residence. 

Black  Panther  tour 
nets  $1,000  for  bail 

SACKVILLE  N.a  (CL  P)  -  Two  members  of  the  Black  Panther  Party 
have  successfully  completed  a  lecture  tour  through  the  Maritimes, 
raising  a  total  of  $1,000  to  offset  bail  costs  for  Panthers  currently 
imprisoned  in  the  United  States. 

The  Panthers  were  represented  by  Jule  Cook,  the  last  remaining 
■  field  secretary  of  the  party  and  one  other  party  member  during  the 
education  and  fund-raising  tour. 

The  Panthers  told  Maritime- audiences  that  funds  were  needed  to 
pay  off  bail  -  described  as  "ransom"  -  of  close  to  §4,000,000  cur- 
rently needed  to  free  Panthers  arrested  on  various  charges  through- 
out the  U.S. 

The  largest  single  donation  to  the  Panther  cause  came  from  the 
student  council  at  Dalhousie  University  in  Halifax,  which  gave  $350. 

The  tour  was  completed  without  incident,  in  contrast  to  a  Western 
Canadian  visit  by  three  Panthers  last  November.  Two  of  the  Panthers 
-  William  Calvin  and  Jeraldine  Eldridge  -  were  arrested  by  RCMP 
November  20,  and  deported  to  the  U.S.  for  travelling  under  false 
identification. 

The  third  Panther,  DHnois  Party  chairman  Fred  Hampton,  also  re- 
turned to  the  U.S.,  where  he  was  murdered  in  his  bed  December  4 
by  a  Chicago  police  raiding  party. 

On   January  21,  a  special  Chicago  coroner's  jury  ruled  that  the 
murder  of  Hampton  and  fellow  Panther  Mark  Clark  was  "justifiable 
homicide." 
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IGOR,  HASN'T  FLEAS,  SO  HE'S  OK  TO  STAY  IN  RES. 


Too  soon  to  lament  lor  this  nation— Canadians  care 


Is  it  too  late  to  lament  for  this  nation? 

Are  we  a  cowering  herd,  manipulated  by  outsiders, 
beyond  the  point  of  redemption,  without  the  ability 
to  determine  -  at  least  to  some  minor  extent  -  our 
future  as  a  country  and  as  a  nation? 

Are  we  alienated  from  ourselves,  made  into  cheap 
facsimiles  of  those  who  control  us? 

Have  we,  in  other  words,  been  sold  down  the  river 
by  our  nominal  leaders? 

Must  we  lament  for  this  nation  -  or  is  there  anything 
left  to  lament  Was  there  ever  anything  to  lament? 

Throughout  Canadian  history,  those  who  tried  to 
change  our  position  from  colony  to  indepdent  state 
were  branded  as  disloyal  to  the  Empire.  Today  the 
charge  is  only  slightly  more  subtle  -  do  you  want  to 
lose  the  economic  advantages  of  the  American  Empire? 

But  will  the  American  Empire  let  us  lose  those  ad- 
vantages, even  if  we  want  to  lose  them?  Or  are  we 
of  too  much  use,  are  we  too  valuable  as  a  branch  of 
that  Empire? 

As  a  branch  plant,  we  are  economically  controlled 
by  head  office.  There  are  those  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  political  sphere  in  Canada  operates 
in  a  vacuum,  free  of  any  interference  by  the  economic 
powers  operating  in  the  country ,  that  foreign  economic 
control  doesn't  entail  political  control.  What  naivete! 
Economic  control  of  politics  shapes  our  lives,  through 
politics,  into  ways  that  are  economically  most  profit- 
able. Into,  for  the  most  part,  American  ways. 

The  economy  directs  society.  It  controls  society. 
Our  nominal  leaders  must  follow,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  directives  of  the  economic  enterprises  which 
constitute  our  economy. 

Even  so,  there  are  ways  of  regulating,  of  control- 
ling and  directing  economies.  There  are  ways  of 
palliating  or  removing  the  destructiveness  of  eco- 
nomic enterprises  and  of  encouraging  constructive 
ends.  But  this  is  possible  only  if  we  control  the 
economy  in  which  we  live. 

If  we  do  not,  we  live  at  the  whim  -  paternal  or 
dictatorial  -  of  whoever  does. 

Canada  does  not  control  its  economy.  For  proof, 
look  to  the  fiscal  or  monetary  initiatives  taken  in  the 


U.S.,  initiatives  which  supposedly  apply  only  to  the 
United  States.  Then  follow  the  subsequent  moves  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  Bank  of  Canada. 
Economically,  Canada  is  incapacitated  by  its  sub- 
servient role  in  the  American  economy.  Thus  po- 
litically and  culturally  we  exist  at  the  mercy  of 
American  good  will.  When  we  cease  being  useful,  when 
we  have  been  bled  dry,  we  will  be  cast  aside. 

There  is  much  that  is  good  in  American  life.  And 
much  that  is  bad.  There  is  much  that  has  been,  can, 
and  should  be  adopted,  and  much  that  has  been,  can 
and  should  be  rejected.  But  the  imposition  of  Amer- 
ican life  on  non-Americans  can  do  only  two  things: 
it  can  alienate  a  people  from  their  ideals,  their 
history,  their  culture,  themselves,  and  make  them  bas- 
tard Americans.  Or  it  can  make  them  realize  - 
and  perhaps  they  might  not  otherwise  realize  this  - 
that  they  do  have  a  culture,  a  society,  a  life  different 
from  that  of  others.  As  Frank  Underhill,  good  con- 
tinentalist  that  he  is,  has  said,  would  Canada  ever 
have  existed  if  it  was  not  always  glancing  over  its 
shoulder  at  the  American  ogre? 

This  is  the  nascence  of  a  nation.  This  is  the  rea- 
lization that  Canadians  are  not  Americans:  not  even 
bastard  Americans.  This  is  the  realization  that  we 
have  a  past,  but  will  have  a  future  which  will  be  ours 
only  if  we  guard  it  and  nurture  it.  This  is  the  rea- 
lization that  much  in  American  life  can  be  used  to 
fertilize  a  Canadian  culture  -  even  shit  has  its 
uses  -  but  that  the  present  imposition  of  American 
life  will  break  us,  smother  us,  kill  us. 

Is  it  good  that  Canada  should  continue  to  exist  in 
its  present  economic,  political,  social  and  cultural 
situation?  Should  we  bow  to  the  inevitable:  throw 
in  the  towel? 

Should  we  assume  the  responsibility  to  make  Canada 
Canada,  rather  than  USA  (Canada)  Ltd,? 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  the  Canada  First  move- 
ment felt  that  Canada  was  something  unique. 

Today  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  "Canadians"  couldn't  care 
less. 

A  hell  of  a  lot  of  Canadians  care. 

Thank  God,  it  is  too  soon  to  lament  for  this  nation. 


Maybe  it's  the  time  of  year 
something,  but  I  seem  to  be  tot 
generally  bitchy  mood,  and  I  wou?/ 
n't  want  this  column  to  be  ' 
of  context,  so  here  goes.  0lt 

Let's  bitch  about  the  forgot 
minority  at  Carleton,  the  pa|? 
time  student. 

Not  the  slob  who  takes  two  c 
courses  because  he  flunked  ); 
year  and  they  won't  let  him  ba' 
in  full  time  and  his  old  man 
sucker  enough  to  let  him  spend]^ 
days  at  Carleton  and  his  nights,! 
the  Rendezvous,  but  the  guy  ^ 
works  all  day  for  the  civil  seiV 
ice  or  some  other  silly  organic 
tion  and  spends  two  or  three  nights 
a  week  at  Carleton  before 
home  to  his  wife  and  kids. 

Nobody  seems  to  remember  thai 
such  a  person  exists,  but  they  fa 
and  in  the  thousands;  and  most  o[ 
them  would  like  to  contrite 
something  to  this  university,  B« 
it  seems  nobody  will  let  them, 

And  they  are  quite  capable  g 
contributing  things  of  value  even 
though  some  of  them  are  ever 
thirty. 

Most  of  them  have  a  little  more 
experience  in  almost  any  field  y«, 
wish  to  imagine  than  any  of  on 
so  called  Intellectuals  and  academ. 
ics  at  Carleton. 

And  let's  bitch  about  the  asses 
who  keep  writing  the  editor  ot 
this  paper  putting  down  Robin 
Mathews  for  all  the  wrong  reasons, 

It  may  be  a  little  hard  for  their 
feeble  minds  to  understand  but 
there  is  a  difference  betweenbeinj 
pro-canadian  and  anti-americai 
and  there  is  a  difference  betweea 
genuine  concern  and  being 
erally  picky. 

And  let's  bitch  about  the  people 
who  keep  boring  us  with  letters 
to  this  paper  about  how  to  soht 
the  Arab  Israeli  problem. 

Anyone  who  has  read  Time  maga- 
zine has  heard  all  the  arguments 
that  are  re-echoed  on  the  pages 
of  this  paper. 

If  some  constructive  arguments 
are  to  be  offered  then  let's  hear 
them,  but  don't  keep  boring  an 
week  after  week  with  the  sarM 
tripe. 

Listen,  man,  I'm  as  interest!* 
as  you  are  in  a  solution  to  this 
problem  but  it  doesn't  appear  torn 
that  you're  going  to  solve  it  witt 
the  crap  you  throw  on  the  page 
of  this  paper.  All  your  managiK 
to  do  is  antagonize  me. 

And  let's  bitch  about  women 
liberation  who  keep  telling  me 
a  beast  I've  been  in  making  then 
a  second  class  citizen.  I've  got' 
really  strange  quirk,  I  l^e 
know  what  I'm  fighting  about .» 
fore  I  fight,  and  anyway  I  *»' 
remember  making  my  mother 
second  class  citizen. 

And  let's  bitch  about  newspap* 
editors  who  make  you  move  J** 


bridge  game  because  your  „ 
turbing  people  who  want  todow* 
for  tbis  paper  and  put  me 
this  mood  in  the  first  place. 


There  will  be  no  Carleton 
next  week,  it  being  s  t  vffl 
week;  but  we'll  be  bacK 
for  two  more  issues  aitet 
that. 

It's  interesting  to  Ji°le 
that  this  36-page  issue  of 
The  Carleton  is  the  la* 
est  ever  put  out  at  once- 
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,      Tlionin  Crapiitt:  Nu  fluih  In  die 


W.J.  Mann  takes  first  prize  for  Thomas  Crapper  as  Student's  Council 
President. 


A  non-leader,  John  Sinclair,  and  all  he  stands  for,  because  the  farce 
has  gone  on  long  enough,  because  the  subtle  use  of  law  to  silence  op- 
position and  the  sub-culture  has  to  be  ended  before  it  devours  us  all, 
because  he  symbolizes  an  idealism  which  should  be  all  the  more  rev- 
ered  for  its  attempts  to  find  a  place  for  man  in  the  world  where  souls 
are  bought  and  minds  destroyed  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  blind  oppres- 
sors. Maybe  just  because  he  is  in  jail  on  a  honky  charge  and  so  few 
of  us  care  when  we  should  all  be  infuriated. 

(R.  Spearman) 

Bill  Hamilton  was  awarded  second  prize  for  submitting  John  Sinclair. 


Pat  Paulsen  won  third  place  lor  Jim  Moffatt 


Honourable  mention  went  to  the  team  of  William  W.  Clarke  and  Charlotte 
Whit  ton. 


Associate  professor 
finds  Arts  building 
a  Very  Nice  Thing 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Although,  admittedly,  Idid  append 
my  signature  to  the  petition  against 
the  new  arts  building  drawn  up  (the 
petition,  not  the  building)  by  one 
of  my  cherished  colleagues,  I 
really  did  so  because  I  was  at 
the  time  seeking  his  support  for 
some  scheme  of  my  own;  there- 
fore now,  with  the  casuistry  be- 
fitting an  English  prof  who  deals 
with  Renaissance  thinkers,  I  am 
retracting  my  support  and  affirm- 
ing my  belief  that  the  new  arts 
building  is  a  Very  Nice  Thing. 

All  this  amateur  architectural 
aestheticism  gives  me  a  pain. 


Who  cares  about  the  effect  on 
the  skyline,  whatever  that  may 
mean  anyway? 


Buildings  are  for  the  people  who 
study,  work,  chat,  and  fool  around 
in  them;  this  one,  in  particular, 
should  serve  a  function  and  that 
function  should  centre  on  the  needs 
and  convenience,  first,  of  the  stu- 
dents and,  secondly,  on  those  of 
the  faculty,  and  never  at  all  on 
the  aesthetic  hang-ups  of  fat  our- 
ists  from  Des  Moines  gaping  at 
our  skyline  from  the  Peace  Tower 
or  on  those  of  sullen  civil  serv- 
ants motoring  home  along  the 
driveway  to  their  sluburbian nests. 

The  new  arts  building  will  con- 
tain, at  the  outset,  the  facilities 
of  the  maths  people,  the  english 
(God  bless  'em)  people,  the  arts 
(real  arts)  people,  and  the  my- 
riad language  departments. 


Anyone  can  see  that  these  groups 
serve  Ca)  a  large  number  of  ma- 
jors, especially  english,  and  (b) 
hundreds  (thousands?)  of  non-ma- 
jors taking  service  courses. 

Such  a  building  must  therefore 
be  near  such  central  locations  as 
(a)  the  library  and  (b)  instruc- 
tion areas  such  as  loeb  and  south- 
am. 


These  needs  the  new  building  will 
serve,  but  it  wouldn't  do  much 
good  in  a  four-story  sprawl  down 
near  bronson.  It  already  takes  a 
smart  fifteen  minutes  to  walk,  via 
tunnel,  from  loeb  to  gym;  hence 
I  refuse  to  believe  the  planners 
could  have  found  a  more  sensible 
sport. 

From  our  point  of  view,  and  we 
the  students  and  faculty,  are  the 
guys  who  count,  no  the  skyline 


watchers  downtown,  we'll  do  very 
nicely  (providing  they  put  in  enough 
fast  elevators). 

To  those,  however,  who  deplore 
the  passing  of  an  unobstructed 
view  of  manure  heaps  on  the  farm, 
all  I  can  say  is  tough  bananas. 

Douglas  Wurtele 
Associate  Professor 
Department  of  English 

And  Radio  Carleton 
loses  co-chairman 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

As  you  know  by  now  I  have  been 
elected  to  the  position  of  com- 
munications commissioner  on  stu- 
dents' council. 

As  a  result  of  this  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  resign  my  position  as 
co-chairman  of  Radio  Carleton. 


I  will  also  have  to  discontinue 
my  position  as  Program  Direct"  I 
with  the  station.  t  I 

The  reason  for  my  resignation  » 
quite  obvious.  ,  ,1 

I  feel  that  being  communicatw"* 
commissioner  and  a  member  I 
the  executive  of  Radio  Carle"JI 
would  soon  lead  to  a  conflict., I 
interest.  This  could  only  be  to/'  I 
'cat*"1*  I 


detriment  of  the  communii 
commission,  radio  carleton,  ■ 
dents  council  and  the  student  | 
as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  I  . 
members  of  Radio  Carleton  J*  1 
helped  make  my  stay  with  the  s 
tion  most  enjoyable.  ^  ■ 

This  is  to  serve  notice 
resignation,  effective  imme°  1 
ately. 

Robert  G.  Perron  j 
Communications  Commissi01 
elect. 


protest  Waverly 
dislike  of  long  hair 

,.„r  The  Carleton: 

Tuesday,  February  17,  I  was 
,riously  shopping  around  for  a 
f  when  I  happened  to  drop  in  to 
jverley  Motors,  Elgin  Street  at 
*  Driveway.  Nobody  paid  any  at- 
Jtion  to  me  and  my  questions 
e  avoided.  After  discussing 
c  price  of  a  car  with  my  friend, 
salesman  told  us  to  leave  with- 
answering  any  of  our  questions 
being  any  help  to  us.  My  hair 
5S  below  the  nape  of  my  neck  but 
neat,  and  my  beard  and 
jskers  are  well-trimmed  at  all 
ies.  A  friend,  who  was  with  me 
the  time,   is  clean-cut.  Our 
iparel  was  not  of  the  best  qual- 

*  f.e.  jeans,  sweaters  and  jack- 
everyday  university  clothing, 

sure  that  this  incident,  is 
fon'iar  to  that  recently  experi- 
iced  at  the  Arcadia  Restaurant, 
long-haired  friend  outside  found 
situation  humourous,  but  I 
serious  intentions  of  buying  a 
and  did  not  expect  to  be  treat- 
in  this  fashion.  This  discrim- 
ttton  bothers  me  -  knowing  that 
buy  a  car  at  Waverley  Motors 
•  must  be  clean-shaven,  short- 
lred,  and  well-dressed.  At  this 
te  I  am  sure  they  will  lose  a 
of  business. 

Bill  Milonow  Arts  I 
George  Skok  Arts  I 

an  on  admin  phone 
aves  student  in  cold 

iter,  The  Carleton: 
toybe  it  was  because  it  was 
iday  the  13th,   I  don't  know, 
anyhow,  it  sure  got  my  back 
There  I  was,  away  out  in  the 
Ids  of  parking  lot  3,  franti- 
lly  rubbing  my  reddened  hands 
[ether  to  save  myself  from  the 
below  chill  factor.  Finally, 
sr  making  like  Dr.  Zhivago 
ossing  the  wastelands,  I  made 
to  my  icebox  of  a  car.  "All 
feht  now,  Gertie,  let's  get  out  of 
ire,"  I  chattered  through  frozen 
outh  at  my  car  (not  my  girl- 
'iend)  and  I  turned  the  key. 
Jthin'.  Square  root.  Rien. 
laving  found  at  least  six  or 
iven  in  the  same  predicament  as 
STOlf,  I  pulled  up  the  collar  on 

*  red  nylon  jacket  and  began 


the  pilgrimage  to  the  administra- 
tion building.  Hereafter  thickens 
the  plot. 

I  stumbled  up  to  the  information 
desk,  clutching  for  dear  life  my 
little  gas  station  business  card 
praising  myself  that  this  sacri- 
fice of  my  bodily  warmth  would 
help  save  the  by  now  ten  or  twelve 
other  stalled  and  cursing  drivers. 

"Can  I  help  you?"  asked  the 
Pretty,  young  (and  probably  warm  ) 
secretary. 

Barely  controlling  the  chattering 
of  my  frigid  teeth,  I  stuttered, 
"Is  there  a  pay  phone  here  1  can 
use  to  call  the  garage?"  I  waved 
my  little  card  like  a  flag  under 
her  nose. 

"No,  I'm  sorry,  there  isn't  one 
in  this  building,  but  you  can  use 
the  one  in  the  chemistry  building." 

I  looked  across  the  frozen  ground 
to  Steacie,  the  next  area  of  civil- 
ization. Then  I  looked  back  at  her 
nice,  warm,  beige,  free  phone. 

Following  my  gaze,  she  hastened 
to  cover  it  up  with  her  covetous 
hands. 

"Could  I  use  yours  forasecond?" 
(Get  ready  for  it  now). 

"No,  I'm  sorry,"  she  replied. 
"We're  not  allowed  to  let  anyone 
use  this  phone." 

(If  that  wasn't  bad  enough,  she 
was  grinning  while  she  said  it. 
"Yeah,  well  thanks  anyway,"  I 
muttered. 

All  I  have  to  say  is,  I  hope  her 
car  breaks  down  in  front  of  my 
house,  or"  the  houses  of  any  one 
Of  the  others  who  found  them- 
selves there  for  up  to  an  hour 
later.  in  that  40  below  weather, 
last  Friday,  the  13th.  I  can  hardly 

vrait-       Tom  Killeen 
Arts  I 

Judge  beasts  for  use. 
humans  can't  be  used 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
J.  C.  S.  Wernham,  Philosophy  De- 
partment, could  it  be  that  you 
have  given  your  support  impetu- 
ously to  the  Carleton  Canine, 
Swine,  Bovine  and  Fowl  Liberation 
Fronts? 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  of  the 
reasons  for  judging  these  ad- 
mirable beasts. 

Animals  (and  plants)  are  judged  on 
their  ability  to  provide  humans 


with  the  commodities  needed  to 
sustain  life. 

For  instance,  dairy  cows  are 
judged  on  the  basis  of  their  milk 
production;  swine  are  judged  on 
the  basis  of  how  economically  they 
can  produce  meat,  Man  has  been 
able  to  increase  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  food  he  produces 
by  using  the  winners  of  these 
contests  for  selective  breeding 
In  other  words,  the  animal  with 
the  most  suitable  characteristics 
is  used  to  propogage  other  ani- 
mals with  similar  characteristics 
useful  to  human  beings. 

The  reason  for  the  objection  to 
beauty  contests  of  human  females 
is  that  they  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose. They  do,  in  fact,  cause  harm 
by  setting  a  superficial  standard 
of  quality  in  the  female  person. 

D.  Atkinson 

WLF's  prolix  whining 
mud  slung  in  world 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  must  agree  with  Miss  Castle's 
complaint  (in  the  Feb.  13  Carleton) 
about  the  prolix  whining  of  Carle- 
ton members  of  Women's  Liber- 
ation Front. 
One  gets  the  impression  that  these 
ladies  feel  they  have  a  legitimate 
cause. 

Perhaps  the  statistics  cited  for 
Japan,  Sweden,  USSR,  etc. are  rel- 
evant when  taken  in  their  proper 
context.  But  here  in  Proud  North 
American  society  it  is  not  fash- 
ionable for  young  ladies  to  work  on 
paving  crews. 

Would  they  sling  mud  in  a  male 
world  and  retain  their  femininity? 
That  is,  have  their  cake  and  eat 
it  too? 

I  will  not  suggest  that  they  should 
recognize  their  place  and  their 
forte  in  this  when  they  may  learn 
this  lesson  from  their  sisters. 
(For  instance,  very  few  young 
ladies,  emancipated  or  otherwise, 
do  not  conform  to  the  fashion 
standards  we  males  set  for  them.) 

Why  take  offense  at  the  fact  that 
woman  is  not  man's  biological 
equal  rather  than  advantage  of  it? 
Women  are  men's  equal  in  many 
other  ways. 

Why,  this  city  can  cite  female 
politicians  at  both  the  municipal 
and  federal  levels  whohaveproven 
that  women  can  make  fools  of 
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themselves  as  well  as  their  male 
cohorts! 

Seriously,  women  have  proven 
themselves  superior  t  men  at  cer- 
tain taks  and  at  some  levels  of 
emotional  stress.  However,  mak- 
ing general  rules  out  of  specific 
cases  can  lead  to  foolish  extremes. 
Would  Carleton  be  a  better  place 
with  a  flock  of  clucking  hens  on 
Students'  Council?  Do  we  really 
need  a  Mrs.  Charlie?  I  think  not. 

Miss  Castle  is  right.  Enough  of 
abstract  statistics,  shrewish  nag- 
ging, and  ducking  when  no  one  is 
swinging  at  you.  What's  the  issue? 
Ken  Bews 
Arts  m 

Continuing  struggle  to 
Free  Prof  Wernham 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Prof.  Wernham' s  thoughts  on  the 
Women's  Liberation  Movement  in 
last  week's  Carleton  have  moved 
me  to  great  concern  about  his  own 
liberation.  I  propose  that  all  con- 
cerned individuals  immediately 
join  and  support  the  Carleton  Swine 
Liberation  Front  in  the  interests 
of  eventually  attaining  freedom  and 
equality  for  prof.  Wernham. 

Christine  Russell 
Arts  II 

Confirms  very  point 
he  chose  to  ignore 

Editor.  The  Carleton: 
In  his  warm  and  playful  put-down 
of  a  recent  WLM  article,  profes- 
sor Wernham  has  demonstrated 
beautifully  the  technique  of  the 
male  cop-out. 
His  gallantry  is  disarming,  his 
rhetoric  amusing,  and  his  success 
in  reducing  a  serious  problem 
to  the  size  of  a  chuckle  unques- 
tionable. 

This  makes  everything  very  cozy 
and  manageable:  female  heads  are 
tolerantly  patted,  men  once  again 
triumph  as  the  cool,  witty.,  log- 
ical critics  of  society,  and  Wo- 
men's Liber ationists  bear  out  ev- 
eryone's worst  accusations  by  ex- 
ploding into  incoherent  rage. 

What  men  often  refuse  to  accept 
is  that  that  rage  must  be  under- 
stood as  a  reality  more  indicative 
and  more  incriminating  of  the 
state  of  male-female  relations  than 
any  intellectual  analysis  of  the 
situation. 

Lifted  out  of  context,  isolated 
fragments  of  any  program  or  posi- 
tion can  be  made  to  seem  funny 
or  meaningless,  and,  with  a  little 
effort,  perhaps  we  can  succeed 
in  laughing  off  all  the  realities 
of  rage  and  repression.  How- 
ever, that  seems  doubtful. 

Who  at  this  time  would  chortle 
over  blacks  breaking  white  rules 
simply  because  they  are  made  by 
whites?  Would  anyone  seriously 
Cor  jokingly)  think  of  advising  a 
black  panther  that  to  be  consis- 
tent, he  should  destroy  pig-pens, 
dog  houses  and  stables  as  well  as 
the  white  establishment? 
The  analogy  between  black  re- 
pression and  female  repression 
breaks  down,  of  course  -  but 
not  because  the  problem  is  less 
to  be  taken  seriously. 

Rather,  it  is  less  dangerous  and 
threatening. 
Women,  like  the  Blacks  of  15 
years  ago,  would  still  rather  en- 
joy the  joke  on  themselves  - 
would  still  rather  shuffle  than pro- 
test. And,  unlike  the  blacks,  they 
are  paid  of  handsomely  for  their 
passivity. 

Professor  Wernham 's  letter  is 
funny  -  it  is  a  howl,  in  fact  - 
because  in  likening  the  cause  of 
women  to  that  of  pigs  and  cows, 
he  has  confirmed  the  very  point 
that  he  has  chosen  to  ignore. 

Like,  we're  not  quite  in  the 
same  position  as  the  other  mam- 
mals named.  I'm  sure  everyone 
has  noticed  by  now  that  we  do  a 
few  stunts  no  cow  would  perform  - 
talk,  joke,  cry  -  you  know,  the 
usual  human  stuff. 
Anyone  who  has  seriously  con- 
sidered the  position  of  WLM  on 
beauty  contests  should  know  that 
the  problem  is  not  one  of  humans 
judging  animals,  but  of  humans 
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Again  long-hair  bias, 
again  Women's  Liberation, 
again  presidential  elections, 
again  arts  1  tower; 
it's  nice  to  see  it  all  again. 

judging  humans  as  though  they  were 
animals. 
The  male  proclivity  to  judge  wo- 
men qua  "women"  (whatever 
strange  and  degrading  sense  they 
have  of  what  that  is)  is  to  reduce 
women  in  nothing  more  than  a  pack- 
age of  attributes  desirable  to  men  - 
yes,  much  like  a  prize  cow. 
The  absurdity  of  Professor  Wern- 
ham's  plea  for  bovine  liberation 
achieves  an  accuity  and  black  hu- 
mour he  no  doubt  did  not  intend 
when  we  realize  that,  unlike  cows, 
women  must  be  valued  for  more 
than  good  skin  tone,  breddingabil- 
ity,  and  obedience  in  the  ring. 
And,  I  would  suggest,  in  valuing 
women  as  people,  men  will  begin  to 
be  able  to  value  themselves  as 
people,  rather  than  as  competi- 
tors bidding  for  possession  of 
"best  of  breed". 

Susan  Bordo 

The  Carleton  is, 
of  course,  to  blami 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Your  last  supplement  quotes  me 
saying  "I  have  never  seen  (the 
Overseas  Student  Advisor)  at  all." 
It  is  an  obviouslyambiguous  state- 
ment. I  only  meant  that  I  had  never 
been  to  his  office  for  any  personal 
problems.  I  know  the  Student  Ad- 
visor informally  and  in  fact  we 
once  went  for  a  drink  together  at 
the  Ottawa  House.  Students  who 
have  been  to  see  him  find  him 
extremely  useful.  Next  time  I  run 
into  some  problem  I  will  make  sure 
I  see  him  first. 

For  other  errors  in  the  entire 
supplement,  The  Carleton  itself 
is,  of  course,  responsible. 

Ulli  Mwambulukutu. 

The  only  difference 
being  that  one  is  in 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Re:  President  Elections; 
The  only  difference. 
After  all  their  rout, 
Is  that  one  is  In, 
The  other's  out! 
Garry  McLean 
A-2. 

Hudson  won't  get 
placement  blessing 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Recent  random  thoughts  re  Mr. 
Mathew  Hudson's  Career  Assess- 
ments. 

The  placement  office  cannot  pre- 
vent such  advertisements  appear- 
ing but  usually  attempts  to  back 
genuine  employment  opportunities 
by  information  in  the  graduate 
recruitment  schedule. 
Suffice  it  enough  to  say  Mr. 
Hudson  is  by-passing  placement 
offices,  not  asking  for  theirbless- 
ing,  and  no  doubt  would  not  receive 
same  in  any  case. 

Mrs.  I.  Davern 
Placement  Officer 

Professor  Levenson 
perpetrates  petition 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  should  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  faculty  to  a  petition  en- 
dorsing the  substance  of  my  let- 
ters of  January  16th  and  January 
23  rd  in  which  I  protested  against 
the  design,  size  and  location  of  the 
new  arts  tower.  (Copies  of  these 
letters  are  attached  to  my  door  in 
A810  Loeb). 

Copies  of  this  petition,  which 
protests  both  against  the  site,  etc. 
of  the  tower  andtheinadequacyand 
inaccessibility  of  details  concern- 
ing the  tower,  have  been  distributed 
to  most  departmental  offices.  If 
the  administration  is  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  depth  and  scopeof  our 
dissatisfaction,  itisnecessarythat 
everyone  who  feels  stronglyon  this 
score  takes  the  trouble  to  sign. 

As  to  students,  I  forone  would  be 
very  pleased  if  they  too  would  or- 
ganize a  petition  but  that  choice, 
and  the  organization  involved,  is 
theirs. 

Christopher  Levenson, 
Dept.  of  English. 


■ 
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ABM  ...  a  new  way  of  spelling  BAM? 


Rodburg  on  ABM,  US  defense 


by  Phil  Kinsman 

The  United  States  is  holding  an  arms 
race  with  itself,  according  to  Dr.  Leo- 
nard S,  Rodburg,  a  leading  opponent 
to  the  proposed  ABM  System. 

Dr.  Rodburg  who  spoke  here  Monday  as 
a  guest  of  the  Graduate  Student  society, 
detailed  the  cyclical  thought processthat 
has  resulted  in  the  fantastic  buildup 
of  arms  and  the  race  for  technological 
advance  in  weaponery  so  prevalent  in 
the  U.S.  today. 

He  feels  the  paranoia  of  the  American 
people  is  based  in  the  second  world  war; 
the  Americans  blamed  Pearl  Harbour  on 
the  fact  that  they  were  unprepared  for 
retaliation,  and  felt  that  research  and 
technology  won  the  war. 

SAC  threat  to  USSR 

So,  after  the  war  they  created  the 
capability  for  instant  retaliation  in  the 
form  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command, 
and  maintained  the  military  supported 
defense  research  and  development  labs. 

Unfortunately,  what  the  U.S.  failed  to 
realise  was  that  the  SAC,  while  pro- 
viding some  security  to  the  Americans, 
also  produced  a  great  insecurity  in  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

Rodburg  believes  the  Russians  were  not 
concentrating  their  defense  in  terms 
of  the  U.S.  but  in  terms  of  Western 
Europe  an  area  which  they  regarded  as 
the  main  threat  to  their  security.  He 
says  he  doesn't  think  the  Russians  ever 
developed  an  analogue  to  Strategic  Air 
Command;  by  the  time  they  felt  the 
threat  of  the  American  force,  thay  were 
into  the  missile  age,  and  thus  met  the 
American  intercontinental  force  with  the 
threat  of  missiles. 

This  of  course  forced  the  U.S.  into 
the  deployment  of  a  missile  system 
of  their  own  at  the  cost  of  fifty  billion 
dollars. 

System  outdated  on  completion 
This  force,  according  to  Rodburg,  was 
outdated  by  the  time  it  was  completed, 
for,  in  true  technological  fashion,  the 
U.S.  in  its  research  and  development 
of  the  system  had  discovered  the  loop- 
holes in  It  and  had  developed  theprimary 
plans  for  a  system  to  beat  their  own 
system. 

On  the  principal  that  the  Russian  system 
was  similar  to  the  American  one,  the 
army  suggested  the  basic  precursor  of 
the  present  plans  for  the  ABM. 


And  so  on  and  on  it  goes ...  the  Amer- 
icans develop  a  new  idea  in  missiles  or 
anti-missiles  or  decoy  methods  and  then 
discover  ways  to  beat  their  own  methods 
.  .  .  workingalwaysundertheassumption 
that  if  the  Americans  themselves  can 
develop  the  basic  system  or  the  ways  of 
beating  it,  then  socantheRussiansorthe 
Chinese  or  whoever. 

And  no  new  generation  of  missiles  or 
anti-missiles  can  be  completed  before 
it  is  already  obsolete. 


Mark  Fawcett 

Dr.  Leonard  S.  Rodburg  paints  a  pes- 
simistic picture  for  the  future  of  de- 
fense in  the  U.S. 

Thus  we  have  run  the  gamut  from  high 
altitude  interception  to  ten-mile  inter- 
ception to  the  long  range,  pin-ooint  ac- 
curate missile  system,  MERV,  and  com- 
binations of  the  three. 

"There  are  a  hundred  ways  of  beating 
the  proposed  ABM,  but  when  you're 
trying  to  sell  an  idea,  (as  the  military 
was)  you  forget  about  that,"  Rodburg 
said. 

One  of  the  prime  examples  of  the 
idiocy  of  the  proposed  system  is  the  fact 
that  it  is  so  expensive  that  only  one  or 
two  of  the  highly  complicated  radar 
stations  can  be  set  up,  both  within  missile 
farms  of  about  one  hundred  miles  .  All 
the  enemy  has  to  do  to  incapacitate  the 
whole  system  is  knock  out  two  above- 
ground  radar  stations. 

Rodburg  is  also  upset  about  the  at- 
titude of  the  American  government  to- 
wards the  ABM. 


For  years  the  presidency  rejected  pro- 
posals by  the  military  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  ABM,  but  every  year 
the  military  came  back  with  a  different 
rationale  for  its  use. 

It  has  come  to  be  known  as  a  weapon 
looking  for  a  mission;  as  the  army 
first  proposed  it  be  used  for  stopping 
the  Russians,  then  the  Chinese,  then 
the  Russians  again,  then  both.  It  has  also 
been  accredited  with  stopping  missiles 
at  a  long  range,  then  at  a  very  short 
ranee,  and  now  both. 

In  talking  with  the  civilian  heao  m 
charge  of  overseeing  army  research  and 
technology.  Rodburg  said  he  was  told 
that  though  it  didn't  work,  ABM  was 
"the  best  mother-Bell  could  give  us." 
The  government  has  large  contracts 
with  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Company. 

He  feels  that  though  most  scientists 
and  technicians  are  aware  of  some  of 
the  drawbacks  of  the  system  they  were 
afraid  to  look  at  the  strategic  impli- 
cations or  the  drawbacks  because  they 
would  then  be  out  of  a  job. 

In  the  long  run.  Rodburg  believes  that 
the  present  program  of  defence  and  par- 
ticularly research  and  development  can 
only  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Presently  two  thirds  of  research  and 
development  in  the  United  States  is 
government  sponsored,  and  of  that  two 
thirds,  ninety  per  cent  is  defense  or- 
iented. 

"There  are  corporations  that  deal  sole- 
ly in  military  technology  ...  it  is  a 
very  profitable  occupation  since  cost 
is  no  object,  only  performance  counts 
.  .  .  Little  research  is  being  done  on 
civilian  projects  .  .  .  Technicians  and 
researchers  are  around  who  can  only 
work  for  the  military  because  they're 
too  specialised  to  do  anything  else," 
said  Rodburg. 

To  be  on  the  frontier  of  knowledge 
in  the  U.S.  you  can  either  do  lab  work 
for  universities,  or  more  often,  do 
recr"  rch  and  development  for  defence 
t  you  are  paid  to  be  on  the  front 
ot  t,  .:nology  and  not  necessarily  to  do 
anything  useful."  Rodburg  said. 

He  feels  that  continuation  of  present 
policy  will  only  aggravate  the  situation 
by  forcing  the  Russians  to  develop  sim- 
ilar methods.  If  the  U.S.  goes  ahead 
and  employs  the  also  controversial 
MERV  system  (which  employs  hydra- 
like missiles  with  several  war  heads 
that  the  U.S.  hopes  will  be  accurate  to 
a  radius  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  feet 


in  the  near  future),  it  would 


„.  —    ,  ..  uicreaSB 

its  first-strike  capability  several  time- 


This  would  put  the  Russians  in 


more  jeopardy  and  force  them  to  adopt* 
similar  system  and  would  dampen  an! 
hopes  for  disarmament,  according  u 
Rodburg. 

This  arms  race  and  -the  consequent 
surge  through  several  generations  0r 
missile  technology  (one  generation  to- 
day  is  about  five  years  and  gettW 
shorter)  can  only  lead  to  a  change 
from  land  based  missile  sites  to  a 
more  advanced  polaris  submarine  fleet. 
This  trend  towards  the  use  of  sub. 
marines  can  be  seen,  says  Rodburg 
in  the  increased  spending  by  the  gov.! 
ernment  in  undersea  research.  ThU 
research  consists  of  improvement  of 
tracking  methods,  including  sattellite 
tracking  of  Russian  submarines. 
Only  more  potential  danger 

The  ABM  and  the  arms  buildup  ^ 
the  U.S.  have  produced  more  insecur- 
ity instead  of  less. 

Instead  of  safeguarding  the  cities  and 
people  of  the  states  there  has  just  been 
an  increase  in  the  potential  for  death 
and  destruction  on  both  sides. 

The  American  government  is  trying 
to  sell  safety  with  systems  it  knows 
won't  work,  said  Rodburg. 

In  a  recent  vote  in  the  U.S.  senate 
on  the  ABM,  there  was  an  almost  even 
split  and  it  was  found  that  the  split 
was  between  age  groups. 

There  was  a  ten  year  average  age 
difference  in  those  who  are  forand those 
who  are  against.  The  old  guard  is 
buying  the  line  fed  to  them  by  the 
army,  the  younger  senators  are  warier 
of  an  organization  which  says  the  ABM 
is  very  effective  for  long  range  inter- 
ception and  then  proceeded  to  setup 
the  missile  sites  as  close  to  cities 
as  possible. 

ABM  and  Canada 

"At  present,"  says  Rodburg,  "most 
interceptions  would  take  place  over  Ca- 
nadian territory  and  it  would  be  a  verj 
bright  show."  His  only  advise  is  not  to 
watch,  but  not  to  worry  too  much  about 
fallout  over  Canada  since  it  will  dis- 
perse into  the  atmosphere  and  get  ev- 
erybody. 

What  can  Canada  to  te  help  the  Amer- 
icans see  the  folly  of  their  ways? 

"Well,"  says  Rodburg,  "You  can  try 
to  send  some  sense  down  across  the 
border." 
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Loyola  runs 
into  trouble 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  Trie  admin- 
istration of  Loyola  College  ran 
into  little  opposition  Monday  as  it 
petitioned  for  a  declaratory  judge- 
ment in  the  case  of  dismissed  nu- 
clear physicist  S.  A.  Santhanam. 
At  the  end  of  a  day-long  hearing 
in  the  Quebec  superior  court,  ad- 
ministration lawyer  T.  P.  Slat- 
tery,  petitioned  judge  Leeon  La-  . 
lande  for  an  outright  judgement  in 
the  contract  dispute  between  San- 
athanam  and  the  college,  after  San- 
thanam's  lawyer  agreed  that  the 
professor  had  no  legal  claim  to 
be  rehired  after  July  31,  I969' 
Neither  Santhanam  nor  the  Ca- 
nadian Association  of  University 
Teachers,  the   national  faculty 
pressure  group  which  has  backed 
him  in  his  seven-month  contract 
dispute  at  Loyola,  are  arguing  th# 
the  administration  was  legally 
bound  to  hire  the  professor. 
Both  maintain,  however,  that  tne 
college  was  bound  by  a  "moral 
obligation  in  Santhanam 's  case, 
and  the  legal  decision  which 
result  from  Monday cs  court  case  i 
not  expected  to  prevent  furthe 
conflict  between  CAUT  and  tue 
Loyola  administration.  , 
Santhanam's  firing  from  Loyo'3 
the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  p*0' 


vided  the  fuel  for  one  of  the  mi 
extended  conflicts  in  the  historyj" 
Canadian  universities,  as  studej*: 
and  faculty  first  protested  ^ 
firing,  and  then  escalated  thj> 
actions  when  the  Loyola  adm'nt, 
tration  attempted  to  purge  27aj£ 
administration  faculty  last  p-* 
cember. 
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Brick  throwing,  bomb  threats 
as  student  unrest, still  spreads 
across  American  campuses 


by  Bill  Sievert 

THi.;  AMERICAN  CAMPUS  (CPS)  —  Student  unrest 
continues  to  spread  to  new  campuses  in  the  United 
gates,  including  Ohio  University,  the  Santa  Barbara 
campus  of  the  University  of  California,  Colorado 
State,  and  Philadelphia's  Drexel  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology 

At  Ohio  University  in  Athens,  more  than  500 
judents  were  involved  in  brick  throwing  incidents 
at  the  main  administration  building  January  30  after 
150  students  occupied  the  building  January  30  after 
50  students  occupied thebuilding  January 29 toprotest 
increased  tuition. 

Several  students  and  police  received  minor  injuries 
in  what  the  student  newspaper  The  Post  termed  a  riot 
nhen  police  moved  in  to  guard  the  building  during 
the  January  30  demonstration. 

Ohio  national  guardsmen  were  put  on  alert  as 
students  protested  both  the  tuition  increase  and  ad- 
linistration  president  Claude  Sowle's  refusal  tomeet 
Jth  the  student  protest  group,  Coalition  of  Concerned 
Students,  during  the  building  occupation. 

Forty-six  students  were  arrested,  which  touched 
off  further  incidents  aimed,  at  police  handling  of  the 
situation.  The  campus  police  office  was  teargassed, 
forcing  it  and  a  dormitory  in  the  samje  building 
o  be  evacuated. 
There  also  have  been  numerous  bomb  threats, 
icl tiding  one  at  the  campus  radio  station  while 
Sowle  was  holding  an  on-the-air  question  session 
with  students.  Simultaneous  fire  alarms  have  been 
set  off  across  campus  also. 

A  city  injunction  was  granted  against  nine  specific 
students  to  prevent  them  and  100  John  Does  from 
assembling  on  or  near  university  property.  This 
essentially  made  all  student  assemblies  illegal. 

Tuition  at  Ohio  University  has  risen  drastically 
in  the  past  two  years,  and  the  state  legislature 
has  failed  to  increase  its  appropriation  to  higher 
education  enough  to  prevent  the  continued  fee  hikes. 

Students  complain  that  the  administration  is  not 
lobbying  hard  enough  to  prevent  the  continuous  fee 
hikes  which  are  making  a  college  education  impos- 
sible for  an  increasing  number  of  students. 

At  Santa  Barbara,  the  UC  campus  which  has  been 
described  as  the  most  apathetic  in  the  system  has 
been  severely  disrupted  in  recent  weeks. 

Students  have  been  protesting  the  firing  of  Wil- 
liam Mien,  an  assistant  professor  of  anthropology, 
A  petition  was  circulated  on  campus  to  obtain 
an  open  hearing  on  Allen's  dismissal  after  the  de- 
partment chairman  announced  he  would  not  be  re- 
hired for  next  year.  7776  students  out  of  13,000 
on  the  campus  signed  the  petition,, 

When  a  group  of  students  took  their  case  to  the 
administration  building  January  30,  acting  chancel- 
lor Russell  Buchanan  called  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
county  sheriff's  office.  Before  the  day  had  ended, 
Police  from  nearby  counties,  a  small  group  of  Na- 
''onal  Guardsmen  and  campus  police  from  other  UC  , 
campuses  were  present. 

Students  continued  to  demonstrate  despite  police 
orders  to  disperse,  and  nineteen  students  were  ar- 
rested stemming  from  their  alleged  leadership  of 
demonstrations.  Most  of  the  19  have  been  charged 


with  trespassing  on  a  state  university  campus,  a 
misdemeanor,  but  their  bail  has  been  set  un usually 
high  at  $2500,  5000  students  participated  in  the  rall'v 
which  resulted  in  the  handful  of  trespassing  arrests" 

Students  claim  Allen  is  being  fired  because  of  his 
anti-estabhshment  viewpoint.  Allen  has  been  verv 
vocal  in  voicing  concern  over  American  exploitation 
of  South  American  countries.  Students  say  Allen 
has  had  several  works  published,  has  brought  in  the 
most  research  grants  in  the  department,  and  teaches 
one  of  the  most  popular  courses  at  UCSB. 

On  February  2,  4000  students  rallied  for  Allen, 
and  some  temporarily  occupied  the  Anthropology 
Department  building.  Police  who  have  patrolled  the 
campus  constantly  since  the  first  demonstration  pre- 
vented the  takeover  from  lasting  long. 

But  the  following  day  900  students  occupied  the 
faculty  lounge  building,  cleaning  out  the  food  and 
bar.  The  students  later  left  the  building  on  their 
own. 

A  student  strike  has  been  considered,  and  stu- 
dents at  Berkeley  and  UCLA  mav  hold  support 
protests  or  strikes.  Berkeley  students  may  also 
'  be  striking  over  the  institution  of  tuition  on  the  UC 
campuses,  so  a  strike  there  seems  Hkelv.  Allen 
has  urged  that  Santa  Barbara  students  strike  until 
the  administration  is  willing  to  negotiate. 

Allen  and  his  family  have  had  their  lives  threat- 
ened. So  far  he  has  not  been  granted  an  open  hearing. 

At  Colorado  State  University  February  5,  the  most 
violent  anti-Brigham  Young  University  protests  to 
date  took  place  as  a  melee  broke  out  during  half- 
time  of  the  two  schools'  basketball  meeting. 

At  least  six  persons  were  arrested  when  about 
50  black  students  and  50  white  supporters  (including 
some  Denver  Weathermen)  tangled  with  the  40-mem- 
ber  Brigham  Young  Pep  Squad,  CSU  floor  sweepers, 
and  finally,  25  helmeted  Fort  Collins  Coloradopolice 
who  were  called  to  clear  the  floor.  Several  students 
and  a  photographer  were  injured  by  the  club-swing- 
ing police. 

The  student  protest  was  another  in  a  long  series 
in  the  past  six  months  against  Brigham  Young's 
affiliation  with  the  Mormon  Church,  which  forbids 
Blacks  to  enter  certain  levels  of  the  priesthood  be- 
cause of  their  color. 

At  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  in  Philadelphia, 
students  have  joined  with  area  residents  to  protest 
the  construction  of  a  women's  dormitory  against 
the  wishes  of  community  residents.  The  primary 
issue  is  community  control  over  further  structural 
development  in  the  community  by  Drexela 

Two  sit-ins  have  taken  place  in  the  school's 
administration  building,  one  lasting  two  days,  after 
negotiation  sessions  failed  to  come  up  with  a  com- 
munity development  plan  acceptable  to  the  adminis- 
tration. 

And  at  Northeastern  University,  in  Boston,  stu- 
dents and  police  clashed  January  29  during  a  demon- 
stration over  the  appearance  of  S.I.  Hayakawa,  presi- 
dent of  San  Francisco  State  College.  Approximately 
200  demonstrators  tried  to  gain  admission  to  Haya- 
kawa*s   speech,   but   were  driven  back  by  police. 

About  30  persons  were  arrested  on  charges  of 
assault  and  disorderly  conduct. 


Grey  paint  censor 


Mark  Fawcell 


u«s"  no  longer  have  teeth,  after  complaints  from  women  in  residence  brought  a  grey-paint  censor 
lo  cover  the  dirty  words  on  tunnel  walls. 


Genet's 


Death- Watch 


DIRECTED  BY 

Patrick  Dunn 

Alumni  Theatre 
Feb.  18.  19.  20 
8.00  p  m. 


Admission  Free 


carleton  university 


this  week 


m 


PUBLIC  LECTURES 
The  Department  of  Geograpliy  presents  "Latin  America: 
The  Unknown  Continent"  with  Professor  Preston  E.  James 
as  guest  lecturer,  on  Thursday,  February  26,  in  the 
Alumni  Theatre,  Southam  IIallat8:30p.m.  Professor  James, 
Ph.D.,  Clark  University,  Maxwell  Professor  of  Geography, 
Syracuse  University,  is  the  most  eminent  student  of  the 
Geography  of  latin  America.  His  Latin  America  has  be- 
come a  classic.  His  is  the  author  of  many  papers  and 
texts,  including  ON  P.  WORLD  DIVIDED,  ONE  WORLD  PER- 
SPECTIVE and  A  GEOGRAPHY  OF  MAN.  He  is  co- 
editor  of  AMERICAN  GEOGRAPHY:  Inventory  and  Prospect 
which  has  also  become  a  standard  reference.  Professor 
James*  involvement  in  Latin  America  now  extends  over 
half  a  century. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies  pre- 
sent "Cuba:  Revolutionary  Socialism  on  One  Small  Island" 
by  Professor  C.I.  Lumsdcn,  York  University.  This  lecture 
is  the  sixth  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series  "The  Com- 
munist States  in  Disarray".  The  lecture  will  take  place 
tonight.  Friday,  February  20,  at  8:00  p.m.  in  Theatre  B, 
H.S.  Southam  Hall. 

The  School  of  International  Affairs  and  the  Canadian  In- 
stitute of  International  Affairs  present  two  Public  Lectures  on 
the  Control  of  Nuclear  Arms  entitled  "ProspectsforSALT" 
(Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks)  The  first  lecture,  "The 
Non-Nuclear  States  and  SALT"  by  Michael  F,  Sherman, 
Co-holder,  Chair  of  Strategic  Studies,  Carleton  University, 
will  take  place  on  Thursday,  March  5,  in  Theatre  B, 
Southam  Hall  at  8:30  P.M.  The  second  lecture,  "Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  and  Soviet  Policy"  by  Johan  J.  Hoist, 
Co-holder,  Chair  of  Strategic  Studies,  Carleton  University, 
will  take  place  on  Friday,  March  6,  in  the  Theatre  H.M, 
Tory  Building  at  8:30  P.M. 

DRAMA 

The  Department  of  English  and  Fine  Arts  Committee 
present  "Deathwatch"  by  Jean  Genet,  directed  by  Pat- 
rick Dunn,  in  the  Alumni  Theatre,  H.S.  Southam  Hall, 
tonight,   February  20,   at  8:00  p.m.  Admission  -  Free 

CONCERTS 

Carleton  University  presents  -  The  Bartok  Quartet  - 
on  Saturday,  February  21  at  8:30  p.m.,  in  the  Alumni 
Theatre,  Carleton  University. 

Single  Non-Student  Concert.  $2.25 

Single  Student  Concert  Ticket  $1.25 

Tickets  available  from  the  Information  Office  Room  605, 
Administration  Building,  Carleton  University  231-3600,  or 
at  the  door. 

The  Bartok  Quartet,  originally  the  Komlos  Quartet,  was 
founded  in  1957  by  composer.  Professor  Leo  Weiner  and 
was  named  after  its  first  violinist,  Peter  Komlos.  In 
addition  to  their  quartet  activities,  the  musicians  hold 
first  chair  positions  with  the  National  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra in  Budapest.  They  are  well  known  for  their  inter- 
pretation of  the  six  Bartok  Quartets,  works  by  other  Hun- 
garian composers  as  well  as  Stravinsky,  Webern,  Mil- 
haud,  Honegger,  Debussy  and  Hanecek  -  to  name  only  a 
few.  For  their  Carleton  appearance,  they  will  perform 
three  String  Quartets:  Opus  74  by  Beethoven;  K  No.  421 
by  Mozart;  and  Bartok  No.  5. 
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coming 


But  not  much  is  coming,  it  bew 
winter  break  and  all.  Our  adviCe 
is  that  you  stay  home  and  study 


TODAY 

That  exercise  in  morbidity,  Death  Watch  by  Jean 
Genet,  is  on  tonight  in  theatre  A  at  8:00  p.m.  direct- 
ed by  Patrick  Dunn.  The  play  is  free,  mainly  be- 
cause no  one  could  come  to  it  if  they  dared  to 
charge  money. 

The  department  of  music  is  presenting  a  series  of 
noon  hour  concerts  for  free  starting  today  at  12:15  p.m. 
in  264  Loeb. 

M.A.  Oral  thesis  examination  (Sociology)  Gilles  Ro- 
bineault,  "Social  Area  Analysis  of  MetropoJitian  Ot- 
tawa", Room  C760  Loeb  Building,  9:00  a.m. 

Public  Lecture:  "Cuba:  Revolutionary  Socialism  on 
one  small  Island"  by  Professor  Charles  I.  Lumsden 
of  the  Department  of  Political  Science  at  Atkinson 
College,  York  University.  He  is  editor  of  "Close 
the  49th  Parallel  etc.,:  The  Americanization  of 
Canada"  which  will  appear  this  year.  Theatre  B, 
8:00  p.m. 

The  Squid  has  gone  athletic  with  a  skating  part}', 
which  will  leave  1119  Bronson  PI.  at  8:30  p.m. 
for  security  reasons  -  Le.  to  prevent  outside  agita- 
tors from  commenting  rebellion  -  it  is  necessary 
to  have  an  I.D.  card. 

Public  lecture  supported  by  Sovint  Studies  on  the 
subject  of  Cuba.  For  those  of  you  who  want  to  go 
-  it's  at  8:00  p.m.  in  theatre  B. 

Those  radicals  who  are  trying  to  obscure  the  real 
issues  of  the  world  and  who  are  receiving  support 
from  the  Communists,  are  holding  an  anti-war  con- 
ference on  the  main-floor  of  the  paterson  building 
at  10:00  a.m.  We  personally  would  suggest  that 
you  just  forget  about  and  try  to  get  the  RCMPto 
arrest  them  all  for  un-American  whoops  un- Ca- 
nadian activities. 


The  Mathematics  Department  of  Carleton 
is  holding  a  conference  on  Group  Theory :  A  survey 
of  a  Decade  1960-70.  The  speakers  are:  Dr.  Donald 
Solitar  (York  University)  on  "Subgroup  Theorems 
at  10:30  a.m.;  Dr.  Norman  Blackburn  (University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle)  on  "The  J-  and  n- 
Theorems  of  Thompson  and  Glauberman  at  1..JU 
pm-  and  Dr.  John  Cannon  (Bell  Laboratories  and 
University  of  Sydney)  on  "Applications  of  Computers 
to  Finite  Group  Theory"  at  3:00  p.m.  All  lectures 
are  in  Room  356  or  the  Physics  Building. 

Carleton  University  Chamber  Concerts  present  "The 
Bartok  Quartet"  at  the  Alumni  Theatre  8:30  p.m. 
Tickets  are  available  from  the  Information  Office, 
Room  605  Administration  Building,  and  at  the  door. 
Non-Student:  ¥2.25;  Students:  $1.25. 
Sympathy  for  the  Devil  a  film  by  Jean- Luc  Godard, 
with  the  Rolling  Stones  in  the  cast  will  be  presented 
today  at  12  and  2:00  in  Theatre  "B"  for  the  amazing 
sum  of  $2.00. 

SATURDAY  FEB.  21 

Squid  coffer-house  presents  a  demonstration  of  mental 
talent  with  a  chess  and  checkers  tournament;  no 
matter  how  good  you  are  if  you're  not  a  member 
of  Squid  you  will  have  to  pay  25  cents,  from  8:00  p.m. 
-  1:00  a.m.  at  1119  Bronson  PI. 


SUNDAY  FEB.  22 

The  fine  arts  council  and  CBO  radio  present  a  jazz 
concert  in  theatre  B  at  8:30  p.m.  for  free. 

Supper  meeting  at  Squid  with  Mickey  Posluns  of  an 
Ottawa  civil  liberties  group  will  speak  the  time  is 
6:30  (we  think  you  can  figure  out  for  yourselves 
whether  its  morning  or  night).  The  cost  is  50  cents. 


WEDNESDAY  FEB.  25 

Open  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors,  who  i 


demonstrate  their  tremendous  verbal  and 


abilities  to  all  interested  at  6:00  p.m.  inthead^t' 
building. 

The  sociology  department  will  meet  at  10:00  am 
in  A720  Loeb.  This  will  be  the  scene  of  the  tr 
mendous  clash  between  the  incredible  committed 
dedicated  parity  forces  and  the  treacherous  and  evi 
non-parity  forces.  " 

The  play  Tom  Paine  will  be  presented  March  5,  @ 

and  7  in  theatre  "A"  for  75  cents  March  6,  7  s. 

and  will  see  Lutheran  Student  Movement  Retreat 

for  further  information  contact  Ken  at  234-44j(, 

THURSDAY  FEB.  26 

"Latin  America:  The  Unknown  Continent",  by  pro. 
fessor  Preston  E.  James.  Maxwell  Professor  of  Ceo. 
graphy.  Syracuse  University.  In  the  English  speaking 
world.  Professor  James  is  the  most  eminent  student 
of  the  Geography  of  Latin  America.  His  Latin  Artier- 
ica  has  become  a  classic.  He  is  the  author  of  manv 
papers  and  texts,  including  "One  World  Divided 
One  World  Perspective"  and  "A  Geography  of  Man'{ 
He  is  co-editor  of  "American  Geography:  Inventory 
and  Prospect"  which  has  also  become  a  standard 
reference.  Professor  James'  involvement  in  Lajji 
America  now  extends  over  half  a  century. 

SATURDAY  FEB.  28 
Theodore  Bikel  will  speak  to  HUlel  and  anyone  else 
who  comes  at  12  noon  with  a  prayer  service  at 
9:00  a.m.  at  the  Agudath  Israel  Synagague  at  1400 
Coldrey.  . 

TUESDAY  MARCH  3 

SF  seminar  tonight  in  560  Loeb  from  7-9  pm  ] 
The  subject  for  non-discussion  is  -  "Is  there  any 
social  comment  in  sf?" 


'Group  80'.  Air  Canada's 
$1 87- way  to  Europe 
and  back 


is 


This  amazingly  low  new  group  af- 
finity return  fare  is  yours  when  you 
organize  and  fly  with  at  least  79 
other  members  of  a  bonafide  asso- 
ciation or  organization,  the  main 
aim  of  which  is  not  travel,  and  of 
which  you  have  been  a  member 
for  at  least  six  months. 
You  go  and  return  as  a  group  on 
regularly  scheduled  flights.  And 
you  can  stay  as  long  as  a  year. 

Air  Canada  affinity  'Group  80' 
Economy  Class  fares  apply  from 
major  cities  in  Canada  to  dozens 
of  exciting  European  cities.  Start 
your  1970  holiday  planning  now. 
Air  Canada  can  clear  up  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  about  organ- 
izing your  group.  But  do  it  now 
and  make  your  arrangements  very 
soon  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low- 
est affinity  'Group  80'  fares  of  the 
year. 


From 

(Origination) 
to 

In  effect  fiom 
Now  lo  Mar.  31 
Nov.  1  -  Mar.  31/71 

Apr.  1  —  May  31 
Aug.  10  -  Oct.  31 

June  1  —  Aug.  9 

London 
Paris 

$187 
$193 

$211 
$216 

$258 
$268 

Ask  about  affinity  'G 
Faros  subject  to  Gover 

n^i5,25'  and  'GfolJP  40'  'a'es  as 
nment  approval. 

well.  For  all  the  detal 

s,  call  Air  Canada. 

GoGroup  80'  AIR  CANADA  (J) 


girl 
wanted 

for  immediate  part-time 
employment  -  possibly 
full-time  summer  employment 

phone  our 
T.A.S.  number 
232-2286 

leave  name  &  phone 
and  we'll  arrange  an  interview 

UNIVERSITY  OF 
TORONTO 

English  Language  Summer 
School: 

A  programme  in  communic- 
-ations  for  those  whose  nat- 
ive tongue  is  not  English. 
4  week  programme  - 

July  6  -  July  31,  1970 
6  week  programme  - 

July  6  -August  14,  1970 

FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE: 

Oral  French  Summer  School 
Saint  Pierre 

Improve  your  spoken  French 
and  enjoy  a  holiday  in  a 
native  French  setting. 
Beginners  ,  Intermediates  an& 
Advanced  Levels  - 
4  weeks  -  July  or  August  19™ 

Division  of  University  Exten*'011 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
84  Queen's  Park,  Toronto 
Ontario        (416)  928-2400 


jTC  official  defends 
irice  increase,  protests 
iranded  ineffective 


fl-TC  officii  branded  the  prac- 
0f  using  25  pennies  and  a 
e el  for  bus  fare  in  protest  of 
new  increase  as  childish  and 
jfective. 

iinber  of  Carleton  university 
'■dents,  in  an  attempt  to  protest 
new  OTC  bus  fare  increase 
lt  25  cents  to  30  cents  a  ride, 
j  urged  people  to  use  25.  pen - 
and  a  nickel  for  fare  and 
ick  up  anyone  at  bus  stops, 
Hating  a  form  of  boycott. 
Hijen  asked  about  the  effective- 
s  of  usin&  tne  pennies,  George 
•&dy,  oTC  general  manager,  said 
jt  he  did  not  think  much  of  the 
mle  who  did  this  sort  of  thing, 
ijt  is  childish  and  abusive,  and 
finitely  not  effective.  All  it  does 
'  give  some  girls  in  the 
rung  room  a  bloody  dirty  job 
do,"  Brady  said. 
Irady  did  feel  that  the  practice 
picking  up  people  waiting  at 
stops  could  have  some  effect 
was  puzzled  why  people  ob- 
it to  the  increased  fare  when 
ist  other  prices  are  going  up, 
his  may  hurt  us,  but  the  hydro 
[tounced  Increased  charges  and 


milk  prices  -  are  going  up,  and 
their  customers  are  not  making 
any  speeches  or  protests,"  Bradv 
said. 

Special  student  rates  are  not 
under  consideration  by  the  OTC. 
In  the  past  the  discount  for  stu- 
dents had  to  be  tacked  on  to  the 
adult  fare,  Brady  said. 

The  extra  nickel  will  decrease 
a  two  million  dollar  deficit  at 
the  commission  by  one  half.  The 
city  is  expected  to  pick  up  the 
other  half,  Brady  said. 

Bus  service  to  the  campus  is 
fairly  good,  in  Brady's  opinion. 
The  service  in  the  west  end  isn't 
particularly  good,  said  Brady,  but 
the  canal  and  the  NCC  driveway  - 
make  the  campus  very  hard  to 
get  to. 

Brady  added  that  the  OTC  sends 
buses  right  to  the  heart  of  the 
campus  now  and  that  they  are 
studying  the  situation  in  the  west 
of  Ottawa, 

"All  we  can  do  is  our  best.  What's 
the  good  at  lashing  out  at  the 
OTC,  It's  up  to  the  city  govern- 
ment," Brady  said. 
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Mark  Faweett 

"eton  capitalists  are  shown  learning  their  trade,  engrossed  in  a 
°n-hour  Loeb  lounge  monopoly  game. 

y  agency  refuses  payment 
he  to  editors  statement 

advertising  agency  for  Career 
sessinent  Limited  has  refused' 
for  the  full  page  BIB  ad 
w  appeared  on  page  10  of  The 
rle»n,  January  23. 

,e  M  described  the  Biograph- 
;  '"ventory  Blank,  a  500- 
'  'on  computer  form  which  pro- 
J  student  in  depth;  Career 
"sment  Limited  then  provided 
,.T'Si  for  a  fee,  to  companies 


'ent*G(*  *n  n*r*n£  graduating 


■eton  placement  office 


If  cart 


s  ^hian  in  the  placement  of- 
.  l«  "after  running  a  check, 
SD,c,ded  the  man  behind  the 
fsJI  »1  Was  not  a  verv  reputable 

ij  p'acement  office  advises  stu- 
he  u  °*  to  take  part  in  the  plan. 

ithd  Vei"Sity  bookstore  has 
\h  k3wn  the  questionnaires, 
<jl  nad  been  on  sale  for  five 
i  '.  as  outlined  in  the  ad. 
Tutorial  printed  on  page  11 
Carleum  running  the  ad, 


said,  "The  full  page  ad  on  page 
10  of  The  Carleton  this  week  is 
a  frightening  thing  .  .  .  you'd  be 
better  off  forgetting  about  it." 
The  Communicators,  advertising 
agency  for  Career  Assessment 
Limited,  said  in  a  letter  dated 
February  4,  "This  editorial  com- 
ment, curiously  opposite  our  full- 
page  ad,  goes  a  step  further  than 
passing  an  unfair  judgement  on  our 
client's  campaign.  Because  of  this 
statement,  and  the  apparent  sup- 
port from  your  newspaper,  we 
justifiably  feel  that  the  place- 
ment of  our  client's  ad  gained  no 
exposure  in  this  respect." 
Cost  of  the  ad  was  $190.80. 
The  letter  to  the  editor  con- 
tinues "in  case  you  misconstrue 
our  reason  for  non-payment  of  your 
invoice  with  'inability  to  pay', 
we  would  assure  you  that  all  other 
ads  placed  by  The  Cummunicators 
for  Career  Assessment  Limited 
have  either  been  promptly  paid  al- 
ready, or  their  invoices  have  been 
processed  for  payment  within  30 
days." 


Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 

Tory  Award 


for  more  information  inquire  in  T2 


Parking  Notice 


ACCESS  CARDS  WERE  ISSUED  TO  LOT  2  PERMIT 
HOLDERS  FEBRUARY  ISlh,  19th  and  20th. 
THE  GATES  WILL  BE  ACTIVATED  ON  FEBRUARY  23rd. 
ANY  PERMIT  HOLDER  WHO  WASN'T  ABLE  TO  SECURE 
THEIR  CARD  ON  THE  ABOVE  DATES  MAY  PICKUP 
SAME  AT  THE  TRAFFIC  COUNTER,  2nd  LEVEL,  AD- 
MINISTRATION BUILDING- 


Look  fellas. ..like  I  told  ya  a  million  times.  It  was 
just  a  gag.  I  hand  the  Campusbank  teller  the  note. 
She's  supposed  to  laugh.  Like  ha  ha. 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts,  Complete  banking 

services  for  students  and  (acuity. 

Visit  your  Campusbank 


fifi 


Bank  of  Montreal 

The  First  Canadian  Bank 
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Agnew  -admittance 
by  race  "madness" 

rim-Am  rrilPIl  -US.  vice-president  Spiro  Agnew  last  Thursday 

By  "some  strange  madness,"  Agnew  said,  some  ed "c^™  n°w 
believe  that  the  "exigencies  of  society"  demand  that  attendance  at 
inivCTSltlel  should  be  determined  by  ethnic  or  racial  quotas  rather 
than  solely  by  an  applicant's  ability  to  learn  or  teach.  Reoublicari 

Ampw  Cias  the  guest   speaker  at  a  $100-per-plate  Kepuoiican 
dmfer  here, Zori%  *•  Wrthday  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  H,s  speech 
was  creeled  with  cheers  by  the  2,000-person  audience. 
TSSTSd  ™t  single  out  any  college  or  university  as ,  „ example 
fofhis  criticism,  but  many  U.S.  universities  are  now  openmg  their 
doors  to  "un-qualified"  black  and  brown  students  -  the  result  ol  stu 
dtat  MOteslr  against  racial  inequities  in  the  education  system. 
'XLSXS  you  are  sick,  do  you  wish  to  be  attends ,  by  a 
who  entered  medical  school  to  (ill  a  quota,  or  because  of :  hi medical 
aptitude'*'  Agnew  asked.  "When  next  you  build  a  house,  do  you 
rant  an  architect  selected  for  school  by  aptitude  or  by  quota?" 
^The^me  pressures  which  operated  to  bring  about  the  favored 
admissions  status  of  those  admitted  because  of  race,  socio-econornic 
class  or  ethnic  background,  continue  to  operate  in  favor  of  their 
successful  completion  of  studies  undertaken,    he  said. 

Ontario  professors  to 
drop  raise  demands 

TORONTO  (CUP)  -  Ontario  university  professors  have  agreed  to  do 
their  bit  to  aid  the  federal  government  in  its  latest  assault  on  in- 
flation: they  will  drop  attempts  to  obtain  mid-term  salary  increases 

"charfes'Hanly,  executive  vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario  Confederation 
of  University  Faculty  Associations,  told  a  press  conference  Tues- 
day (February  10)  that  professors  have  agreed  to  "voluntary  con- 
straints" outlined  in  a  submission  to  the  prices  and  incomes  commis- 
sion at  Ottawa.  .  ...   

Last  year,  Hanly  said,  professors  at  the  Universities  of  Western 
Ontario,  Ottawa  and  Waterloo  got  mid-term  raises  of  from  i  to  8 

P™s"vear  he  said,  some  universities  -  including  the  University 
of  Toronto,  York  University  and  UWO  -  had  agreed  to  re-open  ne- 
gotiations during  the  year  if  revenue  from  government  grants  was 
higher  than  anticipated.  , 
The  professors  also  agreed  to  reduce  salary  demands  for  next 
year  by  approximately  15  per  cent.  Faculty  associations  at  15  On- 
tario universities  are  seeking  pay  increases  averaging  about  20 
percent. 

Average  salary  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  where  professors  are 
seeking  pay  increases  of  22  percent,  is  $16,000  for  all  ranks.  York 
professors,  asking  20  percent,  average  SI 3,500. 
The  OCUFA  represents  about  90  percent  of  faculty  members  at 
Ontario's  15  government-financed  institutions. 

Lakehead  boycott  off 
arbitration  sought 

THUNDER  BAY  (CUP)  -  Lakehead  University  students  Friday  sus- 
pended their  university- wide  class  boycott  after  two  days,  in  favor 
of  attempting  arbitration  with  their  administration  over  the  firing  of 
sociology  professor  Victor  Wightman. 

At  a  meeting  Thursday  night,  approximately  60  organizers  agreed 
to  end  the  student  protest,  and  announced  that  they  would  attempt 
to  meet  with  the  Lakehead  administration  by  no  later  than  Friday 
today,  to  discuss  an  arbitration  board  to  handle  Wightman' s  case. 

So  far,  the  Lakehead  administration  has  not  commented  on  the 
student  action. 

The  organizers  handed  over  details  of  the  arbitration  proposal  to 
a  five-man  student  committee;  no  details  have  been  released  of 
proposals  for  the  composition  and  terms  of  reference  of  the  arbi- 
tration committee. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  Lakehead's  2,500  students  boycotted 
classes  again  Friday,  to  demand  the  re-hiring  of  Wightman. 

The  sociology  professor  was  dismissed  by  the  university  admin- 
istration on  the  recommendation  of  sociology  and  anthropology  chair- 
man Cecil  French,  who  declared  that  most  faculty  in  his  department 
agreed  with  the  action. 

Later  investigation  proved  that  faculty  had  not  been  consulted  in 
the  firing  decision,  and  that  a  majority  would  have  extended  Wight  man's 
contract  at  the  university. 

Students  began  a  boycott  of  classes  in  the  sociology  and  anthro- 
pology department  Tuesday  (February  10);  the  action  spread  to  the 
rest  of  the  university  Thursday  (February  12)  following  a  mass 
meeting  attended  by  approximately  400  students. 

Vietnamese  students 
may  be  deported 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Approximately  200  Vietnamese  students  now  in 
Canada  face  possible  deportation  for  their  opposition  to  the  American 
presence  in  Vietnam,  if  an  attempt  to  gain  an  appeal  for  a  Uni- 
versity Laval  student  fails  next  week. 
Two  Laval  students  met  with  MPs  here  last  Thursday  to  try  to 
appeal  the  deportation  ordered  for  Luong  Chau  Bhouc,  a  biochemistry 
student  and  anti-war  activist  in  Montreal. 

The  two,  engineering  students  Tran  Tu  Lebac  and  Tom  Due,  said 
Luong's  deportation  orders  followed  a  visit  to  Montreal  by  Le  Van 
Le,  an  official  from  the  South  Vietnamese  embassy  in  Washington. 

The  students  said  Le  Van's  visit  -  officially  to  look  after  the  600 
Vietnamese  students  in  Montreal  -  was  to  gain  action  to  neutralize 
the  anti-Saigon  activities  of  some  students. 

Luong  was  ordered  deported  because  his  visa  and  passport  had 
allegedly  expired,  they  said. 
The  Saigon  government  can  refuse  a  student  permission  to  con- 
tinue studies  abroad,  cancel  his  passport  and  pressure  his  family  at 
home,  Tran  Tu  said. 
There  are  approximately  800  Vietnamese  students  in  Canada,  vir- 
tually all  middle  class  from  Saigon-controlled  land. 
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'rick  prawsbow,  srepbon  buddorf,  don  carry,  simon 
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marly,  vrvran  wm ;    .  I  woo^  wo  ppfocb,n,   SUSor>  phillips,  laune 

Cunningham,  sue  n       >  ,.    mackenxie.  laurence  caulay,  mike  giles, 

mcdono/d,  rnorroy  ™  '  „     „drew   kamarami,    dov/d  iolooo, 

nalsan  lochor.ry,  ,™c  mor„,    susan   forkos,    onno  lokorew, 

sheryl   tetarenka     andy  radge'     .  ,       ^  ^  ^ 

bob  ,o.ro».    "'t'';;™I,^bmid,.,obobo,low,Sb.ilo  borberl, robm  findloy. 

The°"above  list  carries  the  names  of  all  Carleton  staffers  who 
have  worked  on  a  minimum  of  two  papers  this  year;  all  names 
on  the  Hst  are  eligible  to  vote  in  the  selection  of  Editor,  The 
Patietnn  1970-71.  Any  errors  or  ommissions  in  the  list  must 
be  brought  to  the  staff  meeting  Monday,  March  2,1970,7.00  pm 
?n  The  Carleton  office,  where  the  list  will  be  finalized.  


Applications  for  Editor 


Applications  for  the  position  of  Editor,  The  Carleton  1970-71,  have  been 
open  for  a  month  now  and  will  remain  open  until  5  p.m.  today. 
Applications  must  be  submitted  in  writing  and  in  duplicate  to  the  present 
but  retiring  editor  Richard  (Cuddles)  Labonte,  or  to  electoral  officers 
Mark  Fawcett  or  Colin  MacKenzie. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  SELECTION: 
February  20  -  Nominations  close  at  5  p.m. 

February  21  -24  -  Nominees  submit  written  and  detailed  statement  ol  ap- 
plication and  intent  and  committment;  these  will  be  available  in  Carleton 
ollice  lor  any  staller  or  any  Carleton  student  to  pick  up  and  look  through. 
March  2-3  -  Stall  meetings  held  Monday  at  noon,  Monday  night  at  7,  and 
Tuesday  night  at  7,  at  which  nominees  with  get  theirs  in  an  intensive  & 
exhaustive  and  probing  interview,  in  which  they  will  have  to  Held  ques- 
tions Irom  the  lloor,  and  the  desks  and  chairs,  because  people  sit  there 
too. 

March  4-6  -  Ballots  will  be  distributed  in  The  Carleton  ollice  until  4 
p.m.  Friday,  and  must  be  passed  back  by  5  p.m.  that  day.  The  preferen- 
tial system  ol  voting  will  be  used,  as  decided  at  the  staff  meeting  Mon- 
day February  16;  but  this  is  a  complicated  system  to  explain  inasimple 
quarter  page  ad,  so  you'll  have  to  have  it  explained  to  you  when  you  drop 
into  The  Carleton  Ollice  to  vote. 

VOTES  CAN  ONLY  BE  CAST  IN  THE  CARLETON  OFFICE! 


NUG  Grand  Council 

GENERAL  MEETING 

WED.  MARCH  4TH  


12:30  P.M. 


THEATRE  "B 


AGENDA 


NOMINATIONS  FOR  SENATE  ELECTIONS 

(very  urgent) 

QUESTIONS  OF  GRAND  COUNCIL  ORGANISATION 

-  Functions  Of  Steering  Committee 

-  Communications  and  Publicity 

-  Finance 

-  NUG  Electoral  Procedure 

(or  what  can  we  do  to  avoid  this  years  messups) 


We  Need  You  So  Come! 


STEERING  COMMITTEE 
GRAND  COUNCIL 


Ailurophobia  and  boredom 


.  roPhobia  is  fear  of  cats.  And 
'11  probably  have  a  temporary 
^  0f  it  when  you  leave  the  May- 
l",s  after  seeing  Eye  of  the  Cat, 
.  ected  by  David  Lowell  Rich. 
IjLg  have  often  been  used  as 
Sbols  of  terror  in  films  like 
j?T  Cat  People  and  Shadow  of  the 
,t  With  the  help  of  some  clever 
*ntograPhv  by  Russell  Meety  and 
JILvroth  Fredericks,  director 


Eye  of  the  Cat;  The  Seagull- 
MAYFAIR  8  * 


by  Alf  Cryderman 


:|!>v- 


has  done  this  very  success- 


lily  in  this  thriller, 
ojchael  Sarrazin  very  charming- 
plays  a  layabout  drifter  who  is 
Lsteriously  interrupted  during 
JjB  of  bis  sexual  bouts  by  gor- 
Lus  Gayle  Hunnicutt  and  taken 
'yay  to  a  beauty  parlour.  There 
1  iS  bathed,  shaved  and  beauti- 
L|  all  rather  mysteriously  be- 
ure  he  and  the  audience  are  clued 
,  ^  Hunnicutt 

jlis  stepmother,  rather  unbe- 
jevably  played  by  Eleanor  Parker, 
Is  rich  and  has  left  her  bundle  to 
jer  cats  in  her  will  which  she  will 


rhange 


if  Sarrazin  comes  back  and 


jves  with  her.  Sarrazin  agrees  to 
day  along  with  the  game  of  getting 
j,e  will  put  in  his  name  and  then 
jerhaps  murdering  the  old  girl 
jut  there  is  one  little  hitch.  Sar- 
razin is  ailurophobic.  And  he 
joesn't  rellay  want  to  murder 
mybody. 

So  the  plot  shapes  up  and  has 
rati  sitting  agape  on  the  edge  of 
our  seat  more  than  once.  The 
inal  permutation  is  in  the  form 
[  a  younger  brother  for  Sarrazin, 


played  by  Tim  Henry,  who  Is  left 
out  of  the  will.  Ahaaa. 
Scenarist  Joseph  Stefano  has  in- 
cluded some  beautiful  scenes.  A 
cliffhanger  with  Eleanor  Parker's 
motorized  wheelchair  breaking 
down  on  a  steep  San  Francisco  hilt 
will  leave  you  gulping  for  air  and 
the  bit  where  Hunnicutt  is  smeared 
with  blood  and  being  chased  by  30- 


odd  vampiric  and  somewhat 
psychic  cats  raises  the  hackles. 
There's  even  .a^eatfight  between 
Hunnicutt  and  beauteous  Jennifer 
Leak  that  looks  like  a  lot  of  fun. 
The  tension  of  Eye  of  the  Cat  is 
unfortunately  made  better  by  the 
boredom  of  the  second  feature 
this  week,  Sidney  Lumet  and  scen- 
arist Moura  Budberg's  version  of 
Anton  Chekhov's  The  Seagull.  It 
may  be  great  on  the  stage  but  it 
makes  for  rather  tepid  film  in 
Lumet's  hands. 

The  Seagull  has  something  to  do 
with  human  isolation,  blind  ego- 
tism causing  lack  of  communica- 
tion and  sentimental  melancholia, 
all  great  profound  stuff  undoubted- 
ly, but  it  usually  isn't  mis  dull. 

Lumet  has  a  starry  cast  and 
Vanessa  Redgrave  as  Nina  seems 
best  but  like  most  of  the  others, 
her  performance  just  doesn't  jell. 
There's  an  affected  but  laughable 
portrayal  of  Sorin  by  veteran  Har- 
ry Andrews;  heavily  accented  Ma- 
dame Treplev,  his  sister,  by  Si- 
mone  Signoret;  a  passive  Tirgorin 
from  James  Mason  and  some  pretty 
good  anguish  from  David  Warner 
as  the  suicidal  Konstantin  Trep- 
lev. 

You'll  have  a  lot  of  spare  time 
next  week  so  if  you're  wandering 
by  the  Mayfair  drop  in  and  see 
Alan  Arkin  (he'll  at  least  get  an 
Oscar  nomination  for  his  per- 
formance) in  Popi  and  Gordon 
Parks  cinema- ization  of  his  novel 
The  Learning  Tree. 


Might  as  well  have  read  play 


JEATH  WATCH 


by  Elizabeth  Robinson 
and  Reg  Silvester 

lizabeth  Robinson  and  Reg  Silves- 
tr  went  to  the  theatre  Wednesday 
light  to  see  death  watch.  That 
hey  saw  it  is  not  important.  That 
hey  talked  about  it  is. 
And  this  is  what  they  said, 
eg:  Maybe  it's  just  because  I'm 
child  of  the  media.  But  when 
lomething  is  as  starkly  real  as 
tie  stage,  and  a  puny  guy  kills 
Ms  other  guy  with  bulging  biceps 
Dd  pectorals,  I  just  can't  believe 
I-  Like,  with  no  effort  at  all, 
tie  big  guy  gets  thrown  to  the 
loor,  kicked  in  the  mouth,  and 
is  heavy  neck  gets  crushed  by 
ancls  skinnier  than  mine  -  and 
m  no  Goliath. 

Missing  the  point 

Jizabeth:  I  think  you're  missing 
*  Point.  Theatre  has  never  in- 
o'ved  realism  the  way  film  and 
"evision  do.  It's  all  in  the  minds 
'  *e  beholders.  It  would  be  im- 
°fsible  for  a  live  production  to 
*Meve  absolute  reality.  We  could 
Werstand  from  the  dialogue  and 
n^nerisms  of  the  two  actors  in- 
ed  that  the  one  who  got  killed 


has  just  been  killed  and  cool  old 
green  eyes  jumps  up  and  says 
"What  have  you  done?"It  should 
have  been  obvious.  It's  difficult 
of  course  when  tne  play  is  es- 
sentially one  of  dialogue.  There 
was  no  character  development, 
the  men  .were  what  they  were  from 
the  outset. 

Blame  the  translators 

Reg:  Maybe  you  can  blame  the 
pathetic  lines  on  the  translator. 
In  French,  it  might  have  gone 
over.  You  could  also  blame  it 
on  direction.  Don't  you  think  green 
eyes  would  have  checked  out  the 


Nudie  film  brilliant 


young 


he  said  he  was  - 


n  "as  not  used  to  prison  life. 
,  appealed  for  help  from  green 
*es-  didn't  get  any,  and  we  ex- 
Wed  his  death,  or  at  least  some 
lrt  or  violence. 

Too  incredible 
^  It  was  just  too  incredible,  I'm 
J"?.  Either  Carleton  doesn't 
^e  any  actors  any  more,  or 
J,r'ek  Dunn  goofed  in  casting. 
*re  were  four  actors  on  the 
.'e«  Lionel  Desjardins  seemed 
tretty  good  actor,  but  he  was 
small.  He  couldn't  kill  anyone. 
™  'he  other  three  were  wooden 
j*"  to  stick  up  in  front  of  a 
Er  store.  I'm  tempted  to  con- 
»",e  that  the  cause  is  a  lack  of 

TS. 

A  bit  of  a  drag 

Jjaoeth:  I  thought  Lionel  Des- 

was  great,  and  that  the 

J0rmances  of  the  others  were, 

'•   satisfactory.    But  Patrick 

it?'5  Production  d  i  f  f  i c  u  1 1  ies 

J}'  I  thought  that  Genet's  play 

"as  really  a  bit  of  a  drag. 

![c  \°I  the  lines  were  rather  path- 

en      one  that  comes  to  muld' 
urse.  occurs  when  Maurice 


!lf)r. 


SCRATCH  HARRY:  THE  MALL 
by  Dion  McGrath 

And  once  again  I  review  a  film 
that  wont  be  playing  when  you 
read  this.  One,  in  fact,  that  may 
well  never  hit  Ottawa  again. 
I  really  did  everything  1  could. 
While  Scratch  Harry  was  play- 
ing, I  ran  around  telling  everyone 
I  knew  to  rush  out  to  see  it;  if 
they  didn't,  that's  their  tough  luck 
All  I  can  say  to  the  rest  is  that 
if  it  ever  comes  back  you  should 
kill  to  see  it. 

Scratch  Harry  is  an  American 
nudie.  Nudies,  in  case  you  don  t 
know,  are  low-budget  sex  movies 
-  I  mean  really  low-budget:  if 
there  were  a  letter  after  Z,  that  s 
what  they'd  be. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  ol 
young  American  film-makers  have 
become  interested  in  the  nudies 
because  they  offer  a  much  greater 
degree  of  directorial  freedom  than 
do  the  major  studios  -  as  long  as 
you  finish  with  something  that  looks 
like  a  film  with  footage  of  some- 
thing that  looks  like  skin,  the 
producers  don't  care  what  you  do. 

An  opening  note  explains  that 
"This  film  is  a  speed  fantasy." 
Remember  that. 

The  story  concerns  Harry  (Harry 
Walker  Staff  -  I  don't  believe  It 
either)  and  his  wife  Erica  (Vic- 
toria Wilde)  and  their  struggles 
for  power  -  over  each  other,  over 


Erica's  money,  over  the  girl 
(Christine  Kelly)  they  both  seduce. 
There  is  also  a  character  (Mio 

Domini)  referred  to  only  as  the 
shadow  who  acts  as  narrator  and 
appears  in  almost  every  scene. 

But  he  doesn't  have  a  single  line 
of  dialogue,  doesn't  do  anything  - 
and  none  of  the  other  characters 
know  he  is  there. 

The  shadow  is.  in  fact,  the  per- 
son who  is  having  the  fantasy 
which  is  the  film.  Which,  among 
other  things,  makes  him,  in  the 
context  of  the  film,  God  -  and 
renders  the  power  plays  of  Harry 
and  Erica  futile  and  absurd. 

Director  Alex  Matter,  who  also 
collaborated  on  the  script  and  the 
photography (has  done  some  things 
with  this  that  are  nothing  short  of 
brilliant  -  so  much  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  single  out  in- 
dividual scenes:  they  are  almost 
all  remarkably  good. 

Using  all  the  resources  at  his 
disposal  -  fast  motion,  slow  mo- 
tion, stop  motion,  various  lenses, 
colour  filters,  you  name  it  -  and 
using  them  very  well  indeed,  Mat- 
ter has  created  a  superb  andquin- 
tessentially  cinematic  film,  as  well 
as  a  vivid  sense  of  the  methe- 
drine  experience  (I  extrapolate 
somewhat  here,  since  I  have  never 
knowingly  taken  methedrine). 

I  have  never  heard  of  Matter 
before,  but  I  hope  to  hear  of  him 
again.  And  again. 
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body  before  he  asked  the  path- 
etic question?  For  all  the  per- 
formance gave  me,  the  actors 
might  as  well  have  sat  on  stools 
and  read  the  play  to  us.  Better, 
they  could  have  passed  out  the 
book,  and  let  us  all  read  it  to 
ourselves.  It  just  wasn't  worth 
going  out  in  the  rain  for.  No  won- 
der they  didn't  charge  admission. 
They  wouldn't  dare. 

Better  than  bridge 

Elizabeth:  What  the  hell.  It  gave  us 
something  to  talk  about  and  write 
about  and  it's  better  than  playing 
bridge  every  night  of  the  week. 


Stones'  film  a  parable 


If  you  have  anysympathyforthe 
devil,  and  any  feeling  for  roll- 
ing stones,  to-day,  to-morrow, 
and  Sunday  are  good  days  for 
you  to  spend  two  dollars. 

Sympathy  for  the  Devil  is  the 
Jean-Luc  Godardfilmpremier- 
ing  at  Carleton  this  weekend. 

The  Rolling  Stones,  modern 
blues  group  from  Britain,  star 
in  the  film. 

And  two  dollars  is  the  ad- 
mission to  the  film,  screened 
at  noon  and  two  p.m.  Friday, 
and  at  7:30  and  9:30  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  in  theatre  B. 

The  film  is  being  shown  ex- 
clusively in  Ottawa  at  Carleton, 


and  has  not  yet  been  released 
commercially. 

According  to  a  review  in  the 
Daily  Califomian,  the  film  con- 
tains "all  the  standard  images 
.  .  .  rock,  dope,  revolution, 
media,  power,  pronography  - 
but  instead  of  a  catalogue  the 
film  is  a  parable  structured 
around  an  hour  of  footage  shot 
during  a  recording  session  with 
the  rolling  stones,  in  particular 
the  song  SympathyfortheDevil. 

The  feature-length  film  stars 
Mick  Jagger,  the  late  Brian 
Jones,  Charlie  Watts,  Bill  Wy- 
man,  Keith  Richard,  and  Ian 
Quarrier. 


pdeison  by  Look 


A  vehicle  for  heckling 


by  Shiela  Herbert 


Duncan  Macpherson,  editorial  car- 
toonist for  the  Toronto  Star,  came 
to  Ottawa  this  week  to  air  Ms 
philosophy  on  caricaturing  to 
Carleton  journalism  students  and 
perhaps  see  a  few  of  his  victims. 

As  it  turns  out,  though,  his  "vic- 
tims" needn't  worry  that  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson is  an  all-seeing  wit  who 
likes  to  draw  blood. 

"Personally  I  don't  particularly 
like  political  cartooning,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Macpherson  distinguishes 
political  cartooning  from  social 
cartooning.  Social  cartooning,  he 
said,  requires  a  compassion  for 
your  fellow  human  beings. 

"Art  is  my  vehicle  for  heck- 
ling," he  said. 

Mr.  Macpherson's  own  brand  of 
heckling  largely  involves  reactions 
to  what  he  reads  In  the  papers. 

"I  have  no  formal  background  as 
far  as  editorial  cartooning  goes," 
he  said.  "It's  just  part  of  my 
nature," 

He  describes  his  cartoons  as 
"conversation  pieces  for  lighting 
up  the  editorial  page"  and  notes 
that  no  cartoonist,  despite  what 
the  admen  think,  has  ever  "made 
people  run  down  the  street  and 
put  up  a  gallows," 


Mr,  Macpherson,  who  has  drawn 
for  the  Star  for  ten  years,  says 
he  never  expected  to  last  longer 
than  two  years. 

At  the  Star  he  isn't  exactly  a 
model  employee. 

He  draws  one  cartoon  a  day,  as 
compared  with  the  six  drafts  that 
some  cartoonists  hand  in  before 
11:30  every  morning,  and  he 
doesn't  attend  editorial  meetings 
because  he  feels  that  they  would 
cramp  his  style. 

Sometimes  he  gets  cartoons  back 
from  his  boss  in  the  editorial 
room  but  he  denies  that  his  draw- 
ings reflect  the  political  leanings 
of  the  Star, 

**l  would  have  been  fired  ten 
years  ago  if  that  were  the  case," 
he  said. 

His  years  at  the  Star  have  been 
well-paid  ones.  Not  only  does  he 
rake  in  a  good  salary  there,  but 
his  cartoon  extravaganzas  pub- 
lished each  year  around  Christ- 
mas are  always  best-sellers. 

Macpherson  frankly  admits  that 
he  likes  the  opportunity  to  make 
money. 

"If  it  weren't  for  the  money  in  it, 
I'd  far  rather  be  floating  around 
in  a  boat  doing  water  colours." 


■■i 
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The  new  rock  renaissance  from  'Pig  Nation' 


by  Skip  Nation 


"Long  live  the  Cultural  Revolu- 
tion" -  Abbie  Hoffman's  procla- 
mation for  Woodstock  Nation,  the 
title  of  his  "talk-rock  album"  - 
an  acid-laden  narrative  transition 
through  the  world  of  the  new  rock 
renaissance  from  Pig  Nation  along 
the  path  of   The   Revolution  to 
Woodstock  Nation,   "the  biggest 
fuckinfree  Rock  Festival  of  ail," 
Upon  his  basic  assumption  that 
"the  medium  is  the  mess,"  Hoff- 
man discusses  the  potential  of 
modern  art  forms,  especially  the 
rock  music  scene,  which  he  at- 
tempts to  justify  as  a  liberating 
force  in  society  in  spite  of  its 
present  commercial  role.  Whether 
Janis  Joplin,  the  Jefferson  Air- 
plane, or  others  are  really  in- 
stigators of  revolution  is  ques- 
tionable when  Ed  Sullivan  invites 
these  "fine,  young  kids"  to  per- 
form on  his  show.  There  are 
perhaps  a  few  songs  for  fighting 
people.  Oneof  them,  "Street  Fight- 
ing Man"  from  the  Rolling  Stones, 
was  banned  in  Chicago.  Mick  Jag- 
ger  said:  "They  must  think  that 
song  can  make  a  revolution  .  ,  . 
I  wish  it  could." 
Street  Fighting  Man 
Everywhere  1  hear  the  sound  of 
marching,  charging  feet,  boy. 
Comes  summer  here  and  the 
time  is  right  for  fighting  in  the 
street,  boy. 
chorus 

Hey,  think  the  time  is  right  for 
a  palace  revolution 


But  where  I  live  the  game  to 
play  is  compromise  solution, 
chorus 

He  said  my  name  is  called  Dis- 
turbance 

I'll  shout  and  scream 
I'll  kill  the  king. 
I'll  rail  at  all  his  servants, 
chorus: 

But  what  can  a  poor  boy  do 
except  to  sing  for  a  rock'n'roll 
band.  Guess  in  sleepy  London  town 
there's  just  no  place  for  a  street 
fighting  man. 

Can  rockmusieiansmakeit?Dear 
Abbie  suggests  you  just  "Tight  up 
your  joint,  inhale  and  proceed  to 
the  next  song," 
Caution:  Don't  "let  the  Columbia 
rock  machine  turn  you  on"  or  you 
may  find  yourself  attending  the 
fabled  Ford  Foundation  rock  fes- 
tival in  Arizona. 
This  sensational  excursion  is  well 
documented  with  quotations  from 
heavy  politicos  like  the  Chairman 
and  improvisations  on  speeches 
made  by  such  eminent  American 
statesmen  as  L.B.J.  in  his  in- 
famous "Mah  fellow  pigs",  ad- 
dress to  the  citizens  which  contin- 
ues, "this  land  of  ours  is  the 
most  peace-loving  nation  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  This  govern- 
ment stands  for  peace.  It  does  not 
believe  social  change  can  come 
through  violence.  Oink-Oink,"  As 
for  dogmatic  Marxists  in  SDS  or 
PL,  Hoffman  admits  he  is  "too 
sloppy  a  thinker  to  be  in  the  van- 
guard. Anyway  its  more  fun  in  the 
back  of  the  bus,  When  we  were 


"Come  summer  here  and  the  time  is  right  for  a  palace  revolution,  boy' 


young  it  was  always  the  best  place 
to  get  laioV'Hedoes  indulge  in  light 
discussion  of  the  "maggot  revolu- 
tion of  1917"  and  economic 
analyses  in  the  tradition,  although 
not  in  therhetoricof  Murray  Book  - 
schin  and  the  Anarchosgroup(P.O, 
Box  466,  Peter  Stuyvesant  Sta- 
tion, New  York,  N.Y.  10009). 

Eldridge  Cleaver's  analysis  that, 
"You're  either  part  of  the  solution 
of  part  of  the  problem"  might  be 
applied  to  the  progression  of  pub- 
lishing sources  Abbie  Hoffman  has 
used.  His  first  publication  Fuck 
the  System  was  distributed  free. 


Dutch  group  have  what  it  takes 


by  Lydia  Dot  to 


When  a  group  comes  out  of  no- 
where with  a  number  one  hit,  the 
big  question  everyone  asks  is:  do 
they  have  what  it  takes  to  keep 
doing? 

From  the  sound  of  their  new 
album.  I'd  give  odds  that  the 
Shocking  Blue  -  a  new  Dutch 
group  -  certainly  do  have  what  it 
takes. 

Thankfully,  they  have  stifled  al- 
most completely  any  urge  to  put 
together  another  dozen  versions 
of  Venus.  More  than  one  promising 
group  has  ruined  its  chances  by 
trying  to  milk  a  hit  for  more  than 
its  worth. 

Instead,  the  Shocking  Blue  have 
wisely  compiled  a  more  versatile 
album  -  and  in  the  process,  ex- 
hibit quite  an  exciting  array  of 
talents. 

There  are  four  members  in  the 
group  -  three  guys  and  a  girl. 
Robby  Van  Leeuwen,  the  lead  gui- 
tarist, wrote  all  the  songs  and  the 
girl  -  Mariska  Veres  -  is  prin- 
ciple vocalist. 

The  songs'  lyrics  are  only  slight- 
ly better  than  mediocre  in  most 
cases  but,  not  knowing  how  good 
a  command  of  English  Van  Lee- 
uwen had,  I  wouldn't  want  to  criti- 
cize his  work  on  that  level.  And 


le  Hibou 


certainly  his  material  is  a  whole 
lot  better  than  much  of  the  so- 
called  music  being  written  by  peo- 
ple who  have  a  native  knowledge 
of  English. 

In  general,  the  lyrics  aren 't  really 
that  different  from  the  sort  of 
thing  on  the  North  American  mark- 
et right  now,  except  for  the  fact 
that  the  writer,  on  occasion,  uses 
phrases  and  idioms  popular  some 
years  ago  which  are  now  rarely 
heard. 

Van  Leeuwen  writes  an  elemental 
kind  of  music,  emphasizing  a  heavy 
counterpoint  beat  and  simple,  un- 
trammelled melodies.  Many  songs 
are  hybrid;  featuring  elements  of 
funk  rock,  blues  and  ballads.  Un- 
expected notes,  chords  and  breaks 
produce  some  good  variations 
on  the  basic  rock  group  sound.  It's 
interesting  to  note  the  variety  that 
can  be  achieved  with  a  couple  of 
guitars  and  a  set  of  drums.  Of 
course,  the  group  uses  orchestra- 
tion as  well,  and  this  album  rep- 
resents one  of  the  most  effective 
uses  I've  heard  of  the  sitar  in  a 
commercial  rock  record. 

Mariska  Veres  is  a  predominant 
factor  in  the  group's  overall  sound. 
Although  she  has  fairly  good  range 
her  singing  voice  is  often  low- 
pitched  and  her  voice  is  conse- 
quently sometimes  mistaken  for 
a  man's.  Her  performance  on  the 


album  is  strong  and  perfectly  con- 
trolled; she  does  not  allow  the 
music  to  overwhelm  her.  Her  Dutch 
accent  -  only  occasionally  notice- 
able -  enhances  rather  than  de- 
tracts from  her  singing,  and  her 
timing  is  impeccable. 

She  is  in  a  class  with  -Janis 
Joplin  and  Grace  Slick,  but,  un- 
like them,  she  is  not,  so  to  speak, 
a  one-man  show.  This  is  notdueto 
any  failing  on  her  part;  it's  just 
that  the  group  makes  a  thorough- 
ly necessary  contribution  to  the 
album's  musical  complexion. 

It's  unfortunate  that  the  Shock- 
ing Blue  has  to  make  such  a  bla- 
tant play  for  the  American  mark- 
et, but  that  is  one  of  the  reali- 
ties of  the  recording  world,  I 
suppose.  Still,  it  is  a  shame  that 
a  group  can't  make  it  in  the  context 
of  their  own  culture. 

In  any  event,  this  album  is  like 
a  good  book  -  it  gets  better  as 
you  go  along. 


Californians  superb 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


0  and  see  them!  Seals  &  Croft 
re  probably  the  funniest  folk/ 
>lk-mch  act  that  has  appeared  at 

1  Hibou  this  year.  Hailing  from 
bllywood,  the  boys  received  a 
landing  ovation  at  their  last  en- 
igement,  the  Fillmore  East,  and 
)t  a  similar  welcome  Tuesday 
Ight. 

I  suppose  Seals  &  Croft  could 
e  termed  tolk-rock  in  a  loose 
Drt  of  way.  Actually  their  music 
i  more  a  college  -  folk,  rock, 
lues,  classical  jazz,  country.  One 
■  the  most  striking  of  these  forms 
i  the  classical  counterpoint  ef- 
■cted  by  Croft '.c  mandolin  and 
;al's  nylon  string  guitar,  both 
ectrified. 

The  vocal  harmony  is  equally  su- 
'i  b.  and  it's  more  than  the  usual 


thirds,  fifths,  and  sevenths!  Both 
intricate  and  delicate,  the  arrange- 
ments for  Jim  Seal's  original  mat- 
erial show  a  mastery  of  inter- 
pretation and  precise  expression. 
Seal's  songs  lend  themselves 
easily  to  a  two-part  vocal  inter- 
pretation, and  are  rich  in  extended 
harmonies  and  challenging  chord 
progressions.  Generally  in  the  ro- 
mantic vein,  perhaps  their  only 
real  Haw  is  their  noticeable  brev- 
ity. It  seems  you  just  get  in- 
volved in  a  song  and  it's  over, 
a  situation  which  should  be  rec- 
tified. 

In  all,  I  have  nothing  but  the  high- 
est recommendation  for  these  two 
Californians.  With  a  superbcom- 
mand  of  the  musical  and  poetic 
mediums,  a  gift  for  vivid  pre- 
cise presentation,  Seals  &  Croft 
have  nothing  but  success  ahead 
of  them. 


f r i day  and  Saturday 


MM  c'.uiV 


coming  next  week 
direct  from  massey  hall 

BUDDY  GUY'S 
BLUES  BAND 

concerts  -  weekdays,  Sunday 
8  &  10  p.m. 
friday  &  Saturday 
8.  10  &  12  p.m. 

monday 

bill  Stevenson 
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then  Revolution  for  the  Hell  of  It  The  script  for  the  Yippie!  w^J 
was  published  by  Dial  Press  and  is  worth  reading  if  you  rnissJI 
he's  up  to  Random  House  for  the  film  of  CBC  news  last  montkl 
Woodstock  Nation,  but  there  is  Also,  some  handy  information  <M 
the  note  "Steal  this  book"  printed  bombs  is  included  from  the  fmI 
on  the  covers  of  the  last  two  books,  19-30  Department  of  the  .' 
(General  Giap's  text  on  guerilla 
warfare  is  published  by  a  right- 
wing  company  in  New  York  in  an 
attempt  to  alert  us  to  that  ever 
present  red  threat.) 


Armjf 


Field  Manual. 

There's  at  least  one  HoffmaJ 
having  fun  in  Chicago, 
WOODSTOCK  NATION:  ABBIE 
HOFFMAN:  RANDOM  HOUSE* 
N.Y.:  $5.95. 


The  Closest  Theatre  to  Carleton  Universit 
TODAY  AND  SATURDAY 
Film  Version  of  Chekovs  Play 

"THE  SEA  GULL" 

Vanessa  Redgrave     Jomes  Mason 

w,o"THE  EYE  OF  THE  CAT"'*"™ 


MAYFAiR 


of  'Psycho' 
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MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  .  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  .  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

iger  period  than  four  months  are  ad- 
ate  ta  receive  a  lower  average 
funded  unless  kept  II  months. 


STUDENTS  renting  fat  o  I. 
vised  ta  rent  at  the  yearly 
monthly  rate.  Deposit  not  i 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


Carleton  Cultural  Committee 
and  CBO  Radio  present 
a  free  Jazz  Concert, 
Sunday,  February  22, 
8:30  p.m. 
Alumni  Theatre. 


"La  Guitarra"  features 
ED  HONEYWELL  and  The 
Tony  Romandini  Quartet 


rarleton  broomball 


Res  9  new  champs 

-4    ^nrrlni.   AimnCn^.   41. ~    t-  -  ,  _ 


Last  Sunday  evening  the  broom- 
^jl  season  at  Carleton  came  to  a 
c|0Se  as  Res.  9  defeated  Eng.  4, 
j  .  2  in  the  championship  game. 
Although  Res.  9  is  a  new  cham- 
ion,  the  nucleus  of  their  team  has 
proved  itself  to  be  champions  in 
jj,e  past.  Three  of  the  players  on 
U,e  team,  Doug  Bretzlaff,  Gary 
"Zitz"  Blackford  and  Greg  "Mad 
D„g"  Chornyj  were  members  of 
last  years  championship  team  4th 
Grenville.  Res.  9  certainly  had 
able  help  however,  with  such play- 
ers as  Cal  Martel.  Al  "Fu"  Wil- 
cox, Al  "Apricot"  Fraser,  George 
Jenkins,  Brian  Sandrix,  Kim  Pea- 
cock, Dave  Sulphur,  Terry  Green- 
burg  and  Bill  "Ducky"  Doyle. 

In  the  regular  season  they  fi- 
nished second  to  Co-ed  in  their 
division,  the  only  loss  at  the  hands 
of  Co-ed  in  an  early  season  game. 
They  romped  over  their  other  op- 
ponents, running  up  such  scores  as 
15  -  1  and  8  -  0. 

In  the  playoffs  they  defeated 
„v»s.  7,  2  -  1  in  overtime  with 
Gary  Blackford  popping  the  winner 
after  Doue  Bretzlaff  bounced  the 
ball  off  the  por.i  on  a  breakaway. 
In  the  second  round  they  beat  Res. 
8,  5  -  0  in  a  no  contest  affair. 
In  the  semi-finals  they  gained 
sweet  revenge  over  Co-ed  as  they 
came  from  behind  twice  to  win, 
once  again  Gary  Blackford  scoring 
the  winner. 

In  the  meantime  Eng.  4  disposed 
of  all  of  their  opposition  quite 
handily  to  advance  into  the  final 
against  Res.  9. 
But  Res.  9  had  an  advantage  right 
from  the  start  as  the  great  ma- 
jority of  their  team  were  wearing 


broomball  shoes  which  increased 
their  mobility. 

Although  the  score  was  close 
Res  9  was  clearly  the  better  team 
as  they  pinned  Eng.  4  in  their  own 
end  tor  most  of  the  game.  The  res. 
team  s  defense,  headed  by  Dave 
bulphur  and  Kim  Peacock  allowed 
very  few  shots  on  net.  The  unit  of 
Brian  Sandrim,  Doug  Bretzlaffand 
Gary  Blackford  proved  the  most 
successful,  particularly  wittiBret- 
zlaff  s  persistent  fore  and  back 
checking.  A  large  share  of  the 
credit  for  their  victory  should  go 
to  Doug  as  he  was  easily  the  best 
Player  on  the  ice.  For  Eng  4 
Ralph  Shaw  played  an  outstanding 
game  as  he  seemed  to  be  every- 
where on  the  ice. 

Eng.  4  took  a  1  -  0  lead  in  the 
first  few  minutes  but  Res.  9  got 
that  back  before  the  half  ended  when 
Al  Fraser  laid  a  perfectpassdown 
to  Greg  Chornyj  who  flipped  it  in 
the  top  corner.  Their  next  goal 
came  when  Gary  Blackford's  shot 
squirted  out  from  under  a  spraw- 
ling Eng.  4  goalie  into  the  net. 
Then  while  short-handed.  Res.  9 
made  it  3  -  l  as  Brian  Sandrix 
caught  the  goalie  sleeping  with  a 
shot  from  the  point. 

It  proved  to  be  the  winner,  as 
Eng.  4  in  a  valiant  attempt  to  es- 
cape from  being  the  runners  up 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  put 
the  pressure  on  and  scored  ano- 
ther but  to  no  avail  as  Res  9 
hung  on  for  the  championship. 

Thanks  for  the  success  of  this 
year's  broomball  program  should 
be  accorded  to  the  Interfac  assis- 
tant. David  Wylie  and  his  referees. 


Robins  take  0-Q  finals 


Last  week-end  the  Robins  were 
In  first  place  in  the  eastern  league 
and  they  went  to  Montreal  to  de- 
fend their  position  in  the  O-Q  fi- 
nals. They  held  that j  first  place 
to  the  end,  coming  out  ahead  of 
teams  from  twelve  universities  to 
win  the  Championship  for  the  east 
.  for  the  first  time. 

The  girls  played  hard  the  whole 
season  to  gain  an  maintain  the 
top  position  in  the  league.  This  last 
weekend  was  no  different. 

On  Saturday,  the  Robins  defeated 
Laurentian  in  3  out  of  5  games, 
and  then  they  downed  Ottawa  U. 
3-1. 

On  Sunday,  they  took  care  of 
York  3  -  0,  and  then  had  to  face 
the  University  of  Montreal.  In  this 
">atch,  both  teams  had  won  two 
games,  and  the  fifth  game  would 
Jecide.  It  looked  really  bad  for 
Carleton  -U.  of  Montreal  was  lead- 
Jig  with  a  healthy  14  points  to  our 
9-  But  the  Robins  got  the  serve 
tod  Arleen  McFeeley  just  took  over 
we  scoring.  She  served  9  straight 
Ppmts  and  the  Robins  sneaked  past 
u-  of  Montreal  16  -  14. 

The  last  game  on  Sunday  was  by 
®r  the  most  difficult  and  the  most 
Important  because  Waterloo,  the 
was  also  undefeated.  Not  only 


were  they  undefeated,  but  they  had 
won  all  their  matches  3-0.  They 
were  also  the  defending  champions 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  the 
top  team  in  the  western  division. 

Like  true  champions,  they  came 
on  strong  in  the  first  game  with 
a  powerful  spiking  game.  They 
raced  past  the  trembling  Robins 
15  -  0.  But  in  the  face  of  the 
first  crushing  blow,  the  Robins 
pulled  themselves  together  nobly 
and  launched  such  an  effective 
defence  that  they  won  the  second 
game  15  -  8.  In  the  third  game, 
Waterloo  took  the  lead  again.  Then 
Carleton  tied  up  the  situation, 
winning  the  fourth  game  by  a  slim 
two  points.  The  fifth  game  was 
again  the  deciding  one.  And  just  to 
show  that  the  Robins  aren't  afraid 
of  anybody,  no  matter  how  well  they 
spike;  they  won  the  final  game  15  - 
10,  to  become  the  first  eastern 
team  to  take  the  O-Q  champion- 
ship. 

The  Robins  under  captain  Gail 
Smith,  played  some  really  fantastic 
volleyball  throughout  the  season, 
and  any  one  of  them  will  tell  you 
how  much  they  deserved  to  win  that 
huge  georgous  trophy.  Congratula- 
tions. 


Carleton  athelete  dies  suddenly 

The  Women's  Interfac  Council  end.  Sylvia  was  a  whip  for  the 

w>uld  like  to  express  its  regret  Interfac  Council,  and  a  person- 

and  shock  at  the  news  of  the  al  friend  to  many  of  us  in- 

death  of  Sylvia  Stary  last  week-  volved  in  women's  athletics. 
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Hoop  birds  drop  game,  head  for  Toronto 

I  .let    ^vlmfli.,     Ilin    D.L!  I  ■       ■  ... 


Last  Sunday,  the  Robins  basket- 
ball team  played  an  exhibition  game 
against  the  Ottawa  Junior  team, 
coached  by  Warren  Sutton.  Un- 
fortunately, the  city  team  out- 
scored  the  Robins  52  -  25.  Cheryl 
Richardson  and  Charlotte  Bigelow 


were  the  top  scorers  for  the  Ro- 
bins, with  6  points  each. 

This  week-end  the  Robins  are  in 
Toronto  for  the  OQWCIA  Basket- 
ball championships  at  York 
University.  The  competition  will 


be  really  tough,  especially  from 
the  three  top  teams  from  the  west, 
Waterloo,  Windsor  and  Laurentian 
(or  Waterloo  Lutheran).  Carleton 
is  now  in  third  place  in  the  lea- 
gue, behind  MacDonaldCollegeand 
the  University  of  Montreal. 


Ravens  prepare  for  tough 
contest  against  Queens  that 
could  decide  playoff  spot 


Win  by  nice  points  and  we  host 
the  playoffs.  If  we  lose  we  might 
not  even  see  the  playoffs. 

That's  the  situation  as  the  Ra- 
vens backetball  squad  takes  the 
floor  tomorrow  evening  against  the 
first  place  Queen's  Golden  Gaels. 

The  Ravens  carry  a  5-2  record 
into  their  last  game  of  the  season 
while  the  Gaels  coast  in  with  a  6-1 
count.  Queen's  defeated  Carle- 
ton 90-82.  January  30  in  Kingston, 
so  if  the  Birds  defeat  them  by 
more  than  eight  points,  their  6-2 
record  will  be  better  than  the 
Gaels'  6-2  record,  and  they'll 
finish  in  first. 

If  the  Ravens  lose  the  game, 
they  will  finish  with  a  6-3  record, 
identical  with  that  of  the  McGill 
Redmen.  This  would  probably  bring 
about  a  playoff  to  be  played  in 
our  gym  next  week.  Or  it  could 
be  decided  on  points  forand again- 
st, in  which  case  the  Birds  would 
be  awarded  second  place.  But  the 
O.Q.A.A.  hasn't  seen  fit  to  make 
a  ruling  at  this  time. 

Queen's  will  probably  throw  a 
straight  man-to-man  defense  at  the 
Birds  tomorrow.  Dick  Brown,  the 
Carleton  coach,  says  Queen's 
pressed  Ottawa  U.  in  their  last 
game  but  will  probably  stick  to  the 
man-to-man  with  the  Ravens  be- 
cause the  Birds  handle  a  press 


quite  well. 
Brown  says  the  Gael's  strength 
is  their  outside  shooting  so  the 
Birds  will  be  starting  with  a  man- 
to-man  defense  but  may  shift  into 
a  zone  later. 
'•Offensively,"  said  the  coach, 
"we'll  use  a  power  style  of  play 
-  use  our  big  men  and  try  and  con- 
trol the  boards." 

Brown  plans  to  start  Dave  Mon- 
tagano  as  the  guard,  and  Dave 
Medhurst,  Denis  Schuthe,  Hugh 
Reid  and  Ian  Kelley  as  the  for- 
wards. Bill  Buchanan  will  see  a 
lot  of  action  at  the  guard  slot 
also  and  Tom  Ryan  will  be  used 
frequently  at  forward. 

Frank  Tindall,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  plans  to  use  Paul  How- 
ard, all  6'6"  of  him  at  center; 
Barry  Beale.  6'5"  at  forward; 
Jim  Daugalais  at  the  other  forward 
slot;  Bob  Wright  6'4"  at  guard; 
and  fourth-year  dcadeye  Ron  Walsh 
as  the  other  guard. 

It  will  be  an  all-out  battle  as 
neither  team  wants  the  playoffs  on 
the  other  team's  home  court.  West- 
ern and  most  likely  Waterloo  will 
be  the  western  conference's  rep- 
resentatives in  the  league  wrap-up 
tournament,  to  be  played  the  week- 
end of  February  27. 
To  beat  Queen's,  the  Birds  will 
have  to  take  them  much  more  ser- 


iously than  they  took  McGill  last 
Friday  at  the  Nest. 
They  won't  be  able  to  let  up  like 
they  did  against  McGill.  They  will 
have  to  play  ball  for  40  minutes 
not  two. 

It  wasn't  until  only  two  minutes 
were  left  in  the  game  and  the 
Birds  were  down  by  10  points  that 
they  realized  that  they  just  might 
lose.  They  get  full  credit  for  try- 
ing at  that  late  date,  as  they  did 
tie  the  game  up,  only  to  lose  85- 
84,  but  their  comback  was  much 
too  late  in  beginning. 

They  also  let  Pierre  Brodeur 
score  44  points.  Doubtlessly,  Bro- 
deur is  a  very  fine  ballplayer, 
but  Schuthe  was  supposed  to  be 
covering  him  for  the  full  game 
and  there  were  times  when  nobody 
was  within  15  feet  of  him  while 
he  waited  under  our  basket  They 
can't  let  that  happen  against 
Queen's. 

Dave  Medhurst  led  the  Raven 
scoring  with  19  points,  while 
Schuthe  had  14,  Ian  Kelley  and 
Dave  Montagano  12  each  and  Hugh 
Reid  11. 

But  that's  enough  criticism. 

What  the  Birds  need  now  is  sup- 
port. Let's  support  them.  Tomor- 
row night,  eight  o'clock,  at  the 
Ravens'  Nest. 


Nominations 
to  Senate 


nominations  are  now  open  lor  the  following  positions  on  Senate: 
Arts  Division  I       3  * 

Division  II 
Science 
Engineering 
Architecture 
St.  Patrick's 

Nomination  forms  will  be  distributed  beginning  February  23- 

*At  least  this  number  ol  scats  will  be  available.  However,  one 
additional  seat  is  available  depending  on  the  election  ol  the  Sec- 
retary ol  the  Arts  Faculty  Board. 


3* 
3 
1 
1 

2 


ELECTIONS 


2  girls  wanted  for  co-op 


only  skilled  need  apply 
phone  235-3998 


XEROX  COPIES 

FIRST  10  COPIES  OF  MTH  OR  MORE  COPIES 

AN  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  SAME  ORIGINAL 

(PLUS  FEDERAL  AN O  PROVINCIAL  SALES  TAXI 

For  further  Information  contact: 
JERRY  BERGERON 
1678AMeriVale  Road  224-9095 


Science  Faculty  Board 

Professor  G.Skippen  has  been  elected  by  acclamation  as  secretary  of  the  Sci- 
ence Faculty  Board. 

Arts  Faculty  Board 

The  following  have  been  nominated  for  the  position  of  secretary, Arts  Faculty 
Board:  Michel  Gaulin,  Georg  Rich  and  fan  Wales.  Ballots  will  be  distributed 
beginning  February  23.  Balloting  will  close  March  3  at  4  p-m. 
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letters 


Canadian  must  question  anti-American  xenophebia 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 
As  a  Canadian  I  feel  I  must  ques- 
tion the  xenophobic  writings  which 
appeared  in  the  Carleton  January 
23  from  Mr.  Mathews,  concerning 
the  violence  article  by  Hoge  and 
Wells. 

Xenophobia  is  such  a  potent  poi- 
son that  it  even  affected  your 
normally  sensible  columnists, 
Smith  and  Neary,  whose  articles 
the  following  week  accepted  some 
of  the  fallacies  of  Mr.  Mathews' 
"reasoning"  and  also  became  con- 
temptuous displays  of  journalistic 
intolerance. 

Furthermore.  I  submit  we  owe  an 
apology  to  all  Americans  here  at 
Carleton  for  such  blatant  preju- 
dice. 

The  point  was  well  taken  that 
Wells  or  Hoge  are  not  as  author- 
itative on  Canadian  violence  as  a 
native  sociologist,  but  it  is  simply 

stupid  to  imply  that  an  American 
cannot  know  anything  about  Canad- 
ian despite  the  fact  he  has  lived 
here,  or  has  expertise  on  this 
social  phenomenon. 
(Especially  since  his  country, 
by  a  comparative  global  test,  is 
similar  to  ours  in  many  ways.) 

Surely  the  ciiticsm  should  be 
levelled  at  the  people  who  chose 
the  subjects  for  the  interview,  and 
not  at  Wells  and  Hoge  for  offering 
their  opinions.  Also  one  might 
argue  that  it  is  useful  to  have 
additional  evaluations  from  out- 
siders (especially  astute,  educated 
people),  as  they  might  well  see 
things  we  might  miss. 

To  judge  a  person's  knowledge 
solely  by  his  nationality  is  alto- 
gether too  reminiscent  of  the  senti- 
ments in  racist  doctrines,  which 
judge  one's  personal  merits  by  col- 


our or  some  equally  stupid  arbi- 
trary attribute. 

On  the  more  general  question  of 
American  professors  in  Canada, 
much  of  the  same  fallacious  rea- 
soning is  evident  in  Mathews '- 
Steele's  positions. 

While  a  hiring-policy  of  "Cana- 
dians first"  is  reasonable,  it  is  so 
only  given  equal  qualifications.  I 
maintain  that  someone  with  a  PhD. 
from  Harvard,  U.S.C.,  or  even 
Ohio  State  (?)  would  better  serve 
Canadian  university  students  than 
a  Canadian  with  an  Honours  B.A. 
or  M.A. 

(In  this  regard  Mathews'  and 
Steele's  statistical  evidence  for 
the  number  of  qualified  Canadi- 
ans has  been  shown  to  be  more 
the  product  of  a  healthy  (?)  im- 
agination than  factual). 

The  above  choice  is  especially 
incontrovertible  for  the  natural 
sciences,  where  citizenship  is  en- 
tirely irrelevant  to  the  knowledge. 
Even  the  criticism  that  the  fac- 
ulty and  content  in  the  social  sci- 
ences is  being  Americanized  is, 
for  the  most  part,  unfounded.  Much 
of  the  useful  research  and  writing 
in  these  disciplines  has  been  done 
by  Americans,  and  a  serious  study 
of  them  ignoring  American  ma- 
terial would  be  sadly  lacking.  Un- 
less Mathews  can  demonstrate  that 
to  preserve  our  identity  our  biology 
classes  should  dissect  Canadian 
rats  (as  opposed  to  U.S.  Imperi- 
alist rats),  or  that  our  clases  on 
democratic  theory  should  ignore 
the  American  modelof  democracy, 
I  submit  that  knowledge  should 
cut  across  social,  racial,  national 
and  ideological  barriers. 

Clearly  this  is  a  necessary  part 
of  objective  study. 

The  one  amusing  charge  in  Mat- 
hews' diatribe  is  that  American 


professors  here  are  committing 
"imperialism,  conscious  or  un- 
conscious." 

This  is  a  marvellous  example  of 
irrefutable  sloganistic  "thinking" 
-  an  obvious  analogy  springs  to 
mind  -  the  Inquisitor  of  the  notor- 
ious Inquisition  saying  to  a  here- 
tic "Confess  now,  you  have  a 
pact  with  the  devil,  don't  you? 
No,  eh.  well  then,  unconsciously 
you  have  one.  Ergo.  Guilty." 

Such  "paper-tiger*  charges 
(another  Example  is  the  attack  in 
the  Ottawa  Citizen  on  Mr.  Tru- 
deau  recently  for  being  so  unpatri- 
otic as  to  date  an  American,  Bar- 
bra  Streisand)  detract  seriously 
from  the  few  valid  questions  raised 
by  Mathews  and  Steele,  such  as 
the  inadequacies  of  Canadiangrad- 
uate  schools  to  turn  out  enough 
qualified  people. 

Fanaticism  leads  to  a  credibility 
gap. 

The  Mathews-Steeleapproach has 
done  great  damage,  for  anyone  who 
has  reasonable  suggestions  now 
about  American  vis-a-vis  Cana- 
dian Universities  will  tend  to  be 
looked  at  as  a  bit  of  a  national- 
istic fanatic. 

Finally.  I  am  left  with  one  strong 
impression  of  their  criticisms  - 
that  they  stem  more  from  Marxist 
dogma,  than  from  any  noble  desire 
to  'protect'  Canada.  I  would  guess 
that  if  the  U.S.  were  communist, 
Mathews  and  Steele  would  soon 
fall,  silent.  Following  the  Eastern 
European  experience  we  might  then 
expect  to  receive  nice  copies  of 
Marx,  Lenin,  and  the  Party  His- 
tory in  exchange  for  our  goods,  in- 
stead of  dollars  we  now  receive. 
But.  that  would  be  okay  because 
socialist  imperialism  isn't  bad 
for  us. 


Writer  questions  xenophobia  displayed  t) 
Mathews,  and,  in  a  news  story  tucked  jn 
the  corner,  Mathews  opens  a  new  front. 

1  realize  that  by  Mathews -Steele  whenever  I  see  their  antO^ 

termtaoto   I'm  just  a  lackey  icanism  in  print  where  it  rills£ 

of  u!s  taperialism,  or  at  best  danger  of  being  taken  serio^ 
a  dupe,  but  I  can't  stop  these  Daniel  May0 

attacks  of  reason  overcoming  me  Arts  U 

Mathews  speaks  at  forum 

Non-Canadians  given 
61  0/0  of  grants 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Carleton  Uni- 
versity professor  Robin  Mathews 
has  opened  a  new  front  in  the  cam- 
paign against  de-Canadianized  un- 
iversities and  scholarship  by  dis- 
closing that  61  per  cent  of  Canada 
Council  research  grants  in  1968- 
69  were  awarded  to  "non-Cana- 
dians." 

In  a  forum  here  Sunday  night 
(February  15)  the  English  profes- 
sor said  he  had  three  times  asked 
the  Canada  Council  to  release  the 
breakdown  figures  of  Canadian 
recipients  of  the  grants,  but  that 
the  requests  had  gone  unanswered. 

Mathews  said  nrivatediscussions 
with  council  personnel  revealed 
the  61  per  cent  figure. 

The  accuracy  of  the  figure,  based 
on  the  definition  of  the  "non- 
Canadian"  phrase,  has  been  ques- 
tioned by  a  Canada  Council  spokes- 
man=  However,  both  parties  agree 
that  "non-Canadians"  in  this  case, 
means  persons  who  received  their 
first  degree  outside  of  the  country. 

Mathews  said  a  council  reply  to 
his  first  request  stated  there  was 
no  method  of  determining  propor- 
tions of  Canadians  to  non-Cana- 
dians on  the  grants  list.  He  said 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
answers  and  sent  a  further  inquiry. 

Mathews  said  the  letter  went  un- 


answered for  five  months 
meanwhile  an  independent 
of  York  University  in  ToronS 
revealed  that  68  per  cent  of  com., 
cil  research  grant  recipients  were 
non-Canadians  in  1968-69. 

Disclosure  of  the  York  Universitj 
figures  brought  a  reply  from  the 
council  that  63  per  cent,  not  65 
per  cent  of  council  research  grants 
at  York  were  to  non -Canadians 
Mathews  said. 

Mathews  said  he  had  made  a  furth. 
er  request  one  month  ago  for 
breakdown  of  the  Canadian  recip. 
ients  and  a  request  for  the  names 
of  the  academic  panels  who  made 
the  selections. 

He  said  he  had  received  no  ans. 
wer  to  his  request  and  suggested 
the  council  had  "gone  into  hiding 
because  they  are  afraid  to  make 
public  the  absolute  disaster  ol 
granting  now  going  on  in  Canada, 

Canada  Council  assistant  directo 
Frank  Milligan  said  Sunday  nigh) 
he  doubted  the  accuracy  of  the  n- 
lationship  between  the  "first  urn. 
versity  degree"  and  citizenship, 
He  said  such  non-Canadian  aca< 
demies  could  easily  become  citi- 
zens in  the  time  they  spent  "in 
Canada. 

Mathews  has  been  campaigning 
for  the  Canadianization  'of  Ca- 
nadian universities  since  the  fall 
of  1968. 


RAVENS 
vs  GAELS 

in  the  gym 


Saturday, 8.15  p.m. 

First  Place  is  at  Stake;  if  Carleton  wins  by  9  points  OQAA  playoffs 
will  be  held    here  next  Friday  and  Saturday  -  a  loss  will  force  a 
play  off  with  McGill  here  Tuesday  nite. 
Ticket  sales  in  advance  in  T-2  or  the  gym 

BEST  OF  LUCK  RAVENS 

INTERFAC   CHAMPIONSHIP  -  6:30  P.M.  -  SATURDAY 
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gimmie  shelter, 

before  i  fade  away 

■nick  jagger 


"you  can't  ignore  us 
even  if  you  don't  like 
the  ideas  behind  our  music 
you  have  to  listen  to  it 
because  it's  everywhere." 

frank  zappa 


"if  the  sound  is  big 
enough,  if  the  musical  line 
is  complex  enough, 
then  they'll  listen; 
they  have  to  listen 
out  of  curiosity 
if  nothing  else" 

sieve  stills 


1 


30%  Canadian  Content 


The  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commission  has  wear- 
ied of  speaking  softly.  Now  AM  radio  stations  see 
a  big  stick  hovering  near.  Proposed  legislation  will 
demand  that  a  30%  Canadian  content  rule  be  applied 
to  the  broadcasting  of  music  daily  between  7:00  a,n% 
and  11:00  p.m. 

"Impossible",  mutters  Ottawa  CKOY  disc-jockey 
Paul  Michaels.  "If  it's  passed  at  30%  people  won't 
listen  to  us.  It  doesn't  take  much  to  turn  to  an  Amer- 
ican station," 

CKPM  Music  Director,  Rick  Overall  is  equally 
disturbed,  "I  really  hope  it  isn't  passed.  It's  going 
to  be  a  real  pain.  There's  no  use  supporting  junk 
just  because  it's  Canadian". 

Mr.  Overall  states  the  crux  of  the  problem:  "There 
are  too  few  good  Canadian  rock  records". 

Will  this  legislation  encourage  the  fledging  Ca- 
nadian recording  industry  to  more  and  better  pro- 
duction? Al  Pascal,  CFRA  disc-jockey,  is  discourag- 
ing: "There  will  be  a  flood  of  Canadian  records 
and  a  lot  of  crap  because  Canadian  records  will  be 
guaranteed  air-play." 

The  CRTC  obviously  has  good  intentions.  Legislation 
would  force  stations  that  otherwise  ignored  Canadian 
releases  to  pay  attention. 

But  to  most  Ottawa  radio  programmers,  30%  seems 
an  idealistic,  impractical  quota.  As  Aldon  Diehl, 
program  director  for  CFRA,  reasons,  "It  would  be 
better  if  legislation  guaranteeing  air-time  to  Ca- 
nadian records  were  introduced  gradually". 

Paul  Michaels  suggests  an  initial  requisite  of  12%, 
"This  way,"  he  says,  "the  effect  will  be  good.  It 
will  open  up  the  Canadian  market". 

But  with  the  introduction  of  legislation  another 
problem  immediately  arises.  What  is  Canadian?  Win- 
nipeg's "Guess  Who"  recently  recorded  their  album 
"American  Woman"  in  New  York.  Torontonian  singer 
David  Clayton  Thomas  is  the  dynamic  focal  point 
of  the  otherwise  American  "Blood,  Sweat,  and  Tears". 
Who  and  what  decides? 

Between  this  coming  October  and  September  30, 
1971  Canadian  content  in  broadcasting  will  be  de- 


fined as  one  of  the  following: 

-  Instrumentation  or  lyrics  performed  by  Canadians 

-  Music  composed  by  a  Canadian 

-  Lyrics  written  by  a  Canadian 

-  Performance  recorded  in  Canada 

However,  effective  October  1,  1971,  the  music  will 
only  qualify  as  Canadian  if  twoof  thesefour  conditions 
are  met, 

Aldon  Diehl  foresees  a  great  headache,  "We  will 
have  to  re-classify  our  whole  record  library  and  we 
will  have  to  research  whether  or  not  a  singer,  etc, 
is  Canadian", 

What  alternatives  are  there  to  legal  requirements? 
Al  Pascal  suggests,  "Use  the  CBC  network  for  broad- 
casting Canadian  music  all  day  so  if  people  want 
to  listen  to  Canadian  music  they  can". 

Last  June,  12  radio  stations  across  the  country  led 
by  Chum  Toronto  introduced  the  Maple  Leaf  System. 
Al  Pascal  says  they  were  largely  motivated  by  "the 
scare  of  government  legislation". 

The  system  is  designed  to  collectively  review  Ca- 
nadian records  and  give  new  domestic  releases  coun- 
try-wide exposure.  The  criterion  that  this  system 
uses  to  judge  Canadian  content  is  that  the  group 
must  be  domiciled  in  Canada. 

Each  week  the  twelve  member  stations  participated 
selecting  Canadian  records  to  be  given  a  minimum 
of  two  weeks  exposure  to  determine  their  hit  poten- 
tial. Al  Pascal  adds,  "Each  record  now  has  to  get 
75%  of  the  rating  in  order  to  qualify,  which  means 
that  one  week  there  will  be  none,  and  possibly  five 
the  next  week". 

The  system  was  not  formed  to  create  hits  but  to 
provide  the  necessary  opportunity. 

What  will  happen  to  the  MLS  if  the  CRTC  proposals 
be  legalized?  Aldon  Diehl  suggests,  "The  systemmay 
become  impractical  when  the  legislation  comes  into 
effect.  However,  the  system  is  like  a  guide  and  can 
still  function  that  way,"  Al  Pascal  added,  "It  really 
gives  people  who  know  the  business  the  opportunity 
to  review  records  and  ratethemaccordingtoquality". 

Legislation  brings  change.  The  final  question  stands: 
Will  quantity  mean  quality? 

mary  janigan 
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collectors:  individuals  communicating 


Ten  years  from  now,  someone  will  probably 
sit  down  to  write  the  history  of  Canadian  rock- 
and-rolL  And  with  little  hesitation,  he  will  list 
The  Collectors  as  one  of  the  top  ten  groups,  if  not 
one  of  the  top  three. 

Two  weeks  ago,  The  Collectors  performed  at 
Carleton  as  part  of  the  Winter  Weekend  celebra- 
tions. 

As  the  four  members  of  the  group  walked  on 
stage,  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  audience  that 
something  exciting  was  about  to  happen.  And  it  did 
happen.  Two  concerts.  Two  standing  ovations. 

During  the  first  show,  as  the  group  began  its 
last  number  "Seventeenth  Summer",  various  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  stood  up  and  anolauded.  First 
three  or  four  stood  up  ^tfien  a  dozen.  More  con- 
tinued to  stand  until  halfway  through  the  song  every- 
body was  up  and  applauding. 

And  as  quietly  and  modestly  as  the  group  had 
appeared  on  stage,  they  left  -  Bill  Henderson,  lead 
guitar;  Claire  Lawrence,  flute,  saxophone  and  key- 
boards; Glenn  Miller,  bass  guitar;  and  Ross  Turney, 
drums, 

"You  probably  noticed  we  did  things  on  stage," 
commented  Bill  Henderson  after  the  concert.  "We 
relate  to  one  another  in  an  individual  way. 

He  continued,  "To  us  the  whole  musical  thing 
is  more  than  music  -  it  is  social  interaction.  To 
be  stron  g  on  stage,  you  really  have  to  be  a  strong 
person.  You  have  to  be  honest  with  people  in  a 
self-revealing  way.  That's  what  I'm  trying  to  do 
with  myself,  And  that's  what  we're  trying  to  do  as 
a  group  so  we  can  really  talk  to  people  aid  really 
get  a  feeling  from  them." 

"Most  of  the  songs  we  now  play  are  about  finding 
yourself;  about  strengthening  yourself  as  an  individual," 
added  Claire  Lawrence,  "Our  music  doesn't  have 
tight  arrangements.  We  go  section  by  section  until 
we  want  to  stop.  If  someone  in  the  group  has  a  strong 
feeling,  we  go  through  another  section." 

Finding  and  strengthening  themselves  as  a  band  is 
what  the  group  has  been  doing  for  over  three  years. 
The  Collectors  started  when  drummer  Ross  Turney 
needed  a  band  to  play  six  nights  a  week  in  a  Vancouver 


strip  club  called  The  Torch.  He  brought  together  a 
group  known  as  The  Classics  -  Miller,  Lawrence, 
Henderson  and  singer  Howie  Vickers,  Vickers  left 
the  group  however,  over  eight  months  ago.  Now 
vocals  are  done  by  Lawrence,  Henderson  and  Miller. 

The  Collectors  have  continued  to  find  and  strengthen 
themselves.  They  have  played  both  Fillmores  ball- 
rooms (East  and  West),  as  well  as  clubs  in  Seattle, 
Boston  and  the  Hawk's  Nest  in  Toronto.  They  have 
recorded  a  number  of  singles  from  their  first  hit 
"Looking  At  a  Baby"  to  their  latest  release  "I 
Must  Have   Been  Blind",  along  with  two  albums. 

Their  first  album,  "The  Collectors",  included 
their  famous  "What  Love  Suite"  based  on  a  poem 
by  Claire  Lawrence.  The  song  later  became  a  half 
hour  CBC  television  special  in  which  the  group 
performed  the  song  in  its  entirety.  They  also  per- 
formed the  suite  with  the  Vancouver  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

For  their  second  album,  The  Collectors  joined 
Canadian  poet-playwright  George  Ryga.  They  com- 
posed and  arranged  the  music  to  the  play  "Grass 
and  Wild  Strawberries"  which  became  the  music 
for  the  second  album. 

The  Collectors'  greatest  triumph  came  when  they 
were  commissioned  to  compose  music  for  the  Canadian 
Pavilion  at  Expo  "70",  Osaka, 

"When  you  first  walk  into  the  pavilion  that  will 
be  our  rock  music  playing  combined  with  bag  pipes, 
a  country  hoedown  fiddle  and  Indian  chants,"  said 
Lawrence,  "We  tried  to  combine  some  of  the  ethnic 
musical  backgrounds  of  Canada  with  our  rock  music 
so  that  there's  a  flow,  a  fusion." 

We  tried  to  prove  that  these  musical  idioms 
do  all  work  together  -  that  Canada  is  a  unit  too," 
interjected  Henderson. 

As  part  of  their  Expo  '70  triumph,  the  group 
will  be  going  to  Osaka  for  two  weeks  this  coming 
summer  to  perform. 

The  members  of  the  Collectors  are  all  Canadian. 
Bill  and  Ross  were  born  in  B.C.,  Glenn  in  Ontario 
and  Claire  in  Alberta. 

But  as  Bill  Henderson  puts  it,  "We'll  probably 
never  write  a  song  with  the  word  Canada  in  it." 


When  Howie  Vickers  was  in  the  group,"  com- 
mented Lawrence,  "he  saw  us  as  a  rock  group  from 
Vancouver,  ac.,  Canada  -  the  whole  trip'  Now  we're 
just  a  group." 

"We're  Canadians  but  we're  not  going  anywhere 
waving  someone's  flag."  added  Ross  Turney.  "We 
don  t  have  to  do  that.  And  I  wouldn't  call  it  being 
unpatriotic  either." 

Part  of  the  problem  of  being  a  Canadian  group 
nas  always  been  to  gain  recognition  in  Canada  itself. 
The 'Collectors  have  been  no  exception  to  thisproblem. 

'Canadian  groups  before  have  made  it  because 
Uiey  have  gone  to  live  in  the  States  like  Buffalo 
Springfield  and  Steppenwolf.  They  got  involved  in 
the  promo  machines  and  made  it,"  said  Lawrence, 
"Nobody  outside  the  business  realizes  how  much  the 
promotion  has  to  do  with  whether  someone  makes 
it  or  not,"  stressed  Henderson,  "It's  an  amazingly 
important  thing  and  an  amazingly  involved  thing. 
People  spend  their  whole  lives  just  working  at  it." 
"Another  thing  helping  Canadians,"  cut  in  Law- 
rence, "is  the  Maple  Leaf  System.  No  Canadian 
stations  are  stressing  Canadian  records  a  bit  more. 
At  one  time  we  had  a  record  of  equal  if  not  better 
quality  than  a  lot  of  American  and  British  groups. 
But  because  we  were  Canadians  we  didn't  get  played. 
Now  the  situation  has  been  reversed." 
With  the  type  of  insight  they  now  have  into  the 
music  business,  the  situation  will  continue  to  be 
reversed  for  The  Collectors.  They  will  continue  to 
write  music  and  record  albums.  They  hope  to  record 
an  album  soon  on  their  new  label,  London.  And  they 
will  continue  to  perform  their  exciting  brand  of  mu- 
sic to  audiences  everywhere  -  their  immediate  and 
spontaneous  type  of  music  that  may  experienced  at 
Carleton. 

A  quote  from  the  Summer  '69  edition  of  Poppin 
magazine  best  summons  up  The  Collectors, 

"What  usually  happens  when  The  Collectors  come 
into  a  new  town,  before  a  new  audience  is  people 
ask  "Who  are  they?"  When  they  finish,  they  usually 
leave  them  standing  and  screaming  for  more,  the 
people  know  who  they  are." 

by  ed  kucerak 
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michaels  -  the 
young  music 
sound 


"You  wanna  hear  how  many  kids  are  listen^' 
Paul  Michaels  asked  as  the  record  came  to  a  close. 
"Watch  this."  He  flipped  on  the  mike. 

"722-8321  is  the  number  to  call,"  he  said  on  the 
air.  and  switched  on  another  record,  sat  back  and 
counted,  "one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,"  and  suddenly  all  four  lines  werefiUed, 
flashing  with  requests.  Michaels'  eyes  glinted  with 
satisfaction. 

"Al?"  said  the  first  caller,  a  boy. 
"You  mean  Paul,"  Michaels  said.  "Yeah,  what  do 
you  wanna  hear?" 
"Uh  -  When  a  Man  Loves  a  Woman?' 
"Ya,  what  happens  -  a  whole  lotta  trouble,  right.' 

°And*  so  Michaels  works  through  his  five  hours, 
flipping  switches,  taking  calls,  talking  about  the 
stars,  and  answering  our  questions  during  records. 
A  large  .stocky  man  with  a  curly  Caesar  haircut,  a 
deadpan  face,  and  dressed,  here  in  the  Funeral  Home 
style  CKOY  mansion,  in  a  turquoise  jersey,  grey 
pants,  and  seal-fur  snowboots. 
He  takes  the  pack  of  Peter  Jackson  he  asked  us  to 
bring  along  ("I'm  trying  to  stop  smoking,  but."), 
and  speaks  like  this: 

NAME  OF  THE  GAME  -  "I'm  a  capitalist,  man, 
it's  the  only  way  to  fly.  Let's  face  it,  music  is  just 
an  interruption  of  the  commercials.  I'm  here  to  make 
a  buck,  and  sell  restaurants  and  coats  and  refrig- 
tors, 

"The  whole  thing  is  entertainment  and  get  as  many 
people  listening  as  I  can.  I've  got  every  high  school 
listed  on  a  timetable  to  phone  in  about  coming  events. 
Means  they  get  all  their  friends  listening  to  the  sta- 
tion," 

PAST  EXPERIENCE  -"I've been hereforten months, 
before  that  I  was  with  WABC,  WKBW,  Radio-Caro- 
line, in  New  York,  Los  Angeles  -  I  started  in  Los 
Angeles," 

CANADIAN  GROUPS  -  "Canada  has  loads  of  talent, 
more  than  you'd  think  for  the  population,  and  lots 
of  equipment  -  but  not  good  record  producers,  you 
know  the  guys  who  do  die  studio  mixing  and  say 
'I  want  more  of  this  sound  and  less  of  that  one," 
Too  many  groups  make  a  record  that  sounds  loud 
and  great  in  the  studio,  but  they  forget  that  it's 
gonna  have  to  come  over  a  little  radio.  I  know,  I've 
produced  records  for  Brenda  Lee  and  worked  with 
Decca, 

"And  all  the  people  complaining  about  not  enough 
Canadian  music  -  you  know,  RPM  magazine's  list 
of  future  hits  actually  has  more  American  groups 
on  it  than  my  charts.  Canadian  DJs  are  ignorning 
Canadian  talent." 

SEX  RECORDS  -  "I  choose  all  the  music  I  play, 
but  I'll  never  play  stuff  like  Je  t'Aime  and  Lay  Lady 
Lay  and  Goddamnthe  Pusherman.  Why  should  I  play 


something  about  a  girl  'laying  her  leg  across  my 
big  brass  bed?*  I'm  a  great  dirty  old  man,  but 
there's  lots  of  young  kids  listening  who  look  up  to 
their  DJs,  and  man,  why  get  people  uptight  for  noth- 
ing? It's  the  society-respect  mode,  right? 

"But  if  sex  really  turned  the  listeners  on,  it'd  be 
different.  Pd  just  sit  here  and  repeat  S-E-X  -  S-E-x 
all  night  -  but  I  don't  think  It  does.  I  mean  what- 
ever turns  you  on,  right?  If  peanuts  turned  people 
on  I'd  sit  here  and  shake  a  jar  of  peanuts  all  night," 

ROCK  IN  GENERAL  -  "I'm  not  playing  rock,  it's 
more  of  a  -  uh  -  young  music  sound.  R  &  R  or 
whatever  you  want  to  call  it  is  now  the  most  popular 
form  of  music  -  it's  been  going  for  17  years,  so  any, 
body  younger  than  40  has  been  brought  up  von  it^ 

"Any  hit  in  England'll  probably  be  a  hit  in  North 
America  and  vice  versa,  cause  man,  the  hang-ups 
are  the  same  all  over  the  world.  The  main  reason 
Presley  became  a  star  was  just  that  the  adults 
hated  him  -  if  they  said  you  look  like  Elvis  Presley 
it  was  an  insult," 

24-HOUR  ROCK  -  "The population  doesn't  warrant  it. 
This  isn't  like  New  York  -  there's  not  much  market 
for  blues  or  the  coloured  sound.  We  have  to  play 
to  the  maximum  audience,  and  in  the  daytime  that's 
housewives  who  want  background  music  while  they're 
working," 

PRESENTATION  -  "We  and  CFRAbothplaythesame 
music  -  I  play  exclusives  and  new  stuff,  and  that's 
an  improvement  -  but  it's  the  format  that's  the  only 
real  difference. 

"I  keep  changing  the  mood  in  my  voice,  cause  you 
can't  keep  the  audience  up-up-up  all  the  time.  So 
later  at  night,  I  play  it  more  relaxed.  It's  no  use 
screaming  at  the  audience,  they  can  see  through 
that  -  I  try  to  talk  to  an  imaginary  friend  sitting  next 
to  the  mike.  Like  just  say  quietly,  'this  is  a  really 
good  record,  just  out.  "Nobody  wants  toheargimmick 
radio  like  jingles  and  echo  chambers  -  who  wants  to 
hear  'Ni-ni-ni-ni-nine!  Number  eight-eight- eight  - 
eight!'  So  I  just  say  like,  'this  record  is  now  number 
seven.  'We  have  hundreds  of  taped  jingles  that  we 
never  use  -  we  just  use  that  onev  voice  jingle  for 
CKOY  all  day." 

TOP  THIRTY  SURVEY  -  "I  make  it  up  from  the 
record  stores  and  things  like  Cashbox  Magazine  and 
Billboard  magazine,  and  my  own  ideas. 

OPINION  OF  RIVAL  -  "When  you  attack  your  com- 
petition you  advertise  it.  No,  basically  he  talks  too 
much  on  his  program.  Listen,  I  hope  everything  he 
does  he  keeps  doing  -  I'll  be  very  happy  for  him. 
There's  a  point  when  announcers  can  cooperate  to 
do  a  lot  for  local  talent,  but  really  most  kids  just 
keep  switching  back  and  forth  between  the  stations 
depending  what  record's  on,  I'll  eat  with  him  but  I'll 
cut  his  throat  on  the  air.  After  all,  we're  both  after 
the  same  dollars," 


by  robert  j.  schwarzmann  - 


Pussycat  Al  Pascal's  workroom  at  CFRA?  Four  walls 
covered,  ooozing  with  publicity  shots  and  posters  of 
Velvet  Fogg,  Monkees,  Al  Pascal,  Frank  Zappa,  Al 
Pascal,  and  Children  of  Paradise? 

Right.  Plus  Sunday's  Calendar,  Julie  Driscall,  Al 
Pascal,  Leigh  Ashford,  and  a  poster  reading  "You've 
seen  the  Campus  Club  Al  and  the  Best  Sellers  Al... 
But  here's  the  Final  Hour  Al! ! ! 

Then  himself  walks  in  with  a  copy  of  Melody  Maker 
mag,  and  dressed  coolly  mod  in  flared  pants  and 
brown -red -and -white  ascot  in  open-necked  shirt.  The 
man  is  like  the  voice  -  30ish,  blunt  and  full  of 
nervous  energy. 

We  walk  down  through  the  Nice  Fifties  style  build- 
ing down  to  the  boardroom  to  talk  over  coffee, 
and  a  half-hour  interview  lasts  two  hours,  with  Pas- 
cal letting  loose  on  a  range  of  topics,  alternatively 
slouching  back,  learning  forward,  and  ripping  the 
styrofoam  cup  into  little  pieces. 

UNDERGROUND  MUSIC  -  "Heavy  rhythm  and  blues 
won't  make  it  here,  there's  just  not  enough  of  an 
audience.  I  play  bubble-gum  type  music  earlier  in 
the  evening,  rhythm  and  blues  later  when  older  kids 
are  listening," 

24-HOUR  ROCK  -  Ottawa's  not  big  enough.  But 
we  could  have  heavy  rock  from  4  p.m.  on,  and  a 
good  morning  show  until  the  kids  go  off  to  school  at 
9.  CKPM  should  do  it.  We  still  have  some  rock  dur- 
ing the  day,  cause  young  housewives  are  often  early 
brides  who  listened  to  the  Rolling  Stones,  and  even 
daytime  country  'n  western  is  getting  more  like  rock, 
less  nasal." 

CHOICE  OF  MUSIC  -  "I  have  complete  freedom  of 
choice.  When  I  played  Je  t'Aime,  our  parent  station 
CHUM  didn't  like  it,  but  they  didn't  really  complain. 

NEUTRALITY  -  "1  just  uxpose  the  material.  I 
can't  influence  kids  to  buy  the  stuff  or  I'll  be  cut 
down.  But  once  in  a  while  I  say  something  like, 
'this  is  the  crappiest  record  of  the  month'." 

NAME  OF  THE  GAME  -  "The  Campus  Club  is  just 
a  tiling  to  spread  the  word  through  the  high  school 
crowd.  The  other  night  a  girl  called  up  on  the  air 
and  we  were  playing  along  and  then  I  whispered, 
"I  love  you"  -  the  next  day  they  said  everybody 
was  getting  all  horny  listening,  but  like  if  kids  are 
saying  to  each  other,  'hey,  did  you  hear  what  Al 
Pascal  did  on  his  show  last  night?"  -  well,  that's 
the  whole  idea,  isn't  it?" 

SURVIVAL  -  "There's  a  lot  of  professional  jealousy 
and  back-stabbing  in  this  business.  1  might  like  to 
work  out  in  Vancouver,  but  lots  of  times  a  DJ  who's 
a  hit  in  one  city  bombs  in  another  one,  because  the 
same  format  may  not  work.  So  now  all  the  DJ's  are 
staying  put.  If  I  left  here  and  bombed  in  another  city, 
they  wouldn't  take  me  back  here  -  the  job  would  al- 
ready be  taken.  Lots  of  DJs  find  a  second  source 
of  income  in  record  production,  but  I  haven't  yet 


although  I  run  my  own  station  at  night  and  I  know 
production," 

OTTAWA  GROUPS  -  "When  I  started  herefouryears 
ago,  there  were  about  11  groups  in  the  area.  Now 
there's  only  about  five  good  groups  here.  Some  of 
them  play  at  Le  Hibou  after-hours,  like  the  MRQ  - 
but  there's  not  enough  blues  fans  here.  There  were 
more  groups  a  few  years  back  cause  that  was  the 
time  of  the  really  big  excitement  over  groups  like 
the  Beatles  and  the  Monkees,  But  there's  no  dominant 
group  that  people  scream  for  nowadays," 

GRANNY  -  "She's  a  cleaning  lady  at  CFRA  -  it 
all  started  when  I  was  on  the  air  one  night  and  she 
came  in  and  turned  on  the  vacuum  cleaner.  So  she 
got  on  the  show," 

TOP  FORTY  SURVEY  -  "The  weekly  survey  is  my 
responsibility.  I  compose  it  from  what's  selling  best 
in  the  local  record  stores,  and  also  what  they  have 
the  most  requests  for  so  it's  possible  for  some- 
thing to  be  on  the  charts  even  if  it's  not  yet  avail- 
able in  Ottawa.  We  send  out  advance  copies  of  the 
survey  to  the  distributors.  When  a  disk  goes  up  on 
the  charts  we  keep  it,  if  it  goes  down  we  wait  one 
week  and  then  drop  it  -  but  sometimes  1  drop  best- 
sellers that  I'm  just  tired  of,  like  this  week  we 
haven't  played  Whole  Lotta  Love  and  When  Julie 
Comes  Around.  As  well  as  the  top  ten,  I  play  two 
flashbacks  an  hour,  six  a  night." 

TRENDS  IN  ROCK  -  "A  big  change  now  is  that  DJs 
are  playing  more  and  more  album  cuts,  so  it's  get- 
ting close  to  LPs  selling  more  than  singles.  Now- 
adays a  group  makes  a  hit  LP,  and  then  a  single,  but 
before  it  was  the  other  way  around. 

"Another  thing  is  'ha  fads  are  going  out  of  rock, 
and  it's  all  becoming  one  great  music  -  like  we 
used  to  have  acid  rock  and  hard  rock  and  protest 
rock,  but  now  everybody's  crossing  into  each  other's 
field." 

PAST  EXPERIENCE  -  "When  I  started  here  four 
years  ago,  night-time  was  considered  dead  time,  I 
had  to  balance  rock  with  country  and  western,  and  I 
even  had  to.  play  that  Bermuda  music  with  the 
waves  in  the  background.  They  told  me  to  avoid 
loud  stuff,  but  gradually  I  managed  to  get  on  more  and 
more  loud  stuff.  After  eight  months'  trial  basis  they 
finally  told  me  I  was  hired.  Before  that,  I  was  as- 
sistant manager  of  CFMB,  a  Montreal  station  that 
broadcasts  in  17  languages." 

OPINION  OF  RIVAL  -  "When  they  brought  Paul  Mich- 
i  1  m'J  ?K0Y  made  a  big  deal  of  his  work  in  New 
York  and  Los  Angeles  -  but  in  this  business  a  past 
isn  t  enough.  You  have  to  prove  yourself  every  day 
and  his  format  just  isn't  working  in  Ottawa.  He 
talks  about  how  he  knows  the  stars,  and  plays  a 
lot  of  exclusives  that'll  never  make  it  biE  He's 
no  threat,.  We  still  have  about  twice  as  manyllsten- 
ers  as  his  program," 


pascal's  world 
of  top  40  rock 
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MRQ  -  a  band  with  outs 

as  held  the  eroun  hai-k  f™,  .  ... 


People  go  to  the  Plaza  Hotel  on  Queen  Street  iter 
various  reasons  -  to  drink,  to  see  the  topless  girls 
to  get  away  from  their  problems. 

One  night  two  young  musicians,  Peter  Jermyn  and 
Bob  Coulthart,  went  to  the  Plaza  for  a  different 
reason  -  to  discuss  the  formation  of  a  new  rock 
group.  What  resulted  from  that  discussion  was  the 
birth  of  the  Modern  Rock  Quartet. 

It's  been  over  a  year  and  a  half  since  that  con- 
versation and  in  that  time  Modern  Rock  Quartet  or 
MRQ,  have  slowly  built  up  a  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  rock  groups  in  Ottawa,  if  not  the  best. 

Like  any  band  that  is  growing  and  developing,  the 
MRQ  has  had  its  share  of  problems.  One  thing  that 


withe'.hlIr  ™„S/nge/'..J°hn  MarUn'  ""id  not  keep  up 

materSf  Hk  ™i  he  8?Up  and  Peter  Jerm^ 
material.  His  replacement,  Bob  Blythe.  also  held 

rn^!r°,UPKba,Cl<  because  ot  a  '»<*  o[  enough  previous 
musical  background.  As  a  result,  the  grow  ™r  z 
longtime  was  known  chiefly  for  its  iSsSLentel 

Recently,  however,  things  have  changed  for  the 
group  Two  months  ago  Brian  Lewicki,  formerly  of 
the  Esquires  joined  thegroup.  Whereas,  aieirprevfous 
smgers  were  only  vocalists,  Brian  has  the  abWty 

an/^theTSo"*^       ^        3  ™<h 
Besides  Brian,  the  group  consists  of  Peter  Jermyn 

tess  fuTter800  C0Ulthart  °"  dr™s  ™  OrrT 
With  their  new-found  impetus,  the  MRQ  left  for 

New  York  last  Monday  for  the  third  time.  The  r  two 

previous  attempts  to  establish  their  name  there 

4ith  thefrT56-  reC°-d  agents  lvere  not  Z<*££ 
>with  their  previous  singers. 

Their  plans  include  a  week  at  the  Electric  Circus 

and  a  possible  chance  of  recording  an  album 

through  their  manager,  Harvey  Glatt  ot  the  Treble 

n„n!:,ti'e-TQJhave  made  arrangements  to  record 
under  an  mdepedent  producer.  Theproducerftillallon 
as  much  studio  as  necessary  to  record  the  album. 
Plans  for  the  record  include  one  side  of  music  just 
by  the  group.  While  on  the  other  side,  the  group  will 
team  up  with  an  orchestra  to  record  two  of  Peter 
Jermyn  s  own  concertos.  If  successful,  the  producer 
would  then  sell  the  tape  to  a  record  company  and  the 
group  would  receive  a  percentage  of  the  sales. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  seen  the  MRQ  at  After  Hours 
at  Le  Hibou  will  notice  two  things.  First,  they  are 
not  a  commercial  band  but  a  musical  concert  band 
who  are  geared  to  playing  to  a  sitting  audience.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  a  group  of  serious  musicians  who  treat 
their  music  in  the  same  manner. 
.  As  a  result,  the  band  does  not  exactly  fit  into  the 
commercial  music  scene  in  Ottawa.  They  have  no 
formal  manager.  Although  Harvey  Glatt  looks  after 
the  band,  no  contract  has  been  signed  between  the 
two  parties.  They  are  not  handled  by  any  specific 
booking  agency  largely  because  they  disagreed  with 
the  agencies'  asking  price  of  15  per  cent  of  the 
contract.  And  there  are  no  bands  in  the  area  with 


whom  the  group  can  really  jam 

it*S"Note^nHermyn;  Kh0,wri'es  all  the  material,  puts 
it.  No  band  can  honestly  compete  with  us  in  terms 
of  scope,  musical  ability  and  togetherness." 
I  he  groups  isolation  from  the  music  cliques  of 
k^f  aBe"cies  a"°  commerical  music  has  resulted 
in  a  major  disappointment  for  the  group 

•70  RT?n«1"rH  X^1"3"*  s<*eduled  to  go  to  Expo 
70  But  mstead  they  were  replaced  by  the  Marsha 
mal  ow  Soup  Group.  Peter  said  the  band  was  replaced 
by  the  Soup  Group  because  the  federal  government 

Unsne°,  wlh"',?  Hend  ?  gr°UP  that  ™s  *5dStoE£ 
Chftt  iZ  ■  t,l,e„decl?'»".  «><>  group  through  Harvey 
Glatt  sent  a  letter  of  protest  explaining  their  views 

ComrnerceeC'S,0n  ^  ^  De»art™<  of  Trade  and 
JHJBua  '?!he  group,  Peter  said  that  the  depart- 
col  ™,  ,tS  ho™er  their  decision 

department^  reVerSed  as  tnls  wuld  embarrass  the 
Instead  the  department,  according  to  Peter  has 
given  them  a  chance  to  go  over  during  Canada  Week 
to  play  for  one  day. 

Another  aspect  of  the  MRQ's  slow  road  to  success 
has  been  their  sheer  determination  to  remain  a 
Canadian  band. 

'•We're  an  original  band.  We  play  Canadian  music 
and  were  all  Canadians,"  stressed  Peter  "We 
all  love  the  country  and  I  don't  see  joining  another 
country  to  make  it  musically.  I'm  against  Canadians 
being  forced  to  become  Americans  to  gain  success 
And  I  don't  like  to  think  of  Canadian  bands  copying 
American  music,  they  should  be  at  least  trying 
to  do  Canadian  material." 

Canadian  music  for  the  group  means  music  com- 
posed, written  and  reeoided  by  Canadians. 

When  it  comes  to  the  Ottawa  scene,  Peter  feels 
that  it's  being  kept  local  by  a  certain  few  people 
who  make  a  lot  of  money  from  It. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  shows  like  Brian  Murphy's 
radio  stations  in  this  town  make  me  sick.  They're 
not  willing  to  try  anything  new  in  music." 

Peter  feels  that  if  the  Ottawa  scene  is  ever  to  im- 
prove m  musical  taste,  it  has  to  be  through  radio 
For  the  radio  is  the  most  forceful  means  of  com- 
munication for  the  kids. 

If  more  bands  had  the  sheer  determination  and  guts 
of  the  MRQ,  the  whole  Canadian  music  scene  would 
be  a  far  healthier  place. 


Canadian  ban d s  versus  the  promoters 


by  jim  skarratt  (CUP) 

Canadian  bands  are  well  aware  that  the  only  avenue 
to  success  in  terms  of  money  and  recognition  is 
through  recording.  It  seems  that  access  to  this  ave- 
nue is  finally  going  to  be  opened  to  local  talent. 

After  discussing  the  music  scene  with  most  of  the 
local  agents  and  people  who  should  be  in  the  know, 
one  thing  became  clean  the  only  thing  that  they  can 
all  agree  on  is,  finally  we  are  going  to  receive 
our  long  overdue  share  of  recognition  in  the  music 
industry. 

The  last  five  years  has  more  than  proven  to  the 
giant  American  recording  companies  that  there  is 
profit  to  be  made  in  importing  talent.  I  think  that 
they  will  follow  their  usual  method  of  approach  and 
manage  to  go  overboard  on  the  idea. 

to  their  search  for  Canadian  talent  they  are  even 
Prepared  to  manufacture  talent  if  they  can't  find 
any.  Recently,  a  few  friends  of  mine  were  approaeh- 
^  by  a  leading  American  recording  company  and 
offered  the  following  deal,  or  should  I  say  hype. 

A  record  had  been  recorded  by  a  studio  band  and 
Placed  on  the  market  by  a  large  distributing  and 
promotion  compnay.  When  it  finally  reached  the  top 
^  in  a  number  of  areas,  the  people  in  charge 
decided  it  was  about  time  to  find  some  musicians, 
form  a  group  and  say  it  was  their  record.  Sounds 
like  a  fraud,  doesn't  it?  Well,  they  decided  it  should 
De  a  Canadian  band  and  came  up  here  in  search 
°f  talent. 

This  whole  deal  smells  of  two  things:  first  it 
doesn't  say  much  for  some  recording  groups.  I 
bonder  how  many  bands  people  pay  money  to  see 
really  cut  their  own  records  and  are  worth  the  at- 
tention they  receive, 

Last  summer  I  was  playing  in  a  club  in  New  York, 
The  headline  group  was  a  well-known  rock  band 
who  had  two  songs  on  the  charts.  During  their  per- 
f?rmar,ce  tne  audience  screamed  for  them  to  play 
their  latest  release,  which  was  number  five  on  the 
charts  at  the  time,  Simple-Simon  Says.  The  group 
leader  answered,  "I'm  sorry  we  haven't  learned 
that  yet." 

Later,  in  the  dressing  room,  he  explained  to  me 
that  they  had  never  really  written  or  recorded  any 
°|  their  material.  The  only  gain  the  group  hoped  to 
*jake  was  that  when  their  contract  expired  they 
pght  have  a  big  enough  name  to  make  a  second 
After  seeing  their  performance,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  they  will   ever  make  it  on  their  own. 


The  second  thing  that  bothers  me  about  this  sort 
of  thing  is  that  the  whole  arrangement  shows  a 
complete  lack  of  confidence  in  Canadian  talent. 

If  agents  come  here  looking  for  genuine  talent 
they'll  find  it,  Canadian  musicians  have  for  years 
been  trying  to  compete  with  the  engineered  and 
recorded  sounds  of  big  name  bands,  and  it  has  paid 
off.  Canada  is  producing,  proportionally,  better  bands 
than  the  U.S.  Not  better  musicians,  better  bands. 
Why? 

The  same  factors  that  apply  to  minority  groups 
in  society  apply  to  the  music  industry, 

Canadian  groups  have  developed  an  inferiority  com- 
plex when  faced  with  the  star  image  that  visiting, 
big  name  groups  project. 

Consequently,  they  realize  that  to  make  it,  they  have 
to  work  harder,  and  they  do.  Many  of  the  big  name, 
expensive  groups  often  turn  out  to  be  a  disappoint- 
ment. This  year's  orientation  concert  with  the  Turtles 
was  a  good  example"  of  a  big  name,  high  priced 
band  coming  out  second  best  in  comparison  with  the 
added  attractions. 

When  comparing  these  recording  stars  with  our 
local  talent  it  makes  one  wonder  how  good,  or  should 
I  say  bad,  the  less  well-known  American  groups  are. 

Again,  we  are  faced  with  the  realization  that  op- 
portunities in  music  are  very  limited  in  Canada. 

In  the  U.S.  there  are  various  ways  of  making  it 
in  music.  There  are  jobs  available  in  picture  studios, 
T.V,,  and  radio.  Many  major  cities  have  jazz  clubs 
which  provide  an  opportunity  to  sit  in  for  a  few  days 
or  weeks  without  a  permanent  contract. 

In  Canada,  we  are  limited  to  make  it  as  a  group 
or  not  at  all.  This  creates  in  bands  a  feeling  of  sol- 
idarity of  dependence  upon  one  another  and  elim- 
inate individuals  who  are  determined  to  be  stars 
on  their  own.  The  result  is  a  group  that  works  better 
as  a  unit,  and  that  after  all,  is  what  bands  are  all 
about. 

The  main  problem  facing  us  today  is  the  big  sell 
routine  we  get.  People  are  sold  Into  believing  that 
expensive  is  synonymous  with  good  -  this  is  ob- 
viously not  the  case. 

lip  until  recently  Canada  has  lacked  the  proper 
combination  of  conditions  to  produce  a  good  record- 
ed sound.  When  a  given  studio  finally  obtained  the 
necessary  equipment  for  a  good  pressing,  there  was 
the  problem  of  a  shortage  of  capable  engineers 
facing  the  recording  company. 


The  scene  has  changed  however,  and  now  com- 
panies are  producing  a  product  comparable  to  the 
foreign  market.  For  instance,  Revoluation  records 
in  Toronto  produced.  When  I  Die  by  the  Mother- 
lode.  The  cut  was  of  such  high  quality  that  the 
U.S.  rights  were  bought,  unchanged,  by  Budak  records. 
(Budak  has  a  national  hit  making  average  higher 
than   most  other  companies  -  a  phenomenal  45%) 


Unfortunately  Revoluation  records  appears  to  be 
disintegrating.  A  series  of  internal  disputes  about  the 
way  the  company  Is  run  make  it  almost  certain 
that  the  backer  will  split  with  the  producer. 

Should  this  happen  it  seems  to  me  that  Revolu- 
tion will  have  blown  the  chance  of  becoming  the 
keystone  to  a  genuinely  Canadian  recording  industry. 


What  is  most  important,  however,  is  that  Canadian 
record  companies  have  demonstrated  that  high-quality 
recordings  can  be  produced  here.  So  too,  Canadian 
groups  like  Lighthouse  and  Motherlode  have  shown 
that  Canadian  groups  can  write,  record  and  perform 
their  own  material  and  come  up  with  something  first- 
rate. 


In  the  past  many  groups  have  made  it  simply  by 
going  south  to  the  bigger  market,  though  some 
have  maintained  a  base  in  Canad. 

Such  groups  include  Steppenwolf,  The  Band,  Rhi- 
nocerus,  Merryweather,  The  Guess  Who,  The  Paupers, 
and  the  Mandala.  In  some  cases  these  groups  are 
only  partially  made  up  of  Canadians.  It  is  worth 
considering  however,  that  these  groups  for  the  most 
part  made  It  here  as  preparation  for  making  it 
elsewhere. 


The  giant  American,  syndicate-owned,  recording 
companies  are  now  confronted  by  an  unusual  situa- 
tion (unusual  for  them).  Either  they  allow  the  smaller 
Canadian  companies  to  grow  to  the  point  that  they 
become  competitive  on  a  large  scale,  or  they  do 
them  a  '*favour"  by  buying  out  the  U.S.  rights  on 
their  records  (sound  familiar?). 

Given  these  conditions,  it  seems  likely  that  in  the 
near  future  we  will  see  a  large  number  of  Canadian 
groups  appearing  on  national  and  international  labels 
and  receiving  the  recognition  they  deserve  and  need. 

It's  about  time. 
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commercial  monster  on  the  loose? 


Yes  a  monster's  on  the  loose 

It's  put  our  heads  into  a  noose 

And  just  sits  there  watching. 

American  where  are  you  now 

Don't  you  care  about  your  sons  and  daughters 

Don't  you  know  we  need  you  now 

We  can't  fight  alone  against  the  monster. 

John  Kay,  Steppenwolf. 


Although  it  has  been  only  one  month  since  Step- 
penwolf's  concert  at  the  Civic  Centre,  the  effect 
of  their  show,  still  remains.  Many  still  wonder  why 
an  estimated  12,000  people  jammed  the  Civic  Centre 
to  see  them.  Rock  groups  normally  do  not  attract 
that  many  people  in  Ottawa. 

Others  still  argue  over  the  group's  performance. 
Some  left  the  show  satisfied  in  seeing  their  rock 
heros,  while  others  were  disappointed  stating  the 
group  merely  played  near  perfect  copies  of  their 
recorded  hits.  "The  show  was  plastic,"  was  one 
comment. 

Many  didn't  even  care.  They  came  for  the  event 

 to  see  their  friends  and  turn  on  with  drugs. 

But  one  fact  remains,  Steppenwolf  received  $18,000 
for  their  trouble. 

At  their  performance,  Steppenwolf  played  "Mons- 
ter" the  title  song  from  their  latest  album  of  the 
same  name.  The  album,  according  to  songwriter 
and  lead  singer  John  Kay,  is  a  political-social- 
concept  album. 

Reaction  to  the  album  so  far  has  been  mixed. 
Some  critics  have  labelled  it  a  pretentious  revolu- 


tionary rock  album  with  psuedo- political  lyrics. 
Others  have  complained  that  the  heavy  political 
lyrics  get  in  the  way  of  Steppenwolf's  gutsy  blues 
style  of  music. 

But,  as  of  Feb.  14,  the  album  is  number  3  on 
the  best  sellers  list  and  the  title  song  is  cur- 
rently number  2  in  the  top  40. 

A  typical  reaction  to  the  album  was  expressed 
by  Georgia  Straight  in  the  Jan.  7  edition. 

"If  there  is  any  message  in  this  album,  it  hasn't 
anything  to  do  with  "the  American  monster",  except 
in  the  sense  that  protest  and  revolution  have  become 
big  business.  The  victims  of  this  album  won't  be 
the  American  military  political -industrial  complex, 
but  the  kids  who  will  pay  to  get  an  album  which  they 
think  has  "revolutionary"  import  but  which  however 
collapses  in  an  inexplicit  and  vague  attempt  at  com- 
bining revolution  with  commercialism." 

However  John  Kay  tells  a  different  story. 

"There  are  two  divisions  in  song  writing  now. 
The  first  includes  the  ones  who  are  in  the  business 
purely  for  profit.  They  don't  care  what  their  stuff 
sounds  like  as  long  as  it  sells.  Then  there  is  the 
other  side  in  which  songwriters  really  get  involved 
with  their  lyrics.  When  you  get  so  involved  it  becomes 
pure  honesty.  You  have  to  be  involved  and  honest 
when  you  perform  too.  As  long  as  I  can  be  honest 
with  what  I'm  doing  then  I  can  continue  to  grow 
creatively  and  Steppenwolf  can  grow  musically." 

Steppenwolf  was  originally  a  Canadian  group  cal- 
led Sparrow  which  left  Toronto  and  went  to  the  U.S. 
to  seek  fame  and  fortune. 


After  successful  appearances  at  Arthur's,  anight- 
club  in  New  York,  the  group  went  to  Los  Angeles 

where  they  played  at  the  Whiskey  a  Go  Go.  How- 
ever the  riots  on  Sunset  Strip  forced  them  to  move 
to  San  Francisco.  They  performed  at  the  Avalone 
the  Matrix  and  Fillmore  Ballrooms  during  the  Haight- 
Ashbury  days.  But  financial  problems  and  an  argu- 
ment with  their  record  company  caused  the  group 
to  disband. 

Later  the  group  reformed  under  the  name  of 
Steppenwolf  with  four  original  members  and  in  early 
January  1968  their  first  album,  "Steppenwolf",  was 
released  which  included  their  biggest  hits  "Born 
To  Be  Wild"  and  "The  Pusher". 

Since  then  they  have  recorded  three  more  albums 
and  have  had  a  half  dozen  single  hits.  Two  albums 
of  early  Sparrow  and  Steppenwolf  have  been  re- 
leased and  have  become  successes. 

The  group  still  has  four  original  members:  Ger- 
man-born John  Kay  who  is  lead  singer  and  song- 
writer and  part-time  guitar  and  harmonica  player; 
Canadian-born  Goldie  McJohn  who  plays  organ;  Jerry 
Edmonston  also  Canadian  who  plays  drums;  and  a 
naturalized  Canadian  Nick  St.  Nicholas  who  plays 
bass  guitar.  The  fifth  member  is  American-bom 
lead  guitarist  Larry  Byrom. 

While  in  Ottawa  on  Jan.  17,  a  press  conference 
was  held  for  Steppenwolf  at  the  Ottawa  Interna- 
tional Airport  where  John  Kay  was  interviewed  by: 
Ann  Dempsey,  Ed  Kucerak  and  Lydia  Dotto. 
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interview  with 
john  kay 

AJX  -  Canadian  groups  are  becoming  more 
successful  in  the  States.  Do  you  think  there's  a 
reason  musically  behind  this?  And  are  groups  be- 
coming better  in  Canada? 

John'-  -  The  only  thing  I  remember  when  we  were 
based  in  the  Toronto  area  as  far  as  Ottawa,  there 
were  groups  in  that  stretch  which  were  as  good 
musically  as  the  ones  we  met  in  the  States.  Some 
of  them  ended  up  in  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears,  Rhino- 
ceros, Steppenwolf,  etc.  I  don't  really  know.  In  Toronto 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hawks.  They  got  the  whole  thing 
started  and  later  there  was  the  Beatle  influence.  I 
don't  think  there's  really  any  geographical  boundary 
that  determines  where  the  talent  stops.  You  have  a 
group  like  the  Shocking  Blue  from  Holland  who  have 
a  hit  record  out,  I  guess  musicmanship  is  going  up 
everywhere  because  leading  people  like  the  Cream, 
Hendrix,  etc,  have  set  a  certain  standard  that  every- 
body wants  to  come  up  to  eventually, 

A.D.  -  Do  you  see  touring  as  sort  of  educational 
experience  for  the  group? 

John  -  We  really  don't  tour  any  more  in  the 
United  States  since  April.  We  did  two  European 
tours  ,  They're  educational.  We  still  play  week- 
ends when  we  fly  out  of  L.A.  on  Friday.  They're 
all  kind  of  educational. 

AJJ.  -  Are  you  able  to  break  away  from  your 
actual  stage  performance  and  able  to  communicate 
with  the  audience? 

John.  -  Depends;,  Whatever  comes  at  you  from 
down  there,  that's  how  we  respond.  When  they  don't 
respond  and  we're  not  able  to  see  them  we  don't 
know  whether  they  care  about  that  end  of  it  or  they 
rather  have  you  play  all  of  your  songs  and  go.  It 
varies,  depending  upon  the  place.  If  there's  some 
kind  of  response,  the  audience  just  gets  that  much 
more  from  us.  Because  it  makes  us  more  comfort- 
able and  relaxed  and  we  get  into  things  such  as 
improvisational  things  that  we  wouldn't  normally 
play.  You  know  because  we're  just  looser.  So  each 
performance  varies  according  to  the  amount  of 
communication  between  songs  depending  on  how  the 
audience  reacts. 

A.D.  -  What  pop  festivals  have  you  performed 
at  recently? 

John.  -  Just  about  all  of  the  bad  ones.  We  did 
the  Newport  '69,  Newport  '68,  Miami  Pop  Festival 
of  years  back,  and  the  Toronto  one.  That  was  a 
bummer.  We  were  the  last  ones  on  and  it  was 
raining  and  I  got  electrocuted  every  five  seconds, 

AJX,  -  Would  you  consider  the  pop  festivals  non- 
political? 

John,  -  Well,  if  they  ever  became  political,  they 
would  be  political  because  of  the  people  there  not 
because  of  the  promoter's  attitude.  Most  promoters 
with  the  exception  of  the  guys  at  Woodstock  and 
Montery  people,  basically  want  to  make  money. 
They  don't  really  care  whether  it  gets  to  be  a 
great  big  political  gathering  of  various  ideas. 

AJJ.  -  Do  you  think  the  peace  movement  of 
foe  Lennons  will  be  successful  and  do  you  think 
rock  groups  should  be  more  involved  in  this  sort 
of  movement? 

John  -  It  depends  on  whether  they  believe  in  the 
Peace  movement  and  how  strongly  they  believe  in 
it.  It's  every  human  being's  responsibility  to  involve 
bimself  with  things  that  are  social,  political,  etc. 
1  think  Lennon  is  doing  the  right  thing.  Whether 
he's  successful  isn't  the  point  is  it?  The  point  is 
vou  got  to  keep  trying  as  long  as  there  is  time. 
Secondly  I  think  he's  got  a  lot  of  influence  over 
young  kids.  So  if  the  kids  can  rally  around  some- 
one who  stands  for  a  certain  cause,  I  think  that's 
healthy  definitely, 

EJC.  -  Of  the  five  albums  you've  recorded  in- 
cluding early  Steppenwolf  which  one  is  your  favorite? 

John  -  I  like  them  all  for  different  things,  Usual- 
'y  the  most  recent  is  your  favorite  because  it's 
the  freshest  and  it's  a  step  further. 


E.K.  -  While  recording  an  album,  how  much 
artistic  freedom  do  you  have? 

John  -  We  learned  from  our  mistakes  when  we 
were  in  the  Sparrow.  There's  absolutely  no  con- 
nection between  us  and  anyone  else.  The  only  other 
person  working  with  us  is  Gabriel  Mekler,  our  pro- 
ducer. He's  like  a  sixth  member  and  he's  a  musician 
himself  and  he's  with  us  from  the  beginning.  We  make 
the  records  and  give  them  to  Dunhill  and  they  re- 
lease them. 

E.K.  -  You  called  your  last  album  a  concept 
album  -  a  political -social  album.  Do  you  plan  to 
continue  recording  this  type  of  album  or  was  this 
just  an  experiment? 

John  -  Well  the  concept  album  is  definitely 
the  way  it's  going  to  go  simply  because  of  things 
like  Hair  and  the  advent  of  the  video-tape  stuff 
Eventually  the  home  entertainment  unit  is  going 
to  be  these  cartridges  that  you'll  pop  in  the  side 
of  your  TV  set.  So  if  The  Who  had  recorded  Tommy 
three  years  from  now  or  Hair  would  have  been 
staged  three  years  now,  you  would  buy  the  cart- 
ridge and  then  see  them  together  with  the  music 
on  your  set.  So  that  in  itself  necessitates  it  to  be  like 
a  musical  in  terms  of  songs,  themes  and  instru- 
mental bridges.  As  for  the  political  thing,  we  had 
to  get  that  out  of  our  systems  and  I'm  sure  there 
will  be  more  songs  that  have  political  content  but 
I  think  it  will  be  more  like  our  first  three  albums. 

E.K.  -  Some  people  have  said  that  your  Monster 
album  is  one  of  despair  and  lack  of  hope, 

John  -  That's  a  matter  of  interpretation.  I  didn't 
see  it  that  way  at  all.  First  of  all  the  intention  was 
to  show  both  sides.  I  tried  to  write  the  lyrics  with 
as  much  insight  and  understanding  as  possible, 
because  just  to  knock  the  other  side  or  the  estab- 
lishment doesn't  accomplish  much  of  anything.  Ob- 
viously we  needed  a  combination  of  all  the  people's 
experiences  and  they  need  our  enthuslasmand  energy. 


So  this  kind  of  'we're  right,  they're  wrong',  this  kind 
of  rubbish  isn't  really  where  it's  at.  It  just  infuriates 
people  and  sets  them  against  each  other.  The  ideal 
is  to  a  certain  degree  realistically  reconstruct 
how  we  got  from  point  A  to  point  B  and  to  understand 
why  certain  existing  conditions  bother  ut>  so  much. 
There's  a  reason  for  their  existing  and  there's 
usually  a  chain  of  historical  events  that  led  up  to 
something  like  racism  or  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.S.  in  Asia  etc.  The  idea  is,  if  you  just  confront 
things  you  don't  understand,  obviously  you're  con- 
fused -  you  don't  know  how  you  got  there  into  that 
mess.  But  if  you  understand  it  to  a  certain  degree 
you  can  see  certain  areas  that  cause  it  to  be  like 
that  and  you  can  start  something  against  some  of 
the  causes. 

E.K.  -  Are  things  going  to  get  worse  in  the 
States? 

John  -  Well  for  a  while  it  really  looked  horrible 
and  I'm  sure  there's  going  to  be  a  lot  more  prob- 
lems before  it  gets  any  better.  Also,  Nixon's  policy 
is  to  use  these  pressure  valves,  these  half-way 
measures  like  the  laundry  draft,  bringing  people 
back  from  Vietnam,  the  anti-chemical  warfare  trip, 
the  Helsinki  talks  --  all  those  things,.  I  think  it  has 
a  tendency  to  relax  some  people  in  the  middle, 
who  might  have  been  thinking  of  participating  in  de- 
monstrations. Some  things  have  beer,  done,  maybe 
not  as  fast  as  everybody  woirid  like  them  to.  The 
moratorium  before  Christmas  was  one  of  the  few 
times  when  the  American  middle  class  people  were 
out  in  the  streets.  It  was  that  kind  of  participation, 
I  think,  that  probably  forced  Nixon  to  react  with 
some  sort  of  policy  or  viewpoint  which  took  off 
som  e  of  the  pressure  even  though  they  were  half- 
way measures. 

E.K..  -  Vou  have  claimed  to  be  an  international 
citizen.  You  came  from  Europe,  moved  to  Canada 
and  then  to  the  States.  Do  you  think  this  type  of 
background  has  given  more  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  the  States  which  helped  you  in  song  writing? 

John  -  Yes  as  well  as  my  background  and  the 
fact  that  I  have  always  dug  history.  I  went  through 
the  historical  instruction  thing  in  Germany,  Canada 
and  the  States  and  somehow  they  all  wind  up  winning 
the  war  at  the  end  of  the  book.  And  this  kind  of  gives 
me  an  understanding  of  how  things  are  -  distorted, 
stretched,  made  to  fit,  you  know,  motions  of  national 
honour  and  that  sort  of  thing. 


When  I  came  to  the  States  I  was  under  certain 
illusions  about  the  place.  It  was  supposedly  great  and 
tolerant  of  all  these  things.  And  there  was  a  great 
amount  of  disappointment,  but  nevertheless  thepositive 
things  still  outweighed  the  negative  things  in  terms 
of,  you  know,  it  makes  it  worth  saving  -  that  whole 
thing  that's  going  on  down  in  the  States.  And  it's 
probably  my  favorite  country  not  because  I'm  living 
there  now,  but  because  of  certain  values  and  things 
that  are  built  into  the  constitution  and  certain  geo- 
graphical, physical  things  that  I  likeabout  the  country. 
And  the  fact  that  it's  one  of  the  youngest  and  most 
recent  attempts  by  humanity  to  try  to  find  this 
formula  for  co-existence.  So  if  it  isn't  going  to  work, 
if  they  manage  to  destroy  themselves,  it's  going 
to  be  a  loss  to  everybody  not  just  the  Americans. 

E.K.  -  In  other  words  you  really  don't  have  any 
more  ambition  of  coming  back  up  to  Canada? 

John  -  Well  I  may  some  day.  I  can't  predict 
what  I  will  feel  like  doing  five  years  from  now. 
I  didn  t  know  that  I  would  be  going  to  the  states 
10  years  ago. 

L.D.  -  Anthropologists  will  probably  be  looking 
at  things  like  your  Monster  album  as  an  indication 
of  what  society  is  today.  I  think  today  we  live  in  an 
age  of  instant  historians.  Do  you  think  modern  groups 
getting  into  so  much  social  political  comments  as 
they  are,  are  such  social  historians  and  do  you  as  a 
group  feel  any  responsibility  towards  this  type  of 
thing? 

John  '  Well,  yes.  I  think  that  things  that  relate 
to  current  events  are  usually  out  of  date  a  year  from 
now  unless  they  treat  a  general  kind  of  symptom 
which  weaves  it's  way  thoughout  history  -  such  as 
prejudice.  There  are  two  points.  One  of  them  being 
I  think  it's  everybody's  responsibility  to  speak  out 
against  things  that  they  think  are  wrong.  It's  every- 
body's right  and  it  should  be  everybody's  duty  because 
this  silent  majority  kind  of  thing  is  what  got  us  Into 
a  lot  of  trouble,  -  Where  other  people  are  supposedly 
talking  on  behalf  of  millions  of  people.  Secondly, 
we  are  not  in  the  fore-front,  telling  kids  something 
new.  What  we  know  they  know,  -  they  may  formulize 
it  differently,  maybe  a  littie  more  confused.  But, 
we  reflect,  at  best,  what  their  basic  philosophy 
and  ideas  concerning  political  and  social  things  is 
already. 

L.D.  -  What  specifically  impelled  you  to  write 
the  song  Monster? 

John  -  The  first  three  albums  were  a  collection 
of  songs  topical  and  non  -topical  and  I  always  wanted 
one  daytoputout  something  which  amounted  to  Monster. 

L.D.  -  In  relation  to  what's  going  on  in  the  States 
such  as  the  moratorium  and  Vietnam,  where  do  you 
stand  on  that? 

John  -  Well  we're  doing  five  free  concerts  for  the 
moratorium.  So  we  stand  with  them  on  that. 

L.D.  -  In  regards  to  the  American  spaceprogram. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  criticism  on  this  in  reference 
to  solving  the  problems  on  earth.  It  was  tagged  by 
Time  magazine  as  the  triumph  of  middle  America,  I 
would  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  that, 

John  "  The  space  program  cost  money  and  a  lot  of 
it.  But  in  comparison  to  what  is  happening  in  Vietnam 
it's  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  The  space  program  does 
manage  to  give  a  shot  in  the  arm  to  those  people 
who  are  in  the  middle  class.  They  would  like  to  hear 
something  good  for  a  change  about  America,  They 
would  like  to  see  something  positive  happen.  And  if 
people  are  going  to  start  hollering  that  the  money 
for  the  space  program  should  be  spent  on  Internal 
problems,  then  they  should  stick  to  Vietnam  because 
thati's  really  costing  us  money. 
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brian,  computer  mind  of  rock, 
is  also  a  freaky  friendly  guy 


Anyone  who  has'  bought  a  record  at  the  Treble 
Clef  on  the  Mall  will  probably  remembeY  seeing  one 
person  in  particular.  He  will  remember  seeing  a 
large,  oversized,  long  haired  and  bearded  guy  dressed 
in  hip  clothes  who  walks  around  as  though  he  runs 

^HsStname  is  Brian  Murphy,  and  in  fact  he  is  the 
manager  of  the  record  department. 

"1  dig  looking  like  this",  said  Brian.  It  s  my 
compensation  for  being  a  fat  kid."  ,    .  . 

"Any  way,"  he  continued.  "I'm  making  a  stand  for 
my  type  of  life  style,  I  believe  in  freedom,  in  free- 
dom'of  attitude  and  dress.  By  showing  the  way  I 
handle  myself  in  a  positive  way,  I  can  point  out  to 
people  the  good  things  about  the  freak  woHd._ 

Another  important  part  of  Brian's  life  style  is 
music.  If  you  have  ever  spent  any  time  at  the 
Treble  Clef,  there  is  one  thing  that  you  will  notice 
Brian  is  always  talking  about  records  and  music. 
Local  musicians  and  friends  come  into  the  store  and 
rap  with  him.  Customers  ask  him  for  advice  about 
the  latest  records  from  Elektra,  or  the  newest  group 
at  Atlantic.  And  they  respect  his  advice. 

When  Globe  and  Mail  pop  writer  Richie  Yorke  was 
preparing  an  article  on  the  Canadian  music  scene, 
he  called  Brian  for  his  advice  and  comments. 

"Basically  what  I  am  is  a  talking  and  walking  record 
computer."  "I  just  have  this  fantastic  memory  for 
minute  details  and  numbers,  I  can  tell  a  name  of  an 
album  by  the  colour  on  its  side  edge." 

But  music  for  Brian  is  more  than  a  job  or  having 
a  good  memory,  it  has  become  a  major  part  of  his 
life. 

Besides  his  job,  Brian  has  his  own  weekly  underground 
show  every  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  10  and  12  p.m. 
on  CKBY-FM. 

"Anyone  who  listens  to  my  showfor  background  music 
is  crazy,"  "What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  people 
to  turn  their  radio  on  and  relax." 

The  type  of  music  Brian  plays  is  foreground  music 
a  combination  of  the  emotional,  physical  andtheintel- 
lectural. 

Brian  likes  to  call  the  music  on  his  show  contem- 
porary music.  If  labels  have  to  be  put  on  the  music, 
rock,  jazz,  blues,  folk.  soul,  and  electronic  or  a 


fusion  of  them  would  be  appropriate.  It  is  definitely 
not  top  forth  commercial  music. 

Part  of  Brian's  basic  philosophy  and  that  of  his 
show  is  that  there  is  a  lot  of  good  music  available 
and  people  owe  it  to  themselves  to  listen.  And  to 
Brian,  music  comes  first  on  his  show. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  known  as  the  Brian  Murphy 
Show".  "I  want  to  be  known  just  as  the  guy  who 
plays  the  records." 

Playing  records  is  what  Brian  has  been  doing  for 
much  of  his  28  years.  Before  he  had  his  own  show, 
Brian  used  to  be  on  CFRA's  final  hour  with  Al 
Pasal.  Last  June,  however,  his  show  was  cancelled 
when  program  directors  decided  the  show  was  too 
far  out. 

Two  years  ago,  Brian  did  the  original  programming 
for  CKPM's  weekend  underground  show.  He  prepared 
the  first  18  hours  of  tape  for  the  show. 

Seven  and  a  half  years  at  the  Treble  Clef  have 
exposed  Brian  to  many  and  musical  experiences.  Of 
all  the  musicians  he  has  met,  Frank  Zappa  of  the 
Mothers  of  Invention  has  been  the  most  impressive. 

"He  is  an  excellent  musician  and  doesn't  pull  any 
punches." 

Although  still  a  jazz  fan,  Brian  thinks  the  newness 
and  freshness  that  used  to  be  in  jazz  is  gone.  Ac- 
cording to  Brian  some  musicians  are  turning  to  rock 
because  it  is  financially  rewarding  and  musicallysat- 
isfying. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Ottawa  music  scene  Brian 
thinks  one  of  the  major  problems  is  that  kids  don't  go 
to  concerts  or  dances  to  hear  the  bands.  They  go 
to  them  because  they  are  social  events  -  a  place  to 
be. 

At  present  there  are  only,  three  local  groups  which 
impress  Brian  -  The  Five  Electrical  Band  for  their 
professional  and  entertaining  music,  the  MRQ  for 
their  musical  depth  and  the  Playdates;  for  their  habit 
of  jamming  with  other  groups. 

As  for  the  future  plans,  Brian  is  not  sure.  He 
does  not  want  to  remain  in  the  retail  business  or 
become  a  regular  D.J.  But  one  thing  he  does  know, 
he  will  continue  to  play  records  and  listen  to  music. 

The  next  time  you're  buying  a  record  at  the  Treble 
Clef  or  just  want  to  rap  about  music  say  hello  to 
Brian.  He  cares. 


with  opus  a  gonner, 

only  three  clubs  remain 


Organizing  and  operating  a  music  club  in  a  city 
such  as  Ottawa  proves  to  be  no  easy  task.  It  is  so 
difficult,  in  fact,  that  Ottawa  has  been  supporting 
and/or  not  supporting,  only  two  true  clubs,  Le  Hibou 
on  Sussex  and  Opus  Coffeehouse  on  Laurier,  of  which 
the  latter  was  recently  closed  down, 

A  music  club  is  an  art  in  itself.  Generally  the 
manner  in  which  the  club  is  handled  reflects  the 
quality  of  the  club's  entertainment.  As  the  club  is 
operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  a  certain 
responsibility  to  its  patrons  is  necessitated.  John 
Rousseau,  who  manages  Le  Hibou  quoted  this  re- 
sponsibility lo  be  "to  provide  good  music".  Les 
Tibbo,  manager  of  the  defunct  Opus  defined  Opus' 
responsibility  as,  "to  provide  a  reasonable  place 
to  go,  at  a  reasonable  price,  with  entertainment 
that  as  good  as  the  price  is." 

Le  Hibou  without  a  doubt  fulfills  its  responsibility. 
The  cramped  quarters,  floor  space  plugged  with 
chairs  on  weekends,  combined  with  subdued,  pale 
lighting  arrangements  and  generally  friendly  faces, 
provide  a  mist  of  intimacy  for  talent  such  as  Van 
Morrison,  James  Cotten,  Spider  John  Koerner  and 
Willie  Murphy,  Eric  Andersen.  Tom  Rush  and  numer- 
ous others.  John  himself  determines  the  musicians 
that  appear  at  the  club.  But  this  fact  is  not  as  closed 
as  it  sounds  for  John  states  that  he  is  always  wil- 
ling to  listen  to  anybody  who  suggests  talent  for  Le 
Hibou.  If  the  suggestion  is  feasible,  John  would  act 
on  it.  Although  it  seems  that  to  date  John  needs  no 
help,  as  bands  scheduled  to  appear  include  Buddy 
Guy's  Blues  Band,  Larry  Coryell  and  Taj  Mahal. 

It's  an  important  fact  to  remember  that  Le  Hibou 
is  one  of  the  few  professional  music  clubs  around. 
Even  Montreal  no  longer  contains  a  professional, 
intimate,  concert  club  after  the  death  of  the  New 
Penelope  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  Perhaps  this  helps 
defend  Le  Hibou  against  the  one  serious  complaint 
often  directed  at  the  club,  that  of  its  cover  charge 
being  excessive.  John  explains  it  as  although  the 
customer  sees  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents,  which 
is  an  amount  occasionally  charged,  as  two-fifty, 
John  and  Le  Hibou  can  only  look  at  is  as  a  minute 
part  of  Le  Hibou's  total  expenses.  When  compared 
with  the  prices^charged  for  a  show  in  large  arenas, 
combined  with  'the  high  calibre  of  talent  presented 
at  Le  Hibou,  it  doesn't  seem  unreasonable. 

With  complaints  being  registered  over  admission 
prices,  it  raises  the  question  of  whether  people 
in  Ottawa  are  truly  appreciative  of  these  music 
clubs.  Gary  Kaiser,  advertising  manager  at  Opus, 

by  lee  shepherd 


answered  this  way.  "I  don't  think  they  knew  what 
we  were  doing.  I  think  the  people  just  thought  of 
it  as  another  commercial  venture." 

Certainly  financial  aspects  are  relevant,  for 
example  John  Rousseau  makes  his  living  from  running 
Le  Hibou.  But  people  don't  seem  to  realize  that  people 
such  as  John  and  Opus  owner  Jim  Legge  are  attempt- 
ing to  bring  tasteful  music  to  anyone  willing  to  listen. 
John  Rousseau  summed  it  up  by  saying  of  Le  Hibou. 
"'It's  not  a  freak  club,  it's  not  a  straight  club,  it's 
not  a  University  of  Ottawa  student  club.  It's  not  a 
Carleton  student  club.  It's  a  music  club." 

Opus  has  often  been  labelled  a  coffeehouse  which 
in  fact  was  true,  with  one  notable  exception.  Se- 
parating Opus  from  two  other  clubs  in  the  city.  The 
Wasteland  Coffeehouse  at  the  University  of  Ottawa 
and  Squid  Coffeehouse  on  Bronson,  is  the  fact  that 
at  Opus  customers  come  to  see  performers. 

The  Wasteland  and  Squid  are  coffeehouses  that 
draw  regular  patrons,  if  a  folksinger  appears  then 
it  adds  a  further  attraction  to  the  club.  For  people 
wishing  a  relaxing  atmosphere  without  a  heavy  cover 
charge  the  Wasteland  and  the  Squid  are  the  places 
to  go.  Opus  was  essentially  a  folk  club  in  that  most 
of  the  talent  appearing  was  of  folk  nature  and  music 
was  foremost. 

Elsewhere  in  the  vicinity  music  clubs  are  hard 
to  find.  If  one  is  looking  for  aplace  to  drink  to  music, 
the  Ottawa  House  features  a  group  as  does  Standishall 
over  in  Hull.  Both  these  places  however  are  essential- 
ly drinking  establishments  with  the  musiconly  intended 
to  entice  customers  and  once  in  to  have  a  relatively 
pleasant  time. 

Le  Club  Sandwich  on  Bank  street  caters  to  the  dance 
throngs  and  doesn't  feature  live  groups,  therefore 
hardly  rating  the  status  of  a  music  club. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  problem  confronting  music 
clubs  in  Ottawa  is  a  combination  of  cooperation  by 
people  and  finance.  Clubs  live  in  a  constant  limbo 
where  a  couple  of  weeks  of  poor  turnouts  audience 
wise  can.  spell  disaster.  Le  Hibou  is  the  exception 
for  their  performers  are  usually  of  such  a  high 
standing  that  there's  virtually  no  danger  of  an  entire 
washout.  Opus  however,  had  to  show  profit  to  con- 
tinue. The  Wasteland  seems  in  no  danger  due  to 
its  affiliation  with  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

Interest  by  the  people  in  anything  other  than 
firmly  established  so-called  supergroups  seems  re- 
markably low. 

It's  all  such  a  shame  when  music  clubs  have  to 
fight  to  get  people  to  hear  what  they  eventually  dig 
when  they  finally  hear  it.  Sigh 


long  as  rock  music  has  existed, 
,re  have  been  magazines  which 
iq  attempted  to  cover  the  scene, 
the  past,  these  magazines  have 
,n  full  of  drive  and  nonsense 
jcles  on  the  pop  stars.  Most 
these  magazines  were  aimed  at 
nage  girls  with  such  names  as 
een  Set"  and  "Sixteen",  They 
ded  to  be  full  of  pixs  of  all 
rock  stars. 

at  as  rock  music  matured  and 
■ame  a  more  serious  music 
m,  the  quality  of  these  maga- 
eS  improved.  They  began  to 
k  at  rock  music  as  a  serious 

form.  One  of  the  first  to  treat 
;ic  in  a  serious  manner  was 

now  defunct  Crawwdaddy  Ma- 
ine. 

>day  there  are  several  good 
k  magazines  which  deal  with 
k  in  an  intelligent  manner. 
i  one  who  likes  rock  and  wants 
know  more  about  the  subject, 
uld  investigate  one  of  the  fol- 
ing  magazines,  if  not  subscribe 
me. 


gimme  shelter's  review  of  p 


1.  ROLLING  STONE.  This  maga- 
zine has  been  labelled  the  world's 
most  authoritative  magazine  on 
rock  music.  In  many  ways,  it  lives 
up  to  this  claim.  Its  articles  and 
interviews  on  the  rock  music  scene 
are  tops  in  their  field.  In  addition, 
the  magazine  surveys  the  whole 
lite  style  behind  rock  music  A 
recent  issue  devoted  itself  almost 
entirely  to  Polling  Stones'  con- 
cert at  Altamont,  Calif,  at  which 
pop  festivals'  first  murder  took 
place.  Besides  its  excellent  re- 
views of  records,  the  magazine  has 
excellent  reviews  of  books  and 
movies.  26  issues  for  $8.  Boiling 
Stones,  746  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94103. 

2.  FUSION.  This  one  is  another 
Rolling  Stone  typeof  magazine  with 
many  informative  articles  such  as 
the  one  on  the  death  of  the  Boston 
Sound  and  the  one  on  its  year- 
end  review  on  rock  music  for 
the  last  ten  years.  26  issues  for 
$5.50  (Canadian  subscription  rate.) 
Fusion,  909  Beacon  St.,  Boston, 
Mass.  02215. 
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3.  CREAM  Again,  this  one  is  an- 
other Rolling  type  of  magazine.  It 
doesn't  however  live  up  to  Roll- 
ing Stone's  journalistic  standards. 
There  are  some  good  articles  on 
groups  such  as  Grand  Funk  Rail- 
way, The  Stooges  and  Joe  Cocker. 
24  issues  for  $5.  Creem  Magazine, 
3729  Cass  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan. 48201. 

4.  CIRCUS.  At  fust  glance  Cir- 
cus looks  like  another  slick  teen- 
ie  bopper  magazine.  It  does  have 
a  lot  of  pixs  of  rock  stars  - 
many  in  color.  But  it  also  has 
some  excellent  articles  on  new 
record  releases,  musical  back- 
grounds of  various  artists,  and  in- 
depth  interviews.  12  issues  for 
$5.  Circus  Magazine  Box  4552, 
Grand  Central  Station.  NY.  NY. 
10017. 

5.  HIT  PARADER.Formanyyears 
this  magazine  was  concerned  with 
only  publishing  the  words  to  the 
hit  songs  from  the  top  40.  In  ad- 
dition, it  contained  dozens  of  pixs 
of  rock  stars.  In  the  last  year, 
however,  it  has  taken  a  more 
serious  and  mature  attitude  to- 
wards rock  music.  The  words  to 
the  songs  are  still  there  but  so 
are  features  on  such  people  as 
Ian  Anderson  of  Jethro  Tull,  John 
Mayall  and  Taj  Mahal. 

12  issues  for  $4.  for  Canadian  - 
add  25%.  Hit  Parader,  Dept.  HP70. 
Charlton  Building,  Derby,  Conn. 
06418. 

6.  JAZZ  &  POP.  Anyone  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  contemporary 
music  scene,  should  be  reading 
this  magazine.  As  its  name  in- 
dicates it  has  a  little  of  every- 
thing. Besides  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles on  jazz,  features  on  rock, 
blues,  and  folk  find  their  way  into 
the  magazine.  Its  record  reviews 
on  all  four  music  categories  are 
tops.  12  issues  for  $6.  Jazz  & 
Pop,  1841  Broadway,  NY,  NY. 
10023. 

7.  DOWN  BEAT.  This  magazine  is 
best  known  as  the  bible  of  the 
jazz  buff.  Published  bi-monthly 
since  1934,  it  is  a  great  maga- 
zine treating  jazz  in  an  intelli- 
gent way.  Its  excellent  record 
reviews  now  contain  reviews  on 
some  of  the  better  rock  records. 
Down  Beat,  222  West  Adams  St., 
Chicago,  HI.  60606. 


op  magazines 
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8.  CODA.  Although  not  a  maga- 
zine dealing  with  rock,  it  is  Can- 
ada's only  jazz  magazine.  However 
it  does  have  articles  on  the  blues 
which  can  be  of  interest  to  rock 
fans.  12  issues  for  $6.  c/o  John 
Norris,  Box  87,  Station  J,  To- 
ronto 6,  Ont. 

9.  POPPIN.  This  Vancouver  based 
magazine  claims  to  be  Canada's 
answer  to  the  rock  culture  mag- 
azine. In  many  ways  it  lives  up 
to  this  claim  with  some  excel- 
lent articles  on  the  Canadian  scene 
in  terms  of  groups  and  music. 
But  one  wonders  about  all  the 
magazine's  articles  on  American 
music.  Poppin  Magazine.  Box  3273, 
Vancouver  3,  B.C.  12  issues  for 
$5. 

10.  Tribal  Village.  Although  this 
paper  claims  to  an  underground 
rag,  most  of  its  pages  cover  the 
music  scene.  Most  of  it's  on  the 
local  scene  in  Toronto  and  visit- 
ing record  acts.  Tribal  Village, 
Box  5699,  Stn.  A,  Toronto.  26 
issues  for  $5. 

11.  RPM  WEEKLY.  This  Canadian 
music  magazine  looks  at  Canadian 
music  basically  from  the  business 


angle.  It  contains  in  each  edition 
a  list  of  top  Canadian  records 
along  with  the  top  selling  albums 
in  Canada.  The  magazine  is  con- 
cerned with  supporting  the  Ca- 
nadian music  industry.  Any  one 
interested  in  Canadian  music 
should  give  this  magazine  a  look. 
Although  one  wonders  why  the 
magazine  makes  very  little  men- 
tion of  the  French  Canadian  mu- 
sic scene.  RPM  Weekly,  52  issues 
for  §10.  1560  Bayview  Ave.,  To- 
ronto 17,  Ont. 

12.  Cash  Box  and  Billboard.  These 
two  magazines  are  concerned  with 
the  music  business  from  the  Amer- 
ican point  of  view.  Again  they  list 
the  top  selling  100  albums  and 
the  top  singles. 

13.  MELODY  MAKER  and  DISC 
&  MUSIC  ECHO.  Both  these  mag- 
azines come  from  Britain  and  con- 
cern themselves  with  British 
music  scene.  They  contain  some 
good  articles  on  British  groups. 
So  if  your  curious  and  have  20 
cents  to  spare,  pick  up  a  copy 
at  The  Havana  Smoke  Shop  at 
367  Bank. 


gimme  shelter  picks  rock  albums 
tfhere  its  been  and  where  it's  going 

(with  a  little  help  from  Brian  Murphy) 


PHE  BEATLES.  This  is  the 
Jp  that  started  the  whole  rock 
!e  and  have  continually  kept  it 
ig.  Almost  any  of  their  albums 
important  to  a  rock  collection 
ever  Sgt  Peppers,  Abbey  Road, 
olver  and  Rubber  Soul  are 
ts. 

'HE  ROLLING  STONES.  This 
'P  is  the  greatest  rock  and  roll 
'  in  the  world.  It's  import- 
to  have  Beggars  Banquet  and 

It  Bleed  plus  their  Big  Hits 
ms  volumes  I  &  II.  These 
Irds  clearly  indicate  where  the 
es  have  been,  where  they're 
!d  where  they're  going. 
■OTHERS  OF  INVENTION.  - 
e  Only  In  It  For  The  Money  - 
Probably  everything  else  by 
>a  and  the  Mothers.  Somebody 

said  The  Beatles  understand 
forgive.  Frank  Zappa  under- 
and  refuses  to  forgive.  The 

I  original  and  insane  band  in 
irn  music  which  is  probably 
[hey  broke  up. 

uFFALO  SPRINGFIELD.  - 
"°  Springfield  Again  -  Prob- 
the  best  album  by  the  group 

II  broke  up  because  of  too 
1  talent  and  bad  management. 

brought  the  fresh  country 
>  rock. 

HE  BYRDS.  -  Greatest  Hits 
leY  are  the  first  and  oldest 
Jolk  rock  group.  Roger  Mc- 


Guinn  still  continues  to  turn  out 
good  clean  involved  music. 

6.  CREEDENCE  CLEARWATER 
Willie  and  The  Poor  Boys  - 

One  of  the  few  groups  (with  the 
Beatles)  whose  music  can  be  ap- 
preciated on  many  levels  i.e.  teen- 
ie  bopper,  dancer,  rock  fan,  blues 
freak,  and  jazz  fan.  Also  one  of 
the  few  groups  that  can  constant- 
ly turn  great  single  hits.  Also 
albums  Bayou  Country  and  Green 
River  contains  single  Lodi  which 
best  describes  the  struggle  by 
rock  groups  on  their  road  to  suc- 
cess. 

7.  LOVING  SPOONFUL  -  Best  of 

-  Volumes  I  &  II  -  This  is  the 
original  good  time  rock  band.  They 
wrote  "Do  You  Believe  In  Magic" 

-  the  definitive  explanation  of  why 
rock  is  for  the  young  On  spirit). 

8.  BOB  DYLAN  -  Highway  61  Re- 
visited -  Along  with  Sgt  Peppers, 
these  two  albums  are  two  major 
milestones  in  contemporary  mu- 
sic. Both  pointed  the  way  to  ly- 
rics that  say  something.  The  al- 
bum include  the  famous  "Like  a 
Rolling  Stone",  "Dessolation 
Row"  and  "A  Ballad  of  a  Thin 
Man".  The  second  important  Dy- 
lan album  is  Nashville  Skyline. 
In  this  album  Dylan  threw  all  his 
superfluous  images  into  the  clean 
country  air  and  explains  how  it 
felt  to  love  life  and  women.  Also 


Bringing  it  All  Back  Home,  Blonde 
On  Blonde,  John  Wesley  Harding. 

9.  DONOVAN  -  Sunshine  Super- 
man and  Mellow  Yellow.  Two  al- 
bums that  show  his  love  for  music 
in  its  many  different  forms  . 
Both  albums  are  examples  of 
beauty,  delicacy  and  peace. 

10.  THE  WHO  -  Tommy  -  It  is 
the  first  rock  opera,  although  not 
perfect.  It  is  also  the  best  sum- 
mation of  The  Who's  music. 

11.  JEFFERSON  AIRPLANE.  - 
Surrealistic  Pillow.  Others  have 
favorite  Airplane  albums  such  as 
Volunteers  and  After  Bathing  At 
Baxters  but  Pillow  shows  the  hard 
driving  and  lyrical  side  of  San 
Francisco's  best  band. 

12.  The  Band  -  Music  From  Big 
Pink  and  The  Band.  This  group 
shows  its  absolute  closeness  to 
its  roots  -  a  synthesis  of  the 
country,  soul  and  Dylan. 

13.  Jimi  Hendrix  -  Electric  Lady- 
land  -  This  album  took  HendrL-c 
to  his  extreme.  He  will  probably 
never  match  his  guitar  perform- 
ance as  seen  on  this  album. 

14.  BLOOD,  SWEAT  &  TEARS  - 
Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears  -  The  first 
album  to  turn  jazz  fans  to  rock. 
Extremely  well  played  and  pro- 
duced album.  Use  of  the  brass  and 
big  band  concept  which  is  now 
being  used  in  rock. 


pascal's  pick 

(NOT  IN  ORDER  OF  PREFERENCE) 

1.  Hair  -  it  has  influenced  so  much* 

2.  Blood,  Sweat  and  Tears  -  because  of  lead  singer 
David  Clayton  Thomas,  and  because  since  their  pro- 
ducer (Jim  Garcia)  left  Columbia,  they  may  never 
make  an  album  like  that. 

3.  Sergeant  Pepper  -  started  a  whole  new  thing  in 
music,  and  got  everybody  interested  in  studio 
production  techniques. 

4.  Led  Zeppelin  -  nothing  new  in  it,  but  It's  so  pop- 
ular ... 

5.  (any  album  by)  B.B.  King -"he's  theonly  one  who's 
great." 

6.  (anything  by)  Laurie  Nyro  -  the  best  rock  composer. 

7.  The  Band  -  "You've  gotta  have  it.  It's  a  turning- 
point," 

8.  Dylan's  Nashville  Skyline  -  brought  country  sounds 
back  into  music. 

9.  The  Who's  "Tommy"  (a  rock  opera)  -  "started 
the  Kinks  into  their  Arthur  thing." 

10.  Cream  -  "invented  the  supergroup  thing.  From 
them  the  Blind  Faith  developed  as  a  supergroup, 
and  it  went  on  from  there."   
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This  supplement  presents  a  variety  of  views  on 
nationalism,  Canadian  nationalism,  Canadianism  and 
Canada.  It  is  difficult  to  put  them  in  a  particular 
logical  sequence,  or  to  pick  themes  from  the  selec- 
tions. 

My  oivn  view,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a  Canadian 
future  or  a  Canadian  nationalism  if  you  will,  cannot 
be  built  on  a  concept  of  the  "True  north  strong  and 

French^past  S°me  ^  °f  "*  t0  'he  British  <and 
At  the  same  time  while  we,  as  Canadians,  may  be 
anti-American  (or  pro-American),  we  cannot  base 
our  planning  on  the  premise  that  to  build  Canada 
we  need  be  anti-American  (or  to  build  Canada  we 
need  be  an  appendage  to  the  U.S.) 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  certainty  whether 
"individuals,  who  are  also  Canadians"  will  survive- 
but  certainly  the  viewpoint  of  "Canadians  who  are 
also  individuals"  Is  doomed. 


Canadian  Nationalism 


No  one  knows  ray  country,  neither  the  stranger 
nor  its  own  sons ...  we  have  notgrasped  it  yet 
the  full  substance  of  it,  in  our  hands,  nor 
glimpsed  its  size  and  shape.  We  have  not  yet 
felt  the  full  pulse  of  its  heart,  the  flex  of  its 
muscles,  the  pattern  of  its  mind.  For  we  are 
young,  my  brothers,  and  full  of  doubt,  and  we 
have  listened  too  long  to  timid  men.  But  now 
our  time  is  come  and  we  are  ready. 

Bruce  Hutchison,  1942 


CANADA  (kan'a-da),  the  country  adjoining  the 
United  States  on  the  north. 

The  urge  of  the  people  to  possess  the  soil  and 
its  products,  the  free  development  of  the  cul- 
tural, political,  spiritual,  and  imaginative  qua- 
lities of  the  population  has  always  been  main- 
tained by  the  people,  not  by  the  intellectuals. 

George  Blount,  1969 


Scenes  from  famous  Canadian 
Paintings—  The  Fathers  of 
Confederation. 


"WHERE  ALL  THE  TALKING  WAS  DONE  IN  THE 
SHADOW  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA'.' 

(B  &  B  REPORT,  1965) 
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An  examination  of 
Canadian  nationalism 


At  one  of  those  private  diplomatic  dinners  held 
in  Ottawa  during  the  fall  of  1964  -  just  the  sort 
of  occasion  when  Mike  Pearson  is  at  his  civilized 
best  -  the  Canadian  Prime  Minister  entertained  his 
companions,  who  included  Dean  Rusk,  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State,  with  a  brief  but  telling  anecdote.  It 
involved  The  Times  of  London's  treatment  of  a 
particularly  gruesome  sex  crime  that  took  place 
while  Pearson  was  serving  with  the  Canadian  High 
Commission  in  the  U.K.  The  Times  concluded  its 
report  with  the  prime  observation  that  the  dead  girl 
had  been  found  in  Hyde  Park  "decapitated  and  dis- 
membered, but  not  interfered  with." 

At  the  end  of  the  story,  Pearson  leaned  forward 
to  make  his  point:  "That's  the  way  we  Canadians 
feel  about  you  Americans.  You  can  decapitate  us 
and  dismember  us,  just  so  long  as  you  don't  interfere 
with  us." 

What  it  consists  of  -  this  Canadianism  of  ours 
-  is  a  kind  of  pride  that  we  are  here,  that  we  have 
survived.  We  may  be  a  nation  in  trouble,  but  we  are 
here,  and  it  is  our  vast,  mute  geography  that  has  made 
us  unique.  It  has  given  us  all  a  feeling  that  there  is  a 
kind  of  valour  in  us,  in  our  stand  against  the  grey 
and  black  and  white  of  the  winter,  against  the  vast- 
ness  of  the  land. 

The  struggle  that  has  formed  our  national  charac- 
ter has  not  been  a  contest  against  other  people  but 
against  the  elements,  against  the  cold  and  the  wind 
and  the  stubborn  rock.  This  is  a  clean  battle,  but  it 
yields  no  victories,  only  the  postponement  of  defeats. 

"The  Testament  of  a  Canadian' 
Peter  C.  Newman 


Nationalist  feeling  varies  in  ^fl^fj^t 
spectrum.  At  one  end  there  is  the  mild  feeling  oi 
sS™pride  when  a  Canadian  scores  a  triumph 
u,  he  arts,  sciences,  business  or  warfare  -  a  pride 
that  Is  added  to  the  admiration  that  any  unusual  ac- 
olnp  ishnTt  generates.  We  admire  Crothers .for ;*» 
athletic  accomplishments  as  we  admired  Snen  or 
Ban  £en bTwhen  there  is  added  to  that  admiration 
a  sense  of  vicarious  pride  in  Cromer's  achievements 
because  he  is  a  Canadian  we  are  being  nationalistic. 
Directly  proportional  to  the  strength  of  thepr  dethere 
^  De  an  eofual  and  opposite  tendency  to  want  to  dis- 
parage the  athletic  attainments  of  other  nationals.  But 
as  nationalist  feelings  intensify  there  comes  mto 
being  the  urge  to  defend  the  nation  against  some  dan- 
gerous internal  or  external  threat  (which  must  be 
created,  if  it  does  not  exist)and todefend  it  heroically 
by  means  of  physical  violence. 

The  nucleus  of  nationalism  is  a  complex  emotion 
of  loving  veneration  for  the  nation  and  hostility  toward 
some  other  or  others.  But  it  also  has  concomitant 
intellectual,  imaginative  and  moral  correlates  in- 
tellectually there  is  a  vague  belief  in  a  national  life 
that  transcends  the  lives  of  its  individual  members. 
It  is  this  life  that  is  thought  to  be  invoked  by  mass 
ceremonial  occasions.  The  participant  feels  himself 
to  be  infused  with  vital  energy  from  outside  nimsefl 
and  elevated  by  self-transcendingpurposes.  Associated 
with  these  emotions  there  are  images  representing 
the  nature  and  origins  of  the  national  life.  These 
images  always  answer  in  the  most  precise  way  to 
the  nuclear  emotions  that  exercisea  decisive  influence 
over  them.  On  the  one  hand  there  arehighly  congenial 
indealized  images  of  the  national  life;  counterbalancing 
these  narcissistically  distorted  images  there  are  de- 
based images  of  some  alien  nation.  For  example  . .  . 
some  Canadians  have  been  pleased  to  trace  the  origins 
of  our  national  character  to  the  virile,  pure,  rugged 
land  and  its  severe  climate,  thinking  that  the  land 
bestows  upon  its  sons  its  own  sterling  character. 

An  environment  may  or  may  not  offer  objects 
that  facilitate  the  projection  of  unconscious  feelings 
onto  them.  This  fact  above  all  others  is  important 
in  understanding  the  general  "absence"  of  a  strong 
sentiment  of  Canadian  nationalism.  Here  comparison 
with  the  United  States  is  instructive.  In  the  U.S., 
the  country,  the  constitution,  the  flag,  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  ceremonial  capacity  are  widely  shared 
objects  of  nationalistic  feeling.  Are  there  any  equally 
effective  Canadian  equivalents?  Whatever  the  Governor 
General  might  mean  to  French  Canadians,  he  is  to 
English  Canadians  only  a  pale  reflection  of  the  British 
king  or  queen  who  is  not  of  us  in  the  sense  that  the 
American  president  is  of  them.  We  have  a  flag,  after 
years  of  avoidance  that  is  called  by  many  English 
Canadians  "the  Quebec  flag".  We  have  a  constitu- 
tion, the  B.N.A.  Act,  although  many  Canadians  still 
believe  that  our  constitution  is  just  "the  British 
constitution".  It  is  a  constitution,  however,  that  was 
promulgated  by  another  parliament  in  another  land. 
It  is  interpreted  by  not  a  few  Canadians  as  a  document 
that  guarantees  the  separate  rights  of  a  conquered 
people,  the  French  settlers  and  their  descendants, 
against   encroachment   by  settlers  from  the  other 
conquering  nation.  It  is  seen  by  not  a  few  Canadians 
as  a  document  that  treats  a  vanquished  people  with 
high  moral  generosity,  an  act  thai  merits  in  return 
a  placid  loyalty  not  so  much  to  Canada  as  to  the 
crown.  Consequently  in  the  psychological  sense  there 
is  no  Canadian  nation  as  there  is  an  American 
French  nation.  There  is  a  legal  and  geographical  entity, 
but  the  nation  does  not  exist.  For  there  are  no  objects 
that  all  Canadians  share  as  objects  of  national  feeling. 

Now  it  will  be  argued  that  Canadians  have  worked 
hard  and  sacrificed  much  to  preserve  Canada's 
independence  of  the  United  States.  Surely  this  points 
to  a  strong  Canadianism.  But  the  nature  of  the  motive 
is  not  directly  deducible  from  the  historical  fact, 
Canadian  independence  of  the  United  States  (the  de- 
linquent sons  who  may  have  now  grown  big  and  strong 
yet  do  not  preserve  in  their  hearts  that  chaste 
loyalty  to  the  motherland  that  is  the  hallmark  of  the 
Canadian!),  for  many  English  Canadians,  is  imposed 


by  the  necessity  of  clinging  to  Britain.  Therefore 
the  history  of  Canadian  opposition  to  the  U.S.  cannj 
be  used  to  provide  evidence  of  Canadian  independence. 
It  is  evidence  of  Canadian  dependence  on  Britain 
For  many,  Canada's  raison  d'etre  is  to  be  British 
North  America.  Typical  of  such  thinking  is  Geo™, 
Grant's  Lament  For  A  Nation.  But  his  anxiety  js 
premature  and  inappropriate,  what  he  laments  i5 
the  demise  of  British  North  America,  And,  of  course 
that  conception  of  Canada  must  be  abandoned,  for  it 
should  now  be  clear  to  everyone  that  Quebec  will  n, 
capitulate  to  its  incarnation.  It  follows  that  Grant',, 
lament  is  not  for-the  passing  of  Canada,  but  for  % 
passing  of  an  untenable  misconception  of  Canada, 
The  Quebec  revolution  has  made  explicit  and  obvious 
the  latent  inadequacies  in  the  thinking  of  the  anglo. 
philes.  Instead  of  mourning  the  death  of  CanadL 
we  should  be  rejoicing  at  the  new  prospects  for 
growth  and  maturation. 

Canadian  intellectuals  often  like  to  take  a  special 
pride  in  the  relative  absence  of  nationalist  feeling 
for  Canada  in  their  mentality.  It  is  claimed,  perhaps 
gratuitously,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  basis 
for  the  development  of  a  new  international  spirit 
that  places  the  Canadian  in  the  forefront  of  progress 
in  world  history.  A  more  realistic  view  would  have  to 
take  into  account  the  extent  to  which  the  Canadian1 
internationalism  is  merely  the  product  of  a  failure 
to  find  his  own  identity  as  a  Canadian:  a  failure 
that  results  from  his  continuing  unconscious  emo- 
tional  dependency  on  Britain.  Such  an  international 
ism  would  best  be  described  as  a  narcissistic  de- 
fence against  the  feelings  of  inferiority  that  are  pro. 
duced  by  the  more  fundamental  dependency.  The 
largeness  of  th  e  Canadian's  international  horizon 
may  be  the  product  of  a  failure  to  find  and  accept 
himself  within  the  political,  cultural  and  economic 
horizons  of  his  own  society. 

Therapy. 

 Canadians  can  tryto  learn  to  accept  a  national 

life  in  which  only  the  mildest  forms  of  nationalist 
sentiment  are  sustained.  This  policy  has  several 
things  to  recommend  it. 

First,  the  psychoanalysis  of  nationalist  sentiment 
shows  that  the  intensity  of  nationalist  feeling  in  an 
individual  is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  quantity 
hostility  in  his  make-up.  Consequently,  strong  n 
tionalist  sentiment  is  intrinsically  dangerous.  There- 
fore, moral  and  rational  gains  are  available  to  any 
nation  that  can  tolerate  a  substantial  reduction  in  its 
amour-propre.  One  of  the  constructive  tendencies 
in  our  generation  is  the  search  for  a  psychic  stability 
and  mcaningfulness  that  is  independent  of  ego-inflat- 
ing national  identifications. 

Secondly,  a  general  acceptance  of  a  diminished 
national  feeling  would  make  possible  a  more  realistic 
approach  to  national  politics  because  national  poli- 
tics and  leaders  would  not  have  to  cater  to  fantasies 
and  irrational  demands.  Such  a  course  would  also 
enable  those  Canadians  who  demand  strong  grou? 
identifications  to  find  then  in  their  respectivecultural 
groups  rather  than  in  Canada.  Far  from  weakenins 
national  life,  as  some  fear,  the  effect  would  be  " 
guarantee  its  survival  in  the  immediate  future  ai 
strengthen  it  over  the  years.  One  major  difficult 
with  such  a  solution  is  that,  if  the  numbers « 
Canadians  who  form  cultural  group  idenfitication 
is  great  and  if  they  distribute  a  large  quantity 
feeling  to  these  identifications,  our  society  will 
indefinitely  troubled  by  high  levels  of  English  Ca 
nadian-French  Canadian  distrust  and  hostility. 

Thirdly,  the  withdrawal  of  nationalist  sentim' 
from  national  politics  will  facilitate  Canada's  con 
tribution  to  the  growth  of  world  government,  inter! 
national  law,  and  global  scientific,  technological 
economic  cooperation  co-operation  because  uncons- 
cious hostilities  will  not  interfere  with  ourperc^ 
tions  of  the  needs  and  resources  of  other  societies 
To  cease  loving  one's  nation  is  also  to  cease  haunt! 
other  nations. 

Charles  Hanly,  frJJ1 
"A  Psychoanalysis  of  Nationalist  Sentiment  • 


'For  many  Canada's  raison 

d'etre  is  to  be 
British  North  America.' 
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Trudeau  discusses  nationalism 


It  becames  apparent  that  more  than 
language  and  culture,  more  than  his- 
tory and  geography,  even  more  than 
force  and  power,  the  foundation  of  the 
nation  is  will.  For  there  is  no  power 
without  will.  The  Rocky  Mountains  are 
higher  than  the  Pyreness  but  they  are 
not  a  watershed  between  countries,  the 
Irish  Sea  and  the  Straits  of  Florida 
are  much  narrower  than  the  Pacific 
Ocean  between  Hawaii  and  California, 
yet  they  are  more  important  factors  in 
determining  nationhood.  Language  or 
race  do  not  provide,  in  Switzerland  or 
Brazil,  the  idivisive  force  they  are  at 
present  providing  in  Belgium  or  the 
United  States. 

Looking  at  the  foregoing  examples, 
and  at  many  others,  we  are  bound  to 
conclude  that  the  frontiers  of  nation- 
states  are  in  reality  nearly  as  arbit- 
rary as  those  of  the  former  territorial 
states.  For  all  their  anthropologists, 
linguists,  geographers,  and  historians, 
the  nations  of  today  cannot  justify  their 
frontiers  with  noticeably  more  ration- 
ality than  the  kings  of  two  centuries 
ago;  a  greater  reliance  on  general  staffs 
than  on  princesses'  dowries  does  not 
necessarily  spell  a  triumph  of  reason. 
Consequently,  a  present  day  definition 
of  this  word  'nation'  in  its  juristic  sense 
would  fit  quite  readily  upon  the  popu- 
lation of  the  territorial  states  which 
existed  before  the  French  and  American 
revolutions.  A  nation  (as  in  the  expres- 
sions: the  French  nation,  the  Swiss  na- 
tion, the  United  Nations,  the  President's 
speech  to  the  nation)  is  no  more  and 
no  less  than  the  entire  population  of  a 
sovereign  state. . . 

Because  no  country  has  an  absolutely 
homogeneous  population,  all  the  so- 
called  nation  states  of  today  are  also 
territorial  states.  And  the  converse  is 
probably  also  true.  The  distinction  be- 
tween a  nation-state,  a  multi-national 
state  and  a  territorial  state  may  well 
be  valid  in  reference  to  historical  or- 
igins; but  it  has  very  little  foundation 
in  law  or  fact  today  and  is  mainly  in- 
dicative of  political  value  judgments. 

Of  course,  the  word  'nation'  can  also 
be  used  in  a  sociological  sense,  as 
when  we  speak  of  the  Scottish  nation 
or  the  Jewish  nation.  As  Humpty  Dum- 
pty  once  told  Alice,  a  word  means  just 
what  one  chooses  it  to  mean.  It  would 
be  helpful  if  we  could  make  up  our 
minds.  Either  the  juristic  sense  would 
be  rejected,  and  the  word  'people*  used 
instead  (the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  but  what 
word  would  replace  'national'  ? 
'People's'?);  in  that  case  'nation'  would 
be  restricted  to  its  sociological  mean- 
ing, which  is  also  closer  to  its  ety- 
mological and  historical  ones.  Or  the 


For  we  are  inescapably  North 
Americans.  In  the  long  run  our 
Canadian  civilization  will  be  a 
North  American  one.  It  is  foolish 
to  hope  for  anything  else.  If  we 
are  eventually  to  satisfy  ourselves 
that  we  hafe  at  least  achieved  a 
Canadian  identity,  it  will  be  only 
when  we  are  satisfied  that  we 
have  arrived  at  a  better  American 
way  of  life  than  the  Americans 
have.  A  better  American  way  of 
life,  not  just  a  better  way  of  life. 
Whether  we  have  the  capacity  to 
reach  that  goal  nobody  knows.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  produce  such 
big  business  corporations  and  cor- 
porations managers  as  the  Ameri- 
can ones.  Probably  we  eannotpro- 
duce  such  big  racketeers.  We  can- 
not produce  such  big  universities 
or  research  laboratories  or  ad- 
vertising agencies  or  entertain- 
ment industries.  But  we  simply  do 
not  know  in  what  fields  we  may 
be  able  to  reach  better  forms 
of  North  American  excellence,  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  really  tried. 

"The  Image  of  Confederation" 

Frank  Underhill. 


A  nation  is  a  community  of  senti- 
ment which  would  adequately  mani- 
fest itself  in  a  state  of  its  own; 
hence,  a  nation  is  a  community 
which  normally  tends  to  produce  a 
state  of  its  own. 

Max  Weber 


latter  sense  would  be  rejected,  and 
words  like  'linguistic',  'ethnic',  or  'cul- 
tural group'  be  used  instead.  But  lawy- 
ers and  political  scientists  cannot  re- 
make the  language  to  suit  their  con- 
venience; they  will  just  have  to  hope 
that  'the  context  makes  it  tolerably 
clear  which  of  the  two  (senses)  we  mean. 
However  for  some  people  one  meaning 
is  meant  to  flow  into  the  other.  The 
ambiguity  is  intentional  and  the  user 
is  conveying  something  which  is  at  the 
back  of  his  mind  -  and  sometimes  not 
very  far  back.  In  such  cases  the  use 
of  the  word  'nation'  is  not  only  confus- 
ing, it  is  disruptive  of  political  stability. 
Thus,  when  a  tightly  knit  minority  within 
a  state  begins  to  define  itself  forcefully 
and  consistently  as  a  nation,  it  is  trig- 
gering a  mechanism  which  will  tend  to 
propel  it  towards  full  statehood. 

That,  of  course,  is  not  merely  due  to 
the  magic  of  words,  but  to  a  much  more 
dynamic  process  which  I  will  now  at- 
tempt to  explain.  When  the  erstwhile 
territorial  state,  held  together  by  div- 
ine right,  tradition,  and  force,  gave  way 
to  the  nation  -  state,  based  on  the  will 
of  the  people,  a  new  glue  had  to  be 
invented  which  would  bind  the  nation 
together  on  a  durable  basis.  For  very 
few  nations  -  if  any  -  could  rely  on  a 
cohesiveness  based  entirely  on  'natural' 
identity,  and  so  most  of  them  were 
faced  with  a  terrible  paradox:  the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self  -  determination 
which  had  justified  their  birth  could  just 
as  easily  justify  their  death.  Nation- 
hood being  little  more  than  a  state  of 
mind,  and  every  sociologically  distinct 
group  within  the  national  having  a  con- 
tingent right  of  secession,  the  will  of  the 
people  was  in  constant  danger  of  divid- 
ing up  -  unless  it  were  transformed  into 
a  lasting  consensus. 

The  formation  of  such  a  process  is  a 
mysterious  process  which  takes  in  many 
elements,  such  as  language,  tribal  orig- 
ins, common  interests  and  history,  ex- 
ternal pressures  and  even  foreign  in- 
tervention, none  of  which,  however,  is  a 
determinant  by  itself,  A  consensus  can 
be  said  to  exist  when  no  group  within 
the  nation  feels  that  its  vital  interests 
and  particular  characteristics  could  be 
better  preserved  by  withdrawingfrom  the 
nation  than  by  remaining  within. 

A  (modem)  state  needs  to  develop  and 
preserve  this  consensus  as  its  very  life. 
It  must  continually  persuade  the  gen- 
erality of  the  people  that  it  is  in  their 
best  interest  to  continue  as  a  state. 
And  since  it  is  physically  and  intellec- 
tually difficult  to  persuade  continually 
through  reason  alone,  the  state  is  templ- 
ed to  reach  out  for  whatever  emotional 
support  it  can  find.  Ever  since  history 
fell  under  the  ideological  shadow  of  the 


nation-state,  the  most  convenient  support 
has  obviously  been  the  idea  of  national- 
ism. It  becomes morally*right',amatter 
of  'dignity  and  honour*,  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  nation.  Hence  from  the 
emotional  appeal  called  nationalism,  is 
derived  a  psychological  inclination  to 
obey  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
To  say  that  the  state  uses  nationalism 
to  preserve  its  identity  is  not  to  say 
that  the  state  is  the  inventor  of  national- 
ism. The  feeling  called  nationalism  is 
secreted  by  the  nation  (in  whatever  sense 
we  use  the  word)  in  much  the  same  way 
as  the  family  engenders  family  ties,  and 
the  clan  generates  clannishness.  And 
just  like  clannishness,  tribalism,  and 
even  fuedalism,  nationalism  will  prob- 
ably fade  away  by  itself  at  whatever 
time  in  history  the  nation  has  outworn 
its  utility:  that  is  to  day,  when  the 
particular  values  protected  by  the  idea, 
6f  nation  are  no  longer  counted  as  im-' 
portant,  or  when  those  values  no  longer 
need  to  be  embndied'in  a  nation  to 
survive. 

But  that  time  is  not  yet;  we  have  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  era  of  the  nation- 
state  when  it  seemed  perfectly  normal 
for  the  state  to  rely  heavily  for  the 
preservation  of  the  national  consensus, 
on  the  gum  called  nationalism,  a  nat- 
ural secretion  of  the  nation.  In  so  do- 
ing, the  state  (or  the  political  agents 
who  desired  a  state)  transformed  the 
feeling  into  a  political  doctrine  or  prin- 
ciple of  government.  Nationalism,  as  de- 
fined by  history,  is  a  doctrine  which 
claims  to  supply  a  formula  for  deter- 
mining what  section  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation occupying  what  segment  of  the 
world's  surface  should  fall  under  the 
authority  of  a  given  state;  briefly  stat- 


ed the  formula  holds  that  the  optimum 
size  of  the  sovereign  state  (in  terms  of 
authority  and  territory)  is  derived  from 
the  size  of  the  nation  (in  terms  of 
language,  history,  destiny,  law,  and  so 
forth.) 

It  might  be  remarked  here  that  history 
is  not  always  logic;  and  in  the  case 
of  nationalism  it  has  embarked  upon  a 
type  of  circular  reasoning  which  leaves 
the  mind  uneasy.  The  idea  of  nation 
which  is  at  the  origin  of  a  new  type 
of  state  does  not  refer  to  a  'biological* 
reality  (as  does,  for  instance,  the  fam- 
ily); consequently  the  nation  has  con- 
stantly and  artificially  to  be  reborn  from 
the  very  state  to  which  it  gave  birth! 
In  other  words  the  nation  first  decides 
what  the  state  should  be;  but  then  the 
state  has  to  decide  what  the  nation 
should  remain. 

I  should  add  that  some  people  who  call 
themselves  nationalists  would  notaccept 
this  line  of  reasoning.  Nationalism  to 
them  has  remained  a  mere  feeling  of 
belonging  to  the  nation  (in  a  sociologi- 
cal or  cultural  sense);  they  liken  It  to 
a  dream  which  inspires  the  individual 
and  motivates  his  actions,  perhaps  ir- 
rationally but  notnecessarilynegatively. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  quarrel  with  people 
merely  because  they  wish  to  drain  two 
centuries  of  history  out  of  a  definition. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  is  not  about 
their  nationalism  that  I  am  writing  in 
this  paper;  it  is  only  fair  to  remind 
them,  however  that  their  dreams  are 
being  converted  by  others  into  a  prin- 
ciple of  government. 

Pierre  Trudeau,  in 
Federalism,  Nationalism,  and  Reason 


There  are  nations  then  which  do 
not  rule  themselves  politically, 
but  we  call  them  nations  only  if 
they  seek  for  political  autonomy, 
R.  Maclver, 


You  can  get  more  with  a  kind 
word  and  a  gun  then  you  can  with 
a  kind  word. 


The  numerous  difficulties  which 
beset  the  development  of  a  Cana- 
dian national  spirit  are  formidable. 
The  existence  of  two  different  ma- 
jor nationalities  and  religious  de- 
nominations, the  federal  political 
structure  of  the  country,  in  itself 
an  indication  of  centrifugal  ism  and 
not  only  of  geographic  necessity, 
the  vastness  of  the  land  -all  these 
factors  present  barriers  to  the 
amergence  of  a  widely  shared 
sense  of  national  identity. 

One  could  alsoconsidertheprox- 
imity  of  a  huge  militant  and  cohe- 
sive power  such  as  the  United 
States  of  America  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  evolution  of  the  Canadian 
national  sentiment. 

But  such  is  not  necessarily  the 
case. 

Patriotisms  and  particularly  na- 
tionalisms are  often  fed  bya  reac- 
tion to  that  which  they  are  not  . 

They  depend  to  varying  degrees 
on  the  uniqueness,  real  or  ima-* 
ginary,  of  their  cultural  and  poli- 
tical identity. 

Being  "non-American",  and  at 
times  quite  pointlessly  anti-Ame-i 
rican,  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Canadian  forms  of  patriotism  and 
nationalism.  Such  negation  is  per- 
haps a  somewhat  weak  basis  for  a 
national  sentiment  to  focus  on, 
nevertheless  it  is  integral, 
George  Heiman. 


Toronto:  Last  March,  Union  Car- 
bide of  Canada  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  a  U.S.  conglomerate  with  assets 
in  1967  of  over  $3  billion  and  a 
profit  of  $170  million,  was  given 
$394,000  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment to  help  buy  additional  equip- 
ment to  produce  dry  batteries  at 
its  Walkerton plant  in  southwestern 
Ontario. 

The  same  month.  Allied  Chem- 
ical Canada  Ltd.,  wholey  owned 
by  the  Allied  Chemical  Corpor- 
ation of  the  U.S.  -  assets  $1.6 
billion,  sales  $1.2  billion,  profit 
$73  million  in  1967  -  was  given 
$500,000  to  help  build  a  new  plant 
at  Belleville. 
In  April  of  last  year,  KraftFoods 
Ltd,  Canada  which  is  owned  by 
National  Dairy  Products  Corpor- 
ation of  New  York  City  (assets 
$915  million,  sales  $2.3  billion, 
profit  $76  million  in  1967)  re- 
ceived a  $500,000  grant  to  help 
build  a  new  cheese  powder  plant 
at  Ingleside  near  Cornwall. 
The  list  could  be  extended,  Honey- 
well controls  hasbeengiven$219,- 
000  towards  a  new  plant  at  Bow- 
manville;  Uniroyal  received  $135,- 
9*0  to  expand  tire'eord  production 
at  Lindsay;  General  Foods  has  got 
$250,000  to  build  at  Cobourg.  The 
Campbell  Soup  Company  received 
two  grants,  one  for  $500,000  to 
ville  and  one  for  $250,000  to  pro- 
cess poultry  in  Blanshard  Town- 
ship near  Stratford. 
Since  November,  1967,  when  the 
Onta  rio  government  started  its 
"Equalization  of  Industiral  Oppor- 
tunity" program,  77  foreignowned 
Canadian  firms -almost  all  of  them 
American  owned  and  many  of  them 
huge  corporate  giants  -  have  re- 
ceived $15,500,000  in"forgiveable 
loans".  The  loans  are  outright 


grants,  the  only  conditions  being 
that  the  recipients  build  or  expand 
production  facilities  in  slow- 
growth  areas  designated  by  the 
government,  and  that  they  not 
move  for  six  years. 

What  in  the  name  of  free  enter- 
prise, Stephen  Lewis  (N.D.P.  Scar- 
borough West)  asked  in  the  legis- 
lature recently.  Is  going  on?  Ad- 
mittedly, 102  Canadian-owned 
companies  received  $13,860,000 
under  the  same  program,  but  how 
could  the  government  possibly 
justify  giving  money  to  American 
behemoths  capable  of  floating  the 
entire  government  of  Ontario,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  "modest  plant  in 
the  hinterland  somewhere  which 
creates  a  certainnumberof  jobs?" 

"It  is  unconscionable, "Mr.  Lew- 
is said,  "that  vast  sums  of  pub- 
lic money  should  go  to  enter- 
prises of  such  gigantic  wealth  and 
influence."  It  was  "impossible" 
to  believe  the  grants  played  a 
decisive  role  in  the  decision  of 
such  corporations  to  locate  where 
the  government  wanted  them  to 
locate. 

It  was  not  Impossible,  however, 
for  Trade  and  Development  Min- 
ister Stanley  Randall,  the  unre- 
constructed and  unrepentent  free 
enterpriser  who  likes  nothing  bet- 
ter than  to  draw  on  his  experience 
when  he  was  a  "pots  and  pans 
salesman"  (he  used  to  head  Gen- 
eral Steel  Wares).  According  to 
salesman  Randall,  if  you  want  to 
attract  Industry  and  create  jobs 
in  slow-growth  areas,  you  might 
have  to  get  in  there  and  compete 
for  it,  and  that  means  competing 
for  U.S.  Investment. 

Harold  Greer 
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We  haven't  made  it  yet 
but  we're  getting  there. 


At  present  more  money 
leaves  Canada  per  annum 
to  the  United  States  alone, 
in  profits  than  is  invested 
in  the  country  for  the  de- 
velopment and  exploitation 
of  new  ventures  in  the  econ- 
omy. 

(R.  Mathews,  The  Universi 
ties,  Canada  70) 

[f  takeover  is  to  be  smooth, 
the  universities  will  have 
to  be  de-Canadianized.  The 
process  has  already  begun. 

(R.  Mathews,  The  Universi- 
ties, Canada  70) 

The  two  main  streams  of 
Canadian  Liberalism:  the 
party's  concern  over  social 
reform,  and  its  barely  sup- 
pressed desire  for  economic 
integration  with  the  United 
States. 

(P.  Newman,  The  Distem- 
per of  our  Times) 


Canadians  have  been  a 
diminishing  proportion 
on  the  Canadian  univer- 
sity faculties,  decreas- 
ing with  increasing 
speed  each  year. 
(R.  Mathews,  The  Uni- 
versities, Canada  70) 


14  Ph.Ds  from  Illinois 
alone  are  found  in  three 
departments.  The  chair- 
man of  English,  Philoso- 
phy and  Psychology  have 
Ph.Ds  from  Illinois.  And 
they  find  in  their  depart- 
ments by  a  strange  coin- 
cidence eleven  more 
Illinois  Ph.Ds. 

(University  of  Waterloo, 
A  Special  Study) 


We  are  not  masters  in 
our  own  house,  not  even 
in  the  modified  measure 
presently  described  by 
the  phrase,  modern  in- 
ternational interdepen- 
dence. 

(R.  Mathews,  The  Uni- 
versities, Canada  70) 
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A  defence  of 
nationalism 


Canada  is  still  being  formed,  its 
future  is  still  being  determined 
bv  its  twenty  million  inhabitants, 
in  a  way  that  the  United  States 
is  not. 

Americans  seem  condemned  to 
carry  out  and  exercise  the  pol- 
icies implicit  in  their  industrial 
strength.  For  a  century  their  coun- 
try has  produced  more  than  they 
could  consume  and  americans  have 
demanded  the  forced  expansion  of 
export  markets  for  their  surplus 
products;  they  were  driven  to 
replace  the  continental  frontier 
with  the  Open  Door  Policy;  they 
must  repeatedly  assert  that  the 
world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy;  they  need  huge  inter- 
national corporations  to  establish 
themselves  in  every  corner  of 
the  globe,  impose  the  American 
search  for  order  and  stability,  and 
lence  ignore  individual  histories 
ind  traditions. 

These  facts  account  for  the  ab- 
solutism of  its  approach  towards 
Communism. 

The  United  States  must,  appar- 
ently, develop  along  the  paths  de- 
termined by  the  decisions  and 
choices  that  the  country  has  made 
in  the  past.  Vastly  more  com- 
mitted than  Canada,  the  United 
States  is  less  able  to  vary  its 
policies  than  its  friends  and  al- 
lies desire. 

For  Canada  to  follow  or  imitate, 
more  or  less  slavishly,  the  line  of 
any  other  nation  would  mean  that 
we  are  basing  our  policies  on  a 
history  which  is  not  our  own,  on 
decisions  and  choices  taken  by 
others,  on  a  renunciation  of  our 
own  future.  No  nation  could  sur- 
vive under  such  conditions,  parti- 
cularly a  country  like  Canada 
whijh  is  beset  already  by  grave 
ir^ernal  disunities  and  dis- 
sensions. 

Continentalism  eliminates  the 
need  for  conscious  behaviour 
on  our  part,  for  if  we  become 
con tinen t  ali  s.ts  we  accept 
American  history  instead  of 
building  on  our  own,  and  we 
passively  share  the  world 
Americans  have  created.  In 
doing  this  we  admit  that  we 
nave  no  dominant  interests  of 
our  own,  and  we  move  at  a 
pace  that  others  dictate.  We 
give  up  our  most  priceless 
asset,  the  freedom  to  set  our 
own  course,  to  determine  and 
define  our  own  interests,  and 
to  act  deliberately. 


Nations  are  distinguished  by  their 
different  interests,  by  their  dif- 
ferent responses  to  the  things  in 
which  they  are  interested,  and 
by  the  things  to  which  they  will 
or  will  not  respond.  If  it  is  just 
to  say  that  Canada  has  no  clear  and 
distinct  foreign  policy,  that  we 
have  been  following  too  closely 
(until  Suez)  in  the  footsteps  of 
British  tradition,  that  we  have  for 
at  least  two  decades  uncritically 
accepted  the  American  line,  then 
the  challenge  is  clear.  It  is  time 
to  enter  history,  to  become  truly 
ourselves,  to  examine  our  past, 
to  study  our  present  environment, 
to  reject  that  which  is  useless 
or  of  no  concern,  and  to  choose 
our  future  policies  by  overt  and 
deliberate  acts  of  will.  It  is  taken 
for  granted,  of  course,  thatonce  we 
have  laid  down  a  clear  statement 
of  our  own  interests  and  object- 
ives, we  shall  act  as  indomitably 
and  resolutely  as  other  powers. 

If  the  test  of  a  nation  is  that 
it  will  not  permit  others  to  act 
in  its  place,  it  can  decide  not  to 
act  at  all  or  to  react  passively  to 
a  rapidly  changing  world.  For  Can- 
ada with  all  its  rich  material 
and  human  resources  to  behave  in 
such  a  fashion  would  be  an  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility,  a  withdrawal 
from  life  itself.  It  is  the  tragedy 
of  a  young  nation  playing  an  old 
man's  role.  We  must  show  the 
will,  the  initiative,  and  the  moral 
energy  necessary  to  keep  our 
major  interests  in  the  forefront 
and  so  contribute  to  the  changes 
that  are  taking  place.  There  is  a 
Canadian  stamp  to  be  placed  on 
world  affairs  that  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  suitability  of  our  ob- 
jectives, our  internal  strength  and 
unity  of  purpose. 

Nationalism  can  be  both  positive 
and  constructive.  Indeed  with  re- 
ligion and  communism  it  is  one 
of  the  few  available  means  of 
persuading  people  to  accept  dras- 
tic changes  in  their  society,  since 
it  provides  them  with  grounds, 
incentives,  and  promises  of  new 
institutions  which  will  replace  the 
old.  A  positive  nationalism  con- 
cerns itself  with  a  better  future, 
not  with  the  destruction  of  exist- 
ing structures  for  the  sake  of 
destruction  or  change  for  its  own 
sake.  The  rapid  pace  of  industri- 
alization and  technological  change 
has  left  those  communities  which 
did  not  adjust  vulnerable  and  weak. 
The  gap  between  rich  and  poor 
nations  has  widened  considerably 
and   modern   com munications 


An  un-Canadian  activity,  thank 
God,  there  is  no  such  thing  as;  it 
is  like  the  purple  cow  -  something 
we  need  never  hopeto  see.  Charles 
Hanly  has  pointed  out  that  while  a 
good  Un  S.  citizen  may  plausibly 
say  "I  am  an  American,  therefore 
I  am  a  man,"  the  Canadian  patriot 
can  at  best  state  "I  am  a  man,  and 
I  am  also  grateful  that  I  happened 
to  be  a  Canadian'*,  But  that  grati- 
tude, one  must  admit,  has  not  yet 
shown  itself  ingreatachievements. 
Except  for  a  few  outstanding  indi- 


viduals such  as  Doctors  Osier, 
Banting,  and  Bethune,  or  a  few 
groups  of  peoplelikethe Canadians 
in  the  contemporary  world  of  the 
performing  arts  or  the  unsung  race 
of  Canadian  inventors  who  have 
helped  transform  modern  techno- 
logy, we  cannot  claim  that  the  world 
would  have  been  a  much  worse  or 
a  different  place  today  if  there 
had  never  been  a  Canada. 

"Some  feelings  about  the  United 

States" 

William  Kilbourn. 


quickly  spread  the  details.  To  close 
the  gap  becomes  an  overriding 
national  goal  and,  with  industrial- 
ization as  the  means,  the  breaking 
up  of  long  established  institutions 
and  structures  begins. 

A  constructive  nationalism  will 
set  economic  modernization  as  its 
goal  and  demand  the  necessary 
sacrifices  in  the  name  of  national 
prestige  and  pride.  Economic,  cul- 
tural, religious,  and  social  values 
come  under  enormous  pressure 
as  a  result.  When  nationalism  is 
directed  towards  an  increase  in 
freedom  and  economic  growth,  it 
is  positive,  creative,  and  neces- 
sary. When  it  goes  beyond  these 
aims  and  seeks  to  make  the  nation 
"the  mould  and  measure  of  the 
State,"  it  will  be  marked,  as  Lord 
Acton  pointed  out,  "with  material 
as  well  as  moral  ruin."  But  this 
is  a  nationalism  destructive  and 
unrestrained  .  .  . 

A  positive  nationalism  and  a 
responding  existentialism  empha- 
sizes man's  capacities  to  initiate 
change,  to  respond  to  life,  and 
to  reject  the  despair  that  he  is 
determined  solely  by  history.  His- 
tory cannot  be  the  norm  of  all  our 
tomorrows  for  then  we  would  have 
no  transitional  growth,  no  oppor- 
tunity, no  challenge  of  our  own, 
and  this  is  the  condition  against 
which  the  youth  of  today  are  re- 
belling, whether  it  be  in  Berkeley, 
Mississippi,  or  Quebec. 

Eric  Kierans 
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WE  DON'T  LIKE  YOU 
THE  WAY  YOU  ARE 


—YANK— 


National  Identity 

The  Canadian  Centenary  Council 
Meeting  in  Le  Reine  Elizabeth 
To  seek  those  symbols 
Which  will  explain  ourselves  to  ourselves 
Evoke  unlimited  responses 
And  prove  that  something  called  Canada 
Really  exists  in  the  hearts  of  all 
Handed  out  to  every  delegate 
At  the  start  of  proceedings 
A  portfolio  of  documents 
On  the  cover  of  which  appeared 
In  gold  letters 
not 

A  Mari  Usque  Ad  Mare 
not 

Dieu  Et  Mon  Droit 
not 

Je  Me  Souviens 
not 

E  Pluribus  Unum 
but 

COURTESY  OF  COCA-COLA  LIMITED 

F.  R.  Scott,  in 
The  Blasted  Pine. 


The  biggest 

It's  only  right 

An  outside  view 


Canada  could  have  enjoyed: 
English  government, 
French  culture, 
and  American  know-how. 

Instead  it  ended  up  with: 
English  know-how, 
French  government, 

and  American  culture. 

*'Oh  Canada" 

John  Robert  Colombo 


by  Ray  Smith 

I  arrived  in  Canada  on  a  sunny  May 
day  in  1968,  after  sharing  a  long  and 
tiring  flight  from  England  with  a  Ca- 
nadian who  spent  the  whole  time  ex- 
plaining why  he  left  Canada  and  how 
much  better  England  is. 
On  landing,  my  Canadian  friend  and  I 
went  our  separate  ways,  he  quickly 
through  the  barrier,  me  into  the  immi- 
grants lounge  for  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable wait.  After  a  battle  with  my 
suitcases  at  the  custom's  counter,  I 
fell  into  the  arms  of  my  fiancee -blessed 
relief. 

What  first  struck  me  was  the  lack  oiy 
difference.  No,  not  in  my  new  surround- 
ings, but  in  me.  I  still  felt,  (for  want 
of  a  better  word)  English.  Let  me 
explain.  The  essence  of  Englishness  is 
to  feel  that  one  is  amongst  bloody 
foreigners  no  matter  where  in  the  world 
outside  England  one  might  be.  I  tried 
to  be  (and  here  began  my  real  troubles) 
what  I  was,  and  still  am,  a  foreigner 
-  the  Canadians  are  the  natives  -  I 
the  intruder,  a  welcome  one,  perhaps, 
but  none  the  less  an  intruder.  And  thus 
learn  to  "love"  Canada  not  because  of 
its  Englishness  but  because  of  its  Ca- 
nadian-ness. 

There  is  a  moment  in  a  relationship 
between  a  man  and  woman  when  they 
either  fall  in  love  or  become  "just 
good  friaids".  In  my  relationship  with 
Canada  tliat  point  has  come  and  gone 
and  we  are  (in  my  eyes  at  least)  just 
good  friends. 

Knowledge  is  the  only  sound  basis  tor 
love.  So  I  tried  to  learn  as  much  about 
Canada  as  I  could.  Not  only  from  books 


but  also  from  really  listening  to  my 
Canadian  wife  and  friends  -  Ihavelearnt 
a  lot.  As  my  knowledge  increased,  how- 
ever, so  did  my  awareness  of  the  fact 
that,  if  1  have  any  one  home,  it  is 
England.  A  situation  that  was  not  help- 
ed by  people  telling  me  "Canada  is 
your  home  now." 

Often  when  Canadians  are  discussing 
diis  country's  many  problems  I  feel 
like  the  only  psychotic  among  a  group 
of  sensitive  and  imaginative  people  at 
the  scene  of  a  terrible  accident.  I  feel 
an  academic  concern  but  no  anguish. 
I  am  not  coloured  by  the  stains  on 
Canadian  life  and  history. 

This  sense  of  distance  is,  I  think,  the 
major  problem  for  people  who  move  to 
another  country.  True,  there  are  other 
difficulties  like  the  language  barrier 
(yes,  even  for  an  Englishman  in  Can- 
ada) and  the  so-called  cultural  shock. 
Bui  with  these  (here  is  some  felt  emo- 
tion such  as  frustration  or  fear.  The 
sense  of  distance,  l.owever,  lacks  all 
emotion,  it  is  painless,  fearless  and 
joyless.  That  is  not  a  pleasant  condition. 

Why  do  I  not  return  to  my  homeland. 
Because,  even  if  I  could  afford  the  fare, 
that  would  solve  nothing.  1  suspect  that 
my  time  in  Canada  has  done  more  than 
confirm  my  cultural  identity,  it  has  - 
paradoxically  -destroyed  my  nationality. 
Places  grow  and  change  as  do  people, 
this  means  that  any  particular  place  is 
in  fact  destroyed  for  those  who  absent 
themselves  from  it  -  for  they  continue 
to  grow  but  in  a  different  mould. 

So,  now  I  am  a  man  with  no  home  - 
except  the  one  of  memory.  Thank  you 
Canada. 
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COME  TO 

la  belle  province  de 

QUEBEC 

hospitality  spoken  here 


Canada 


wherever  you  live 
you  have  a  stake  in 

America 

An  Action  Report  byThe  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
on  what's  being  done  by  business  and  industry 
^^to  help  solve  one  of  the  nation's  most  pressing  problems 


Try  your  fractured  French 
where  nobody  will  laugh  at  you* 


French-Canadians  won't  laugh  at 
your  French  for  one  simple  reason. 
They've  been  listening  to  countless 
English-speaking  Canadians  struggle 
with  the  French  language  for  over  300 
years!  So  whereas  Paris  might  laugh . . . 
Quebec  City,  St.  Boniface  or  Moncton 
will  not.  CD=»  Ease  yourself  into  French. 
Get  tickets  for  Montreal's  Tkdtre  du 
Nouvcau-Mondc  or  Comcdk 
Canadknnc,  and  let  our 
French-Canadian  language 
and  culture  just  sort  of  sink 

in.  You'll  be  speaking  a 
little  French  before  you 
know  it,  even  ordering  a  la 

carte,  en  francais,  in  one  of  Montreal's  great  restaurants.CTi=>Still  timid 
about  the  whole  idea?  Then  forget  it,  because  plain  English  will  get  you 
almost  anywhere  you  want  to  go  in  Canada  with  no  problems.  If  you  do 
get  off  the  beaten  track  and  hit  a  hamlet  that's  totally  French-speaking 
...  and  you're  not  yet  ready  for  this  challenge . .  .what  happens  then? 
The  same  thing  that  would  happen  in  Greece,  or  Italy,  or  Spain,  or  France. 
Sign  languagcc^lt's  more  fun  than  anything,  because  everybody  laughs  at  everybody. 


Canada 


Canadian  Government  Travel  Bureau, 
Ottawa,  Canada. 
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With  sinewy  hand,  practised  eye 
and  dedicated  heart,  Dan  Sarazin 
expresses  his  Algonquin  heritage 
Each  canoe  he  builds  is  an  art 
treasure:  birch  bark  stitched  with 
spruce  roots,  stretched  tight  over 
cedar  ribs,  sealed  with  bear  grease 
and  spruce  gum —  traditional 
materials  found  close  at  hand  at 
Golden  Lake  Indian  Reserve,  in 
Ontario.  Cultural  patterns  persist  in 
all  the  peoples  who  live  in  this  land's 
nostalgic  solitudes.  In  the  true  North 
man  is  still  the  stranger,  outnumbered 
by  moose,  deer,  beaver  and  bear. 
And  the  promise  for  the  visitor  to  this 
part  of  Ontario  is  an  intriguingly 
different  vacation  experience.  Explore 
its  history,  its  quarter  million  lakes, 
its  unique  Precambrian  geological' 
curiosities.  Observe  the  Canadian 
Shield's  massive  indifference  to  man's 
puny  scratchings  and  burrowings  — 
for  all  that  it  yields  a  billion  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver,  uranium,  copper, 
nickel,  iron  and  lead.  A  Great  Ontario 
Adventure  Vacation,  such  as  few  of 
your  friends  have  ever  enjoyed,  offers 
unique  satisfactions.  We'll  describe 
them  for  you  when  you  write: 
Dan  Sarazin  (Chief  White  Eagle), 
c/o  Department  of  Tourism 
and  Information, 
Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto 

ONTARIO 

Canada 

Friendly,  Familiar,  Foreign  &  Near 


QUESTION:  Does  a  nation  need.a 
sense  of  greatness? 
ANSWER:  Certainly  if  Robin  Mat- 
hews is  proven  right,  Canada  will 
be  a  historical  in  achieving  great- 
ness,. With  a  senseofgreatnessnot 
of  the  Canadian  nation  but  rather 
a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  Ca- 
nada's southern  neighbour.  Mat- 
hews attemps  to  build  a  sloppy 
national  isrru 

"Catechism"  of  Geo.  Blount, 
1970. 


Canada  is  in  the  extraordinarily 
fortunate  position  of  not  having  to 
defend  itself,  because  w  e  know 
dam  well  that  the  United  States 
will  defend  us;  they  won't  let  hos- 
tile nations  take  over  Canada  to 
wage  war  in  the  United  States, 
Pierre  Trudeau, 
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The  price  of  being  Canadian 


The  Price  of  Being  Canadian 
from  -'A  Touch  of  McGeachy" 
MacLean-Hunter,  1962. 
Are  Canadians  dull?  Timid  or  ad- 
venturous? Young  or  old  in  sprit? 
Neurotic  or  phlegmatic?  Smug  or 
self-critical?  Lucky  or  unlucky  to 
be  Canadians  rather  than  Ameri- 
cans? And  have  they  blood  in  their 
veins  or  sawdust? 

One  answer  is  that  it  depends  on 
which  Canadian  you  choose  as  a 
sample,  since  it  takes  all  kinds 
of  people  to  make  a  country.  Still, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  "national 
character".  It's  not  altogether  a 
myth  that  Italians  are  excitable, 
Germans  obedient,  Australians 
cockahoop,  Norwegians  broody 
Spaniards  proud  and  Japanese 
polite. 

No  adjective 

If  nobody  has  yet  found  the  right 
adjective  for  Canadians,  it's  not 
for  lack  of  trying  on  the  part  of 
Canadians  themselves. 

Other  nations,  except  perhaps 
the  Germans  and  the  Americans, 
spend  very  little  time  worrying 
about  what  sort  of  people  they  are 
and  what  their  destiny  is.  But 
self-analysis  is  our  engrossing 
national  pasttime  in  Canada. 

Thus  there  was  a  large  audience, 
live  and  TV,  for  a  recent  Toronto 
conference  on  "The  Price  of  Be- 
ing Canadian",  organized  by  the 
Institute  on  Public  Affairs  and  the 
CBC.  Chief  participants  were  three 
of  the  country's  leading  intellectu- 
als, Frank  H.  Underhill,  Douglas 
LePan  and  Hugh  MacLennan.  Their 
discussion  turned  into  a  kind  of 
psychoanalysis  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

Yield  to  temptation 

Would  it  be  a  profitable  and  sat- 
isfying swap  for  a  Canadian  to 
yield  to  temptation  and  belong 
to  some  other  swarm? 

Which  other?  The  Koosians,  the 
French  or  Turks  or  Proosians, 
to  name  some  choices. 

None  of  these  alternatives  was 
given  a  moment's  thought  at  the 
conference.  It  was  taken  for  grant- 
ed that  Canadians  who  tire  of 
allegiance  to  the  Queen  will  turn 
to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Thus  the  theme  might  have  been 
better  phases  as  "the  price  of  not 
being  American."  MacLennan 
called  it  "the  price  of  not  being 
a  banana  republic." 

25%  higher 

LePan  talked  about  economic 
costs.  He  noted  that  the  U.S.  stan- 
dard of  living  is  about  25%  higher 
than  Canada's,  but  he  noted  also  the 
deceptiveness  of  this  figure.  It's 
an  average.  Some  American  states, 
e.g.  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  South 
Dakota,  are  poorer  than  Ohio  or 
California  but  they  are  also  poor- 
er than  Ontario  or  B.C. 
Joined  to  the  U.S.,  Canada  would 
still  consist  of  rich  and  less  rich 
regions;  quite  possibly  no  part 
of  the  country  would  be  markedly 
better  off,  or  worse  off,  than  it 
is  now. 


almost  anything  into  almost  any- 
thing else,  makes  our  forests  and 
iron  ore  less  important  assets 
than  they  used  to  be. 
He  spoke  of  frustration  in  mili- 


the  cultural,  especially  literary, 
aspect  of  the  question.  Speaking  as 
a  writer,  he  found  only  one  handi- 
cap in  being  Canadian  -  the  small 
size  of  the  home  marketforbooks. 


tary  policy  as  another  part  of  (He"  spoke  alsoabo'ut 'the'hkm^colt 
the  pr.ce      being  Canadian;  but,    of  producing  opera  syrnphon^r  aS 


so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  the 
Americans  are  in  a  similar  fix. 
If  we  don't  know  how  to  get  ef- 
fective defence  in  the  nuclear  age, 
neither  do  they. 

Individual  excellence 

LePan  is  more  than  content  to 
be  Canadian,  and  I  take  this  to 
mean,  though  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  said  so  in  so  many 
words,  that  the  blessings  are  worth 
the  price.  He  has  no  trouble  spot- 
ting Canada's  differences  and  he 
cherishes  them.  He  finds  that  Can- 
ada offers  full  scope  for  individ- 
ual excellence. 

Underhill,  1  judge,  doesn't  think 
so  at  all.  He  is  very  sad  about 
Canada.  This  country  was  born  old, 
he  says.  He  quoted  J.  B.  Priest- 
ley (a  shallow  observer  of  the 


ballet;  but  this  is  a  difficulty 
found  in  all  countries). 
Some  artists,  though  not  so  many 
as  formerly,  say  the  Canadian  en- 
vironment is  uncongenial,  but  Mac- 
Lennan has  no  complaints  on  that 
score  at  all.  Having  lived  in  both 
the  U.K.,  and  the  U.S.,  he  finds 
his  native  heath  more  stimulating 
than  either.  He  shook  Underhill 
with  a  report  that  U.S.  students 
have  come  to  McGill  (Ivy  League 
students  who  could  easily  afford 
Harvard)  to  get  away  from  Amer- 
ican conformity  and  enjoy  freedom 
to  thinV 

Calvinistic  masochism 

MacLennanthinks  Canadians  suf- 
fer from  Calvinistic  masochism, 
torment  themselves  with  cease- 
less self-examination  and  can  be 


Canadian  scene)  to  the  effect  that    classified  as  neurotics,  i.e.  wor 


Canadians  appear  to  be  "endless 
ly  regretting"  something  they 
missed. 

Afraid  of  heretics 

Canadians,  according  to  Under- 
hill, are  afraid  of  heretics,  too 
conservative  (both  small  c  and 
capital  C,  I  think  he  means),  com- 
placent about  an  imaginary  moral 
superiority  to  the  Americans,  full 
of  sawdust  instead  of  blood,  pain- 
fully conformist,  given  to  irra- 


riers,  though  not  psychotics.(Mac- 
Lennan's  definition:  A  psychotic  is 
a  man  who  thinks  that  two  and  two 
make  eleven  and  will  stake  his 
life  on  it;  a  neurotic  is  a  man 
who  knows  that  two  and  two  make 
four  but  can't  stand  it.) 

Canadian  culture  maturing 
Inability  to  stand  the  way  things 
are,  though  not  enough  in  itself,  is 
a  good  beginning  for  a  national 


tional  orgies  (one  of  them  is  going    literature;  you  don't  get  good 
on  now,  says  F.II.U.)  of  anti-U.S.  L 
emotion. 

Does  it  perhaps  irk  them  that 
the  greatest  Canadian  political  feat 
to  date,  coast-to-coast  union  by 
Lhe  building  of  the  CPU,  was 
brought  off  by  a  band  of  crusted 
Tories  led  by  a  super- Tory  old 
reprobate  named  Macdonald?IIinc, 
if  1  may  say  so,  illae  lacrimae. 
Macdonald  shabby 
Anyway,  in  the  lachrymose  works 
Macdonald  appears  not  as  one  of 
the  great  heroes  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury,  which  he  was,  bT5t  rather 
as  one  of  a  clique  of  second- 
rate,  shabby,  colonial  grafters. 
Heartbroken  by  Canada's  pusil- 
lanimous role  in  1776,  Underhill 
has  been  waiting  patiently  for  the 
past  50  years  to  sec  a  Canadian 
revolution   in  his  own  lifetime. 
Alas,  it  hasn't  happened;  and  this 
makes  him  not  only  unhappy  but 
cross  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
I  can,   or  think   I  can,  grasp 
the  radical  point  of  view,  but  I 
can't  see  the  merit  of  revolu- 
tions per  se,  either  as  enjoyable 
in  themselves  or  as  always  and 
inevitably  beneficial  to  the  nation's 
character  and  interests.  (They  are, 
of  course,  immensely  useful  to  his- 
torians, historical  novelists  and 
song-writers). 


Canadians  timid 

Canadians,  it  was  generally 
agreed,  are  timid  as  risk-takers 
and  investors  in  their  own  natural 
resources  (the  most  adventurous 
Canadian  businessmen,  said  Un- 
derhill, go  to  England);  but  Amer- 
icans, as  everyone  knows,  send 
their  capital  up  here  as  though 
the  border  didn't  exist  There's 
a  danger  to  our  independence  in 
this  flow,  as  LePan  said,  but  no- 
body came  up  with  a  solution  of 
the  problem. 

Some  of  the  unemployment  in 
Canada,  said  LePan,  may  be  struc- 
tural; i.e.,  due  to  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  the  economy.  He  developed 
the  idea  that  the  sophistication  of 
modern  industry,  which  can  turn 


Revolution 

The  American  Revolution  has 
self-evidently  paid  off.  But  didn't 
the  French  Revolution  happen  at 
the  end,  not  the  beginning  of 
France's  greatest  period?  What 
about  the  Russian  Revolution?  Was 
it  weak-kneed  of  us  to  skip  that 
one  too? 

And  how  long  is  it  since  the 
British,  who  have  made  quite  a 
stir  in  the  world,  had  a  revolu- 
tion? Their  "glorious  revolution" 
of  1688  was  a  bloodless,  parlia- 
mentary affair.  Their  previous 
effort  along  that  line,  the  rather 
conclusive  deposition  of  Charles 
I,  was  reversed  when  that  revo- 
lutionary monster  Cromwell  left 
the  stage  and  Charles  II  came 
happily  back  amid  scenes  of  heart- 
felt enthusiasm. 

Revolutions,  I  think  can  be  over- 
rated. 

I  must  come  to  the  third  panelist, 
Hugh  MacLennan,  who  talked  about 


books,  or  good  art  of  any  other 
kind,  from  contented  cows,  Mac- 
Lennan happily  reports  and,  Of 
course,  his  own  experience  con- 
firms, that  some  Canadian  writ- 
ers are  now  not  only  selling  well 
abroad  (after  all,  Ralph  Connor 
did  that),  but  also  are  finding  an 
audience  that  takes  them  seriously 
and  understands  their  peculiarly 
Canadian  insights. 
In  short,  Canadian  culture  is 
maturing.  Three  generations  after 
1776,  American  literature  burst 
into  sudden  flame  and  glory  with 
Hawthorne,  Melville  and  Whitman. 
Canadian  literature,  says  MacLen- 
nan, is  all  set  to  repeat  that 
stirring  performance. 

Agony  and  frustration 

Underhill  said  he  was  "shocked" 
by  the  Montrealer's  cheerfulness. 
"Why,"  he  exclaimed, "Canadian 
novels  are  full  of  agony  and  frus- 
tration." Evidently  he  does  not 
find  much  time  for  contemporary 
fiction  and  drama.  MacLennan  had 
a  valid  riposte  when  he  said  that 
the  characters  in  current  Ameri- 
can books  are  in  a  far  worse 
frame  of  mind  than  Canadian  dram- 
atis personae.  Indeed,  most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  works  of  Faulk- 
ner, Tennessee  Williams,  Mailer 
and  others  are  ripe  for  the  mad- 
house, if  not  escapees. 
Underhill  and  MacLennan  agree 
on  one  point,  that  Canadians  may 
read  imported  printed  matter  with- 
out imperilling  their  national 
chastity  or  immortal  souls.  Mac- 
Lennan gave  a  new  twist  to  this 
debate  when  he  said:  "There's  a 
demand  for  junk;  what  does  it 
matter  where  it  comes  from?" 

Good  value 
I  conclude  with  an  item  of  evid- 
ence that  seems  relevant.  Natives 
of  Canada,  so  far  as  I  know,  are 
the  only  foreigners  who  can  mi- 
grate to  the  U.S.  without  being  sub- 
ject to  the  quota  law.  In  1950 
(1960  U.S.  census  figure  not  yet 
out)  there  were  994,562  Canad- 
ian-born people  in  the  U.S.  Too 
many  for  Canada's  good;  but  still, 
there's  a  healthy  majority  for  the 
opinion  that,  whatever  it  costs 
to  be  Canadian,  good  value  is 
received. 


r 
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Americas  Action 


When  you  invest 
abillion  dollars 


"Serving  people 
and  nations  everywhere' 


Our  true  nationality  is  mankind. 
H.  a  Wells, 


In  proportion  as  the  antagonism 
between  classes  within  the  nation 
vanishes,  the  hostility  of  one  nation 
to  another  will  come  to  an  end. 

Karl  Marx. 


Mobile  Maids 


mini-toiM*  cruises  through  Ihr  Watts  'sec- 
tion of  Liis  Angeles  to  pic1,  up  mure  than 
Km  NVrtq  ivomrn  ami  take  tliem  to  th« 
Milmvlis  where  tliev  clean  white  women's 
homi  s.  mind  their  'children  and  mn  their 
erramk  Ahout  dusk,  the  bust-it  return 
and  lln  wean  work  force  climbs  alioard 
for  the  ride  hack  to  the  slums,  each  liav- 
irjg  been  paid  the  poms  rate  <>(  .$20  |„i  a 
(lay's  domestic  work.  Jhit  before  thev 
sink  cqmfoi  l:d)l>  into  their  seals,  the  driv- 
er uolfdts  UK  each  foi  '  transportation  and 
Hgetics  (ommissioii.'   slicing  their  daih 


■  h 


lotifi 


>nr  middle-aged  maid  "lb 
what  ran  I  do?  The  nearest  bus  stop 
six  Mocks  awav,  I  can't  risk  such  " 
walk  at  night."' 
-Such  is  flu.  Infest  method  i>l  exploitn- 
lion  ol  the  Muck  domestic.  Capitalizing 
on  Los  Angeles's  notoriouslx  poor  public- 
tnuisporUiliou  system  and  the  stiircita  of 
maids  in  suburbia,  several  agencies  are 
now  raking  in  profits  by  providing  dnor- 
lo-donr  sen  ice.  Although  thev  refuse  to 
reveal  their  profits,  the  mobile-maid 
trade  is  olnioiwh  booming;  ;l  ftnv  ,,|  t|»- 
agencies  air  already  thinking  of  expand- 
inn  to  other  cilie.s  or  opening  a  training 
school,  pnrt  iding  uniforms  and  raising 
the  price  to  S25  a  day.  "That  way  the 
girls  could  keep  SIT."  says  Larry  Buzin. 
3-1.  owner  of  one  agencv  which  trans- 
ports 5(1  maids  a  day.  "I'd  love  to  see 
them  make  more  monev." 

Despite  Mie  high  commissions  the 
agencies  exact  from  the  maids,  then  up 


T  didn't  know  him 

but  thought  somebody  else  did, 
for  everyone  was  friendly  in  thai  bar 

except  tins  guy  in  the  red  checked  shirt: 
he  was  aggressive  and  pro-Canadian, 
stubbing  a  Players  outside  die  ashtray, 
swaying  in  his  chair  and  gulping  beer 
like  water 

drunk  and  getting  drunker  - 
"Best  beer  in  the  world,"  he  said. 
"Bout  the  only  thing  left  that's  really  Canadian." 

And  glared  at  us, 
"Did  you  know  60%  of  Canadian  industry 

is  American  owned? 
They  callcrn  American  shubshidyaries  -  " 
Everyone  laughed  when  he  stumbled  over  the  word, 
and  he  slapped  his  hand  hard  on  the  table, 
"Don't  laugh!*'  he  said 
"Okay,  I  been  drjnkin,  I  like  to  drink. 
But  don't  laugh  when  vou  see  the  country 
TAKE\  OVER 

,'ust  sort  of  casually 
like  an  afterthought,  like  a  burp  after  dinner  -" 

"So  what?"  somebody  said. 
"Everybody  here  knows  we'll  belong  to  the  States 

in  another  10  years.  , .** 
The  guy  swelled  up  like  a  snearing  bullfrog, 
"And  guys   like  you   deserve  to   be  taken  over. 
And  when  yon  are  you'll  be  2nd  class  Americans, 
You"lI  be  aid  class  Americans  because 
you  werenever  1st  class  Canadians  in  the  first  place  -'* 
Everybody  stiffened. 

"Okay,"  he  said, 
"I'll  buy  the  beer  and  shut  up." 

But  .,fter  a  few  seconds  he  couldn't  keep  quiet. 
".Uiybodv  ever  hear  of  the  San  Juan  Islands? 


No,  I  guess  not.  Well,  Canada  got  gypped  there. 
Anybody  know  about  the  Alaska  Panhandle  deal, 
or  remember  theHerbert  Norman  case,  by  any  chance? 
Well,  I'm  tellin  you,  this  country  is  being  taken 
like  a  glass  of  beer.  It's  a  matter  of  economics. 
And  none  of  you  guys  really  give  a  damn, 
just  slop  your  beer  and  wait  to  be  taken 
by  some  big-bellied  American  in  Washington. 
.And  I'm  telling  you,  they're  ail  greedy  bastards 
"I  like  Americans,"  someone  said  mildly, 
and  it  seemed  just  by  chance  his  arm  lifted, 
meeting  checked  shirt's  arm  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 
And  that  was  all  it  needed: 

"Okay,  loud  mouth,  let's  see  you  put  me  down!" 
They  call  it  "arm  wrestling"  some  places: 
and  the  yellow  beer  jiggled  as  clasped  hands 
pushed  on  elbow  fulcrum  -  everyone  watching. 
The  guy  in  the  checked  shirt  was  drunk 
and  the  other  guy  more  or  less  sober, 
so  it  shouldn't  have  been  much  of  a  contest 
Iheir  arms  strained  like  two-thirds  of  a  tripod, 
and  checked  shirt  put  on  the  pressure, 
"I*m  tellin  you  they're  bastards  -!" 
The  other  guy  was  big,  but  he  collapsed  quick, 
knocking  over  a  glass  of  beer  and  the  salt  shaker. 
"Just  shows  you,"  checked  shirt  said, 
looking  around  the  table.  He  started  to  go. 
"I  gotta  be  gcitin  back.  Be  see  in  ya  -" 
"Vou  been  huntin?"  somebody  asked. 
"That's  right,  up  near  Bancroft.  1  akin  back  nice  buck,.. 
"  Where  ya  from'?" 
Checked  shirt  grinned. 
"New  York,"  he  said, 

Alfred  Purdy,  in 
The  Blasted  Puie. 


A  million  dollars  can't  buy 


icirmmj!  a  social  wmcc.  "At  first  I  fell 
gujltl  that  I  was  exploiting  these  wom- 
en.' admits  Huzin.  "Hut  mv  psychologist 
helped  svitli  lliiit.  He  suss  I  hove  a  legiti- 
male  service— and  ii  people  don't  lit,.'  it. 
Iliey  don't  have  to  use  it.  Thai  makes  me 
feel  a  lot  better." 


Postpone,  postpone,  abstain. 

Only  one  thread  was  certain: 
After  World  War  I 
Business  as  usual, 
After  World  War  n 
Orderly  decontrol. 

Always  he  led  us  back  to  where  we  were  before. 

He  seemed  to  be  in  the  centre 
Because  we  had  no  centre, 
No  vision 

To  pierce  the  smoke-screen  of  Ids  politics. 

Truly  he  will  be  remembered 
Wherever  men  honour  ingenuity, 
Ambiguity,  Inactivity,  and  political  longevity. 

Let  us  raise  up  a  temple 
f'o  the  cult  of  mediocrity, 
Do  nothing  by  halves 
Which  can  be  done  by  quarters. 


Th  e  ch  i  ef  foundation  s  of  all  states, 
new  as  well  as  old  or  composite, 
are  good  laws  and  good  arms;  and 
as  there  cannot  begood  laws  where 
the  state  is  not  well  armed,  it 
follows  that  where  they  are  well 
armed  they  have  good  laws. 

Maehiavelli. 


-what  private  enterprise  is  doing 


it  ain't  what 
it  used  to  be. 


P.R.  Scott  in 
The  Blasted  Pine. 


The  title  to  property  is  getting 
less  and  less  important.  It's  how 
a  government  makes  the  mana- 
gerial class  act  Canadian. 

David  Lewis. 


declare  your  independence 


Hi 

<l 

•i 

in 


City  groups  get  together 

New  opportunitiesfor 
student  summer  jobs 


^n^T^^^^^^  concern  Ca^on  ~ 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

This  summer's  secondary  and 
post-secondary  student  employ- 
ment  campaign  in  the  Ottawa-Hull 
area  will  co-ordinate  the  efforts 
0f  schools,  businessmen  and  the 
government. 

Ottawa  Gas,  the  City  of  Ottawa, 
Die  Ottawa  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  downtown,  university  and  com- 
munity college  branches  of  Can- 
ada Manpower  are  all  part  of  a 
national  effort  to  provide  summer 
employment  for  students.  Ottawa- 
Hull  area  participants  are  calling 
(heir  program  the  United  Student 
Employment  Maison. 

USEM  will  service  all  secondary 
and  post-secondary  students  in  the 
Ottawa-Hull  area  and  will  oper- 
ate out  of  the  Ottawa  Gas  Company 
at  400  Coventry  Road  from  about 
the  beginning  of  May  to  the  middle 
of  August. 

There's  something  for  everyone 
in  USEM: 

Ottawa  Board  of  Trade  wiil  pro- 
mote summer  employment  in  the 
private  sector  and  advise  indus- 
try to  use  USEM  when  hiring  for 
the  summer. 

Canada  Manpower  will  assist  by 
channelling  all  student  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  private 
md  public  sectors  to  USEM,  will 
train  the  student  counsellors  for 
the  centre  and  will  provide  one 
counsellor  from  its  downtown 
branch. 

The  centre  will  be  financed  by 
Dttawa  Gas,  Carleton  University 
ind  Canada  Manpower  and  will 
smploy  seven  students. 
These  seven  students  will  be 
ihed  by  a  steering  committee 
nmposed  of  one  representative 
ach  from  the  school,  business 
md  government  groups.  This 


steering  committee  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  formulating  policy 
p"a„       devel°Ping  an  operating 

Until  USEM  locates  itself  out  on 
Coventry  Road  late  this  Spring 
students  are  advised  to  let  their 
placement  offices  or  high  school 
guidance  offices  know  that  they 
are  looking  for  summer  employ- 
ment. J 
A  letter  will  be  sent  out  to 
students  soon  requesting  inform- 
ation such  as  their  major,  the 
year  they're  completing,  wheth- 
er they  re  bilingual,  have  short- 
hand, a  car  and  what  they  feel 
their  special  qualifications  are. 
This  same  letter  will  advise  stu- 
dents to  make  further  communi- 
cation through  USEM  and  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  Coventry  Road 
centre  by  mail  rather  than  by 
coming  in  person. 
USEM  was  officially  kicked  off 
last  Wednesday  when  potential  em- 
ployers in  the  Ottawa-Hull  area 
and  school  and  government  rep- 
resentatives met. 
Speakers  included  Ottawa  Mayor 
Ken  Fogarty,  and  Pauline  Blais' 
co-ordinator  of  USEM. 
Both  Mayor  Fogarty  and  Miss 
Blais  addressed  their  remarks 
to  the  availability  of  students, 
the  good  business  sense  it  makes 
to  hire  students  and  the  financial 
boost  that  students  depend  on  sum- 
mer jobs  for. 
"With  the  freeze  in  hiring  in  the 
civil  service  and  inflation  this 
could  be  our  most  difficult  sum- 
mer yet",  said  Mayor  Fogarty. 
The  Mayor  emphasized  that  while 
the  freeze  which  is  on  at  City 
Hall  won't  affect  the  students,  only 
300  of  the  2500  students  who  ap- 
plied by  the  end-of-February  dead- 
line wiil  get  jobs. 


Beats_ prof  by _one  vote 


NUG  rep  goes  to  senate 
as  arts  faculty  secretary 

by  Richard  Labonte  -st  in  th*  „f  «.   * 


by  Richard  Labonte 

Organization  is  paying  off  for  the 
New  University  Government  reps 
who  have  set  up  a  NUG  grand 
council  to  co-ordinate  their 
efforts. 

Arts  faculty  board  elections  this 
past  week  put  another  student  on 
the  university  senate,  when  soc- 
iology NUG  rep  Ian  Wales  beat 
out  two  professors  to  capture  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  arts 
faculty  board. 

The  AFB  secretary  sits  on  the 
senate  by  automatic  appointment. 
Wales  beat  out  prof.  Michel  Gau- 
lin  of  french  by  only  one  vote, 
32-31.  A  third  candidate,  prof. 
George  Rich  of  economics,  trail- 
ed with  23  votes. 

It  took  a  recount  to  give  Wales 
the  seat;  the  first  count  had  Wales 
and  Gaulin  tied  with  31  votes  each 
and  gave  Rich  24  votes. 
There  were  three  spoiled  ballots. 
The  89  vote  turnout  represented 
27.2  per  cent  of  eligible  voters. 
Wales  wants  both  the  AFB  and 
the  senate  to  loosen  the  structures 
at  Carleton  so  that  creative  edu- 
cation can  take  place,  "hopefully 
before  Carleton  dies  of  hardening 
of  the  arteries." 
Wales  believes  the  reason  inter- 


est in  the  workings  of  the  arts 
faculty  board  and  of  the  senate 
is  low  is  that  they  don't  do  any- 
thing, and  they  don't  allow  any- 
one else  to  do  anything. 

"Mostly  I  hope  I  don't  get  suck- 
ed in, "  he  said. 

"There  is  no  sense  becoming  an 
efficient  bureaucrat  on  the  arts 
faculty  board,  which  is  really  only 
the  digestive  tract  of  a  meaning- 
less constipated  system,"  said 
Wales. 

Of  the  86  valid  ballots.  22  votes 
were  from  students,  64  from  fac- 
ulty members. 

The  22  student  votes  represent 
a  22.4  per  cent  student  turnout; 
there  are  98  students  on  the  arts 
faculty  board. 

There  are  231  and  a  half  pro- 
fessors on  the  arts  faculty  board;' 
the  64  vote  turnout  represented 
27.8  per  cent  of  the  possible  turn- 
out. 

The  secretary  of  the  arts  faculty 
board  sits  on  the  AFB  executive, 
sits  as  a  member  of  the  senate, 
presents  all  motions  of  the  arts 
faculty  board  to  the  senate,  and 
sits  on  the  selection  committee 
which  picks  faculty  members  to 
sit  on  senate  committees. 

(A  separate  committee  of  sen- 


ate, the  senate  committee  to  nom- 
inate students  to  sit  as  members 
of  senate  committees,  chooses  stu- 
dents to  sit  as  members  of  senate 
committees.) 

At  its  Wednesday  meeting,  the 
grand  council  moved  to  run  a 
full  slate  of  candidates  in  the 
approaching  senate  elections. 

There  are  three  seats  open  in 
division  n  arts,  four  open  in  di- 
vision I  arts,  and  two  seats  open 
in  science,  one  each  in  engineer- 
ing and  architecture,  and  two  for 
St  Pat's. 

At  the  Wednesday  meeting,  po- 
litical science  student  Doug  Nor- 
man and  geography  student 

Bill  Cowley  were  nominated  to 
contest  arts  division  n  seats. 

"We're  going  to  try  and  run  a 
full  slate  in  the  senate  elections," 
says  NUG  grand  council  steering 
committee  member  Eric  Morse. 

Nominations  to  senate  close 
March  11;  election  to  senate  is 
from  within  faculty  boards,  with 
voting  limited  to  members  of  the 
faculty  boards. 

Joining  Wales  as  an  appointed 
member  of  the  senate  will  be 
council  president-elect  Brian 
Hamilton,  who  sits  on  the  senate 
with  his  St.    Pat's  counterpart. 


Sociology  to  consider 
parity  and  veto  power 


Beaverish  theatrics  on  march 

1  there  it  was,  in  the  middle  of  a  Vietnam  peace  march;  a  Cana- 
1  beaver, spread  out  on  a  Vietcong  flag.  Forner  council  external 
^President  Rod  Manchee  (centre)  decided  to  spice  up  the  dem- 
otion with  some  guerilla  theatrics  to  point  up  Canada's  com- 
ity in  the  U.S.  war  effort. 


by  Ken  Fraser 

The  sociology  and  anthropology 
department  at  its  next  meeting  will 
study  a  report  which  recommends 
parity  for  students  on  most  com- 
mittes  and  a  veto  power  for  both 
faculty  and  students,  over  depart- 
ment decisions. 

The  report  comes  from  the 
department's  undergraduate  com- 
mittee which  approved  it  unani- 
mously at  a  meeting  Tuesday.  This 
committee  already  has  parity;  five 
students  and  five  faculty  members. 
The  report  calls  for  studentparity 
on  all  department  committees  with 
the  exception  of  the  research  and 
hiring  committees.  However,  the 
hiring  committee  should  have  at 
least  one  grad,  one  undergrad  and 
one  anthropology  student,  says  the 
report,  and  students  should  take  a 
full  part  in  the  hiring  procedure. 

This  recommendation  is  a  direct 
challenge  to  the  recent  senate  rul- 
ing barring  students  from  any  par- 
ticipation in  hiring,  promotion  or 
tenure,  and  if  accepted  by  the 
department,  the  recommendation 
will  have  to  go  to  the  senate  for 
approval. 
The  research  committee  will  have 
representation,  but  not  parity, 
since  students  didnt  consider  it 
essential. 

At  present,  there  are  10  students 
on  the  31-member  department 


board.  Students  arerepresentedon 
most  committees  but  have  parity 
only  on  the  undergraduate  com- 
mittee. The  curriculum  committee 
also  had  parity  until  one  of  the 
students  resigned. 
One  of  the  key  proposals  is  that 
all  students  on  committees  be  ap- 
pointed by  students  and  all  fac- 
ulty members  by  faculty.  The  stu- 
dents on  the  committees  would  not 
have  to  be  NUG  reps;  they  would 
be  appointed  by  the  student  cau- 
cus on  the  department  board  or 
by  the  course  union,  once  it  is 
established. 

The  department  has  already  in- 
dicated it  will  recognize  a  course 
union.  Earlier  this  year  it  allow- 
ed a  meeting  of  anthropology  stu- 
dents to  elect  a  student  to  a 
vacant  seat  on  the  department 
board. 

The  mutual  veto  provision  is  the 
most  novel  suggestion.  If  adopted, 
any  department  decision  could  be 
vetoed  by  two-thirds  of  the  faculty 
or  by  60  percent  of  the  students 
providing  at  least  one-third  of 
them  voted  In  a  referendum  or  a 
general  meeting. 

The  veto  provision  is  a  slight 
compromise  with  the  original  stu- 
dent demand  for  full  parity.  While 
it  gives  students  the  power  topre- 
vent  any  unfavorable  decisions,  it 
does  not  allow  them  the  power  to 


implement  their  own  motions  over 
faculty  opposition. 

The  veto  provision,  however,  gets 
around  the  objection  that  full  parity 
would  make  the  department  board 
too  large  and  unwieldy. 

Sociology  is  the  first  department 
to  take  formal  action  on  the  re- 
sults of  the  parity  referendum  last 
month.  The  February  25  meeting 
was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
parity.  At  this  meeting  the  stu- 
dent reps  presented  a  position 
paper  calling  for  full  parity  on  the 
department  board.  After  consider- 
able discussion,  the  question  was 
referred  to  the  undergraduate 
committee. 


Contest  for 
store  name 

The  unicentre  variety  store 
needs  a  name. 

And  Carleton  students  are  be 
ing  asked  to  supply  one. 

Any  student  with  an  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  see  the 
variety  store  called  can  drop 
off  his  suggestion  in  council 
office  T-2,  with  his  name  and 
address. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  gift 
certificate  for  the  unicentre 
store  when  it  opens  in 
September,  
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SERIES  OF  TUTORIAL  CLASSES 
Neil  Whitman,  Honours  B.A. 
phone  237-465  5    234-59  83 

GUARANTEED  PASS!!! 


THE  COMMISSION  ON  POST-SECONOARY  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO 

invites  communication  trom  all  individuals  and  groups  who  feel  they 
have  a  contribution  to  make  to  the  work  of  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  is  concerned  with  the  lollowing  issues: 

•  learning  and  teaching     •    aims  and  objectives 

•  functions  and  viability  ot  institutions     •  decision-making 

•  costs  and  benefits,  to  individuals  and  to  society 

•  alternatives  for  the  future 

This  announcement  may  be  of  interesi  to  those  who  would  like  to: 

•  indicate  intention  to  submit  a  brief 

•  make  available  to  the  Commission  the  results  of  previous  work 

•  develop  discussion  papers  lor  presentation  to  the  Commission 

•  initiate  studies  in  their  field  of  competence 

•  quote  on  specific  research  studies  for  the  Commission 

A  schedule  for  public  hearings  will  be  made  known  at  a  later  date. 
The  Commission  is  anxious  at  this  time  to  identify  any  individuals 
or  groups  who  are  interested  in  undertaking  sponsored  research. 
The  'Terms  of  Reference'  of  the  Commission  and  'Guidelines  for 
Submitting  Research  Proposals'  are  available  upon  request  from: 

THE  SECRETARY/  COMMISSION  ON  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO / 
SUITE  203/505  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE  /  TORONTO  2/ONTARIO 


Graduate  Recruitment  Program 


j  U  li  Be  1 1  Can  ad  ■ 


Belt  Canada  has  several  poll 
their  university  degrees  ant 
The  positions  arc  as  Servici 
■  alary  of  $100-00  par 
application  (or*  (available 
Plscrasnt  Office.     Further  1 


Flactnent  Office)  ■ 


'eoalci  who  ere  not  completing 
;  for  permanent  employment . 
i  with  an  a ppr intimate  starting 
apply  pleeae  complete  an 


ultment  program  li  now  over  for  1969-70.     "PI. —  student* 
I  and  who  require  Job,  for  the  aprlng  or  fall  please 
cement  Office  vlthln  the  neit  two  weeka . 


tot  Office  aa  aoon 

ternatlonal  Wlckel 
d  work  for  Stelco  [ 


The  Placement  Office  haa ,  week  by  wet 
advertising  all  kinds  of  employment, 
library  Id  the  Flaceamnt  Office. 

Hill  year  the  placement 
employment  program  for  i 
employment  Halion  (U.S. I 


i  be  obtained  In  Flue-eat  Offlci 
Mr.  L.E.  Trlplett, 


■  of  [lit  local 


OttovA  Cat  Co. 


•H.fi.  -  High  Sell 


Ifflce  haa  entered  a  city  wide  Joint  aummcr 
:udenti.     Toll  service  ii  called  the  United  Sutra 
,M.)  and  the  aambcrahlp  includea  repreientatlvee 
the  Ottawa  H.S.T  TTie  Board  of  Trade,  Hanpouer  ac 


r^prograi 


mploymei 
:  appllcat 


Finally,  while 
we  ira  alio  encouraging. itu 
hanneli  ao  that  they  will  h 
iployaant  tola  auaamr. 


coming 


Something  for  everyone 
everything  for  someone,' 


Today,  FYiday,  March  6: 
Go  see  Tom  Paine 
The  commerce  society  is  going  to 
help  the  maintenance  and  grounds 
people  by  holding  a  broomball 
championship  tournament  between 
11  a.m.  and  5  p.m.  in  the  field 
house  and  on  the  rink.  There  is 
no  admission  charge,  as  it  is  an 
invitational  tournament.  There  will 
be  a  bar  in  the  field  house,  and 
spectators  are  welcome.  Weath- 
er is  irrelevent. 

The  engineering  society  is  holding 
an  open  house  in  the  mackenzie 
building  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  cool  ex- 
hibits and  demonstrations  to  show 
the  non-initiates  what  actually  hap- 
pens  in  thos  mysterious  halls. 

Not  to  be  missed  is  a  lecture  by 
Johan  Hoist,  Co-holder  of  Carle- 
ton's  Chair  of  strategic  studies  on 
"Strategic  Arms  Limitation  and 
Soviet  Policy"  at  8:30  p.m.  in 
the  egg  (tory  building). 

Sock  n'  Buskin  will  present  Tom 
Paine,  an  experiment  in  absolute 
theatre  today  and  tomorrow  at 
8  p.m.  in  theatre  A.  Admission  is 
75  cents  for  students,  100  cents 
for  people. 

The  last  of  the  series  of  lectures 
on  Ihe  subject  of  Communist  states 
is  disarray,  "New  Patterns  in 
Communist  Policy"  at  8  p.m. 
theatre  B. 


Saturday,  March  7: 
Go  see  Tom  paine 

Between  8:00  p.m.  and  12:00  p.m. 
there  will  be  a  dance  with  buffet 
and  bar  and  the  Capitol  Park  Band, 
presented  by  the  Russian  Club  in 
the  students'  lounge,  room  215 
petterson.  Admission  is  one  dollar 
single  and  $1.50  for  two.  Dress 
is  casual. 

Sock  n'  Buskin  continues  its  pre- 
sensation  of  Torn  Paine  see 
Friday, 

And,  not  to  be  missed,  the  con- 
tinuing adventures  of  thePl umbers 
trying  to  boost  their  image  ,  ,  . 
an  open  house,  see  Friday. 
J.S.A.  presents  a  dance  with  the 
Northeast  Road  Band,  purple  room, 
Glengarry,  9:00  -  1:30.  Admis- 
sion $1.00,  J.S.A.  members.  1,920 
bottles  of  beer,  positively  no  pol- 
troons admitted.  A  representative 
of  Snack,  Crapple  and  Pott,  Inc., 
will  be  on  hand  to  check  ticket 
stubs. 

Sunday,  March  8: 

Tonight  is  a  good  time  for  all  of 
you  who  unwittingly  bought  mem- 


bership cards  to  AUS  to  get  some- 
thing for  your  three  bucks.  The 
AUS  presents  a  movie  night,  with 
The  Sand  Pebbles  in  theatre  A 
at  5  and  9  p.m.  Admission  is  free 
for  members,  75  cents  for  all 
others  who  can't  sneak  in. 
Eucharistic  Liturgy  at  11:00  p.m. 
in  209  Qengarry;  a  celebration  for 
children. 

Monday,  March  9: 

Closed  meeting  of  the  senate 
Executive  Committee 

Tankred  Dorst,  prominent  German 
playwright  and  Max  Kade-Writer- 
in-Residence  at  Oberlin  College 
will  read,  in  German,  from  Tol- 
ler his  most  recent  play,  in  room 
164,  loeb  building,  at  8:30  p.m. 
A  discussion  will  follow. 
In  connection  with  the  drama 
course  at  St.  Patrick's  College  a 
film  version  of  August  Strindberg's 
Miss  Julie,  with  Anita  Bjork  and 
Max  Von  Sydow,  will  be  shown  in 
the  collegeauditorium.fourthfloor 
of  the  south  wing,  at  7:30  p.m. 
Admission  is  free.  A  discussion 
will  follow. 

Tuesday/March  10, 

A  representative  of  Snack,  Crap- 
ple, and  Pott,  Inc.,  will  hold  a 

discussion  in  room  640,  adminis- 
tration building,  on  Armageddon: 
Will  it  mean  the  end  of  the  Chain 
Newspapers?  at  4  p.m.  Included 
on  the  panel  will  be  prominent 
newspaper  chain  link  W.  R.  Hearst 

Open  meeting  of  the  Faculty 
of  graduate  studies,2;30  pm. 
Board  Room,Southam. 

Wednesday,  March  11: 

The  university  senate  meets  in 
open  discussion  to  decide  all  sorts 
of  keen  academic  matters  affecting 
the  future  of  students  at  this  uni- 
versity. Time  is  2  p.m.  place  is 
the  southam  hall  board  room,  one 
floor  above  the  bookstore.  The 
meetings  are  open,  and  chairs  are 
provided  for  the  comfort  of  spec- 
tators. As  an  added  attraction,  if 
the  meeting  is  long,  coffee,  tea, 
and  cookies  are  served. 
Thursday,  March  12: 
Similarities  in  Wave  Behaviour 
and  Progressive  Waves,  part  of 
an  extended  series  of  screenings 
op  problems  in  architecture  and 
engineering,  room  256  mackenzie 
building  11:30  a,m. 
Friday,  March  13: 

Shakespeare  and  Calderon  by  Pro- 
fessor C.A.  Jones.  Fellowof  Trin- 


ity College,  Oxford,  and  VisitT 
Professor  at  Brown  Universi^ 
Room  103,  Chemistry  BuUdX' 
8  p.m. 

Sunday,  March  15: 

The  Blues  Club  concerts  in  theah 
A  with  Heaven's  Radio  and  iv 
Powerhouse.  Time  is  8:15,arJrnjs 
sion  is  $1.25,  and  Keith  TuppeJ 
acts  as  host  and  master  of  cer 
emonies. 

Friday,  March  20: 

The  Spring  Ball  bounces  this  dav 
two  weeks  hence  in  the  Internation. 
al  Ballroom  of  the  Skyline  HoteL 
The  George  White  Orchestra  and 
the  original  Esquires  supply  the 
music.  The  black  tie  dinner  is  at 
8:00  p.m.  As  an  added  fillip,  the 
winners  of  the  Henry  Marshall 
Tory  Award  and  the  various  Hon- 
our Awards  will  be  announced 
Tickets  at  about  $13  each  are 
available  in  students'  council  of. 
fices  T-2  and  T-16. 

Note:f  deadline  for  the  sub- 
mission of  nominations  for  tl- 
election  to  the  senate  is  12  noon 
today. 

Eminent  musicologists  have 
discovered  why  J.S.  Bach 
had  twenty  children,. .he  had 
no  stops  on  his  organ' 


Happy  birthday  to  all  of  you  with 
birthdays  on  the  17th.the  23rd, 
and  the  25th  from  the  staff  of  the 
Carleton. 


DDT  pick-up 
is  over  one  ton 

Approximately  one  ton  of  DDT 
was  picked  up  last  week-end  in 
a  city  wide  drive  organized  by 
Phil  Reilly  and  Richard  Pratt 
of  Carleton's  Pollution  Probe. 
The  Probe  was  assisted  by  city 
authorities,  who  lent  the  cause 
a  truck  and  driver. 
On  Friday,  high  school  stu- 
dents brought  cans  of  DDT  to 
school. 

The  Probe  volunteers  pick- 
ed i  up  the  tins  on  Saturday, 
aloag  with  the  containers  from 
local  residents,  who  had  phoned 
the  Probe  office  earlier  in  the 
week  leaving  their  addresses. 

Mrs.  Uona  Gruncy,  a  spokes- 
man for  Pollution  Probe,  said 
that  the  group  outdid  themselves 
this  time. 

She  added  that  the  students 
involve  in  the  cause  were  "quite 
interested  -  really  hepped  up 
on  saving  the  world". 


to  rent  or  sublet  for  May  2  - 
Sept,4,  a  one-room  bachelor 
apt, furnished  or  unfurnished. 

Miss  Judy  Hunter, 1554 Lambton  Hail 
University  of  Guelph.Guelph.Ontario 


Will  Type 
Lowest  Rates 

235-9363 


W.C.  Fields  and  Marx  Brothers 
Film  Festival 

Thursday  March  19  and  Friday  March  20 

in  Theatre  B 

On  Thursday:  DUCK  SOUP  and  THE  BANK  DICK, 
from  4-6  pm.  and  7-12  midnight. 

On  Friday:    MY  LITTLE  CHICKADEE  and 
MONKEY  BUSINESS. 

continuous  showings  from  4-12  midnight. 


Admission  is  $1.00  per  double  feature 
Sponsored  by  fourth  floor  Glengarry 
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A  shout  for  order 


Mark  Fawcett 


As  Laurier  LaPierte  leaned  forward  and  shouted  "Let  the  people 
bear,"  a  maoist  hand  reached  up  to  grab  LaPierre's  microphone. 
Note  the  happy  grin  of  the  news-eager  photographer  as  he  senses 
the  approaching  picture-worthy  punch-up. 

March  turnout  disappointing' 

Peace  demonstration 
ends  in  maoist  scuffle 


OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  Chanting  peace 
songs  and  slogans,  2,000  demon- 
strators marched  to  Parliament 
Hill  Saturday  where  they  listened 
to  speeches  calling  for  an  end 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Protest  co-ordinators  were  dis- 
appointed at  the  turnout  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  "peace  weekend" 
which  began  with  a  folksong  and 
film  program  the  previous 
evening. 

The  demonstration  -  previously 
billed  as  the  "biggest-ever  anti- 
Vietnam  war  protest  in  Canada" 
-  was  to  have  amassed  a  pre- 
dicted 8,000  to  10,000  demonstra- 
tors, from  12  Ontario  and  Quebec 
universities,  joined  by  members 
of  High  School  and  other  anti- 
war groups. 

Saturday  the  crowd  was  com- 
posed mainly  of  students  from 
McGill  and  other  anglophone 
Quebec  universities,  who  arrived 
Friday  by  chartered  buses  from 
Montreal. 

After  speeches  and  several  sing- 
ings of  "All  we  are  saying  is  give 
Peace  a  chance,"  the  rally  at 
Parliament  Hill  ended  in  a  scuffle 
around  the  microphone  and  speak- 
ers' platform  when  a  group  of 
alleged  Maoists  tried  to  seize  the 
microphone. 

Chanting:  "Escalate  People's 
War,"  the  group  had  surrounded 
platform  and  blocked  the 
crowd's  view  of  speakers  with 
an  array  of  posters  and  large 
Photographs  of  Chairman  Mao  Tse- 
Tung  and  the  late  Joseph  Stalin. 

They  raised  their  demand  for  the 
crowd  to  "let  a  young  communist 
sPeak,"  during  NDP  member 
Laurier  LaPierre's  introduction 


of  an  American  deserter  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak. 
"Let  'the  people'  hear,"  shouted 
La  Pierre. 

Contingents  of  city  police  and 
RCMP  who  patrolled  the  dem- 
onstration did  not  interfere  in 
the  outbreak.  No  injuries  were 
reported. 

Earlier  the  rally  heard  from 
LaPierre,  NDP  leader  T.  C,  Doug- 
las, former  Conservative  party 
president  Dalton  Camp,  and  Quebec 
Voice  of  Women  president  Claire 
Culhane. 

For  a  time  Friday  night,  protest 
organizers  had  feared  a  housing 
problem  for  out-of-town  demon- 
strators when  the  more  than  1000- 
member  contingent  arrived  from 
Montreal. 

But  by  the  end  of  the  Friday 
evening  film,  folk  and  rock  en- 
tertainment at  the  University  of 
Ottawa  auditorium,  room  for  those 
who  had  arrived  was  found  on 
gymnasium  floors  and  private 
homes  across  the  city. 

Demonstrators  from  Ontario  uni- 
versities just  didn't  materialize 
in  expected  numbers.  Only  a  smat- 
tering of  out-of-town  Ontarions 
joined  the  groups  from  Montreal 
and  Ottawa  for  Saturday's  march 
from  the  Centennial  Conference 
Centre  to  the  Parliament  buildings 
just  up  the  road. 

One  Montrealer  commented  that 
Vietnam  "no  longer  seems  to  be 
an  issue  for  English  Canadians 
outside  Quebec. 

"In  Quebec,"  he  said,  "English 
students  have  taken  up  anti-war 
protests  to  avoid  involvement  In 
the  liberation  struggle  on  their 
own  doorstep." 


Wage  parity  dispute 
could  turn  off  heat 


by  Brian  Chadderton 

A  dispute  over  wage  demands  be- 
tween the  university  and  the 
furnace  maintenance  men  could 
result  in  a  strike  in  less  than  ten 
days,  a  union  spokesman  said 
Wednesday. 

But  university  officials  hope  that 
it  won't  leave  the  university,  in- 
cluding the  residences,  without 
heat. 

Hie  International  Union  of  Oper- 
ating Engineers  Local  769,  whose 
contract  expired  last  December, 
are  demanding  higher  wages,  bet- 
ter overtime  pay  and  more  statu- 
tory holidays.  Ernest  Hedges,  the 
union's  business  representative, 
feels  that  their  position  is  not 
extreme, 

"We  feel  that  we  have  been  rea- 
sonable in  our  demands,"  said 
Hedges. 

Meetings  already  held 

Meetings  for  conciliation  were 
held  in  January  and  on  February 
19,  director  of  the  physical  plant 
James  Whenham  said. 

Whenham,  along  with  the  director 
of  administrative  services  and  the 
-  superintendent  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  met  with  union  repre- 
sentative Hedges  but  failed  to  come 
up  with  a  contract  acceptable  to 
both  sides. 

Of  his  position  as  spokesman, 
Whenham  said  "Whether  I  like 
it  or  not,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
talk  for  the  university." 

The  first  attempt  at  conciliation 
was  called  by  the  union  in  January. 

A  conciliator  was  appointed  from 
Toronto  by  the  departmentof  labor 


upon  request  but  the  first  meeting 
was  adjourned  until  February  when 
further  negotiations  would  take 
place,  Whenham  said. 

The  second  negotiations  meeting 
broke  down  and  both  parties  will 
now  follow  the  legal  procedures. 
Whenham  explained  these  legal 
procedures. 

The  minister  of  labour  is  now 
considering  the  report  of  the  con- 
ciliator and  will  notify  the  uni- 
versity and  the  union  on  the  legal- 
ity of  a  strike,  Whenham  said. 

All  wage  differences  and  other 
benefits  of  the  new  contract  will 
be  retroactive  to  the  expiry  date 
of  the  old  contract.  The  union  has 
two  weeks  after  the  receipt  of  the 
letter  from  the  minister,  expect- 
ed today,  to  make  their  decision 
to  go  on  strike. 

The  13  members  involved,  nine 
at  the  Carleton  campus  and  four 
at  the  St.  Pat's  campus,  have  voted 
unanimously  to  strike  when  the 
time  comes,  Hedges  said. 

The  maintenance  men  in  the  heat- 
ing plant  are  called  operating  eng- 
ineers and  are  responsible  for  the 
huge  pressurized  furnaces  which 
are  run  automatically.  They  must 
know  what  to  do  in  the  case  of 
emergency  and  effect  the  summer 
change  over  from  oil  to  gas  heat 
in  the  spring. 

The  board  of  governors  of  the 
university  debated  the  issue  but  the 
press  is  barred  from  the  meetings 
and  no  results  of  thosediscussions 
have  been  released. 

Union  rep  Hedges  said  that  the 
university  is  unwilling  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  union.  The 


university  has  not  disclosed  its 
position. 

The  union  asked  for  a  one  year 
contract  but  bowed  to  the  uni- 
versity's demand  for  a  two  year 
agreement,  Hedges  said. 

In  the  first  six  months  the  union 
wants  a  27  cent  per  hour  increase 
with  an  added  15  cent  boost  for 
the  next  six  months. 

The  next  year  would  bring  an 
additional  seven  percent  increase 
if  union  demands  were  met,  along 
with  extra  time  and  a  half  pay 
for  Sunday  shifts.  The  present 
arrangements  does  not  pay  extra 
for  Sunday  shifts  and  the  pay  is 
scaled  to  a  40-hour  work  week, 
regardless  of  what  days  are  work- 
ed, Hedges  said. 

Workers  want  wage  parity 

The  union  workers  want  parity 
with  CUPE  employees  and  parity 
with  the  employees  at  the  Ottawa 
University  plant  who  do  exactly 
the  same  job,  Hedges  said.  They 
are  currently  paid  $3.87  per  hour. 

If  the  workers  do  go  on  strike, 
Whenham  said  that  they  will  try 
to  keep  things  working.  He  added 
that  the  first  class  engineers,  who 
will  not  be  on  strike,  could  run 
the  plant  indefinitely. 

The  plant  could  operate  with  only 
four  employees  instead  of  thepres- 
ent  five. 

If  suitable  operating  engineers 
cannot  befound  the  university  could 
be  without  heat. 

If  the  union  decides  to  strike, 
there  is  still  hope  for  further 
negotiation.  Whenham  said  that 
either  side  could  call  the  parties 
back  to  the  conciliation  table. 


Nine  Woo  dies  awarded 

Carleton  comes  third  in  province 


Carleton  has  ranked  third  in  the 
nation  and  second  in  Ontario  in 
turning  out  Wood  row  Wilson  des- 
ignates for  1970-71. 
Nine  Carleton  students  were 
named. 

Carleton  designates  are:  Anne 
Bethel,  english;  Stuart  Cairns, 
mathematics;  Augustinus  Dierick, 
french;  Donald  Forbes,  geography; 
Janet  Haliburton,  psychology;  San- 
dra Johnston,  mathematics;  Wil- 
liam Mulvihili,  mathematics;  Rob- 
ert Sharkey,  mathematics;  Gra- 
ham Walker,  Chemistry. 

The  students  are  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  fourth  year  of  hon- 
ors programs. 

Sixty-eight  Canadian  university 
students  were  named  as  desig- 
nates, and  tlie.v  are  included  in  the 


list  of  1,153  college  seniors  in 
both  countries  identified  by  che 
Woodrow  Wilson  national  fellow- 
ship foundation  as  among  the  best 
future  college  teacher  prospects 
on  the  continent. 

In  addition  to  Carleton's  nine 
designates,  one  student  received 
honorable  mention,  Michael  Shan- 
non, Psychology. 

Designates  were  named  from  13 
Canadian  universities. 

In  all,  134  seniors  at  Canadian 
universities  were  named  Wood- 
row  Wilson  designates  along  with 
four  Canadians  studying  at  Amer- 
ican universities.  Honorable  men- 
tion was  accorded  to  93  Canadians. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  national  fel- 
lowship foundation  has  informed 
graduate  deans  in  both  Canada  and 
the  United  States  that  the  desig- 


nates and  students  receiving  hon- 
orable mention  are  most  worthy 
of  fellowship  support  for  first- 
year  graduate  study. 

Funds  from  the  Ford  Foundation 
will  support  50  of  the  Canadian 
designates. 

Carleton's  number  of  designates 
is  second  in  Ontario  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Toronto  which  led  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  with  34 
winners. 

The  .  national  breakdown  is  as 
follows:  UniversityofToronto(34); 
McGill  (21);  Carleton  (9);  York 
(8);  U.B.C.  (6);  University  of  Al- 
berta (5);  University  of  Winnipeg 
(5);  Queen's  University  (5);  Uni- 
versity of  Montreal  (5);  University 
of  Manitoba  (4);  Sir  George  Wil- 
liams (4);  Brock  University  (1); 
Trent  University  (1). 


Friendly  vote -holder 


The  editor  of  next  year's  Carleton  is  lurking  in  this  ballot  box;  Carleton  staffers,  some ^6 0  of  them 
so  far,  have  taken  their  ballots  and  stuck  them  through  the  slot 

Ider.  Carleton  staffers  who  haven't  exercised  their  option  have  until  4  p.m.  .today  to  drop  into 
newspaper  office  and  fill  out  a  ballot. 
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Action  70  challenges 

This  week's  Action  70  ACTION  supplement  was  not 
written  specifically  for  you.  Six  thousand  (6,000) 
copies  have  been  distributed  to  the  Welfare  recip- 
ients of  Ottawa  in  order  to  motivate  them  to  chal- 
lenge the  political  processes  from  which  they  have 
been  excluded  for  so  long. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  cause  for  the  gap 
between  the  poor  and  non-poor  is  the  lack  of  informa- 
tion and  communication.  It  is  hoped  that  this  community 
forum  will  provide  information  to  the  welfare  recip- 
ients and  to  the  government  administrators. 

Action  70  ACTION  will  also  help  create  a  feeling 
of  community  solidarity.  This  is  necessary  before 
there  can  be  any  organization  or  motivation  for  a 
self-help  project.  Until  poor  people  organize,  they 
cannot  realize  their  potential  for  power. 

The  supplement  will  explain  in  greater  detail  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  development  of  this  forum 
and  also  some  of  the  proposed  legislative  changes. 
A  significant  part  of  this  community  forum  will  be 
the  press  coverage  resulting  from  Munro's  and 
Yaremko's  presence.  It  may  help  to  reveal  to  the 
middle  class  taxpayers  the  need  for  a  re- examination 
and  evaluation  of  the  existing  welfare  policies  and 
social  agencies  that  YOU  are  paying  for.  The  cov- 
erage of  this  forum  should  also  provide  adequate 
proof  to  refute  the  familiar  myth  of  the  poor  as 
lazy,  apathetic  parasites  of  our  society. 

Susan  Farkas  and  Blake  Cryderman 

We  must  work 
with  the  poor 

We  cannot  ignore  the  voice  of  the  poor  any 
longer.  We've  heard  the  taxpayers'  and  the  govern- 
ment's side  for  years.  Thanks  to  efforts  like  Action 
70  ACTION  we  are  finally  hearing  from  the  people 
at  the  other  end  of  the  welfare  check. 

Problem  No.  1  is  that  many  of  the  men  who  might  be 
able  to  get  jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  (few  have 
enough  education  to  make  any  more  than  that)  can't 
afford  to  accept  employment  because  they'll  be  bring- 
ing home  less  than  their  welfare  check  provides. 
Nor  is  their  income  supplemented  to  enable  them  and 
their  families  to  survive  on  a  meagre  salary. 

Nor  can  welfare  recipients  raise  their  standard 
of  living  by  working  part-time.  Any  part-time  wages 
which  the  welfare  department  finds  out  about  are 
deducted  from  the  welfare  check. 

"We're  forced  to  cheat,"  says  welfare  recipient 
Yvon  Guindon.  Mr.  Guidon  has  a  12-year  old  crim- 
inal record  and  a  back  injury.  The  combination  of 
the  two  mean  that  no  one  is  willing  to  hire  him  for  the 
light  work  which  he  could  do  because  he  is  not 
bondable. 

Instead  of  providing  poor  people  the  incentive  to 
work,  the  government  has  provided  an  incentive  not  to 
-  they  simply  can't  afford  it! 

The  government's  zealous  drive  against  inflation  and 
the  resulting  rise  in  unemployment  have  swelled  the 
welfare  rolls  in  recent  months. 

This  means  the  poor  are  hit  doubly  hard  by  'in- 
flation'. Although  their  cost  of  living  has  gone  up 
20%,  welfare  payments  have  not  been  reviewed  since 
December  '66. 

But,  you  say,  everyone's  suffering  because  of  in- 
flation, and  the  taxpayers  can't  afford  to  do  anything 
about  the  existing  welfare  set-up. 

Well,  you  can't  afford  not  to!  Forget  all  the  social 
and  moral  reasons  for  helping  the  "disadvantaged  of 
society".  There  are  simple  economic  reasons -there, 
that  makes  it  worth  listening  to,  doesn't  it? 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  four  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  90  social  agencies  taking  an  interest 
in  the  poor  .  .  .  there  is  almost  no  communication 
between  them  and  bureaucratic  red  tape  often  means 
people  waiting  months  for  checks  to  com.;  thr  ju^'i, 
Social  workers  -  who,  by  the  way,  each  carry  three 
times  the  recommended  case  load  -  spend  almost  all 
their  time  just  negotiating  the  bureaucracy. 

One  social  worker  says  "if  you  give  each  admin- 
istrator on  all  levels  three  cases,  you'd  have  ad- 
ministrators left  over!" 

"People  in  the  middle  class  should  ask  if  we're 
providing  worthwhile  programs,"  says  another.  "Are 
we  getting  as  good  a  return  from  our  money  as  we 
should  be?" 

What  can  you,  the  'average  citizen'  do  about  all 
this? 

You  won't  achieve  anything  by  doing  things  for  and 
to  the  poor. 

But  you  can  do  something  by  working  with  the  poor. 
Community  organizations  across  class  lines  can  work 
to  find  common  problems  and  perhaps  solutions. 

And  to  get  legislative  change,  you'll  have  to  hit 
them  with  numbers.  Welfare  recipients  will  only  be 
recognized  as  viable  section  of  the  community  if  they 
have  other  classes  behind  them. 


Poverty  is  a  way  of  life 

There  are  poor  people  in  Ottawa, people  who  live  in  rough-board  shacks  without  heat  or  light;  thii 
block  on  Nelson  Street  is  one  o!  many  in  the  Lowertown  area  ol  Ottawa. 


angus 


The  well-read  Ian  Angus  provides 
news  notes  from  all  over. 


NEWS  ITEM  that  didn't  make  the 
Ottawa  Papers 

*  An  Arab  barber  in  the  village  of 
Yalta  in  occupied  Palestine  was 
sentenced  February  7  to  a  year 
in  prison,  by  an  Israeli  military 
court,  for  giving  shaves  and  hair- 
cuts to  four  alleged  guerrillas. 
(Reuters) 

*  The  Czechoslovak  government 
bureaucrats  are  so  up  tight  about 
underground  revolutionary  opposi- 
tion that  reporters  on  newspapers 
in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  now 
required  to  turn  in  their  type- 
writer ribbons  at  the  end  of  the 
day.  (Le  Monde) 

*  The  United  States  is  using  in 
Vietnam  the  herbicide  2,  4,  5/T, 
which  has  been  banned  within  the 
United  States.  In  experiments  on 
the  effect  of  this  chemical  on 
rats,  100  per  cent  of  all  litters 
have  shown  abnormalities  -  70 
per  cent  of  all  births  involved 
lack  of  eyes,  heads  and  so  on. 
Saigon  newspapers  have  reported 
the  appearance  of  new  forms  of 
birth  abnormalities  in  Vietnamese 
children,  (Congressional  Record) 

*  In  case  you  ever  wondered  why 
we  got  NUG  and  Peru  is  getting 
reforms,  consider  the  following 
explanation  by  a  Peruvian  Army 
officer:  "When  one  is  pursued  by 
a  herd  of  maddened  bulls,  one  has 
three  options.  One  is  to  kneel, 
close  the  eyes,  and  pray.  The 
second  is  to  fight  the  bulls,  which 
is  as  good  as  the  first  option.  And 
tihe  third  is  to  lead  the  stamped- 
ing herd  into  terrain  that  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  pursued.  The 
masses  in  Latin  America  are 
starting  to  stampede.  We,  the  mil- 
itary, are  the  only  ones  who  are 
capable  of  leading  them  -  and 
us  -  into  safe  ground."  (New 
York  Times) 

*  Swiss  ecoiogists  have  warned 
that  "offshore  drilling,  oil  pol- 
lution, and  predatory  Eskimos" 
are  threatening  the  survival  of 
the  polar  bear.  Now  the  "pre- 
datory" Eskimos  have  lived  with 
the  polar  bear  for  centuries.  So 
the  real  threat  -  to  the  bears, 
and  to  the  Eskimos,  comes  from 
those  who  want  to  destroy  the 


Arctic's  ecological  balance.  And 
the  Canadian  government  is  build- 
ing a  new  ice-breaker  to  help  the 
oil  ships  get  through,  (Intercon- 
tinental Press,  Globe  &  Mail) 

*  Once  again  in  Israel,  that  out- 
post of  western  democracy,  the 
editors  of  the  Arab  edition  of 
Matzpen,  an  anti-zionist  paper  put 
out  by  arabs  and  jews,  have  been 
prevented  from  printing  in  Arabic 
articles  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  censor  when  written  in 
Hebrew,  (Le  Monde) 

*  Stephen  Dennison  is  appealing 
to  the  U.S.  supreme  court  for 
$115,000  in  restitution.  He  was 
kept  in  various  New  York  prisons 
for  a  total  of  thirty-four  years. 
His  crime  -  stealing  $5  worth 
of  candy  bars  when  he  was  six- 
teen. The  maximum  legal  penalty 
for  stealing  §5  worth  of  candy 
is  ten  years.  (New  York  Times) 

*  An  American  pornographic  film- 
maker comments;  "Some  people 
say  we're  part  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  but  really  we're  clas- 


sic American  capitalists.*'  (New 
York  Post) 

*  Ontario*s  former  minister  of 
Health,  Matthew  Dymond,  has  been 
appointed  president  of  Respirin,  a 
Toronto-based  drug  company.  Our 
present  Health  Minister,  Thomas 
Wells,  is  the  former  advertising 
manager  for  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association  Journal,  which  led  the 
fight  against  medicare.  (Globe  and 
Mail) 

*  Housing  Minister  Robert  Andras 
has  declared  that  anyone  who 
spends  more  than  one-third  of  his 
income  on  rent  is  paying  a  dis- 
proportionate amount.  Canadians, 
by  the  way,  spend  an  average  of 
38  per  cent  of  their  incomes  on 
rent.  Which  makes  Canada  the 
country  with  the  highest  rents  in 
world.  (Star) 

*  The  67  million  Americans  who 
own  cars  pay  between  20  and  25 
billion  dollars  a  year  on  repairs. 
Ah,  free  enterprise  makes  bettter 
products!  (Intercontinental  Press) 


neary 


A  hypothesis  advanced 
for  black  tie  and  tails 
at  Carleton 


It  appears  that  if  you  want  to 
attend  the  official  opening  of  the 
New  university  centre  it'sgoingto 
cost  you  somewhere  around  ten 
dollars  for  admission  and  the  cost 
for  renting  a  tux,  whatever  that 
entails. 

But  that  seems  only  fair.  After 
all,  you've  been  paying  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  cost  of  the  build- 
ing for  some  time  now  and  it  is 
being  built  for  you,  consequently 
it  should  cost  you  a  little  more 
to  be  one  of  the  first  in  there. 
But  I  don't  see  why  we  should 
stop  there.   Let's  continue  this 
precedent  and  have  an  admission 
fee  at  all  times,  and  let's  require 
some  formal  dress  for  all  occa- 
sions, and  then  we  would  put  up 
little  black  signs  like  they  have  in 
the  library  and  they  could  read 
"Anyone  wishing  to  use  the 
facilities  of  the  unicentre 
must  pay  an  admission  fee 


of  50  cents;  jacket  and  tie 
required." 

This  could  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
good  things  for  us.  It  would  help 
defray  costs  of  the  centre  and  would 
help  insure  that  only  conscientious 
and  well-kept  students  would  use 
the  centre.  No  more  of  having 
to  put  up  with  long-haired  hippy 
freaks  playing  their  guitars  etc. 
and  disturbing  us.  . 

Let  your  mind  wander.  Imagine 
what  all  this  could  lead  to.  Wow. 
we  might  even  be  led  back  to 
the  Carleton  of  the  late  forties  and 
early  fifties. 

I  think  the  people  involved  should 
be  commended  for  their  stance  on 
charging  admission  and  dress  to 
enter  the  centre  on  its  official 
opening.  But,  please  don't  stop 
there,  there  are  too  many  things 
to  be  accomplished  by  continuing 
this  policy. 

Good  work  guys. 
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Plumber  attacks 
our  very  own 
radio  station 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
I  would  like  to  thank  those  in- 
dividuals at  Radio  Carleton  who 
succeeded  in  severely  hampering 
the  publicity  of  the  engineering 
open  house  day.  Our  only  vocal 
means  of  communication  should 
possibly  attempt  tborganisethem- 
selves  for  the  good  of  the  students. 
The  incompetencedemonstrated  bv 
the  uncontrolled  erasing  of  import- 
ant commercial  tapes  seems  to  me 
to  illustrate  a  definite  lack  of 
responsibility. 

George  Malysheff 
Vice-Pres.  C.U.S.E.S. 

And  our  very  own 
radio  station 
defends  itself 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

In  response  to  the  accusation  of 
incompetence  levelled  against 
Radio  Carleton  by  Mr.  George 
Malysheff  of  the  Engineering  So- 
ciety I  would  like  to  say  this  in 
defense  of  the  station. 

It  is  true  that  the  taped  promo 
done  to  advertise  Open  House  was 
taken  from  T-ll  never  to  be  seen 
again  and,  I  suppose  that  I  per- 
sonally can  be  held  responsible 
since,  in  response  to  certain  bio- 
logical urges  (which  I'm  sure  even 
Mr.  Malysheff  is  subject  to)  I 
briefly  left  the  office  open  to 
certain  light-fingered  individuals 
who  seem  to  covet  tape  more  than 
they  fear  reprisal. 

However,  what  Mr.  Malysheff  is 
not  aware  of  is  the  fact  that  when 
I  realized  the  tape  was  missing 
I  placed  a  written  ad  in  T8,  con- 
taining all  of  the  information  that 
was  on  the  promo,  and  since  Mon- 
day of  this  week  up  to  Wednesday 
noon  the  ad  has  been  read  a  total 
of  13  times  over  the  air.  If  Mr. 
Malysheff  would  like  to  check  on 
this  he  is  quite  welcome  to  scrut- 
inize our  production  log  which 
contains  all  ads  that  have  been 
aired  and  the  times  that  they  were 
read. 

I  am  very  flattered  that  Mr. 
Malysheff  considers  Radio  Carle- 
ton an  influential  source  of  inform- 
ation to  the  student  body  and  I  hope 
that  now  he  is  aware  of  the  facts 
he  will  concede  that  the  station 
is  as  competent  as  is  possible 
considering  the  limited  facilities 
that  are  available  to  us. 

On  behalf  of  Radio  Carleton  I 
would  like  to  wish  the  Engineer- 
ing Society  much  success  in  their 
Open  House  this  weekend. 

Ken  Rockburn 

Chairman,  Radio  Carleton 

Prof,  victim  of 
bias  and 
racial  discrimination 

Editor,  The  Carleion: 
George  Haggar,  a  Lebf.nese  bom 
political-science  professor,  has 
filed  charges  with  the  Ontario  Hu- 
man Rights  Commission  against 
five  universities  ard  colleges  stat-' 
ing  they  refused  to  hire  him  be- 
cause of  his  natiunal  origins  and 
Political  beliefs. 

Charged  are  King's  College  (an 
affiliate  of  University  of  Western 
Ontario),  Seneca  Collegeof  Applied 
Arts  and  Technology,  Waterloo 
Lutheran,  Lakehead  and  York.  He 
l^  a  spokesman  for  the  Canadian 
Arab  community,  and  a  strong  op- 
°onent  of  Monism. 

Jo  back  charges  against  toe  five 
universities,  he  cited  a  letter  dat- 
*d  December  6,  1968  from  King's 
College  principal  Owen  Carrigan, 

For  the  past  few  months  we 
j?ave  been  negotiating  with  the 
Canadian  Jewish  Community  for 
'he  Establishment  ol  a  Centre 
'or  Jewish  Studies  ...  "In  view 
01  this,  I  think  you  will  appreci- 
ate that  it  would  be  impossible 
us  to  have  somebody  on  the 
Acuity,  especially  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political   Science,  wh< 
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In  which  Radio  Carleton,  President 
Dunton,  Ian  Angus,  the  R.C.M.P., 
Air  Pollution,  the  Athletic  Dept.  are 
under  attack. 


the  myth  of  the  "lib- 

all  poht;  ai  views  collapses  when 
money  is  involved 

at  Waterloo  Lutheran  in  1S67  be- 
cause of  his  political  views.  The 
Canadian  Association  of  University 
th?  Vest*at<*  but  found 

wis  Sn?naKtl0n  °f  the  contract 
was  legal  because  in  Haggar's 
contract  there  was  a  clausfXt- 
ing.he  was  forbidden  "to  ai'ack 
or  m  ariy  way  disparagetheChri* 
tian  religion." 

Last  year  Haggar  was  fined  bv 
Southern  University  in  New  Or- 
hf!nS  "?f.  suPPorting  students  in 
toJ  im  -°f  P^ent  of  the 
faculty  association,  in  a  19  dav 
strike  during  which  the  governor 

ann  h°^Slana-Was  made  captive 
and  held  to  win  student  demands. 
Me  alleged  he  was  recommended 
oy  several  professors  at  York 

but  was  passed  over  for  a  less 

qualified  person. 

At  ISeneca  College  he  was  told 
oy  an  official  he  would  get  i 
job  "if  ', .  would  gei  rid  of  his 
mediterranean  mentality  and 
emotes'*. 

McMaster  university  students' 
council  agreed  to  prod  the  OHRC 
to  make  their  three  month  over- 
due report  on  January  21,  but  they 
are  still  waiting. 

An  officer  of  the  OHRC  has  said 
'  our  range  of  formal  involve- 
ments is  limited  because  prior 
to  June  18  the  employment  section 
■of  the  human  rights  probe  had  an 
exemption  for  educational  institu- 
tions; "wc  will  investigate  all  his 
complaints,  but  four  of  his  allega- 
tions that  he  was  denied  employ- 
ment opportunity  are  legally  out- 
side our  jurisdiction  because  the  / 
took  place  prior  to  the  amend 
ment," 

In  any  regards,  it  wruld  appear 
Haggar  is  the  victim  of  political 
bias  and  racial  discrimination,, 
Majbe  the  OHRC  won't  make  its 
report  because  it  might  prove 
Haggar  correct. 

The  liberal  administration  had 
better  do  some  quick  work  to 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  our  own 
president  Dunton  stated  so  well 
in  his  68-69  report. 

In  reference  to  Canadian  uni- 
versities compared  politically  to 
European  and  American,  he  said 
"by  and  large  Canadian  university 
people  have  managed  to  keep  the 
reality  of  the  situation  before  them. 
Thus  as  a  general  rule,  the  Ca- 
nadian student  has  focused  his  at- 
tention towards  higher  education, 
while  the  students  of  other  coun- 
tries have  often  used  the  university  ■ 
as  a  prism  through  which  they 
have  directed  agitation  for  social 
reform." 

Where  George  Haggar  fits  into 
this,  and  how  president  Dunton 
expects  us  to  allow  the  reality  of 
business  interests  running  the  uni- 
versity without  challenging  it  is 
hard  to  imagine. 

Perhaps  the  universities  hope 
Haggar  will  get  tired  and  take 
some  nice  safe  job,  perhaps  as 
donkey-driver. 


preciate  it  if  you  explained  how 
your  judicial  decision  was  arriv- 
ed at, 

Richard  Spearman 
Arts  I 


Bruce  Winer 

Big  contest  winner 
to  donate  to 
defense  fund 

The  Editor,  The  Carleton: 
On  page  6  in  the  February  20, 
1970  issue  of  The  Carleton  you 
printed  the  results  of  the  cartoon 
contest  in  which  contestants  no- 
minated candidates  for  the  office 
of  council  president. 
For  some  reason  which  I  am 
truly  unable  to  fathom,  you  pub- 
lished  my   entry  and  paragraph 
concerning    John    Sinclair  while 
awarding  the  second  place  prize 
to  another  person,  Bill  Hamilton, 
who  also  submitted  John  Sinclair. 
I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about 
the  money,  except  that  I  was  plan- 
ning to  send  it  to  the  John  Sin- 
clair Defense  Fund.  However,  the 
principle  of  the  matter  seems  im- 
portant to  me,  and  I  would  ap- 


Editor*s  Note:  Actually,  you  did 
win  the  money;  Bill  Hamilton  is 
a  name  which  somehow  appear- 
ed, as  if  by  the  black  powers, 
between  your  copy  and  the  typed 
copy  pasted  by  the  printer  onto  a 
layout  sheet. 

Student  beefsabout 
athletic  dept. 
employees 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  Carleton  students  the 
haughty  and  arrogant  attitudes, 
which  have  been  adopted  bv  some 
employees  of  the  Athletic  Depart- 
ment, specifically  those  displayed 
by  Pat  Wolff,  Francis  Starr  and 
Dave  Hannay. 

These  people  seem  to  feel  that 
they  have  the  right  to  function 
and  act  independently  of  the  Uni- 
versity, or  at  least  of  the  stu- 
dent segment. 

These  men  appear  to  forget  that 
they  were  hired  by  the  university 
to  serve  the  athletic  requirements 
of  the  university,  and  this  includes 
the  reasonable  requests  which  may 
be  made  by  the  student  population. 
They  also  seem  to  forget  that  their 
salaries  are  paid  in  part  from 
student  fees  and  that  consequently 
students  are  entitled  to  certain 
services.  These  men  should  treat 
the  reasonablerequestsof  students 
in  a  polite  and  courteous  fashion. 
In  return,  these  men  should  expect 
and  should  receivepoliteand  cour- 
teous treatment  from  students,  it 
has  been  my  experience  inthepast 
that  while  most  students  initially 
show  politeness  and  respect  when 
dealing  with  these  men,  thesecour- 
tesies  are  seldom  reciprocated. 

Reasonable  (and   I  must  stress 
. rfasonable)    and    courteous  re- 
q  lests  by  students  are  often  met 
with  a  haughty  and  arrogant  re- 
sponse, as  if  to  imply  that  the 
student   is   requesting  an  undue 
favour.  In  fact,  he  is  merely  re- 
questing a  legitimate  service  which 
should  be  willingly  performed  by 
these  men,  as  it  is  part  of  their 
job.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the 
student    must    come    begging  or 
'browning'   in  order  to  have  a 
request  fulfilled.  These  men  must 
be  made  to  realize  that  they  are 
working  for  the  university  -  stu- 
dents   included  -  not  for  them- 
selves. 
To  cite  a  few  examples. 
The  door  to  the  hockey  rink 
■  dressing   room   is  often  locked. 
I  have  witnessed  several  instanc- 
es where  students  have  politely 
requested  that  it  be  opened. 
The  reply  from  Dave  or  Francis 
has  been  to  the  effect  that  they 
would  open  it  up  when  they  were 
damn  good  and  ready. 
Often  the  pullies  in  the  weight 
training  room  break.  When  one 
reports  this  to  Pat  Wolff,  he  is 
generally  very  discourteous  and 
unresponsive,  I  have  even  heard 
him  intimate  that  students  delib- 
erately misuse  them  in  order  to 
create  trouble  and   work.  This 
kind  of  unco -operative  attitude  is 
entirely  uncalled  for. 
Other  beefs  include  such  slip- 
shod practices  as  watering  the 
hockey  rink  without  first  scraping 
it,    which  of  course   results  in 
unnecessarily  rough  and  bumpy  ice 
surfaces. 

The  mesh  in  goal  nets  has  not 
been  patched  up  or  retied  this 
year. 

Sometimes  when  requesting  a 
squash  racquet  one  is  presented 
with  one  entirely  unfit  to  play 
with. 

When  one  requests  an  alternative 
racquet,  one  is  often  refused  the 
choice  of  another,  even  though 
there  are  many  others  to  choose 
from. 

From  this  type  of  belligerent 
attitude,  one  would  think  that  the 
racquets  are  owned  by  the  employ- 
ees, and  not  by  Carleton  Univer- 
sity, 


*^GS.u  men  sometimes  complaui 
that  they  are  overworked  espec- 
ial y  Pat  Wolff).  This  is  sheer 
baloney,  as  he  can  usually  be 
found  loafing  around  in  his  of- 
fice. Instead  of  loafing  he  could 
show  some  initiative  in  getting 
the  weight  training  apparatus  fix- 
ed, without  waiting  for  the  usual 
period  of  contemplation,  a  period 
which  usually  lasts  for  about  three 
months. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  these 
men  should  be  overworked  or  that 
they  should  lead  a  depressing  ex- 
istence, but  it  is  my  belief  that 
they  should  make  a  willing 
response  to  reasonablerequests 
put  forth  by  students  using  the 
facilities.  If  they  do  not  want  to 
willingly  meet  the  responsibilities 
that  their  job  entails,  it  is  my 
suggestion  that  they  look  elsewhere 
for  employment  and  that  Carleton 
hire  suitable  people  with  appro- 
priate attitudes. 

It-is  about  time  that  the  athletic 
department  took  action  to  rectify 
the  deteriorating  situation. 
Doug  Parsons 
Arts  n 

Wurtele  serious 
about  showing 
wild  wood  here 

The  Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Sometimes  I  find  myself  In  the 
position  of  Professor  Wernham, 
having  to  protest  that  he  is 
serious  about  seriously  proposing 
(alas  unsuccessfully!)  that  Senate 
extend,  slightly  the  withdrawal 
deadline  date. 
For  instance,  I  am  serious  when 
I  say  that  the  letter  from  Messrs. 
Milonow  and Skok about  theirtreat- 
ment  at  Waverlcy  Motors  will  cer- 
tainly deter  me  from  going  there 
when  shopping,  as  I  soon  must, 
for  a  new  car.  I  am  serious  when 
I  say  I  will  henceforth  not  set 
foot  inside  the  Arcadia  Grill  (big 
deal).  I  am  serious  when  I  say 
that  the  location  and  design  of 
the  new  Arts  Building  seems  to 
me  very  sensible  and  convenient. 
And  I  am  damn  well  serious  when 
I  say,  in  our  respected  family 
paper,  THE  CITIZEN,  that  I  de- 
plore the  stupid  criticism  of  Tim 
Bond's  "Wild  Wood"  allegory  and 
detest  and  abhor  the  pitiful  apol- 
ogy the  Ottawa  Film  Society  dash- 
ed off  in  response  to  the  yells 
of  protest. 

Who's  for  showing  "Wild  Wood" 
here  on  campus,  before  an  audience 
composed  of  students,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  (being  Carle- 
tonians)  are  rational  and  broad 
minded,  and  of  teachers,  a  goodly 
few  of  whom  are  too? 

Douglas  Wurtele 
Department  of  English 
P.S.  The  Carleton's  proofreading 
stinks.  In  my  last  letter  I  spoke 
of  the  planners  having  found  a 
sensible  spot,  not  sport.  Yeeech! 


Carleton  student 
victim  of 
cash-register  justice 

Editor,  the  Carleton: 
It  seems  that  Injustice  happens 
most  often  to  someone  else,  and 
only  when  it  hits  close  to  home 
is  one  motivated  to  indignation. 
Well,  it  has,  and  I  am.  A  cer- 
tain Arts  I,  Poll.  Sci.  man,  a 
close  friend  of  mine,  is  about  to 
be  locked  up  for  an  unjust  and 
corrupt  charge  a.id  an  unjust  and 
corrupt  verdict. 

The  charge;  3  counts  of  traf- 
ficking hash.  Sounds  like  a  heinous 
and  despicable  charge,  right  -  but 
there's  a  story  behind  it  quite 
similar  to  that  of  several  others 
who  are  now  before  the  courts. 
My  friend  was  not  flogging  the 
weed  on  the  mall;  he  was  not 
pushing  to  12  and  13  year  -  olds; 
in  fact,  he  was  not  selling  the 
stuff  at  an. 
This  friend  (who  shall  remain 
nameless  to  preserve  whatever 
dignity  he  and  his  family  have 
left)  met  a  young  casually-dressed 
man,  fairly  straight,  with  a  mous- 
tache, who  turned  out  to  be  a 
bastard,  boy -scout -type  mountie. 
The  narc  started  to  call  my  friend, 
often  three  times  a  day,  asking 
to  buy  some  stuff.  After  persist- 
ent harassment  (I  have  verified 
this),  my  friend  laid  it  on  him  on 
three  occasions, 1 
Well,  they  came  and  took  him 
away  ("We  always  get  our  man. . , 
even  if  we  have  to  force  him  to 
commit  a  crime"),  tried  him, 
found  him  guilty,  but  suspended 
sentence  and  placed  him  on  pro- 
bation. 

While  it  was  a  hoaky,  mickey- 
mouse  charge,  at  least  my  friend 
could  finish  his  year  here  at  Car- 
leton and  be  free.  He  has  a  crim- 
inal record  to  remind  him  for  a 
lifetime  of  hisdeviancefrom "jus- 
tice". 

However,  the  crown  appealed  the 
verdict  as  too  lenient,  won  the 
appeal  (God  knows  how)  and  re- 
sentenced him  to  a  year's  im- 
prisonment. 

What  kind  of  goddamn  justice  is 
this?  The  victim  of  this  cash- 
register  justice  comes  from  a 
good  home  (like  you),  is  engaged 
to  be  married  (possibly  like  you) 
and  had  chosen  law  for  a  career 
like  his  father  (maybe  like  you 
too).  They  may  even  legalise 
the  stuff  soon. 

If  the  mounties  are  short  of 
criminals  to  fill  their  jails,  why 
con't  they  take  longer  holidays 
instead  of  going  out  and  recruit- 
ing new  people. 

Craig  Lee 
Arts  I 

Hello  sulphur  dioxide 
hello  carbon  monoxide 


Ian  Angus  under 
attack  for  muffing 
under  attack 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Last  week  Tuesday  evening  at 
"Under  Attack"  Ian  Angus  had  a 
magnificent  opportunity  to  speak 
to  Mr.  Trudeau  about  what  he  led 
us  to  believe  were  his  ultimate 
concerns.  He  muffed  it.  Whydidnt 
he  make  optimum  useof  his  chance 
to  let  Mr.  Trudeau  in  on  some  of 
the  beefs  he  has  been  shouting  at 
us?  Cant  your  protests  and  your 
arguments  and  your  claims  stand 
up  to  Mr.  Trudeau,  Mr.  Angus? 
Why  then  are  you  spouting  them  at 
us?  Perhaps  you  are  just  using 
us  to  try  out  what  I  now  know  is 
mere  rhetoric. 
We're  all  sheep,  Angus.  Some 
have  a  shepherd  to  talk  for  them. 
Others  dont  want  a  shepherd, 
but  they  don't  do  any  talking  when 
the  time  is  right.  Much  as  I'd 
like  to  see  a  different  kind  of 
shepherd  in  Trudeau 's  place,  after 
what  I  saw  last  week  I  would 
sure  hate  to  exchange  him  for  one 
of  your  sheep. 

M.  Neutel,  Arts  n 


Editor,  the  Carleton: 

Walking  back  from  our  11:30 
class  on  Wednesday,  my  com  - 
panions  and  I  noticed  a  foul  smell 
in  the  air  and  experienced  an 
unpleasant  taste  in  our  mouths. 

Now,  this  wasn't  due  to  bad  breath, 
jungle  mouth,  or  anythingllkethat. 

It  was  due  to  SO  ,  commonly 
known  as  sulphur  dioxide.  I  recog- 
nized It  as  such  after  having  been 
exposed  to  the  wicked  stuff  in  a 
chemistry  lab. 

Two  hundred  fourty-four  pounds 
of  hot  sulphur  belches  out  daily 
from  our  maintenance  building,  in- 
stantly forming  sulphur  dioxide  in 
the  air. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  Pollution  Probe 
ran  an  ad  with  a  special  coupon 
to  send  in  to  Mr.  Dunton.  What 
has  been  done  so  far? 

I  think  the  problem  has  worsened. 
Up  until  this  week,  the  odour  of 
SO  wasn't  so  pungent  or  notice- 
able. 

I  suggest  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  this  campaign  and  that 
Mr.  Dunton  take  a  walk  from  the 
Steacie  Building  to  the  Commons 
at  lunch  time. 

Marl  en  e  Bryan 

Q  year  science. 
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Visit  Our  Pipe  Shop 
25% 

CONTINUOUS 
SALE 


48  Elgin  Street 
235-0210 


Carleton  females  find  new  freedoms 

Photos  and  story  by  Julian  Lewln 


A 


with  Special  Guest 


SARAH  VAUGHAN 

SAT.  MARCH  7 

TWO  PERFORMANCES 

6:30  p.m.  56.50,  5.50,  4.50,  3.00 
9:00  p.m.  S7.50,  6.50,  5.50,  3.50 

OPERA 
NATIONAL  ARTS  CENTRE 


This  girl  is  braless.  You  can  see  the  skin  of  her  breast  through 
an  opening  in  her  blouse. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  woman  who 
invented  the  brassiere,  passed 
away.  Her  death  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  style  of  wearing  a  bra 
also  seems  to  be  passing  away. 
The  fact  is  that  more  and  more 
girls  at  Carleton,  especially  in 
res.,  have  stopped  wearing  bras. 
The  phenomenon  is  quite  amazing 
in  one  way  and  yet  rather  expect- 
ed in  another. 

After  all,  the  American  Heritage 
Dictionary  defines  brassiere  as 
"A  woman's  undergarment  worn 
to  support  and  give  contour  to  the 
breasts:  So  it  seems  a  little  odd 
to  abandon  this  support  and  con- 
tour -  witness  the  commercial 
"you're  suddenly  shaplier." 
Yet  with  all  this  support  and 
contour  comes  uncomfortable 
binding  and  restriction,  so  I've 
been  told.  Women  who  don't  wear 
bras  feel  much  freer  in  their 
movements. 


General  smoothness  and  roundness  result  from  the  wearing  of  a 
bra  by  this  girl. 


This  girl  is  not  wearing  a  bra. 
The  nipple  outline  can  be  se- 
en on  the  pocket. 


Fine,  they  feel  freer,  but  how 
do  they  look.  This  is  where  we 
get  down  to  the  nitty  gritty.  Plenty 
of  girls  who  have  gone  the  bra- 
less  route,  get  a  lot  of  looks 
and  more  often  than  not,  outright 
stares  by  Carleton  males. 

Common  is  the  scene  where  com- 
ing down  the  hall  you  see  a  bra- 
less  girl  and  behind  her  stand  a 
trail  of  men  all  the  way  to  the 

other  end,  all  with  related  com- 
ments: "Did  you  see  those  nip- 
ples?", or  "I  bet  it  takes  5 
minutes  for  them  to  stop  jiggling" 
or  "There's  more  bounce  per 
ounce"  ...  ad  nauseum. 
A  lot  of  guys  are  really  digging 
this  new  treat.  After  all,  many 
minis  are  now  maxi-covered,  and 
this  fashion  brings  the  eyes  back 
to  an  area  which  has  been  semi- 
ignored  for  a  while.  But  some  guys 
are  turned  off:  "The  whole  thing's 


getting  too  far,"  comments  one. 
"It's  not  sexy,  it's  gross,"  says 
another.  Some  girls  say  it's  pretty 
darn  sloppy. 

Some  of  these  comments  are 
prompted  by  a  general  negative  at- 
titude; others  say,  and  rightly  so, 
"It  depends  on  the  girl." 

A  girl  whose  got  a  pair  of  38's 
is  just  too  damn  big  to  go  bouncing 
around  like  that.  She's  too  floppy 
and  too  droopy.  A  girl  with  small- 
ish or  medium  breasts  can  carry 
herself  unsupported  and  look  really 
great.  Braless  girls,  of  the  right 
size,  look  friendlier,  warmer.  But 
if  they're  too  big,  they  begin  to 
remind  one  of  the  good  old  By- 
Ward  market  buys. 

The  fact  remains  that  among  the 
many  who  are"  not  wearing  bras, 
some  should  go  back  to  their 
former  foundations.  If  they  want  to 
look  sexier,  how  about  a  good 
see-through  blouse? 


Carleton  University  Students 


THE  CAMPUS  LIFE  PLAN  IS: 


-  available  to  post-secondary  students  only 

-  guarantees  your  future  financial  security 

-  endorsed  by  the  ituuents'  Council 

-  govcs  you  the  right  to  600^o  more  Life  Insurance 
in  the  future  without  proof  of  insurobl il ity 


Your  representatives  at  Carleton  University  are: 
Fred  Ruddick 


LeRoy  Smith 


232-9485 


232-9485 


1970  GRADUATES 


LAST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENROL  -  LOWEST  RATES  AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 
TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  GREAT  OFFER  NOW! 


THE  CAMPUS  LIFE  PLAN  IS  GUARANTEED  AND   UNDERWRITTEN  BY  THE 
CANADIAN  PREMIER  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Local  Branch  Manager:  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Ruddick 
Ste.  509, 
170  Metcalfe  St., 
Ottawa  4,  Ont. 

Tel.  232-9485 
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Then  (the  House) 

an  optical  illusion 
a  flying  headful, 
a  crash  landing, 
reduced 

to  a  freezing  handful 
surviving  with 
a  careless  diligence 
a  mouthful  of  paper 
a  shivering,  a  huddling, 

a  cowering, 
(spaced  inflow) 


C  a  la  bogie 

hazed, 
dazed, 

hearing  things 

that  go  bump 

in  the  day. 

a  big  ghost, 

a  scream  (unreal), 

a  chant  (real), 

a  tear  (who  knows^ 

the  surface  profess 

the  deep  repressed, 

submerging  and  line 
,  and  except  for  that, 
■a  taste  and  an  odour, 

nothing. 

-  Bill  Wigle 


The  Johari  Window:  A  Carleton  Feature  Film 


Students  of  journalism  have  made 
Carleton's  first  feature  film.  It's  to  have 
its  world  premiere  on  campus  March 
20  and  21. 

'Hie  90-minute  film,  called  The  Johari 
Window,  delves  into  the  illusions  and 
reality  of  29  students  using  a  T-group 
and  fictional  segments. 

Noel  Moore,  a  freelance  television  and 
film  producer,  got  the  students  involved 
m  die  film  through  a  seminar  he  was 
conducting  in  the  1968-69  term.  Rather 
than  stand  in  front  of  the  class  and  tell 
them  about  film,  he  decided  they  would 
learn  more  by  actually  making  something. 

The  students  were  the  producers,  di- 
rectors, writers  and  actors.  Professionals 
tua  the  camera  work,  editing,  music  and 
affects.  Moore  rode  herd  over  the  whole 
thing,  giving  students  advice  and  moral 
Sl*Port. 

The  story  of  the  making  of  The  Johari 
*uidow  is  a  story  of  conflicts. 

There  was  the  conflict  between  students 
*hen  they  wrote  scripts  by  committee. 
rhere  was  occasional  friction  between 
^meraman  Fred  Gorman  and  his  amateur 
Jjrectors.  And  there  was  a  fight  between 
toe  students  and  the  school  of  journalism 
"hen  the  university  claimed  copyright 
*  their  film. 

Moore  set  up  favourable  conditions  for 
a  dialectic  of  film  by  limiting  his  authority 
jver  students.  He  never  gave  an  order. 
A| though  students  usually  respected  his 
dements  on  the  basis  of  his  experi- 


ence, they  weren't  afraid  to  veto  Moore's 
ideas  if  they  didn't  fit  their  interpreta- 
tion of  campus  reality. 

In  this  way,  Moore  avoided  imposing  his 
impression  of  students  on  them.  He  didn't 
want  the  film  to  be  the  kind  that  results 
when  producers  with  preconceived  ideas 
tromp  onto  the  university  and  ask  the 
students  to  act  out  those  ideas.  Moore 
asked  and  got  student  attitudes,  presented 
their  own  way,  in  their  own  words. 

The  film  would  be  theirs,  he  told  them, 
not  just  his.  The  stage  was  set  for  the 
most  emotional  conflict,  the  one  between 
the  students  and  their  department,  when 
he  made  them  all  shareholders  in  the  film, 
and  promised  to  give  them  part  of  the 
profits. 

There  had  been  no  consultation  with  the 
university  and  generally,  the  journalism 
department  had  not  kept  informed  on  how 
the  film  was  being  made  or  how  the  profits 
were  to  be  used.  And  all  the  money  in- 
vested was  Moore's. 

When  the  department  did  find  out,  late  in 
February,  just  before  the  filming  of  the 
T-group,  T.  J.  Scanlon,  head  of  journal- 
ism, told  them  that  students  couldn't 
make  money  from  class  projects,  and 
that  the  film  would  have  to  go  under 
university  copyright,  just  as  any  thesis 
would. 

The  university  had  all  the  legal  strength, 
and  the  students  had  the  film.  They  could 
either  give  it  over  to  the  university  or 
stop  work  on  it  With  a  couple  of  people 


still  complaining  that  they  were  giving 
away  a  fortune,  a  contract  was  finally 
signed,  giving  the  film  to  the  university. 

In  the  agreement,  it  was  decided  that 
Moore  would  carry  the  film  to  completion, 
that  the  university  would  bear  all  further 
expenditures  and  repay  any  money  spent 
to  that  time.  Of  the  profits,  10  per  cent 
would  go  to  the  university,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  a  fund  that  could  be  used  by 
students  involved  in  the  film  and  future 
journalism  students  in  new  film  projects. 

From  that  and  other  conflicts,  the  film 
benefitted.  For  example,  the  money  fur- 
nished by  the  university  allowed  a  more 
polished  production.  Where  Moore's  orig- 
inal budget  was  512,000,  the  actual  cost 
has  been  closer  to  $25,000.  And  so,  from 
each  clash,  a  new  opportunity,  idea  or 
point  of  view  arose  that  carried  The 
Johari  Window  from  a  vague  idea  in  the 
back  of  Noel  Moore's  mind  to  a  com- 
pleted film. 

Conflict  -  sometime  subdued,  oftennoisy 
-  also  dominated  script  meetings.  Some- 
times they  were  think-tank  sessions  with 
one  idea  building  onto  another.  Some  of 
the  ideas  were  too  fantastic  to  put  on 
film,  some  were  the  subject  of  loud 
debate.  But  each  meeting  brought  pro- 
gress. The  dialectic  was  in  motion. 

By  the  end  of  November,  five  scripts 
were  ready.  Moore  was  pleased  by  the 
content  and  by  the  visual  approach.  He 
had  expected  more  linear  ideas  from 
the  print  oriented  students. 


When  shooting  began  in  January,  another 
conflict  arose.  Student  directors  with  no 
previous  experience  found  themselves  in 
difficulty.  Gorman  wound  up  directing 
scenes  himself,  since  his  experience  made 
him  better  able  to  visualize  them. 

Fear  crept  in  that  the  result  would  be  a 
film  by  Fred  Gorman,  not  one  by  stu- 
dents. But  again,  through  this  conflict, 
the  quality  improved.  Gorman  got  a  com- 
paratively free  hand,  but  was  closely 
watched.  He  developed  ideas  that  the 
students  wouldn't  have  conceived  at  their 
level  of  film  experience:  ideas  that  com- 
bined well  with  the  original  intent  of  the 
students. 

The  five  student  segments  make  up  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  film.  The  main  part 
is  the  T-group,  filmed  attheMadawaskinn 
Lodge  at  Calabogle,  60  miles  west  of 
Ottawa.  Guided  by  Rick  Patten,  a  human 
relations  trainer  from  Montreal,  the  T- 
group  set  out  to  explore  the  make-up  of 
the  students  beyond  the  social  masks  they 
wear  each  day. 

The  Johari  Window  has  four  panes  to  ex- 
plain the  psychological  and  emotional 
picture  of  a  person.  Through  the  first 
pane,  you  see  the  person  that  everybody 
knows.  Through  the  second  you  see  the 
elements  hidden  from  the  person  that 
everyone  else  knows.  Through  the  third 
you  see  the  secrets  that  the  person  holds 
from  the  world.  And  the  fourth  is  the 
mysterious  pane  that  no-one,  not  even 
the  person  himself,   can  see  through. 

The  exercise  of  the  T-group  is  to  open 
all  the  quadrants. 
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Carleton  staffers  look  through  The  Window 


Good  and  bad'  --  Richard  Labonte 


The  Johari  Window  is  a  film  about 
people  playing  at  discovering 
themselves. 

And  it's  a  film  by  people  in- 
terpreting their  discoveries  and 
trying  to  transmit  them  to  the 
audience. 

There  are  two  reasons  the  film 
is   not  as  good  as  it  could  be. 

Too  often  the  movie-goer  will 
get  the  feeling  he  is  watching 
people  play  at  discovering  them- 
selves; and  too  often  the  attempt 
of  the  students  involved  to  trans- 
mit themselves  to  the  audience 
fails. 

There  are  also  two  reasons  the 
film  makes  fine  viewing,  despite 
its  shortcomings;  it  is  fun  to 
watch  people  purge  themselves 
in  public,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
watch  people  try  to  tell  the  audi- 
ence about  their  experiences. 

And  that  sums  up  the  contra- 
dictions  in  The  Johari  Window. 

It  does  not  succeed  in  doing 
what  it  is  meant  to  do.  but  it 
satisfies  the  viewer  because  he 
can,  with  no  trouble,  understand 
what  the  participants  were  trying 
to  do. 

The  most  absorbing  parts  of  the 
film  are  the  T-group  segments, 
in  which  the  journalism  students 
involved  with  the  film  grouped 
together  and  told  each  other  what 
bastards  or  asses  or  egocentrics 
or  weaklings  they  were  -  a  com- 
bination of  interrogation  and  self- 
confession  which  the  audience  can't 
help  but  become  involved  with. 

The  T-group  segments  of  the 
film  are  the  blood-sport  which 
always  fascinates,  and  which  make 
The  Johari  Window  a  worthwhile 
film.  It  does  seem  that  the  soul- 
baring  is  shallow  and  the  criti- 
cism directed  by  one  participant 
at  another  is  veiled  and  sheathed, 
as  if  the  participants  were  afraid 
of  the  consequences  of  real  in- 
volvement. 

But  this  may  only  be  a  weakness 
of  the  medium  of  film;  perhaps 
the  participants  were  serious,  and 
perhaps  emotional  involvement 
was  high.  It's  just  that  the  film  did 


not  carry  the  message  clearly 
enough. 

Even  so,  even  if  the  emotion  rings 
false  and  the  revelations  seem 
trite,  there  is  still  an  element  of 
pleasure  in  watching  people  try 
to  spread  out  their  souls. 

So  The  Johari  Window  is  a  worth- 
while film  because  it  is  exciting, 
if  you  like  to  play  at  discovering 
what  people  are  really  like. 

It's  only  a  shame  that  the  journ- 
alism group  responsible  for  the 
film  couldn't  have  presented  90 
minutes  of  themselves  revealing 
themselves,  instead  of  40  minutes 
trying  to  interpret  50  minutes  of 
true  confessions. 

The  disappointing  parts  of  the 
film  are  the  film  segments  writ- 
ten, directed,  and  enacted  by  the 
student  seminar  group.  They  were 
the  product  ofgroupdiscussionand 
planning,  different  groups  creating 
and  producing  each  segment. 

Perhaps  for  that  reason  they  fail 
to  fit  into  the  mood  of  the  film; 
they  do  not  match  the  tone  of  the 
T-group  segments,  nor  do  they 
match  each  other.  The  result  is 
a  disturbingly  disjointed  produc- 
tion, all  the  more  disappointing  be- 
cause the  audience  is  not  granted 
the  degree  of  participation  appar- 
ently shared  by  the  T-group 
participants. 

It  is  fun  to  watch  the  T-group 
participants  work  each  other  over. 

It  is  a  bit  tiring  to  watch  the 
film  segments  in  which  the  par- 
ticipants try  to  interpret  them- 
selves. 

But  the  contradictions  in  The 
Johari  Window  make  it  a  film 
worth  sitting  through. 

At  one  level  it  is  simply  a  film 
with  weaknesses  and  flaws,  the 
result  of  inexperienced  people-the 
student  participants,  not  the  pro- 
fessional crew  which  worked  with 
them  on  the  film  -  fumbling  with 
the  medium. 

But  at  the  same  time  The  Johari 
Window  is  made  interesting  by  its 
weaknesses  and  flaws;  you  get 
the  feeling  the  producers -parti- 
cipants were  trying  hard,  and  it's 
easy  to  sympathize  with  them. 


In  one  of  the  scenes,  four  students,  as  a  symbol  of  protest  aga 
inst  the  depersonalization  of  the  student,  steal  a  tunnel  cart  for  a 
wild  ride  through  the  tunnels. 


Preparing  the  set  for  a  cold  day  of  shooting  in  an.  abandoned  house  near  Carp.  The  scene  deals 
with  reality  and  illusion.  Rut  what's  real? 


Three  short  views 


Gerry  Neary 


My  first  comment  after  seeing 
the  film  was  '"it  is  too  long." 
When  asked  why,  I  could  only 
reply,  "well  it  seems  too  long." 

After  some  thought.  I  decided  that 
I  might  be  wrong.  I  then  decided 
that  the  film  was  too  short. 

The  film  centers  around  individ- 
uals in  a  T-group  and  it  Is  the 
emotions  of  the  people  involved 
in  this  setting  that  plays  on  the 
emotions  of  the  viewer. 

Unfortunately  for  the  viewer  he  is 
just  led  to  a  degree  of  emotional 
involvement  when  he  is  suddenly 
cut  off. 

The  film  should  make  up  its 
mind.  Does  it  intend  to  involve 
or  not. 

The  film  is  too  long  because  it 
involves  our  emotions  and  too 
short  because  it  does  not  involve 
them  enough. 

I  think  it  is  just  spread  too 
thinly. 

There  is  also  at  times  in  the 
film  a  feeling  of  inconsistency 
as  if  the  people  decided  to  change 
direction  after  a  particular  scene. 

Apart  from  some  bad  acting  and 
one  or  two  amateurish  scenes, 
the  film  is  well  done,  both  tech- 
nically and  creatively. 

A  film  to  be  enjoyed  and,  aghast, 
to  be  thought  about. 


Cathy  King 

The  Johari  Window  is  a  very 
strange  film.  It  manages  to  suc- 
ceed and  fail  at  the  same  time. 

But  it  succeeds  better  than  it 
fails. 

The  only  analogy  for  the  film  that 


I  could  think  of  was  inadequate  - 
that  of  watching  a  picture  develop 
in  a  darkroom.  The  image  is  cre- 
ated gradually,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  form  comes  slowly  from 
nothing. 

But  that's  not  what  I  mean,  either. 

The  action  of  a  T-group  is  hard 
to  describe  to  someone  who  wasn't 
right  there.  This  movie  is  a  T- 
group  movie.  It  is  both  about  a 
T-group  and  a  movie  that  is  a 
T-group. 

That's  an  inadequate  description, 
too. 

There  was  a  lot  that  happened 
in  Tfie  Johari  Window  that  didn't 
work  -  the  '"movie"  movie  is  a 
failure.  The  contrived  effect  of 
some  scenes  is  almost  painful. 

But  the  movie  about  the  group 
making  the  movie  is  so  good  that 
the  rest  can't  be  a  failure.  Their 
discussions  of  the  project  with 
each  other,  about  one  another  - 
everything  in  fact,  that  happens 
after  they've  forgotten  about  the 
camera. 

The  simplicity  is  beautiful.  It 
becomes  possible  to  understand 
how  difficult  it  must  be  to  try 
to  capture  the  real  spontaneity  and 
honesty  in  a  pre-planned  film. 
About  as  difficult  as  trying  to 
describe  the  whole  thing  in  a 
review. 

Never  mind.  It  works. 


Colin  MacKenzie 


The  Johari  Window  was  an  inter- 
esting experience  for  one  who  has 
not  had  any  contact  with  T-groups 
or  sensitivity  training.  One  sees 
ba  ring  of  soul  s  fascinating. 

There  is,  however,  the  same  doubt 
that  one  finds  in  A  Married  Couj  le, 


That  is,  that  the  reactions  of  the 
actors  are  influenced  by  the 
camera. 

It  is  a  film  that  one  has  to  get 
into  a  particular  frame  of  mind 
for;  do  not  expect  to  be  anything 
but  bored  if  you're  not  going  to 
give  it  your  full  attention.  If  you 
know  the  people  involved,  you  are 
naturally  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
in  vol  ved  in  th  e  f  il  m.  But  thi  s 
doesn't  mean  that  if  you  know  no- 
body in  the  film  you  will  walk 
out.  There  has  got  to  be  some- 
body you  identify  with. 
Since  I  only  saw  the  first  print  I 
cannot  criticize  the  technical 
flaws  which  I  am  told  will  all  be 
straightened  out.  The  acting  in 
some  sequences  outside  of  the 
T-group  is  mediocre  and  there 
are  some  scenes  that  do  not  work 
well.  But  this  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  film  of  this  nature. 
Overall  I  would  recommend  the 
film  even  if  the  price  is  as  out- 
rageous, as  it  will  probably  be. 
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World  premiere  of 


The  Johari  Window 


Simultaneously  in  C264  Loeb  and  the  "Egg" 


March  20  and  21, 
7  and  9  p.m. 

Also  showing  March  27  and  28,  -  7  and  9  p.m.      Simultaneous  showings  in  C264  Loeb  and  the  "Egg" 


Like  Noel  Moore,  Guru 


Although  Noel  Moore,  the  seminar 
nn  f-V  has  worl<ed  on  more  than 
luu  films  and  television  programs, 
the  Johari  Window  is  his  most 
difficult  production. 
"It  was  so  involved  with  the 
people,  I  couldn't  make  an  editor- 
ial decision,"  he  said.  It  was 
more  than  just  a  film  for  him, 
it  was  "a  year-long  process  of 
self-examination." 
Although  he  wasn't  a  participant 
ui  the  T-group.  he  was  there  as 
an  observer  and  to  direct  the 
shooting.  He  became  so  involved 
with  all  of  the  people  he  was 
hesitant  to  cut  any  of  them  from 
the  film. 

To  make  it  more  difficult  on 
him.  he  had  to  listen  to  the  sound 
tapes  made  during  the  group  again 


and  again.  And  each  time  it  was 
like  reliving  the  experience. 

But  with  eight  hours  of  film  to 
whittle  down  to  an  hour  or  less, 
some  harsh  decisions  had  to  be 
made.  It  was  here  that  the  im- 
portance of  the  editor,  Jim  Wil- 
liams, was  emphasized. 

"Jim's  professionalism  was  im- 
portant because  he  wasn't  in- 
volved." Moore  said.  "And  he 
was  willing  to  fight  with  me.  If 
I  had  had  my  way,  the  film  would 
be  four  hours  long." 

At  times  during  the  eight  months 
the  film  was  in  the  editing  room, 
Moore  found  himself  "so  hung  up 
on  tliis  film.  I  had  to  take  off." 

And  when  he  took  off.  it  wasn't 
for  a  holiday.  He  co-produced  and 
directed  seven  other  films  -  four 


And  composer  Larry  Crosley 


Larry  Crosley  has  written  scores 
for  more  than  100  films  since  1959 
but  The  Johari  Window  has  given 
him  one  of  his  few  chances  to  write 
music  that  is  meant  to  be  heard. 
Often,  he  is  called  upon  to  write 
music  that  will  fit  unobtrusively 
behind  narration  of  dialogue.  This 
film  calls  for  him  to  use  his 
full  range  of  musical  experience 
to  write  pieces  to  complement  a 
wide  variety  of  visual  images. 
He  has  responded  with  music 
from  a  computer,  a  synthesizer, 
and  a  quartet  of  Montreal  studio 
musicians  -  organ,  bass,  drums 
and  guitar.  His  compositions  in- 
clude everything  from  rags  to 
jazz-rock,  country  to  acid-rock, 
renaissance  to  pure  funk. 

Crosley  took  six  weeks  to  write 
and  record  all  the  music.  He 
expressed  great  interest  on  first 
seeing  the  film,  and  spent  many 
hours  going  through  it  again  and 
again,  almost  frame  by  frame,  to 
get  musical  ideas  and  moods. 

He  did  the  computer  music  witli 
the  help  of  the  National  Research 
Council's  SEL840A  machine.  Ken 


Pulfer,  a  senior  research  officer 
at  the  NKC,  hovered  over  Cros- 
ley's  shoulder  at  recording  ses- 
sions, making  sure  the  machine 
was  properly  receiving  the  com- 
poser's input. 

Once,  after  hearing  the  computer 
play  back  his  song  just  seconds 
after  he  fed  it  in,  Crosley  shook 
his  head  and  smiled,  *'Isn't  this 
fun.  And  to  think  we  get  paid 
for  it." 

It  was  Crosley's  first  encounter 
with  a  computer,  and  he  was  learn- 
ing more  about  it  every  step  he 
took.  The  people  at  the  NRC's 
radio  and  electronic  engineering 
division  were  also  learning.  They 
encourage  artists  and  composers 
like  Crosley  to  use  the  machine. 
From  that  they  learn  how  the 
artist  communicates  with  it,  and 
ways  they  can  change  the  com- 
puter to  facilitate  that 
communication. 

"Man  has  adapted  himself  enough 
to   the   computer,"  said  Pulfer. 
"it's   time   we   started  adapting 
the  machine  to  men." 
Watching   Crosley  push  buttons 


The  cameraman,  Fred  Gorman 


When  Fred  Gorman  started  shoot- 
ing The  Johari  Window,  he  soon 
became  aware  of  the  inexperience 
of  his  student  directors. 

He  was  aware  that  his  job  in- 
volved making  sure  the  produc- 
tion reached  professional  stan- 
dards, and  that  meant  contradict- 
ing some  of  the  directions  he 
received. 

The  students  were  scared  by  this, 
and  Gorman  wasn't  happy  either. 
He  began  to  think  of  himself  as 
a  one-man  band,  and  the  students 
started  to  complain  that  he  was 
taking  over  their  film. 

They  weren't  sure  of  what  they 
were  doing,  says  Gorman,  and 
taking  over  direction  became  too 
easy.  If  they  were  sure  of  some 
of  their  ideas,  they  gave  in  too 
easily. 

In  the  end,  Gorman  was  allowed 


to  direct  some  scenes  after  a 
full  explanation  of  what  was  being 
done.  If  his  direction  didn't  fit 
the  intent,  the  students  were  firm 
in  asking  that  it  be  done  their 
way. 

Another  result  of  the  students' 
inexperience  was  a  tight  shooting 
schedule.  Gorman  was  frustrated 
by  the  amount  of  work  he  was 
expected  to  do  in  a  short  time. 
Students  didn't  understand  the  me- 
chanics of  setting  up  equipment, 
striking  sets,  and  moving  to  a  new 
location. 

In  spite  of  their  inexperience, 
Gorman  found  himself  caught  up 
in  the  students'  enthusiasm.  While 
he  was  working  18-hour  days,  so 
were  they.  And  he  found  what  they 
asked  for  was  challenging. 

"They  didn't  give  a  damn  for  any 
of  the  taboos,"  he  said. 


of  them  35  milimeter  anamorphic 
films  for  the  Planet  and  Space 
Pavilion  at  Man  and  His  World 

Moore  sees  The  Johari  Window 
as  a  film  made  by  people,  not  for 
people.  He  believes  it  will  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  watch 
this  film  with  detached  objectivity. 

'The  whole  point  is  to  get  the 
viewer  involved.  If  you  can  sit 
back  and  watch  it  without  getting 
involved,  the  film  has  failed  " 
he  says. 

It  isn't  film  as  an  art  form,  but 
as  a  form  of  social  action.  "Al- 
most everybody  who  took  part  in 
the  film  had  their  lives  changed, 
myself  included.  And  that  is  the 
classic  Creek  definition  of  drama 
-  an  experience  that  changes 
lives." 


and  turn  dials  to  make  a  written 
score  appear  on  the  screen  In 
front  of  him,  you  might  wonder 
what  makes  music.  There  is  no 
sound -generating  device  involved 
other  than  the  speaker. 
Pulfer  explained  that  when  Cros- 
ley pushes  buttons,  the  computer 
stores  the  information  in  numbers 
in  its  memory  banks.  When  play- 
uig  back,  the  machine  pumps  these 
numbers  by  electrical  impulse  to 
the  speaker  at  a  rate  of  50,000 
per  second. 
Big  numbers  push  the  speaker 
out,  and  small  ones  let  it  bounce 
back.  The  vibration  and  sound, 
The  resulting  music  is  notfreaky 
electronic  squeals  and  bleaps. 

with  Crosley,  it  comes  out 
melodic,  and  carrying  a  theme 
that  recurs  throughout  the  score. 
The  sounds  can  be  compared  to 
traditional  instruments.  The  com- 
puter though,  can  easily  varypitch, 
attack,  decay  and  duration. 
In  fact,  some  computer  com- 
posers use  only  one  note,  and 
make  their  composition  by  varying 
the  other  factors. 


He  learned  a  lot  about  the  stu- 
dents and  what  they  were  thinking 
about  film  and  the  media.  "Inever 
sensed  that  I  was outofthe picture. 
There  was  no  feeling  of  a  gener- 
ation gap." 

Forman's  biggest  challenge  was 
not  filming  the  student-produced 
segments,  but  covering  the  T- 
group  with  only  one  camera.  The 
group  sat  in  a  circle,  and  Gorman 
had  to  shoot  8,000  feet  of  film, 
hand-held,  from  the  outside  of  It, 

He  was  swinging  from  person  to 
person  so  fast,  he  sometimes  ran 
into  his  own  microphone.  And  it 
didn't  take  long  to  run  out  of  new 
angles  to  shoot  from. 
Always  with  him  was  the  worry 
that  something  would  go  wrong 
with  his  camera.  The  T-group  was 
one  part  of  the  film  that  couldn't 
be  restaged. 


Jim  Williams  and  his  artistic  scissors 


Jim  Williams,  the  film  editor  on 
The  Johari  Window,  was  once  an 
airline  pilot.  Now  he  flies  a  moviola 
and  directs  documentaries. 
One  of  the  films  he  directed  is 
-  "The  Style  is  the  Man  Himself", 
a  documentary  for  the  CBC  on 
Pierre  Trudeau's  rise  to  power 
in  the  Liberal  Party. 1 
He  was  there  in  the  middle  of 
the  action  on  the  convention  floor. 
"That's  the  kind  of  thing  I  like", 
he  says.  "Where  you  have  to  fight 
for  material  that's  worth  fighting 
for." 

Williams  was  also  the  director 


of  the  1967  CBC  documentary  on 
the  fall  of  John  Diefenbaker,  Hail 
and  Farewell.  In  both  films,  he 
directed  the  editing. 

The  Johari  Window  was  a  totally 
different  experience  for  him. 
There  is  some  "actuality  docu- 
mentary" footage,  with  whichheis 
most  familiar.  But  the  free-wheel- 
ing student-produced  sequences 
called  on  himtoputhis  imagination 
to  the  fullest  use. 

None  of  the  five  segments  were 
tightly- scripted  or  straight-for- 
ward drama.  "A  great  deal  of  it 


was  left  to  my  interpretation  of 
what  the  students  had  done.  And 
it's  sometimes  hard  not  to  be 
biased  in  editing." 
Had  the  directors  been  experi- 
enced, the  sequences  would  have 
been  much  different.  There  are 
long  shots  where  Williams  would 
have  called  for  close-ups  and  the 
opposite  is  true. 

But  he  found  the  shooting  wild 
and  free  and  fun  to  edit.  He  liked 
them  so  well,  he  wanted  to  cut  back 
the  T-group  to  keep  more  of  the 
sequences.  He  ran  into  opposition 


there  from  Noel  Moore,  who  wanted 
to  cut  the  sequences  to  include 
more  of  the  group. 

Williams  welcomed  the  op- 
position. He  thinks  it's  good  to 
fight  back  and  forth  and  try  new 
ideas.  And  it's  also  Important 
that  the  editor  and  producer  work 
together.  In  that  way  you  get  a 
compromise  -  the  editor  fighting 
to  retain  footage  with  good  visu- 
als, and  the  producer  trying  to 
keep  more  of  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  content. 
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T-group:  An  experience  that  changed  lives 


The  living  room  of  a  mansion-turned-lodge  was  the  T-group  setting.  Fourteen  students  and  a  trainer 
sat  in  this  circle  discussing  each  other  For  20  hours:  Less  than  an  hour  of  film  has  to  express  what 
happened  there. 

The  changes  they  saw  in  themselves 


Fror*  their  experience  with  The 
Johari  Window,  the  student  film- 
makers hoped  they  would  learn 
something  about  making  doc- 
umentaries for  television.  They 
didn't  know  they  would  take  part 
in  an  experience  that  would  change 
many  of  their  lives. 

T-group  was  a  topic  of  discus- 
sion in  the  journalism  morgue, 
but  few  knew  what  it  was.  Before 
it  happened,  there  was  some  fear 
that  it  would  be  a  destructive 
experience. 

"We  went  to  the  lodge  with  the 
idea  that  others  were  going  to 
tear  us  apart,"  said  Gordon  Love- 
lace. "But  in  the  end,  each  per- 
son there  tore  himself  apart." 

Compassion,  warmth,  empathy, 
love.  Most  of  the  participants 
agreed  those  were  the  qualities 
of  the  group  experience.  Some 
felt  they  had  been  changed  by  the 
weekend,  others  said  they  and 
everyone  else  would  be  exactly 
the  same  people  they  were  when 
they  loft. 

Lovelace  wasn't  one  of  them. 
"Calabogie  wasn't  just  a  week- 
end, nor  just  an  event,"  he  said. 
"It  was  an  upheaval  that  chang- 


ed all  our  lives.  I  am  not  the 
same  person  I  was  before  that 
T-group,  and  the  change  was  for 
the  better." 

When  the  camera  focuses  on  Rick 
Hyde,  the  film  reaches  its  highest 
emotional  pitch.  We  evaluated  the 
experience  this  way: 

"My  basic  humanity  was  affirm- 
ed. For  one  of  the  first  times 
in  my  life,  I  found  I  couldnt 
keep  up  my  barriers.  I  couldn't 
remain  aloof  from  it  all." 

"It  was  probably  the  first  time 
I  had  discussed  emotions  and  feel- 
ings with  other  people  in  any- 
thing other  than  a  completely  ab- 
stract sense.  I  made  myself  vul- 
nerable and  discovered,  to  my 
surprise,  that  it  was  a  relief 
and  they  didn't  attack  me  in  the 
exposed  areas." 

Peter  Serafini,  now  travelling 
in  Europe,  was  one  who  felt  that 
the  T-group  had  not  been  what  he 
hoped  it  would  be. 

"I  found  myself  at  Calabogie, 
surrounded  by  14  other  people. 
We  were  all  doing  the  same  thing 
-  sitting  and  staring  at  each  other 
and  waiting.  For  what?" 

"After  the  T-group  was  over  I 


Cameraman  Fred  Gorman  shoots  a  segment  of  the  film  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  passed-out  inebriated  student.  It's  used  in 
part  of  the  film  attempting  to  illustrate  alienation. 


didn't  feel  any  different  about  my- 
self, the  way  others  felt  about 
me,  or  the  way  others  felt  about 
themselves." 

"Calabogie  was  only  another  way 
for  people  trying  to  seek  the  truth 
by  staging  a personality  confronta- 
tion to  gain  more  knowledge  and 
insight  into  themselves  and  others 
-  for  that  is  where  the  truth  lies." 

Gordon  Lovelace,  more  enthus- 
iastic about  the  group's  effect, 
said:  ''When  the  particpants  in  the 
group  broke  up  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  it  was  as  if  each  one  took 
a  little  bit  of  my  soul  with  them. 
Many  expressed  the  thought  that 
we  would  all  just  flit  about  until 
some  great  call  brought  the  fa- 
mily back  together  again.  That's 
probably  how  we  all  feel." 

How  they 
liked  their 
final  image 

Seeing  the  first  screening  of  The 
Johari  Window  was  like  resuming 
an  old  love  affair  to  one  of  the 
29  Carleton  University  students 
who  helped  make  the  90-minute 
feature  documentary. 

Terry  Corcoran,  now  reporting 
from  Hull  for  the  Ottawa  Journal, 
said  he  enjoyed  the  film  and  was 
impressed  by  the  work  that  had 
been  done  in  the  editing  room. 

For  him  and  eight  other  stu- 
dents, a  screening  in  January  was 
the  first  they  had  seen  of  the  film 
since  rushes  were  shown  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1969. 

Bill  Hersh,  now  working  as  a 
producer  at  Scott  Films  Ltd.  in 
Ottawa,  was  taken  off  guard  He 
was  sure  he  could  retain  his  pro- 
fessional detachment  during  the 
screening. 

"While  I  was  watching  it,  I  didn't 
realize  I  was  getting  as  involved 
as  I  was.  When  it  was  over  I 
just  wanted  to  sit  in  the  screen- 
ing room  and  think." 

The  film  has  something  to  say 
Hersh  feels.  "It  isn't  a  golden 
egg  the  goose  just  accidentally 
laid.  But  it's  a  good  product" 

Jocelyn  (Stopforth)  Weir,  now  a 
public  relations  officer  with  North- 
ern Electric,  was  hesitant  to  leave 
the  screening  room.  She  found  the 
transition  between  that  room  and 
the  cafeteria  everyone  went  to  as 
upsetting  as  the  change  from  the 
isolated  lodge  where  the  T-groun 
was  filmed  back  to  her  evervdav 
surroundings. 

She  hopes  she  won't  hear  the 
criticism  that  the  film  is  too 
introverted. 

She  heard  it  from  a  television 
producer  who  saw  the  screening. 
She  thinks  he  missed  the  boat  - 

that  s  the  way  it  was  meant 
to  be. 


On  the  crest  of  popularity, 
groups  show  up  everywhere 


Sensitivity  training,  encounter 
group,  T-group.  The  n  o  n-drug 
turn-on  at  Esalen,  CaL,  where 
hyped-up  executives  and  alienated 
youth  congregate  to  find  joy  and 
meaning  in  life. 

At  Carleton,  Norm  Fenn  conducts 
T-groups  with  students  in  resi- 
dence. And  psychology  majors  ex- 
perimented with  one  in  late 
February. 

At  McGill.  encounter  groups  are 
being  used  as  an  educational  ex- 
perience. There,  the  centre  for 
learning  and  development  offers 
an  encounter  group  two  hours  a 
week  for  10  weeks  for  $5. 

Major  magazines  are  paying  at- 
tention to  the  whole  group  thing. 
The  novel  "The  Lemon  Eaters" 
is  based  on  an  encounter  group. 
There's  Bob  and  Carol  and  Ted 
and  Alice,  which  opens  with  a 
staged  group. 

In  The  Johari  Window,  the  cam- 
era records  a  group  involving  14 
students  of  journalism  at  Carle- 
ton. They're  all  average  people 
with  no  special  hangups.  In  fact, 
they're  so  average  that  people  who 
expect  a  display  of  abnormality 
in  a  film  probably  won't  like  this 
one. 

It  illustrates  one  thing  about 
groups.  That  they  are  for  normal 
people.  It  isn't  therapy,  although  it 
runs  along  the  same  lines.  Therapy 
is  for  emotionally  disturbed  peo- 
ple. Groups  help  normal  people 
improve  their  human  relations 
skills. 

In  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  Max  Birnbaum,  director 
of  the  Boston  University  Human 
Relations  Laboratory  says: 

"The  objectives  of  the  T-group 
are  to  help  individual  partici- 
pants become  aware  of  why  both 
they  and  others  behave  as  they  do  in 
groups  .  .  .  This  is  accomplished, 
with  the  help  of  the  trainer  (T- 
group  leader),  by  creating  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  the  motivations 
for  typical  human  behavior,  of 
which  individuals  are  often  una- 
ware, are  brought  to  the  surface 
in  an  exaggerated  form. 

"Once  they  are  made  clear  and 
explicit  they  can  be  discussed 
and  analyzed." 

A  T-group  can  take  24  hours  or 
a  weekend.  It  can  be  two  hours 


a  week  over  an  extended  period 
The  traditional  T-group  consists 
of  a  small  group  of  people  -  ideally 
ten  to  15  -  who  meet  in  a  resi- 
dential setting  for  about  two  weeks 
,The  T-group  in  The  Johari 
Window  took  place  over  a  week- 
end. The  trainer  was  Rick  Pat- 
ten, who  was  conducting  groups 
regularly  for  the  YMCA  in  Mont- 
real, and  is  still  working  as  a 
trainer  for  the  same  organization 
in  Guyana. 

In  a  letter,  he  describes  the  T- 
group  in  The  Johari  Window,  and 
how  it  was  the  same  or  different 
from  other  groups. 

"We  had  a  factor  (the  camera) 
which  played  an  inhibiting  influ- 
ence at  first.  But,  later  on,  people 
seemed  to  get  used  to  the  thing  - 
and  because  they  knew  anything 
they  wanted  out  of  the  film  could 
be  cut,  they  were  less  threatened. 

"The  group  was  similar  in  so 
far  as  it  worked  through  the  same 
processes  that  most  successful 
T-groups  would  pass  through. 

The  pattern  is  indicated  by:  (a) 
A  group  moving  from  fear,  sus- 
picion, hostility  to  confidence  and 
trust  and  acceptance;  (b)  Filter- 
ing information,  employing  strat- 
egy, outright  lying  to  openness 
and  spontaneity;  (c)  Persuasion 
and  manipulation  of  satisfaction 
outside  the  work  itself  (money 
and  status)  to  participation  in  de- 
cision-making and  consequent  sat- 
isfaction from  the  work  itself, 
and  (d)  Maximizing  external  con- 
trols to  maximizing  freedom  of 
choice  and  self-control. 
"The  cycle  continues  indefin- 
itely as  capacity  for  freedom  cre- 
ates conditions  that  make  greater 
acceptance  possible,  which,  in  turn 
makes  possible  greater  sharing 
between  people. 
"The  growth  of  a  group  is  syn- 
onymous with  the  growth  patterns 
of  all  civilizations.  Likewise  the 
process  of  gaining  dignity  if  un- 
derstood is  no  different  in  a  na- 
tion, city  or  small  group  of  people. 
There  are  insecure  nations  as 
there  are  insecure  people  -  there 
are  confident  nations  as  there  are 
confident  people.  And  the  con- 
tributing factors  are  always  the 


The  Johari  Window  People 


The  students 

Jocelyn  (Stopforth)  Weir,  Pat 
Nigra,  Ulli  Mwambulukutu. 
David  MacDonald,  Bob"inclair, 
David  Stuart,  Maria  Miron- 
owicz,  John  Blenkiron,  Anne- 
Marie  Zilliacus,  Reg  Silvester, 
Craig  Campbell,  Carol  Coop- 
er, Carol  Bishop,  Jane  Watson 
Peter  Serafini,  Bill  Wigle,  Bri- 
an O'Meara,  GwenSwick,  Terry 
Corcoran,  Cathy  Campbell, 
Rick  Hyde,  Mike  Reckord,  Bar- 
bara Freeman,  Norma  Waite, 
Bill  Bhaneja,  Gordon  Lovelace 
Bob  Hallam.  Bill  Hersh,  Judy 
Nichols. 


The  professionals 


Fred  and  Joan  Gorman,  Ji"1 
Williams,  Larry  Crosley,  Gait 
MacDermot,  Rick  Patten,  Bill 
Demaresq,  Bob  Leclair,  Noe' 
Moore. 
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CARLETON  U. 
Grad  Rings 


In  10K  yellow  gold  or  sterling  silver 
and  centred  with  a  bull-top  ruby 

ORDER  NOW  for  SPRING  GRADUATION 
Alumni  Office     Admin  Building 
Room  605 

Net  Prices:  Men's  Gold    -  S28.88  Silver  -  $17.85 
Women's  Gold -$26.78  Silver  -  $16.80 

N.B.  Spring  Graduation  Orders  should  be  placed  by: 
FRIDAY,  APRIL  10 


carleton  university 


public  lectures 


The  School  of  International  Affairs  and  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  International  Affairs  present  the  second  of 
two  lectures  on  the  control  of  nuclear  arms  entitled 
"Prospects  for  SALT"  (Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks). 
The  lecture,  "Strategic  Arms  Limitation  and  Soviet  Policy" 
by  Johan  J.  Hoist,  Co-holder,  Chair  of  Strategic  Studies, 
Carleton  University,  will  take  place  on  Friday,  March  6, 
in  the  Theatre,  H.M.  Tory  Building  at  8:30  p.m. 

The  Departments  of  Geology  and  Biology  present  a  series 
of  lectures  entitled  "The  Fossil  Record"  to  be  delivered 
during  March  and  April.  The  first  of  the  series  begins 
March  18  with  Dr.  J.  William  Schopf  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  at  the  University  of  California.  He  will  speak 
on  "Antiquity  and  Evolution  of  Precambrian  Life."  All 
lectures  begin  at  8  p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  Alumni  Theatre 
of  H.S.  Southam  Hall. 

The  Department  of  Soviet  and  East  European  Studies 
present  "New  Patterns  in  Communist  Politics",  tonight, 
Friday,  March  6.  Professor  T.  P..  Harmstone,  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science,  Carleton  University  as  lecturer. 
This  lecture  is  the  last  in  the  Public  Lecture  Series  on 
"The  Communist  States  in  Disarray"  and  will  be  held 
in  Theatre  B,  Southam  Hall,  at  8:00  p.m. 

Carleton  University  presents  the  1970  Alan  B.  Plaunt 
Memorial  Lectures  on  Thursday,  March  19,  and  Saturday, 
March  21  in  the  Alumni  Theatre,  Southam  Hall  at  8:30 
p.m.  with  guest  speaker,  Jane  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Robert  Hyde 
Jacobs,  Jr.).  The  tentative  title  for  these  lectures  will  be 
"Canada's  Changing  Economy". 

Carleton  University's  annual  Plaunt  Memorial  Lectures 
are  supported  by  the  generous  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 
in  memory  of  the  late  Alan  B.  Plaunt,  a  distinguished  Ca- 
nadian and  a  resident  of  Ottawa  who  was  active  in  many 
projects  of  national  and  civic  importance  during  thel930's. 


open  house 


The  Carleton  University  Students  Engineers  Society,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Faculty  of  Engineering,  is  holding 
an  Open  House,  tomorrow,  March  7,  in  the  C.  J.  Mac- 
kenzie Building  from  10:00  a.m.  to  10:00  p.m.  The  students 
have  attempted,  through  more  than  25  exhibits  and  displays, 
to  create  a  complete  picture  of  research  and  undergraduate 
studies  being  completed  at  Carleton.  Visitors  will  be  able 
to  see  just  how  the  wind-chill  factor  everyone  moans 
about  on  cold  mornings  is  arrived  at;  what  happens  to  air 
flowing  past  an  airplane  wing  and  why  an  airplane  wing 
works;  the  strength  of  various  materials  being  tested  in 
a  structures  laboratory.  Those  interested  in  games  can 
play  golf,  football  and  any  number  of  other  games,  all  by 
computer.  Some  of  the  Ottawa  Rough  Riders  will  match 
their  skills  against  the  computer's. 

exhibition 

"OSAKA:  CANADA  AT  EXPO  '70" 

An  exhibition,  including  a  model  of  the  Canadian  pavilion 
at  Osaka  for  Expo  '70  and  also  maps  and  plans  of  the  site, 
will  be  on  display  in  the  foyer  of  H.M.  Tory  Building  until 
March  25th.  Hours  of  viewing:  8:00  a.m.  -  U:Uu  p.m. 
(excluding  Sundays). 


mHGESST™™TA<;PmU,CATI0N  F0R  GRADUATE  AND  RETURN- 
'S v,  S  (Returning  means  all  Carleton  students  not 
only  Residence  students)  AVAILABLE  AT  RESIDENCE  officf 
ROOM  223,  COMMONS  BUILDING.  THESE  TOBE  RETURNED 
PLEASE  )9™  AFTER-  CN°  P0ST-DATED  CHEQUE 


SUMMER 


BUDGETS 

To  be  submitted  to  T-2  by  March  15/70, 
together  with  name,  address  &  phone  number 
oJ  each  member  of  the  executive  of  the  organization 


Engineering  Open  House 


McKENZIE  BUILDING 


FRIDAY  MARCH  6. 
SATURDAY  MARCH  7 

10  AM  to  10  PM 

ALL  WELCOME 


The  Studentbank  closes  in 
5  minutes  and  this  idiot's  got  to 
prove  himself! 


Bank  of  Montreal 

The  First  Canadian  Bank 


fifi 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts,  Complete  banking 

services  for  students  and  faculty. 

We  relate  to  students. 


Ban*  at  Somerset  Street  Branch     J.C.Gourley,  manager 
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A  one-night  stand  -  but  it  all  seems  worthwhile 


MODEL  SHOP,  LOST  SEX: 
MAYFAIR  

by  Alf  Cryderman  

Back  in  1960  French  documentary 
film-maker  Jacques  Demy  made 
a  fUm  called  Lola.  In  1969  he 
made  Model  Shop.  The  latter  film 
is  particularly  interesting  if  you 
have  seen  the  former  but  it  is 
well  worth  seeing  even  if  you 
haven't. 

The  locale  has  changed  from 
Nantes,  France  to  Los  Angeles, 
California.  That  probably  had 
something  to  do  with  Columbia 
financing  the  picture.  The  sequel 
has  some  attractive  colour  photo- 
graphy by  Michel  Hugo  instead  of 
Lola's  black  and  white  by  Baoul 
Coutard  and  music  by  Spirit  in- 
stead of  Michel  Legrand. 
But  Demy  is  still  writing  and 
directing  and  alluring  Anouk  Aimee 
is  still  Lola;  older,  sadder  but  the 
same  girl.  Now  she  works  as  a 
model  in  one  of  those  sinful  places 
where  you  can  go  in  and  photo- 
graph the  girls  on  payment  of  an 
exorbitant  fee;  the  camera  and 
film  are  free. 

Gary  Lockwood  plays  an  out-of- 
work  architect  who  is  waiting  for 
his  draft  notice.  His  shack -mate 
(played  by  Alexandra  Hay)  is  go- 


ing on  to  bigger  and  better  things, 
the  finance  company  is  reposses- 
sing his  snazzy  green  sports  car 
and  he's  not  too  content  with  all 
that's  going  on. 
He  meets  Lola  momentarily,  is 
intrigued  and  follows,  loses  her 
and  finds  her  again.  He  follows 
her  to  the  model  shop  and  then 
hires  her  and  later  hires  her 

again.  This  all  happens  in  the 
course  of  one  day  and  naturally 
Lockwood  has  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  Aimee,  And  because  he 
tells  her  straight  out  he  wants 
to,  they  spend  their  first  and 
last  night  together  in  the  sack. 

It  all  sounds  a  little  silly  doesn't 
it,  but  Model  Shop  is  a  good  film. 
Perhaps  slow-paced  and  dragged 
out  in  places  but  it  establishes 
the  correct  mood  with  nice  touch- 
es of  civilized  European  human- 
ity so  that  at  the  end  it  all  seems 
very  worthwhile. 

Don't  be  scared  off  by  the  title 
of  the  companion  bill,  Lost  Sex. 
Sex  is  a  central  theme  but  you 
could  hardly  call  it  sexploitation. 

It  is  a  Japanese  film,  somewhat 
of  a  rarity  in  Ottawa,  directed  by 
Kaneto  Shindo,  a  relatively  re- 
spected Japanese  director.  Lbfor- 


tunately  either  themakersormore 
probably,  the  distributors,  have 
deleted  the  credits.  A  lot  of  movie 
fans  consider  credits  a  pain  but 
it  is  irritating  not  knowing  whom 
you  watch  acting  up  there  on  the 
silver  screen,  or  who  wrote  the 
script  or  who  did  the  very  at- 
tractive black  and  white  cinema- 
tography. . 

The  story  concerns  Sensei,  a 
middle-aged  man  living  in  the 
mountains,  who  was  in  Hiroshima 
when  they  dropped  that  bomb  and 
was  made  impotent.  Despite 
therapy  after  the  war  he  was 
still  having  his  problems,  albeit 
psychological.  But  now,  many 
years  later  he  finds  he  is  again 
full  of  carnal  desires,  some  of 
which  are  directed  toward  his  f 
chunky  housekeeper,  Obasan.  In  a 
moment  of  shame  he  tells  her  his 
story. 

Obasan  is  sympathetic  and  by 
devious  and  clever  womanly  sub- 
terfuge lets  Sensei  regain  his  po- 
tency with  tragic  results.  It'saneat 
little  movie.  There's  subtitles  so 
you  can  brush  up  on  your  Japan- 
ese too. 

Next  week  are  Clive  Donner's 
Here  We  Go  Round  the  Mulberry 
Bush  and  Garson  Kanin's  Where 
It's  At. 


The  camera  and  film  are  free 


Rado,  Ragni  and  MacDermot  revive  the  lost  songs 


DISINHAIRITED:  RCA 


by  Lydia  Dotto 


While  in  New  York  in  the  fall  of 
1968,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
see  a  Broadway  play  for  the  rea- 
sonably nominal  price  of  $12 
American.  With  characteristic  bad 
luck  and  lack  of  foresight,  I  pass- 
ed up  the  chance  and  have  been 
kicking  myself  ever  since. 

The  play  was  Hair. 

A  subsequent  visit  to  Manhattan 
elicited  the  delightful  information 
that  one  would  be  lucky  to  get 
tickets  for  $50. 

In  the  year  that  separated  $12 
and  $50,  the  show's  soundtrack 
album  racked  up  worldwide  sales 
approaching  three  million  -  be- 
coming the  first  Broadway  musi- 
cal since  Man  of  La  Mancha  to 
win  a  gold  record.  That  album 
also  contributed  over  16  of  its 
26  songs  to  the  repertoires  of 
everyone  'from  Barbra  Streisand 
to  the  Cowsills. 

All  of  which  just  goes  to  prove 
that  Hair  is  a  very  well-known 
album.  What  was  perhaps  less  well  • 
known  -  up  until  late  1969  at  any 
rate  -  was  that  the  show's  prolific 
writers  had  actually  produced 
twice  the  number  of  songs  which 
appeared  on  the  original  sound- 
track album. 

Now,  with  the  release  of  Disin- 
HAIRited, they  know.  Gerome 
Ragni,  James  Rado  and  Gait  Mac- 
Dermot have  included  on  this  sec- 
ond album  songs  they  wrote  for 
earlier  versions  of  the  play,  songs 


Between  S12  and  $50  -  a  worldwide  hit 


written  for  the  Broadway  produc- 
tion which  were  cut  out  or  turned 
into  speeches,  and  a  few  songs 
written  especially  for  DisinHAffi- 
ited.  The  whole  thing  was  pro- 
duced during  a  two-week  record- 
ing session  in  RCA's  studios  last 
November.  It  features  vocal  con- 
tributions by  Rado  and  Ragni,  with 
MacDermot  serving  as  arranger, 

composer,  pianist  and  occasional 
vocalist. 


What  DisinHAIRited  proves,  bas- 
ically, is  that  the  original  Hair 
album  was  on  the  receiving  end  of 
some  judicious  editing.  Now  I'm 
prepared  to  admit  first  of  all 
that  the  new  songs  probably  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the 
play  and  secondly  that  everyone's 
had  nearly  two yearstoacclimatize 
themselves  to  the  original  album. 
But  it  still  seems  to  me  these 
new  songs,  if  shuffled  in  with  the 
others,  would  enhance  the  Hair 


books 


TAKE  A  LEEK:  MAXINE  J.  SALT- 
ONSTALL:  CHARLES  TUTTLE 
CO.:  60  pages. 


album  hardly  at  all. 
Take,  for  example,  the  songs 
One  Thousand  Year  Old  Man  and 
So  Sing  the  Children  on  the  Ave- 
nue -  both  of  which  are  intended 
as  part  of  Claude's  trip,  which 
makes  them  sequels  to  the  Hair 
album's  closing  number,  Flesh 
Failures. 
Flesh  Failures,  in  my  view, 
makes  an  eminently  suitable  fin- 
ale to  the  first  album  and  these 
other  two  songs  would  be  little 
better  than  anticlimatic. 
Actually,  though,  it's  another  song 
on  the  new  album  that  was  an 
alternate  finale  for  the  show.  It's 
called  Washing  the  World  -  and 
means  exactly  what  the  title  sug- 
gests. Apparently,  while  singing 
it,  the  actors  begin  to  wash  them- 
selves, then  the  stage,  then  the 
theatre,  finally  progressing  out- 
side in  a  symbolic  attempt  to 
cleanse  the  world.  It's  a  bright, 
cheerful,  giggly  song  -  guaranteed 
to  turn  any  true  cynic's  stomach 
-  and  my  vote  for  the  best  wrap- 
up  stays  with  Flesh  Failures. 
Yet  another  version  of  the  show's 
ending  is  represented  by  the  song 
composite  called  Eyes  Look  Your 
Last/Sentimental  Ending.  The  first 
part  incorporates  the  same  tune 
and  the  lines  from  the  death  scene 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  which  were 
used  in  Flesh  Failures.  The  sec- 
ond part  has  the  same  elemental, 
repetitious,  spiritualist  chant 
which  the  Hair  album  features. 
Actually  the  chanting  aspect  is 
prevalent  throughout  the  new  al- 

le  Hibou 


bum  and  is  one  of  its  strongest 
elements  -  the  soloists  being  gen- 
erally unexceptional. 
A  seemingly  haphazard  compend 
ium  of  19  songs,  DisinHAIRited 
has  its  ups  and  downs  -  although, 
happily,  it  has  more  of  the  former 
than  the  latter.  Several  songs  de- 
serve an  honourable  mention: 

MANHATTAN  BEGGAR  -  A  wrj 
comment  on  what  New  York  Citj 
does  to  its  people  as  much  as 
is  a  characterization  of  the  pea 
pie  who  inhabit  the  big  city,  in 
eluding  "Manhattan  Ragni,  Man 
hattan  Rado  and  Manhattan  Mac 
Dermot." 

READING  THE  WRITING 
paen  to  the  study  of  graffitti 
otherwise  known  as  "blankety- 
blank  blank  verse." 

EXANAPLANATOOCH  -  A  psy 
chedelic  Utopia  -  "no  governmen 
and  no  police/no  wars,  no  crime 
no  hate/just  happiness  and  love, 
fulfillment  of  each  man's  potentia 
and  ambition/with  ever-wideninj 
horizons"  and  all  that. 

CLIMAX  -  with  characteristii 
succinctness,  Rado  and  Rangi  saj 
what  they  mean. 

I  DIG  -  lust  set  to  violins. 

BED  -  a  soft  delicate  ballat 
executed  with  just  a  bit  of  tonguf 
in- cheek,  eloquently  and  cheei 
fully  expresses  the  uninhibite 
guiltless  philosophy  of  love  whic 
the  Hair  tribe  espouses  -  name 
that  "you  can  never,  ever  sin 
bed." 


If  you  can  ignore  the  cute  little 
puns  which  start  with  the  title 
-  First  You  Take  a  Leek  -  and 
finish  off  the  book  -  "Now  that 
you've  had  your  leek,  don't  you 
feel  better?  -  this  slim  cookbook 
is  a  worthwhile  reference  to  have 
around  the  kitchen  for  mopping 
up. 

It  gives  15  recipes,  the  basic  ele- 
ment of  each  being  the  leek,  "ab- 
solutely indispensablewhen  aiming 
for  subtlety  of  flavor." 

And  subtlely  of  flavor  is  what 
you  want  in,  for  examples,  Cab- 
bage Supreme  or  Suzanne's  Slaw, 

The  leeks  in  Cabbage  Supreme 
are  such  that  the  cook  of  the  book, 
Maxine  J.  Saltonstall,  could  "hard- 
ly believe  her  little  taste  buds. 

"They  were  throbbing  and  bobbing 
and  clamouring  for  more,"  says 
Maxine, 

How  can  you  help  but  have  faith 
in  a  book  like  that? 

The  leek6  in  Suzanne's  Slaw  - 
one  oi  them,  minced  -  are  the  se- 
cret of  the  slaw,  according  to 
its  creator. 


by  Richard  Labonte 


The  cute  little  pun 

.  One  of  the  few  recipes  in  the 
book  which  does  not  ask  the  cook 
to  take  a  leek  -  that's  the  way 
the  cute  little  pun  is  worded  - 
is  the  recipe  for  garlic  bread. 


Garlic  bread  is  not  made  by 
cimply  slicing  the  bread  part -way 
through  and  dabbing  on  a  paste 
of  butter  and  garlic  salt. 

Oh  no,  says  First  You  Take  a 
Leek  author  Saltonstall.  Peel  sev- 
eral buttons  of  garlic,  soften  the 
butter  a  bit,  slice  the  bread,  toast 
one  side,  rub  the  garlic  over  the 
crusts  so  that  the  oil  of  the  but- 
ton seeps  into  the  bread,  butter 
the  slices  to  the  very  edge,  and 
toast  the  other  side. 

And  that's  how  you  make  real 
garlic  bread. 

And  the  garlic  bread  goes  with 
seven  of  the  15  recipes  in  the 
book. 

A  recipe  for  the  dewy-eyed  nos- 
talgics  ispotato-leek  soup.  "Every 
time  my  eye  catches  this  recipe 
I  can  picture  the  falling  snow  and 
the  kids  outside  falling  right  along 
with  it,"  says  the  author. 
The  recipe  itself  calls  for  one 
cup  of  leeks,  and  insists  that 
onions  not  be  used;  it  makes  sense 
in  a  book  aimed  at  making  the 
leek  a  popular  cooking  element. 


Underdeveloped  craftsmanship 


by  Peter  Lanyon 


At  le  Hibou  this  week  is  Len 
Chandler,  an  Ohio  born  folk  singer 
with  a  reputation  for  vital  per- 
formance. This  is,  by  far,  what 

Chandler  does  best  -  giving  his 
audience  a  good  time  -  but  In 
other  areas  he  tends  to  fall  short 
of  the  mark. 

Although  he  has  some  good  ideas, 
Chandler  produces  lyrics  and 
music  that  do  not  really  get  them 
across.  There  is  little  poetry  in 

the  words  of  his  songs  and  a 
good  deal  too  much  unpolished 
prose.  He  seems  to  be  merely 
filling  in  time  until  he  gets  to  the 

rhyme  in  the  last  line.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  what  is  obviously 
a  keen  wit  is  marred  by  banality 

and  underdeveloped  craftsman- 
ship. 


The  music  tends  to  parallel  th 
lyrics.  Thechordprogressionsar 
a  little  hackneyed  and  the  melo- 
dies are,  on  the  whole,  unniem 
orable.  Occasionally,  a  light  c 
originality  shines  through  inpief6 
like  Euthansia  and  Keep  On, 
are  both  fairly  strong  both  lyrii 
ally  and  musically. 

But  where  Chandler  comes 
best  is  in  his  performance.  He 

warm,  funny  and  friendly  and  P 

his  pleasing  personality  across 
an  active  performance  and  in  ^ 

entertaining    between  -  song 

banter. 

One  further  note  -  John  K°u 
seau,  owner  of  le  Hibou,  is  ° 
dering  fifteen  or  twenty  0 ' 
Seals  and  Croft  album,  unavaii*"B 
elsewhere  in  Ottawa,  for 
the  coffee  house.  The  recor" 
as  superb  as  their  perf°rjJ|H) 


was  two  weeks  ago  at  le 


It  should  make  a  fine  add"1" 
any  collection  of  LPs, 
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Miejtory  of  q  man  who  was  ahead  of  his  time 


Marat  -  Sade  with  overtones  of  Hair 


by  Phil  Kinsman 


Ml  over  the  tunnel  walls  you  may 
have  seen  posters  that  say  Tom 
Paine  is  coming.  Well  he's  here. 

He  is  not,  as  most  people  think, 
a  folk  singer,  though  you  may  have 
heard  his  name  mentioned  several 
imes  in  songs  by  Bob  Dylan. 
Tom  Paine,  or  at  least  the  Tom 
Paine  that  appears  here,  is  a 
)Iay  put  on  by  Sock  n'  Buskin, 
and  this  is  a  review  of  the  play. 

When  I  first  heard  that  Tom  Paine 
was  coming,  I  said  gee,  that's 
^reat,  now  maybe  I'll  find  out  who 
lorn  Paine  was. 

Well,  as  it  turns  out,  explaining 
vho  Tom  Paine  was  is  one  of  the 


main  purposes  of  the  play,  so  I'm 
not  going  to  tell  you,  go  see 
Tom  Paine  and  find  out  for  your- 
self. .  .  He  was  a  great  man. 
I'll  tell  you  this  much,  Tom  Paine 
was  a  non -conformist.  .  .he  was 
ahead  of  his  time  by  centuries. 
Perhaps  he's  even  ahead  of  our 
time. 

It  is  not  a  perfect  play.  The  act- 
ing falls  down  in  parts,  the  script 
falls  down  in  parts,  and  at  times 
they  both  fall  down.  But,,  they're 
minor  imperfections,  the  imper- 
fections that  make  the  playhuman. 

And  Tom  Paine  the  man  was 
above  all  human. 

The  play  itself  is  sort  of  Marat- 
Sade  type  stuff  with  overtones  of 


A  bad  weekend  for  film 


[ORE,  THE  MAGIC  CHRISTIAN 

 by  Dion  McGrath 

saw  both  More  and  The  Magic 
'hristian  this  weekend.  It  was  a 
ad  weekend. 

My  only  reason  for  going  to  see 
lore  was  that  it  had  music  by 
'ink  Floyd,  T^at  is  the  only  pos- 
ible  reason  any  sane  person 
ould  have  for  going  to  see  More, 
md  there  isn't  very  much  Pink 
loyd  music.  (Apologies  for  being 
/eak  on  credits  for  this  film, 
»tf  by  the  time  it  finished,  all 
wanted  to  do  was  forget  it  -  so 
wrote  nothing  down.) 
Mimsy  Farmer  plays  a  girl  who 
'destroys  men"  -  that  goes  back 
t  least  as  far  as  Theda  Bara, 
nd  the  treatment  then  was  more 
jphisticated.  Nothing  is  attempted 
i  the  way  of  showing  why  or  how 
he  performs  her  tasks  of  de- 
ruction;  we  are  simply  informed 
f  the  fact  that  she  does. 
Hie  main  character  is  a  young 
ian  whom  she  introduces  to  mari- 
Jana  and  who,  in  short  order, 
oves  on  to  heroin,  eventuallydy- 
ig  of  an  overdose  -  that's  the 
lot,  honest! 

Directed  with  a  clear  eye  for  the 
u  n  d  a  n  e  and  irrelevant, 
achieves  something  close  to  a 
idir  in  audience  involvement, 
tfimsy  Farmer  has  a  number  of 
terly  sexless  nude  scenes, 
void  It. 

seem  to  be  in  the  minority  in 
/  opinion  of  The  Magic  Christian, 
least  around  this  office.  Which 


supports  my  contention  that  there 
is  a  dearth  of  taste  around  this 
office. 

Anyway,  the  film  has  Peter  Sel- 
lers as  an  eccentric  multimillion- 
aire who  uses  his  money  to  create 
situations  which  satisfy  his  sense 
of  black  humour  and  his  contempt 
for  humanity  at  large. 

It  culminates  in  a  scene  where 
Sellers  fills  a  vat  with  a  mixture 
of  urine,  blood,  and  manure,  and 
sprinkles  bank  -  notes  over  the 
mess.  We  are  then  treated  to  ex- 
tensive footage  of  various  char- 
acters diving  happily  into  the  vat 
in  search  of  wealth.  The  scenehas 
an  underlying  symbolic  meaning. 

In  general,  the  film  is  a  taste- 
less and  incoherent  grab-bag  of 
ideas  that  might  have  been  funny 
if  done  with  any  sense  of  purpose. 
Unfortunately,  Joseph  McGrath  is 
not  the  man  to  do  itt  McGrath, 
who  directed  some  of  the  less 
intelligible  parts  of  Casino  Royale 
(Actually,  if  you  liked  Casino  Roy- 
ale,  you'd  probably  like  The  Ma- 
gic Christian  too  -  but  that's  your 
problem.)  has  done  nothing  here 
but  render  the  material  even  more 
chaotic  and  incomprehensible. 

There's  a  scoring  system,  in- 
cidentally, for  spot  -  the  cameo 
players.  Top  marks  for  recognis- 
ing Roman  Polanski,  second  place 
for  Christopher  Lee.  Finding 
Raquel  Welch  isn't  really  worth 
anything. 

Ringo  Starr  is  in  it,  too.  I  thought 
I  should  mention  that. 


parking 
notice 


The  gates  and  controls  of  the  Garage  will  be  activated  on 
March  16th.  The  access  cards  for  the  areas  in  the  garage  will 
ie  issued  on  good  weather  days  and  evenings  between  now 
'nd  the  above  date  and  at  the  entranceway  to  the  garage. 

Anyone  not  securing  a  card  by  March  16th  will  have  to  pick 
t  up  at  the  Traffic  Section  counter  of  the  Administration  Build- 
ng. 


Hair.  The  overall  effect  is  bril- 
liant. Though  it  does,  as  I  said, 
fall  down  in  part  -  for  instance  in 
the  sicth  scene  of  act  one  Paine 
is  given  a  very  serious  speech  by 
the  playwright.  .  .  its  a  very  dra- 
matic theatrical  type  thing,  and 
unfortunately  it  is  delivered  by 
Jerry  Smith  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  out  of  keeping  with  the  rest 
of  the  play.  It's  too  Shakespearian, 
and  sticks  out  like  imitation  Rem- 
brandt in  the  middle  of  an  exhibit 
by  Picasso. 
Later,  Paine's  part  improves,  but 
it  never  remains  entirely  in  keep- 


ing  with  the  mood  set  up  by  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cast.  Either  Jerry 
Smith  was  mis-cast  for  the  role, 
or  the  rest  of  the  cast  was  mis- 
cast for  their  roles,  or  perhaps 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  playwright 
for  writing  the  roles  the  way 
he  did. 

The  improvisational  parts  are 
fairly  good,  but  for  the  first  five 
minutes  of  the  play  the  noise  level 
is  such  that  you  can  hardly  hear 
any  of  thelines,  and  there  are  some 
good  lines  there  that  should  be 
heard. 

The  band  too  suffers  from  a  poor 


P.A.  system,  you  can  hear  vague 
rumbling  of  Tom  Paine  something 
or  other,  and  that's  from  the 
third  row;  what  it's  like  from  the 
back  or  even  the  middle,  one  can 
only  guess. 

But,  these  are  only  minor,  picky 
details,  the  things  you're  supposed 
to  put  into  a  review.  .  .  it's  the 
whole  that  counts.  And  I  suppose 
that's  yet  another  of  the  play- 
wright's messages  -  that  despite 
the  weaknesses,  it  is  the  whole 
that  counts  and  the  whole  is  beau- 
tiful. 

Go  see  Tom  Paine. 


DANCE 

Glengarry 

J.S.A.  Presents 


Northeast  Road  Band 


MARCH  7th 
9.00  p.m. 

Purple  Room 

Bar  (I.D.  needed  to  buy) 


J.S.A.  members  Free 
Others  -  $1.00 
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Robins  show  well  in  finds 


Doreen  Cuningham 

The  O.Q.W.C.I.A.  Basketball 
Championship  Tournament  was 
held  on  February  20  and  21,  at 
York  University  in  Toronto. 
The  Carleton  Robins  displayed 
some  fine  basketball  on  the  week- 
end and  their  hard  work  and  de- 
termination proved  to  be  very 
worthwhile.  The  Robins  played 
three  very  strong  teams,  Water- 
loo University,  Waterloo  Luther- 
an and  Windsor  University.  They 
were  entered  into  the  Champion- 
ship Round  along  with  five  other 
teams,  3  from  the  east  and  three 
from  the  west. 

Even  though  they  only  won  one 
of  their  games  they  still  ended 
up  in  third  spot  in  front  of  11 
other  teams,  (five  other  teams 
were  in  the  Consolation  Round.) 
The  results  of  the  games  were: 
Robins  vs  Waterloo  Lutheran  - 
won  -  (40-26). 


Nancy  Greenway  had  11  pouua. 
Charlotte  Bigelow  had  10  points 
and  Cathy  Drynan  had  9  points. 

Cathy  Drynan  alsodisplayed  some 
top  rebounding,  pulling  down  16 
offensive  rebounds  to  10  defen- 
sive rebounds. 

Robins  vs  University  of  Wind- 
sor -  lost  -  (48-20). 

Robins  vs  University  of  Water- 
loo -  lost  -  (48-22). 

Even  though  the  scoring  margin 
was  by  more  than  20  points  the 
Robins  outplayed  the  Waterloo 
team  on  the  floor.  But  that  doesn  t 
win  games,  if  the  ball  doesn  t 
go  in  the  hoop. 

Charlotte  Bigelow  had  an  out- 
standing defensive  game  along  with 
Vicki  Fulcher  and  Cheryl 
Richardson. 

Charlotte  Bigelow  also  contri- 
buted 9  points  and  Cathy  Drynan 
had  6  points  along  with  17  re- 
bounds. 


MASTER  OF 
PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 


An  inter-disciplinary  search  for  solutions 
to  Canadian  public  problems 


Diiect  entry  to  bettei-than-aveiage 
graduates  from  an  Honouis  couise 
in  a  Social  Science  or  History,  a 
course  in  Law,  or  a  4-year  course 
in  Business  Administration 

Write:  Director, 

School  ot  Public  Administration, 
Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ont 


QUEEN'S 

UNIVERSITY 

at  kingston  Ontario 


Carleton  University 
Students  Assoc.  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 


Friday,  March  20.  1970 
Reception  7.30  p.m. 

DINNER  8:00  p.m. 

Black  Tie 

Tickets  S13  per  Couple,  available  in  T-16 

INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


BOOKSTORE 
ANNUAL  SALE 


continues  until 
March  13 

with 

•  additional  "marked- 

down"  stock 

•  further  reductions  on 

prints  and  pictures 


Carleton  University  4 
Bookstore 


We  lost  to  Western  but 


At  least  we  beat  Queens! 


Denis  Schuthe  and  Dave  Medhurst 
led  their  teammates  to  victory 
in  both  their  last  home  contest 
and  their  last  away  game  of  the 
season  -  but  a  very  disappointing 
loss  in  between  the  two  wins  over- 
shadowed the  satisfaction  of 
victory. 

In  case  you  missed  it,  the  Birds 
whitewashed  the  McGill  Redmen 
109-80  in  that  sudden-death  playoff 
a  little  while  back,  then  dropped 
a  heart-breaker  to  the  Western 
Mustangs  78-72  in theOQAA  semi- 
finals, and  then  defeated  Queen's 
86-77   in  the  consolation  final. 

Naturally,  coach  Dick  Brown  was 
more  than  pleased  with  his  squad's 
performance  in  their  last  game  at 
the  Ravens'  Nest,  as  an  extremely 
well  played  press  and  some  hot 
shooting  accounted  for  the  29 point 
win  over  McGill. 

Denis  Schuthe  picked  the  right 
time  to  come  out  of  his  scoring 
slump  as  he  netted  28 points.  Med- 
hurst was  close  behind  with  22 
and  Hugh  Reid  was  good  for  20 
as  the  Ravens'  three  big  men  put 
on  a  dazzling  display. 

Bill  Buchanan  was  hot  from  the 
outside  and  hit  for  14  points  and 
Dave  Montagano  turned  in  a  strong 
all-round  performance  and  scored 
10  points. 

Ian  Kelley  (Hie  Shadow)  was  also 
one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
lopsided  victory  as  he  held  Redmen 
star  Pierre  Brodeur  to  24  points. 
Brodeur  had  scored  44  in  their 
previous  encounter. 

In  Saturday's  con- 
solation final  in  Kingston  it  was 


The  Carleton 
SPORTS 


Women's 
Athletics 


Sue  Howe 


fencing 


Don  Curry 

again  the  big  men  and  the  shadow 
who  ran  the  show. 

Schuthe  scored  24,  Medhurst  23 
and  Reid  18,  while  Kelley  held 
Gaels1  star  Bob  Wright  to  a  mere 
six  points.  Brown  also  singled  out 
Brian  Fraser  for  praise.  Eraser 
came  off  the  becnh  and  controlled 
the  Gaels'  other  scoring  guard, 
Ron  Walsh. 

McMaster  turned  out  to  be  the 
sleeper  in  the  four-game  tourna- 
ment, as  they  downed  the  host 
Queens'  club  in  their  Friday  en- 
counter and  then  dropped  the  fav- 
orite Western  squad  82-64  on  Sat- 
urday to  go  on  to  represent  the 
OQAA  in  the  nationals,  beingplay- 
ed  this  weekend  on  their  home 
court. 

Conscientious  Ravens  fans  will 
remember  that  the  Birds  defeated 
McMaster  93-85  in  exhibition  play 
at  McMaster  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  season. 

But  now  all  thoughts  turn  to  next 
year,  as  the  Ravens  will  have  a 
rebuilding  job  to  do.  Gone  will  be 
Denis  Schuthe,  Dave  Medhurst, Ian 
Kelley,  Bill  Buchanan,  Pat  Byrne 
and  Brian  Fraser. 

Needless  to  say,  that  leaves  12 
awful  big  Adidas  sneakers  to  fill. 

"But  it's  not  as  bleak  a  picture 
as  a  lot  of  people  are  painting," 
according  to  Brown.  Hugh  Reid 
will  be  back,  as  will  the  prom- 
ising rookie  Tom  Ryan,  who,  in- 
cidentally, scored  12  points  in  that 
final  Queen's  game. 

Starting  guard  Dave  Montagano 
will  be  returning,  as  will  Bob 
Buchanan.  Buchanan  has  looked 


extremely  sharp  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  schedule  and  Brown  figures 
if  he  can  transform  himself  int0 
a  guard  for  next  season  he  will 
a  valuable  asset  to  the  club. 

There  is  also  a  strong  possibU- 
ity  that  former  Raven  guard  Dev. 
on  Woods  will  be  returning  next 
year  for  graduate  work,  sohe  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  club, 

Brown  also  has  his  eye  on  a 
couple  of  big  fellows  from  Lis- 
gar  Collegiate,  and  is  quite  sure 
that  6*5"  Drew  Love  will  be  com- 
ing to  Carleton. 

Chris  Ouimet,  who  is  playing  the 
guard  position  for  RMC  this  year 
plans  to  enroll  at  Carleton  next 
year  and  apparently  a  couple  of 
American  ballplayers  are  giving 
Carleton  serious  consideration. 

There  is  also  a  rumour  that 
Nasko  Golomeev,  the  tempera- 
mental former  McGill  star,  could 
be  coming  to  Carleton. 

But  then  there  is  the  question  of 
the  coach  himself.  Brown  has  just 
taken  over  a  new  post  as  director 
of  student  housing  and  he  is  not 
sure  whether  or  not  he  will  have 
the  time  to  coach  next  season, 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said,  "I'll 
have  to  wait  and  see  how  this  of- 
fice develops.  Pd  sure  like  to, 
as  it  would  be  pretty  hard  to 
give  it  up," 

Chances  are  he'll  be  back,  and 
with  the  nucleus  he  has  now  he'] 
build  another  contender  for  next 
year. 

But  the  Medhurst -Schuthe  era 
is  now  over  -  building  a  contend- 
er will  by  no  means  by  an  easy 
task. 


Not  too  many  people  are  aware 
that  Carleton  has  a  women's  fenc- 
ing team.  Last  week-end  they  en- 
tered the  W.LT.C.A.  Fencing 
Championships  for  the  first  time. 
The  competition  was  held  in  Mont- 
real at  McGill.  There  were  seven 
other  teams  taking  part,  and,  be- 
ing new  in  this  type  of  competition, 
the  Robins  lost  all  their  games. 
But  the  girls  improved  with  each 
match,  and  the  experience  was 
valuable,  if  somewhat  dis- 
couraging. 

The   Robins   started  off  slowly 
by   losing  their  first   match  to 
the  host,  McGill  15-1.  Then  they 
were  defeated  by  Ottawa  U.  16- 
0.  In  their  third  match,  though, 
they  took  2  of  the  16  bouts.  Then 
on  Saturday,  they  took  5  of  16 
from   McMaster,   2  of  16  from 
Toronto,  and  7  ofl6fromRyerson. 
Ottawa  U.  took  the  championship 
for  this  year,  but  Carleton's  team 
members  made  a  good  showing  and 
gained  in  the  experience  de- 
partment. 
Maureen  Thompson  won  the  most 
bouts  for  Carleton,  with  seven  of 
the  total   seventeen  victories. 
Laurie  MacDonald  had  five  wins, 
Betty  Harris  had  four,  and  Miri- 
am Fraser  had  one. 

curling 

The  Robins  Curling  team  hosted 
the  OQWC1A  Curling  Champion- 
ships last  week-end,  and  seven 
teams  competed. 

The  University  of  Waterloo  de- 
feated the  University  of  Ottawa 
8-6  to  capture  the  championship 
and  Carleton  broke  a  tie  with 
Waterloo  Lutheran  to  come  out 
in  third  place. 


Tim  MiedeiW 

RAVENS  OF  THE  WEEK 
Dave  Medhurst    Denis  Schuthe 


Ravens  V-bali  champions 


Richard 

Carleton  has  a  championship 
volley-ball  team  and  the  team 
has  only  been  organized  for  one 
year. 

The  seven-man  team  beat  Algon- 
quin College  15-8,  10-15,  15-5, 
and  16-14  in  final  playdowns  this 
past  week  to  capture  the  City 
Senior  B  Volleyball  League  crown. 

Earlier  they  had  downed  Ottawa 
Teachers'  College  15-8,  12-15, 
15-4  in  a  semi-final  match. 

Next  year  the  seven-man  team 


Labonte 

will  be  competing  in  the  OQAA 
university  league,  instead  of  Ju 
in  city  competition,  and  they  hopj 
to  build  themselves  up  to  inter- 
university  calibre.  Iv 

The  team  started  off  with  onw 
seven  players  this  year,  but  wan 
new  members  for  next  y&r 
competition.  . 

Students  interested  in  varsity  v°' 
leyball  participation  should  contaj- 
team  captain  Jim  Gauthier  at  f 
gym,  or  at  234-4446, 


XEROX  COPIES 


FIRST  10  COPIES  OF  ,,,„...„„ 
AN  ORIGINAL  ' '    "  ™  "*°RE  COP<^ 

OF  THE  SAME  ORIGINAL 
(PLUS  FEDERAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  SALES  TAX) 

rcDit"t!,er-rin'<"ma,ion  contact: 
JERRY  BERGERON 

1678 A  Meri vole  Road  224-9095 


[MM] 


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR-  Yearly  basis  -  $18  .  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  .  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 

STUDENTS  renting  for  o  longer  period  than  four  months  ore  ad- 
vised to  rent  at  the  yearly  rate  to  receive  a  lower  overage 
monthly  tote.  Deposit  not  refunded  unless  kept  1 1  months 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOUR  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 
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YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WORK  OVERSEAS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


WITH 


cuso 


WHO  qualifies? 


WHERE  the  need? 


WHY  the  need? 


CISO  personnel  represent  a  wide  variety  of  professional  &  techni 
skills,  assigned  in  response  to  specific  needs. 


Cl'SO  currently  hasmorcthan  1,20(1  people  working  in  -10  developing 
nations;  East  &  Central  Africa,  Francophone  Africa,  West  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Caribbean  &  Latin  America. 


Developing  countries  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  dependent. 
Money  &  materials  alone  are  not  a  total  solution.  Equally  essential 
is  the  transfer  of  technical  skills  -  enabling  developing  nations 
to  make  maximum  use  of  thei  r  own  manpower  &  natural  resources. 


WHAT  are  the  terms  of  service?  Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but  may  be  extended 
one  or  two  years  by  mutual  agreement.  You  are  paid  prevailing 
local  rates  by  your  host  country  employer,  to  whom  you  are 
directly  responsible. 


If  you  are  interested  in  more  detailed  information  please  contact: 
Dr.Fraser  Taylor  or  Miss  Rosalind  Gibb 
Department  of  Geography 
443  -  8- Loeb  Building 


'Group  80'.  Air  Canada's 
$187- way  to  Europe 
and  back 


This  amazingly  low  new  group  af- 
finity return  fare  is  yours  when  you 
organize  and  fly  with  at  least  79 
other  members  of  a  bonafide  asso- 
ciation or  organization,  the  main 
aim  of  which  is  not  travel,  and  of 
which  you  have  been  a  member 
for  at  least  six  months. 
You  go  and  return  as  a  group  on 
regularly  scheduled  flights.  And 
you  can  stay  as  long  as  a  year. 

Air  Canada  affinity  'Group  80' 
Economy  Class  fares  apply  from 
major  cities  in  Canada  to  dozens 
of  exciting  European  cities.  Start 
your  1970  holiday  planning  now. 
Air  Canada  can  clear  up  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  about  organ- 
izing your  group.  But  do  it  now 
and  make  your  arrangements  very 
soon  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  low- 
est affinity  'Group  80'  fares  of  the 
year. 


From 

Ottawa 

to 

In  effect  Horn 

Now  to  Mar.  31            Apr.  1  -  May  31 
Nov.  1  -  Mar.  31/71      Aug.  10  -  Oct.  31 

June  1  —  Aug.  9 

London 
Paris 

$187  $211 
$193  $216 

$258 
$268 

Ask  about  affinity  'Group  25'  and  'Group  40'  fares  as  well.  For  all  the  detail 
Fares  subject  to  Government  approval. 

s,  call  Air  Canada. 

Go 'Group  80'  AIR  CANADA  ® 


afterhours  •  friday  {to  be 

announced) 
•  Saturday,  MRQ 

monday  •  bill  Stevenson 


le  hibou 

521  Sussex  drive 

233-0712 


GO  NORTH! 

Looking  for  a  SUMMER  JOB?  It's 
your  choice:  make  $300  monthly 
in  the  city  or  up  to  $1700  a  month 
working  up  NORTH. 

$MONEY$ 

We  can  supply  you  with  complete 
information  on  where  to  go,  what 
to  do.  who  to  see  to  get  those 
high  paying  jobs  on  pipelines,  con- 
struction, oil  rigs,  or  in  mines, 
forestry,  transportation  .  .  . 
The  YUKON  N.W.T..  and  other 
northern  areas  need  labourers, 
equipment  operators,  technicians, 
skilled  labour  and  women  in  of- 
fices, labs,  lodges  .  .  . 
Conditions  aregenerally  good, 
room  and  board  free  or  nominal, 
and  transportation  to  job  is  often 
financed.  Turnover  is  high  every- 
where with  on  the  job  training  in 
certain  areas. 

For  your  copy  of  our  compre- 
hensive 38  page  booklet  forward 
$2.00  (cash,  cheque,  or  money 
order)  to: 

NORTHERN  JOB 
INFORMATION 
BOX  295,  SOUTH  BURNABY 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 
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READ  THIS 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
new  Students'  Council  positions  1970  -  1971 

CHAIRMAN  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
SECRETARY  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICER 
DIRECTOR  CENTRAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

CHAIRMEN  &  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 


EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


HONOUR  BOARD  MEMBERS 


JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


CHIEF  ELECTORAL  OFFICER 


HOMECOMING  70 


WINTER  WEEKEND  71 


SPRING  BALL  71 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HANDBOOK 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HALCYON 


CHAIRMAN,  RADIO  CARLETON 


EDITOR  OF  THE  RAVEN 


ATHLETIC  BOARD 


CULTURAL  COMITTEE  -  to  organize 
concerts,  film  festivals,  art  exhibits, 
etc  „ 


LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 


PARKING  COMMITTEE 


BOOKSTORE  COMMITTEE 


FOOD  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 


TIMETABLE  AND  SCHEDULING 

to  assist  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
planning  schedules  and  lecture  timetables 


ORIENTATION  POLICY  COMMITTEE 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING 
RECEIVED  IN  OFFICE  T-2 

APPLICATIONS  CLOSE  MARCH  16 

Here  is  your  chance  to  work  for  your 
Student  Government  -  APPLY  NOW 


To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to  every  purpose 
under  the  heaven. 

A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to  plant,  and  a 
time  to  pluck  up  that  which  is  planted; 

A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time  to  break  down,  and 
a  time  to  build  up; 

A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a 
time  to  dance; 

A  time  to  cast  away  stones,  and  a  time  to  gather  stones 
together;  a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time  to  refrain  from  embracing; 

A  time  to  get,  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time  to  keep,  and  a  time 
to  cast  away; 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew;  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and 
a  time  to  speak; 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time  of  war,  and  a  time 
of  peace ... 

That  which  hath  been  is  now,  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been  


Ecclesiastes,  Chapter  3 
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.A  TIME  TO  BREAK  DOWN, 
A  TIME  TO  BUILD  UP 


Happiness  for  some  women  is  an  extra  inch  on  the 
bustline. 

Too  many  people  want  plastic  surgery  for  the  wrong 
reasons  -  psychological  rather  than  physical  -  says 
Dr.  Stanley  Labow.  an  Ottawa  plastic  and  recon- 
structive surgeon. 

Often  women  come  to  see  him  who  think  their 
problems  would  be  solved  with  a  better  bustline.  Or 
they  feel  that  a  facelift  would  make  them  look  younger 
and  solve  marital  problems. 

"Plastic  surgery  can't  really  help  these  people, 
says  Dr.  Labow.  "The  situation  remains  basically 
the  same  after  the  operation  as  it  was  before." 

"It  is  important  to  know  exactly  what  a  person 
wants  from  cosmetic  surgery,  and  what  the  doctor 
can  do  for  that  person." 

"It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  45-year-old  woman 
look  20.  But  she  can  look  40  again." 

In  recent  years,  Dr.  Labow  has  noticed  a  great 
increase  in  the  number  of  people  seeking  cosmetic 
surgery. 

"One  of  the  interesting  developments  in  cosmetic 
work  is  that  it  used  to  be  only  women  that  wanted 
it.  Now,  more  and  more  men  go  to  the  plastic 
surgeons  for  this  type  of  work. 

"They  are  mostly  men  who  are  involved  with  sell- 
ing and  have  to  look  younger  in  order  to  compete 
with  younger  men." 

The  sort  of  operations  that  people  want  to  make  them 
look  younger  are  hair-grafting  for  baldness,  face- 
lifting for  wrinkles  or  baggy  eyes,  and  augmentation 
or  reduction  of  breasts. 

Fees  for  cosmetic  surgery  vary,  but  are  always 
large.  A  facelift  in  Ottawa  will  cost  about  ;300  or 
$500.  On  top  of  that  there  are  hospital  costs  to  be 
paid,  and  none  of  it  is  covered  by  insurance. 

Hair-grafting  is  an  operation  which  Dr.  Labow  does 
not  like  to  perform.  Plugs  of  hair  are  taken  from 
the  back  of  the  neck  and  reattached  on  the  6calp.  The 
problem  with  this  technique,  is  that  it  rarely  looks 
good,  and  often  does  not  work. 

A  total  facelift  is  a  long  and  tedious  operation 
taking  about  4-1/2  hours.  An  incision  is  made  all 
around  the  face.  The  skin  is  loosened,  and  stretched 
to  remove  the  wrinkles.  The  excess  is  cutoff,  and  the 
skin  is  reattached  at  the  hair  line. 

Sometimes  a  plastic  surgeon  will  just  remove  the 
bags  around  a  person's  eyes  rather  than  do  a  whole 
facelift.  Dr.  Labow  finds  that  problems  can  occur  with 
this  type  of  work. 


BETWEEN 
TWO  WORLDS 


Milton  Smith  is  retired.  He  used  to  wake  up  every 
morning  with  the  urge  to  throwhisalarm  clock  out  the 
window;  but  the  alarm  doesn't  ring  any  more.  He's 
no  longer  part  of  the  big  machine  and  he's  growing 
rusty.  Meanwhile,  his  wife Trudy,anattractive blonde, 
is  getting  tired  of  seeing  him  around  the  house  all  day. 

Milton  and  Trudy  are  experiencing  the  most  common 
frustrations  of  retirement.  That's  why  they,  and  12 
other  Ottawa  couples,  are  taking  pre-retirement 
courses. 

Our  society  is  gradually  realizing  the  need  to  pre- 
pare for  retirement.  The  curreat  12-week  session  of 
"How  to  retire,  and  enjoy  it",  is  Ottawa's  fourth. 

Concern  for  the  retirement  phase  of  life,  which 
instructor  of  the  course,  Len  Douse  calls  "the 
highest  promotion  of  all",  was  first  articulated  at 
a  national  conference  on  aging  in  Toronto,  four  years 
ago.  Then  a  special  senate  committee  studied  aging. 
The  committee  took  a  particular  interest  in  such 
American  companies  as  General  Electric  and  Edison, 
which  provide  pre-retirement  courses  for  their 
employees. 


"Certain  things  sidt  certain  faces,  and  young  eyes 
in  an  old  face  look  quite  out  of  place." 

There  is  one  type  of  cosmetic  surgery  in  this  area 
which  Dr.  Labow  is  against.  That  is  the  *mini-lift*. 
It  is  a  quickie  solution  developed  in  France  for 
wrinkles  and  baggy  eyes. 

"Small  triangles  of  skin  are  removed,  for  instance, 
to  snug  up  the  eyes."  The  results  of  this  operation 
are  not  lasting. 

Dr.  Labow  thinks  it  is  better  to  do  the  longer  and 
more  complicated  operation  because  the  patient  will 
get  better,  longer-lasting  results.  A  total  facelift 
will  last  about  five  years,  depending  on  the  patient's 
skin. 

Then  there  is  the  woman  whose  figure  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be.  She  has  had  several  babies,  and  as  a 
result  has  baggy  breasts.  Or  there  is  the  woman 
whose  breasts  have  grown  large  and  pendulous  over 
the  years. 

Breast  augmentation  consists  of  having  a  silicone 
sheath  placed  between  the  mammary  gland  and  the 
chest  muscles.  This  firms  up  the  breasts  and  makes 
them  shapelier. 

Silicone  injections  are  another  way  of  augmenting 
breast  size,  but  this  method  is  illegal  in  Canada.  In 
any  case  most  plastic  surgeons  do  not  approve  of  this 
procedure  because  of  adverse  side  effects. 

Breast  reduction  is  done  not  only  for  cosmetic 
reasons,  but  also  for  medical  reasons.  As  a  result,  it 
is  the  only  type  of  cosmetic  surgery  that  is  covered 
by  medical  insurance. 

The  sheer  weight  of  over-sized  breasts  can  give  a 
patient  severe  back -ache  and  cause  spinal  problems. 
The  excess  fat  is  removed,  and  the  breast  re-shaped 
to  give  a  more  youthful  appearance. 

There  are  non-medical  problems  associated  with  both 
cosmetic  breast  and  face  surgery. 

Many  patients  go  to  see  a  plastic  surgeon  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment.  They  have  not  thought  very  much  about 
whether  they  really  want  the  work  done  or  not.  Dr. 
Labow  gives  his  patients  a  three-month  waitingperiod 
to  think  about  the  operation. 

As  far  as  married  women  are  concerned,  Dr.  Labow 
likes  to  talk  to  their  husbands  to  ensure  that  the 
operation  is  agreeable  to  both  partners. 

People  are  seeking  the  services  of  plastic  surgeons 
more  and  more.  They  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long 
as  our  society  remains  so  youth  oriented. 

No  one  wants  to  grow  old  any  more,  not  even 
gracefully, 

Mariana  Holbrook 


Encouraged  by  results  in  these  courses,  M.  M.  Boyd, 
director  of  adult  education,  pioneered  pre-retirement 
courses  in  Ottawa  three  years  ago.  He  feels  that  the 
course  has  been  successful,  despite  a  discouraging 
response. 

Those  presently  enrolled  in  the  course  seem  to 
enjoy  it.  Couples  interviewed  expressed  fear  of 
"having  nothing  to  do"  and  indecision  about  where 
to  live.  But  they  felt  the'course  is  answering  many 
important  questions. 

Most  participants  are  well-to-do  married  couples, 
some  already  retired.  The  course  costs  only  $25 
a  couple  but  it  has  not  yet  attracted  people  with 
low  incomes. 

Mr.  Boyd  hopes  the  course  will  stimulata»curiosity, 
a  sense  of  wonder,  and  a  zest  for  life,  which  he 
feels  is  necessary  for  a  healthy  retirement, 

"How  to  retire  and  enjoy  it"  offers  information 
on  finance,  living  accommodation,  health,  legal  mat- 
ters, and  investment  of  increased  leisure  time. 
There  are  also  considerations  of  adjustments  in 
family  life  altered  by  a  husband  who  spends  more 
time  at  home. 

As  one  woman  once  said,  "I  married  John  for 
better  or  for  worse,  but  I'll  be  damned  if  I  married 
him  for  lunch," 


PONCE  LIVES 


(See  Page  8) 


•  Renee  Pellerin 


"Taxes,"  said  he. 
"Taxes?" 

"I'm  not  going  to  pay  them." 

You're  a  drunk  old  man  in  a  bar,  I  thought.  You 
haven't  any  taxes  to  pay  anyway. 

"I'm  not  going  to  pay  for  schools,  and  roads,  and 
governments,  and  sewers  I  don't  use." 

'You  pay  taxes  because  you're  part  of  society, 
man.  Everybody  pays  taxes,"  I  said. 

"Not  me.  I  ain't  part  of  it  anymore." 

We  drank  beer  in  silence  for  a  while.  The  old 
man's  chin  stood  out  resolutely  underneath  his  glassy 
eyes.  The  beer  was  making  him  stubborn.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  future  -  no,  he  was  looking  at  it  - 
and  he  was  making  up  his  mind. 

"I'm  going  to  organize  the  old  folks  -  I  know  a  lot 
of  them,  bov  -  we're  going  to  fix  things." 


"What  things?"  Crazy  old  man. 

"We're  going  to  get  private  homes  in  little  suburbs 
with  trees.  We're  going  to  get  libraries  and  parks 
and  taverns  and  theatres.  We're  going  to  get  servants, 
young  servants,"  he  said,  "and  we're  not  going  to 
pay." 

"Who's  going  to  pay,  old  man?"  I  asked  moving 
away  from  him  a  little.  He  was  sitting  bolt  upright 
looking  straight  ahead. 

"You  are,  boy.  You  are.  All  you  young  people." 
We  built  this  country,  now  it  owes  us.  We're  going 
to  go  out  and  fight  for  what's  ours.  We're  going  to 
get  together  and  demonstrate  and  take  what  we 
want.  We  did  it  before  -  we'll  do  it  again." 

The  beer  was  getting  to  me  -  I  was  starting  to 
believe  him.  No.  I  shook  my  head.  Old  people  don't 
make  the  revolution. 


"A  thousand  a  day,  boy,  there's  another  thousand 
over  65  every  day.  I  read  it  in  the  paper.  We've 
got  nothing  to  lose  -  we're  going  out  after  our 
rights.  We  taught  you  youngsters  to  go  out  and  grab 
if  you  want  something,  now  we've  got  to  go  out  and 
grab  again." 

He  started  to  hum  "Rule  Britannia"  and  soon  broke 
forth  in  song.  The  barman  came  over. 
"Quiet,  old  man,"  he  said. 
The  old  man  bellowed  another  line. 
"Get  out,  old  man." 

The  old  man  stood  up  slowly,  a  glass  of  beer  in  his 
hand.  He  faced  the  barman,  poured  the  beer  on  the 
floor,  set  the  glass  back  on  the  table  and  left  the 
tavern  humming  to  himself. 

•  Doug  Small 
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FOR  THE  AGES.... 


Ever  wondered  why  you  don't  see  little  old  ladies 
laying  rubber    in  Mustang  ads  or  little  old  men 
swinging  with  Coke? 
Well,  theanswersto  this  significant  non-question  of 
our  age  arent  too  hard  to  find.  The  old  folks  arent 
confined  to  the  Geritol  ghetto  because  advertising 
men  dislike  anyone  over  30  —  God  forbid  -  but  for 
good  solid  business  reasons. 
James  Jarrett,  a  former  ad  man,  now  teaching  ad- 
vertising technique  and  copy  writing  at  Algonquin 
College,  traces  Uie  emphasis  on  youth -oriented  ad- 
vertising back  to  that  phenomenon  of  procreation  - 
the  post-war  baby  boom. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  youth  market  linked 
with  the  North  American  emphasis  on  staying  and 
appearing  young  were  powerful  incentives  for  creat- 
ing ads  aimed  at  young  and  old,  using  youthful 
models  to  sell  the  products. 
"Advertising  did  not  create  the  North  American 
obsession  with  youth,'  Terry  McGovem,  former  ad- 
man says  "It  merely  exploited  it." 
Does  this  mean  that  models  over  30  axe  doomed  to 
careers  extolling  the  virtues  of  dental  adheshresor 
rheumatism  remedies? 

Not  really  —  there  are  always  the  ads  for  Cadil- 
lacs. But  the  relatively  unfixed  buying  patterns  of 
the  young,  and  the  need  for  established  firms  to 
keep  their  name  before  new  customers  entering  the 
market,  ensure  ads  aimed  at  youth. 

.  About  half  the  Canadian  population  is  under  25 
and  advertising  agencies  fondly  approve  of  the  ten- 
dency of  the  young  to  experiment  and  try  some- 
thing new. 

"Catch  them  while  they're  young  and  try  to  hold 
them  while  they,  er,  ah,  grow  old,"  is  the  comment 
of  advertisment  consultant  Michael  Atkins. 
A  campaign  used  by  Ford  in  the  early  60's  was  cited 
by  Mr.  Jarrett  as  an  example  of  advertising  follow- 
ing the  youth  bandwagon,  rather  than  leading  it. 
Marketing  research  showed  that  a  significant  number 
or  imported  sports  cars  were  being  sold  to  young 
people.  Mustang  was  conceived  of  as  a  car  for 
people  who  were  young  and  active,  and  it 
until  the  cars  were  being  produced  and  sold  that 
Ford  discovered  many  of  them  were  going  to  people 
who  remembered  the  Hudson  as  a  car,  as  well  as 
a  polluted  river  following  through  New  York  City. 
The  ads  were  changed  to  include  an  older  age  that 
supposedly  wanted  to  be  identified  with  a  young, 
sporty  car. 

Moving  goods  Is  the  overriding  concern  of  adver- 
tising and  agencies  will  stick  with  a  trend  only  as 
long  as  it  Is  achieving  that  purpose. 
General  Motors  found  that  emphasis  on  Iho  Doner 
and  acceleration  qualities  of  their  "muscle  cars" 
was  not  producing  as  favorable  a  response  as  they 
had  hoped.  Mr.  Jarrett  noted  that  the  current  trend 
In  much  of  GM's  advertising  stresses  quality  and 
styling  that  will  last  for  years. 
Some  1,500  advertisements  a  day  crowd  in  upon 
the  senses  of  city  dwellers  through  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  bUIboards,   store   signs,  match  -  box 
covers,  even  sky-writing  -  the  list  Is  depressing^ 
long.  This  bewildering  variety  of  appeals  covers  the 
material  needs  of  man  from  baby  food  to  funeral 

hAdsSalmed  at  a  young  market  have  two  built  -  In 
advantages  -  the  taste  of  youth  are  supposedly  more 
flexible  and  the  aura  of  youth  around  a  product  s 
image  attracts  people  striving  to  appear  and  be  young. 
The  whole  process  of  aging  In  North  America  is 
regarded  as  an  unjust  biological  joke  rather  than  a 
normal  process  of  life. 
Advertisers,  the  merchants  of  discontent,  might 
intensify  dissatisfaction  and  play  upon  the  desires  or 
people  who  wish  to  remain  young.  But  they  Insist 
Sat  they  didnt  create  this  belief;  that  Ihey  merely 
use  it  in  the  observance  of  the  most  hallowed  of 
North  American  traditions -Making  money. 

•  Malcolm  Gray 


f  lon'l  Forgol 


('member 


Light  your  fir 


ten?  will  il  all  cud? 
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An  aged    man  is  but  a  paltry  thing, 


A  tattered  coat  upon  a  stick,  unless 


I  have  always  been  certain  that  I  would  die  young. 
Pretty  soon  it  will  be  too  late.  I'll  be  thirty,  then 
forty,  then  fifty  and  in  no  time  I'll  be  old  and  getting 
older  still. 

The  fear  of  death  is  never  so  strong  as  the  fear  of 
aging  to  senility.  The  prospect  is  horrible,  particu- 
larly nowadays  as  we  relegate  our  undying  body  to 
homes  and  hospitals,  so  that  we  don't  have  to  face 
the  inevitable. 

From  babyhood  on  we  have  been  bent  on  one 
thing  -  establishing  control  over  our  lives  and  our 
worlds.  But  there  must  come  a  point,  an  unnoticed 
moment,  when  that  dearly  won  control  begins  to 
slip  away.  Our  bodies  reveal  their  buiU-in  obso- 
lescence. Strength  fails.  Parts  break  down:  Eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  feet,  hands,  stomach,  bladder,  x>wels. 
We  need  help  and  more  help,  while  always  the  world 
seems  to  slide  away.  Objects  blur;  sounds  recede 
into  silence. 

Fewer  people  seem  lo  care.  Daughters  and  sons 
are  too  busy  with  their  own  children.  Grandchildren 
have  no  respect.  They  are  noisy  and  tiring.  Friends 
die  one  by  one.  The  world  has  nothing  for  the  old 
and  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  world. 

It  is  impossible  to  "grow  old  gracefully".  Decay 
is  not  a  graceful  thing. 

With  these  thoughts  I  entered  Island  Lodge,  a  260- 
bed  old  people's  home  on  an  island  in  the  Rideau 
River,  The  lodge  is  a  modern  crescent -shaped  build- 
ing, only  six  years  old,  I  took  an  elevator  up  to  the 
sixth  floor  where  I  met  Mrs,  Viola  McAinsh,  a  pleas- 
ant middle  aged  woman  who  is  director  of  activities 
at  the  lodge. 

Immediately  we  set  out  on  a  grand  tour,  strolling 
through  bright  rooms  with  floor-to-ceiling  windows 
that  presented  a  virtual  panorama  of  Ottawa, 

There  was  a  handicraft  room  equipped  with  two 
looms,  a  sewing  machine,  easels  and  tables.  Several 
ladies  were  knitting  while  others  were  making  decor- 
ations for  a  party.  One  work  bench  was  mounded  with 
Kleenex  flowers. 

In  the  auditorium  I  was  introduced  to  Percy  Bennet, 
a  resident  who  was  busy  painting  a  huge  orange  and 
grey  mural  based  on  a  cubistic  work  by  Jawlensky, 
Mr.  Bennet  has  to  use  a  hearing  aid,  but  he  has  the 
bushiest  set  of  sideburns  I  have  seen.  He  was 
complaining  that  the  men  playing  billiards  on  the 
table  behind  him,  distracted  him:  "Even  Michel- 
angelo didn't  have  to  worry  about  tripping  over 
billiard  balls," 

Mrs,  McAinsh  showed  me  around  the  rest  of  the 
sixth  floor,  introducing  me  to  staff  and  residents 
as  we  went.  There  are  about  250  residents,  all  over 
60,  of  who  two  thirds  are  women,  A  few  married 
couples  live  at  the  lodge.  The  staff,  including  nurses 
and  nurses'  aides,  maintenance  workers,  kitchen 
and  laundry  help,  numbers  150. 

Everyone  who  works  at  the  lodge  knows  all  the 
residents  by  name.  As  they  go  about  their  duties, 
they  often  stop  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  the  old 
people.  They  listen  to  grievances,  admire  handiwork 
or  simply  give  a  warm  pat  on  the  hand. 

We  passed  through  dining  room,  library,  chapel, 
TV  lounge,  offices,  storage  rooms,  luck  shop.  Every- 
where were  people  in  every  possible  condition  of 
old  age. 

Some  clustered  in  groups  gossipping.  Some  sat 
alone,  staring  at  the  to  and  fro  of  resident  life. 
Others  merely  looked  into  blankness  or  slept,  un- 
able or  unwilling  to  participate. 

Many  appeared  very  chipper,  but  almost  every 
resident  was  incapacitated  to  a  degree.  I  saw  a 
group  of  blind  ladies  sitting  close  to  one  another 
in  one  of  the  common  rooms.  One  lady  sat  in  a 
wheel  chair,  adjusting  a  shawl  over  her  one  re- 
maining leg. 

We  looked  on  another  who  was  lying  in  bed  with 
a  headache.  She  was  recovering  from  an  unsuc- 
cessful cataract  operation.  "You  should  have  seen 
the  beautiful  crochet  work  she  used  to  do",  Mrs, 
McAinsh  said  to  me, 

Down  the  hall,  a  therapist  was  supervising  two 
stroke  victims.  One  was  strapped  to  a  pulley  which 
she  pulled  up  and  down  with  her  hands  to  strengthen 
them.  The  other  had  a  copy  book  and  was  teaching 
her  delinquent  hand  to  write  again. 

We  paid  a  visit  to  another  woman  who  had  had  a 
sudden  stroke  a  few  days  before.  She  was  being 
fed  liquids  through  a  flexible  plastic  tube,  and  after- 
wards, though  she  tried  to  speak,  her  tongue  could 
form  only  babbling  noise.  The  attendant  nurse  looked 
at  the  shrivelled,  helpless  creature  in  the  bed  and 
shook  her  head:  "She  always  did  everything  for 
herself/' 


Mrs,  McAinsh  and  I  had  lunch  in  the  staff  dining 
room  (not  nearly  so  grand  as  that  of  the  residents) 
and  then  I  went  along  to  talk  with  Mrs.  M<,  C,  Pratt 
who  is  assistant  nursing  supervisor.  I  asked  Mrs. 
Pratt  about  senility. 

Definition  is  impossible,  she  told  me.  There  are 
many  characteristics  of  old  age  and  they  vary  greatly 
from  person  to  person.  Old  people  are  easily  confused 
and  their  attention  span  is  short.  Memory  fails 
them,  although  as  the  recent  past  blurs,  childhood 
memories  come  more  sharply  into  focus.  Many 
become  irritable  in  their  old  age,  resentful  of  minor 
slights,  complaining,  demanding.  They  are  usually 
highly  emotional  and  easily  agitated.  They  suffer 
from  insomnia,  fear  of  the  dark,  hallucinations 
and  delusions  of  persecution. 

When  these  symptoms  become  acute,  they  may  be 
accompanied  by  personality  changes  commonly  called 
"second  childhood"  or  senility. 

Sometimes  a  world  of  illusion  takes  over  from 
reality.  If  it  is  a  pleasant  world,  the  patient  is 
docile,  but  when  that  world  is  dark  with  fears,  it 
can  loose  violence  and  screams  or  I  error.  A  cun~ 
fused  and  anguished  patient  may  be  dangerous  to 
himself  and  others. 

At  Island  Lodge  such  very  senile  residents  live 
together  on  the  second  floor  where  they  get  special 
care  and  cannot  upset  the  others.  Rooms  on  the 
second  floor  are  locked  and  an  alarm  system  warns 
the  staff  of  any  attempted  escapes. 

No  one  fully  understands  the  causes  of  senility. 
One  popular  theory  connects  it  with  arterial  scler- 
osis, hardening  of  the  arteries,  and  the  reduced 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  brain,  but  this  does  not 
explain  why  young  people  with  arterial  sclerosis 
are  not  senile. 

Geriatric  (old  age)  experts  have  learned,  however, 
that  social  withdrawal  hastens  mental  deterioration 
in  the  old.  As  perceptions  dull  and  friends  die  and 
present  surroundings  cease  to  stimulate,  old  people 
tend  to  tum  inwards,  indulging  in  memories  and 
egotistical  fears  and  fancies,  until  reality  fades 
entirely  away. 

The  program  at  Island  Lodge  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  social  contacts  and  personal  achieve- 
ment help  to  avert  senility. 

Self-respect  and  participation  are  key  words.  Every 
resident  must  have  a  sense  that  he  is  alive  and 
important  and  that  there  is  a  world  full  of  variety 
and  interest  still  worth  knowing. 

Of  all  the  lodge  residents,  the  most  fortunate  are 
those  on  the  third  floor  who  are  "mobile"  and  able 
to  come  and  go  as  they  please.  They  can  go  shopping 
or  meet  friends  in  town  and  return  to  their  rooms 
at  Island  Lodge  as  though  it  were  a  hotel. 

For  the  rest,  they  are  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
any  of  the  lodge  facilities  and  to  look  after  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  are  able. 

There  is  always  something  happening,  but  Mrs. 
Pratt  estimated  that  as  many  as  25  per  cent  never 
participate.  Others  do  to  varying  degrees.  Some  can 
do  no  more  than  shuffle  listlessly  to  a  lounge  where 
they  sit  and  watch.  The  more  spry*  are  regular  social 
butterflies. 

On  this  particular  day  preparations  were  afoot  for 
a  Roaring  Twenties  party  the  next  evening.  In  the 
basement  storage  room  I  watched  seven  or  eight 
old  ladies  trying  on  flapper  costumes.  They  sounded 
like  teen-age  girls  as  they  chattered  and  preened: 

"Look  at  me!  Do  I  look  pretty?"  "This  is  cute. 
It's  so  young  looking!" 

Clothes  and  good  looks  are  very  important  to  the 
women  residents.  Every  two  weeks  they  get  a  free 
hair-do  in  the  lodge  beauty  salon.  Nurses'  aides 
manicure  their  nails  and  help  them  toputon  make-up. 

"Too  often/'  Mrs,  Pratt  said,  "the  old  are  allowed 
to  become  slovenly  and  lose  their  self  respect.  Here 
we  try  to  help  them,  but  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  an  old  person  is  as  sensitive  as  an  adolescent. 
We  train  our  staff  to  treat  them  with  respect,  and 
not  like  babies.  It  takes  a  lot  of  tact  to  dress  and 
undress,  to  bathe  and  feed  a  person  without  de- 
priving him  of  privacy  and  dignity." 

It  was  mid-afternoon  when  I  said  good-bye  to 
Mrs,  Pratt  and  left  the  lodge.  I  had  stayed  much 
longer  than  I  had  expected.  A  group  of  twenty  or 
thirty  residents  were  having  a  tea  party  in  the 
sixth  floor  lounge.  At  the  piano  someone  was  playing 
It's  Now  or  Never. 


Soul  clap  its  hand 


The  next  night  I  returned  to 
Roaring  Twenties  party.  Such  ge 
excitement!   The   residents  wt 
force  and  the  staff  as  well,  all 
finery. 

There  were  Al  Capone  and  tw 
wide-brimmed  fedoras. 

In  came  a  wedding  party:  A 
gown  and  sneakers,  a  top-hatl 
and  an  irate  father  ready  with 
the  honor  of  his  daughter. 

Beaded  dresses,  headache  ban 
bons.  A  band  playing  Bye  Bye 
the  Saints  Come  Marching  in 
My  Baby,  The  Charleston! 

For  a  time  I  was  overcome  b, 
happiness.  The  spirit  of  the 
sparked  life  into  these  old  p- 
membering. 

But  no.  Soon  it  became  horr 
rolled  up  In  his  wheel  chair, 
artificial  legs,  struggled  to  hi 
dance.  He  couldn't  ...  he 
chair, 

A  lady  sitting  close  to  me  1 
and  was  saved  by  an  alert  n 
herself  with  her  beads. 

The  dim-eyed  lady  beside  it 
for  an  hour  or  so  and  then, 
if  I  thought  she  might  go  to  bed  r 

The  party  was  over  at  9:30 
that  I  do  not  want  to  be  old.  Ever- 


■W.B.  Yeats 
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ALL  THE  FORGOTTEN  FACES 


That  which  is  only  living  can  only  die. 

-T.S.  Eliot 


We  are  alt  born  very  young  but,  from  that  point 
on,  our  age  becomes  the  basis  upon  which  our 
personalities  and  capabilities  are  judged.  There  is  an 
age  to  begin  school,  an  age  to  acquire  a  driver's 
license,  an  age  to  vote,  an  age  to  drink,  an  age  to 
retire. 

The  age  statistic  simultaneously  identifies  and  cat- 
egorizes. Our  ages  dictate,  what  part  we  become  in 
contemporary  cliches  -  a  participant  in  the  youth 
revolution;  a  senior  citizens  or  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  generation  gap.  If  we  are  over  30, 
we  are  not  to  be  trusted  by  anyone  under  30.  If 
we  are  under  30,  we  are  where  it  is  at, 

Gabriella  Martinelli  is  a  student.  She  is  20.  It 
is  unrealistic,  she  says,  to  measure  age  in  terms 
of  years.  Years  are  a  physical  measure  but  everyone 
operates  at  different  levels  of  personal  experience 
and  perception. 

"I  can  feel  the  same  sense  of  isolation  with  people 
in  my  own  age  group  that  I  feel  with  older  people 
because  some  have  led  very  limited  lives.  I  have 
travelled  extensively  and  my  outlook,  as  a  result, 
is  fairly  broad," 

The  so-called  generation  gap  has  nothing  to  do  with 
age,  she  adds.  "It  is  more  a  level  gap  as  every- 
one's experiences  vary.  It  is  this  variance  that 
creates  the  gap  -  not  age." 

Roy  Derrick  is  an  executive  assistant  to  a  member 
of  Parliament.  He  is  24.  Aging,  he  says,  is  really 
a  matter  of  changing  values  and  changing  situations. 

"I  have  found  that  the  issues  people  on  campus 
feel  are  important  are  no  longer  as  relevant  to  me 
now  as  they  were  when  I  was  in  school." 

Mike  Johannes  recently  received  his  doctorate,  in 
mechanical  engineering.  He  is  30.  It  is  amusing  to 
be  considered  old  at  30,  he  says.  "Personally,  I 
don't  trust  anyone  under  30."  He  added  that  since  he 
has  been  in  school  most  of  his  life,  he  still  feels 
young. 

Ellanor  Erickson  is  a  housewife.  She  is  55. 

"I  have  two  children  in  their  mid-twenties  and  I 
really  don't  think  they  are  much  different  from  me 
in  outlook.  In  fact,  I  think  they  tend  to  be  somewhat 
old-fashioned  at  times.  My  son  does  smoke  pot 
and  I  don't  approve  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  illegal. 

"1  identify  with  young  people  mainly  because  I 
am  a  young  person."  Her  son  calls  her  "soul- 
sister". 

Gillian  Ross  is  a  student.  She  is  7.  She  doesn't 
know  what  a  generation  gap  is. 

•  R.Lee  Taylor 


The  old  believe  everything, 

The  middle-aged  suspect  everything, 

The  young  know  everything. 

-Oscar  Wilde 


Child  now  - 

Confused  wondering  through 

Beginnings  of  life. 

Unsure,  incautious  through 

Ups  and  downs  of 

Survival. 

And 

Scared. 

Adult  now  - 

Logical  reasoning  about 

Philosophies  of  life. 

Cool,  calm,  sure  about 

Surviving  and  yet, 

O  my  God, 

Still 

Scared. 

R.  Lee  Taylor 


Carman  Cumming  is  37 


Id  youth  the  days  are  short,  the  years  are  long; 
In  age  the  years  are  short,  the  days  are  long. 

-Panin 


Few  Torontonians  realize  that  John  Ell  wood  is  still 
alive. 

For  eight  years  he  has  slept  in  a  coma  since  he  was 
knocked  out  in  a  high  school  football  game.  He  lies 
motionless  in  the  Toronto  Western  Hospital.  His 
parents  hold  despairingly  onto  a  hopeless  hope  that 
he  will  recover.  If  he  recovered  now,  his  brain  would 
be  very  badly  damaged. 


An  old  man,  he  could  be  anyone's  grandfather,  breaks 
his  hip  and  must  convalesce  in  the  hospital.  While 
there  he  catches  pneumonia.  The  doctors  keep  him 
alive,  but  his  hip  never  heals,  he  suffers  from  ex- 
cruciating bed  sores,  he  can  talk  only  in  a  whisper, 
and  he  must  be  fed  intravenously. 


Euthanasia  or  mercy  killing  is  illegal  in  all  settled 
societies  all  over  the  world,  but  in  the  last  50  years 
it  has  taken  on  new  relevance. 

Progress  in  medical  science  means  people  are  being 
kept  alive  today  who  would  otherwise  have  died 
naturally.  Some  of  these  people  are  nothing  but 
lifeless  bodies  lying  on  hospital  beds. 

Can  we  force  people,  especially  old  people  who  have 
lived  their  lives,  to  suffer  the  indignity  of  remaining 
in  a  totally  inhuman  state,  while  their  last  breaths 
are  literally  wrenched  from  their  lungs?  In  many 
cases  we  are  not  preserving  life,  we  are  simply 
prolonging  death. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Gimby  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  OnL,  wrote  in 
a  letter  to  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal 
in  the  May  1960  issue:  "  When  we  shed  this  garment 
we  call  life,  we  are  entitled  to  do  so  with  dignity.  Not 
as  so  many  patients  in  extremis  do,  in  a  tangle  of 
glass  jars,  pipettes,  tubes  and  needles  in  veins, 
mouth  and  nostrils  and  bladder,  or  strung  up  on  a 
cot  with  ropes,  bars,  pulleys  and  weights  like  some 
sort  of  fowl.  This  business  of  delaying  the  final 
unconscious  gasp  is  ridiculous,  cruel  and  disrespect- 
ful, both  to  life  and  death." 

Reverend  Gerald  Paul,  one  of  the  chaplains  of  Carleton 
University,  believes  that  "the  theory  of  euthanasia 
is  excellent.  The  problem  is  how  to  decide  to  ad- 
minister it." 

Mr.  Paul  describes  himself  as  a  situationist.  Thus 
he  does  not  believe  a  quantitative  value  can  ever  be 
put  on  euthanasia;  rather  each  case  must  be  evaluated 
on  its  own. 

The  legalization  of  euthanasia  seems  infinitely 
distant.  The  actual  killing  of  someone  by  law  is  at 
present  out  of  the  question.  Doctors  pledge  them- 
selves in  the  Hippocratic  Oath  to  strive  to  save  all 
lives.  No  doctor  would  ever  be  free  from  accusation 
is  he  were  allowed  to  induce  death. 

OR  NOT  TO  BE... 

Mr.  Paul  does  not  believe  that  doctors  should 
be  judge  and  executioner  for  he  does  not  think  that 
doctors,  in  matters  of  morality,  are  any  better 
prepared  to  make  a  decision  than  the  man  in  the 
street. 

Historically,  however,  euthanasia  has  been  practised 
by  many  nomadic  peoples  such  as  the  Eskimos. 
Rather  than  actually  killing  their  old  people,  many 
tribes  simply  left  them  outside  in  the  elements  to 
die. 

If  a  doctor  did  not  make  the  decision  about  euthanasia, 
who  .would?  The  patient  in  many  cases  would  not  be 
capable  of  making  such  a  decision  during  his  illness. 
The  family,  too,  would  be  too  full  of  hope  -  or 
despair  -  to  be  realistic. 

There  have  been  cases  where  the  patient  asks  the 
doctor  to  care  for  him,  but  to  take  no  extraordinary 
measures  to  keep  him  alive.  This  is  voluntary 
euthanasia,  and  it  is  very  different  from  the  in- 
ducement of  death. 

In  the  Hippocratic  Oath,  doctors  also  pledge  to 
strive  for  the  health  of  their  patients.  In  1960  the 
World  Health  Organization  defined  health  as  "a 
state  of  complete  physical,  mental  and  social  well- 
being,  not  simply  the  absence  of  illness  and  disease." 

Mental  and  social  well-being  are  out  of  the  question 
in  the  life  of  a  75-year-old  woman,  whose  intestines 
are  being  destroyed  by  cancer,  who  is  speechless 
because  of  a  stroke,  and  who  is  subjected  to  cobalt 
rays  once  a  month  to  delay  the  cancer. 

Mr.  Paul  believes  there  are  several  important 
factors  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  considering  euthan- 
asia. He  thinks  a  sharp  distinction  must  be  made 
between  prolonging  life  and  hastening  death  and 
between  euthanasia  and  society  aiding  a  person  to 
commit  suicide.  Mr.  Paul  is  in  favor  of  this  last 
idea.  He  believes  the  final  decision  must  be  made 
by  the  subject,  but  he  does  not  think  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  with  leaving,  say,  a  bottle  of  pills  by 
his  bedside.  Thus  if  a  person  is  suffering  from  a ' 
terminal  illness,  he  must  decide  what  he  will  do,  but 
the  means  for  suicide  can  be  provided  if  he  wants 
that. 

Each  case  for  euthanasia  is  different,  and  they  are 
going  to  have  to  be  judged  separately. 

In  many  cases  where  the  elderly  are  severely  ill, 
the  most  loving  thing  to  do  would  be  to  allow  them  to 
die.  Doctors  could  present  all  the  possibilities  to  the 
patient  and  the  family,  and  then  all  three  could  make 
a  decision  together,  after  much  consultation. 

Then  perhaps  decisions  could  be  made  with  love 
for  the  old  people  as  the  end  to  be  kept  in  mind,  not 
simply  the  lifeless  beating  of  a  heart. 


•  Joanne  White 


J 
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Old  as  he  was  (perhaps  that  was  why) 
He  could  not  understand 
why  his  children  loved  old  paintings 
old  houses,  old  guns  and  cars  ' 
but  not  old  people. 

I'm  not  old,  he  thought,  I'm  obsolete. 
Ancient,  not  antique. 

He  took  the  quilt  from  his  knees 

Stood  from  his  chair 

And  walked  to  the  park 

To  look  at  old  trees  and  talk  to  old  friends. 

Doug  Small 


THE  OLD  ORDER 
CHANGETH.... 

\ 

Americans  admire  aging  only  in  bottles,  said  the 
wit;  sociologist  Marwin  Koller  tends  to  agree  that 
youth -oriented  Americans  seem  to  desire  longevity 
but  appear  to  be  in  no  hurry  to  encounter  "old 
age". 

In  Canada,  too,  the  young  are  taking  over. 

Sociologists  say  that  changing  technology,  urban- 
ization and  specialization  have  eroded  the  secure 
and  honored  position  of  the  elderly.  Especially  where 
the  ties  with  a  long  tradition-bound  past  are  weak, 
as  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.,  the  old  enjoy  diminishing 
prestige. 

Ironically,  while  modern  technology  has  crippled 
the  old  socially,  it  has  provided  them  with  better 
services.  Thus  most  industrial  states  have  social 
welfare  schemes  for  the  care  of  the  aged. 

The  traditionally  revered  Oriental  oldster  is  rue- 
fully recognizing  that  things  are  not  as  they  used 
to  be.  Formerly,  he  could  retire  from  his  duties 
and  retain  all  his  rights.  But  the  youth  rebellion  is 
catching  up  with  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  and  the 
Indian. 

The  family  is  still  the  haven  for  the  old  in  the 
Orient  but  their  loosening  grip  on  the  lives  of  the 
young  has  left  them  helpless  in  the  event  of  neglect 
by  their  children.  Social  welfare  has  not  matured  to 
the  sophisticated  level  reached  in  Western  nations. 

As  Oy  Cheung,  a  pretty  Chinese  coed  here  from 
Hong  Kong,  put  it:  "The  poor  are  in  a  pitiable 
condition.  They  either  live  with  their  children  or, 
lacking  their  support,  are  left  to  their  own  meagre 
resources  and  often  die  for  want  of  care." 

There  are  tradition-bound  societies  in  Europe  also, 
which  still  revere  their  old.  The  Jewish  faith  con- 
sciously promotes  respect  for  the  aging  and  aged, 
says  Dr.  Koller.  But  the  West  has  incorporated  the 
moral  obligation  to  support  aging  parents  into  the 
law. 

The  British  pioneered  in  social  reforms.  They  pro- 
vide home  services,  housing  and  old  age  pensions 
for  the  aged. 

The  Swedes  have  led  in  the  field  of  housing  for  the 
old.  They  go  to  great  lengths  to  preserve  the  identity 
of  each  resident  At  the  age  of  67,  every  Swede 
receives  a  liberal  old  age  pension  free  from  any 
contribution  or  means  test. 

Communism  with  its  dedication  to  functionalism  has 
also  chiselled  away  at  the  prestige  of  the  old. 

"Even  the  old  have  to  work  to  earn  their  living  in 
Red  China,  if  only  by  looking  after  the  young  chil- 
dren," says  Oy  Cheung.  The  commune  system  has 
disrupted  the  family,  and  the  state  assumes  much  of 
the  care  of  the  aged  in  old  age  homes. 

Societies  differ  widely  in  their  ways  of  grappling 
with  problems  of  the  old  in  an  industrialized  age. 

Europeans  seem  to  be  much  more  concerned  with 
action  programs  for  the  aged,  while  Americans  tend 
to  be  preoccupied  with  surveys  and  fundamental 
research  of  the  aging  process,  according  to  Dr. 
Koller.  The  East  has  even  farther  to  go  in  working 
out  a  socially  and  economically  acceptable  program 
of  providing  for  the  old. 

But  social  influence  of  the  old  seems  to  have  been 
filed  away  in  the  past  The  wise  old  voice  of  age 
is  today  lost  in  the  din  of  youthful  exuberance. 


No  young  man  believes  he  will  ever  die 
-William  Hazlitt 


LA  VIEILLESSE 


1 


EST  L'ENFER 


DES  FEMMES 


The  sleekest,  smallest  mini  wraps  a  flat  chest 
and  boyish  hips  revealing  a  lithe  stretch  of  thigh. 
A  Revlon  bloom  blushes  on  a  carefully  sculpted, 
unlined  face.  Printed  in  living  color,  screaming  with 
vitality,  glamor,  and  haute  couture,  the  womanof 
eternal  youth  and  beauty  smiles  in  elegant  seduction 
from  the  pages  of  Vogue. 

Gauguin's  ladies  of  girth  and  Titian's  robust  beaut- 
ies are  fallen  stars  in  today's  galaxy  of  classical 
lovelies.  Even  Scott  Fitzgerald's  flaming  debs  of 
New  York  Cafe  Society  could  not  have  danced  and 
drunk,  away  the  midnight  hours  and  stood  up  to  the 
rigors  of  today's  mannequin. 

The  lady  in  Vogue  has  not  a  shadowy  hint  of  a 
sleepless  night  under  her  eye,  not  a  line  of  fatigue 
or  worry  across  her  polished  face,  not  a  trace  of 
superfluous  poundage  beneath  skin  pulled  tautly 
over  bone. 

And  in  the  image  of  this  magnificent  creature, 
houses  of  fashion  create,  spin,  weave,  and  sew  the 


drapery  to  be  hung  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
bodies.  The  dewy  eye  and  fleshless  limb  are  pro- 
perties of  youth,  however,  and  for  the  lady  of  an 
uncertain  age.  fashion  becomes  illusion  rather  than 
reality. 

The  mini  mercilessly  bares  legs  that  have  seen  a 
couple  score  of  years.  The  midi  hopelessly  marks 
her  as  having  worn  this  length  the  first  time  round. 
In  a  society  where  fashion  celebrates,  adores,  the 
body  of  youth,  the  not-so-young  shape  is  left  to 
limp  along  in  the  hope  that  the  next  calorie  will 
not  rear  its  ugly  head. 

Aging  gracefully,  the  fashion  magazines  say,  means 
dressing  "sensibly".  To  the  matron  whose  blood 
still  races,  not  crawls,  this  is  a  dour  warning  to 
act  her  age.  to  not  look  silly.  While  the  aesthetic 
sensibilities  of  the  public  may  best  be  served  by  this 
severe  dictum,  how  sad  that  so  many  sprightly  women 
must  retreat  into  grey  conformity.  DuBarry  was  lucky; 
she  didn't  have  to  contend  with  the  mini-skirt. 


•  Marsha  Sadoway 
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Centuries  ago  Ponce  de  Leon  set  out  from  his 
native  Spain  to  seek  Uie  fabulous  Fountain  of  Youth. 
His  quest  led  him  to  North  America  and  resulted 
in  the  discovery  of  Florida,  but  it  was,  nevertheless, 
a  failure.  The  bold  adventurer  failed  to  find  the 
mysterious  waters  which  would  bestow  the  gift  of 
eternal  youth  on  whoever  drank  them. 

Today  our  society  is  re-enacting  Ponce  de  Leon's 
futile  search.  Untiringly  -  almost  pathetically  -  it 
pursues  something  which  succeeds  in  forever  evad- 
ing it.  Youth  and  the  adoration  of  all  that  is  youth- 
ful has  become  a  mass  cult,  its  fervent  acolytes 
numbering  in  the  countless  millions.  To  be  young  - 
or  at  least  to  see  young  -  is  all-important.  One 
rarely  speaks  of  old  age  and  death  these  days,  and 
when  the  subject  is  broached,  it  is  done  in  hushed 
whispers.  The  Victorians  considered  sex  taboo;  we 
look  upon  death  In  much  the  same  way. 

We  live  in  an  environment  which  has  been  swept 
by  the  contagion  of  youth.  Highly  communicable,  it 
has  infiltrated  society  at  all  levels,  infecting  all 
its  elements  with  a  morbid  desire  to  be  forever 
young.  On  radio,  on  television,  on  the  screen,  in 
books  and  in  magazines  we  are  continually  being 
subjected  to  a  barrage  of  advertisements  which 
preach  the  gospel  of  youth.  It  seems  as  if  the  media 
are  involved  in  a  massive  and  open  conspiracy  to 
kill  death.  They  are,  in  fact  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  everlasting 
youth. 

In  the  land  where  everything  from  hamburgers  to 
hosiery  is  "a  go-go"  and  where  Oldsmobiles  have 
become  Youngmobiles,  manufacturers  of  toothpaste, 
for  example,  are  no  longer  content  to  tout  their 
products  as  an  effective  way  of  keeping  the  teeth 
clean;  rather  their  products  are  similar  to  magic 
wands  which  have  the  power  of  imparting  to  the  con- 
sumer a  "youthful  smile"  and  immense  sex  appeal. 

Soft  drinks  are  only  "for  those  who  think  young," 
while  dishwashing  liquids  promise  a  woman  of  50 
that  neighbors  will  mistake  her  for  her  20-year- 
old  daughter.  Fven  a  man  who  10  years  ago  wouldn  t 
have  given  a  second  thought  to  dyeing  his  hair  now 
finds  himself  spending  hundreds  of  dollars  each  year 
on  hair  coloring,  hair  restoratives  and  hair  pieces, 
in  a  pathetic  attempt  to  stall  time. 

Middle-aged  men  and  women  flock  to  health  spas 
which  dot  the  country.  In  the  solemn  sanctity  of 
these  lavish  temples  of  youth  they  submit  to  the  most 
rigorous  exercises  and  undergo  rigid  starvation  diets, 
facelifts  and  skin  grafts  only  to  emerge  and  find  the 
money  gone  but  the  wrinkles  still  there. 

The  entertainment  field  is  not  immune  to  this  mass 
craving  for  youth.  Films  are  geared  to  the  young 
and  to  the  world  of  the  young,  their  inevitable  topics 
are  blinding  love  and  seething  passion  and  the  sat- 
isfactual  consummation  of  both.  On  stage  as  well 
as  on  screen  young  actors  and  actresses  cavort  in 
the  nude  before  paunchy  middle-aged  businessmen 
and  fur-clad  matrons  with  midriff  bulge,  vivid  remind- 
ers of  what  they  once  were  but  no  longer  are. 

The  future  of  such  a  society  is  bleak,  carrying 
with  it  the  promise  not  of  days  of  leisure  and  free- 
dom, but  of  rejection  and  bondage.  The  pension  be- 
comes a  death  sentence,  the  old  folks'  home  a  prison. 

To  be  old  is  to  have  lost  one's  usefulness,  to  have 
become  a  burden  to  society.  The  advertisers  have 
done  their  work  well.  They  have  for  so  long  equated 
aging  with  scorn  and  ultimately  with  death  that 
old  age  becomes  a  living  death.  What,  after  all. 
is  the  good  of  thinking  young  if  one  cannot  be  young? 
Ponce  de  Leon  would  have  been  proud  to  see  what 
has  become  of  the  desolate  beach  on  which  he  set 
*oot  in  1513.  What  the  Spanish  explorer  failed  to 
find,  others  have  built.  Miami  Beach  has  become  a 
monument  to  the  cult  of  youth,  a  playground  to  the 
thousands  of  people  who  go  there  every  year,  at- 
tracted by  the  glitter  of  romance  and  the  promise 
of  youth  -  only  to  discover  that  what  they  are  seek- 
ing can  never  be  found. 


And  still  they  come. 


•  Lucian  Bicci 
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March  7,  1970 


le  7  mars,  1970 


Dear  Friend: 

I  am  writing  to  you  to  invite  you  to  our  meeting,  Action  '70  Action 
I  am  also  a  welfare  recipient  and  I  feel  that  we  need  to  do  something 
ourselves.  We  invited  the  Ministers  Munro,  Yaremko  and  MacEachen 
to  answer  all  our  questions  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  them. 

Do  these  questions  help  you  or  have  you  others  to  add? 

1)  Doyou  have  enough  to  live  on? 

2)  How  do  you  feel  about  your  worker? 

3)  Do  you  feel  that  you  are  an  underdog  being  on  welfare? 

4)  Have  you  any  problems  about  prescriptions,  about  your  rent, 
about  your  furniture  or  other  complaints  to  tell  us,  and  come 
to  our  meeting. 

Action  '70  ACTION  will  be  from  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  Saturday,  March 
7,  1970,  at  Academic  dc  la  Salle,  373  Sussex  Drive. 

Dinner  will  be  served  free  of  charge  and  babysitting  will  also  be 
provided  free  of  charge  for  a  limited  number  of  families. 

Please  fill  in  the  form  at  the  bottom  of  page  3  if  you  want  to  attend. 
For  more  information  call  the  Neighbourhood  Improvement  Committee, 
151  Primrose  Avenue,  236-9438;  Mrs.  Lola  St.  Amour,  236-9843 
or  237-3970;  Mr.  Glenn  Whalen,  749-5381;  Mrs.  R.  Dussiaume, 
235-8720. 

Yours  sincerely, 
Mrs.  L.  St.  Amour 


Cher  ami: 

Je  vous  ecris  pour  vous  inviter  a  notrc  reunion  Action  '70  ACTION. 
Je  suis  moi-meme  un  assiste  social  etcroisqu'il  faut  que  nous  fassions 
quelque  chose.  Nous  avons  invite  les  ministres  Munro,  Yaremko  et 
MacEachen  pour  repondre  &  toutes  nos  questions  et  pour  savoir  ce  qu'- 
ils  peuvent  faire  pour  nous  aider. 

Est-ce  que  ces  questions  vous  aident  ou  en  avez-vous  d'autres? 

1)  Hecevez-vous  assez  d'argent  pour  vivre? 

2)  Comment  aimez-vous  votre  travailleur  social? 

3)  Trouvez-vousquel'on  vous  jugeparce  que  vous  etes  assistes  sociaux? 

4)  Avez-vous  des  problemes  pour  acheter  vos  medicaments,  pour  payer 
votrc  loyer,  ou  pour  autres  choses  que  vous  voudriez  dire? 

Action  '70  ACTION  aura  Iieude9a.  m.  a  5  p.  m.  Samedi  le  7  mars,  1970 
a  l'Academie  La  Salle,  373  Sussex  Drive. 

I-c  diner  sera  servi  gratuitement  et  une  garderiepour  enfants  est  aussi 
offerte  gratuitement  pour  un  nombre  limite  de  families. 

Hemplissez  le  plus  vite  possible  la  partie  en  bas  de  la  page  3. 

Pour  plus  d'information,  appelez  aux  Nouveaux  Imperatifs  Communau- 

taires: 

151  Primrose  Avenue,  236-9438 

a  Mme.  Lola  St-Amour,  236-9843  ou  237-3970 

a  M.  Glenn  Whalen,  749-5381 

a  Mme,  .  Dussiaume,  235-8720 

Bien  votre, 

Mme,  L.  St.  Amour. 


These  are  more  words  on  the  subject  of  poverty. 
Words  and  pictures. 
We  know  that  poverty  won't  disappear 
with  words  and  pictures,  but  sometimes 
—  sometimes  — 
they  help  people  to  act. 
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workers  and  clients 


UNITE  FOR  BETTER  UNDERSTANDING 


No  problem  is  solved  by  sittingathome 
and  thinking  about  it. 

But,  it  can  be  solved,  if  everyone 
who  wants  something  done  gets  togeth- 
er and  works  out  a  plan  of  action. 

That's  what  has  happened  at  the  three 
meetings  held  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Regional  Social  Welfare  Department. 

Social  workers  and  welfare  recipients 
are  getting  together  and  trying  to  un- 
derstand each  other's  problems  better. 

At  their  first  meeting,  everyone  who 
came  wrote  something  about  the  prob- 
lem he  is  facing. 

Together  they  came  up  with  some  ideas 
for  action. 

At  the  next  meeting  these  people  dis- 
cussed projects  to  get  people  on  wel- 
fare back  to  work  (like  some  sort  of 
rehabilitation  centre). 

"The  problem  is  to  see  how  people 
can  help  themselves,"  says  Stuart  God- 
frey, commissioner  of  the  Department 
for  Ottawa. 

And  these  meetings  are  one  way  people 
on  welfare  have  chosen  to  help  them- 
selves . . . 

They're  helping  themselves  to  get  more 


information  about  what  services  are 
there  for  them,  and  about  what  so- 
cial workers  can  or  cannot  do  for  them. 

Where  does  the  social  worker  fit  into 
the  welfare  picture?  "Our  role  is  to 
support  you  in  your  efforts.  We  have 
to  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  your 
struggle  for  change,"  Andy  Law  told 
welfare  recipients  at  their  last  meet- 
ing. 

That's  why  people  at  the  Social  Plan- 
ning Council  are  so  interested  in  Ac- 
tion 70  ACTION. 

Through  these  meetings  welfare  re- 
cipients are  getting  to  know  social  work- 
ers better. 

"We  know  they  have  bosses  too  and 
are  under  pressure,  but  we  can  dis- 
cuss common  problems",  says  Yvon 
Guindon. 

Too  many  people  hold  social  workers 
responsible  when  they  don't  get  their 
checks.  They  will  have  to  realize  that 
all  social  workers  can  do  is  appeal  to 
the  different  levels  of  government  for 
more  money  which  is  often  restricted 
by  government  legislation. 


"3- 


Dave  McCheherty.Social  Worker, Lionel  Larocque  and  Yvon  Guindon, welfare 
recipients, in  discussion. 


o  ops...  co  op...  CO  ops...  CO  op 


by  Angela  Julien  and  Brian  Matthews 


We  hear  of  many  instances  of  people 
in  the  United  States  banding  together 
for  their  common  good. 

But  what  of  the  Canadian  scene  - 
are  similar  happenings  taking  place? 
Yes,  In  Ottawa  we  have  only  to  con- 
tact the  Neighbourhood  Improvement 
Committee  and  the  newly  formed  Low- 
er Town  East  Goodwill  Center  to  hear 
of  their  past  achievements  and  future 
plans  for  helping  themselves.  But  they 
are  not  alone, 

in  Halifax . . . 

The  Special  Outreach  Project  was  es- 
tablished in  June  1967  and  is  operated 
by  the  Halifax  Canada  Manpower  Cen- 
tre, The  project  is  concerned  with  find- 
ing jobs  for  the  so-called  "hard-core" 
unemployed.  We  were  told  that  it  was 
organized  through  the  co-operation  and 
at  the  insistence,  of  the  Neighbourhood 
Centre,  the  City  of  Halifax  and  a  social 
development  agency,  and  involved  the 
luring  of  local  unemployed  persons  as 
indigeneous  field  workers.  The  field 
workers  were  responsible  for  locating 
both  the  persons  and  the  jobs. 

Law  students  from  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity in  Halifax  provide  a  referral  serv- 
ice within  the  community,  forward- 
ing people  with  legal  problems  to  var- 
ious lawyers  in  the  city  who  have  taken 
these  cases  free  of  charge, 

in  montreal . . . 

In  Montreal,  a  group  of  citizens  or- 
ganized a  health  clinic  and  got  the  serv- 
ices of  doctors,  nurses,  social  workers 
and  animateurs  sociaux  on  a  volunteer 
basis. 

Again  in  Montreal,  one  group  provides 
a  place  for  children  to  study  and  do 
their  homework  and  also  run  a  store- 
front library  for  children.  The  books 
are  borrowed  from  the  Children's  Lib- 


rary and  replaced  every  two  or  thite 
months,  - 
We  were  told  of  a  credit  union  which 
wiis  organized  by  the  Social  Planning 
Department  of  a  city.  The  credit  union 
was  to  assist  both  low  income  earners 
and  persons  on  social  assistance  who 
had  gone  info  debt  when  they  had  to 
relocate  because  of  urban  renewal.  This 
credit  union  has  been  successful  in  its 
venture  and  is  hoping  lo  extend  loans 
to  persons  En  need  but  whose  debts  are 
not  created  by  relocation  and  urban 
renewal. 

in  Vancouver . . . 

In  Vancouver,  a  group  of  persons  run 
an  information  service.  In  several  cities 
persons  on  social  assistance  and  low- 
income  earners  have  organized  and  oper- 
ate "Nearly  New  "type"  shops.  Some 
groups  also  get  together  to  make  and 
sell  various  handicrafts. 
Again  in  Vancouver,  and  in  several  other 
places,  women  are  being  trained  for 
jobs  such  as  recreation  aides,  teacher's 
aides,  social  aides,  secretaries,  baby- 
sitters, etc. 

With  the  great  shortage  of  skilled 
domestic  help,  a  training  programme  was 
arranged  for  persons  presently  employ- 
ed and  those  seeking  work  in  this  field. 
Increased  wages  was  one  tangible  bene- 
fit derived  by  participants  in  this  pro- 
gramme. 

in  the  u.s. a. . . 

Another  report  involved  a  self-help 
project  in  New  Mexico.  A  group  of  fif- 
teen under -employed  and  unemployed 
Mexican-Americans,  with  the  help  of 
VISTA  volunteers,  have  formed  the  Al- 
burquerque  Building  Co-operative.  Most 
of  the  group  were  untrained  labourers, 
A  few  were  tradesmen,  many  had  po- 
lice records. 

According  to  VISTA's  reports,  twenty- 


Lea  Gendron, welfare  recipient.listens  to  Mrs.Marion  Kellerman, social  work- 
at  the  meeting. 


One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the 
workers  is  that  he  cannot  find  time  to 
do  any  more  than  get  checks  for  their 
clients.  They  don't  get  the  chance  to 
help  people  with  their  social  problems 
as  much  as  they'd  like  to. 

Another  problem  is  getting  the  chance 
to  tell  people  what  services  are  avail- 
able to  them.  They  are  usually  only 
in  contact  with  their  clients  at  times 
of  crisis.  But  if  people  could  have  more 
information,  the  workers  feel  some 
crises  might  be  avoided. 

Marion  Kellerman  thinks  there  should 
be  neighbourhood  information  centres 
where  people  can  go  for  help  in  fight- 
ing injustices  and  for  advice. 

And  they'd  like  to  see  the  entire  com- 
munity getting  involved  in  the  process 
of  change  -  that  means  welfare  recip- 
ients and  taxpayers  alike. 


Tom  Webb  would  like  to  see  '  a  com- 
munity organization  in  every  section  of 
the  city". 

But  the  most  important  thing  now  is 
for  the  poor  to  help  themselves  by 
getting  together  to  make  their  voices 
heard. 

"Make  enough  noise  and  get  people  in 
the  community  to  help  you."  says  Andy 
Law. 

As  for  the  first  community  forum 
(\ction  70)  Andy  Law  says  ilI  left  mad 
as  hell,  but  I'd  go  back  tomorrow. 
Vt  that  meeting  the  people  tried  to 
;over  too  many  topics  but  for  Action 
70  ACTION  they  have  narrowed  it  down 
to  Welfare  and  Poverty  and  related 
problems. 

'  But  you  shouldn't  rely  on  Action  70 
ACTION  to  accomplish  everything. 
You've  got  to  take  the  same  approach 
and  keep  hammering," 


seven  men  began  the  1 3- week  training 
programme  in  December  1968.  Twenty 
men  completed  the  training  and  went 
to  work  for  the  corporation.  At  the 
present  time,  about  12  men  are  still 
working,  most  of  the  others  left  to 
lake  better  jobs.  Thetrainingprogramme 
was  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance 
of  Businessmen. 

Initially,  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  in- 
surance and  bonding  for  the  men.  most 
of  whom  had  accidents  and/or  criminal 
records  but  the  state  employment  serv- 
ice finally  arranged  it. 
The  group  began  with  a  donation  of 
S3.80.  few  skills,  no  job  prospects  and 
not  much  hope.  During  the  first  months 
of  operation  the  group,  with  no  money 
and  no  licences  were  only  able  to  get 
a  few  small  painting  and  plastering 
jobs.  However,  from  these  few  jobs 
they  deposited  ten  percent  of  their  in- 
come into  the  co-op  treasury  for  the 
incorporation  expenses  and  licences. 
Since  its  incorporation,  it  was  found 
that  a  number  of  members  were  elig- 
ible for  a  management  training  pro- 
gramme from  the  federal  government. 
At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, a  carpenter,  started  to  train  others 
in  carpentry.  A  retired  electrician  was 
found  to  teach  the  rudiments  of  the 
electrician's  trade  to  others  of  the 
co-op.  Business  was  slow  initially  for 
the  co-op.  but  it  has  gradually  picked 
up  to  the  point  where  the  largest  con- 
tract involves  the  wiring  of  hundreds 
of  hogans  on  the  local  Navaho  Indian 
reservation.  The  Co-op  hired  a  licensed 
electrician  to  oversee  the  work  doneand 
to  instruct  five  Navahos  in  the  trade. 
One  member  of  the  co-op  has  been 
set  up  in  the  shoe  repair  business 
from  which  he  had  previously  been  forc- 
ed into  unemployment  by  illness.  As 
soon  as  the  shop  was  underway,  the  shoe- 
maker took  in  two  apprentices. 

This  group,  without  funds,  but  with 
determination,  and  help  from  volunteers 
were  able  to  set  up  a  co-operative  that 
is  proving  to  be  economically  sound. 

The  list  goes  on  and  on. , . 

From  these  instances,  we  see  that  op- 


portunities for  groups  to  help  them- 
selves and  their  communities,  are  end- 
less. But  to  make  the  most  of  the  op- 
portunities we  feel  that  groups  should 
be  asking  themselves  several  questions 
among  which  are: 

(a)  What  are  our  problems? 

(b)  Given   our  present  circumstances, 
what  can  we  do  to  help  ourselves? 

(c)  How  can  we  best  achieve  our  goals? 

It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  wait  for 
aid  to  trickle  down  from  the  existing 
institutions,  or  to  ask  of  the  institutions 
"what  are  you  going  to  do  for  us?" 
Instead  members;  of  our  communities 
must  now  show  that  they  are  willing 
lo  unite  to  help  themselves. 


You  know  broadly  the  direc- 
tion you  want  to  go.  You  must 
give  the  programs  enough  pri- 
oriiy  so  that  you  can  apply 
resources,  thinking,  and  man- 
power to  get  them  underway 
. . .  You  do  not  figure  out  all 
the  ways  you  are  going  to  do 
it:  you  say  you  are  going  t  o 
do  iu  and  then  you  get  to 
work  and  find  out  how. 

Robert  Boure. 
T200Q.  p.  969, 


Co-operation  for  change 

How  do  people  help  themselves? 
They  can  only  do  it  together,  as  a 
group. 

Why  do  people  organize  to  help  them- 
selves? 

There  are  two  reasons. 

One  is  survival.  Together  people  can 
make  more  of  what  they  have,  then 
they  can  alone,  as  individuals.  Thats 
what  the  co-op  store  in  Lower  own 
is  all  about.  And  co-operative  job  - 
finding. 

Co-operation  means  power  -  power 
to  bargain  for  prices  plus  wages, power 
through  helping  each  other  by  each  per-  . 
son  making  contributions  where  he  can. 

Another  reason  for  getting  together  and 
organizing  is  for  change.  If  welfare  re- 
cipients can  co-operate  they  can  make 
their  voices  heard  loud  and  clear,  by 
their  ministers  -  by  their  government. 

Politicians  have  to  realize  that  there 
are  many  people  who  want  something 
done.  That  they're  organized  and  will- 
ing to  act. 

That  they  want  change  badly  enough  that 
they're  determined  to  do  something  about 
it  -  even  if  that  something  is  only  going 
to  a  meeting  to  exchange  ideas  and  prob- 
lems. 

Politicians  have  no  reason  to  act  if 
people  remain  silent.  For  many  years, 
the  people  on  welfare  -  who  depend  on 
the  government  for  survival  -  have  been 
silent. 

Show  them  that  you're  willing  to  push 
and  you'll  get  action.  Remain  silent  and 
things  will  get  worse.  Worse  for  you 
and  for  your  children. 

It's  your  choice.  Action  70  ACTION 
is  your  voice  for  change. 


Speak  out  for 
opportunity 
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WILL  POLITICIANS  LISTEN  TO 

WSSF  GAT 
^Puurrrr 


OR... 
TIGER 


PROBLEMS 

Problems  worthy 

or  attack 
prove  their  worth 

by  hitting  back, 

Piet  Hein 
(Danish  poet ) 


your  power 

You  may  think  that  because  you  are  welfare  recipients  without 
money  that  you  have  no  power  at  alUThis  is  not  true. 
Although  your  power  is  limited  -  you  do  have  power. 
Power  in  numbers  -  voting  power 
Power  in  joining  together  lor  a  change 
Power  by  using  -  the  press 

-  untapped  resources  such  as  universities, 
churches,  labout  unions  and  voluntary  so- 
cial agencies. 

And  above  all  you  have  your  self  determination  to  gain  your 
rights  as  Canadian  citizens* 


by  Bill  Zimmerman  .Director 
>f  the  Social  Planning  Committee 

Poor    people    aren't  entitled 
to  power. 

Neither  are  the  rich,  or  the  Ca-. 
nadian  Manufacturers' Association 
or  the  Board  of  Trade.  Nobody  is 
unless  power  is  given  to  him 
voluntarily  and  through  a  demo- 
cratic process. 

But  the  poor  of  Canada  are  en- 
titled to  a  much  better  way  of 
life;  their  children  are  entitled 
to  opportunities  equal  to  those 
iV£-'lable  to  the  children  of  the 
rich  and  the  not-so-poor. 

Maybe  that's   what'  meant  by 
lower. 

If  it  is.  we're  for  it,  and  Ac- 
ion  70  ACTION  might  bring  it 
lbout  sooner. 

Poverty  and  welfare  is  every- 
one's business,  so  the  planning 
committee  was  wise  to  decide  to 
Ulow  for  one  fifth  of  the  500 
Places  to  go  to  church  and  com- 
munity organizations  and  social 
agencies. 

That's  only  fair  -  for  one  day, 
he  odds  will  be  reversed. 

 COUPEZ  CETTE  PARTIE  ET  POSTER  LE  PLUS  VITE  POSSIBLE  -  CUT  THIS  COUPON  AND  MAIL  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE  • 


Some  of  the  organizers  of  Action  70  ACTION:  from  left  .Roger  Lacasse, Father  Bertrand  Serre.Yvon  Guindon. 


-  SEULEMENT  400  PLACES 


Pho 


Norn  -  

Adresse  —  

Besoin  de  faire  garder   Combien  d'enfants   

(nous  ne  pouvons  accepter  que  ceux  au-dessus  de  2  ans) 

Envoyer  immediatement  a  Mme  .  Rolond  Gregoire, 

Nouveoux  Imperatifs  Cammunautaires, 
151  Primrose,  Ottawa  4. 


THE  1ST  400  ONLY  CAN  BE  ACCEPTED  . 


Name  —  ■ 

Address   

Do  you  need  babysitting  - 


  —   Phone  —  

   Zone  

 (if  yes  -  how  many  children-- 


(We  can  take  only  children  over  2  years  of  age) 

Send  immediately  to  Mrs  „Rolland  Gregroire# 

Neighbourhood  Improvement  Committee, 
151  Primrose  Ave.,  Ottawa  4. 


Published  through  the 
Carleton  University;  S 
lion  70  ACTIOS  Plan* 


oeiology  Department  of  Carle  - 
Ire  of  Anthropology.  St.Pou  I's 
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There 
prec  It 


ion  tot  ffi< 
I  Labinle 


\mr  of  people  to  whom  we  would  like  to  express  our  ap- 
■ir  assistance  in  the  publication  of  this  newspaper.  To 
editor  of  the  Carleton;  to  the  people  who  took  the  time 
to  Pat  Plain  for  photography;  to  the  Regional  Welfare 
anielle  Allen  and  la  Dr.  Caryll  Wells;  to  Coalition  for 


nd  Blake  Crydet 


i  (The  Editors) 
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What  it  is: 

Action  70  ACTION  is  a  follow-up  of  the  welfare  and  poverty  workshop  of  Action 
70.  This  forum  was  held  at  High  School  of  Commerce  on  January  17. 
Definite  recommendations  were  formulated  by  our  group  at  that  time. 


Why? 

The  first  aim  is  to  help  people  to 
help  themselves.  We  hope  to  do  this 
by  encouraging  the  welfare  recipients 
to  prepare  Action  70  ACTION  with  the 
help  of  some  agencies  and  skilled  per- 
sons. At  the  meeting,  they  will  be  helped 
to  come  face  to  face  with  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  welfare  assistance 
through  the  viewing  of  a  film  and  dis- 
cussion. . 

The  second  aim  is  to  provide  a  plat- 
form for  open  discussion  between  the 
welfare  recipients,  the  legislators  and 
administrators  of  the  welfare  and  man- 
power programs.  And  by  getting  to  know 
the  difficulties  and  needs  of  the  people 
they  can  more  realistically  attempt  to 
change  the  poor  legislation  that  now 
exists. 

How  it  works: 

The  method  that  we  are  using  is  to 
first  get  people  together  around  a  com- 
mon problem  and  encourage  discussion. 


From  there,  the  group  can  start  work- 
ing on  plans  for  possible  solutions  and 
action. 

In  preparing  Action  70  ACTION  all 
welfare  recipients  who  had  attended 
Action  70  were  assembled  to  discuss 
the  need  for  a  follow-up.  They  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  because  of  the 
urgency  of  their  problems  and  the  ser- 
iousness of  their  recommendations. 

The  group  immediately  set  up  a  plan- 
ning committee  and  took  over  the  or- 
ganization for  Action  70  ACTION.  They 
have  been  extremely  enthusiastic  and 
active.  They  are  convinced  that  one 
of  their  greatest  needs  at  this  time  is 
the  opportunity  for  open  discussion  with 
those  persons  who  have  a  direct  word  to 
say  in  making  the  required  changes  in 
the  legislation  and  in  the  delivery  of 
services  in  the  fields  of  welfare  and 
manpower. 


Recommendations  from  the  Manpower  Workshop  (POVERTY) 

1.  An  Appeal  Board  should  be  formed  of  people  outside  of  the  manpower  office 
for  applicants  who  feel  they  have  been  refused  unjustly. 

2.  More  discussion  and  action  between  the  Manpower  Department  and  local 
neighborhood  agencies. 

3.  More  staff  required  in  order  to  assist  in  local  community  programs. 

4.  Better  objective  screening  for  admission  of  applicants  into  Manpower 
programs. 

On  January  20,  1970  the  Social  Welfare  Department  of  the  regional  municipality 
af  Ottawa-Carleton,  presented  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Poverty,  a  brief  con- 
taining a  list  of  suggested  changes  in  legislation  which  they  think  will  give  welfare 
recipients  the  chance  to  help  themselves. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  changes  the  Welfare  Department  recommends: 

(a)  Those  who  are  working  but  are  not  making  enough  money  to  meet  their 
basic  needs  (such  as  food,  clothing  and  shelter)  should  be  helped, 

(b)  The  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  should  be  considered  in  welfare  payments. 

(c)  Everyone  has  a  right  to  a  supply  of  medicines  and  drugs  as  prescribed 
by  a  doctor. 

(d)  Get  rid  of  the  maximum  on  the  allowance  for  families  with  more  ttian  six 
children. 

(e)  Stop  the  present  policy  of  subtracting  all  part-time  earnings  from  welfare 
payments  because  this  discourages  incentive  to'  work. 


Ottawa  A 


Ottawa  Chan 


LOOK  for  ACTION  at  Actic 


Let  Us  Talk  to  the  Ministers  at  Actirf 

Let  Us  Get  Together  at  Actii 

1 

Let  Us  Do  Something  at  Actio! 


4 


Let  Us  Get  Better  Services  Through  ....  Actirll 
Let  Us  Wake  Up  the  People  Through  ....  Actirll 
Let  Us  Get  Things  Changed  Through  ....  ActiJl 


It  All  Dep 


Ca  Depend 


On  a  un 
mot  a  dire 

Beaucoup  de  gens  decident  pour 
nous!  dans  les  bureaux  d'Ottawa 
et  de  Toronto  . .  . 

On  oublietrop  souvent  de  nous 
demander  ce  que  nous  pensons 
des  services  que  1  'on  nous  offre. 
Et  pourtant  nous  sommes  les 
"specialistes",  les  gens  qui 
savons  le  mieux  ce  dont  nous 
avons  besoin, 

Exprimer  nos  besoins,  c'est  un 
premier  pas.  Le  second,  aussi 
important,  est  d'agir,  surtoutd' 
agir  en  groupes,  en  collaboration 
avec  tous  ce  gens  d'en  haut  qui 
veulent  vraiment  nous  aider. 

Action  70  ACTION  essaiedefaire 
que  tous  participent,  "les  clients" 
avec  les  travailleurs,  les  agences 
et  les  gouvernements. 

Aussi,  Action  70  ACTION  insiste 
pour  que  les  gens  disent  leur 
mot,  et  que  ce  mot  soit  entendu. 

Action  70  ACTION  c'est  de  plus 
des  groupes  qui  discutent  et  trav- 
aillent  avec  les  dif f erentes 
agences. 

Father  Serre 


Change.. 


Peut-etre.... 


TION  veutde  1 'Action 

TION  veut  parler  aux  ministres 

TION  ......  veut  grouper  les  gens 

TION  .......  veutgrouiller  les  gens 

TION  veut  changer  les  lois 

TION   veut  que  les  gens  regrouillent 

TION  veut  que  ga  Change 


On  Us! 


ous  Autres! 
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AfHon°"7n7°rACtTI0N  fa"  Suite  J  atelier  Bien-etre  social  etpauvreted'- 
merce  , J0-,  ,C*  f°F™  co™™?utaire  a  eu  lieu  a  l'ecole  secondaire  de  com- 

p™ciLie„„t7etf  ?oV™uldeersmer-  ^  *  renC°ntre'  deS  ™~ M°"S 


BIEN-ETRE  SOCIAL; 

1.  Changements  dans  la  legislation: 

-  que  l'assistance  sociale  ne  soit  pas 
accordee  parce  que  les  gens  ne  travail- 
lent  pas  mais  plutot  qu'elle  assure  un 
minimum  vital  a  tous,  travaillants  ou 
chomeurs. 

-une  revision  plus  frequente  et  plus 
realiste  des  taux  d'allocation  basee  sur 
le  cout  de  la  vie  actuelle,  tenant  compte 
particulierement  des  besoins  personnes 
seules  et  des  grandes  fami!!c.;;  des  dif- 
ferences regionales  du  cout  de  la  vie 
surtout  des  loyers;  d'autres  besoins, 
tels  que  l'achat  de  linge  pourdifferentes 
saisons,  etc. 

-  que  les  services  libres  (soins  den- 
taires.  verres,  etc.)  deviennent  obliga- 
toires. 

-  que  la  province  d 'Ontario  profile 
de  toutes  les  possibilites  du  plan  d'- 
Assistancedu  Canada. 

2.  Tous  les  assistes  sociaux  devraient 
recevoir  par  ecrit  l'information  au  su- 


FOURQUOI????? 

Le  but  principal  est  d'aider  aux  gens 
a  s 'aider  eux-memes.  Nous  esperons 
atteindre  ce  but  en  confiant  la  prepara- 
tion d'Action  '70  ACTION  aux  assistes 
sociaux  eux-memes  avec  l'aide  de  per- 
sonnes competentes. 

Lors  du  forum  communautaire,  les 
gens  seront  amencs  a  rcgarder  en  face 
les  aspects  negatifs  et  positifs  de  1  'assis- 
tance sociale  par  le  visionnement  d'un 
film  suivie  d'une  discussion. 

Le  second  objectif  est  dc  fournir  une 
occasion  ou  les  recipiendaircs  sociaux, 
les  legislateurs  et  les  administiatcurs 
du  bien-etre  social ctdc la maind'oeuvrc 
pourront  echangcr  ensemble.  Par  une 
meilleur  connaissance  des  difficultes  et 
des  besoins  des  gens,  les  legislateurs  et 
les  .  administrateurs  pourront  micux 
adapter  la  legislation  et  les  services  fe- 
derates, provinciales  et  municipales  en 
vue  dc  repondre  plus  adequatement  aux 
problemes  reels. 


MO  YENS: 

La  methode  utilises  commence  par 
reunir  les  gens  au  sujet  d'un  probleme 
qui  leur  est  commun.  II  Taut  d'abord 
1'analyser,  en  voir  les  causes.  Ensuite, 
on  cherche  ensemble  les  differentes 
solutions  possibles  en  vue  de  trouver 
celle  qui  est  la  plus  adequate.  C'est 
alors  qu'il  faut  passer  a  Taction. 

Tous  les  assistes  sociaux  qui  avaient 
participes  a  l'Action  !70  furent  invites 
a  evaluer  ce  forum  communautaire  et  a 


Let's  get  together  for  action! 


Tous  ensemble  et  agissons! 


jet  de  leurs  droits  et  comment  leur 
allocation  est  calculee. 

MAIN-D'OEUVRE: 

1.  Qu'un  bureau  de  revision  soit  forme 
de  personnes  de  l'exterieur  au  centre  de 
la  main-d  oeuvre  pour  ceux  qui  ayant 
tait  application  et  ayant  ete  refuses 
lmustement  a  leur  yeux,  veulent  faire 
reviser  le  refus. 

2.  Plus  de  collaboration  entre  le  centre 
de  la  main-d'oeuvre  et  les  autre  agences 
officielles  et  volontaires. 

3.  Etablir  des  criteres  objectifs  selon 
lesquels  les  requerants  (clients)  de  la 
main  d'oeuvre  sont  admis. 

4.  Plus  d'entrainement  du  personnel  en 
vue  de  mieux  comprendre  les  moins 
privilegees. 


decider  d'une  action  future  s'ilsendeci- 
daient  ainsi.  Tous  etaient  d'accord  de  la 
necessite  d'une  suite  a  Action  70. 


Un  comite  de  plann if i cation  a  ete  elu 
afin  d'organiser  un  second  forum  com- 
munautaire mais  cette  fois,  seulement 
sur  l'assistance  sociale  et  la  main  d'- 
oeuvre. Les  recommendations  faites  a 
Action  '70  n'ont  pas  entrainees  d'action 
positive.  Do  plus,  etant  donne  que  les 
ministres  de  l'assistance  sociale  n'- 
etaient  pas  presents  a  Action  '70,  le 
comite  a  en  tout  premier  lieu,  envoye 
un  invitation  a  ccs  premiers  responsa- 
bles  de  la  legislation. 

Ce  comite  de  plannification  a  eu  1'- 
entierc  responsabilite  de  toutes  les  de- 
cisions et  des  demarches.  Chacun  d'eux 
a  ete  et  demeure  tres  enthousiaste  et 
actif.  Leurs  efforts  ont  etc  couronnoes 
de  succes  a  date:  ils  ont  obtenus  mille 
dollars  du  gouvernement  federal  et  pro- 
vincial (Secretariat  d'Etat  et  Citoyen- 
nete),  I'usage  de  1'Academie  de  la  Salle 
etc.  . 

Ils  sont  tres  confiants  qu'Action  '70 
ACTION  sera  un  franc  succes. 

Le  comite  de  plannification  est  con- 
vaincu  qu'il  y  a  un  besoin  de  la  part  des 
assistes  sociaux  de  se  rencontrerenvue 
de  s'aider  eux-memes  et  d'exprimer 
leurs  besoins  aux  gens  qui peuventaffee- 
ter  les  changements  necessaires  pour 
qu'ils  puissent  s'aider  eux-memes. 


Change  Apathy 
To  Action 

When  someone  looks  at  the  ac- 
tual situation  in  which  we  live, 
he  might  be  surprised  at  the  gen- 
eral  apathy   that  surrounds  us. 

Many  criticize  but  few  get  in- 
volved. 

We  all  face  many  individual  and 
social  problems  and  we  still  think 
that  we  are  the  only  ones  fac- 
ing them  but  in  fact  our  neigh- 
bours, and  friends  face  the  same 
situation. 

But  as  long  as  you  wont  let 
someone  else  know  what  you  de- 
sire to  do,  they  will  never  know 
it  and  never  find  out  that  they 
would  be  also  interested  in  the 
same  project. 

Action  70  ACTION  hopes  to  get 
everyone  to  participate  -  the  wel- 
fare recipients,  the  workers,  the 
agencies  and  the  governments. 

With  your  co-operation  we  can 
work  together  for  social  and  legis- 
lative change. 

Action  70  ACTION  is  your  chance 
to  get  involved.  Act  NOW. 
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in  Lower  Town  East. 


r 


Meeting  Manpower  liaison  officer  are  Mrs.M.Posluns.Danielle  AUenand  Lloyd 
Cook.  


L.W.Laberge 
Manpower  Department 


Une  histoire  de  succes 

J'aimerais  vous  annoncer  des  bonnes 
nouvelles.  ,  . 

Parce  qu'avant  que  j'avais  ecnt  a  1  - 
ecole  du  Patro  a  410  St.  Andree,  la  seul 
chose  que  j'avais  ecrite  etait  mon  nom 
Maurice  Langlois. 

Maintenant.  grace  a  mes  instltutrices 
et  instructeurs,  en  grammaire  et  spell- 
ing englais,  j'ai  fait  80/100  sur  mes 
testes,  et  j'ai  fait  85/100  sur  tous  les 
testes. 

■le  remercie  tous  le  monde  qui  m  en- 
seigne  au  Patro depuis  deux  moisetdemi. 

Maurice  Langlois 


Manpower  accepts  program 


On  February  18,  Mr.  Laberge  from 
the  Manpower  section  of  the  Canadian 
Government  came  down  to  Lower  Town 
for  a  meeting  and  promised  the  people 
working  for  their  grade  eight  that  if 
they  were  refused  from  further  train- 
ing that  he  would  inform  them  why  the 
Manpower  Department  had  turned  them 
away. 

Department  of  Welfare  and  the  Ottawa 
Board  of  Education  Manpower,  Com- 
munity Renewal,  arid  citizens  in  Lower 
Town  meet  so  that  the  upgrading  course 
will  be  formally  recognized. 
The  Upgrading  class  in  the  Lower  Town 
East  area  was  started  at  410  St.  Andrew 
for  those  below  grade  eight. 

It  was  necessary  because  many  people 
below  the  grade  eight  are  automatically 


eliminated  from  the  Manpower  retrain- 
ing program. 

Once  they  are  up  to  this  level  they 
can  have  an  interview  with  a  counsel- 
lor at  Manpower  and  can  register  for 
classes  there  to  raise  themselves  to  a 
grade  ten. 

Manpower  courses  are:  12  weeks  for 
Grade  8,  16  weeks  for  Grade  9,  and 
16  weeks  for  Grade  10. 

A  grade  ten  education  makes  it  poss- 
ible for  be  trained  for  a  trade.  The 
applicant  decides,  along  with  his  coun- 
sellor, what  trade  he  chooses  io  learn. 
There  are  30  adults  in  the  Upgrading 
classes,  learning  grammar,  spell- 
ing and  arithmetic.  They  are  tutored 
bv  University  students. 


Co-op  to  serve  poor 


(Mrs.  St.  Amour  is  a  welfare  recip- 
ient and  a  mother  of  eight  children. 
She  is  also  the  president  of  the  Lower 
Town  East  Goodwill  Centre.  Here  she 
writes  about  the  work  her  committee 
is  doing.) 

We  are  doing  projects  and  are  hav- 
ing meetings,  gathering  all  the  welfare 
recipients  we  can  get.  The  vice-presi- 
dent, Mr.  Roger  Lacasse,  the  treasur- 
er Mr.  A.  Mathurin  and  the  secretary, 
Lionel  Duperron  and  I  are  working 
very  hard  to  open  a  store.  We  will 
call  this  store  the  Lower  Town  East 
co-op  shop. 

Here  is  what  we  plan  to  do  in  this 
shop  -  we  are  going  to  buy  food  at 
wholesale  prices,  and  welfare  recipients 
will  be  able  to  buy  at  this  same  price. 
We  want  all  low  income  families,  pen- 
sioners and  mothers  on  Mothers'  Al- 
lowance to  enter  our  shop  for  better 
prices. 

They  will  have  to  have  a  member- 
ship card  -  the  cost  is  one  dollar 
($1.00)  a  year. 

In  our  shop  we  will  have  second-hand 
clothing,  furniture  and  appliances,  and 
a  workshop  to  repair  appliances. 


Workshop's  /earning  and  fun 


I  have  been  a  Welfare  recipient  for 
the  past  six  years  and  the  father  of 
eight  children  (three  boys  and  five  girls). 
I  am  going  to  upgrading  school. 

I  started  a  boys'  woodworking  shop 
for  my  sons  and  needy  families  in 
Lower  Towni  I  first  started  with  five 
boys  and  I  now  have  17  boys  over  ten 
years  old  and  12  from  six  to  nine 
years  old. 

Thursday  night  is  woodwork  for  the 
boys  I  enjoy  working  with  the  boys  and 
I'm  sure  the  boys  like  me  to  be  with 
them  I  don't  consider  myself  an  in- 
structor or  a  boss  to  them.  I  am  mere- 
ly a  friend  that  wants  to  give  them  a 
place  to  go  and  things  to  learn. 


I  have  help  from  a  very  nice  man 
that  takes  the  time  to  come  twice  a 
week  to  give  me  a  hand  with  the  boys. 

I  also  have  the  help  of  a  volunteer 
from  the  university  once  in  a  while. 

Mrs.  Mario  Carota  supplies  her  three 
sons  to  help  me.  We  now  have  too 
many  boys  for  the  tools  and  wood  sup- 
plies and  sometimes  I  have  to  refuse 
entry  to  the  boys  even  though  many 
want  to  join  us. 

I  only  wish  I  could  take  them  all.  I 
have  asked  many  people  for  more  tools 
but  without  results.  If  people  only  knew 
what  it  means  to  these  boys  to  have  a 
friendly  place  they  can  go. 

I  invite  all  the  public  to  come  and 
see  for  themselves. 


Education  is  the  Key  to  long-term 
progress 


WCCS,  Report 


...basic  education  is  the  primary 
object  of  any  plan  of  development 


Paul  VI, 

Development  of  Peoples 


It's  the  attitude  that  counts 


It  strikes  me  that  our  greatest  need 
is  to  change  attitudes  and  beliefs,  our 
own.  as  well  as  those  of  the  general 
public  and  of  business  managers  and 
politicians. 

For  too  long  we  have  assumed  that  if 
a  man  had  not  made  a  success  of  his 
life  in  this  country,  it  must  necessarily 
be  due  to  his  own  laziness  or  lack  of 


We  will  not  ask  for  a  service  charge. 
Only  the  new  parts  bought  by  us  will 
be  charged  to  the  member. 
At  a  later  date  we  will  have  a  shoe 
repair  work  shop,  a  boys'  woodwork 
shop,  a  cleaners',  a  large  meeting  room 
or  members,  a  shop  for  hair  cuts  at 
a  very  small  fee  for  children. 
We  need  funds  before  we  can  open  our 
co-op  store.  We  are  having  an  OLD- 
TIME  BARN  DANCE  at  St.  Anne's  Hall 
on  St.  Patrick  Street  on  February  28, 
from  8:00  o'clock  til  12.  The  price  is 
$1.00  each.  Other  projects  mil  follow 
to  raise  funds. 
Things  are  going  well  for  the  co-op 
.  store! 

The  community  renewaldepartmenthas 
provided  an  empty  store  at  147  King 
Edward  for  their  headquarters,  free  of 
charge. 

And  the  general  manager  of  the  Spic 
&  Span  stores  of  Ottawa  has  offered 
to  put  boxes  in  all  his  stores  so  that 
people  can  leave  clothes  there  for  the 
co-op  store.  Spic  and  Span  will  also 
wash  and  iron  any  clothing  they  get 
before  they  give  them  to  the  co-op. 

The  opening  is  expected  within  a  couple 
of  months.  Only  dry  goods  will  be  sold 
to  start. 


Lloyd  Cook,  co-ordinator 
of  upgrading  program 


ability.  And  the  churches  would  add -due 
to  his  own  sinful  nature. 
We  admire  people  who  make  a  splendid 
show  of  wealth  and  power,  and  point  ac- 
cusing fingers  at  those  who  are  unable 
to  support  themselves andtheirfamilies. 

Our  own  surprising  successes  in  the 
adult  basic  training  program  in  Lower 
Town,  where  university  students  volun- 
teer to  tutor  recipients  of  welfare  bene- 
fits, unemployment  insurance,  and  other 
needy  persons,  seem  to  contradict  the 
usual  middle  class  expectations. 
On  the  average,  students  who  begin  our 
program  at  the  Grade  3  level  in  spelling 
and  grammar  and  at  a  Grade  5  level  in 
arithmetic  are  upgraded  to  a  Grade  8 
level  in  about  three  months,  qualifying 
them  for  enrolment  in  a  Manpower  course 
of  52  weeks  that  will  lead  to  employment 
in  their  chosen  trades. 
On  February  3,  one  of  our  students 
named  Maurice  Langlois,  who  started 
about  two  months  ago.  unable  to  read 
or  write,  passed  a  Grade 8grammartest 
with  a  mark  of  83%. 
This  is  good  news  indeed  for  those  of 
us  who  wish  to  take  advantage  of  new 
rehabilitation  projects  provided  by  Man- 
power and  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Labor. 

We  need  only  change  our  own  attitudes 
and  expectations  and  act  accordingly  in 
order  to  work  a  like  change  in  the  hearts 
of  teachers,  officials,  politicians  and 
employers. 


Mrs.St.Amour  at  work  getting  the  shop  ready 
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civil  liberties  proves 


YOU  CAN  FIGHT  FOR  YOUR  RIGHTS 


Refused  welfare?  Refused  a  job  because  of  where  you  came  from?  Told  you 
can't  get  retrained  for  a  decent  job?  Evicted  from  your  apartment  for  no  good 
reason?  Can't  get  served  in  a  restaurant  because  you  look  funny?  Held  in 
jail  without  bail? 


Even  though  Ottawa  is  the  nation's 
capital,  and  many  of  us  have  contact 
with  the  government  every  day  through 
our  work,  very  few  of  us  have  any 
really  direct  way  to  the  right  govern- 
ment office  when  we  need  it.  A  person 
can  live  in  Ottawa  quite  a  long  time 
without  feeling  that  he  understands  how 
the  government  works,  or  where  he  can 
go  for  help  with  a  problem  he  cannot 
work  out  for  himself. 

Until  eighteen  months  ago  there  was 
not  even  an  organization  in  Ottawa  con- 
cerned with  the  day  to  day  violation  of 
the  basic  civil  and  human  rights  of 
citizens. 

Today,  there  are  two  groups:  the  On- 
tario Human  Rights  Commission,  and  the 
Civil  Liberties  Association  (National 
Capital  Region),  going  full  time  and 
finding  there  is  more  work  than  either 
of  them  can  keep  up  with.  Each  group 
offers  very  different  services  to  people. 


But  we  have  to  work  closely  together, 
and  exchange  problems  as  they  come  to 
either  one  of  us. 

The  HUMAN  RIGHTS  COMMISSION  was 
set  up  by  the  Government  of  Ontario  to 
solve  problems  of  discrimination  based 
on  race,  creed,  colour,  and  national  or- 
igin. Where  someone  has  a  complaint 
in  this  area  the  local  director  does  an 
investigation.  If  lie  thinks  the  complaint 
is  justified  he  asks  the  landlord  or 
employer  to  make  compensation  for  the 
harm  done;  and,  to  sign  a  promise  that 
he  will  not  carry  on  his  business  in  a 
discriminatory  way  in  future. 

Because  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
was  set  up  by  a  law  of  the  province 
that  gave  it  special  powers,  Itcan  do 
many  things  that  private  citizens  can- 
not do.  It  can  search  records  to  find 
out  the  facts.  It  can  hold  special  in- 
quiries where  both  sides  can  argue 
their  case,  and  other  interested  people 


can  have  their  say.  The  decisions  of 
these  Boards  of  Inquiry  often  have  the 
same  effect  as  the  decision  of  a  court. 

Most  of  the  time  the  Commission  is 
able  to  solve  complaints  by  getting  both 
parties  to  agree  to  a  settlement  without 
using  the  manj  powers  it  has  been 
given  by  law.  This  sort  of  'affirmative 
action'  is  faster  and  easier  for  evci-y- 
one  involved. 

Many  times,  however,  a  complaint  about 
a  violation  of  civil  rights  does  not 
involve  discrimination  based  on  race, 
creed,  colour  or  national  origin.  That 
means  that  it  is  beyond  that  area  cover- 
ed by  the  Human  Rights  Commission 
even  if  it  is  a  valid  complaint. 

And  very  often  the  person  you  are 
complaining  about  is  the  government 
itself.  Whether  it's  (he  federal  provincial 
or  municipal  government.  So  you're 
really  not  sure  if  it's  worthwhile  going 
to  a  government  agency  for  IioId. 


you  have  been  deceived,  they  have 
made  promises  and  failed  to  fulfill 
them,  you  want  dignity,  they  give 
you  money,  you  want  a  future  with 
hope,  they  give  you  despair. 


1    '   f  il 


you  must  fight  for  a  future 
with  dignity. 


ICe  will  not  let  ourselves 
be  pushed  around  any  long- 
er... The  inequalities  and 
injustices  of  which  we  are 
the  victims  exist  because 
we  are  kept  out  of  the  cent- 
res of  decision-making, 
where  the  society  of  the 
rich  decide  our  future. 


-United  Cit 


at  Confc, 


1  Sfafcm 


,  1968 


(thanks  to  company  of  young  Canadians) 


That  is  why  a  small  group  of  people 
came  together  to  form  the  Civil  Lib- 
erties Association  (National  Capital  Re- 
gion). 

The  Civil  Liberties  Association  is  a 
voluntary  group  supported  by  donations 
from  its  friends  and  members.  We  have 
one  full-time  person  and  two  dozen 
volunteers.  We  do  not  have  the  legal 
power  to  enforce  our  decisions. 

But  we  can  often  help  represent  people 
before  government  boards;  help  them  to 
publicize  their  case;  bring  together 
people  from  different  professions  whose 
knowledge  and  skill  is  useful  in  solv- 
ng  a  problem. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Association  does 
three  kinds  of  work.  We  provide  help 
where  an  individual  person  has  a  com- 
plaint. Now.  for  instance  it  is  possible 
to  appeal  decisions  where  a  person 
is  refused  welfare.  Or,  very  often,  a 
landlord  will  say  something  quite  dif- 
ferent to  an  outside  friend  than  what  he 
told  you  when  he  refused  to  do  repairs, 
or  raised  your  rent,  or  told  you  to  get 
out. 

Sometimes  though,  it  is  just  not  pos- 
sible to  give  very  much  help  to  an 
individual  even  though  we  agree  that  his 
rights  have  been  violated.  If  Parliament 
or  the  provincial  legislature  have  not 
provided  any  way  to  argue  a  case  in 
court,  oi"  before  some  kind  of  board, 
there  may  not  be  any  way  of  bringing 
the  law  into  the  problem. 

But  if  there  are  a  laigc  enough  number 
of  similar  cases  publicity  and  pressure 
can  be  more  effective  than  the  law.  Or 
can  work  to  make  people  see  that  the 
law  needs  to  be  changed. 

This  is  wh>  we  will  interview  people 
and  keep  a  record  of  what  has  happen- 
ed to  them,  when  we  have  enough  cases 
similar  In  theirs  we  present  a  brief 
to  cabinet  minister  or  committee  of 
parliament  showing  the  harm  that  is 
dune  by  not  making  laws  that  make 
life  better  Tor  people. 

last  year  we  presented  a  brief  on  wire- 
tapping, soon  we  will  be  making  presen- 
tations on  civil  rights  for  the  poor. 
And  another  for  fair  play  in  Manpower 
programmes.  Our  Toronto  groups  pre- 
sented a  brief  on  recent  police  shoot- 
ings in  that  city. 

Group  action  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  solve  a  problem.  Governments 
and  news  media  both  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  groups  than  to  individuals.  Each 
member  of  the  group  brings  something 
to  it  that  no  one  else  may  be  able 
to  offer,  so  that  the  action  is  more  dram- 
atic and  appealing.  The  discussion  ofthe 
group  is  the  best  way  to  define  the 
problem  and  decide  what  the  members 
really  need.  . 

How  docs  Civil  Liberties  fit  into  that-' 

Many  of  our  members  are  lawyers, 
doctors,  journalists,  sociologists,  archi- 
tects, accountants,  educators.  People 
will)  special  skills  that  a  community 
action  group  may  find  that  it  needs 
but  are  not  available  from  its  own 
members.  We  try  to  find  these  people 
among  our  members.  Then  our  group 
loans  them  to  your  group. 

These  people  do  not  come  to  you  to 
tell  you  what  is  best,  but  to  show  you 
how  to  get  what  you  have  decided  you 
need.  Your  group  maydecidethatto  get 
all  its  people  working  together  it  should 
work  entirely  on  its  own. 

Still,  it  needs  technically  trained  minds 
to  help. 

In  either  case  our  members  are  avail- 
able to  come  to  your  meetings,  talk 
with  you,  and  help  you  decide  what 
you  think  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Civil  Liberties  is  made  up  of  people 
who  believe  that  no  man  is  truly  free 
until  all  men  are  free. 

If  you  think  we  might  be  able  to  help 
you  call  or  write: 

MICKEY  POSLUNS 

Civil  Liberties  Association 

P.O.Box  61    Aylmer  East,  Que. 

(819)  684-4414      (613)  233-1963 
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COMMUNITY  JOINS  HANDS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT 


Tim  NEIGHBOURHOOD  IM- 
PROVEMENT COMMITTEE  came 
into  existence  in  1968,  when  groups 
for  better  housing  standards,  or- 
ganized recreation,  and  problems 
of  the  like,  decided  to  join  hands 
in  seeking  a  common  goal  -  a 
better  community  to  live  in. 

The  Committee  obtained  head- 
quarters at  151  Primrose  Ave., 
from  the  National  Capital  Com- 
mission. It  then  proceeded  to  ex- 
plore new  fields  of  action,  the 
most  imminent  being:  adult  edu- 
cation, and  social  and  medical 
services. 

In  the  meantime,  work  was  pur- 
sued in  the  original  fields  of  in- 
terest: housing  and  recreation. 
Several  individuals  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  contributed  to 
the  success  of  our  commitments. 

OUR  THING  .  .  .  OUR  THING  . 
.  .  OUR . . . 

With  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  of  work  behind  us,  we  can 
now  look  proudly  to  the  future, 
with  confidence  and  hope.  Here 
is  a  brief  view  at  some  specific 
projects  launched  by  the  NIC,  and 
now  in  a  phase  of  expansion. 

OUR  BIG  THING:  A  $40,000 
LOAN 

At  the  outset,  a  loan  of  $40,000 
was  granted  to  a  Dalhousie  ward 
landlord,  at  an  interest  rate  of 
3%  for  the  renovation  of  a  build- 
ing comprising  seven  homes. 

The  initiative  demonstrated  the 
possibilities  offered  by  an  area 
such  as  ours,  where  houses,  if 
in  certain  cases  neglected,  are 
nevertheless  solidly  built  and  def- 
initely opposed  to  the  caress  of 
the  bulldozer.  We  feel  that  such 


an  enterprise  responds  to  the  needs 
for  families  to  remain  in  their 
own  neighbourhood,  and  contri- 
butes highly  to  better  landlord- 
tenant  relations. 

ELSEWHERE  ...  the  NIC  was 
responsible  for  the  relocation  of 
several  families  who  were  forced 
to  leave  their  rented  residence, 

PAIKIN???  NEVER  HEARD  .  .  . 
Public  interest  was  aroused  last 
autumn  when  the  NIC,  in  collab- 
oration with  the  Primrose  ten- 
ants* committee,  and  the  City  of 
Ottawa,  forced  the  infamous  Ham- 
ilton landlord,  Mr.  Paikin,  to  ren- 
ovate his  Primrose  houses  and 
bring  them  up  to  minimum 
standards. 

Such  instances  amply  demon- 
strate the  power  of  grouped  cit- 
izens, determined  to  achieve  their 
goal. 

However,  we  all  know  that,  where 
landlords  and  tenants  are  con- 
cerned, the  fight  is  not  over  ... 

SUN  .  .  .  FUN  .  .  .  RECREATION 
.  .  .  PLOUFFE  PARK! 

In  the  area  of  recreation,  a  tre- 
mendous success  was  achieved 
when  the  NIC,  in  collaboration 
with  the  Department  of  Recre- 
ation and  Parks,  created  a  DAY 
CAMP  NURSERY  at  Plouffe  Park. 

As  a  result  -  and  this  we  are 
very  proud  of  -  more  programs 
of  this  nature  will  be  organized 
in  1970.  Another  pet  program, 
the  CLEAN  UP  CAMPAIGN,  or- 
ganized last  spring,  resulted  in 
the  biggest  garbage  pick-up  the 
ward  has  ever  hadc  ALL  THIS, 
THANKS  TO  COMMUNITY  PAR- 
TICIPATION;!!!!!!!!!!! 


He  deals  with  his  problems 


by  Glenn  Whalen 

1  am  presently  on  Welfare,  and 
have  been,  off  and  on,  due  to  un- 
employment at  times,  and  since 
April  of  1969,  it  is  due  to  ill- 
ness. 

Concerning  my  illness,  I  suffer 
from  stress,  depression, 

phobias  of  all  kinds,  and 
also  alcoholism. 

Being  concerned  about  my  prob- 
lems since  about  the  year  1966, 
I  visited  my  own  doctor,  a  gener- 
al practitioner.  Then  IwenttoA.A, 
and  found  after  not  drinking  for 
some  time,  that  A,A.  was  not 
really  the  answer  either. 

I  then  went  on  my  own  to  a 
psychiatrist  and  had  little  suc- 
cess with  her  because  at  that  time 
I  thought  I  was  really  not  too 
..ad,  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
was  crazy. 

After  seeing  my  doctors  of  all 
kinds  and  then  finally  thinking  of 
suicide  and  depression,  I  then  re- 
alized I  was  really  too  sick.  So 
I  admitted  myself  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  in  Brockville  and  stayed 
there  for  15  days  and,  boy!,  that 
was  long  enough  for  me. 

Since  leaving  the  Ontario 
Hospital,  they  referred  me  to  the 
Alcoholism  -  Drug  Addiction  Re- 
search Foundation  in  Ottawa,  and 
I  was  counselled  along  with  my 
wife,  by  Mr.  Purvis  Smith.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  visit  this  man 


since  August  1967  off  and  on,  and 
he  has  shown  me  that  I  am  not 
living  in  a  fantasy  land,  that  if 
1  want  to  help  myself,  I  must 
face  reality,  and  this  I  had  never 
been  able  to  accept  until  the  last 
two  months.  Now  with  the  help  of 
God  and  Mr.  Purvis  Smith,  Pm 
sure  I'll  make  it  this  time. 
I  must  mention  through  all  this 
time  of  drinking  and  not  facing 
responsibility  and  as  I  wouldn't 
try  to  face  reality,  my  wife  went 
through  pure  hell  trying  to  keep 
our  home  together  and  bring  our 
children  up  with  almost  no  help 
at  all  from  me  or  anybody. 

o 

Bp 

Glenn  Whalen's  children 


Glenn  Whalen 


1  do  think  the  welfare  scale  of 
money  allowed  to  welfare  people 
should  be  increased.  Because  the 
cost  of  living  has  gone  up  about 
23  or  24%  in  the  past  two  or 
three  years  and  they  haven't  had 
an  increase  in  two  and  a  half 
years. 

My  previous  employer  sent  me  a 
letter  when  I  had  to  cease  working, 
explaining  in  it,  when  you  are  well 
enough  to  come  back  to  work  a 
position  will  be  waiting  for  you. 
This  man  is  the  president ofavery 
large  company,  and  he  also  wished 
me  a  speedy  recovery. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  back  to  work, 
but  the  salary  they  would  pay  me 
is  less  than  I  received  from  wel- 
fare. I.  think  the  welfare  should 
show  me  and  many  others  in  this 
kind  of  position,  some  incentive 


Clinic  to  open 
soon 

by  Rosa  Dussiaume 

The  Neighbourhood  Improvement 
Committee  is  proud  to  inform 
you  of  the  future  opening  of  a 
Medical  Clinic  on  March  17,  at 
N...C.  House,  151  Primrose  Ave. 

The  clinic  will  be  open  two  nights 
a  week  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day from  6:30  to  9:30.  - 

This  clinic  is  for  the  treatment 
of  minor  ailments  such  as:  colds, 
sprained  ankles,  general  check- 
ups. Serious  cases  will  be  re- 
ferred to  outside  doctors  or  hos- 
pitals. For  example,  maternity 
cases  will  not  be  accepted  at  the 
clinic  because  it  is  impossible  for 
the  doctors  of  such  a  clinic  to 
folio  ,v  the  stages  of  pregnancy. 

The  clinic  will  be  serviced  by 
medical  staff  of  Ottawa  University 
under  the  direction  of  quali- 
fied doctors. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  projects 
started  by  the  Neighbourhood  and 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  success- 
ful. 

Daniel  Guindron 


PEOPLE  WILL  SPEAK  OUT.... 


by  giving  us  money  while  we're 
working. 

As  an  example,  if  my  job  let  me 
bring  home  clear  money  of  $55.00 
and  I  need  $90.00  per  week  to 
live  a  little  better  than  existing, 
why  not  give  me  another  $5.00 
instead  of  paying  the  whole  shot 
from  the  taxpayers.  They  presently 
pay  me  a  total  of  $260.20  per 
month  cash,  plus  pay  my  hospital 
insurance,  plus  OHSIP  plus  drugs 

which  cost,  I  would  es- 
timate, $70.00  per  month  nearly 
every  month. 

Now  by  them  giving  me  the  ad- 
ditional $140.00  per  month,  it  would 
save  them  $120.00  off  the  cash 


they  now  allow  me,  plus  hospital 
insurance  of  $11.00  per  month, 
OHSIP  $14.50  per  month  plus  drugs 
of  $70.00  per  month,  for  the  cost 
of  these  programs  would  be  taken 
out  of  my  weekly  salary,  and  the 
cost  of  the  drugs  (which  would 
be  less  once  I'm  working)  I  could 
pay  myself. 
This  would  save  the  taxpayers 
roughly  $215.50  per  month,  for 
one  family  of  my  size.  Can  you 
imagine  a  hundred  families  of 
my  size  given  this  kind  of  sup- 
plement? The  taxpayers  would 
save  approximately  $21,550.00 per 
month. 

You  ask  us  what  we  want  We 
just  want  to  be  happy. 


WE  CAN'T  LIVE  ON  WELFARE 


It  is  understood  that  welfare  is 
only  to  assist  you  until  you  are 
able  to  work  again  or  until  your 
health  enables  you  to  do  so.  Even 
so,  people  find  it  very  hard  to 
cope  on  this  assistance. 

So  why  doesn't  the  legislation 
look  into  the  matter  more  closely 
and  really  see  what  can  be  done 
to  improve  this  situation,  to  try 
and  aid  the  people  now,  as  it 
is  more  urgently  required  than 
ever  before,  considering  the  high 
cost  of  living  today. 

Another  point  to  ponder  is  the 
children.  They  are  really  the  ones 
who  are  suffering.  Childen  must 
go  to  school  and  receive  an  edu- 
cation in  order  to  make  something 
of  themselves. 

Why  do  we  have  so  many  drop- 
outs or  juvenile  delinquents?  Can 
these  children  dress  and  take  part 
in  the  school  activities  living  on 
welfare?  Well,  the  answer  is  no. 


There  just  isn't  enough  money  to 
live  even  moderately. 

So  they  drop  out  and  turn  to 
crime,  in  order  to  get  money  to 
be  as  other  children  not  living 
on  welfare. 

These  children  range  in  age  from 
15  to  17  years.  We  only  wish  that 
something  could  be  done  and  done 
now  as  these  young  people  are 
the  future  citizens  of  tomorrow. 
Why  not  try  and  give  them  this 
chance  and  they  would  be  happy 
to  stay  in  school  and  get  their 
proper  education. 

This  has  been  stated  to  me  by  a 
17-year  old  boy  who  would  only 
be  too  glad  to  have  that  chance. 

We  want  it  made  known  that  we 
need  more  money  and  need  it  now 
and  not  in  the  future  sometime. 

So  why  not  let  the  little  people 
live  a  little  better  and  not  have 
to  go  to  bed  hungry  or  worried. 

Mrs.E.Maher 


...at  Action  70  ACTION 


FREE 

Babysitting  Services 
Will  Be  Available  At; 

•  St.  Jean  Baptist  Hall,  116  Empress 

call  Mrs.  Rosa  Dussiaume  -  235-8720 

•  Lower  Town  East  Neighbourhood  Site  Office 

328   St.  Andrew   St.  call  Francine  Ouellette  -  237-3970 
Mrs  ,L.  St.  Amour  -  236-9843 

•  Overbrook  Community  Centre. 

171  King  George  Street  coil  Mr.  whalen  -  749-5381 


Services  GRATUITS 

De  Carderie  Seront  Offerts; 

•  Salle  Paroissiale  St  Jean  Baptiste  116  Empres 

.    appeler  Mme.  Roso  Dussiaume  -  235-8720 


•  Bureau  D'arrondissement  De  La  Basse-Ville  East 

328    St   Andre    appeler  Mile.  Francine  Ouellette  237-3970 
Mme.  Lola  St.  Amour  -  236-9843 

•  Centre  Communautaire  D'Overbrook 

171  King  George  appeler  m.  gi  enn  Whalen  -  749-5381 
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Outcome   a  great  victory':  students 


Arbiter  reverses 
firing  of  Loyola  profs 


MONTREAL  (CUP)_-  Perry  Mey- 
er, one-man  arbitration  committee 
in  the  case  of  29  Loyola  College 
faculty  fired  by  their  administra- 
tion last  December,  surprised  the 
Loyola  campus  Tuesday  (March 
10)  by  reversing  the  administra- 
tion's decision  in  the  cases  of  22 
of  the  professors. 

At  the  same  time,  Meyer  took 
pains  to  soften  the  blow  for  the 
Loyola  administration,  declaring 
the  original  action  in  firing  the 
professors  did  not  constitute  the 
"political  purge"  charged  by  stu- 
dents and  faculty  at  the  college. 

Students  at  Loyola  termed  Mey- 
er's decision  "a  great  victory" 
in  their  year-long  struggle  with  the 
all-Jesuit  administration  at  Loy- 


ola; administrators,  although  re- 
portedly thunderstruck  atthe  long- 
awaited  arbitration  report,  made 
no  comment  on  the  decision, 

Meyer,  a  law  professor  atMcGill 
University,  was  appointed  a  special 
investigator  into  disturbances  at 
Loyola  January  12,  after  students 
and  faculty  had  launched  a  full- 
scale  protest  against  their  admin- 
istration for  the  firings  and  for 
refusing  to  consider  binding  ar- 
bitration in  the  case  of  nuclear 
physicist  S,  A.  Santhanam,  dis- 
missed by  the  college  atthebegin- 
ning  of  the  fall  term. 
A  high  proportion  oftho  dismissed 
faculty  had  been  heavily  involved 
In  criticism  of  the  Loyola  admin- 
istration for  its  action  in  firing 


Computer  trial  judge 
okays  defense  motion 


MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  The  judge 
in  the  'computer  conspiracy  trial' 
here  has  decided  that  conspiracy 
involves  more  than  one  person 
even  if  they  don't  talk 
to  one  another. 

And  in  the  West  Indies,  a  tense 
quiet  prevailed  as  demonstrators, 
who  had  taken  to  the  streets  by 
the  tens  of  thousands  over  the 
past  two  weeks,  awaited  the  ver- 
dicts in  the  trial. 

Judge  Kenneth  MacKay  made  his 
decision  Monday  (March  9),  con- 
curring with  a  motion  by  attor- 
neys representing  the  10  West 
Indian  defendants  in  the  current 
trial:  that  the  defendants  be  con- 
sidered as  a  group  on  each  of  five 
separate  conspiracy  charges. 

MacKay  then  instructed  the  11- 
man  all-white  jury  to  return  a 
decision  on  the  first  charge  - 
conspiracy  to  destroy  computers 
in  the  Sir  George  Williams  Uni- 
versity computer  center  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1969  -  considering  the 
10  defendants  as  a  unit. 

Originally,  MacKay  had  intended 
that  jurors  return  50  separate 
verdicts  -  one  for  each  defendant 
on  each  charge.  Earlier,  he  did 
not  object  when  special  prosecutor 
Fred  Kaufman  told  jurors  the 
crown  need  not  prove  that  "two  or 


AUS  surplus 
into  bursary 

With  a  surplus  in  hand  and  no 
place  to  spend  it,  the  Arts  Un- 
dergraduate Society  has  voted  to 
set  up  four  $100  bursaries. 

The  last  general  meeting  of  the 
AUS  approved  the  executive  pro- 
posal to  set  up  the  bursary  fund, 
which  will  beadministered  through 
the  awards  office  under  Mrs, 
Loates. 

The  bursaries  will  be  awarded  on 
the  basis  of  reasonable  academic 
standing,  need  of  financial  assist- 
ance, and  according  to  degree  of 
participation   in  campus  affairs. 


more  parties  came  together  and 
agreed,"  in  order  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  existed. 

Later,  the  jury  will  consider  the 
other  charges:  conspiracy  to  in- 
terfere with  lawful  use  of  the  com- 
puter center;  conspiracy  to  commit 
arson;  conspiracy  to  interfere  with 
lawful  use  of  the  faculty  lounge 
and  conspiracy  to  destroy  cafe- 
teria furniture. 

The  10  black  natives  of  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  are  the  first  of  87 
adults  charged  in  connection  with 
the  1969  incident. 

Fire  broke  out  in  the  SGWU 
computer  center  after  the  Mont- 
real riot  squad  charged  a  student 
sit-in  in  the  building.  The  students 
were  protesting  the  university's 
faculty  handling  of  charges  of 
racism  levelled  at  a  SGWU 
professor, 

Canadian  racism  and  imperialism 
have  been  the  focus  of  protests 
in  the  West  Indies  since  Febru- 
ary 26,  when  demo nstrators 
stormed  a  Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
building  in  Port- of- Spa  in. 

Since  then,  street  parades  of  up 
to  10,000  persons  have  demon- 
strated against  the  trial  of  the 
West  Indians  at  Montreal,  accom- 
panied by  predictions  that  a  guilty 
verdict  in  the  trial  would  spark 
intensified  protests. 

At  Port-of-Spain  Monday,  Geddes 
Granger,  a  spokesman  for  the 
National  Joint  Action  Committee, 
told  reporters:  "We  can  give  no 
guarantee  to  Canadians  here  if  our 
boys  are  found  guilty  and  sent  to 
jail." 

At  Georgetown,  Guyana,  the  Pro- 
gressive Youth  Organization  sent 
a  telegram  to  Canadian  prime 
minister  Pierre  Trudeau,  warning 
of  possible  retaliation  for  guilty 
verdicts. 

Monday  the  tension  had  spread  to 
Montreal  where  the  city  police 
riot  squad  was  posted  outside  the 
courtroom  in  anticipation  of  a 
protest.  Inside,  blacks  among  the 
80  spectators  raised  their  fists  in 
a  salute  to  the  defendants  as  the 
jury  filed  out. 


Santhanam,  and  some  had  support- 
ed a  three-day  class  boycott  by 
students  protesting  the  adminis- 
tration's non- negotiation  attitude 
over  the  Santhanam  firing. 
On  January  20,  the  Loyola  ad- 
ministration agreed  to  suspend 
letters  of  non-renewal  of  contract 
sent  to  the  dismissed  faculty,  and 
granted  the  right  of  appeal  of 
the  decision  to  the  27  and  to  two 
other  faculty  dismissed  at  the 
same  time. 
Meyer  was  appointed  a  one-man 
appeals  board  for  the  cases,  and 
the  administration  agreed  that  his 
decision  would  be  binding  on  all 
parties. 

Tuesday  (March  10),  Meyer  de- 
clared that  22  of  the  faculty  should 
be  granted  one-year  "non-termin- 
al" contracts  -  containing  a  re- 
newal option.  Five  of  the  remain- 
ing professors  were  dismissed 
from  Loyola;  two  others  withdrew 
their  appeals  before  Meyer  reach- 
ed a  decision. 

In  his  89-page  report,  Meyeralso 
suggested  sweeping  changes  in  the 
governing  structure  of  Loyola  - 
although  the  suggestions  will  not 
be  binding  on  the  College. 

Chief  among  his  suggestions  was  a 
large-scale  cutback  inthepowerof 
the  Roman  Catholic  Society  of 
Jesus  over  academic  affairs  atthe 
college:  arguing  tbaf'serious  con- 
sideration" should  be  given  to 
the  selection  of  a  lay  president 
and  academic  vice-president  for 
Loyola. 

Current  administration  president 
Patrick  Malone  and  acting  aca- 
demic vice-president  Jack  O'Brien 
are  both  members  of  the  Jesuit 
order:  both  have  served  as  objects 
of  student  and  faculty  discontent 
at  the  college. 

Malone's  term  as  president  is 
scheduled  to  end  next  year;  O'Brien 
has  not  been  confirmed  as  perm- 
anent holder  of  his  post. 

Meyer  also  suggested  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Loyola  board  of  trus- 
tees (currently  all  Jesuits)  should 
not  be  allowed  to  hold  "senior 
academic  posts"  at  the  college  - 
currently,  at  least  three  trus- 
tees, Malone,  O'Brien  and  dean 
of  science  Aioysius  Graham  - 
hold  academic  positions. 


Meyer  suggested  that  such  a  con- 
flict of  interests  would  have  to 
be  resolved  by  resignation  from 
the  board;  he  also  suggested  the 
appointment  of  a  college  ombuds- 
man "to  handle  disputes  at  the 
college." 

At  the  same  time,  Meyer  warned 
that  financial  and  administrative 
considerations  might  force  cut- 
backs in  Loyola  staff  next  year: 
the  administration  had  declared 
this  year  that  possible  enroll- 
ment cutbacks  forced  their  de- 
cision to  fire  the  27  faculty. 

The  Loyola  English  department, 
which  regained  16  of  17  faculty 
fired  by  the  administration,  could 
expect  "serious  cutbacks"  next 
year,  Meyer  said,  also  predict- 
ing cutbacks  in  departments  "that 
weren't  affected  this  year." 


Computer  projection 


Mark  Fawcett 


Expiring  editor  Richard  Labonte  savours  his  last  moments 
on  the  throne  before  being  disintegrated  by  the  B  uddhic 
gaze  of  inspiring  editor  Phil  Kinsman,  emerging  full -blown 
from  the  head  of  the  office  computer. 

Council  blunders; 
Kinsman  new  editor 


Students'  council  Wednesday 
night  rubber-stamped  the 
Carleton  staff's  election  of 
second-year  undeclared- 
major  student  Phil  Kinsman 
as  editor. 

Their  action,  at  the  request 
of  outgoing  and  grasping-for- 
power  present  editor  Richard 
Labonte,  was  unanimous. 

The  council  ratification  fol- 
lowed last  week's  staff  vot- 
ing, which  saw  a  turnout  of 
72  voters  out  of  109  cl  igibles 
which  chose  Kinsman  from  a 
field  of  four  candidates. 

Each  of  the  other  candidates 
lost. 

Kinsman,  informed  of  his 
victory,  said  "gee." 

"But  don't  quote  me  on  that, " 
he  warned. 

Kinsman  comes  to  the  helm 
of  The  Carleton  after  a  year 
of  writing  Coming  Events  and 
a  short  stint  as  news  edi- 
tor of  the  paper. 

"My  experience  in  dealing 
with  the  wide  range  of  topics 
covered  each  week  in  the  Com- 
ing Events  column  will  stand 
me  now  and  forever  in  good 
stead  when  it  conies  to  deal- 
ing with  the  many  demands 
thrust  upon  me  in  my  posi- 
tion as  captain  of  the  good 
ship  Carleton,"  V"  "=aid. 


"But  dont  quou,  me  on  that. ' ' 

The  editor  of  The  Carleton 
has  been  chosen  in  the  past 
by  a  committee  of  council; 
the  institution  of  a  staff  elec- 
tion this  year  resulted  in  Kins- 
man's selection. 

At  the  same  meeting,  council 
approved  an  honorarium  hike 
for  the  newspaper  editor,  to 
$60  a  week  from  $25. 

"But  dont  quote  me  as  say- 
ing I'm  only  in  it  for  the 
money,"  said  Kinsman. 

"I  never  said  that,"  he  said.  v 

The  new  editor  refused  to 
commit  himself  to  any  recog- 
nizable editorial  policy. 

"They  make  as  much  sense 
as  anything  else,"  he  said, 
when  asked  what  he  thought 
about  editorials. 

"But  you've  got  to  be  para- 
noid, or  else  they'll  get  you," 
he  warned. 

At  last  report,  retiring  ed- 
itor Richard  Labonte  had  not 
reversed  his  stand  on  the 
passing  on  of  the  key  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  tory  build- 
ing washroom,  which  is  lock- 
ed after  mid-night. 

"I'll  get  Kinsman,"  he  said. 

The  new  editor  takes  office 
midnight  March  14. 

Present  plans  are  for  the 
publication  of  one  more  issue 
of  The  Carleton  next  week. 


I.S.A.  PRESENTS 


good-bye  columbus 


Friday,  March  20th 

free  to  members  -  non-members  75<t 
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'Graduate  Front'  quotes  comments 

Senate  investigates 
release  of  letters 
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by  Richard  Labonte 

The  senate  Wednesday  passed 
unanimously  a  motion  calling  for 
an  investigation  into  an  alleged 
breach  of  confidentiality  following 
the  appearance  in  The  Graduate 
Front  of  quotes  from  letters  sub- 
mitted to  the  senate  committee 
on  New  University  Government, 

The  quotes  were  contained  in  an 
article  by  The  Graduate  Front 
editor  Henry  Milner,  who  was 
attacking  the  exclusion  of  students 
from  areas  of  decision  concerning 
their  faculty. 

The  senate  committee  on  NUG, 
then  chaired  by  prof.  Irwin  Gil- 
lespie of  economics,  had  delivered 
a  report  which  recommended  that 
the  senate  be  the  appropriate  body 
to  determine  university-wide 
policy  concerning  participation  of 
student  NUG  reps  in  any  deliber- 
ations involving  the  tenure,  pro- 
motion, and  dismissal  of  faculty 
and  staff  members. 

Two  members  remain 

The  senate  motion  called  for  an 
investigation  by  the  senate  exe- 
cutive committee  into  the  alleged 
breach  of  confidence;  a  second 
motion,  which  passed  narrowly, 
recommended  that  the  NUG  com- 
mittee member  responsible  for 
the  breach  of  confidence  remove 
himself  from  the  senate  committee 
on  NUG. 

The  motion  to  launch  an  investi- 
gation, which  carried  almost  unan- 
imously, was  moved  by  prof.  C«- 
H.  Amberg  of  chemistry,  one  of  the 
two  remaining  members  of  the 
senate  committee  on  NUG  follow- 
ing the  resignation  of  Gillespie 
last  month. 


14  seats 
attract  2 
nominees 


Only  two  students  filed  nomination 
papers  to  contest  the  14  seats  at 
stake  in  elections  to  senate  for 
terms  starting  July  1. 

And  one  of  those  students  has 
already  been  acclaimecL 

The  one  senate  seat  open  for  the 
school  of  architecture  was  filled 
by  second  year  student  Charles 
Ficner,  who  will  join  arts  fac- 
ulty board  secretary  Ian  Wales 
(sociology)  and  council  president 
Brian  Hamilton  on  the  senate. 

The  second  student,  Doug  Norman 
of  political  science,  is  contesting 
the  three  positions  in  division  n 
of  arts  with  four  other  candidates. 

Running  for  thethree  senate  seats 
there  are  political  science  profs 
Jon  Alexander  and  Adam  Bromke, 
Doug  Norman,  economics  prof 
George  Rich,  and  psychology  prof 
R.A.  Wendt. 

The  fourpositions  in  division  I  of 
arts,  and  thethree  seats  in  science, 
were  acclaimed. 

There  are  contests  for  the  St. 
Pat's  seats  and  the  engineering 
seats. 
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Carl  Swuil 

Offensive  words 

Shown  above  are  the  passages 
from  briefs  submitted  to  the 
senate  committee  on  New  Uni- 
versity Government,  which  the 
senate  claims  were  meant  to  be 
confidential  and  which  student 
senator  David  Wolfe  claims 
were  not.  They  appeared  in  an 
article  by  grad  student  Henry 
Milner, on  page  7  of  the  March 
2  issue  of  The  Graduate  Front. 


The  other  committee  member 
is  student  senator  David  Wolfe, 
who  admits  hegave  Graduate  Front 
editor  Milner  access  to  his  senate 
files. 

"I  gave  Milner  my  files  -  he 
asked  me  for  the  files  on  the 
NUG  committee  of  senate,  and 
in  keeping  with  my  policy  since 
I  was  elected  to  senate,  all  my 
files  are  open  to  all  students," 
said  Wolfe. 

Wolfe  said  he  had  agreed  with 
the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee -  at  that  time  Amberg 
and  Gillespie  -  that  the  contents 
of  the  20  letters  submitted  to 
the  committee  would  not  be  re- 
leased with  the  committee  report 
because  they  were  not  necessary 
for  an  understanding  of  the  re- 
port's recommendations,  and  be- 
cause there  was  not  enough  time 
to  contact  each  of  the  20,  seeking 
permission  to  make  the  letters 
public, 

"To  my  mind,  that  decision  rep- 
resented more  Irwin  Gillespie's 
concept  of  Victorian  niceties  than 
it  did  a  committment  to  confiden- 
tiality," said  Wolfe. 

'Consensus  opinion' 

"The  decision  was  never  voted 
on  by  the  committee;  it  was  a 
consensus  opinion,  and  that'sall," 
he  said. 

"I  agreed  at  the  time  the  let- 
ters needn't  be  published  but  not 
for  any  reasons  of  confidence." 

Former  committee  chairman  Gil- 
lespie, in  a  memo  circulated  to 
the  members  of  the  Carleton  com- 
munity who  had  submitted  written 
briefs  to  the  senate  committee 
on  NUG,  points  out  "that  at  no 
time  did  the  committee  authorize 
the  release  of  such  cor- 
respondence." 

In  his  memo,  Gillespie  also  quotes 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the 
editor  of  The  Graduate  Front, 
"The  committee  adopted  thispro- 
cedure  primarily  because  the 
pressure  of  time  suggested  it  would 
have  been  impractical  to  delay  our 
report  until  we  had  received  the 
permission  of  the  20  correspond- 
ents to  release  their  views  along 
with  the  report,"  he  wrote. 

"1  personally  consider  that  all  of 
our  correspondents  merited  the 
decency  of  being  consulted  on  the 
public  release  of  their  views. 
"The  committee  considered  that 
its  report  captured  most  of  the 
relevant  arguments,  and  thus  the 
appending  of  the  individual  views 
would  have  been  redundant,"  wrote 
Gillespie. 


Phone  internal  only      Mark  Fawcett 


The  phone  being  used  by  that  man  at  the  desk  is  not  for  the  use 
of  students. So  when  you  come  in  from  the  cold  and  want  to  call 
a  tow-truck, go  downstairs  and  spend  a  dime.  But  it's  not  an  ad- 
ministration plot  to  keep  students  poor;  the  phone  only  services 
the  university  centres  system,  and  doesn't  go  off-campus. 

Openness  on 
projects  asked 


A  policy  of  openness  and  public 
participation  at  all  levels  of  com- 
mittee discussions  concerning 
building  projects  at  Carleton  has 
been  recommended  by  the  building 
advisory  committee. 
A  proposal  that  all  meetings  hav- 
ing to  do  with  decisions  concern- 
ing buildings  on  campus  -  location, 
decoration,  furnishing  -  be  public- 
ized as  open,  and  that  the  univer- 
sity be  told  what  has  been  done 
at  each  level,  was  put  forward 
by  psychology  prof.  Russel  Wendt 
Wendt 's  proposal  resulted  from 
discussion  on  a  proposal  by  build- 
ing advisory  committee  secretary 
Don  McKuen. 

McKuen  had  recommended  that 
four  document  reference  areas  be 
set  up  to  ensure  student  and  staff 
access  to  files  and  documents,  and 
that  meetings  of  the  user's  sub- 
committees, of  the  building  ad- 
visory committee,  and  of  the  build- 
ing committee  of  the  board  of 
governors  all  be  opentothepublic. 
Only  two  areas 

Opposition  from  dean  of  science 
H.H.J.  Nesbitt  reduced  the  docu- 
ment reference  areas  to  two,  the 
Carleton  and  St.  Pat's  libraries, 
eliminating  the  university  centre 
and  the  information  office. 

Increased  publicity  concerning 
the  time,  place,  and  results  of 
committee  meetings  will  be  the 


main  result  of  implementation  of 
the  proposal,  which  is  aimed  at 
involving  the  university  public. 
A  common  complaint  over  the 
siting  of  the  arts  I  tower  was  that 
there  was  little  publicity  coming 
out  of  the  committee. 
Discontent  among  members  of  the 
faculty  over  the  siting  and  design 
of  the  arts  I  tower  included  com- 
plaints that  there  was  no  way 
for  anyone  with  objections  or  sug- 
gestions to  reach  the  decision 
making  committees. 

Several  discussions 
"There's  an  interest  on  this  cam- 
pus to  get  an  input  into  the  sys- 
tem from  people  not  on  any  user's 
subcommittee  or  other  involved 
committees,"  said  one  member  of 
the  building  advisory  committee. 
"We'll  be  going  on  as  we  have, 
except  that  we'll  be  opening  every- 
thing and  advising  people  of  what 
we  are  doing,"  said  building  ad- 
visory committee  chairman  G.R. 
Love. 

Building  proposals  and  plans  go 
through  several  stages  of  discus- 
sion at  Carleton. 

Preliminary  discussions  begin  in 
the  user's  subcommittee;  pro- 
posals from  there  go  to  the  build- 
ing advisory  committee,  on  to  the 
building  committee  of  the  board 
of  governors,  and  then  to  the  board 
of  governors  itself. 


Benson  wants  scholarship  tax 


KINGSTON  (CP)  •  Federal  fi- 
nance minister  Edgar  Benson  said 
Saturday  (March  7)  that  he  expects 
to  rake  in  an  extra  S5  million 
from  students  under  his  new  tax 
proposals. 

Student  fellowships,  scholar- 
ships, bursaries  and  research 
grants,  tax-exempt  under  current 
legislation,  would  be  taxed  under 
proposals  in  Benson's  white  paper 


on  tax  reform  which  was  tabled 
in  the  Commons  last  fall. 

Benson  was  speaking  at  a  sym- 
posium on  the  tax  paper  held  at 
Queen's  university. 

Benson  justified  the  tax  increases 
by  arguing  that  some  students  who 
get  scholarships,  bursaries  and 
grants  also  have  "substantial" 


outside  income  and  should  pay 
taxes  on  their  total  incomes  "like 
all  Canadians." 

The  finance  minister  also  re- 
jected a  suggestion  that  students 
be  allowed  to  deduct  interest  on 
student-aid  loans.  It  was  too  hard 
to  determine  whether  the  money 
was  really  borrowed  to  finance 
education  or  to  invest  in  the  stock 
market,  he  said. 


W.C.  Fields  and  Marx  Brothers  Film  Festival 


Thursday  March  19  and  Friday  March  20 
in  Theatre  B 


On  Thursday:  DUCK  SOUP  and  THE  BANK  DICK,  from  4-6  pm.  and  7-12  midnight. 
On  Friday:    MY  LITTLE  CHICKADEE  and  MONKEY  BUSINESS,  continuous  showings  from  4-12  midnight. 

Admission  is  $1.00  per  double  feature 
Sponsored  by  fourth  floor  Glengarry 
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And  it  makes 
as  much  sense, 
as  well 


It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 
That's  a  nice  little  toss-uff  phrase  which  has 
made  facing  the  world  an  easier  thing  for  the  staff 
of  The  Carleton  this  year. 

It's  a  pungent  slogan  which  sums  up  the  actions 
of  council,  of  the  senate,  of  university  administrators, 
of  the  NUG  structure  and  the  inept,  poorly  organized 
students  who  keep  pretending  that  they  are  going  to 
do  things. 

Council  was  a  failure  this  year;  it  failed,  before 
Christmas,  to  convince  students  that  "involvement" 
and  "awareness"  could  ever  be  more  than  glib 
phrases  in  an  empty  speech. 

Since  Christmas,  the  new  council,  more  service- 
oriented,  has  ceased  to  have  anything  more  than  an 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  function.  One-third 
of  the  seats  on  council  are  still  vacant;  most  of  the 
ones  filled  were  by  acclamation. 

NUG  was  a  failure  this  year,  both  as  a  structure 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  involved. 

Only  one  student  is  in  the  running  for  seven  seats 
on  the  senate  from  the  faculty  of  arts;  two  weeks 
ago,  NUG  rep  leaders  were  boasting  that  they  were 
going  to  field  a  full  slate  of  candidates. 

Carleton  students  haven't  got  what  it  takes  to 
give  the  present  NUG  structure  some  reason  for 
existing,  never  mind  expanding  it  to  a  parity  situation. 

But  then,  this  year  at  Carleton  has  been  full  of 
unachieved  hopes  and  spectacular  failures. 

You  could  say  that  the  system  won  the  game  this 
year. 

It  makes  as  much  sense  as  anything  else. 

And  this,  by  the  way,  is  the  last  issue  of  Volume 
25  of  The  Carleton;  there  will  be  a  Carleton  next 
week,  but  with  a  new  editor  and  all  his  different 
trappings. 

We  hope  you  have  enjoyed  the  show. 

It's  been  a  pleasure. 


angus 


Angus,  at  the  last, 
puts  Canadianization 
and  council  together 


This  is  my  last  column  for  the 
Carleton.  In  it,  I  want  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  discuss  a  major 
issue  in  all  Canadian  universities 
which  this  column  so  far  has  not 
dealt  with;  second,  to  propose  to 
the  present  student  council  some 
actions  which  it  ought  to  take,  if 
it  is  going  to  accomplish  any- 
thing more  than  a  series  of  suc- 
cessful dances. 

The  Americanization  of  the  uni- 
versity has  been  commented  on  by 
almost  everyone  now.  Professors 
Steele  and  Mathews  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  at 
least,  professors  educated  in 
American  universities  predom- 
inate. 

The  debate  has  produced  a  lot 
more  mud-slinging  than  the  ivory 
tower  has  seen  in  many  vears. 
The  opponents  of  Mathews  and 
Steele  have  seldom  raised  them- 
selves above  near  slanders  and 
pious  platitudes  about  "academic 
excellence".  Unfortunately,  the 
proposals  made  by  the  pro- 
Canadians  do  not  begin  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 
If  you  study  the  work  of  the 
vast  majority  of  North  American 
historians,  political  scientists,  so- 
ciologists, economists,  psychol  - 
ogists,  and  the  like,  you  will  dis- 
cover an  amazing  degree  of  uni- 
formity. 

The  university  has  voluntarily, 
without  in  most  cases  making  a 
conscious  decision,  placed  itself 
in  the  service  of  capitalism  -  and 
in  North  America  that  means,  by 
and  large,  U.S.  capitalism. 

A  quota  on  American  professors 
won't  end  that.  We  won't  autom- 


atically have  utopia  because  our 
professors  are  trained  in  Canadian 
universities.  Because  Canadian 
universities,  which  are  controlled 
by  Canadian  governments  and  Ca- 
nadian corporation  leaders,  are 
just  as  much  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican empire  as  are  Harvard  and 
Michigan.  The  E.P.  Taylors  and 
Pierre  Trudeaus  have  allied  them- 
selves with  the  Rockefellers  and 
Nixons:  and  their  academic  fol- 
lowers have  done  the  same.  Ca- 
nadian professors  are  produced  by 
the  same  system  that  produces 
American  professors. 

A  serious  program  to  encourage 
Canadian  content  in  Canadian  uni- 
versities must  necessarily  involve 
a  serious  drive  to  use  the  uni- 
versity to  expose  what  the  social 
scientists  refuse  to  deal  with: 
the  class  nature  of  Canadian  so- 
ciety, the  semi-colonial  status  of 
Quebec,  and  so  on.  It  would  mean 
making  the  university  a  force  to 
change  Canadian  society,  and  to 
end  Canada's  junior  partner  re- 
lationship with  Big  Brother. 

Quotas  wont  do  that.  The  simple 
and  yet  crucial  first  step  must 
be  to  mobilize  students  and  pro- 
fessors to  fight  for  a  student- 
faculty  run  university,  acting  in 
the  service  of  the  working  people 
of  Canada,  and  against  the  Amer- 
ican empire,  in  Canada  and 
around  the  world. 

Which  brings  me  to  the  second 
part  of  this  column. 

Student  council,  in  the  years  I've 
been  at  Carleton,  has  accomplish- 
ed little.  This  year's  council  looks 
as  unpromising  as  any  we've  had 
yet.  But  on  the  off-chance  that 
I'm  .  wrong,  I'd  like  to  propose 


some  specific  actions  that  coun- 
cil should  take. 

First,  it  should  endorse,  support 
and  help  to  build  the  April  18 
March  on  Ottawa  to  end  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Vietnam  is  the  center 
of  operations  for  the  imperial 
eagle  today  -  and  Canada's  leaders 
are  up  to  their  necks  in  it. 

Secondly,  it  should  immediately 
declare  itself  against  the  contin- 
uing discrimination  against,  and 
repression  of,  women  in  Cana- 
dian society.  When  a  professor 
of  philosophy  can  write  a  letter 
which  in  reference  to  black  people 
would  be  called  racist,  but  which 
in  reference  to  women  is  consider- 
ed amusing,  it  must  be  clear  that 
sexism  is  very  widespread  here. 
Ask  yourself  why  we  have  beauty 
contests.  Why  does  the  Carleton 
carry  revolting  articles  on  women 
who  do  or  do  not  wear  bras? 
Why  are  there  no  women  on  the 
Senate?  Council  should  immediately 
begin  the  research  and  publicity 
needed  to  fight  discrimination  at 
Carleton. 

Finally,  council  should  give  the 
Senate  until  September  1  to  decide 
In  favor  of  parity.  And  it  should 
spend  the  summer  building  support 
in  Ottawa,  among  community  and 
labour  groups,  for  a  serious  fight 
to  change  this  university. 

Council,  unfortunately,  probably 
wont  do  these  things.  They  will 
hold  dances  and  choose  committees 
and  have  meetings.  That's  all 
they've  done  for  years. 

So  its  up  to  you.  Like  the  song 
says,  "Us  poor  folks  haven't  got 
a  chance,  unless  we  organize. 

Take  It  easy  -  but  take  it. 
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Q-year  functions  await 
senate  committee  report 


The  first  report  of  the  ad  hoc 
committee  on  qualifyingyeardeal- 
ing  with  the  problems  facing  stu- 
dents entering  Q-year  this  fall 
has  been  delivered,  but  the  function 
of  Q-year  and  the  examination  of 
long-term  curriculum  questions 
have  not  yet  been  dealt  with. 

The  committee  proposed  to  the 
arts  faculty  board  that  students  in 
arts,  commerce,  or  journalism 
"take  five  courses,  two  of  which 
must  be  chosen  from  english,  math, 
and  a  language  other  than  english." 

Commerce  students  will  take 
math,  and  journalism  students 
must  take  a  language  other  than 
engiish. 

The  committee  alsoproposedthat 
students  be  permitted  to  take  a 
100  level  course  for  a  Q-year 
credit,  and  that  present  Q-year 
courses  consider  increasing  their 
offerings  at  the  Q-year  level. 

A  third  proposal  asked  that  a 
pamphlet  informing  prospective 
Q-year  students  aboutprerequisite 


Encouragement  of  idealism 
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requirements  for  honours  pro- 
grams be  distributed. 

The  proposals  will  be  brought  to 
a  meeting  of  the  arts  faculty  board 
later  this  month. 

The  question  of  the  function  of 
Q-year  is  being  dealt  with  by  the 
committee,  and  a  report  will  be 
issued  soon. 

The  long  term  curriculum  ques- 
tion concerning  Q-year  will  not  be 
dealt  with  until  after  the 
Frumhartz  committee  (senate 
committee  on  undergra  duate 
teaching  and  learning)  delivers 
its  report. 

The  Q-year  committee  was  set 
up  in  response  to  pressure  from 
students  dissatisfied  with  the 
structure  of  Q-year. 

Committee  members  were  chair- 
man D.R.  Griffiths  of  history, 
profs.  Ian  Cameron  of  english, 
George  Rich  of  economics,  and 
Stephen  Richer  of  sociology,  and 
students  Wayne  Rutherford,  Dav- 
id Blaker,  and  Doug  Gildoy. 


Q-year  report  advocates 
radical  reform  of  system 


by  Richard  Labonte 

A  group  of  qualifying  year  students  want  to  implement 
a  Q-year  which  will  be  a  "radical  departure  from  the 
present  system." 

Their  aim  is  to  produce  a  Q-year  offering  "an 
enriched  program  of  study  to  all  those  who  apply 
and  are  selected  through  revised  entrance  require- 
ments," according  to  their  brief. 

The^  Report  on  Reforms  in  Qualifying  Year  will 
be  discussed  at  an  open  meeting  Monday,  March  16 
at  12:30  in  the  upper  loeb  lounge. 

The  recommendations  of  the  report  are  that  Q-year 
offer  an  "enriched"  program,  that  grants  be  made 
available  to  students  demonstrating  economic  need, 

and  that  qualifying  year  be  considered  the  equivalent  educational" experience  m~Quebec*  MtMnltoCEGEP 
of  an  Ontario  grade  13  for  university  entrance  across  system,  political  instability  in  the  province,  and  the 
Canada.  motive  of  getting  away  from  home. 

the  report  examines  what  it  believes  to  be  the  "Having  dispensed  with  the  other  two  purposes  for 
reasons  for  the  creation  of  a  qualifying  year  at  Q-year,  we  feel  that  Q-year  shouM  not  exist  for  the 
Carleton  -  to  help  war  veterans  up-grade  their  sole  purpose  of  an  alternative  to  dissatisfied  Quebec 
education,  to  aid  mature  matriculants  in  getting  students,"  concludes  the  report. 


Quebec  students  in  preparing  themselves  for  entrance 
into  an  Ontario  university  -  and  concludes  that  none 
of  these  reasons  justify  the  present  Q-year  structure. 

"Obviously  Q-year  has  long  since  stopped  serving 
war  veterans  and  we  hope  this  will  not  be  necessary 
in  the  future,"  says  the  report. 

Most  mature  applicants  are  now  sent  directly  into 
first  year  after  a  period  of  councilling  and  an 
aptitude  test;  in  cases  where  some  qualifying  courses 
are  necessary  as  prerequisites,  they  are  taken  in  a 
summer  session. 

The  conditions  which  bring  Quebec  students  to 
Carleton  for  a  qualifying  year,  suggest  the  report, 
are  "one  year  less  to  a  bachelor  of  arts,  a  poor 


back  into  the  educational  system,  and  to  assist 


Heirarchies  plague  university 


The  university  as  a  place  of  learn- 
ing for  its  own  sake  is  one  of 
society's  last  and  most  cherished 
myths. 

Reality  falls  short  of  the  myth 
in  several  fundamental  aspects  of 
the  professor -  student  re- 
lationship. 

Learning,  as  participation  in  find- 
ing and  developing  knowledge, 
rather  than  mere  memorization 
of  given  data,  cannot  function  in  a 
regimented  hierarchical  system. 
However  a  subtly  regimented  hi- 
erarchical system  is  pervasive 
throughout  the  university  and  its 
learning  system. 

Almost  the  total  learning  time  of 
courses  is  spent  in  classrooms. 
(Discussion  groups  and  the  like 
function  as  mere  review  of  lec- 
tures, are  rarely  attended  by  the 
professor  and  rarely  treated  as 
a  significant  part  of  the  course.) 

The  classroom  process  is  so  full 
of  psychological  implications  that 
its  most  obvious  characteristics 
must  be  perceived  in  their  in- 
timidatory  aspects. 

The  classroom  is  usually  a  bare 
ugly  room  with  desks  made  to  be 
uncomfortable  and  arranged  into 
tight  straight  rows  like  an  array 
of  soldiers.  The  fact  that  the  stu- 
dents sit  at  desks  all  facing  the 
professors  just  as  they  have  al- 
ready done  through  thirteen  years 
of  elementary  and  high  school 
(in  kindergarten  they  at  least  had 
the  freedom  to  play  with  blocks 
on  the  floor),  is  the  ugliest  fea- 
ture of  the  university. 

The  professor  stands  literally 
head  and  shoulders  over  his  seated 
students.  "The  key  signal  here  is 
the  lowering  of  the  body  in  re- 
lation to  the  dominant  individual. 
When  threatening,  we  puff  our- 
selves up  to  our  greatest  height, 
making  our  bodies  as  tall  and  as 
large  as  possible.  Submissive  be- 
haviour must  therefore  take  the 
opposite  course  and  bring  the  body 
down  as  far  as  possible."  (The 
Naked  Ape,  Desmond  Morris,  p. 
143). 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  the 
more  relaxed,  more  challenging 
and  questioning  attitude  of  stu- 
dents in  courses  that  use  assembly 
halls  in  which  the  prof  must  stand 
below  the  many  rows  of  seats. 
Even  in  such  cases  however  the 
indoctrinated  inferiority-attitude 
of  students  is  most  evident. 

The  procedure  of  the  prof  giving 
his  prepared  precooked  lecture 
to  the  students,  is  unchanged  from 
the  medieval  university,  apart 
from  such  small  details  as  the 
change  from  latin  into  english. 
(Probably  no  institutions  apart 
from  churches  and  parliaments 
have  remained  as  unchanged  for 
five  centuries  as  the  university. 
If  our  economic  system  had  re- 
mained as  stagnant  as  our  aca- 
demic one,  we  would  still  have  a 
system  of  guilds,  hand  looms  and 
the  like.)  However,  five  centuries 
ago  there  was  the  excuse  that 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

since  books  were  still  mainly  hand- 
printed, the  professor  was  likely 
to  have  the  only  copy  and  there- 
fore presented  a  digest  of  the 
work.  Nowadays  there  is  neither 
reason  nor  excuse  for  the  lecture 
system. 

Noteworthy  is  the  general  recog- 
nition of  the  demeaning  nature  of 
the  lecture  system  (as  in,  "don't 
lecture  me,  mom"),  and  the  schiz- 
ophrenic acceptance  of  the  method 
at  university.  It  is  odd  that  we 
pay  strangers  to  literally  talk  down 
at  us,  when  we  would  resent  free 
lectures  on  Puritan  dogma  from 
our  parents. 

Few  students  perceive  the  irony 
of  the  "modern"  political  philo- 
sophy prof  lecturing  his  students 
on  professor  Socrates'  brilliant 
dialogues  with  his  students,  which 
developed  both  his  own  philosophy 
and  the  minds  of  his  students  such 
as  Plato.  It  is  salient  to  speculate 
whether  Socrates  would  have  made 
philosophical  advances  had  he  been 
a  more  classroom-oriented  Soph- 
ist ("professional  philosophers  . 
.  .  who  taught  rhetoric,  the  art 
of  persuasion,  to  those  able  to 
pay  their  rather  high  fees,  chiefly 
wealthy  young  men  eager  for  po- 
litical success  through  skill  in 
argument"  -  Random  House  En- 
cyclopedia); and  it  is  also  note- 
worthy that  professorial  minds 
comparable  to  Socrates'  have 
emerged  from  the  classroom  dic- 
tating system. 

There  are  many  subsidiary,  often 
subconscious  methods  by  which 
professors  reinforce  their  psycho- 
logical appearance  of  superiority 
remotely  above  the  student.  Segre- 
gation in  eating  and  working  quar- 
ters is  one  such  method.  Like  the 
whites-only  orofficers-onlydining 
halls,  faculty-only  dining  rooms 
help  perpetuate  the  fiction  that 
humans  of  different  social  status 
possess  different  physical  char- 
acteristics in  eating  and  the  like. 

In  addition  most  profs  segregate 
their  time  alloted  to  students;  a 
student  who  wants  to  discuss  some- 
thing with  his  prof  usually  must 
make  an  appointment  to  see  him 
during  one  of  the  few  hours  per 
week  when  the  prof  is  "free" 
to  talk  to  students  in  his  closed 
office. 

The  superiority  fiction  is  even 
sustained  by  difference  in  dress. 
Professors  almost  always  wear 
business  suits,  the  discomfort  of 
which  is  more  than  compensated 
for  by  the  aura  of  adult  authority 
which  this  nineteenth-century  cos- 
tume carries  in  industrial  society. 
A  student  who  wore  such  dress 
would  be  thought  pretentious  by  his 
fellows,  much  as  a  factory  worker 
would  be  distained  if  he  dressed 
like  a  manager  or  executive. 

The  situation  in  dress  differen- 
tiation and  segregation  of  eating 
and  working  quarters  is  similar 


to  that  between  privates  and  of- 
ficers. Indeed  any  university 
classroom  is  almost  identical  to 
a  military  academy  class,  where 
the  professor  is  reinforced  by  a 
legal,  potentially  punitive  position 
of  superior  status. 

Hence  the  university,  far  from  a 
learning  system,  becomes  more 
like  a  school  for  secretaries  and 
filing  clerks.  What  the  student 
actually  learns  is  how  to  take 
dictation  from  the  prof.  Many  profs 
reserve  student  questions  until  the 
end  of  class-time,  as  a  matter  of 
secondary  importance  to  data  dic- 
tation. Professors,  having  by  def- 
inition served  as  obedient  students, 
dictate  data  paraphrased  from  li- 
brary books. 

In  turn,  the  student  essay  is  de- 
signed as  training  in  information 
retrieval,  ratherthanoriginalcon- 
ceptualization  and  analysis.  Suc- 
cess in  essays  dependson  the  abil- 
ity to  find  the  right  library  books 
and  copy  the  relevant  informa- 
tion. Selected  information  from 
several  books  is  then  manipu- 
lated and  paraphrased  until  it  bears 
no  formal  resemblance  toplagiar- 
ism  and  has  instead  been  process- 
ed to  appear  as  original  work. 
Group  efforts,  which  would  often 
result  in  dialogue  or  multilogue 
of  ideas  and  a  resulting  essay  in 
which  only  concepts  capable  of 
withstanding  challenges  from  many 
alternative  points  of  view  would 
emerge,  are  mainly  prohibited. 
Instead,  though  all  students  may 
well  use  the  same  data  sources 
for  their  essays,  success  is  de- 
pendant on  each  individual's  skill 
in  data  manipulation  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  originality.  In 
the  currency  of  academe,  origin- 
ality has  precious  little  value; 
only  regurgitation  of  lecture  notes 
and  other  data  makes  sense. 
The  graduate,  however,  is  not 
without  benefits  from  his  uni- 
versity experience.  His  degree 
is  proof  that  he  can  patiently  take 
and  absorb  dictation,  file  and 
cross-file  data  into  a  polished 
summary,  and  is  fluent  hi  the 
given  jargon  of  his  field  (like  the 
graduates  of  the  Greek  Sophists). 
Moreover  he  can  accept  author- 
ity over  a  lengthy  time  period 
and  complete  work  he  is  ordered 
to  do  (assigned)  by  his  superiors. 

Despite  the  easy  discernment  of 
problems,  solutions  are  hard  to 
find.  For  the  university  is  only 
one  subsystem  of  a  mass  societal 
neurosis,  in  which  parents  rely 
on  violence  masquerading  as  love 
and  schools  repress  natural  learn- 
ing impulses  to  comply  with  mem- 
orization drills  and  authority 
games,  which  are  a  result  of 
the  teachers'  own  fear  of  their 
students. 

Perhaps  before  the  year  2000 
we  will  yet  catapult  the  world 
out  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
disbar  fictitious  status  hierar- 
chies from  the  university. 


The  report  also  points  out  the  probability  that  the 
Ontario  government,  "when  it  notices  it  is  sub- 
sidizing a  rising  number  of  Quebec  students  in  Q- 
year,  will  cut  off  its  grants  to  Carleton  to  cover 
them. 

"The  necessity  of  establishing  a  new  purpose  for 
Q-year's  existence  is  urged  by  the  fact  that  the 
Ontario  government  may  not  go  on  forever  financing 
Quebec  students  for  no  apparent  reason,"  warns 
the  report. 

But  according  to  a  survey  of  Q-year  conducted  before 
Christmas  by  the  student  committee  for  reforms  in 
qualifying  year,  only  half  of  the  Q-year  enrolment  is 
made  up  of  people  for  whom  the  year  is  meant  to 
exist. 

"The  remainder  are  high- school -weary,  home- 
harried  Ontario  students." 

According  to  the  committee'spre-Christmas  survey, 
three-quarters  of  the  Q-year  students  come  from 
families  with  incomes  over  $10,000,  compared  to  an 
Ontario  average  of  28  per  cent  for  that  income 
bracket;  and  half  the  Q-year  students  from  Ontario 
come  from  families  with  incomes  over  $15,000 
compared  with  the  1967  Ontario  average  of  under  eight 
per  cent. 

The  situation  is  less  clear,  but  just  as  conclusive, 
with  respect  to  Carleton  students. 

The  Quebec  CEGEP  have  free  tuition,  but,  the 
report  suggests,  two  years  living  away  from  home 
and  attending  a  CEGEP  is  approximately  the  cost 
of  one  year's  tuition  and  living  expenses  at  Carleton. 

"The  class  bias  is  definitely  encouraged  for  resident 
Montreal  students,  the  majority,  because  coming 
to  Carleton  has  added  living  costs"  in  that  Quebec's 
only  English- language  CEGEP,  Dawson  College,  is 
in  Montreal. 

In  this  case,  says  the  report,  Q-year  is  serving 
as  an  alternative  to  grade  13,  and  as  with  Quebec 
students,  is  not  offering  equal  access  to  all  qualified 
students. 

"Why  does  the  Ontario  government  finance  a  Q-year 
program  over  and  above  the  cost  of  educating  the 
same  students  in  high  school? 

"Most  likely  their  policy  is  just  a  matter  of  neglect 
to  review  the  situation." 

The  report  also  attacks  the  present  Q-year  structure 
for  its  discrimination  against  low-income  students. 

The  report  also  condemns  financial  assistance  to 
Q-year  students  as  inadequate. 

"We  conclude  that  the  present  financial  assistance 
does  not  off-set  significantly  the  pronounced  class 
bias  in  access  to  Q-year.  Moreover  we  feel  that  the 
Ontario  government,  if  it  feels  Q-year  to  be  a  worth- 
while program,  should  stick  by  its  policy  of  equal 
access  to  higher  education.  In  Q-year's  case  this 
would  mean  grants  to  cover  both  living  and  tuition 
costs  to  needy  students. 

"Getting  such  support  from  the  government  will 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  proposed  Q-year  which 
would  set  it  apart  as  a  unique  and  valuable 
experiment." 

But  the  seven  students  on  the  student  committee 
for  reforms  in  qualifying  year  view  their  recom- 
mendations as  empty  and  without  substance. 

Their  report  only  shows  a  need  for  a  new  con- 
cept in  Q-year;  it  does  not  offer  a  solution. 

"It  is  with  the  task  of  developing  content  to  the 
word  'enriched'  that  we  torn  to  students  for  help. 
Our  hope  is  to  develop  and  implement  a  year  which 
will  be  a  radical  departure  from  the  present  system. 

"We  would  like  to  experiment  with  an  educational 
experience  aimed  at  the  'total  personality'  of  the 
student 

"We  hope  to  encourage  idealism  In  the  student, 
enhance  his  self-image,  and  encourage  an  intellectual 
development  focussed  on  developing  judgments,"  say 
the  committee  members  in  their  report 

The  committee  also  proposes  student-prof  in  each 
discipline  to  "dream  up  rich  possibilities  for  their 
subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  proposed  year." 

Committee  members  are  Doug  Gilday,  AnnMcCourt, 
Bruce  Winer,  Ann  Makow,  Mark  Clennet,  Laurie 
Mac  Donald,  and  Mark  Goldblatt. 
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Magic  McGrath,  and  other  Christians, 
Mao-ers  and  towers.  Regulations,  late 
results,  faculty,  parking  tickets, 


Registrar  explains 
late  exam  results 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Following  are  excerpts  from  a 
letter  received  by  me  from  the 
registrar,  Mr.  J.I.  Jackson,  on 
February  27,  1970. 

He  was  replying  to  my  criticism 
of  the  slow  and  incomplete  re- 
porting of  fourth  year  civil  engi- 
neering results  which  were  re- 
ceived by  our  class  on  or  about 
January  23,  1970  with  the  results 
of  two  courses  not  included  at 
that  time,  and  as  of  March  9, 
1970  still  not  officially  received 
from  the  registrar's  office  by  our 
class. 

"In  the  memorandum  sent  to  in- 
structors prior  to  the  Christmas 
examination  period,  we  requested 
all  marks  to  be  in  this  office 
by  January  6th.  We  set  this  dead- 
line because  despite  the  opinions 
you  appear  to  have  formed,  we 
are  anxious  to  get  out  marks  to 
people  whose  second  term  regis- 
tration may  depend  on  first  term 
results,  or  may  have  to  prepare 
for  supplementals. 

"Because  of  the  number  of 
courses  which  had  not  reported 
marks  by  January  6th,  we  did  in 
fact  delay  sending  marks  to  the 
computing  centre  until  January 
9th. 


"The  mark  statements  that  were 
mailed  were  as  you  state  dated 
January  9.  They  were  produced 
in  the  Computing  Centre  over  the 
weekend  of  January  10,  arrived 
back  in  our  office  on  January  13, 
and  were  immediately  sent  to  the 
mail  room.  Unfortunately  the  mail 
room  did  not  tell  us  until  January 
19  they  had  no  envelopes,  and 
although  we  provided  envelopes 
immediately  the  mailing  itself  was 
spread  over  several  days." 
"To  return  to  the  matter  of  the 
Christmas  examinations,  you  may 
well  ask  why  we  did  not  schedule 
a  second  later  mailing.  I  know 
you  are  interested  in  the  spec- 
ific matter  of  getting  marks  on 
time,  and  not  in  generalizations 
about  administrative  problems. 
"But  bear  with  me. 
"One  of  the  biggest  difficulties  we 
have  had  in  this  office  for  years 
is  the  late  arrival  of  marks. 
"I  am  unwilling  to  set  later 
deadlines   because   students  de- 
serve good  service  and  because 
there  have  in  fact  been  no  ob- 
jections from   instructors  about 
deadlines.  But  even  in  my  fifteen 
months    here,   deadlines  have 
passed  with  over  a  hundred  courses 
unheard  from. 
"The  traditional  practice  in  this 
office  has  been  to  have  a  con- 
secutive series  of  computer  runs 
and  mailings  to  process  late  marks 
as  they  arrive.  I  have  stopped 
this  because  I  believe  it  simply 
accommodates  tardiness  be- 


Wolfe  refutes  breach  of  confidence  charge 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  prof.  Couse,  clerk  of  senate. 

An  Open  Letter  to  Senate, 

At  its  meeting  of  March  11,  the  Senate  passed  a  rather  telling 
motion.  It  voted  to  have  the  Senate  Executive  Committee  investigate 
the  alleged  breach  of  confidence  of  a  member  of  the  Senate  N.li.G. 
Committee  in  revealing  letters  that  were  supposedly  confidential 
concerning  student  participation  in  hiring,  promotion  and  tenure. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  no  students  on  the  Senate  Executive 
Committee  -  a  significant  fact  in  itself. 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  one,  either  in  the  Senate  or  on  the  Senate 
N0U.G.  Committee,  has  had  the  guts  to  say  so,  I  am  obviously  the 
person  in  question.  It  is  unfortunate  that  you  couldn't  even  have 
been  open  enough  in  this  matter  to  confront  me  on  it  to  my  face. 

To  save  the  Executive  a  lot  of  trouble,  the  answer  is  quite  simple. 
The  alleged  breach  of  confidentiality  does  not  exist, 

Henry  Milner,  editor  of  the  Graduate  Front  asked  for  my  file  on 
the  N.U.G.  Committee  to  use  for  an  article  he  was  writing.  I  gave 
him  the  file  without  any  hesitation.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
practice  that  I  have  followed  since  I  was  elected  to  Senate  of 
making  all  knowledge  and  information  to  which  I  have  had  access 
available  to  students. 

The  allegedly  confidential  letters  were  in  the  file  I  gave  him.  As 
far  as  they  themselves  go,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Committee  that 
they  weren't  to  be  included  in  the  Committee's  report  on  hiring, 
promotion  and  dismissal  because  there  wasn't  sufficient  time  avail- 
able to  get  permission  from  all  the  correspondents  involved  to 
publish  them. 

This  decision  at  no  time  represented  a  strict  agreement  of  con- 
fidentiality but  rather  appeared  to  be  more  a  matter  of  dealing 
with  the  political  niceties  involved.  When  the  letters  were  origin- 
ally requested  publicly,  there  was  no  inclusion  of  any  remarks 
concerning  confidentiality. 

The  fact  that  the  faculty  members  of  this  university  reacted 
in  such  an  uptight  manner  to  this  case  is  rather  revealing.  The 
two-faced  semi-liberal  facade  of  this  university  has  gone  full 
turn  on  the  wheel. 

Everyone  is  really  a  liberal  at  heart  and  of  course  they  all  have 
the  students'  best  interests  at  heart.  But  when  someone  actually 
has  the  guts  to  put  in  print  what  some  of  the  faculty  around  here 
really  feel  about  the  ability  of  studentsto participate  in  the  decisions 
that  affect  them  as  the  Graduate  Front  did,  then  they  really  blow 
their  cool. 

Isn't  anyone  supposed  to  know  that  the  facultv  around  here  really 
care  about  their  professionalism  and  the  security  of  their  own 
careers  before  anything  else,  especially  their  students?  What  has 
happened  to  your  Senate  openness  now  when  the  squeeze  comes. 

Openness  of  Senate  means  more  than  open  meetings.  It  means* 
exposing  the  opinions  of  the  decision  makers  to  the  light  of  day 
It  means  getting  the  decisions  out  from  behind  the  closed  doors. 
It  also  means  letting  the  people  who  are  being  affected  by  the 
decisions  make  them  for  themselves. 

It  is  a  pity  that  your  definitions  of  openness  and  mine  are  some- 
what different.  It  rather  inhibits  our  ability  to  work  together  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  experience  of  the  past  year  in  the  Senate. 

As  far  as  your  brand  of  openness  and  confidentiality  and  the 
entire  manner  in  which  this  Senate  operates,  you  can  keep  them. 
It  is  nothing  that  I  want  to  be  party  to.  I  can  only  hope  that  the 
students  of  this  university  will  begin  to  understand  how  things 
around  here  really  function  and  begin  to  press  for  complete  im- 
plementation of  the  recommendations  of  the  Students'  Council 
N.u.G.  Study  Committee  Report  on  Parity. 

I  have  no  further  desire  to  be  a  rubber  stamp  for  anything  and 
I  hope  that  neither  do  thev!!! 


David  Wolfe. 


sides  making  demands  on  my  own 
staff  and  the  computing  centre 
which  becomes  increasingly  heavy, 
unmanageable,  and  inviting  of  er- 
ror as  the  university  grows. 

"To  get  at  the  main  problem, 
which  is  late  reporting  of  marks, 
I  must  take  a  firm  position  that 
the  office  sets  a  deadline  and 
mails  marks  received  by  that  dead- 
line. Some  Christmas  marks,  not 
in  engineering,  have  not  come  in 
yet.  I  believe  it  is  only  when 
people  realize  what  the  deadline 
means  that  we  will  overcome  the 
frustration  and  inconvenience  that 
so  many  students  now  experience 
several  times  a  year." 
I  would  hope  that  the  above  state- 
ment from  the  registrar  would  help 
clear  up  any  questions  regarding 
late  arrival  of  marks  to  the  stu- 
dents, and  my  only  further  com- 
ment would  be  to  advise  anyone 
not  receiving  their  Christmas 
marks  by  this  time  to  contact 
the  registrar's  office  and  make 
certain  that  their  marks  have  in 
fact  been  received  and  recorded. 

We  can  qnly  hope  that  service 
in  the  future  will  be  much  im- 
proved. 

Brian  R,  Baker, 
Civil  Eng.  -  70 

Puzzling  regulations 
on  library  borrowing 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Given  the  limited  size  of  the 
Ca  rl  eton  1  i  bra  ry*  s  col  1  ec t ion ,  I 
am  rather  puzzled  by  certain  reg- 
ulations; namely, 

1.  the  special  privileges  of  pro- 
fessors in  regard  to  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  can  borrow 
books. 

2.  the  lending  out  of  periodicals 

3.  the  fact  that  graduate  students 
can  borrow  books  from  a  month 
(the  two  week  extension  is  auto- 
matic) 

40  the  right  to  take  out  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  books  simul- 
taneously 

Why  are  these  conditions  per- 
mitted to  exist? 

Their  curtailment,  if  implement- 
ed, would,  I  feel,  increase  the 
accessibility  to  books  and  period- 
icals. 

Furthermore,  it  would  require  a 
minimal  outlay  of  resources  on  the 
part  of  the  library  to  alter  this 
unjust  situation  which  pres- 
ently prevails. 

Israel  Shames 

Student  impoverished 
by  city  constabulary 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Murder  at  McOdrum: 
Or- 

How  the  Ottawa  City  police  de- 
partment makes  a  killing  by  is- 
suing parking  tickets  which  stu- 
dents at  Carleton  cannot  pay  and 
resent  paying. 

Scott  Ross 
Science  I 

Judge  not  lest  ye  be 
judged  Dion  McGrath 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Dion  McGrath  is  a  master  of 
the  non-essential  trivia  school  of 
film  reviewing.  His  reviews  are 
fascinating  in  that  they  provide 
a  penetrating  look  at  the  past 
history  of  film  direction  and  cine- 
matic techniques;  but  he  is  so 
caught  up  with  the  past  of  film 
that  he  is  incapable  of  under- 
standing the  present.  His  con- 
sciousness does  not  extend  much 
past  the  mid-thirties. 

A  case  in  point  is  his  review 
last  week  of  The  Magic  Christian. 

But  a  man's  opinion  must  be  his 
own,  and  Dion  will  learn  to  live 
with  his  lack  of  judgment. 

What  we  protest  is  Dion's  al- 
legation that  a  lack  of  taste  is 
prevalent  in  The  Carleton  Office. 


Just  as  Dion  must  live  with  his 
own  lack  of  perception,  we  would 
like  to  have  our  opinions  re- 
spected and  held  dear. 

We  condemn  Dion  for  his  con- 
demnation of  the  level  of  critical 
acumen  in  this  office. 

The  Magic  Christian  was  a  good 
film.  Some  might  even  say,  great. 

Hiss,  Dion  McGrath.  Hiss  and 
boo. 

Rowan  Shirkie 
Robert  Schwarzmann 
Gary  Kaiser 
Phil  Kinsman 
Richard  Labonte 
Colin  MacKenzie 
Brian  Chadderton 
Elizabeth  Robinson 
Mark  Fawcett 
Murray  Long 
Craig  Layng 
Ken  Fraser 

A  loud  hosannah  to 
D.  McGrath's  review 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Dion  McGrath's  review  of  The 

Magic  Christian  (March  6),  was 

one  of  the  better  reviews  I've 
read  in  this  year's  paper. 

My  compliments. 

Gerry  Neary, 

Roaring  flatulation  to 
Neary's  letter 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Gerry  Neary's  letter  on  Dion 
McGrath's  review  is  one  of  the 
poorest  I've  seen  in  this  year's 
paper. 

My  condolences. 

Mark  Fawcett 

Stevenson  used  half- 
truths,  exaggerations 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Four  weeks  ago  (Friday,  6  Feb- 
ruary) I  attended  what  was  ad- 
vertised as  an  I n  t e  r  n a  t  io  nal 
Relations  Forum.  The  talk  was 
given  by  Prof.  G.  Stevenson  of 
the  Political  Science  Department 
and  was  entitled  The  Americani- 
zation of  Canadian  Foreign  Pol- 
icy. The  talk  was  worthy  of  a 
meeting  held  by  the  Maoist  group 
on  campus  but  I  never  expected 
such  drivel  from  one  of  our 
'learned'  professors. 

When  I  attend  a  lecture  given 
by  a  political  scientist  I  expect 
an  analysis  of  facts  from  which 
a  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  I  do 
not  expect  it  to  be  totally  unbi- 
ased, it  would  be  terribly  dull, 
but  I  expect  a  minimum  of  ob- 
jectivity. While  the  speaker  is 
entitled  to  a  viewpoint  it  is  ex- 
pected that  he  will  support  it  on 
the  basis  of  rational  analysis. 
Prof.  Stevenson's  talk  was  strictly 
devoid  of  any  academic  analysis. 
It  was  a  strictly  emotional  anti- 
American  tirade.  Where  it  suited 
him  he  stretched  the  truth  (e.g. 
Canada  in  order  to  recognize  Red 
China  insists  that  the  latter  sign 
a  paper  denying  any  claims  to 
Formosa);  where  it  supported  his 
point  of  view  he  took  insignificant 
events  and  blew  them  up  into 
ominous  steps  in  The  Americani- 
zation of  Canada  (our  forces  are 
now  wearing  green  uniforms  in 
order  to  look  like  American  forc- 
es -  it  takes  a  lot  of  imagination 
to  come  up  with  that  one)  and, 
generally  gave  an  emotional  anti- 
American  overtone  to  any  event 
in  the  daily  life  of  Canadians. 

I'm  not  opposed  to  the  point  of 
view  he  holds,  on  the  contrary.  I 
too,  for  example,  deplore  the  ac- 
tions of  our  Immigration  depart- 
ment in  regards  to  deserters.  But 
if  his  conclusion  is  valid  it  will 
stand  on  its  own  strength,  it  will 
be  supported  by  facts  and  there 
will  be  no  need  for  half-truths 
and  exaggeration.  As  it  is,  Prof. 
Stevenson  let  his  viewpoint  com- 
pletely obliterate  any  objectivity. 


If  we  advertise  an  academic  lec- 
ture let's  make  sure  it  is  at  a 
level  that  does  not  insult  the  in- 
telligence of  the  audience.  When 
an  ideological  harangue  is  sched- 
uled let's  advertise  it  as  such 
so  that  those  who  prefer  to  might 
stay  away. 

P.  G.  Page 
Arts  HI 

24  Storey  arts  tower 
is  a  bad  scene,  baby 


Editor,  The  Carleton: 

Administration  is  about  to  do  it 
again!  Totally  ignoring  the  situ- 
ation aesthetics,  they  seem  de- 
termined in  the  erection  of  the 
24  storey  Arts  penis. 

The  quad,  never  super  beautiful 
with  that  biological  mutation  at 
one  end,  is  about  to  suffer  a 
claustrophobic  death  trip. 

Make  the  educational  system 
beautiful. 

Substitute  the  rolling  hills  and 
trees  for  straight  concrete 
realities. 

True  enough,  the  view  from  the 
top  will  be  beauty,  but  why  in  our 
increasingly  alienated  society, 
must  be  always  be  on  the  inside 
looking  out? 

Build  more  tunnels,  and  more 
ivory  towers. 

And  wonder  about  the  increasing 
apathy  of  an  already  apathetic 
student  populace  -  it  stems  from 
the  administration's  inability  (or 
is  it  lack  of  concern?)  to  deal  in 
terms  of  anything  but  the  economic 
flow  system  of  a  degree  factory. 

Carleton  a  grow-grow! 

Carleton  a  bigger-better? 

Give  us  windows  to  look  through 
to  windows  to  apathetic  eyes  look- 
ing back;  smooth  over  the  earth 
with  concrete. 

So  much  for  the  quad,  so  much 
for  the  woods  by  the  loeb  building. 

Let's  build,  what  we,  the  ego 
tripping  protectors  of  the  uni- 
versity, want. 

After  all  we  know  what's  best. 

Shove  the  arts  tower  up  every-: 
one's  collective  ass. 

Love  and  peace. 

David   M.   Priebe   B.A.  '69 
Ron  Farmer  B.A.  '68 
Calle  Barcelona,  18 
Ibize,  Ibize 
Baleareo,  Espana 

Parson  unfair  in 
criticizing  letter 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Mr.  D.  Parson's  vicious  attack 
on  athletic  department  employees 
is  improper. Forthepasttwo years 
I  have  been  chairman  of  the  ath- 
letic board  and  earlier  sat  as  a 
member  of  the  board  for  one 
year. 

During  those  three  years  the 
athletic  board  heard  no  criticism 
of  the  performance  or  attitude  of 
athletic  department  employees. 
During  each  of  those  three  years, 
five  members  of  the  board  were 
students. 

It  is  of  course  possible  that  some 
employees  on  some  occasions  have 
not  performed  perfectly. 

Few  of  us  are  perfect. 

Some  four  hundred  people  using 
the  gym  every  day  are  being  serv- 
ed by  these  employees.  Incidents 
might  well  occur. 

However  it  is  unfair  to  casti- 
gate these  employees  in  public 
without  informing  the  director  of 
athletic  and  recreation  or  student 
members  of  the  athletic  board  of 
the  problems.  If  this  approach  was 
not  effective,  then  a  public  pro- 
test such  as  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor may  be  justified. 

Mr.  Parson  does  not  understand 
or  appreciate  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  employees  he  has 
attacked.  In  short,  his  letter  dem- 
onstrates his  immaturity. 

J.  Goldak, 
Chairman, 
Athletic  Board. 
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letters 


A  solitary  letter  about  a 
singular  problem 


At  the  controls 


Pat  Flain 


Radio  Carleton  broadcaster  Bruce  Cameron  gleefully  Hexes  his  fingers  over  the  console  keys  as  he 
anticipates  polluting  the  minds  of  more  tunnel  inhabitants. 

Radio  Carleton- look  for  change 


by  Roland  Orlie 

rhere  are  changes  being  made  at 
Radio  Caiieton. 

By  next  year  you  won't  recog- 
nize it. 

The  FM  licence  Radio  Carleton 
is  trying  to  get  will  mean  you 
will  be  able  to  hear  Radio  Carle- 
ton when  you're  lying  in  bed  at 
night. 

These  new  possibilities  present 
a  new  challenge  to  programming. 

A  university  radio  station  can 
and  must  do  more  than  pipe  non- 
stop rock  music  for  the  tunnel 
inhabitants. 

We  can  do  more  than  entertain 
-  we  can  inform  and  stimulate 
interest. 

We  can  provide  a  channel  of 
communication  for  the  student  and 
the  departments. 

Non-commercial  radio  stations 
such  as  BBC  in  England  and  other 
European  'voices'  have  the  time 
and  the  flexibility  to  offer  variety 
in  programming. 

Since  we  don't  have  the  budget 
of  the  BBC,  there  are  limits. 
But  here's  what  Radio  Carleton 
could  do: 


It  could  have  a  variety  of  music, 
from  all  the  masters  of  classical 
music  to   underground  records. 

It  could  offer  good  news  serv- 
ice, giving  complete  information  of 
campus  activities  and  some  items 
of  national  and  international  in- 
terest. 

It  could  give  everybody  a  chance 
to  express  their  viewpoints  and 
could  offer  editorial  series. 

Think  about  the  resources  wehave 
to  work  with 

We  could  have  plays  similar  to 
CBC's  'theatre  10:30'.  Our  eng- 
lish  department  could  give  advise 
and  guide  criticism. 

Everyone  would  have  a  platform  - 
from  the  *ma<f  scientist  to  the 
radical  artsman. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have 
public  lectures  aired,  and  also  to 
witness  developments  in  the  vari- 
ous faculties  and  departments. 

For  example,  when  the  design  for 
the  Arts  I  tower  was  considered 
the  student  body  should  have  been 
informed. 

We  should  be  told  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  considering  for  our 
campus  in  the  years  to  come,  so 
we  are  not  struck  by  surprise 
again 


Journalism  could  also  provide 
their  expertise  of  the  medium. 

The  new  FM  licence  could  mean 
Radio  Carleton  would  be  broad- 
casting to  the  Ottawa  area.  We 
will  be  part  of  the  larger  com- 
munity-to  tell  people  "on  the  out- 
side*' what's  going  on  in  this 
remote  corner  of  the  city. 

In  the  past  year  Radio  Carleton 
has  been  trying  to  improve  its 
programming. 

Despite  lack  of  equipment  and 
of  active  support,  we  finally  got 
on  our  feet  and  we  begin  to  broad- 
cast for  the  first  time. 

The  students*  council  spendspart 
of  your  $17.50  for  Radio  Carle- 
ton. 

How  do  you  feel  about  how  your 
money  is  spent? 

Are  you  getting  the  service  you 
should  be,  or  could  Radio  Carle- 
ton be  better? 

Please  let  the  students'  council 
know  howyoufeel  about  the  changes 
Tve  suggested.  They  are  in  tunnel 
office  T-2,  a  two-minute  detour 
from  Honest  John's. 

Let  them  know  what  you  want. 
It's  your  money. 

Changes  won't  happen  by  them- 
selves. 


Neary  comment  witty, 
u n informative,  wrong 

Editor,  The  Carleton: 
Mr.  Neary's  editorial  comment 
on  the  university  centre  was  up  to 
his  usual  standard.  It  was  witty, 
lively,  entertaining  and  generally 
non-informative  and  incorrect. 
Mr.  Neary  has  an  admirable  way 
of  taking  facts  out  of  context  or 
not  bothering  to  collect  all  the 
pertinent  data. 

To  set  the  facts  straight,  the 
official  opening  will  be  at  noon 
on  Friday  in  late  September.  The 
opening  will  be  free  to  all  and 
afterwards  there  will  be  tours 
of  the  building,  and  a  reception. 
All  the  activities  of  the  3-day 
weekend  save  for  the  banquet  and 
dance  Friday  evening  will  be  stu- 
dent-oriented and  student-priced. 
The  evening  black  tie  dinner  and 
dance  (dinner  optional)  is  merely 
one  facet  of  the  university  centre. 
The  purpose  of  the  weekend  will 
be  to  show  all  areas  of  the  centre 
from  casual  lounging  to  formal 
gala  affairs.  The  price  of  the  din- 
ner and  dance,  which  will  appeal 
to  the  whole  university  community, 
has  not  as  yet  been  set  but  will 
be  done  so  with  the  student  in 
mind.  The  formality  of  the  event 
is  in  conjunction  with  the  guest 
speaker.  There  will  be  other  ac- 
tivities planned  for  the  same 
evening,  i.e.  pub  nite  or  coffee 
house. 

In  reply  to  the  recent  Neary- 
Wolfe  debate  on  Radio  Carleton, 
the  centre  will  be  run  by  stu- 
dents for  students.  The  motion  of 
council  which  David  Wolfe  men- 
tioned re  administration  control 
has  since  been  overruled.  As  for 
Mr.  Neary,  the  information  re  the 
centre  is  available  and  all  it  takes 
is  the  asking. 

The  logical  extension  of  Mr, 
Neary's  incoherence  leading  to 
formal  dress  at  all  times  is  ludi- 
crous as  is  his  assumption  of 
admission  fee.  Any  control  placed 
on  the  centre  will  be  done  by 


students  as  a  preventive  measure 
against  a  garbage  dump  like  the 
Loeb  Lounge  or  the  unappealing 
sterility  on  the  Union  bldg.  at 
McGill. 

Mr.  Neary's  attack  has  been 
timely  and  welcomed.  It  is  time 
that  more  students  become  in- 
volved in  what  will  be  the  life 
of  the  student  community.  Keep 
up  the  good  work,  Mr.  Neary. 

Trish  Stovel 

(Chairman,  University  Centre 
Public  Relations  Committee) 

Bruce  Joyce 
(University  Centre 
Management  Committee 
member) 


P.S.  Any  questions,  comments, 
suggestions,  or  criticisms  regard- 
ing the  University  Centre  are  wel- 
comed and  can  be  directed  to  any 
member  of  the  university  centre 
management  committee  through 
Rick  Mortimer  (executive  direct- 
or) at  231-3831  or  John  Saykali 
(assistant  executive  director)  at 
231-4380.  And  remember,  keep 
those  cards  and  letters  coming  in 
for  a  name  for  the  variety  store 
in  the  centre. 


Contest  for 
store  name 

The  unicentre  variety  store 
needs  a  name. 

And  Carleton  students  are  be- 
ing asked  to  supply  one. 

Any  student  with  an  idea  of 
what  he  would  like  to  see  the 
variety  store  called  can  drop 
off  his  suggestion  in  council 
office  T-2,  with  his  name  and 
address. 

The  winner  will  receive  a  gift 
certificate  for  the  unicentre 
store  when  it  opens  in 
September, 


Carleton 


Students 


THE  CAMPUS  LIFE  PLAN  IS: 


—  available  to  post-secondary  students  only 

—  guarantees  your  future  financial  security 

—  endorsed  by  the  MuJents'  Council 

—  gives  you  the  right  to  600%  more  Life  Insurance 
in  the  future  without  proof  of  insurabl  il  ity 


Your  representatives  at  Carleton  University  are: 
Fred  Ruddick 


LeRoy  Smith 


1970  GRADUATES 


232-9485  232-9485 

LAST  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ENROL  -  LOWEST  RATES  AVAILABLE  ANYWHERE 
TAKE  ADVANTAGE  OF  THIS  GREAT  OFFER  NOW! 


THE  CAMPUS  LIFE  PLAN  IS  GUARANTEED  AND  UNDERWRITTEN  BY  THE 
CANADIAN  PREMIER  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 


Local  Branch  Manager:  Mr.  Frederick  G.  Ruddick 
Ste.  509,  • 
170  Metcalfe  St., 
Ottawa  4,  Ont. 


Tel.  232-9485 
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Humanity  faces  famin 
unless  world  populati 


Mud  slime  graces  polluted  river 

Mock  burial  scheduled  for 
chronic  poisoned  Ottawa  River 


Funeral  services  for  the  late  Ot- 
tawa River  will  be  held  on  Sat- 
urday, March  21,  at  Parliament 

Hiii. 

This  mock  burial  will  be  spon- 
sored by  the  Canadian  student  lib- 
erals and  Ottawa's  pollutionprobe. 

A  probe  press  release  says  the 
river  "recently  died  of  chronic 
long-term  poisoning". 

The  procession  will  start  from 
the  lawn  of  the  university  of  Ot- 
tawa's administration  building  at 
1:30  p.m.  and  proceed  to  par- 
liament hill  for  the  eulogy  and  the 
administering  of  last  rites. 

Speeches  will  be  heard  from 
members  of  pollution  probe  and  the 
Liberal  clubs  of  Carleton  univer- 
sity and  the  university  of  Ottawa. 

At  least  one  area  M.P.,  Lloyd 
Francis  (L.  Ottawa-West),  will 
give  a  speech. 


The  coffin  will  then  be  taken  to 
Hull,  where  it  will  be  laid  to 
rest  in  the  Ottawa  river,  by 
Jacques  Cartier  park. 

The  probe  press  release  says 
"the  Ottawa  has  ceased  to  be  a 
river  and  is  now  nothing  but  a 
national  sewer. 

"The  purpose  of  the  ceremony  is 
to  dramatize  and  popularize  this 
reality." 

The  idea  of  the  mock  burial  came 
out  of  last  month's  Ontario  Liberal 
party  convention  from  a  seminar 
on  pollution  and  social  action.  It 
was  suggested  by  Murray  Leiter, 
president  of  Carleton's  student 
Liberals. 

The  mock  burial  is  not  the  first 
of  its  kind.  The  university  of 
Toronto's  pollution  probe  held  one 
for  the  Don  river  last  fall  which 
received  extensive  coverage  in 
the  Toronto  papers. 


There  is  no  longer  any  hope  of  feeding  the  population 
of  the  world.  Only  a  drastic  and  immediate  reduction 
of  the  population  and  birthrate  can  avoid  a  series  of 
famines,  says  one  American  observer  of  the  scene. 

By  Paul  Ehrlich, 
of  the  department  of 
biological  sciences  at 
Stanford  University,  California. 


The  battle  to  feed  humanity  is  over. 

Unlike  battles  of  military  forces,  it  is  possible  to 
know  the  results  of  the  population -food  conflict 
while  the  armies  are  still  "in  the  field".  Sometime 
between  1970  and  1985,  the  world  will  undergo  vast 
famines  -  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  are  going 
to  starve  to  death.  That  is,  they  will  starve  to  death 
unless  plague,  thermonuclear  war,  or  some  other 
agent  kills  them  first.  Many  will  starve  to  death  in 
spite  of  any  crash  programmes  we  might  embark  upon 
now. 

And  we  are  not  embarking  upon  any  crash  programme. 
These  are  the  harsh  realities  we  face. 

In  1966,  the  population  of  the  world  increased  by 
some  70  million  people,  and  there  was  no  compen- 
sating increase  in  food  production.  Indeed,  there 
has  actually  been  a  decrease  in  food  production  in 
many  areas  over  the  past  two  years. 

According  to  the  United  NationsFoodand  Agriculture 
Organization,  advances  made  in  food  production  in 
developing  nations  between  1955  and  1965  have  been 
wiped  out  by  agricultural  disasters  in  1965  and 
1966,  Last  year,  on  the  average,  each  person  on  Earth 
had  two  per  cent  less  to  eat.  The  reduction,  of 
course,  was  not  uniformly  distributed.  Only  10  coun- 
tries, including  the  United  States,  grew  more  food 
than  they  consumed.  Apart  from  the  U.S.,  all  countries 
with  large  populations  including  India,  China,  and 
Russia  imported  more  than  they  exported. 


FOOD  DONATION  UP  TO  U.S. 

The  trends  in  both  population  growth  and  food 
production  are  clear.  Only  the  U.S.  will  be  in  a 
position  to  donate  food  to  starving  countries,  and 
a  catastrophic  gap  will  appear  soon  between  her 
supply  and  world  demand.  The  United  States  department 
of  agriculture  has  predicted  that  the  curve  repre- 
senting possible  exportable  U.S.  grain  surpluses  will 
intersect  the  curve  representing  the  food  aid  require- 
ments of  66  developing  countries  in  1984,  In  an 
excellent  book,  "Famine,  1975"  (Little,  Brown; 
Boston,  1967)  William  and  Paul  Paddock  argue  cogently 
that  the  1984  prediction  is  optimistic,  and  that 
calamity  awaits  us  in  the  middle  of  the  next  decade. 
In  either  case,  it  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  famines, 
and  probably  too  late  to  do  much  to  decrease  their 
magnitude. 


THE  SEA  FARMING  MYTH 

For  a  moment,  let  us  take  the  simplistic  view 
that  a  solution  involves  either  increasing  human 
food  or  limiting  the  human  population. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  problem  of  increasing  food 
supplies,  either  from  the  land  or  the  sea.  We  rapidly 
can  do  away  with  what  I  have  called  the  "Food  from 
the  sea  myth".  With  very  minor  exceptions,  man 
hunts  the  sea,  he  does  not  farm  it  or  herd  its  animals. 
At  the  moment,  he  cannot  take  advantage  of  its 
primary  productivity,  and  so  must  feed  at  levels  in 
the  food  chain  at  which  much  of  theSun's  energy  bound 
by  photosynthesis  has  been  lost  in  the  inefficient 
transfer  from  producer  to  primary  consumer  to 
secondary  consumer,  and  so  forth. 

There  already  are  disturbing  signs  that  our  rela- 
tively meagre  present  yieldfrom  the  sea  will  be  threat- 
ened by  over- exploitation  of  fisheries,  as  the  world's 
protein  shortage  gets  more  acute. 

And  what  of  farming  the  sea? 

The  insignificant  bit  that  we  do  nuw  (much  less  than 
one  tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  yield)  is  done  along 
the  shoreline  and  is  best  viewed  as  an  extension  of 
terrestrial  farming.  No  deep-sea  farming  is  done  now, 
even  experimentally  -  and  we  lack  the  technical  know- 
ledge even  if  we  wished  to  start. 

Some  very  optimistic  people  think  that  with  colossal 
effort  and  strict  international  controls,  we  might 
conceivably  almost  double  our  yield  from  the  sea  in 
the  next  decade  or  so.  But  it  should  be  obvious  to 
all  that  such  effort  is  not  being  made,  and  that 
such  controls  in  the  international  whaling  industry 
gives  us  little  hope  that  they  would  be  effective  if 
they  were  imposed.  So  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
coming  crisis,  we  can  relegate  the  idea  of  saving 
mankind  by  tapping  marine  food  supplies  to  the  same 
fairyland  as  using  hydroponics,  synthesizing  food 
from  petroleum,  and  using  desalination  plants  to  make 
the  deserts  into  vast  granaries.  None  are  practical 
in  the  short  run  -  indeed,  most  would  present  serious 
difficulties  even  if  we  had  a  century  instead  of  a 
decade  in  which  to  act. 


RAPID  CHANGE  IMPOSSIBLE 

What  about  getting  more  food  from  the  land?  This 
could  be  done  by  bringing  more  land  under  cultiva- 
tion and  by  increasing  the  yield  on  land  now  culti- 
vated. An  increase  is  clearly  possible  technologi- 
cally -  in  many  areas  of  the  world,  yields  per  hectare 
are  far  below  those  known  to  be  possible. 
However,  the  reasons  for  the  disappointing  agri- 
cultural performance  of  undeveloped  countries  in  thej 
past  and  the  reasons  we  can  expect  littleimprovement 
in  the  near  future  are  clear.  One  major  reason  is/ 
a  lack  of  agricultural  expertise  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  a  lack  of  sufficient  aid  in  agronomy  and 
related  subjects  to  make  up  for  this.  But  even  more 
important  are  sociological  forces.  These  include; 
attitudes  about  the  "proper"  ways  to  raise  crops,- 
and  the  relative  prestige  of  agricultural  science 
relative  to  other  professions.  Finally  there  is  the 
general  insufficiency  of  communications  and  edu- 
cational systems,  which  makes  rapid  changing  of 
attitudes  difficult  or  impossible. 
It  is  true  that  some  professional  optimists  claim, 
that  all  is  not  lost. 
They  say,  for  instance,  that  India  in  the  next  eight- 
years  can  increase  its  agricultural  output  to  feed 
some  120  million  more  people  than  they  cannot  after 
all  feed  today.  To  put  such  fantasy  into  perspective, 
one  need  consider  only  the  strain  such  an  increase 
would  put  on  a  highly  efficient  agricultural  system. 
Unfortunately,  more  is  needed  than  fertilizer  and 
pesticides  -  research,  training  of  technicians,  and 
massive  public  information  programmes  in  countries 
where  every  family  does  not  have  a  radio  or  TV  set. 
A  crash  programme,  of  which  there  is  no  sign,  might 
supply  the  hardware  in  time,  but  the  more  important 
human  engineering  requires  more  time  than  is  avail- 
able, even  if  the  developed  nations  were  to  make  an 
all-out  effort. 

Thus  the  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  increasing  food] 
production.  h 

The  picture  on  the  population  control  side  is  equally 
dismal. 

India  has  had  a  government-sponsored  birth  control 
programme  since  1951.  In  the  16  years  since  then, 
an  increasing  amount  of  money  has  been  poured  into 
the  programme,  and  more  and  more  people  have  betm 
added  to  the  bureaucracy  running  it. 

Today  the  head  of  the  programme  is  a  top  govern- 
ment official.  And  what  has  been  accomplished? 

At  the  start  of  the  programme,  the  Indian  growth 
rate  was  around  1.3  per  cent  per  year.  Now  it  is 
pushing  three  per  cent.  At  the  start  of  the  programme 
the  Indian  population  was  about  370  million,  today  it 
is  around  550  million.  After  16  years  of  effort,  it  if 
estimated  that  only  two  per  cent  of  India's  95  million 
couples  of  reproductive  age  practice  contraceptior 
systematically.  Recently  India  has  been  talking  aboutj 
compulsory  sterilization  for  all  males  who  have  sired 
three  or  more  children.  Ignoring  the  political,  soci- 
ological, legal,  and  moral  problems  such  a  programme 
would  encounter,  there  is  still  the  vast  logistic  prob- 
lem. As  A,  S.  Parkes  recently  pointed  out  (New 
Scientist,  27  July,  1967),  even  if  the  victims  could  bt? 
rounded  up  it  would  take  1000  surgeons  or  para- 
surgeons  operating  eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,, 
eight  years  to  sterilize  existing  candidates. 

And  the  stock  of  candidates  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds  daily.  Consider  the  probable  results  of  a 
governmental  attempt  to  sterilize  40  million  males  iir 
_a  Western  country  with  an  informed  populace  and 
efficient  transport  and  communications  systems.  Then 
imagine  it  in  the  mess  of  India  where  the  difference 
between  castration  and  sterilization  (still  not  clear  tot 
many  Westerners)  will  be  almost  impossible  to  ex- 
plain. India  is  not  going  to  control  her  population  by 
lowering  birth  rates  -  it  is  going  to  be  controlled,  and 
soon,  by  a  rise  in  death  rates. 


FAMILY  PLANNING  INEFFECTUAL 

For  similar  reasons,  thepopulation  sideof  thepictur 
is  hopeless  in  many  other  undeveloped  countries 

They  are  not  going  suddenly  to  undergo  the  demo 
graphic  transition  which  occurred  in  many  Western 
countries,  because  that  transition  to  more  or  less 
stable  population  was  intimately  connected  with  in- 
dustrialization -  and  was  an  effect  which  occurred 
a  relatively  long  time  after  industrialization  had  been, 
accomplished.  Most  of  the  developing  countries  are 
not  going  to  become  industrialized,  largely  because 
their  runaway  population  problems  prevent  it, 

Japan  has  solved  her  population  problem,  but  th? 
developing  countries  are  not  going  to  follow  i'j 
Japan's  footsteps  either,  Japan  was  a  highly  hH 
dustrialized  society  with  a  strong  central  govem-J 
ment;  a  society  which  at  the  end  of  World  War 
realized  that  it  was  confined  permanently  to  a  fe^ 
small  islands.  J 

Furthermore,  developing  countries  will  not  be  saved! 
by  any  of  the  other  panaceas,  such  as  the  "pill  £ 
the  ILTJ,  or  "family  planning",  so  beloved  of  t'1 
technological  and  social  optimists. 

The  "pill"  requires  consistent  behaviour, and pe°p 
don*t  behavp  consistently. 


i 


s  in  the  years  to  come 
i  drastically  reduced 


The  IUD  has  long-range  potential,  but  has  been 
far  from  a  panacea.  For  instance,  a  concentrated 
programme  of  IUD  insertions  was  initiated  in  Hong 
Kong,  which  has  had  "family  planning"  for  31  years, 
and  now  has  more  than  50  birth  control  clinics.  From 
1963  to  1967,  some  55,000  IUD's  were  inserted  in 
a  population  of  roughly  three-quarters  of  a  million 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  45.  Of  these, 
some  21,000  IUD's  have  dropped  out  or  been  removed 
-  the  fate  of  the  others  being  in  doubt.  On  top  of 
this,  it  has  been  reported  that  in  one  period  of  the 
programme  the  patients  who  received  assistance  were 
usually  about  31  years  of  age,  and  already  had  had 
six  children! 

Which  brings  us  to  "family  planning".  Justin  Black- 
welder  of  the  Population  Crisis  Committee  summed  it 
up  very  nicely:  "Family  planning  means,  among  other 
things,  that  if  we  are  going  to  multiply  like  rabbits, 
we  should  do  it  on  purpose.  One  couple  mav  plan  to 
lave  three  children;  another  couple  may  plan  seven. 
In  both  cases,  they  are  a  cause  of  the  population 
problem  -  not  a  solution  to  it." 

MASSIVE  FAMINES  INEVITABLE 

Population  control  is  primarily  a  matter  of  human 
attitudes,  not  contraceptive  technology.  And  human 
attitudes  are  not  changing  or  being  changed  at  any- 
thing like  the  rate  necessary  to  minimize  the  coming 
catastrophe  -  a  catastrophe  which  could  be  avoided 
entirely  even  if  men's  minds  were  transformed 
tomorrow. 

In  the  simplistic  view  given  above,  only  the  balance 
between  food  and  people  was  considered. 

Unfortunately  the  grave  risks  attendant  to  the  de- 
terioration of  our  physical  and  psychic  environments 
must  also  be  entered  into  the  equations.  For  instance, 
it  is  clear  that  an  ecologically  naive  attempt  to 
greatly  increase  the  world's  agricultural  production 
could  lead  to  an  environmental  catastrophe  of  un- 
precedented scale.  The  possible  long-term  effects  of 
such  a  programme  in  promotion  of  ecosystem  in- 
stability, loss  of  soil,  and  direct  toxic  effects  of 
pesticides  on  man  could  conceivably  result  in  more 
misery  and  death  than  a  famine  with  several  hundred 
million  victims. 

Mankind  must  now  face  the  inevitability  of  massive 
amines,  and  act  accordingly. 

Over  the  next  few  years,  there  must  be  an  enor- 
mous propaganda  campaign  which  will  focus  all  peo- 
5les'  attention  on  the  basic  cause  of  the  famine  - 
wer -population. 

Everyone  must  be  convinced  that  a  reduction  in  the 
uiman  population  and  its  stabilization  at  a  reduced 
evel  are  the  only  goals  which  can  give  Homo  Sapiens 
t  long-range  chance  at  health,  happiness  and  pros- 
)erity.  Men  must  learn  to  view  the  planet  Earth  as 
l  spaceship  with  a  strictly  limited  carrying  capacity, 
ind  must  reach  a  reasoned  consensus  as  to  the- ideal 
size  of  its  human  crew.  They  must  realize  that 
letermination  of  crew  size  is  necessary  before 
icience  and  technology  can  design  an  optimum  en- 
'ironment  for  that  crew.  If  these  lessons  can  be 
earned,  and  man  can  get  through  the  "time  of 
amines"  without  a  thermonuclear  holocaust,  then  the 
uture  will  brighten  considerably. 

TOUGH  AND  REALISTIC  POLICIES 

That  future,  for  better  or  for  worse,  now  depends 
very  heavily  on  the  behaviour  of  Americans  and  the 
policies  of  their  government.  The  United  States, 
as  the  only  world  power  with  a  prospect  of  food 
surpluses,  should  take  immediate  action  in  two 
areas. 

First,  it  must  set  an  example  for  the  world  by 
establishing  a  crash  programme  to  limit  its  own 
serious  "population  explosion". 

Then  it  must  establish  tough  and  realistic  policies 
for  dealing  with  the  population  crisis  at  the  inter- 
national level.  We  can  hope  that  other  Western 
countries  will  follow  suit. 

Some  biologists  feel  that  compulsory  family  regu- 
lation would  be  required  to  stabilize  the  population 
if  the  United  States  at  a  reasonable  level  -  say 
150  million  people.  Americans  are  unlikely  to  take 
kindly  to  the  prospect,  even  though  the  alternative 
way  of  stopping  their  population  growth  may  be 
thermonuclear  war. 

I  have  proposed  four  less  drastic  steps  which  might 
»et  the  job  done,  and  which  would  at  least  make 
American  intentions  clear  to  the  rest  of  the  world, 
rhe  steps  are  socially  unpalatable  and  politically 
jnrealistic,  but,  unfortunately,  the  time  when  sugar- 
:oated  solutions  could  be  effective  is  now  long  gone. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  establish  a  Federal 
Population  Commission  with  a  large  budget  for 
propaganda  which  encourages  reproductive  respons- 
ibility. This  Commission  would  be  charged  with 
Tiaking  clear  the  connection  between  rising  popu- 
ation  and  lowering  quality  of  life. 

It  would  also  be  charged  with  the  evaluation  of 
mvironmental  tinkering  by  other  government  agencies 
■  with  protecting  the  U.S.  from  projects  such  as  the 
?ederal  Aviation  Agency's  supersonic  transports. 


LUXURY  TAX  ON  BABY  FOODS 

The  second  step  would  be  to  change  American  tax 
laws  so  that  they  discourage  rather  than  encourage 
reproduction. 

Those  who  impose  the  burden  of  children  on  society 
should,  whenever  they  are  able,  be  made  to  pay 
for  the  privilege. 

The  income  tax  system  should  eliminate  all  de- 
duction for  children,  and  replace  them  with  a  gradu- 
ated scale  of  increases.  Luxury  taxes  should  be 
placed  on  diapers,   baby  bottles  and  baby  foods. 

It  must  be  made  clear  to  the  American  population 
that  it  is  socially  irresponsible  to  have  large  families. 

Creation  of  such  a  climate  of  opinion  has  played  a 
large  role  in  Japan's  successful  dealing  with  her 
population  problem. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  pass  federal  laws 
which  make  instruction  in  birth  control  methods 
mandatory  in  all  public  schools.  Federal  legislation 
should  also  forbid  state  laws  which  limit  the  right 
of  any  woman  to  have  an  abortion  which  is  approved 
by  her  physician. 

Fourth,  the  pattern  of  federal  support  of  biomedical 
research  should  be  changed  so  that  the  majority  of  it 
goes  into  the  broad  areas  of  population  regulation, 
environmental  sciences,  behavioural  sciences  and 
related  areas,  rather  than  into  shortsighted  pro- 
grammes on  death  control.  It  is  absurd  to  be  pre- 
occupied with  the  medical  quality  of  life  until  and 
unless  the  problem  of  quantity  of  life  is  solved. 
Quantity  is  the  first  problem.  If  that  one  can  be 
solved  perhaps  we  will  buy  the  time  for  scientists 
in  fields  such  as  biochemical  genetics  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  quality.  If  the  quantity 
problem  is  not  solved,  the  quality  problem  will  no 
longer  bother  us. 

PROPOSED  5-POINT  PROGRAM 

If  the  United  States  can  attack  the  problem  at  home, 
it  will  then  be  in  a  position  to  bring  its  prestige  and 
power  to  bear  on  the  world  problem.' Perhaps  then 
the  time  of  famines  can  be  shortened.  Even  more 
important,  perhaps  the  educational  groundwork  can  be 
laid  which  will  permit  further  cycles  of  outbreak  and 
crash  in  the  human  population  to  be  avoided.  The 
United  States  should: 

1.  Announce  that  it  will  no  longer  ship  food  to  coun- 
tries such  as  India  where  di spas siona ted  analysis 
indicated  that  the  unbalance  between  food  and  popu- 
lation is  hopeless.  As  suggested  by  the  Paddocks,  our 
insufficient  aid  should  be  reserved  for  those  whom  it 
may  save. 

2.  Refuse  all  foreign  aid  to  any  country  with  an 
increasing  population  which  we  believe  is  not  making 
a  maximum  effort  to  limit  its  population. 

3.  Make  available  to  all  countries  extensive  aid  in 
the  technology  of  population  control. 

4.  Make  available  to  all  interested  countries  massive 
aid  for  increasing  the  yield  on  land  already  under 
cultivation.  The  United  States'  most  important  export 
in  this  area  should  not  be  fertilizers,  but  teachers 
who  understand  not  only  agronomy,  but  ecology 
and  sociology  as  well.  Centres  should  be  established 
in  each  developing  country  for  training  of  technicians 
who  can  promote  the  increase  of  yield  while  mini- 
mizing environmental  deterioration. 

5.  The  United  States  should  use  its  power  and 
prestige  to  bring  extreme  diplomatic  and/or  economic 
pressure  on  any  country  or  organization  impeding  a 
solution  to  the  world's  most  pressing  problem.  The 
U.S.  has  gone  against  world  opinion  in  other  areas  - 
why  not  in  the  most  important  area? 


CANCEROUS  POPULATION  GROWTH 

Runaway  human  population  growth  is,  in  many 
ways,  analogous  to  the  runaway  growth  of  cell  pop- 
ulations which  we  call  cancer. 

Today  attention  remains  focused  on  the  symptoms 
of  the  world's  cancer  -  food  shortage,  environ- 
mental deterioration,  and,  to  some  extent,  pesti- 
lence and  war. 

This  focus  must  be  shifted  so  that  we  do  not  waste 
time  treating  symptoms  while  the  disease  rages 
unchecked. 

The  cancer  must  be  excised. 

The  operation  may  seem  brutal  and  callous,  and 
the  pain  may  be  intense. 

But,  the  disease  is  now  so  far  advanced  that  only 
with  radical  surgery  does  the  patient  have  any 
chance  of  survival. 


Reprinted  from  the  New  Scientist, 
December  14,  1967  by  Campaign  to 
Check  the  Population  Explosion 
60  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017 
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Anti-pollutionary 
technology  means 
large  profits  for 
prudent  investors 


TORONTO  -  There  are  radicals  around  the  Ca- 
nadian university  these  days  who  oppose  anti-pol- 
lution demonstrations  -  "Such  protests  don't  really 
affect  the  power  structure,"  goes  their  argument. 

Well,  that  argument  by  the  irreverant  minority  was 
laid  to  rest  last  week  on  the  stock  exchanges  both 
here  and  in  New  York. 

It  took  only  president  Richard  Nixon's  voice,  raised 
above  the  rabble  of  college  students  and  professors, 
to  spark  a  flurry  of  action  of  Wall  Street  that  proved 
once  and  for  all  that:  if  pollution  doesn't  sit  too  well 
with  livingthings  -  at  least  it's  good  for  business. 

Within  a  week,  a  New  York  Times  survey  indicated 
at  least  1,000  companies  are  "trying  to  make  a  dol- 
lar by  selling  anti-pollution  technology  or  equi- 
ment," 

Earlier,  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board 
said  capital  spending  on  pollution  control  equipment 
-  for  only  248  surveyed  manufacturers  -  climbed 
last  year  to  over  $300  million,  or  a  24  percent  in- 
crease. 

For  business,  it  was  proof,  once  again,  that  if 
people  -  the  everyday  worker,  housewife  or  college 
student  -  are  willing  to  get  into  the  streets  and  de- 
mand reform,  their  demands  will  be  met. 

Reform  is  possible  under  capitalism;  especially  when 
it  turns  a  nice  profit. 

As  a  Quantum  Science  Corporation  report  put  it 
recently: 

"The  growing  public  awareness  of  pollution  problems, 
and  increasing  government  air  pollution  control  leg- 
islation,  will  produce  great  investment  interest/' 

Columnist  Harlow  linger  phrased  it  more  colorfully 
in  the  Toronto  Telegram:  "It  is  little  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  anti-pollution  stocks  are  bucking  the  trend 
of  the  dismal  bear  market  on  Wall  Street." 

In  all  it  is  a  heartening  period  for  stock  brokers. 
Nixon's  dictum  came  .just  in  time. 

At  the  end  of  January  the  Dow-Jones  industrial 
average  hovered  a  scant  31.48  points  above  its  decade 
low  set  thedayafier  John  F.  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Before  trading  picked  up  in  those  companies  dealing 
in  marketing  an ti -pollution,  January  was  marked  as 
the  sixth  consecutive  month  of  real  income  decline 
in  the  current  recession. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  word  of  caution  to  any  in- 
vestors carried  away  with  the  prospects  of  a  "fast 
back"  to  be  made  in  pollution  control. 

Wall  Street  observers  point  out  that  Nixon's  state- 
ment, while  promising  S4-billion  in  federal  funds 
for  sewage  treatment,  mentions  no  other  figures  - 
leaving  the  amount  promised  far  below  congressional 
appropriations  for  last  year. 

Nor  are  the  government  agencies  charged  with  en- 
forcing anti-pollution  measures  in  condition  to  handle 
their  work  adequately.  The  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  Administration,  for  instance,  has  suffered 
staff  reductions  of  more  than  10  percent  over  the 
last  9  months. 

According  to  former  NAPCA  abatement  and  control 
director  Smith  Griswold,  the  government  has  not 
advised  industry  of  the  controls  necessary  for  pol- 
lution abatement. 

"Industry  won't  install  expensive  gear  until  it  knows 
what  controls  are  required,"  Griswold  adds. 

Another  difficulty  in  assessing  the  future  of  the 
pollution  control  industry  is  that  only  a  handful  of 
companies  derive  the  major  part  of  their  sales 
dollar  from  involvement  in  the  field. 

Most  companies  get  into  the  field  because  they  are 
major  polluters  themselves,  and  devise  their  own 
control  equipment  and  technology. 

The  result  is  that,  although  there  is  an  estimated 
prospect  for  a  billion  dollar  anti-air-pollution  in- 
dustry by  1973,  sales  are  spread  out  over  nearly  a 
thousand  companies  already. 

And,  as  the  Quantum  study  point  ;  "The  larg- 
est emitter  of  pollutants,  the  automobile,  offers  no 
opportunities  for  outside  manufacturers,  since theauto 
industry  will  be  making  its  own  control  equipment." 

Even  there  change  will  be  slow.  Charles  Heinen  of 
Chrysler  says  it  will  be  1983  before  the  industry 
has  "achieved  an  85  percent  reduction"  in  pollution 
for  each  car  on  the  road. 

Heinen  reflects  the  attitude  of  most  industrialists 
when  he  says  he  won't  be  prodded  by  "sheer  dem- 
agogic exaggeration"  of  "the  number  of  amateurs 
raising  Cain  about  the  subject  of  pollution  and  jump- 
int  to  easy  conclusions," 

So  the  best  description  of  the  current  'bear*  market 
for  prospective  investors  to  heed  right  now,  comes 
from  Bache  &  Co.  (Wall  Street  brokers)  vice-presi- 
dent Monte  Gordon. 

"This  market,"  he  says,  "is  like  a  Chinese  water 
torture.  Every  disappointing  corporate  earnings  state- 
ment is  another  drop  of  water  .  .  .  wearing  this 
market  down." 
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by  Mike  Arthur 

BASKETBALL 

In  the  final  game  played  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  Ravens- 
Queen's  game  in  the  Raven's  Nest 
on  February  21,  Science  I  defeated 

i  Science  4  by  a  score  of  49-42. 
The  game  was  close  until  the  final 
few  minutes  when  Science  I  began 
to  pull  away.  Bruce  Cavan,  an 
ex-Raven,  was  tops  for  the  frosh 
as  he  hit  for  25  points,  13  of 
them  in  the  second  half.  Bob  Haw- 
ley  and  Peter  Joanson  contributed 

,  15  and  10  points  respectively. 
Other  members  of  the  teams  were 
J.  Daniel,  P.  Lafleur  and  J.  Wilson. 

HOCKEY 

It  took  awhile  to  finish  the  sched- 
ule and  get  the  playoffs  under- 
way with  all  the  warm  weather 
we  had  before  winter  break.  Dur- 
ing break  there  was  a  frantic 
scramble  for  available  indoor  ice 
in  Ottawa  -  a  scarce  commodity  - 
but  it  was  finally  found  out  at 
Barbra  Ann  Scott  Arena  and  the 
playoffs  continued. 

The  two  finalists  were  Arts  3 
&  4  and  last  year's  champions, 
Engineering  4.  In  the  first  half 
it  seemed  as  if  the  artsmen  were 
going  to  win  hands  down  as  Doug 
Parsons,  Doug  Bryce,  and  Chuck 
Stinson  tallied  one  apiece  for  a 
3-0  lead.  But  Eng.  4  came  back 
and  scored  three  goals  in  the  sec- 
ond half  with  Ted  McGuire  see- 
ing the  red  light  twice  and  Russ 
Jackson  once.  With  five  minutes 
to  go,  however,  Bob  Lister  was 
Johnny-on-the-spot  as  he  banged 
home  the  winner  off  of  a  scramble 
in  front  of  the  net.  Both  goalies, 
Mike  Toronto  for  the  engineers 
and  Les  Gorman  for  the  artsmen 
played  exceedingly  well  and  the 


game  was  an  exciting  one  to  the 
finish.  Other  members  of  each 
team  were  Bonner  Cassidy,  Fred 
Smith,  Dave  Bornhart.  Don  Brown 
and  Greg  Wickware  for  Arts  3 
&  4;  Ian  McKie,  Dale  Craig,  Jim 
Tapp,  Brian  Leonard,  Pat  Hall- 
ett,  Vic  Thorn,  Harris  Cunning- 
ham, Wayne  Cole  and  Brian  Baker 
for  Eng.  4. 
POINT  TOTAL 

Avis  tries  so  hard  to  catch  Hertz 
and  Engineering  4  tried  so  hard 
to  catch  Science  4  but  in  both 
cases  to  no  avail,  as  the  winners 
kept  on  winning.  For  the  third 
time  in  a  row  Science  4  has  cap- 
tured the  trophy  for  the  most 
team  points  accumulated  during 
the  year.  Dave  Webb  and  Bob  Am- 
bridge,  the  team  whips  should  be 
commended  for  the  great  job  they 
have  done  in  the  last  4  years.  Eng. 
4  was  runner-up.  Co-ed  finally 
caught  Res.  8  and  edged  them  out 
for  third,  and  Eng.  3  rounded  out 
the  top  5. 

INTER  FA  C  BANQUET 
The  year  ended  with  a  highly 
successful  ftanquet  Monday  night 
March  9,  in  the  Res.  Commons. 
The  team  trophy  was  presented  to 
Science  4.  Rodney  pins  were  pre- 
sented by  Bud  Corkran  and  Kim 
McCuaig.  People  receiving  pins 
were: 

ARTS  -  Fred  Hutchinson,  Colin 
Vickers,  Alex  Babbits,  Glen  Gor- 
don, John  Temple. 

COMMERCE  -  Chris  Frank,  John 
McCrea,  John  Caldwell,  Bill  Bea- 
ton, Connor  Grimes,  John  Wright. 
Dave  MacDonald,  John  Franklyne, 
Duncan  McLaren,  Dave  Greenough, 
Fried  Kemper,  Jack  Donovan. 

ENGINEERING  -  Vic  Thorn,  John 
MacDonald,  Dave  Currie,  Murray 
Wilson,  Brian  Baker,  Jim  Dowell, 
Bruce  Bowie,  Keny  Dent,  Martin 


Tourmangeau,  Tom  Hopwood,  Carl 
Vervoort 

SCIENCE  -  Jim  Hones,  Dave 
Proudfoot,  Mike  Graham,  Lother 
Hubish,  Phil  Ivanoff,  Gary  Bond- 
ersky,   Len  Jaskula,  Tim  Gray. 

RESIDENCE  -  Greg  Chorngy, 
Brian  Sandron,  Paul  Turner,  Kev- 
in Cooper,  Bernie  Inigmundson, 
Tim  Wake,  Marvin  Valensky,  John 
Hubble,  Bill  Doyle,  Colin  Pat- 
terson, Nigel  Giddings,  Tom  Ow- 
ens, John  MacDonald,  Phil  Biggs, 
Dave  Sulpher,  Larry  Fancy,  Char- 
lie Ewart,  Frank  Pilote. 

21  GAME  PIN  -  Bonner  Cas- 
sidy, Mike  Cameron,  Larry  O'- 
Brien, Simon  Berger-Henen- 
comen,  Dale  Craig,  Jack  Cole, 
Paul  Hunter,  Mike  Joel,  Don  Cur- 
rie, Phil  Morgan,  Garry  Blach- 
ford,  Dave  Fraser,  Roy  Osborne, 
Brian  MacNamara,  Vern  Wick- 
ware. 

45  GAME  PIN  -  Mike  Toronto, 
Bob  Ambridge,  Roger  Wilson,  Dave 
Webb,  George  Steeves, 

80  GAME  -  GOLD  RING  -  Dave 
Webb  should  be  mentioned  here 
as  he  made  Interfac  History  by 
competing  in  45  intramural  events 
in  1969-70.  The  presentation  for 
the  year's  outstanding  contribu- 
tion to  Interfac  sports  were  made. 
Last  year's  winners  also  received 
their  award  at  this  year's  banquet. 
Steins  with  their  names  engraved 
were  presented  to  Don  Curry  Mike 
Kelly,  and  Tom  Schroeter  for  last 
year's  and  to  this  year's  winner 
Michael  Arthur. 

Last  but  not  least,  I  think  a 
round  of  applause  should  be  given 
in  appreciation  of  the  field  house 
staff  because  without  them  the 
Interfac  program  would  not  have 
gone  very  far  -  Kim  McCuaig, 
Bud  Corkran.  Dave  Hannay,  Mar- 
ilyn McCormack,  Sue  Twinn,  Car- 
olyn Monsour  and  Peggy  Edwards. 


Patrick  Watson  in  television 
forum  on  media  use  and  misuse 


This  year  Carleton  will  be  wel- 
coming St.  Patrick's  Day  with  an 
open  forum  featuring  television 
interviewer  Patrick  Watson. 
Watson,  who  recently  left  CJOH- 
TV  with  side  kick  La  u  r  i  e  r 
LaPierre,  will  be  talking  about 
the  hidden  side  of  the  media  and 
how  it  cons  us  in  every  day  life. 
This  is  part  of  the  thesis  present- 
ed in  his  recent  book,  Conspirators 
in  Silence,  and  next  Tuesday  he 
intends  to  tackle  the  problem 
further. 

His  book  deals  with  the  social- 
ization and  reinforcement  which 
takes  place  in  our  day  to  day 
activities  through  what  we  read, 
hear  and  see.  He  contends  that 
mis  is  a  very  dangerous  way  to 
perceive  reality  and,  in  the  most 
part,  we  have  willingly  accepted 
this  false  reality. 

Along  with  Laurier  LaPierre  and 
Douglas  Leiterman,  Watson  hosted 
and  produced  the  infamous  This 
Hour  Has  Seven  Days  and  became 
perhaps  the  best  known  public 


affairs  personality  in  the  country. 

Following  the  cancellation  of  Sev- 
en Days  he  taught  at  Waterloo 
university  for  a  year  and  then 


Patrick  Watson  will  appear  at 
Carleton  on,  appropriately  enough, 
St. Patrick's  Day 


returned  to  the  CBC  as  co-host  of 
The  Way  It  Is. 

Last  summer  he  and  LaPierre 
joined  the  staff  of  CJOH-TV  to 
create  several  new  public  affairs 
programs  for  a  proposed  mini- 
network  of  television  stations. 

As  of  yet,  this  network  hasn't 
gotten  off  the  ground,  though  the 
Canadian  Radio  and  Television 
Commission  has  approved  the 
principle  allowing  the  purchase  of 
stations  in  Montreal  (CFCF) 
and  North  Bay  and  Peterborough 
to  join  CJOH  and  CJSS,  already 
owned  by  Bushnell  and  Griffiths. 
The  two  resigned  last  month,  dis- 
contented with  their  inability  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  fornewprograms. 
LaPierre  is  now  a  full  professor 
at  McGill  while  Watson  remains 
in  Ottawa  as  TV  consultant. 
Patrick  Watson  will  be  in  the  Uni- 
versity Commons  main  lounge 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  12:45  p.m. 
to  take  on  all  comers.  Following 
the  forum,  all  will  adjourn  to  the 
Alexandra  for  some  old  fashioned 
Green  beer. 


SUMMER 


BUDGETS 


To  be  submitted  to  T-2  by  March  15/70, 

together  with  financial  statement  for  past  fiscal  year  plus 

name,  address  &  phone  number 
ot  each  member  of  the  executive  of  the  organization 


XEROX  COPIES 


AN  ORIGINAL  OF  THE  SAME  ORIGINAL 

(PLUS  FEDERAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  SALES  TAXI 

For  further  Information  contact- 
JERRY  BERGERON 
1678A  Merivale  Road  224-9095 


JOHAfZi 
WtNt>0W 


Look  into  the 
window.  Catch 
maybe  a  glance 
inside  yourself. 
An  experiment 
in  openness 
and  film  making. 

students 
of  journalism  at 
Carleton  University,, 


Showing  7  &  9  p,m. 
March  20,  21,  27,  28 
In  two  theatres  - 
Tory  "Egg"  and 
C264  Loeb  Building 

Tickets  at  door 

or  from  Information 

Office 

Students,  75  cents 
Others,  $1.25, 


Graduate  Recruitment  Program 


Itlonat  Information  il  Alio  ..  ill 
ortonltlos  with  Bell  Canada 

their  university  dogrtOI  Bill  uho 
ory  of  $100. 00  p*r  weak.     If  you  t. 

■lncd  when  you  tpplf- 
Aaslsunt  Co-ordlnator  (U.S.E.M.i 


1  17.  1970  -  Auguit  15,  1970. 


Salary  -  J100  per  week. 

Tal  lurcher  de  col  Is  'contact  Krs .  iuvurn,  i>Ucc=«nc  Office 
Student  Placet-.-nc  QMcgt  fV.j.E.H.) 


Vidtr  the  direction  of  the  co-ordlnator  CO  carry  out  the  various 
.unction*  OMOciaced  with  Job  plaeeaenc.  I.e.  referrals,  keeping 
recjrda ,  screening  appllcanta,  etc. 
Uillnsuallen  la  an  asset. 

■  '    a  April  JO.  1970  -  August  IS.  1970 


for  the  above  poll 


lsultant  (Iro  1*  orierln-  ccralnsion  r'-'i 


■tuocnts  vTio.  h 

will  neet  all  Interested  students  on  ;;,..:Jjy.  ?;jrcii  to  :r,  . 
Souchoo  Hall  at  11:30. 
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PARKING  NOTICE 

The  Library  Road,  from  opposite  the  Library  steps  to  a  point 
ooDosite  the  walkway  to  the  Tory  Building,  will  be  closed 
from  March  12th  to  March  26th.  This  is  due  to  a  temporary 
expansion  of  the  contractor  working  area. 

The  St  Pat's  bus,  during  this  period,  will  not  make  pick  ups 
at  the  Administration  Building.  The  area  from  the  west 
entrance  from  Colonel  By  Drive  to  the  Library  steps  will  only 
be  used  for  commercial  deliveries  to  the  Library  Building. 
No  other  vehicles  will  be  allowed  to  use  this  area  and  it  will  be 
so  signed.  Any  passenger  vehicle  stopped  or  parked  in  the 
area  will  be  subject  to  towing  at  the  owner's  expense.  Em- 
ployees usually  picked  up  in  the  area  of  the  Library  steps 
will  have  to  use  the  south  side  of  the  road  east  of  the  Tory 
Building  service  road.  The  Parking  Committee  asks  your 
cooperation  in  eliminating  traffic  snarls  during  the  above 
mentioned  period.   


MONTHLY 
RENTAL  CHARGES 


COLOUR  -  Yearly  basis  -  $18  <  $18  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $24 

-  T.V.  stand  -  $1 
BLACK/WHITE  -  Yearly  basis  -  $8  •  $8  deposit 

-  Monthly  basis  -  $10 

-  TV  stand  -  $0.50 


STUDENTS  renting  It 
vised  to  renf  of  the  y 
monthly  rait.  Deposit 


longer  port 
t  'reloaded  l 


a  lower  average 
;  kept  1 1  months. 


DOMINION 

RENT-A-SET  LIMITED 

725-1755  745-3255 

24   HOU8  TELEVISION  RENTAL  ORDER  SERVICE 

NEW  19  INCH  RATES  AS  LOW  AS  $8  MONTHLY 


YOUR  COLLEGE  STORE 

YEAR  AROUND 
HEADQUARTERS 

For  Gifts  At  Any  Season 


OUR  GIFT  WRAPPING 
SERVICE  FEATURES 
DECORATIVE  BOWS  ! 
Custom  made  to  blend 
with  the  gift  wrap  of 
your  choice. 


Carleton  University  Bookstore 


Engineering  and  Engineering 
Physics  Graduates  At  All  Deg- 
ree Levels  For  Development 
Of  Mechanical  Components  For 
Nuclear  Power  Systems. 

required  by: 

CHALK  RIVER  NUCLEAR  LABORATORIES 

Studies  involve  improvement  of  existing  components,  analysis 
of  systems  for  reliability  and  maintainability,  investigations 
into  vibrations  of  complex  hydraulic -mechanical  systems, 
stress  analysis,  behavior  of  bearings,  seals  and  machine 
elements  in  reactor  system  environments. 

Please  forward  resumes  to: 

EMPLOYMENT  SUPERVISOR 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  OF  CANADA 
LIMITED 
CHALK  RIVER,  ONTARIO 


Waffle  presses  for  a  \ 
free  socialist  Canada  $ 


by  Philip  Carter 

Last  weekend  about  750  people 
attended  a  teach-in  at  the  univer- 
sity of  Toronto,  and  about  40  Ot- 
tawa area  students  were  there. 

The  teach-in,  sponsored  by  the  U, 
of  T.  NDP  club  and  the  Waffle 
Movement  of  the  NDP,  was 
concerned  with  the  Americaniza- 
tion of  Canada  and  the  re-Cana- 
dianization  of  this  country. 

Because  of  its  sponsorship,  the 
teach-in  had  a  decidedly  socialist 
flavour  to  it;  the  Wafflemovement, 
supporting  the  Watkin's  Manifesto, 
has  as  its  aim  "an  independent 
socialist  Canada". 

Watkins  no  show 

About  1000  people  heard  Waiter 
Gordon  and  C.W.  Gonick  subbing 
for  a  sick  Mel  Watkins  debate  on 
The  Politics  and  Economics  of  In- 
dependence. 

Gordon  spoke  first,  and,  after 
outlining  graphically  the  problems 
posed  by  closer  ties  with  the  U.S. 
went  on  to  reject  socialism  as  a 
means  of  winning  back  thecountry, 
mainly,  he  said  because  Can- 
ada was  far  too  conservative  to 
accept  socialism. 

Gordon  feels  that  more  immedi- 
ate act  ion  on  th  e  pa  rt  of  th  e 
government  and  Canadians  is 
necessary. 

Although  he  received  some  minor 
heckling,  and  the  NDPers  never 
really  warmed  to  him,  Gordon's 
speech  was  in  general  well  receiv- 
ed, especially  when  he  joked  about 
prof.  Gonick* s  membership  as  an 
M.L.A.  in  Ed  Schreyer's  rather 
bourgeois  andanti-nationalist gov- 
ernment. 

Prof  Gonick  a  co-author  of  the 
"Waffle Manifesto",  spoke  on  the 
necessity  of  socialismfor  indepen- 
dence and  of  independence  for  so- 
cialism. 

Although  he  held  little  hope  for 
help  because  of  the  way  the  Ca- 
nadian business  and  political  elite 
are  locked  into  the  American  cor- 
porate and  imperial  structure. 
Gonick  made  it  clear  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  use  all  possible  sup- 
port to  fight  American  imperial- 
ism in  Canada. 
Trudeau's  government's  policies 
came  in  for  a  few  nasty  com- 
ments from  both  speakers,  to  warm 
applause  from  the  audience. 

Saturday  morning's  first  session 
featured  Carleton*s  Robin  Mathews 
and  U.  of  T.  history  professor 
Kennenth  McNaught. 
Fresh  from  the  Pierre  Berton 
show,  Mathews,  debating  on  the 
Americanization  of  the  Univer- 
sities, was  the  most  popular  speak- 
er of  the  day. 


He  castigated  the  universitypres- 
idents  for  their  hypocrisy  and  in- 
action on  the  university  prob- 
lem and  proposed,  if  necessary, 
closing  the  universities  and  hiring 
new  presidents  to  save  them. 

He  emphasized  strongly  that  he 
had  not  and  did  not  propose  a 
quota  on   American  professors. 

His  opponent,  prof.  McNaught, 
was  unable  to  come  close  to  an 
adequate  defense,  burdened  as  he 
was  by  a  liberal's  reverance  for 
institutionalized  scholarship. 

Kent  Rowley  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Unions  made  an  im- 
passioned speech  about  the  dis- 
advantages of  international  unions. 

He  cited  the  fact  that,  from  1962 
to  1967,  profits  reaped  by  Ameri- 
can -  based  unions  from  their 
Canadian  operations  came  to  about 
S60  million,  thus  exploding  the 
myth  that  purely  Canadian  unions 
couldn't  make  it  financially. 

Rowley  felt  the  fact  major  de- 
cisions in  large  -  membership 
unions  were  made  in  the  States, 
and  the  sort  of  social  priorities 
which  U.S.  unions  have  adopted, 
hurt  the  trade  union  movement  in 
Canada  byfragmentingtheworkers 
and  lessening  their  possible  con- 
tribution to  society. 

His  claim  that  scholarship  is  uni- 
versal did  not  stand  well  against 
Mathers  quotation  of  him  that 
Canadians'  colonial  mentality  was 
the  result  of  British,  then 
American  domination. 

The  panel  on  Organized  Labour 
and  Independence  was  composed  of 
four  speakers. 

Michel  Chartrand,  Montreal  La- 
bour leader,  spoke  on  the  neces- 
sity of  politicizing  the  unions  and 
of  separation  of  powers  for  the 
Quebec  Labour  Federation  from 
the  C.LX.  The  red  shirt  and 
black  tie  he  affected  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  significant,  although  one 
man  in  the  audience  attacked  him 
later  on  his  sincerity  on  the  Mon- 
treal labour  front. 

Grace  Hartman  of  CUPE  outlined 
the  nature  of  American  dominance 
of  the  unions. 

Michel  Chartrand,  replacing  Ber- 
nard Landry  of  Parti  Quebecois, 
and  James  Laxer,  a  Waffle  Man- 
ifesto co-author,  spoke  on  English 
Canada  and  Quebec. 
Chartrand  felt  that  some  new  con- 
stitutional arrangements  should  be 
worked  out  now,  recognizing  the 
special  status  of  Quebec.  English 
Canadians  tend  to  be  pragmatic 
,  and  let  things  work  themselves 
out,  whereas  theFrench  wouldpre- 
fer  to  have  something  written  down 
now. 


Laxer,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke 
for  the  concept  of  "two  nations, 
one  struggle",  although  he  felt 
that  until  English  Canada  proves 
that  they  have  a  recognition  of  the 
French  fact  and  a  sound  social- 
ism, French  Canadians  are  right 
to  continue  their  separate  way, 

Graham  Spry,  a  founder  of  the 
CBC,  spoke  briefly  between  M. 
Chartrand  and  Mr.  Laxer,  on  the 
topic  of  the  media.  He  pointed  out 
that  Canadians  do  not  seem  con- 
cerned enough  about  who  controls 
the  media  in  Canada  and  said  that 
it  was  of  the  greatest  necessity 
that  we  control  the  new  forms  of 
electionic  communications,  such 
as  co-axial  cable,  the  storing  of 
information  in  computers,  and  so 
on.  He  praised  the  recent  decision 
of  the  CRTC  concerning  American 
cable  TV  companies,  but  stressed 
that  this  was  only  a  beginning. 

The  next  panel  was  on  Cana- 
dian foreign  policy,  and  featured 
Andrew  Brewin,  foreign  policy 
critic  for  the  NDP,  Danny  Drache, 
and  history  professor  Michael 
Cross  of  U.  of  T.,  standing  in 
for  Prof.  Gonick. 

Brewin  outlined  a  version  of  an 
independent  foreign policyfor  Can- 
ada. 

It  included  diverting  money  from 
defense  to  foreign  aid,  extending 
Canada's  peacekeeping  and  me- 
diating role,  getting  out  of  NORAD 
and  staying  in  NATO,  through 
which,  he  said,  we  should  try  to 
exert  political  pressure  on  the 
world  scene,  especially  Greece 
and  Portugal, 

Drache  gave  bitter  address,  in 
which  he  pointed  to  the  Liberal 
party  since  confederation  as  mak- 
ing Canada,  and  through  foreign 
policy,  the  world,  safe  for  Amer- 
ican corporate  capitalism. 

Prof.  Cross  gave  some  very 
amusing  and  pointed  "musings" 
on  Canadian  foreign  policy,  show- 
ing ways  in  which  Canada  has,  in 
the  past,  willingly  acted  as  an 
American  agent. 

Each  of  the  Saturday  panel  ses- 
sions was  followed  by  a  question 
period.  As  well,  Sunday  was  de- 
voted to  discussions  by  the  audi- 
ence of  the  topics  of  the  previous 
days.  In  general,  the  teach-in  was 
moderate  and  unremarkable.  Most 
attending  were  students,  the  crowd 
was  quiet  and  close  control  by  the 
chair  kept  things  moving  along, 
in  most  cases. 

The  picture  painted  by  the  speak- 
ers was  one  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity for  an  independent  Canada 
in  which  our  traditions  of  volun- 
tarism and  a  high  quality  of  life 
can  be  maintained. 


a 


SOUL  PROGRESSION  THRU 


REINCARNATION 

Real  Estate  Broker,  Hugh  de  Cruz  will  speak  for  the  first  time  on 

COSMIC  LAW  -  KARMA  -  MANSIONS  OF  THE  FATHER  - 
EXTRA  SENSORY  PERCEPTION  -  ABSENT  HEALING  -  FATHER 
MOTHER  LIGHT  -  MEDITATION  -  VIBRATIONS  -  THE  RETURN 
OF  "THE  CHRIST." 

8:00  p.m.  APRIL  4th  (Sat:)  1970 

1200     FREE  SEATS 

GLEBE  AUDITORIUM   Free  Tickets  Available  at  both  Treble 
Clef  Stores:  Rideau  St.  and  Sparks.  St. 
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Speeches  and  debate  on  our 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

Walter  Gordon's  syrupy  claim  that 
affluent,  conservative  Canada 
wouldn't  pump  for  socialism  didnt 
go  over  well  at  the  Waffle'steach- 
in  held  last  weekend  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  convocation 
hall. 

Gordon  was  one  of  two  speakers 
who  addressed  some  three- 
hundred  at  a  teach-in  sponsored 
by  the  Waffle  -  a  left-wing  group 
in  the  NDP. 

The  one  time  finance  minister 
in  the  Pearson  cabinet,  called 
for  more  government  statements 
and  policies  along  the  lines  of 
Trudeau's  Denison  Mines  state- 
ment and  the  recent  actions  of 
the  CRTC  concerning  Canadian 
broadcasting  content. 

He  also  warned  Canadians  not 
to  overlook  the  increasing  Amer- 
icanization of  Canada  because  they 
believe  annexation  with  the  U.S. 
is  inevitable. 

"It  is  wishful  thinking  to  say  now 
that  existing  boundaries  will  dis- 
appear in  the  near  future,"  he 
said. 

Gordon  also  emphasized  that  it 
was  ridiculous  for  a  nation  to 
ask  itself  whether  economic  in- 
dependence was  important. 
Mel  Watkins,  U  of  T  economics 
professor  and  toast  of  the  Waf- 
fle, was  scheduled  as  the  other 
speaker  but  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear because  he  was  ill.  Cy  Gonick, 
Manitoba  MLA  and  editor  of  Ca- 
nadian Dimension  spoke  in  his 
place. 

Gonick  was  quick  to  pick  up  on 
Gordon's  observation  on  the  con- 
servative mood  in  affluent  Canada. 

He  described  Trudeau's  just  so- 
ciety and  participatory  democracy 
as  rhetoric  to  ease  Canadian  con- 
sciences and  accused  the  prime 
minister  of  smashing  participatory 
democracy  when  he  smashed  the 
CYC, 


"Trudeau  heard  what  participa- 
tory democracy  was  saying  and 
he  told  people  to  shut  up." 

Much  of  what  Gonick  said  in  his 
15  minute  speech  had  already  been 
said  in  the  Watkin's  Manifesto  - 
a  position  paper  which  he  and 
Mel  Watkins  presented  to  dele- 
gates to  the  NDP  conference  in 
Winnipeg  last  fall  and  which  won 
35%  of  the  delegates  votes. 


Gonick  fleshed  out  statements 
made  in  the  position  paper  -  the 
major  threat  to  Canadian  sur- 
vival today  is  American  control 
of  the  Canadian  economy  -  with 
references  to  what  good  corpor- 
ate citizens  do  and  recommenda- 
tion of  what  must  be  done. 

Important  to  U.S. 

Gonick  emphasized  that  Canadi- 
ans must  come  to  know  what  they 
are  before  they  can  know  what  to 
do. 

"We  are  important  to  the  U.S. 
.  .  .  Nixon  wants  our  gas,  our 
oil  .  .  .  our  water  .  .  .  Trudeau 
and  his  cabinet  are  junior  ex- 
ecutives of  America  Empire  Can- 
ada Ltd.  ...  we  are  unique 
-  we  come  cheap  since  the  U.S. 
doesn't  have  to  pump  foreign  aid 
dollars  into  us  for  our  resources." 


The  recommendations  which 
Gonick  made  included: 

*  oppose  all  military  political 
alliances. 

*  oppose  all  cuts  in  agencies 
such  as  the  NFB. 

*  oppose  Americanization  of 
Canada  through  student  move- 
ment and  labour  movement. 

.  *  question  every  new  appointment 
of  an  American  to  a  post  in  a 
Canadian  institution. 

During  the  question  period  which 
followed  the  opening  debate  be- 
tween Gonick  and  Gordon,  Gordon 
was  asked  when  he  intended  to 
determine  a  crisis  point  in  the 
Americanization  point. 

"I've  been  saying  what  I'm  say- 
ing for  a  long  time  now  -  I'm 
sure  I  won't  be  saying  the  same 
thing  ten  years  from  now,"  he 
answered. 


economy,  trade  unions 


by  Sheila  Herbert 

The  fast-buck  boys  of  the  Ca- 
nadian business  community  have 
done  nothing  for  Canadian  inde- 
pendence, says  Grace  Hartman, 
national  secretary  of  Canadian  Un- 
ion of  Public  Employees. 

Mrs.  Hartman  was  one  of  four 
panelists  who  addressed  approx- 
imately 400  people  at  the  Waffle 
teach-in  held  last  weekend  at  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  Convocation 
Hall. 

The  panelists  -  two  from  inter- 
national unions  and  two  pro- Ca- 
nadian trade  unions  -  included 
Micheal  Chartrand,  President, 
Montreal  Canadian  National  Trade 
Unions.  Kent  Rowley,  secretary 
treasurer,  Canadian  council  of  un- 
ions and  Chris  Trower,  interna- 
tional representative,  united  steel- 
workers  of  America,  CLC. 

Both  Chartrand  and  Trower  were 
in  favor  of  international  unions. 

Chartrand  supports  international 
unions  because  he  sees  very  little 
difference  between  english  Cana- 
dians and  Americans  while  Trow- 
er values  unions  as  the  worker's 
weapon  against  companies  which 
by  and  large  are  in  business  to 
make  money. 


Chartrand  called  for  mou-  ac- 
tivity by  Canadian  unions  on  the 
political  front: 

"Trade  unions  should  be  more 
active  on  the  Canadian  political 
front  .  .  .  capitalism  dominates 
political  power,  and  fixes  prices 
and  is  supported  by  the  mass 
media  and  the  universities." 

"Companies  are  not  social 
groups,  they  are  in  business  to 
make  money  .  .  .  companies  close 
with  stroke  of  pen  and  leave  the 
economy  of  the  area  upset  .  .  . 
companies  milk  the  area  and  do 
not  invest  in  it  .  .  .  their  decision 
to  close  down  is  regarded  as  a 
sound  business  decision." 


Anti-nationalistic 

Trower  recommended  that  the 
trade  unionist  think  of  his  fel- 
low workers  rather  than  be  na- 
tionalistic. 

"We  shouldn't  be  thinking  about 
fragmentation  of  unions,"  he  said. 

"We  should  be  like  businessmen 
and  think  of  unions  on  a  multi- 
national basis." 


Hartman  and  Rowley  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  international  un- 
ions were  already  acting  like  bus- 
inessmen. 

"Americans  make  $17,000,000  a 
year  on  union  dues  from  Canada", 
Hartman  pointed  out. 

"American  unions  are  business 
unions  not  social  unions,"  said 
Rowley. 

Pentagon  thinking 

"Leaders  need  $75,000  a  year 
to  look  good  when  they  go  to 
bargain." 

"International  trade  unions  -  i.e. 
American-based  unions  -  reflect 
the  thinking  in  the  state  depart- 
ment and  the  pentagon," 

Hartman  emphasized  that  Cana- 
dian labor  is  past  the  colonizing 
period  and  recommended  that  Ca- 
nadian unions  start  holding  policy 
conferences  of  their  own  and  in- 
sist lha*  Canadians  have  the  final 
authority  for  ratification  of  agree- 
ment affecting  Canadian  workers 
and  that  Canadians  do  their  own 
research  and  have  their  own  strike 
and  pension  funds. 


and  universities  sandwiched 


by  Lydia  Dotto 

The  suggestion  that  Canadian  cit- 
izenship be  made  an  important 
criterion  of  employment  in  Ca- 
nadian universities  produced  a 
lively  debate  at  a  university  of  To- 
ronto conference  last  weekend. 

Robin  Mathews,  Carleton  uni- 
versity english  professor  and  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  "reasonable 
repatriation"  of  the  universities, 
and  Kenneth  McNaught,  a  U.  of 
T.  history  professor,  argued  the 
matter  before  delegates  to  the 
Americanization  of  Canada  Teach- 
in. 

The  teach-in,  which  was  held  at 
U  of  T  convocation  hall  March 
6-8,  was  sponsored  by  the  uni- 
versity's NDP  club  and  the  Waffle 
Manifesto  Movement, 

Flaming  ruins 

McNaught  told  the  group  that  "to 
define  as  second-class  any  non- 
Canadian  is  a  sure  formula  for 
bringing  whatever  good  there  is 
in  our  universities  down  in  flam- 
ing ruins, 

"We  must  be  careful  about  moving 
towards  anything  like  racial  pref- 
erence, religious  domination  or 
legislatively  imposed  conform- 
ity." 


He  said  he  entirely  disagreed  that 
"the  committment  of  a  teacher  to 
the  Canadian  fact  can  be  measur- 
ed by  takingoutcitizenshippapers. 
And  to  look  at  universities  as 
academic  employment  agencies  is 
the  wrong  point  of  view." 

He  was  immediately  criticised 
by  Mathews  for  using  "shaky  an- 
alogies which  I  find  now  a  crash- 
ing bore.  Talking  about  religious 
and  racial  preference  is  simply 
not  facing  the  issue". 

"Why  does  Professor  McNaught 
put  us  in  a  strident,  nasty,  un- 
compromising, embarrassing  sit- 
uation we  have  never  made?  He 
is  using  language  to  frighten  the 
Canadian  people.  Ken  McNaught  is 
one  of  the  good  guys  and  when 
the  good  guys  refuse  to  see  the 
issue,  what  in  god's  name  are  we 
going  to  do?" 

The  issue,  said  Mathews,  is  "not 
a  racial  issue.  But  when  I  say 
Canadians  should  be  equal,  I  mean 
equal.  If  there's  any  discrimina- 
tion, it's  against  Canadians." 

McNaught  however  maintained 
both  that  Canada  has  not  produced 
enough  scholars  for  her  univer- 
sities and  that  American  teach- 
ers have  greatly  enriched  Cana- 
dian education. 


"Americans  make  upalargeper- 
centage  of  our  department  and  it 
would  be  a  much,  much  weaker 
department  if  that  were  not  the 
case,"  he  said.  "We  have  sought 
diligently  for  Canadians,  Some- 
times we  find  them,  sometimes 
we  don't.  If  we  don't,  we  get 
som  eon  e  el  se,  Ca  nada  ha  s  n  ot 
produced  enough  people  to  under- 
take the  full  development  of  her 
universities," 

He  was  criticised  from  the  au- 
dience, however,  for  suggesting 
that  there  were  no  Canadian  his- 
tory scholars  who  were  unable  to 
find  positions  in  Canadian  univer- 
sities. He  replied  that  he  knew 
of  none  and  that  if  there  were 
some,  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
situation  was  usually  temporary. 

Mathews  replied  that  "there  has 
been  neglect  and  delinquency  in 
the  preparation  of  Canadian  schol- 
ars," The  remark  drew  audience 
applause, 

Mathews  went  on  to  claim  that 
he  has  "never  suggested  a  com- 
plete restriction  of  non-Canadians, 

1  haven't  said  if  an  American  is 
the  only  one,  you  can't  hire  him. 
I  have  said  we  must  seek,  train 
and  select  Canadians  whoarequal- 
ified. 


"We  do  not  want  to  embarrass 
American  people  in  Canada,  and 
we're  not  saying  you  have  to  drive 
these  people  out.  We  cannot  be 
branded  with  that  kind  of  thing. 
There  are  many  who  are  good  - 
and  we  love  them  -  but  a  high 
component  take  the  attitude  of 
'bringing  ot*l*ure  to  the  wogs'." 


Wild  Angels 

PETER  FONDA  NANCY  SINATRA 
in  Theofre  "A"  today 
2.-00,  4:30,  7:30,  10:00 
non-memb.r,  .  S9f 


In  the  same  breath  Gordon  also 
confirmed  the  statement  made  in 
his  keynote  speech  that  socialism 
was  very  unlikely. 

Asked  whether  the  Waffle  will 
work  tor  people  who  have  dif- 
ferent ideologies.  Gonick  replied: 

"We  have  been  told  by  othei.. 
to  go  ahead  and  organize  -  they 
will  organize  theirs  and  every- 
body will  get  together." 

The  debate  and  question  from 
the  floor  format  continued  over 
from  Friday  night  into  Saturday. 

Ended  Sunday 

Before  the  teach-in  adjourned 
late  Sunday  afternoon  talks  had 
been  given  on  Americanization  of 
Canadian  universities  and  trade  un- 
ions, French  and  English  Canada 
and  Canada's  foreign  policy. 


SUMMER 
ACCOMMODATION 
IN  TORONTO 
from  May  11  to  September 
11.  Rooms  as  low  as  $10.00 
per  week  (meals  $10.00  ex- 
tra).  For  information  and 
applications,  write  Campus 
Co-op,  Room  111,  395  Huron 
St.,  Toronto  181,  Ont.  Tel- 
ephone 964-1961. 


'he^eminine 
J^ysHque 


It's  your  birthright.  You 
can  be  laughing  and  gay  or 
quiet  and  mysterious,  and  you 
never  have  co  explain  why. 
You  can  wear  a  maxi  over  a 
mini,  and  puc  flowers  in  your 
hair.  You  can  change  every 
day,  in  a  hundred  different 
ways.  Even  when  you  have 
your  period. 

With  Tampax  tampons 
there's  no  need  to  change  ever 
changeable  you.  Tampax  tam- 
pons are  worn  inter-  IfllHflH 
nally.  You're  freed  EjjGHf 
from  bulky  belts,  pads  PTTp!! 
and  pins.  And  there's  no  tell- 
tale bulge,  so  no  one  can  ever 
know. 

It's  fun  being  a  girl.  With 
Tampax  tampons  you  can  be 
all-girl  every  day  of  the  month. 


TAMPAX  TAMPONS  ARE  MADE  ONLY  BY 
CANADIAN  TAMPAX  CORPORATION  LTD.. 
BARRIE.  ONTARIO 
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Alan  B  Plaunt  Memorial 
Lectures  Thursday  March 
19  and  Saturday 
March  21  1970  Alumni 
Theatre  H  S  Southam  Hall 
8  30  p  m  Jane  Jacobs 
Canada's  Changing 
Economy  Carleton 
University  Ottawa 


The  Studentbank  closes  in 
5  minutes  and  this  idiot's  got  to 
prove  himself! 


Bank  of  Montreal 

The  Rrst  Canadian  Bank 


True  Chequing  Accounts. 

True  Savings  Accounts.  Complete  banking 

services  for  students  and  faculty. 

We  relate  to  students. 


Bank  &  Somerset  Sts.  Branch,  294  Bank  Street. 
Main  Office,  Corner  Wellington  &  O'Connor  Sts.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 


Racism  charges  laid 
by  black  O  of  G  prof 

GUELPH  (CUP)  -  Charges  of  racism  have  been  raised  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Guelph  in  the  case  of  a  black  professor  denied  tenure 
at  the  university  last  November  on  grounds  of  "incompatability." 

Spanish  professor  D.K.  Gordon  has  filed  charges  with  the  Ontario 
Human  Rights  Commission  over  the  action  by  the  tenure  committee 
of  the  Guelph  language  department  November  3,  1969. 

Gordon  said  he  was  given  no  specific  written  reasons  for  the  tenure 
refusal  by  the  tenure  committee,  whose  decision-was  later  upheld 
by  an  administration  committee  on  reclassification  and  tenure. 

But  Gordon  said  he  was  given  a  "verbal  rationale"  by  department 
chairman  Rex  Barrel!  immediately  following  the  action,  which 
included  claims  that:  _  _ 

*  Gordon  was  "an  element  in  department  disunity; 

*  He  left  courses  unfinished  "because  of  too  much  digression  on 
political  matters; "  ,  .  ■• 

*  Senior  faculty  within  the  department  and  in  other  sectors  of  the 
university  were  concerned  with  Gordon's  political  views; 

*  Gordon  should  have  finished  his  PhD  degree  four  years  ago,  and 
was  appointed  assistant  professor  in  the  department  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  degree  would  be  completed  immediately.  Gordon 
has  now  completed  his  PhD;  he  is  the  only  member  of  the  Spanish 
section  of  the  department  with  a  PhD; 

»  Gordon  "does  not  fit  in  with  his  colleagues." 

Gordon's  accusations  of  racism  have  been  backed  up  '  uncondi- 
tionally" by  two  black  students'  organizations  at  Guelph:  The  West 
Indian  Students  Association  and  the  University  of  Guelph  Organiza- 
tion of  Black  Unity.  ■ 

According  to  the  West  Indian  association:  "It  is  our  understanding 
that  the  university  committee  on  re-classification  and  tenure  re- 
fused Dr.  Gordon's  appeal  (of  the  departmental  decision)  largely 
because  of  his  claim  that  some  members  of  the  departmental 
committee  hold  racist  views. 

"The  university  committee  obviously  feels  that  it  is  no  crime  to 
be  racist.  The  crime  lies  only  in  exposing  racism." 

Guelph  vice-president  Bert  Matthews  (soon  to  become  president 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo)  said  Friday  (February  26)  that  Gordon 
was  not  refused  tenure  "because  of  his  political  views." 

"Gordon  mistrusts  whites,  and  this  mistrust ledto tensions  between 
senior  faculty  and  himself,"  Matthews  said.  "This  resulted  in  in- 
compatibility." 

Buffalo  campus  calm 
strike  support  ebbs 

BUFFALO  (CUPD  -  The  administration's  removal  of  police  from 
the  State  University  campus  here  appeared  to  defuse  the  current 
conflict  between  students  and  the  university  Tuesday  (March  3). 

Many  classes  at  the  16,000  -  student  campus  had  returned  to  normal 
amid  conflicting  reports  by  the  administration  and  the  student 
strike  committee. 

Administrators  reported  80  percent  attendance;  strikers  said  75 
to  80  percent  of  classes  had  been  shut  down  in  the  class  boycott 
which  began  Friday  (February  27). 

Only  a  few  firebombmgs  in  university  buildings  have  marred  the 
uneasy  truce  precipitated  February  26  when  theadministration asked 
both  campus  and  city  police  to  keep  off  the  campus. 

The  firebombings  have  been  curtailed  since  faculty-student  patrols 
began  making  rounds  of  the  campus  following  the  burning  of  500 
books  in  the  main  library. 

Meanwhile,  pickets  continue  at  the  entrances  to  classroom  build- 
ings and  several  faculty  groups  have  agreed  to  stay  away  from 
classes  in  support  of  the  boycott  and  student  demands. 

Among  the  demands  of  the  strike  committee  are: 

*  Self-determination  for  experimental  colleges  devoted  to  independent 
research; 

*  Immediate  abolition  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps; 

*  Abolition  of  Defence  Department-supported  research  projects; 

*  Abolition  of  the  campus  police  force; 

*  Lifting  of  a  restraining  order  against  student  disruption  obtained 
by  the  administration  Friday  (February  26); 

*  The  immediate  removal  of  acting  administration  president  Peter 
Regan,  to  be  replaced  through  an  election  by  students  and  faculty. 

The  demands  have  even  been  supported  by  Return  to  Reason,  a 
student  group  formed  in  reaction  to  the  firebombing  at  the  library. 


Railway  fence  to  be  erected 


The  building  advisory  committee 
will  recommend  to  the  board  of 
governors  that  a  fence  be  erected 
along  the  railway  which  cuts 
through  Carleton, 
Hie  railways  which usethetracks 
will  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  fence, 
and  the  university  will  be  respons- 
ible for  landscaping  the  fenced 
sections  and  installing  traffic  con- 
trol signals  at  two  pedestrian 
crossings,  if  the  building  advisory 
committee' s  recommendation  is 
accepted  by  the  board  of  gover- 
nors. 

Currently,  the  university  is  liable 


for  damages  if  anyone  is  struck 
by  a  train,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  person  struck  and  on  the  part 
of  the  railway. 

"If  someone  is  hit  by  a  train, 
we  can  be  sued  for  damage  to 
the  train,**  said  university  bur- 
sar Ab  Larose, 

Cost  of  installing  the  traffic  con- 
trol signals  will  be  at  least  $12, 
000,  according  to  planning  and  con- 
struction head  James  Whenham. 

"The  onus  is  on  us  to  make  the 
railway  line  as  safe  as  possible 
for  the  university  community,"  he 
said. 


French  students  riot 
press  remains  silent 

PARISCCUPD  -  About  60  police  were  injured  during  a  five-hour 
clash  with  over  300  students  at  suburban  Nanterre  campus  of  the 
University  of  France  Tuesday  (March  3),  on  the  second  successive 
day  of  violence  on  the  campus. 

Eyewitnesses  said  many  students  were  injured,  including  two  hit  by 
exploding  tear  gas  grenades. 

The  violence  began  after  approximately  1,000  police  charged  dem- 
onstrators on  the  campus. 

Commercial  press  reports  gave  no  reasons  for  the  student  dem- 
onstrations. 


Uof  O  student  council 
has  new  parity  twist 

OTTAWA  (CUP)  -  In  an  effort  to  head  off  possible  unrest  among 
campus  administrators,  the  student  council  at  the  University  of  Ot- 
tawa Wednesday  (March  4)  offered  to  grant  their  administration  a 
voice  ui  student  union  affairs  -  but  only  a  token  one. 

In  a  "Pink  Paper"  on  student  government  at  the  sell-styled  "bi- 
lingual university,  councillors  proposed  that  administrators  be  given 
representation  on  the  four  commissions  handling  student  affairs  on 
the  campus. 

Campus  authorities,  says  the  paper,  "have  shown  themselves 
worthy  of  this  responsible  role"  -  but  councillors  gave  the  state- 
ment a  hollow  ring  by  further  declaring  they  could  not  "justify 
parity  representation  for  the  administrators." 

Although  student  council  executive  members  swear  their  proposals 
are  serious,  the  "Pink  Paper"  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  ad- 
ministration announcements  earlier  in  the  academic  year  which 
offered  students  four  seats  on  the  40-person  U  of  O  academic 
senate. 

At  that  time,  student  council  members  complained  that  the  adminis- 
tration offer  did  not  give  students  enough  voting  power  on  the  de- 
cision-making body. 

So  far,  the  U  of  0  administration  has  neither  accepted  the  council 
offer  nor  put  forward  counter-proposals  of  either  the  negotiable  nor 
non-negotiable  variety. 

Pledging  of  support 
postpones  boycott 

TORONTO  (CUP)  -  A  possible  mass  boycott  of  classes  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto's  political  economy  department  was  postponed 
until  at  least  March  19,  when  departmental  officials  agreed  to  give 
their  persona]  support  to  student  demands  for  a  committee  to  re- 
structure the  department. 

Department  chairman  W.T.  Easterbrookand  associate  chairman  Jean 
Smith  gave  their  personal  commitment  to  gathering  support  for  a 
committee  to  investigate  parity  student-faculty  decision-making  in 
political  economy,  just  hours  before  a  deadline  set  by  students. 

A  student  co-ordinating  committee  met  with  Easterbrook  and  Smith 
to  demand  "an  appropriate  negotiation  structure"  -  based  on  a 
mutual  veto  arrangement  for  faculty  and  students. 

Easterbrook  has  called  a  faculty  meeting  for  March  19  hoping  by 
ttiat  time  faculty  will  be  "ready"  to  agree  to  form  a  committee  to 
discuss  re-structuring  and  possibly  the  recent  appointment  of  Stefan 
Dupre  as  Easterbrook's  successor  as  department  chairman. 

The  Toronto  students  put  forward  their  demands  February  25, 
and  gave  political  economy  less  than  a  week  to  respond  to  demands 
for  formation  of  the  negotiating  committee. 

The  students  also  called  for  "scrutiny,  review  and  agreement" 
on  the  recent  appointment  of  Dupre  as  department  chairman. 
Members  of  the  political  economy  course  union  declared  Dupre's 
appointment  "null  and  void"  at  a  meeting  February  19,  because 
students  were  not  consulted  in  his  selection. 

And  when  i  awoke... 
this  bird  had  flown 
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The  Halcyon,  the  so  called  liter- 
ary magazine  of  Caiieton,  has  fi- 
nally taken  shape. 
This  year's  Halcyon  will  be  a 
book-record  combination  with  a 
twist. 

The  record,  due  to  production 
details,  will  not  come  out  until 
September;  in  order  to  compen- 
sate for  this  delay,  written  orders 
will  be  accepted  either  upon  pur- 
chase of  the  book  or  at  a  later 
date,  by  writing  to  the  editors 
care  of  The  Carleton  office  or  the 
students*  council  secretariat.  Hie 
book,  however,  promises  to  make 
its  appearance  in  late  March  or 
early  April. 

The  book  will  contain  poetry 
by  both  students  and  faculty,  trans- 
lations, art  both  arty  and  design, 
the  occasional  photograph,  prose, 
belles  Iettres,  and  perhaps  graf- 


fiti or  satire. 

The  record  will  have  recordings 
of  poetry  read  by  english  prof. 
George  Johnston,  folk  songs,  some 
rock,  some  blues.  "In  short,  what 
we  hope  will  be  a  groovy  rec- 
ord that  will  stand  on  its  own 
merits,"  said  Halcyon  co-editor 
Deborah  Munro. 

There  are  prizes  of  $50,  $30, 
and  $20  for  the  best  work  in  any 
field.  There  is  also  Lillian  Found 
poetry  prize,  awarded  annually  to 
the  best  poem  of  about  50  lines 
or  under. 

Any  poems  accepted  for  the  Hal- 
cyon will  be  automatically  con- 
sid  ered;  other  poems  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Lillian  Found 
Prize,  in  the  english  department. 

The  last  date  for  submission  to 
the  Halcyon  is  Wednesday  evening 
March  18. 


McGill  student  poll 
selects  own  principal 

MONTREAL  (CUP)  -  McGill  students  want  arts  and  science  vice- 
dean  Robert  Vogel  to  succeed  retiring  principal  H.  Rocke  Robert- 
son next  year,  a  campus-wide  poll  showed  Wednesday  (March  4). 

If  a  similar  poll  held  last  year  is  any  indication,  they  won't  get 
their  choice. 

Vogel  topped  eight  other  candidates  in  the  poll,  conducted  by  the 
McGill  student  council,  including  three  McGill  vice-principals,  two 
deans  and  two  department  chairmen. 

Vogel  is  seen  as  sympathetic  with  student  demands  for  openness 
and  relevant  discussion  at  the  senate  and  board  levels  of  university 
government. 

Last  February  the  McGill  administration  ignored  a  student  poll  in 
choosing  a  successor  for  arts  and  science  dean  H.D.  Woods.  Poll 
winner  was  English  department  chairman  Donald  Theall,  and  Woods 
stood  a  distant  fourth  in  the  standing.  Physics  Professor  E.J. 
Stanbury  was  awarded  the  deanship. 

Results  of  the  latest  poll  will  go  to  the  university  committee, 
which  will  choose  the  new  principal.  Students  have  charged  that 
they  are  under-represented  on  the  committee.  The  committee  has 
equal  representation  from  five  groups  -  board  of  governors,  senate, 
faculty,  graduates  and  students. 


Concert 


POWER  HOUSE  t  HEAVEN'S  RADIO 
BLUES  BAND  ■  HC  KEITH  TUPPER 

Th  'A'      8:15  $1.25 


Excellent  '67  Mustang  V-8, 

DEMANDING  $1800 
Phone  late  evenings  -  235-8234 


The  following  positions  on  Council 
have  Applications  open  for  Deputies 

INTERNAL  VICE-PRESIDENT 
EXTERNAL  VICE-PRESIDENT 
ACTIVITIES  DIRECTOR 


c 

1  COM 


1 

tor  v 


COMMUNITY  PROGRAMS  DIRECT! 

\PPLICATIONS  AVAILABLE  AND  TO  BE  FILED  IN  T-2 
BY  MARCH  31/70 


YOUR  CHANCE  TO  WORK  OVERSEAS  FOR  TWO  YEARS 
WITH 


cuso 


WHO  qualifies? 


WHERE  the  need? 


WHY  the  need? 


CUSO  personnel  represent  a wide-variety  of professional  &  technical 
skills,  assigned  in  rcspon.se  to  specific  needs. 


CUSO  currently  has  morethan  1,200 people  working  in  40  developing 
nations;  East  &  Central  Africa,  Francophone  Africa,  West  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Caribbean  &  Latin  America. 


Developing  countries  want  to  be  self-sufficient,  not  dependent. 
Money  &  materials  alone  are  not  a  total  solution.  Equally  essential 
is  the  transfer  of  technical  skills  -  enabling  developing  nations 
to  make  maximum  use  of  their  own  manpower  &  natural  resources. 


WHAT  are  the  terms  of  service?  Assignments  are  for  two  years,  but  may  be  extended 
one  or  two  years  by  mutual  agreement.  You  are  paid  prevailing 
local  rates  by  your  host  country  employer,  to  whom  you  are 
directly  responsible. 


If  you  are  interested  in  more  detailed  information  please  contact: 
Or.Fraser  Taylor  or  Miss  Rosalind  Gibb 
Department  of  Geography 
443  -  8  -  Loeb  Building 
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We  feel  kind  of  self-conscious  about  this,  but  we're  going  to  do  It  anyway.  What  we're  going  to  do  is  give  you  a  behind  the  scenes  look  at  the  production  of  The  Carl- 

eton.  In  the  top  photo  you  see  the  result  of  a  long  night's  vigil  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  There  he  sits,  trying  toget  his  much  neededjieauty  rest^  the  morning  sun  be- 
ating mercilessly  upon  his  tussled  head  .Ah,  'tis  a  lonely  life  that  of  the  editor. 


but.  .  .  .  but.  .  .  but  suddenly,  they  are  there'.  Ah,  the  staff  has  arrived,  noise,  bu- 


stiri'ub!ratro7*n"must"be  lunchTime.  These  are  the  great  hours,  the  hours  spent  messing  around  trying  to  think  of  something  inspired  to  put  in  the  paper  .These  are 
the  hours  when  the  editor  most  wishes  that  the  life  the  editor  was  really  all  that  lonely.  These  are  the  hours  when  he  wishes  he  could  get  them  out  of  his  hair  and  put 


out  a  newspaper.  But  then,  if  he  could,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  put  staff  pictures  in  the  paper,  so  we  won't  let  him, 


CAPTAIN 
LARD 

AND 
PRI 
PfG 


Mild-mannered  honors  student  Marvin  Measly  and  his 
companion  Spot  are  walking  down  the  tunnel  one  day. 


They  hear  a 

cry  for  help. 

n 

i 

I  1  L 

w 

the  president 
has  resigned... 
we  are  leaders 


Saying  the  ancient 
chant 


)     j|)Piiihi|«iiiiiiiih  ppi 

GREASEM 

oil6niBHYLCRee^ 
DEPLETION 


ALLOWANCE 


faster  than  greased  lightning, 
stronger  than  anthrax  


No  iims  {or  obscene  scribblings  Proto  Fig. 
the  university  needs  a  president. 


Ah,  Proto  Pig,  who 

better  than  I  to 
grease  the  palms, 
oil  the  wheels, 
slickly  evade  cr/- 
ticism  and  squeeze 
out  of  slippery 
sit  nations. 
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Hair  lives,  breathes 


HAD*:  ROYAL  ALEXANDRA 

THEATRE:  TORONTO  

 by  Lydia  Potto  

The  theatre  is  moulting. 

1  have  been  seated  no  longer 
than  one  minute  when  small  white 
feathers  flutter  down  from  the 
ceiling  and  settle  gently  onto  my 
head  and  notepad. 

A  very  pregnant-looking  girl  in 
bare  feet,  a  shock  of  brown  Afro- 
style  hair  and  a  flowing  purple 
robe  jumps  from  the  side  of  the 
stage  to  the  edge  of  the  ground- 
level  balcony  on  my  right,  balanc- 
ing herself  precariously  for  a 
moment,  then  jumping  into  the  bal- 
cony. 

A  fellow  with  bleached  blue  jeans 
wanders  on-stage,  then  scrambles 
up  the  narrow  metal  ladder  im- 
mediately in  front  of  me.  As  he 
reaches  the  top,  another  shower 
descends  on  the  front  rows.  This 
time  it's  confetti. 

Another  guy  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  Arlo  Guthrie  (a  la 
Alice's  Restaurant  album  cover) 
climbs  up  to  the  catwalk  and  rush- 
es across  it,  sweeping  another 
shower  of  confetti  and  feathers 
down.  Various  others  -  a  confus- 
ing, milling  welter  of  suede  vests, 
beads  and  battered  old  blue  jeans 
-  wander  over  the  stage,  doing 
dance  exercises  and  singing 
snatches  of  songs.  Some  sit  at 


the  front  of  the  stage,  talking  to 
the  audience. 

One  does  not  believe  the  stage  - 
the  curtainless  stage  with  all  kinds 
of  wierd  plumbing  and  clothes- 
lines and  old  tires.  It  looks  like 
the  garbageman  had  a  bad  trip. 
Some  several  straight  people  look 
askance  of  the  environs  -  but 
then  so  do  some  several  not-so- 
straight  people. 

More  of  the  cast  on  stage,  this 
time  throwing  tulips  and  balloons 
into  the  audience.  At  the  back 
of  the  stage  piteous  moans  and 
chants  are  accompanied  by  hollow 
bongo  beats  and  shadows  of  sway- 
ing dancers  prowl  along  the  walls. 

You  discover  an  interesting  thing 
-  the  whole  zany  episode  has  per- 
fect strangers  talking  and  laugh- 
ing with  each  other  -  and  you 
begin  to  think  your  ticket  to  Hair 
may  be  one  of  your  wiser  invest- 
ments. 

Members  of  the  cast  have,  by 
this  time,  wandered  all  over  the 
theatre,  up  into  the  second-floor 
balconies,  along  catwalks,  down 
into  the  audience.  The  band  is 
jamming  and  you  wonder  when 
the  show's  going  to  start;  then 
you  realize  with  amazement  that 
it  has.  For  the  band  has  been 
easing  into  the  beginning  strains 
of  Aquarius  and  the  wayward  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  are  almost  im- 
perceptibly wending  their  way  to 


Facing  a  dying  nation  of  moving  paper 


Victim  of  critical  stupidity 


WILD  ANGELS:TH.  A. 

by  Dion  McGrath 

First,  a  note  of  thanks  to  the 
blues  club:  thank  you,  blues  club. 

The  Wild  Angels  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  critical 
stupidity:  one  would  think  that 
any  picture  which  opens  the  Venice 
Film  Festival  and  is  praised  bj 
serious  critics  throughout  Europe 
would  have  some  claim  to  intel- 
lectual respectability  in  North 
Ameria;  but  American  film  critics 
are  a  strange  breed.  (Pauline  Kael 
neatly  compartmentalizes  it  among 
her  "important  bad  films"  - 
without  bothering  to  tell  us  how 
in  hell  a  film  can  be  both  genu- 
inely bad  (not  just  "flawed",  but 
"bad")  and  genuinely  important. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  critics,  The 
Wild  Angels  is  an  outstanding  film. 
Roger  Corman,  resident  genius 
of  American-International  Pic- 
tures, has,  in  many  respects,  pro- 
duced his  best  work  here.  His 
study  of  Hell's  Angels  is  not  only 
powerful  social  comment,  but  an 
intensely  personal  work  of  art. 

Corman's  view  is  that  outlaw 
motorcycle  gangs  are  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  a  corrupt  and  hypo- 
critical society.  To  the  various 


members,  the  gang  is  more  than 
a  sub-culture;  it  is  a  substitute 
culture  which  frees  them  from 
contact  with  a  society  whose  dis- 
honesty and  pretensions  they 
abhor. 

The  story  revolves  around  Blues 
(Peter  Fonda)  and  his  gradual 
disillusionment  with  the  gang. 

When  his  best  friend,  the  Loser 
(Bruce  Dern),  is  shot  and  captured 
by  police,  Blues  organizes  the 
other  gang  members  to  rescue 
him  from  the  hospital.  During  the 
rescue,  the  Loser's  transfusion 
bottle  is  broken. 

One  of  the  gang  members  stays 
behind  to  rape  a  nurse  who  mis- 
takenly identifies  Blues  as  the 
rapist  when  questioned  by  police. 

And,  that  night,  the  Loser  dies. 

Blues,  though  he  is  now  wanted 
by  police  for  the  rape,  joins  the 
gang  in  their  expedition  to  Nevada, 
where  they  plan  to  have  the 
funeral. 

All  the  representatives  of  the 
straight  world  are  shown  as  re- 
pulsively hypocritical,  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  funeral  home  is  no 
exception.  Blues  reacts  to  his 
sanctimonious  homily  with  an  out- 


The  war  stands  for  all  that  is  obscene  in  a  society  gone  amok 


the  stage  to  the  flowing,  rhythmic 
nuances  of  the  music.  They  join 
together  in  a  circle  on  the  stage 
and  proclaim  the  dawning  of  the 
Age  of  Aquarius  -  and  the  show 
is  on  its  way. 

At  this  point,  I  am  struck  by 
the  overwhelming  futility  of  try- 
ing to  tell  you  how  good  Hair  is. 
You've  heard  all  that  before  from 
practically  every  critic  who's  ever 
seen  the  show,  and  the  reaction 
to  reviews  is  always  a  mind  re- 
action -  "Well,  I  guess  Hair  must 
be  good"  -  not  a  gut  reaction, 
which  is  what  Hair  really  is. 

The  tiling  about  Hair  is  that 
there's  no  need  to  say  anything 
beyond  the  verb.  Hair  is.  Hair 
breathes.  Hair  lives.  It  jumps  up 
and  cracks  you  right  between  ihe 
eyes.  Every  superlative  you've 
ever  heard  about  it  damns  it  with 
faint  praise. 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
soundtrack  is  definitely  an  asset 
when  watching  the  play,  but  don't 
get  the  idea  that  knowing  every 
note,  chord  and  word  of  the  rec- 
ord will  prepare  you  for  Hair. 
And  knowing  the  album  isn't  know- 
ing Hair.  See  the  play  and  then 
listen  to  the  album.  You'll  realize 
you've  never  heard  it  before.  (In- 
cidentally, the  Toronto  group, 
known  as  the  Mississauga  Tribes, 
includes  in  their  repertoire  sev- 
eral songs  from  the  new  Hair 
album,  DisinHAIRited.) 

The  choreography  is  wild  and 
frenetic  and  executed  with  pre- 
cision and  violent  enthusiasm  by 
the  tribe.  Plot,  in  the  usual  sense 
of  the  word,  is  almost  non-exist- 


ent; instead,  the  play  is  held  to- 
gether for  thee  hours  by  the  music 

The  major  roles  alternate  be- 
tween two  sets  of  actors.  The 
night  I  saw  Hair,  Doug  Barnes, 
a  rock  singer  from  St.  Cathar- 
ine's, Ontario,  gave  a  powerful 
interpretation  of  Claude  Hooper 
Bukowski,  the  play's  "hero".  An 
archetype  of  a  new  generation's 
new  way  of  thinking,  Claude  is 
vibrantly  alive  and  aware,  yet 
curiously  lost,  confused  and  hu- 
man -  and  caught  in  a  spiral 
of  events  he  neither  sanctions  nor 
understands  but  which  eventually 
trap  him.  Terence  Black,  a  well- 
established  Vancouver  -  born 
singer,  makes  a  raucous,  irrev- 
erent and  wildly  flamboyant  George 
Berger,  Claudo's  best  friend  anda 
refugee  from  high  school.  Col- 
leen Peterson,  known  around  these 
parts  as  one-third  of  3*s  a  Crowd, 
gives  a  credible  performance  as 
Shiela  a  mercurial  girl-woman 
who  lives  with  Claude  and  Berger 
and  studies  graff  itti.  A  particularly 
madcap  character  called  Jeanie 
(she's  the  pregnant  girl  -  "I  was 
knocked  up  by  some  crazy  speed 
freak")  is  also  memorable.  But 
actually,  no  single  performer  ever 
matches  the  impact  of  the  entire 
tribe  in  full  flight. 

I  know  there  are  people  who  are 
going  to  dislike  Hair  -  and  dislike 
it  intensely.  One  fellow  in  To- 
ronto last  weekend  (Ihateto ster- 
eotype, but  he  was  'older")  was 
noticeably  disgusted  with  the 
coarser  sexual  implications  of  the 
show.  Certain  others  probably 
found  the  ending  maudlin.  At  the 


risk  of  drawing  the  patronizing 
smiles  of  these  who  haven't  seen 
the  play  (and  possibly  of  those 
who  have  and  were  unimpressed) 
-  i  must  say  I  found  the  ending 
verging  on  the  tragic.  If  noth- 
ing else,  it  shows  how  deeply  the 
Vietnam  war  has  affected  the 
American  culture  and  society.  But 
there  is  more,  I  think.  There  is 
despair  and  incredibly,  hope. 

Hair's  portrayal  of  Claude's  in- 
duction into  the  army  does  contain 
pathos  -  primarly  because  notonly 
is  he  being  forced  to  fight  in  a 
war  which  he  and  many  of  his 
countrymen  revile,  but  because  to 
so  many  Americans,  especially 
the  young,  the  war  stands  for  all 
that  is  obscene  in  a  society  gone 
amok.  People  who  view  the  war  in 
less  grandiose  terms  will  prob- 
ably find  the  finale  of  Hair  an 
over-reaction,  but  most  people 
understand  it  when  the  tribe  finds 
itself  "facing  a  dying  nation/of 
moving  paper  fantasy /listening  to 
the  new-told  lies/with  supreme 
visions  of  lonely  tunes.*' 

That's  in  the  final  song,  The 
Flesh  Failures.  It's  a  masterpiece, 
especially  in  the  play  where  it 
carries  a  clout  I  can't  begin  to 
convey  on  paper.  But  I  mentioned 
hope.  Although  the  tribe  is  "walk- 
ing in  our  winter  coats  "and  every- 
thing is  bleak,  chilling,  deadening, 
they  begin  to  sing  Let  the  Sun- 
shine In.  And  it  does. 

Maybe  they've  got  something. 
Certainly,  watching  the  finale,  you 
are  tempted  to  hope  and  believe 
they  do. 


Following  is  a  list  of  times  and 
prices    for    Hair    in  Toronto, 
For  mail  orders,  make  certified 
cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre.  No 
cash. 

it's  worth  the  extra  dollar  to  get 
orchestra  seats  and,  if  you  can, 
you  should  try  to  get  into  the 
first  three  rows.  That's  where  it's 
really  happening 
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burst  in  which  he  pours  out  his 
contempt  for  society  and  its 
mores. 

But,  much  as  we  sympathize  with 
him  in  his  rejection  of  sham,  the 
scene  is  disquieting  because  he  is 
.  so  inarticulate.  Blues  knows  what 
he  doesn't  want,  but  he  doesn't 
know  what  he  wants.  Desperate 
for  an  argument,  he  falls  back 
on  the  support  of  the  gang,  who 
beat  up  the  director  of  the  home, 
and  stage  an  impromptu  orgy  which 
only  breaks  up  for  the  funeral 
procession. 

The  critical  point  for  Blues  is 
reached  in  the  graveyard,  when  a 
fight  between  gang  members  and 
townspeople  draws  the  police.  As 
the  others  drive  off,  he  stays 
behind  to  bury  the  Loser  and  to 
be  arrested,  because  '"There's  no 
place  to  go."  Having  rejected  so- 
ciety, and  now  the  gang  as  well, 
he  is  cast  back  on  himself  -  and 
finds  himself  lacking.  He  knows 
what  he  doesn't  want,  but  lie  still 
doesn't  know  what  he  wants. 


For  Blues,  in  the  fullest  sense, 
there  really  is  no  place  to  go. 
The  cliche  of  juvenile  delinquency 
is  a  cry  of  genuine  despair. 

The  picture  is  full  of  brilliant 
little  touches  that  show  Corman's 
remarkable  sensitivity  to  details. 
The  Nazi  flag  on  the  Loser's 
coffin  is  positioned  and  photo- 
graphed so  as  to  look  as  if  it 
were  draped  over  the  podium  from 
which  the  homily  is  delivered. 
The  funeral  procession  draws  a 

moo  ot  gawKing  spectators  - 
including  one  with  a  home-movie 
camera. 

And  in  one  telling  scene,  the 
Loser  finds  a  horse  tied  up  and 
releases  it.  But  much  as  he  urges 
it.  the  horse  will  not  run  away, 

instead  waiting  patiently  for  its 
master  to  return  and  tie  it  up 
again. 

The  performances,  generally,  arc 


weak,  but  are  carried  by  the  force 
of  the  direction.  With  one  nociuie 
exception:  Bruce  Dern  is  magni- 
ficent as  the  Loser,  making  the 
character  superbly  vivid  and  real. 
Dern  is  an  actor  who  has  been 

giving  brilliant  performances  in 
low-budget  movies  for  several 
years  now.  Someday,  the  major 
studios  will  notice  him  and  he'll 

become  "a  star  overnight". 
Quiet  bows  to  Charles  B.  Grif- 
fith for  the  script,  and  to  Richard 
Moore  for  the- subdued  colour 
photography.  (But  it's  really  Cor- 
man's movie.) 

Go  see  it. 

And,  if  anyone  tells  you  that 
Corman  is  entertainment,  butFel- 

lini  is  art,  spit  in  his  eye. 
The  Wild  Angels  (1966)  is  being 
shown  today  in  theatre  A,  by  the 
Blues  Club.  2:00,  4:30,  7:30,  and 
10:30  p.m.  Admission  50  cents. 


12  hour  rock  show 


OTTAWA  ROCK  FESTIVAL- 
CIVIC  CENTRE 

by  Ed  Kucerak 

With  the  fad  of  rock  festivals 
quickly  spreading  throughout  North 
America  in  the  past  year  or  so,  it 
was  inevitable  that  sooner  or  later 
some  enterprising  promoter  would 
stage  one  in  Ottawa.  Well  Ottawa 
is  finally  going  to  have  a  rock 
festival  of  sorts.  But  it  has  taken 
an  out-of-town  promoter  by  the 
name  of  Fred  Lewis  Agency  (To- 
ronto) to  come  up  with  the  idea. 
Labelled  as  the  Ottawa  Rock  Fes- 
tival, the  all-day  12-hour  show 
will  include  ten  rock  acts.  The 
two  highlights  of  the  show  will 
be  Chuck  Berry  and  Lighthouse. 

Chuck  Berry,  as  any  one  who 
follows  the  rock  scene  knows,  is 
one  of  the  founding  fathers  of  to- 
day's rock  music.  It  has  been  said 
that  "he  is  to  pop  rock  music 
what  Louis  Armstrong  was  to  jazz, 
what  Henry  James  was  to  the 
novel." 

Hig  biggest  hits  have  been  May- 
beline,  Roll  Over  Beethoven, 
Thirty  Days,  Johnny  B.  Goode 
and  his  million  seller  Sweet  Lit- 
tle Sixteen.  And  his  songs  have 
been  recorded  by  many  of  today's 
rock  groups  including  The  Beatles, 
Rolling  Stones  and  Steppenwolf. 

Lighthouse  on  the  other  hand  is 
Canada's  answer  to  thejazz-rock- 
classical-Blood  Sweat  and  Tears 
format.  This  thirteen-member  To- 
ronto group,  which  started  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  backed  by 
RCA  for  a  reported  $300,000,  is 
under  the  leadership  of  former 


Pauper  drummer  Skip  Prokop  and 
composer  and  arranger  Paul 
Hoffert. 

Since  their  beginning,  the  group 
has  recorded  two  albums  and  has 
toured  extensively  throughout  the 
United  States  appearing  at  Fill- 
more East  in  New  York  and  the 
Atlantic  Pop  Festival.  In  that  time 
their  music  has  matured  tremend- 
ously from  their  previous  infer- 
ior arrangements  and  badly  play- 
ed tunes. 

Their  future  plans  now  include 
writing  and  performing  the  first- 
ever  rock  ballet  with  "the  Royal 
Winnipeg  Ballet  and  a  concert 
with  the  Toronto  Symphony  in 
April. 

Besides  Chuck  Berry  the  only 
other  American  act  on  the  bill 
will  be  the  Detroit  group  Frost 
who  are  known  basically  for  a 
loud  and  heavy  hard  rock  style 
of  music. 

The  rest  of  the  acts  are  Cana- 
dian and  include  the  recently  re- 
grouped Luke  and  The  Apostles, 
Nucleus,  Yeomen,  Whiskey  Howl, 
Neon  Rose,  Roger  Law  and  The 
Tote  Family. 

The  festival  with  a  continuous 
light  show  -  which  is  a  change  for 
rock  shows  in  Ottawa  -  will  take 
place  on  March  23rd  from  2  p.m. 
to  2  a.m.  at  the  Ottawa  Civic 
Centre  Arena.  The  cost  will  be 
$3.50  per  head.  The  only  thing 
missing  at  this  Ottawa  Rock  Fes- 
tival will  be  the  appearance  of 
any  Ottawa  groups.  It  seems  they 
will  be  in  the  stands  for  this 
one. 
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MAROONED 


Ufa 

The  men  in  the  trenches  are  human  too 

Stereotyped  characterization 


 by  Lydia  Dotto 

It  had  to  happen,  ot  course.  ' 

With  space  exploration  provid- 
ing so  many  potential  hazards  that 
it  is  a  statistical  miracle  numer- 
ous disasters  haven't  already  hap- 
pened, someone  had  to  write  a 
book  about  the  Apollo  program. 
And  someone  had  to  makeamovie. 
Alas,  it  has  happened. 


Various  ravishing  young  thins  are  often  encountered 

Fine  sexual  fantasy  photography 

r-n  DHUMn  tut?  miit._ 


HERE  WE  GO  ROUND  THE  MUL 
BERRY  BUSH;  WHERE  IT'S  AT; 
MAYFAIR 

by  Alf  Cryderman 

"My  comedies  are  not  made  to  be 
laughed  at,"  says  Clive  Donner, 
director  of  the  comedy,  Here  We 
Go  Round  the  Mulberry  Bush, 
Mr.  Donner,  you  understand,  has 
also  directed  What's  New  Pussy- 
cat? and  Luv,  so  the  many  people 
who  split  a  gut  or  two  at  any  of 
these  movies  might  not  understand 
his  remark. 

For  there  is  many  a  laugh,  or  at 
least  a  couple  dozen  grins  and 
sniggers,  in  Mulberry  Bush,  a 
more  adult  version  of  the  games 
children  play. 

Barry  Evans  plays  yet  another 
young  Englishman  who  has  prob- 
lems with  his  sex  life.  And  like 
most  young  people,  if  not  a  good- 
ly number  of  their  elders,  they 
think  that  having  no  sex  life  is 
a  problem  until  they  have  one 
and  realize  that  it  too  is  a  prob- 
lem. Which  only  goes  to  show 
that  you're  getting  screwed  all 


the  time;  although  you  might  en- 
joy it  more  sometimes  than  others. 

Evans  is  a  rather  engaging  young 
actor  whose  unsuccessful  (sexually 
speaking)  encounters  with  various 
ravishing  young  things,  give  way 
to  successful  encounters  with 
lightly  clad  ravishing  young  things, 
notably  Judy  Geeson  with  the  puppy 
dog  breasts. 

The  film  is  populated  with  lib- 
eral-minded beautiful  people  liv- 
ing it  up  and  "having  it  off", 
as  they  say  across  the  water. 
There's  some  very  attractive  pho- 
tography, especially  in  Evan's  sex- 
ual fantasy  scenes,  by  Alex  Thom- 
son and  good  sounds  from  The 
Spencer  Davis  Group  and  Steve 
Winwood  &  Group.  Well  worth 
having  a  go  at. 

The  second  feature,  Where  It's 
At,  is  light  stuff  -  but  is  very 
enjoyable  light  stuff  despite  some 
crude  editing  -  so  nobody  is  com- 
plaining. 

The  story  unfolds  against  aback- 
ground  of  mostly  unclad  female 
flesh  in  Caesar's  Palance,  in 
naughty  Las  Vegas,  that  neon  city 


where  everybody  gets  taken  by 
one-armed  bandits  or  married  in 
open  24-hours-a-day  champels. 
David  Janssen  has  finally  stopped 
running,  settled  down,  and  even  has 
a  grown-up  son  to  whom  he  even- 
tually wants  to  give  the  family 
business.  The  family  business, 
by  the  way  is  Caesar's  Palace, 
one  of  the  more  lush  Vegas  gam- 
bling club  hotels. 

Son,  wellplayedbyRobertDrivas, 
isn't  really  interested.  However 
he  draws  the  low  card  when  Fath- 
er and  Son  bet  on  his  future  so 
Son  stays  around  learning  how  to 
keep  people  happy  while  they  blow 
their  moola,  judge  showgirls  by 
how  much  they're  willing  to  show 
of  what's  up  front  and,  most  im- 
portant, run  the  business. 

He  learns  fast  and  good;  so  good 
that  he  soon  takes  over  from 
Father.  Father  is  not  really  de- 
lighted, tempers  flare,  women  get 
pregnant  and  in  a  final  tense  scene 
the  cards  are  on  the  table  and... 

Next  week  catch  Liza  Minelli  in 
The  Sterile  Cuckoo  and  a  very 
promiscuous  babysitter. 


As  one  with  more  than  a  pass- 
ing interest  in  the  American  space 
program,  I  approached  the  sub- 
ject of  Marooned  (both  book  and 
movie)  with  mixed  feelings,  de- 
spite author  Martin  Caidin's  em- 
phatic assertion  that  everything 
about  the  story  was  technologic- 
ally accurate  and  feasible. 

Relax,  Mr.  Caidin,  the  technol- 
ogy was  beautiful.  It  isn't  the 
technology  that's  wrong  with  Ma- 
rooned -  it's  the  people.  Actually, 
in  Mayo  Simon's  screenplay,  there 
are  no  people.  They're  all  auto- 
mations, bodies  filling  spaces,  be- 
cause the  plot  development  takes 
so  long  there's  no  time  for  any- 
thing else.  The  book  goestogreat- 
er  length,  with  only  slightly  more 
success  in  fleshing  out  the  char- 
acters. 

Briefly,  the  story  is  about  the 
first  Apollo  Applications  flight, 
scheduled  to  take  place  in  1972. 
Three  astronauts,  James  Pruett 
(Richard   Crenna),  Walter  Lloyd 
(Gene  Hackman)  and  Clayton  Stone 
(James    Franciscus)    spend  six 
months  in  earth  orbit  in  the  mod- 
ified    third   stage  of  a  Saturn 
rocket.  It's  a  combined  scientific 
experiment  and  endurance  test  and 
when  Hackman  starts  cracking  up 
the  crew  is  called  home.  Only 
trouble  is  the  command  module's 
service  engine  (SPS)  won't  fire  to 
slow  them  down  so  they  can  get 
out  of  their  parking  orbit  some 
200  miles  above  earth.  Naturally, 
their  orbit's  low  point  is  just  a 
shade  too  high  to  allow  a  natural 
re-entry  before  their  oxygen  runs 
out  two  days  hence. 
The  thought  of  a  rescue  mission 
immediately  occurs  to  everyone 
on  the  ground.  No  go,  says  Charles 
Keith  (Gregory  Peck),  chief  of 
manned  spaceflight.  You  just  can't 
launch   in  less  than   two  days. 
Screw  you,  says  chief  astronaut 
Ted   Dougherty  (David  Janssen), 
who  proceeds  to  prepare  for  a 
flight  aboard  a  Titan  DIC  rocket 
in  the  X-RV  (Experimental  Re- 
entry Vehicle  -   it's  for  real), 
which,  needless  to  say,  isn't  any- 
where near  being  fully  tested  for 
manned  flight.  Peck  gives  a  re- 
luctant go-ahead  and  even  unbends 
from  the  rules  sufficiently  to  throw 
out  the  check-list.  The  frenetic 
race  to  launch  on  time  contrasts 
with  the  slowly  deteriorating  sit- 
uation in  the  spacecraft. 

But  as  I  said,  technology  isn't 
the  problem  (although  it  does 
stretch  one's  indulgence  in  places). 
The  problem  is  stereotypes  -  in 
the  characterization  department, 
the  movie  has  time  for  little  else. 
Peck  gives  a  sometimes  wooden 
performance  as  the  gruff  -  out- 


side-but -all-softy-inside  admin- 
istrator. Janssen  plays  an  ex- 
plosive role  with  as  little  melo- 
drama as  possible,  thank  God. 
Crenna,  Hackman  and  Franciscus 
play  only  credible  astronauts; 
they  absolutely  drip  with  pro- 
fessionalism and  competence.  The 
problem  for  the  movie-maker,  of 
course,  is  that  this  is  the  way 
the  astronauts  really  are  during 
a  mission,  as  any  number  of  mis- 
sions will  attest.  However  only 
Franciscus,  a  scientist-astronaut 
who  is  almost  as  super-cool  as 
the  cryogenic  fuels  he  messes 
around  with,  really  pulls  off  the 
grisly  banter  and  grim  humor  of 
their  predicament. 
The  wives,  mercifully,  are  kept 
in  the  background.  Lee  Grant, 
playing  Jim  Pruett's  wife,  does  a 
good  job  of  acting  in  the  sequence 
where  she  finds  out  her  husband 
is  dead,  which  makes  up  for  the 
"Martha-John"  routine  she  goes 
through  with  Crenna  earlier. 
The  press  incidentally,  are  por- 
trayed in  their  stock  role  of  news- 
men-as-baying-hounds„  It's  prob- 
ably true  too. 

I  mentioned  that  Pruett  dies.  I 
won't  give  away  the  ending  -  which 
has  a  surprising  and  slightly  in- 
credible twist  -  but  1  will  just 
mention  that  Pruett  more  or  less 
kills  himself.  NASA  doesn't  ever 
talk  officially  about  suicide,  of 
course,  but  the  movie  reaches 
the  point  where  one  man  had  to 
go  immediately,  or  all  three  would 
go  eventually,  peck  has  the  dis- 
tasteful job  of  informing  the  crew 
and  he  never  does  manage  to  tell 
them  in  so  many  words.  But  they 
get  the  message  and  Crenna  pre- 
emptorily  exerts  his  perogative 
as  commander  to  make  the 
decision. 

The  dramatic  purpose  of  killing 
off  Pruett  is  to  retain  the  movie's 
credibility.  Up  to  that  point,  the 
whole  thing  is  a  fantasy;  no  one 
doubts  that  everything'sgoingtobe 
all  right.  Tension  is  reduced  to 
zero.  Then  Pruett  dies  and  you 
realize  that  a  movie  director  who 
has  no  scruples  about  killing  off 
one  American  astronaut  wouldn't 
hestiate  to  knock  off  the  other  two. 
The  movie  has  you  on  the  edge 
of  your  seat  right  down  to  the 
line  after  that. 
I  suppose  the  fundamental  theme 
of  both  the  book  and  the  movie 
is  to  show  that  space  men  and 
space  agency  officials  are  human 
too,  besides  being  superbly  com- 
petent technicians  and  pilots. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  neither - 
medium  succeeds  at  the  job  very 
well,  surely  this  no  longer  needs 
proving. 


The  Closest  Theatre  fo  Carleton  University 

Today  and  Saturday  J-JrHKSg* 

"HERE  WE  GO  ROUND 
THE  MULBERRY  BUSH  '  a. 
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RRY  EVANS    JUDY  GEESON 
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THOSE  DARING  YOUNG  MEN  IN  JALOPIES  ■  Tony  Curtis 
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POOH  COOK  BOOK:  VIRGIN- 
IA ELLISON:  MCCLELLAND 
AND  STEWART:  TORONTO: 
120  pages;  $5.50 

by  Louise  Moore  . 
The  Pooh  Cook  Book  is  a  col- 
lection of  recipes  inspired  by  good 
old  Winnie  the  Pooh. 

Every  recipe  (and  there  are  over 
sixty)  is  accompanied  by  a  quo- 
tation from  either  Winnie  thePooh 
or  The  House  at  Pooh  Corner. 
The  cookbook  is  also  illustrated 
by  the  original  drawings  of  E.H. 
Shepard  (who  did  the  illustrations 
for  the  A.A.  Milne  volumes). 

The  recipes  are  grouped  together 
under  various  headings.  But  as  the 
author,  Virginia  H,  Ellison,  points 
out  they  are  interchangeable. 
Smackerels,  Elevenses  and  Teas 
are  good  for  a  snack  anytime. 
Provisions  for  Picnics  and  Ex- 
petitions  and  Breakfasts  can  double 
for  Lunches  and  Suppers.  Of  course 
Christmas  Specialties  needn't  be 
reserved  for  Christmas  alone,  but 
included  year-round  in  Desert  and 
Party  Recipes. 
Most  of  the  recipes  includehunny 
(honey  as  spelled  by  Pooh).  They 
range  from  the  very  simple  Mar- 
malade on  a  Honeycomb  or  Home- 
made Snow  and  Honey  to  Apricot 
Honey  Bread  and  Muffins,  The 
author  even  includes  a  special 
section  on  Honey  Sauces. 
Why  the  emphasison honey?  Well, 
aside  from  being  a  Bear's  fa- 
vourite food,  it's  also  good  for 


people,  Mrs.  Ellison  points  that 
honey  is  almost  twice  as  sweet 
as  sugar;  but  when  it's  used  in- 
stead of  sugar,  it  doesn't  make 
one  crave  for  more  sweets  (ex- 
cept for  Pooh  bears  that  is). 
The  Pooh  Cook  Book,  however, 
doesn't  just  stop  at  a  Bear's  fa- 
vourite food,  but  includes  some 
more  substantial  dishes  for  his 

friends;  Piglet,  Tigger,  Eeyore  or 
Christopher  Robin.  These  recipes 
include  such  tantalizers  as  Quick 
Corn  and  Shrimp  Chowder,  Cream- 
ed Salmon  on  Crackers,  Hot  Po- 
tato Salad  with  Tuna  Fish,  or 
Cottleston  Pi&, 

The  recipes  of  a  desert  or  party 
nature  would  be  useful  for  special 


occasions  -  especially  on  those 
for  children.  The  Hipy  Papy  Bthu- 
thdth  Thuthda  Bthuthdy  Cake  with 
Pink  Honey  Buttercream  Frosting 
would  delight  any  child  or  anyone 

The  Pooh  Cook  Book  would  also 
be  an  ideal  gift  to  a  child  just 
learning  to  cook.  But  even  if  you're 
beyond  that  stage,  the  cookbook 
would  be  a'  special  addition  to 
anyone's  cookbook  shalf  or  along- 
side A.A.  Milne's  Winnie-the-Pooh 
or   The  House  at  Pooh  Corner. 

The  Pooh  Cook  Book  is  for  chil- 
dren, cooks,  or  Winnie  the  Pooh 
and  hunny  lovers  alike;  but  mainly 
it  is  a  cookbook  for  people  who 
like  to  eat  (after  all,  eating  times 
were  the  happiest  times  for  Pooh 
and  his  friends). 


BRIDGE  AT  CHAPPAQUID- 
DICK:  JACK  OLSEN:  LITTLE 
BROWN  AND  CO  fCANADA): 
270  pages;  $7.95. 

by  Lydia  Dotto 

Many  Americans  seem  to  have  a 
feet-of-clay  syndrome. 

Eager  to  disavow  their  canoni- 
zation of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  their 
flirtation  with  political  messian- 
ism  in  general,  they  continue  to 
paw  over  the  real  or  imagined  fate 
of  the  last  remaining  Kennedy 
brother  in  the  wake  of  Chappa- 
quiddick. 

Last  summer's  drowning  of  Mary 
Jo  Kopechne,  a  former  secretary 


of  Robert  Kennedy,  certainly  gave 
them  a  lot  of  manoeuvering  room. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the 
thrust  and  parry  is  made  by  Jack 
Olsen,  a  senior  editor  of  Time 
magazine,  whose  interpretation  of 
the  controversy  is  more  unique, 
but  no  less  implausible  than  most 
of  the  other  explanations,  including 
Senator  Kennedy's  own. 

Rather  than  rejecting  the  answers 
Olsen  pulls  the  old  philosopher's 
trick  of  rejecting  the  question.  He 
claims  that  Ted  Kennedy  wasn't 
in  the  car  when  it  plunged  over 
Dike  Bridge;  that  Mary  Jo  was 
driving. 

A  deputy  sheriff,  Huck  Look,  had 


FRAGMENTS  OF  THE  DANCE: 
HARRY  HOWITH:  VILLAGE 
BOOK  STORE  PRESS:  TORON- 
TO:  70  pages;  $3.95. 

 by  Deborah  Munro 

Harry  Howith,  who  looks  like  a 
cross  between  Fidel  Castro  and  a 
younger  Farley  Mowat,  has  just 
brought  out  his  fourth  and  most 
impressive  book.  Mr.  Howith  is 
well  on  his  way  towards  winning 
the  Governor  General's  award, 
and  in  this  case  it  would  mean 
something. 
Fragments  of  the  Dance  follows 
the  same  lines  as  do  his  earlier 
books  with  some  profound  dif- 
ferences; the  bitterness  and  brit- 
tleness  of  Burglar  Tools  and  Total 
War  are  absent  -  replaced  by  an 


easier  harder  acceptance  of  life 
and  his  own  ravages.  His  laughter 
is  softer  without  ever  becoming 
slushy:  he  wears  fewer  masks, 
makes  fewer  evasive  passes. 

Fragments  is  not  a  technique 
book:  it  had  to  be  read  right 
through,  as  the  strength  of  its 
poems  is  partly  due  to  their  in- 
teraction. The  weakest  segment 
is,  ironically,  the  sequence  "Frag- 
ments of  the  Dance".  It  is  in  a 
limited  edition  right  now;  if  you 
like  poetry,  and  want  to  know 
where  Canadian  poetry  can  go,  read 
this  book.  If  you're  looking  for  the 
earlier  books,  forget  it:  some- 
one's already  swiped  the  library 
copies.  (See  supplement  p.  27  foi 

the  real  review:  Howith's  poem) 


seen  what  later  proved  to  be  Ken- 
nedy's Oldsmobile  take  a  wrong 
turn  at  an  intersection  and  head 
towards  Dike  Bridge,  instead  of 
towards  the  ferry  to  Edgartown.- 
Look  got  out  of  his  car  but  be- 
fore he  got  near  the  Olds,  it 
sped  away  towards  the  bridge. 

Olsen  claims  Kennedy  got  out  of 
the  car  a  little  further  down  the 
road  because  the  Senator  was 
afraid  the  sheriff  would  pursue 
them.  "Some  cops  are  highly  po- 
litical," Olsen  comments,  "and 
the  prospect  of  netting  a  Kennedy 
in  a  car  with  a  woman  other  than 
his  wife  would  have  titillated  many 
of  them." 
Olsen  further  postulates  that 
Mary  Jo,  being  a  foot  shorter  than 
Kennedy  and  being  unused  to  driv- 
ing a  big  car  on  rutted  country 
roads,  was  unable  to  navigate  the 
car  over  Dike  Bridge.  He  says 
that  Kennedy  and  his  cousin  Joe 
Gargan  and  friend  Paul  Markham 
looked  for  Mary  Jo.  decided  she 
had  got  stranded  on  the  beach 
somewhere  and  gave  up  the  search 
until  morning.  Consequently,  ac- 
cording to  Olsen,  Kennedy  didn't 
report  the  accident  for  nine  hours 
because  he  didn't  know  about  it 
until  the  next  day.  The  author 
claims  this  theory  explains  many 
inconsistencies  in  Kennedy's  story 
and  those  of  his  friends.  It  ex- 
plains for  example  why  Kennedy's 
memory  of  the  actual  accident  is 
inexplicit,  although  he  remembers 
everything  else  clearly.  It  explains 
why  Markham  and  Gargan,  two 
experienced  lawyers,  did  not  re- 
port the  accident  immediately.  It 
explains  various  seemingly  incon- 
gruous remarks  made  by  other 
Kennedy  people 

It  explains  these  things,  yes. 
But  Olsen  doesn't  really  face  the 
obvious  objection  to  the  theory  - 
if  Kennedy  was  worried  about  the 
moral  aspect  of  being  found  in  the 
car  with  Mary  Jo,  and  if  we  was 
worried  about  the  effect  this  would 
have  on  his  wife,  why  did  he  admit 
to  something  which  had  exactly 
that  effect,  only  much,  much 
worse?  Why  did  he  accept  a  bur- 
den heavier  than  he  had  to? 

No  one  really  knows.  There  are 
people  to  have  little  love  and 
less  use  for  the  Kennedys  and  they 
are  always  prepared  to  believe 
the  worst.  There  are  those  just 
as  rabidly  biased  on  the  other 
side.  All  Olsen's  little  exercise 
proves  is  that  we're  unlikely  ever 
to  find  out  what  really  happened 
on  Chappaquiddick. 

The  only  man  who  knows  can 
hardly  want  to  revive  the 
nightmare. 


BARTLETT'S  CANADA:  JAN- 
ICE TYRWHITT:  MCCLELL- 
AND AND  STEWART:  190  pages. 

by  Elizabeth  Buchan  Kimmerley 

It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  Southern 
Ontario  was  once  heavily  forested. 

The  wild  and  desolate  land  that 
was  Canada  in  1838  was  recorded 
by  William  Henry  Bartlett,  an 
English  artist  travelling  with  the 
Durham  Commission. 

Bartlett  used  watercolour,  sepia, 
and  engraving  in  his  landscapes, 
which  are  indeed  portraits  of  the 
new  land  which  he  saw  rolling  by 
as  he  travelled  down  the  St,  Law- 
rence to  Niagara  Falls. 

In  1840,  these  sketches  were  used 
as  the  basis  of  a  book  Canadian 
Scenery  Illustrated  and  sold  in 
England  at  eleven  shillings  each. 
Now  some  have  been  re-used  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart. 

It  is  a  beautiful  book. 

Full  and  double  page  drawings 
aboutd.  Many  engravings  are  in 


colour.  Bartlett  had  a  good  eye  . 
for  picturesque  and  unique  ways 
of  drawing  which  make  this  book 
a  joy  for  the  Canadiana  buff8 
Along  with  each  picture  is  a  brief 
history  of  the  spot  depicted,  writ- 
ten in  a  chatty  rather  than  didactic 
tone. 

Whether  the  reader  wants  a  pretty  ,J 
book  for  his  coffeetable  or  an 
illustrated  history  for  a  class,  or 
a  side  look  at  the  lives  of  his 
forefathers,  Bartlett's  Canada  can 
fill  the  need. 

The  illustrations  are  well  re- 
produced on  heavy  white  matte 
which  allows  close  scrutiny  of  \ 
detail  without  the  frustration  of 
shine,  I  would  quibble  with  the 
common  layout  which  puts  a  draw-  , 
ing  on  two  pages.  This  means 
that  some  of  the  drawing  is  lost 
between  the  pages. 

However,  the  book  really  is  beau- 
tiful. The  reader  may  be  inter- 
ested to  note  how  the  Group  of 
Seven  is  preceded  in  style  by 
this  artist  in  1838, 


carieton  university 


public  lectures 


The  Departments  of  Geology  and  Biology  present  a  series 
of  lectures  entitled  "The  Fossil  Record"  to  be  delivered 
during  March  and  April.  The  first  of  the  series  begins 
March  18  with  Dr.  J,  Williams  Schopf  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  at  the  University  of  California.  He  will  speak 
on  "Antiquity  and  Evolution  of  Precambrian  Life,"  All 
lectures  begin  at  8:00  p.m.  and  will  be  held  in  Alumni 
Theatre  of  H.S.  Southam  Hall. 

Carieton  University  presents  the  1970  Alan  B.  Plaunt 
Memorial  Lectures  on  Thursday,  March  19,  and  Saturday, 
March  21  in  the  Alumni  Theatre,  Southam  Hall  at  8:30 
p.m.  with  guest  speaker,  Jane  Jacobs  (Mrs.  Robert  Hyde 
Jacobs,  Jr.)  The  title  for  these  lectures  will  be  "Canada's 
Changing  Economy." 

Carieton  University's  annual  Plaunt  Memorial  Lectures 
are  supported  by  the  generous  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor 
in  memory  of  the  late  Alan  B.  Plaunt,  a  distinguished 
Canadian  and  a  resident  of  Ottawa  who  was  active  in  many 
projects  of  national  and  civic  importance  during  the 
1930' s. 

The  Department  of  Spanish  invites  you  to  a  lecture  in 
English  by  Professor  C,  A,  Jones  tonight,  Friday,  March 
13,  in  Room  103  of  the  Chemistry  Building.  Parking 
facilities  are  available  in  Lot  No,  2  beside  the  Engineering 
Building. 

The  speaker,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford  and 
currently  visiting  Professor  at  Brown  University,  is  one 
of  a  group  of  English  scholars,  who,  since  the  1930's 
have  not  only  been  instrumental  in  creating  a  new  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  major  authors  of  the 
Spanish  Golden  Age,  but  have  also  contributed  many  im- 
portant studies  on  English  literature. 

The  Department  of  Sociology  and  Anthropology  and  The 
Adult  Education  Committee  present  a  lecture  entitled 
"Socialist  Industrial  Society"  by  Professor  Jan  Szczepanski 
in  the  Theatre,  H.M.  Tory  Science  Building,  at  8:00  p.m. 
on  Tuesday,  March  17.  Professor  Szczepanski  is  President 
of  the  International  Sociological  Association  and  Head  of 
the  Polish  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Warsaw. 

exhibition 

"OSAKA:  CANADA  AT  EXPO  '70" 

An  exhibition,  including  a  model  of  the  Canadian  pavilion 
at  Osaka  for  Expo  70  and  also  maps  and  plans  of  the  site, 
will  be  on  display  in  the  foyer  of  H.M.  Tory  Building  until 
March  25th.  Hours  of  viewing:  8:00  a.m.  -  12:00  p.m. 
(excluding  Sundays). 


poetry  reading 


The  Department  of  English  presents  a  poetry  reading  on 
March  26  by  a  Canadian  poet,  John  Newlove,  in  the  Arts 
Faculty  Lounge,  4th  Floor,  Paterson  Hall,  8:00  p.m. 
Mr.  Newlove  has  published  five  books  of  poems:  Grave 
Sirs  (1962)  Hephants,  Mothers  &  Others  (1963)  Moving 
in  Alone  (1965)  What  They  Say  (1967)  and  Hack  Night 
Window  (1968)  -  McClelland  4  Stewart  who  will  also 
publish  The  Cave  in  the  spring  of  1970. 

drama 

Carieton  University  English  Department  and  Fine  Arts 
Committee  present  Cupid  and  Death,  a  masque  by  James 
Shirley,  in  the  Residence  Commons  Lounge,  March  18, 
19  and  20  at  8:00  p.m.  Admission  is  free.  Cupid  and  Death 
was  one  of  the  last  seventeenth-century  masques.  It  can 
best  be  described  as  an  early  opera,  or  perhaps  musical 
comedy,  with  dancing  and  spectacle  added,  and  a  slight 
allegorical  plot.  This  is  thefirst  North  American  production. 


Future  happenings  at  NAC 
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Deborah  Munro 


The  National  Arts  Centre  has 
played  any  and  all  roles  in  the 
political  games  of  Parliament:  $46 
million  was  considered  too  high  a 
cost  for  any  Arts  Centre  (it  un- 
doubtedly cost  more)  and  austerity 
measures  now  threaten  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Opera  and  the  Opera 
restaurant.  Whatever  value  the 
NAC  may  have  is  regional-  its 
whole  raisen  d'etre  has  been  call- 
ed into  question. 
Two  years  late  the  NAC  opened 
in  a  flurry  of  red  ribbons,  prime 
ministerial  hysteria  and  the  shad- 
owy but  towering  aura  of  its  direct- 
or General  Hamilton  Southam.The 
opening  festivities  were  bright  and 
sequined  Canadiana:  unfortunately 
much  of  the  entertainment  was  not 

MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  /  Douglas  Sp7l?ane 


that  good;  the  pop  electronique 
could  be  called  nothing  but 'plastic 
happening'.  The  exception  was  the 
National  Ballet's  performance  of 
"Kraanerg"  which,  as  one  ad- 
mirer put  it,  "was  something  I 
never  thought  the  National  Ballet 
would  have  the perception,  courage 
and  sheer  ability  to  perform"  was 
an  experience  not  to  be  missed. 
MISCELLANEOUS  MUSIC 
Love  and  Maple  Syrupproved  to  be 
the  unexpected  success  in  the  early 
days:  a  variety  skit  songbag  mix- 
ture of  poetry  about  love,  politics, 
love,  religion,  love,  Canadian 
class,  love  was  thoroughly  enter- 
taining, while  performances  such 
as  the  rendering  of  Hagar  Ship- 
ley's soliliquy  were  very  power- 
ful: parts  of  the  presentation  were 
witty  lighthearted  and  fun,  although 
the  end  piece  on  war  was  a  bit 


Carleton  University 
Students  Assoc.  Incorporated 
Presents  its  Annual: 

Spring  Ball 

Friday.  March  20.  1970 
Reception  7.30  p.m. 

DINNER  8:00  p.m. 

Black  Tie 

Tickets  S13  per  Couple,  available  in  T-2 

INTERNATIONAL  BALLROOM 
SKYLINE  HOTEL 


THE  MALL 

Sparks  Sheet  Mall  233-7771 


PRESENTS 


FESTIVAL  EROTICA 


ONI  BABA  RESTRICTED  THU.  MAR.  12 

MY  SISTER  MY  LOVE  RESTRICTED  FRI  MAR.  13 
FALSE  SHAME  ADULT  ENTERTAINMENT  SAT.  MAR.  14 
PARIS  SECRET  RESTRICTED  SUN.  MAR.15 

ULYSSES  RESTRICTED  MON.  MAR.  16 

A  MAN  AND  A  WOMAN  RESTRICTED  TUE.  MAR.  17 
BELLE  DE  JOUR  RESTRICTED  WED.  MAR.  18 


7  DAYS  FOR  7  HITS 


heavy.  There  have  been  various 
ethnic  festivals  and  concerts 
throughout  the  year  ranging  from 
a  happy,  vulgar  artificiality  to  the 
closer  more  authentic  presentation 
of  kathak  dances  (of  India)  held 
recently.  On  the  folk  side  both 
Buffy  Ste-Marie  and  Harrv  Bela- 
fonte  have  added  their  own  brand 
of  entertainment.  Buffy  Ste.  Marie 
was  beautiful;  she  filled  an  evening 
full  of  folk,  good-time  honky-tonk, 
blues,  offbeat  songs,  and  soft  corn 
that  no  one  else  could  possibly  get 
away  with.  Belafonte'sshow.onthe 
other  hand,  was  a  slick,  careful 
and  exciting  evening  with  Bela- 
fonte's  ability  to  move  easily  from 
one  kind  of  song  to  the  next,  subtly 
underscored  by  the  production 
background. 

Tremblay  concerts,  although  be- 
ing for  the  dollared  or  fanatical, 
were  I  understand  very  good:  the 
best  of  these  was  the  Moscow 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
The  Arts  Centre  has  also  decided 
to  enlarge  its  programme  by  in- 
cluding such  things  as  guest  speak- 
ers and  movie  talk  concert  com- 
binations. John  Kenneth  Galbraith 
packed  the  Opera  with  his  witty 
and  very  lucid  talk;  his  ability 
to  relate  economic  abstractions, 
in  concrete  terms,  to  situations 
which  exist  in  one's  immediate 
surroundings  had  an  impact  that 
was  a  lasting  as  it  was  immed- 
iate, (see  Judi  Stevenson's  col- 
umn on  Galbraith).  Marlene  Dei- 

trich,  on  the  other  hand,  im- 
mersed her  audience  in  a  past  age 
of  oldworld  graces,  violences  and 
emotions;  she  was  uncool,  dra- 
matic, emotional,  and  magnificent. 
The  films  clustered  around  her 
concerts  were  old,  but  with  a 
glamour  and  innocence  that  no 
longer  exists.  I'd  like  to  see  the 
NAC  continue  with  film  projects, 
film  festivals,  both  old  and  modern; 
the  theatre  is  well  suited  for  pro- 
jection and  there  are  films  on 
subjects  outside  the  feature  film 
area  that  could  prove  successful. 
THEATRE 

The  NAC's  two  resident  com- 
panies, the  Stratford  Theatre  and 
T-e  Theatre  du  Capricorne  pul  on 
consistently  good  series.  Strat- 
ford, except  for  the  Hamlet  dis- 
aster, has  put  on  competent  and 
often  brilliant  productions  (the 


SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL  /  Douglas  Spillane 


latter  being  Jean  Claude  van  It- 
alie's  plays)  as  well  as  a  charm- 
ing participation  play  for  children 
"sauerkringle".  Right  now,  they 
are  presenting  three  of  Mrozek's 
plays. 

Le  Theatre  du  Capricorne  has  put 
on  brilliant  productions  of  Dur- 
enmatt's  and  Becket's  plays,  to 
mention  only  two;  of  the  latter  Ray 
Smith  says  "I  don't  read  a  wordof 
French.  I've  never  read  "'waiting 
for  godot";  yet  it  really  moved  me, 
terrific."  Le  Theatre  is  probably 
going  to  fold  because  theattendance 
has  been  so  lousy:  go  out  and  see 
their  latest  "Encore  Cinq  Min- 
utes"- 

DANCE 

The  Royal  Winnipeg  has  already 
had  its  review:  I  repeat;  if  they 
come  sell  your  soul  and  go.  The 
National  Ballet  put  on  a  lovely 
pageant  ballet  at  Christmas. 
Tchaikovsky's  "Nutcracker";  the 
dancing  was  well  controlled,  al- 
though a  bit  stiff  in  places,  and 
the  variety  and  strong  character-  . 
izations  of  the  many  dancers  coup- 
led with  a  flourish-filled  chore- 
ography created  a  ballet  that  was 
an  excellent  introduction  for  chil- 
dren and  enjoyment  for  anyone. 

The  Groupe  de  la  Place  Royale 
put  on,  in  December,  a  trilogy  of 
modern  dances.  Although,  techni- 
cally, they  need  greater  power 
and  control,  the  experimentations 
with  forms  and  multi- media  com- 
binations that  they  attempted  were 


well  worth  the  show.  In  a  more 
classical  vein.  Les  Grands  Ballets 
Canadiens  arc  coming  to  the  Opera 
from  Friday  the  13tli  to  Sunday  the 
15th,  while  on  March  2SJoseGreco 
performs.  Thursday  the  26th,  the 
Centennial  Choir  presents  thepas- 
sion  on  the  mount  of  olives,  given 
competition  by  the  Clancy  Brothers 
concert  the  same  night. 

The  two  stratiord  piays  10  come 
are  "School  for  Scandal"  bySher- 
idan  and  "The  Merchantof  Venice" 
which  deserves  better  thanagrade 
ten  memory.  There  is  a  deal  at  the 
NAC  whereby  standby  tickets  arc 
sold  to  students  at  reduced  prices: 
one  can  get  really  good  seats  for 
little  $S$.  A  phone  call  (237-4400) 
can  clear  the  availability  of 
tickets. 

What  is  happening  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  cultural  life  in  Ot- 
tawa right  now  is,  in  the  main,  due 
to  the  NAC's  promotion  and  pro- 
gramme of  events:  Ottawa  hasn't 
blossomed  overnight  into  the  cul- 
tural centre  of  Canda.  but  there 
is  an  increased  interest  in  and 
demand  for  a  better  calibre  of 
entertainment  within  a  greater 
range.  The  focus  has  come  onto 
the  performing  arts  and  if  the 
NAC  proves  that  the  arts  can 
flourish  in  a  largetown  small- 
town stronghold,  there's  the  pos- 
sibility of  an  upsurge  in  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  Canadian  talent, 
in  both  creativity  and  performance. 


O'HNEST  O'JHN 

invites  you  to  his  AFTERNOON 

St.  Patricks  Day  Orgy 


As  tax-time  draws  near  once  again,  I  am  forced  (by  my 
accountant)  to  hold  another  of  my  fabulous  GIVE-AWAYS. 
This  year's  dividend  to  my  friends,  the  students,  will  be 
held  in  the  I'pper  Lounge  of  the  Residence  Commons  BIdg. 
Tuesday,  March  17th,  1-5  p.m. 

Using  the  magic  combination  of  personality  and  money  I 
have  obtained  the  serives  of  the  Chateau  Laurier's  own  Jack 
McPartlin  and  his  tremendous  organ  for  your  singing  and 
drinking  pleasure.  ALSO  -  A  modest  variety  of  free  refresh- 
ments and  a  bar  at  reasonable  prices  force  me  to  distribute 
a  limited  amount  of  free  tickets  -  available  in  the  tunnel 
and  at  my  location  in  the  new  res. 

See  you  Tuesday  noon! 


P.S.  -  Mr.  McPartlin  has  made  two  records  which  you 
may  wish  to  purchase  from  by  Res.  location. 
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An  exclusive  interview! 


by  Art  Pelletier 


During  the   first  days  of  study  week,  instead  of 

mulling  over  the  piles  of  academic  material  I  had  I 
I  accumulated  so  far  in  the  school  year,  I  abandoned  I 

scholarly  pursuit  for  a  five  hundred  mile  drive  to  I 
|  a  concert  in  New  Hampshire. 

I  went  to  a  truly  great  performance  put  on  by  the 
I  Byrds.  I 
We  had  pre-arranged  an  interview  with  the  founder 

and  life  blood  of  the  group,  its  leader,  Roger  Mc- 
I  Guinn. 

Over  the  telephone  we  arranged  to  have  our  inter- 

|  view  in  their  dressing  room. 
After  they  were  allowed  to  leave  the  stage,  after  I 

I  no  less  than  a  fifteen  minute  standing  ovation,  we 
appeared  at  the  dressing  room  door.  But  McGuinn 

I  suggested  that  we  adjourn  to  his  hotel  room,  in 
Manchester,  New  Hampshire's  Holiday  Inn.  My  com- 

I  panion,  John  Kozakiewicz,  settled  into  a  chair.  I 
flopped  on  the  bed  and  Roger  leaned  against  the  dres- 

I  ser.  We  started  to  talk.  The  following  are  excerpts  | 

I  from  a  one  and  a  half  hour  conversation  inter- 
rupted by  groupies  walking  over  us  and  the  chant-  | 
ing  going  on  in  the  next  room.  We  flicked  on  the 
recorder  as  we  started  talking  about  his  past  history  | 
in  music: 


John:  You  got  into  country  before  country  got  mod. 
I  McGuinn:  Ah,  just  about,  although  I've  been  in  it  for 
I  about  ten  years. 

1  John:  But  what  I  mean  is  the  Sweetheart  of  the  Rodeo 
I  album, 

I  McGuinn:  Yes,  well  we  stuck  our  necks  out  and  took 
la  beating  financially.  I  mean  as  far  as  record  sales 
Igo,  usually  we'd  sell  at  least  150.000  albums  and 
I  Sweetheart  sold  about  50,000. 

I  John:  But  I  saw  it  rated  the  number  twenty  album 
I  of  1968  on  some  record  listing  somewhere. 
1  McGuinn:  Well,  there  are  great  incongruities  that  hap- 
I  pen.  Dr.  Byrds  and  Mr.  Hyde  was  a  complete  failure  | 

the  United  States  and  was  number  one  in  Holland. 
I  So  either  the  Dutch  have  poor  taste  or  we  seem  so  | 
I  exotic  to  them  that  they  will  buy  anything  we  do.  I 
I  personally   didn't  like  the  album.  I  liked  Sweetheart 
much  better  and  the  Easy  Rider  album  much,  much 
better.  Especially  Jesus  is  Just  Alright  and  Baby  | 
Blue,  I  like  the  sea  shanty  album  although  nobody  | 
really  dug  it.  I  mean  Ian  MacCallum  was  a  Cana- 
dian .  .  . 
I  John:  You  mean  Jack  Tar?  1  dug  it. 
|  McGuinn:  Yeah,  Jack  Tarr  the  Sailor  is  Go  To  Sea 
No   More,   an   Ian   MacCallum  song  written  about  j 
fifteen  years  ago,  on  an  obscure  monophonic  record 
that  you  can't  buy  anymore,  and  I  wanted  to  make  it  ] 
stereophonic  and  add  synthesizer  and  make  it  avail- 
able for  the  kids  now  who  couldn't  get  it,  because  it's  I 
such  a  great  song.  And  also  I  feel  that  I  have  been 
a  reincarnated  sailor,  that  I  was  once  a  whaling  cap- 
tain and  went  up  to  Greenland  and  sailed  those  | 
seas. 

John  '•  This  hasn't  shown  up  in  your  songs  before,  I 
has  it? 

McGuinn:  As  a   matter  of  fact,   it  has.  If  you'll  I 
analyze  the  musical  content  of  5D  you'll  find  the 
sea  shanty  behind  it.  Its  subliminal,  but  it's  there. 
And  also  Space  Oddyssey. 
It's  a  space  shanty.  Like  my  visualization  of  Space 
Oddyssey  was  a  bunch  of  space  sailors  out  in  space 
in  the  recreation  room  playing  with  the  instruments 
that  they  had  available  which  would  be  electronic 
instruments.  And  we  were  projecting  into  the  future 
several  hundred  years,  maybe  a  thousand,  and  they'd  I 
be  playing  this  song  about  the  day  they  discovered  I 
the  moon  back  then  in  1996,  you  know.  We  knew  that 
Clarke's  Sentinel  was  going  to  be  used  as  a  premise 
for  2001  and  we  wrote  the  song,  based  on  The  Sen- 
tinel not  knowing  that  they  were  going  to  use  the  end-  I 
ing  that  they  did. 
Art:  What  did  you  think  of  2001? 
McGuinn:  I  loved  it,  man  just  loved  it.  I'd  like  to  | 
see  it  again. 

John:  I  heard  the  Notorious  Byrd  Brothers  before  1  I 
saw  the  film  so  I  sort  of  expected  to  hear  your  song  [ 
on  it. 

McGuinn:  Well,  I  have  been  trying  to  communicate  I 
with  Kubrick  since  our  first  album.  I've  been  a  fan  I 
of  his  since  Dr.  Strangelove  and  I've  gone  into  I 
his  back  films  like  Lolita  and  The  Killing  and  so  I 
on  and  watched  him  grow  as  an  artist.  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect  for  him  I  have  tried  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  through  our  music  but  it  hasn't  worked. 
John:  He  hasn't  responded  at  all? 


McGuinn:  No,  but  1  have  communicated  with  other  | 
people  as  a  result  of  Space  Oddyssey.  I  communi- 
cated with  Eugene  Epstein  who  is  with  the  Aero- 
space Corporation,  which  works  in  conjunction  with 
the  United  States  Air  Force  and  tracks  'quasars',  j 
We  did  a  song  ...  I  think  it  was,  yes,  CTA  102. 
It  got  to  Gene  Epstein  who  in  turn  got  in  touch  with  j 
Carl  Saguin,  the  Cornell  University  astronomer,  and 
then  in  touch  with  Frank  Drake  who  runs  a  'dish' 
down  in  Puerto  Rico.  Drake  is  into  'pulsars'  which 
are  similar  to  quasars  except  that  they  don't  show  up 
on  the  visual  spectrum.  They  ail  decided  they  are 
imploding  and  revolving  and  are  sending  out  radiation 
which  reaches  the  speed  of  light  and  hits  a  curve, 
like  a  right  angle  curve  and  comes  out  in  'dit  dit 
dit  dit  dit!  At  the  time  of  CTA  102  it  was  hope- 
fully thought  to  be  intelligent  communication. 
Art:  Was  CTA  102  an  attempt  to  communicate  with 
other  being  in  outer  space? 
McGuinn:  It  was  an  attempt  to  communicate,  definitely.  I 
Although  Gene  Epstein  told  me  that  Am  waves  dif- 
fuse at  such  a  rapid  rate  that  they  never  get  past  the  j 
Van  Allen  Belts.  Which  was  a  depression. 
Art:  You'll  have  to  find  another  way. 
McGuinn:  Well,  he's  got  the  equipment.  They've  tried  I 
I  a  number  of  codes  and  failed.  The  way  I  see  it  any-  I 
I  one  hip  enough  out  there  to  communicate  with  us  I 
1  do  it.  Perhaps  they  are  the  unexplained    UFO  I 
I  sightings;  perhaps  we're  merely  bacteria  to  them.  I 
We  are  presumptuous  in  one  sense  that  we  want  to 
be  op  a  par  with  them.  I  mean  if  they  have  achiev-  j 
led  the  technology  to  get  here  then  they  are  far  I 
ahead  of  us  and  perhaps  they  wouldn't  be  interested  1 
I  in  our  sociology;  in  fact  they'd  probably  be  repulsed  | 
by  it.  ' 
I  Art:  It  would  take  a. unified  effort  on  the  part  of  any  | 
planet  to  be  able  to  make  such  a  contact, 
John:  Well,  what  we  had  hoped  to  do  was  to  go  over  I 
1  your  music  as  a  whole.  First  of  all,  what  do  you 
think  is  the  real  purpose  of  music?  How  do  you  | 
use  music? 

McGuinn:  Well,  in  my  mind  music  is  defined  as  a  I 
spiritual  language.  It  is  the  language  that  goes  beyond 
I  the  spoken  word.  It  communicates  emotions  which  are 
j  spiritual  in  essence,  you  know,  love,  hate,  which  is 
I  the  shadow  of  love,  right?  Music  communicates  all  I 
I  of  these  attitudes  and  1  am  very  sensitive  to  these  I 
I  attitudes,  and  also  I  am  a  strong  transmitter.  My  I 
I  feeling  is  that  I  can  do  good  deeds  for  humanity  by  [ 
I  singing  songs.  | 
I  John:  You  feel  that  is  where  you  belong,  where  you  I 
I  will  be  best  used?  i 
1  McGuinn:  I  feel  that  I  am  a  tool,  I  am  working  for  | 
j  a  higher  force  than  the  human  race.  [ 
I  Art:  That's  a  beautiful  way  of  looking  at  it.  Pure.  | 

McGuinn:  It's   not  really  a  very  common  way  of 
I  looking  at  what  I  do.  I  am  not  in  it  for  the  bread,  | 
I  the  fame  and  glory,  because  I  have  had  it  and  lost 
I  it  and  had  it  again  and  lost  it  again,  you  know  and,  | 
I  like  the  fame  and  glory  is  nowhere.  I  feel  that  I 

I  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  a  higher  force  whose  name  | 

I I  need  not  mention.  You  can  call  it  what  you  like, 

1 1  mean  you  can  call  it  'the  life  force  of  the  universe*. 

I  John:  Well,  when  you  say  Jesus  is  Just  Alright  do  I 

I  you  mean  the  life  force  of  what? 

I  McGuinn:  Well,  I  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  great  I 

I  prophet  and  was  in  tune  with  the  life  force.  Perhaps 
he  was  the  direct  result  of  the  life  force's  will.  1 1 
mean  you  can  use  the  word  G-O-D,  God,  you  know.  [ 

I  It's  over-used  and  underestimated  as  a  force.  1 1 

I  don't  like  the  word;  it  alienates  me  and  most  young 

I  people  today. 

I  Art:  There  has  been  too  much  dogmatism  concocted  I 
in  an  effort  to  pinpoint  the  basic  essenseof  the  force.  I 
McGuinn:  Right.  Dogmatism  is  a  human  imposition  on  I 

I  the  life  force.  It  is  a  free-flowing  thing  with  its  I 
own  rules.  It  finally  gets  down  to  Billy  Graham; 

I I  mean  he's  a  direct  Biblical  interpreter  who  says 

I  you  shouldn't  have  premarital  sex.  Well,  you  know, 

I I  don't  know  where  I  would  have  been  in  my  mar- 
I  riage  without  premarital  sex. 

I  Art:  There's  a  beautiful  logic  in  that. 
I  McGuinn:  Although  I  don't  believe  in  everything  that  I 
I  Billy  Graham  says,  I  do  believe  in  the  same  essense  I 
Ithst  he  does.  I  believe  that  we  are  all  crystals  of  I 
I  life,  each  human  being,  each  individual.  Each  of  us  | 
I  sees  the  entire  universe  from  a  different  aspect  or  I 
I  point  of  space.  I  believe  in  reincarnation  innately,  I 
I  without  any  indoctrination  at  all.  I  have  looked  in  I 
I  the  mirror  unde.r  candle  light  and  seen  different  I 


people.  I  saw  a  sea  captain,  I  saw  a  Fu  Manchu  j 
oriental,  1  saw  an  old  woman.  All  these  people 
were  about  to  die  and  somehow  all  these  people  | 
were  the  essense  of  me. 
John:  Can  you  seek  God  anywhere  you  want? 
McGuinn:  The  way  I  feel,  you  can.  You  can  start  | 
your  own  religion  and  have  it  exclusively  for  your- 
self or  you  can  join  the  Buddhists  or  the  Moselems. 
There  are  many  pathways  up  the  same  mountain. 
Art:  Do  you  suppose  it  has  been  the  case  that  there 
has  been  some  basic  underlying  truth  which  is  either 
innately  in  us  or  has  been  exposed  to  us  which  has 
been  distorted  over  the  years? 
McGuinn:  Yeah.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  spark  of 
soui  in  all  of  us;  we're  all  crystals,  as  I  said  be- 
fore. Like  life,  believe  it  or  not,  is  a  spiritual  ex- 
istence no  matter  what  we  do  with  it.  Hugh  Hefner 
has  a  soul,  somewhere.  It  doesn't  show  in  his  phil- 
osophy, it  doesn't  show  in  his  way  of  life.  But  he's 
got  one  and  someday  he'll  have  to  face  up  to  it, 
John:  Probably  be  quite  a  shock,  I  imagine. 
Art:  In  relation  to  drugs,  have  you  found  them  help- 
ful? Have  you  any  recommendations? 
McGuinn:  Yes,  I'd  say  so.  I  found  God  again  after 
I  took  LSD.  I  think  LSD  was  a  saving  grace. 
John:  Would  you  say  that  it  had  a  profound  affect 
on  your  life? 

McGuinn:  I  think  it  did.  Quite  possibly  without  the 
benefit  of  acid  I  might  .never  have  re-entered  spir- 
itualism. 1  might  have  remained  a  sceptical  agnostic 
the  rest  of  my  life.  But  I  was  able  to  see  the  life  in 
a  fern,  I  could  see  the  molecules  vibrating  with 
life,  I  could  see  love  in  it.  Not  that  I'd  advocate 
its  use  for  everyone.  Not  everyone  is  able  to  handle 
It.  There  are  certain  neurotic  people  around  who  are 
pre-psychotic  who  will  definitely  destroy  themselves. 
John:  Could  you  tell  us  about  the  things  which  have 
influenced  you  and  your  music? 
Art:  And  also  about  some  of  the  experiences  you  j 
have  had  which  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  you? 
McGuinn:  Okay.  Elvis  Presley.  Arthur  Hailey  and  the 
Comets  and  little  before  him.  Elvis  came  along  and  ! 
turned  me  on  so  dramatically  that  I  asked  my  parents  j 
for  a  guitar  for  my  birthday.  ' 
The  first  thing  I  learned  to  play  was  the  lead  break  j 
from  Woman  Love  which  incidentally  isthefirstbreak 
that  George  Harrison  ever  learned.  George  and  I 
are  from  the  same  era,  the  same  bags.  We  talked 
about  it  once  in  L.A.  When  I  went  into  folk  music  j 
there  was  Pete  Seeger  and  Eric  Darling,  the  Weavers, 
naturally,  Bob  Gibson,  Ray  Charles. 
Bob  Dylan  was  never  an  influence,  he  was  always  I 
a  competitor  of  mine.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  an  | 
unknown,  unsigned  to  Columbia  records  back  in  1961. 
That  was  in  Gerte's  Folk  City  in  New  York.  After  | 
I  met  him  in  1964  as  we  got  the  Byrds  together  he 
asked  me  if  I  was  the  same  guy  back  there  playing  I 
"all  that  banjo  shit".  We  were  playing  his  music  I 
I  electric  at  the  time.  Actually  without  any  reward  of  I 
|  any  kind  we  helped  Bob  Dylan  make  a  couple  of  mil-  I 
lion  dollars  that  he  otherwise  wouldn't  have  made.  | 
He  wasn't  a  star  in  the  U.S.  until  we  made  him  one. 
I  mean  he  never  gave  me  a  penny,  man. 
Art:  Did  he  thank  you? 

McGuinn:  Yeah,  he  did.  One  time  when  we  were  talk- 
ing for  about  six  or  seven  hours  he  said  he'd  help  I 
me  make  a  million  dollars.  I  haven't  seen  him  since  I 
his  motorcycle  accident  although  I  talked  to  him  on  I 
|  the  'phone  this  week  about  doing  an  album  together,  f 
We  are  doing  an  album  together.  j 
Art:  What  sort  of  an  album  are  you  going  to  do?  I 
Will  it  be  his  older  stuff,  his  latest,  or  will  you  just  | 
work  it  out? 

McGuinn:  He  said  "Come  on  in,  and  let's  cut."  If  ■ 
it  doesn't  work  out  alright  we  won't  release  it.  It's  I 
okay  because  he's  an  old  friend  of  mine;  I've  known  | 
:  him  for  about  eight  years  now. 

j  John:  Are  you  ever  affected  by  censorship  in  the  | 
recording  industry? 
McGuinn:  Not  at  all.  With  Jesus  is  Just  Alright  I 

J  there  is  a  certain  element  in  the  United  States  that  I 
feels  that  talking  about  Jesus  by  long  haired  hippies  I 
like  us  is  sacreligious.  There  are  certain  words, 
certain  anglosaxonisms  which  you  can't  use,  but  then  | 
again  I  feel  it  would  be  poor  taste  to  use  them  on  a 

I  record  anyway.  In  the  lyrics  of  a  song  we  could  say  I 
"He  urinated  on  the  park  bench It's  all  a  matter  of  | 

|  using  the  correct  terminology. 
I  trust  it  will  work  out  alright. 
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...  to  go  dead  on  us. 
with  nothing  wrong, 
with  nothing  right. 
.  .  .  one  hour  of  life. 
33  miles,  33  miles  on  it. 
born  into  death, 
with  a  turbo  II  engine, 
chauffeur  without  bearings. 
:strangers  in  mushroom  patches. 
'  the  sand  in  the  light, 
the  mud  on  the  glass, 
spineless  beggars  at  the  controls, 
the  blue  pig. 
stuck  like  the  other, 
like  a  human  rat  in  the  cabbages, 
bent  on  nothing, 
leaning  to  nothing. 

caught  in  flashes  of  fires,  refires,  misfires, 
held  in  hell  the  home, 
as  we  seize  deceive  young  cattle, 
where  storms  pass,  others  gather, 
we  wait  by  the  nets. 
.  .  .  if  we  all  try  the  keys? 
and  ruin  it  all? 
and  break  it  all? 
.  .  .  if  we  all  thrust  it  forward? 
what?  and  move? 
and  run?  and  try? 
we'll  stay  until  the  refire. 
but  others  wait  for  us. 
in  offices  that  hold  nothing, 
the  keys  fit  like  bank  notes, 
good. 

it  fires  and  pulses, 
like  an  inhuman  lifeline, 
the  stoppage  is  complete, 
the  land  routes  of  waters, 
the  vast  useless  roads, 
the  nonliving  properties, 
the  horrible  paralysis, 
neutral  negative  freight, 
cubes,  boxes  of  leakage, 
fragments  of  wanderers, 
wreckages  of  nomads, 
of  man  the  homeless  waif, 
not  magic? 

somehow,  suddenly  we  came, 
like  maggots  in  dead  reptiles, 
born  to  the  rock  bodies, 
shelterless  .  .  .  rootless, 
the  rage  rose  and  fell, 
they  ran  the  searchlights, 
we  screamed  and  waved, 
then  silence, 
zero  again, 
we  strand  ourselves, 
sheep  to  dying  messages, 
each  evening  they  come, 
to  the  rooms, 
they  come  at  night, 
to  the  quarters, 
to  align  the  dislocation, 
to  expose  the  Absence, 
and  propose  the  endless  ache, 
within  one  within  all. 
there  is  nothing  to  undo, 
except  begin  and  end  again, 
we  fall  back  on  the  keys, 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  meaning, 
the  callous  and  brutal  being, 
damn  delirium, 
useless  every  which  way. 
if  the  keys  should  f it .  .  . 
we  might  move  this  cripple, 
its  purpose  is  to  be  dead, 
in  your  hand, 
dead  beyond  recall, 
let  us  peer  at  the  crossroads, 
if  the  keys  work  .  .  . 
we  may  go. 

like  thieves,  like  orphans, 
into  the  sandstorm, 
into  the  night  tides, 
our  hands  our  arms  rebel, 
where  are  the  keys? 
were  there  ever  keys? 
there  were  last  night, 
no  searchlights, 
no  helicopter, 
no  flares. 

we  must  reach  the  sea. 
to  hear  a  cock  crow, 
in  perid  in  wait, 
the  weight  on  the  eyes, 
forever  in  the  hand 
the  keys  decay 
as  we  all  watch, 
and  so  we  leave  for  the  sea. 
and  if  not  then  not. 


Freeway 

a  play  in  one  act 

by  Sebastian  chumak 
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a  state  highway 
a  small  car 
late  afternoon 
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Once  There  Was  A  Way 


by  Robert 
Schwarzmann 


'Once  there  was  a  way 
To  get  back  homeward, 
Once  there  was  a  way 
To  get  back  home; 
Sleep,  pretty  darling, 
Do  not  cry, 
And  I  will  sing 

A  lullaby.' 


The  Beatles 


Beside  the  straight  black  highway  a  dirt  road  led 
downslope,  then  up  an  isolated  hill.  A  brick  farm- 
house stood  tall,  Victorian,  clung  to  by  sheds,  a 
small  barn. 

In  the  hour  before  dawn,  night  began  to  dissolve. 
Crickets  continued  to  rub  legs  in  mindless  rhythm, 
but  now  the  sparrows  were  awakening  with  desolate 
half-tones,  disjointed  stanzas.  And  from  across  the 
silhouette  of  dark  fields,  raucous  crows  cawed  into 
the  face  of  morning.  Now  and  then  a  car  on  the 
highway  rushed  into  view  and  flung  itself  into  the 
distance  with  a  whssshhhhh. 

Yet  the  house  was  tomblike.  From  an  upstairs 
window,  a  tight  squared  yellow  into  the  darkness. 
Laura,  now  dressed,  picked  up  the  last  of  her 
cosmetics  from  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers, 
and  then  put  them  in  the  white  suitcase,  already 
filled  with  her  belongings.  She  folded  up  the  blanket 
on  the  couch  she'd  slept  on  that  night,  and  went 
over  to  the  closet.  When  she  took  down  her  long 
red  coat,  the  row  of  bare  hangers  clanged  together, 
Laura  put  the  coat  on,  but  didn't  button  it  up. 

In  the  next  room,  in  the  double  bed,  Harry  was 
still  asleep.  She  could  hear  his  slow  breathing  through 
the  door.  The  polished  wood  door  seemed  somehow 
threatening,  unfriendly.  Then  she  remembered  how 
she'd  slammed  it  shut  last  night  so  the  walls  would 
vibrate  with  her  anger.  And  how  at  that  moment, 
after  long  hours  and  days  of  their  shouting,  she  had 
heard  his  voice  through  the  door  saying  as  calmly 
as  he  could  manage,  "yes,  I  think  you'd  better 
leave,  I  think  you'd  better  get  the  hell  out  of  here 
first  thing  in  the  morning,  like  you're  always  threat- 
ening. Cause  this  time,  baby,  I'm  not  going  to  make 
up,  Pm  not  gonna.  Do  you  hear?"  he  bellowed,  and 
she  had  visualized  him  twisting  out  his  chest  to 
make  the  phrase  a  bomb  exploding. 

Then  she'd  felt  pain  boiling  through  her  veins, 
steaming  her  brain  and  grasping  out  through  her 
curled  fingers, 

"Yeah,  I  hear.  Don't  worry,  you  goddamned  -  " 
her  words  had  cut  the  air  together,  a  rolled-up 
shrapnel  of  her  venom-streaked  insides,  and  then 
broke,  burst  as  the  crying  flooded  her  mouth  and 
eyes. 

But  now,  standing  in  front  of  the  window  and  watching 
the  eerie  black  trees  standing  like  long  tom  arms 
against  the  dark  sky,  last  night  seemed  like  so  e 
horror  movie  she'd  only  watched,  safe  in  her  seat. 
Only  the  dull  coldness  in  her  stomach,  along  her 
spine  was  real,  this  emptiness  which  said  softly, 
it's  over,  don't  you  see,  this  is  the  end.  Gotta  go, 
gotta  go. 

She  turned  from  the  sky  with  its  fluttering  birds, 
and  looked  round  the  room.  This  small  room  with  its 
bright  blue  walls  and  white  closet  door,  her  room  , .  . 
"Here,  this  is  your  room,"  Harry  had  said  to  her 
once  as  she  walked  in  in  her  red  coat,  he  carrying 
her  suitcase.  "We'll  put  all  your  stuff  in  here,  and 
anytime  you  want  to  be  alone  -"  he  smiled  and 
shrugged  -  "anytime  you  want  to  get  away  from 
me  for  awhile  -  I'll  never  come  in  here.  It'll  just 
be  your  very  own  room." 
"Oh,  it's  so  sweet,"  she'd  laughed,  seeing  the  way 
the  single  window  in  the  centre  of  one  wall  was  small, 
perfect,  cut  in  quarters  by  the  neat  white  frame,  "The 
farmer's  little  girl  must  have  lived  here,"  And  she 
had  walked  across  to  the  little  window,  looking  at  the 
shapes  of  white  snow  laying  like  cows  here  and  there 
across  the  brown-mud  fields,  and  the  distant  trees 
rattling  their  bony  branches  together.  It  all  seemed 
so  long  ago  .  .  .  three,  four  -  four  months  ago  .  ,  , 
so  long  or  so  short?  Then  she  turned  her  thoughts 
away,  and  shook  her  long  black  hair  back  over  her 
shoulders,  raising  her  head. 

Laura  walked  down  the  hall  and  stepped  softly 
down  the  narrow  white-bannistered  staircase  into 
the  windowlit  living-room.  The  silence  lay  heavy, 
resounding  around  the  deep  sofas,  the  straight  uptight 


wooden  chairs.  The  birds  jabbering  outside  seemed 
alien  -  the  birds,  the  wind,  how  indifferent  and  fat 
and  uncaring  it  all  was;  the  big  nature  thing  - 
I'm  going  to  get  away  from  nature  for  awhile,  she 
thought,  just  away.  , 

She  walked  through  to  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
semidarkness  went  through  the  ritual  of  putting 
dry  coffee  above  cold -water-filled  pot,  and  then  the 
plugging  in.  And  soon,  like  a  promise,  came  the 
blipp-blip-blop-blipp-op  of  the  coffeepot.  Then  she 
returned  soundlessly  upstairs. 

Quietly  she  opened  the  bedroom  door.  Harry  was 
lying  awake  on  his  back,  his  arms  folded,  coffin- 
like.  Now  he  turned  to  stare  at  her.  He  watched  her 
eyes  like  a  frightened  hunter. 

"Laura"-. 
"Yes". 

He  sat  up  a  little  and  looked  for  words,  then  blurted 
out,  "Laura,  for  Chrissake,  I  didn't  mean  it!  Look, 
don't  be  so  crazy,  willya?" 

She  began  to  swing  around  toward  the  doorway. 

"It*s  ridiculous!"  he  added.  "Look  -  "  he  opened 
his  hands,  in  some  vague  gesture,  then  gave  up  and 
lay  back. 

Laura  turned  to  him  again,  and  said  in  a  monotone, 
"I  put  the  coffee  on.  Then  I'm  going." 

Leaving  the  room,  she  heard  him  as  he  turned 
over  and  put  his  face  deep  in  the  pillow,  his  voice 
like  slush  melting  into  water,  "oh  God  God  God 
GawwwcL" 

She  tried  to  put  down  the  burning  in  her  eyes  as 
she  went  to  pick  up  the  suitcase,  then  looked  around 
the  room  for  any  signs  of  her  ever  having  lived  there. 
Don't  feel,  just  don't  feel  anything,  she  said  to 
herself  as  she  would  talk  gently  to  a  baby.  Just  ten 
more  minutes,  and  then  we're  far  away. 

As  Laura  walked  to  the  head  of  the  stairs,  Harry, 
his  housecoat  on,  his  eyes  red,  came  up  to  her  side 
and  put  an  arm  lightly  on  her  shoulder, 

"Please,"  he  said. 

She  turned  sideways,  lowered  her  shoulder  and 
walked  downstairs,  grasping  the  suitcase  handle 
so  tightly  it  hurt.  Noticing  this,  she  gripped  it  even 
harder.  He,  walking  several  yards  behind,  quickly 
composed  himself.  Little  fool,  he  thought. 

"You  think  I  meant  any  of  what  I  said  last  night?" 
he  called  out.  "You  know  how  I  get."  She  ignored 
him. 

"You're  out  of  your  head,"  he  shouted  moreangrily. 
"You've  got  noplace  to  go!"  Still  she  pretended  not  to 
notice  him, 

"Well,  where  the  hell  do  you  think  you'regonna  go?" 

"To  Brockville,  I  told  you,"  Laura  said  without 
looking  at  him,  anger  rising  in  her  voice.  "I'll  just 
hitch-hike  down  the  bloody  road,"  she  continued, 
stressing  each  syllable  as  though  to  show  how  de- 
grading it  Was  talking  to  him.  "Anyway,  I'm  sick  of 
arguing  with  you!" 

He  followed  her  through  the  living  room  as  she 
walked  quickly,  pushing  a  wood  chair  roughly  aside 
with  her  suitcase. 

Through  the  kitchen  window,  the  pale-green  fields 
and  hills  stretched  like  an  ocean  round  the  house.  A 
luminous  blue,  still  pin-pricked  with  stars,  was 
suffusing  deeper  and  more  intense  through  the  sky. 
And  there,  almost  framed  by  the  window,  a  stream  of 
pastel  white  was  arising  from  the  gold-edged  horizon. 

As  she  entered  the  kitchen,  all  of  this  struck  Laura 
with  the  force  of  some  intimate  revelation.  She  put 
her  siritca'se  down  next  to  the  table  and  opened  the 
red  curtains  wider  to  see  the  whole  view.  It's  just 
too  beautiful,  she  thought,  just  like  stage  lights 
coming  on  . , , 

They  had  met  at  a  party  in  a  Montreal  apartment 
high  over  the  city;  and  when  dawn  came,  they  and  the 
few  others  still  left  had  watched  the  brutal  night  sky- 
line become  a  crystalline  monument  of  children's 
blocks  reflecting  the  orange  light  and  blue  shadows 
of  clear  winter  morning.  They  had  walked  then  down 
a  central  downtown  street,  seeing  the  cars  and  people 
rushing  to  work,  like  the  gears  of  some  intricate 
and  gigantic  machine. 

And  now  the  same  sun  was  rising,  she  thought,  only 
on  something  colder  than  that  other  dawn. 

She  turned  to  the  stove  across  the  room  when  Harry 
came  in.  He  clicked  on  the  light  and  sat  down  at  the 
table,  leaning  on  it  with  folded  arms  and  staring 
glumly  at  its  stained  bare  surface.  He  seemed  tired, 
his  face  pale  and  unshaven,  eyes  baggy,  and  his  short 
black  hair  still  dishevelled;  he  hadn't  slept  much.  Now, 
as  if  to  rouse  himself,  he  took  outa  pack  of  cigarettes 
and  lit  one,  inhaling  deeply  and  blowing  out  a  thick 
cloud  with  a  pfffff  sound. 

Laura  at  least  was  awake,  acutely  nervous.  Non- 
chalantly she  poured  steaming  coffee  into  two  cups, 
and  brought  cream  and  sugar  to  the  table.  Harry 
took  another  drag  on  his  cigarette  while  she  sipped 
slowly.  Then  he  uncrossed  his  arms  and  leaned  across 
at  her, 

"Listen,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry.  Pm  sorry  for 
everything,  OK?  Nothing's  changed."  She  ignored 
him. 

"You  don't  really  want  to  leave  and  go  back  to 
Brockville  and  Will.  God,  he's  just  a  little  fink. 
Christ  -  you've  already  been  through  the  student 
drag.  What  would  you  do  there?" 


She  drank  slowly,  not  looking  at  him. 

"Hey,  are  you  listening  to  me?"  He  reached  across 
and  grabbed  her  hand,  but  she  clenched  it  away. 

"C'mon,  baby,"  he  said,  "you  don't  know  what  the 
hell  you're  doing.  Look,  I  said  I'm  sorry,  what  do 
you  want  me  to  do?" 

She  looked  up  at  him  for  an  instant,  then  spoke 
quickly,  spitting  the  dry  words.  "You're  not  sorry, 
you  aren't  really  sorry  at  all.  Your  little  apologies 
are  just  a  trick,  cause  then  you  turn  around  and  go 
back  to  the  slave-driver  routine." 

"Aw,  come  on!" 

"No,  really,  that's  the  whole  problem.  I  just  saw  it 
last  night."  She  twisted  one  finger  onto  another 
nervously,  and  jerked  her  hair  back.  "It's  always 
what  you  want  to  do  in  every  little  detail,  you  always 
gotta  have  your  own  way  and  win  -  like  complete 
domination,  and  that's  just,  you  know  -  there's  just 
no  way!" 

"Oh  yeah,  little  Miss  Freud,  you  better  believe 
it,"  he  sneered.  He  paused,  then  tried  another 
track.  "Look,  why  don't  we  stop  the  verbal  crap 
and,  uh,  your  little  games,  and  we'll  just  -  "  he 
shrugged  -  "try  to  -  just  work  together  for  once, 
OK?" 

She  shook  her  head.  "No;  not  by  your  rules,"  And 
she  made  a  cutting  motion  with  her  hands,  "I'm 
really  sick  of  arguing  -  Tve  thought  the  whole  thing 
through  and  I'm  packed  and  Pm  leaving,  so  -  you 
■know  ..." 

He  threw  open  his  hands  in  a  gesture  of  indifference, 
"Fine.  Great,  Like  if  that's  what  you  want,  go  back 
and  play  with  Silly  Willy.  Be  a  genuine  campus 
groupie.  Fine,"  and  he  dropped  his  hands  back  on  the 
table. 

He'd  finished  his  coffee  and  went  across  to  get 
some  more,  while  she  sat  fidgeting,  looking  at  her 
ringed  fingers.  He  stood  for  a  moment  hesitant  and 
watching  behind  her,  holding  the  hot  cup  in  both 
hands. 

"You  want  to  take  some  of  the  hash  with  you?" 
he  asked,  sitting  down  again.  Laura  looked  up. 
"Naw,"  she  began.  "You  know  how  good  it  is,  about 
the  best  there  is,"  he  said.  "OK?  A  couple  of 
ounces  , , ,  eh?" 

"Aw,  come  on,"  she  replied  impatiently,  "What  do 
I  want  that  stuff  on  me  for?  I'll  get  some  there  when 
Iget  settled." 

"Well  then,  money?  How  much  do  you  have  in  the 
bank  now?" 

"Oh  I  dunno,  a  hundred  and  some.  It's  enough,  I 
don't  need  anything  more  from  you,  don't  worry!" 

'"You  really  think  that's  enough  to  live  on?" 

"Yes,  thank  you,  it's  quite  enough,  you  know," 
she  retorted,  speaking  quickly.  "I  can  get  a  job 
there   really   easily  -  I've  got  all  the  contacts." 

He  nodded  sarcastically,  "Uh-huh  -  sorry  for 
even  asking,  I  should  know  better  by  now," 

They  sat  silently  for  a  few  minutes.  The  birds 
were  a  sea  of  noise;  there  must  have  been  hundreds 
singing  in  a  kind  of  hysteria.  Laura  looked  up  at  the 
window  and  realized  that  the  white  circle  of  flame 
was  above  the  horizon  and  beginning  to  flood  the  room 
with  yellow  light.  Harryfollowed  her  gaze,  and  realized 
she'd  soon  be  gone.  He  struggled  with  his  thoughts 
for  a  moment,  and  then  looked  across  at  her  eyes, 

"Look,"  he  said  softly,  "do  you  know  what  you're 
doing  to  me?" 

She  shifted  her  gaze  downwards.  "I've  got  to  go 
now." 

"At  least  have  some  breakfast." 
"I'll  eat  there,  it's  only  an  hour," 
"Well  ...  let  me  drive  you  in,  at  least," 
"Pm  hitch-hiking.  It  only  takes  an  hour,"  she  said 
expressionlessly,  getting  up  from  the  table.  Button- 
ing up  her  coat,  she  paused  and  hesitated.  " Anyway 
..."  she  muttered,  looking  for  the  right  words. 
Somehow  she  must  put  him  down,  or  the  memory  of 
him  would  burn, 
"Anyway,  your  -  uh  -  big  act  of  gentle  sweetness  and 
compassion  is  just  too  much,  you  know,  to  take  at 
this  point,  after  .  .  .  everything,"  she  said  slowly, 
feeling  that  the  words  were  incoherent  and  silly, 
"You'd  be  a  lot  more  honest  to  both  of  us  if  you 
just  got  angry  and  said  you  need  me  for  your , .  . 
power-games,  to  ,  ,  ,  "  There  was  silence.  She 
picked  up  her  white  suitcase.  He  just  looked  at  her 
and  fiddled  with  a  teaspoon  in  one  hand.  Then  he 


"You're  gonna  come  back  soon,  and  Pll  be  waiting, 
so  just  donft  be  afraid  to  ever  come  back,  OK?" 

Without  replying,  she  opened  the  door  and  walked 
out.  The  screen  door  flapped  back  with  a  groan.  She 
felt  a  tide  of  crying  straining  against  the  dam  of  her 
steadiness.  The  sun  was  so  bright  it  hurt  her  eyes. 
The  wet  grass  brushed  coldly  against  her  ankles. 

Behind  her,  from  the  darkness  of  the  house,  she 
heard  his  voice,  uneven,  twisting  through  emotion: 
"I  still  love  you,  you  little  bitch!"  The  phrase  lacer- 
ated her  mind  like  a  knife,  but  she  held  back  the 
water  in  her  eyes. 

Walking  mechanically  down  the  dirt  road  to  the 
highway,  Laura  felt  the  warm  sun  turn  to  cold  along 
her  spine.  The  chorus  of  birds  sounded  like  sarcastic 
applause. 

Above  her,  the  sphere  of  sky  was  clear  and  perfect. 
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your  facets  labour  against  you 

reflect  each  other  demoniacally 
both  of  us 
are  confused 
by  these  guises.  .  .  . 

who  are  you 
what  can  I  do 

when 

love  hate  happiness  melancholy 
come  too  rapidly  in  succession? 

edith  bottomley 


here 

bones  are  candle-wicks 
bleached  torches  lit  with  moss 
clean  tallow. 

here,  sockets  breathe  sight 

teeth  grasp  silence 

skulls  hold  time  like  honey. 


deirdro  laven'Ur 


haiku  from  a  train 


wires  wires  wires 
a  small  station 
stick  like  trees 
its  winter  winter. 


jud  levenson 


your  cup  is  beside 
the  cloth,  crumpled 
as  you  left  it,  hearing  the  drum 


whenever  it  rains 

the  young  widow  laughs 

the  pools  at  her  feet  are  red 


must  i  stir  again  with  april 
breathe  quick  again 

with  april 

unwrap 


from  a  winters  dust 


irom  a  winters  au 
for  this  lush  green  pain 

anne  mackay 


deb 


orah  munro 


when 

i  will  turn  to  you 

and  tell  you 

i  am  not  beautiful 


i  will  burn  all  my  silk 
and  bring  in 
many  flowers 


and  walk  softly 
in  another  country 

anne  mackay 


Miles 

So  much  of  me 
Spent  in  miles: 
Travelling 
Mostly  by  bus 
Train  and  plane 
Foot  and  thumb 
(and  then  some) 
All  directions 
Anytime 

Through  rocky  northern  wood 

Across  hot  dry  prairie 

Down  dusty  country  road 

To  village,  town,  and  city 

As  friend 

As  stranger 

This  urge  for  moving 

Yet  not  understanding  why, 

This  always  coming 

Just  to  leave, 

Each  place  a  home 

Each  face  a  known 

I  never  forget. 

Miles  - 

So  much  of  me 
Locked  up  in  miles. 

aeron  haarlem 


the  party  was  a  rocky  beach 
where  stones  touched  and 
locked  inward,  stones  are 
clenched,  i  was  a  stone, 
thrown  along  the  beach, 
bounding  off  chipped  eyes, 
stones  against  each  other 
clink  with  a  too  short  sound, 
the  party  was  a  rocky  beach 
where  stone  stared  inward 
and  screamed  silently 
too 

silently. 


bob  schwarzmann 


who  was  the  man 
staring 

so  boldly  across  the  room? 
his  broad  laughter  caught 
my  ear, 

i  watched  and  in  the  semi-darkness 

met  his  eyes 
and  held  the  stare 
just 

until  he  smiled  into  his  coffee. 


his  fingers 
were  slender 
in  their 
excellence. 


edith  bottomley 


art 

Alicia  Austen 


we  stand  in  griefjs  stiadow 
numbed  in  net  *%sj 

somehow  our  tears  1 
fell  from  our  eyes: 
we  could  not  see  thej 
only  eyes  echoing  a 

all  pain  not  undoj 

makes  you  o 
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deirdrtilavender 


V 

SgVfbc 

iflleean. 


i 


betw 
blooi 
have 
sunl; 
toda; 
in  my 
a  thoul 


io  many  wav 
In  thenighr" 
it  is  daygjlrfRomorr 

will  be  blossom 
sun.  I  have  collected 
fes  of  my  daysaftertomorro 
:e  will  be  a  torrent 
and  my  fingers  the 
red  mountains.  And  I 
ieen  the  future  shimmering 
'it,  leaving  my  shadow 
"  have  swum  too  many  day; 
■earn  sky,  till  today  beca: 


■Poinj^ 


ind  thousand  years  ago. 


bob  schwai 


rzrffann 


Autumn  19£Q 

Autumn 

in. this  co4H  (fctf-runs  and  antifreeze 
is  surely  thHRor  memory 
With  its  reek^fcdriving 

to  skid  n«?  into  verse, 

and  for  what  it's  worth 
t  can  sharpen  recoIlectionWrpencil 
and  record  onae  more 

the  face  alwayf  emerging  from  ballet  programs 
or  capture  the  magnetic  tape 
the  words  1  reread  from  a  passage  we  admired 
as  they  are  transfigured  into  sound 
like  notes  in  a  scarp 
that  leapt  to  magicat  a  downbeat. 

And  if  this  is)*hlfapy,  not  art, 
as  the  wiseWn  say  in  books  about  books, 
then  I  shall  oot  for  therapy;  I  guess, 
'  '    'e  the  other  for  the  ciphers 
_  ippy  home  lives 
an  abundance  of  boring  observations 
it  archetypes  and  abbatoirs. 

LoolS 

the  irS£c  ducks 
in  a  V  Victory 
Escape  tatlie  south^ 

afid  the  comidors  of  Parliament  reverberate 
with  legislate  buckshot: 

but  t  shall  sifl| 
about  what  I 


in  the  folds  of  my  winter 
cloak,  i  find  the  still 
we'd  taken  in  spring 
or  thereabouts 


^is  a  go^ still 

there  are  trees  in  bright 
arrangements,  a  river  beneath 
our  feet,  for 
ntrast 
ids,  in  bird  sweep 


of  total  love 
so  ravaging 

and  the  scales  of  me 
jire 

he  from  my  aching  ej 


s  curling  round 
our  summer  legs 


■ 


your  right  hand 
swallows  plurae 
their  Wue  forked 
tails. 

the  sun  is  behind  your  faj 


^  thejK  is 
^^mket 


i  is  green 
fcwhere:  our 

!Ret  is  unseen 
unnecessary 


\  a  bedside  book: 


I  love  you  forever — 


kHowith 


mop 

MCE 


4 

# 


The  skin  around  her  eyes^ 

'd  AaJbrm  timed,  geofij 
crevasses  and  w;» 
on  her  checks, 


you  are  shakin 
with  laughter^ 
quiet  paiiv 


haking.  n( 
iter  JHft  f 


Aw- 

4* 


my  hand  is  a  tentafve 

fc^^tchBttk 

towards 
butflpes  noH 
thaiRhe  fine  ! 


these  are  the  r 
we  were  caughJ 


nents 
,  by 


;  pub  n 

and  we  sal 

and  laughf 
I  with  i 


Epl 


easted  barmaid 
rting  and  serving  tankat^s 
jrtgbld  uider  .  i 
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Science  fiction  ijnf  its  ewi| 

a  much  revUed^efSj  \of 

•   ■  ■ k 

■         ■•  ■ 

is  fighting  for^fcs|>e/fel^ 


If  you  want  it 
and  fiction  and  lit 

There  are  times  when  Susan  Wood  envies  JudffS/H? 
Stevenson.  <*' 
Last  year,  Stevenson  was  Deputy  Education  Com-  w 
missioner. 

As  part  of  her  job.  she  helped  to  organize  and  run , 
student  councils'  non-credit  course  on  social  issues.  * 
When  the  course  proved  a  success,  she  helped  coun-  >■ 
cil  gain  senate  approval  for  it  to  be  continued  this 
year  as  a  student-directed  course,  for  academic 
credit.  Social  science  250  is  reported  running  well. 

Susan  Wood  has  been  trying  for  three  years  to  get 
a  course  on  science  fiction  taught  at  Carleton. 

With  no  success. 

"It  all  started  when  I  started  to  write  an  article 
on  'Science  Fiction  as  Literature'  for  a  Carleton 
sf  magazine,"  she  said. 

''I  argued  that  science  fiction  was  beginning  to  take 
itself  seriously  as  a  literature  and  should  be  taken 
seriously  as  a  field  of  study.  In  fact,  a  great  deal  of 
science  fiction  and  fantasy  material  was  already  being 
taught  on  english  courses  at  Carleton,  though  it  was 
not  treated  as  such  -  Tolkein's  Ring  trilogy,  1984 
and  Brave  New  World  are  probably  the  most  familiar 
examples. 

Besides,  I  argued,  science  fiction  is  a  truly  inter- 
disciplinary field  -  it  can  be,  in  fact  it  should  be, 
examined  from  the  point  of  view  of  scientists  in  all 
fields,  sociologists,  engineers,  in  fact  anyone  con- 
cerned with  where  man  is  going,  as  well  as  from 
the  strictly  literary  angle.  Studying  it,  in  fact,  might 
help  students  to  understand  all  these  different  points 
of  view.  So,  I  concluded,  why  not  offer  a  course  on 
science  fiction?" 

She  convinced  herself. 

She  also  convinced  Richard  Labonte,then  editor  of 
Hugin  and  Munin  in  which  the  article  had  appeared. 

Together  they  prepared  a  brief  for  the  english 
department,  proposing  that  a  science  fiction  course 
be  offered,  outlining  its  advantages,  suggesting  books, 
and  describing  similar  courses  now  being  offered  at 
several  American  universities. 

They  convinced  the  english  department,  which  last 
year  approved  in  principle  the  idea  of  offering  such 
a  course. 

And  there  the  matter  rested. 

No-one,  it  seemed,  was  interested  in  actually  teach- 
ing the  course. 

"1  began  to  get  paranoid,"  Wood  admitted. 

"I  figured  everyone  was  waiting  for  me  to  graduate 
and  go  away  so  the  whole  subject  could  be  quietly 
dropped.  But  I  didn't  and  it  wasn't.  About  twenty 
people  had  told  me  that  they  would  be  interested  in 
a  science  fiction  course,  so  I  decided  to  run  one 
anyway,  on  a  student-directed  noncredit  basis. 

"Professor  Jones,  the  chairman  of  the  english  de- 
partment, booked  a  room  for  us,  we  put  up  some  signs, 
and  suddenly  about  thirty  people  turned  up!" 

Enrollment  in  the  unofficial  "class"  finally  stabil- 
ized at  about  fifteen  people,  from  every  faculty 
and  school  except  architecture  and  every  level  from 
Q-year  to  Master's  level. 

We  also  have  several  non-Carleton  people  involved 
in  the  course;  the  only  requirement  is  interest." 

Interest  is  certainly  there.  How  many  people  do 
you  know  who'd  spend  their  free  time  reading  and 
take  two  hours  a  week  to  go  to  a  seminar  -  when  they 
didn't  even  have  to? 

The  class  is  totally  self-directed. 

"There  are  no  'teachers'  as  such  -  the  people  who 


"   The  opinion  of  students  actually 
involved  in  a  science-fiction  learn- 
ing experience  is  that  science 
fiction   is  a!  valid  and  valuable 
.  form  of  literature  and  should  be 
-r^ffered  as  a  credit  course, 
'.•■-fhe  nori^credit  seminar  style 
■  '/course  presently  being  offered 
';.T«esday  .tfigtyd   has  attracted  a 
fi  .bVoad  spp^sru/fi  of  interested  stu- 
V.dejis./rangiRg.from  Q-year  sci- 
...'erfee  »tb Jfparth (!yeac  honours  eng- 
■•'  .Iilsh^\^n*.''ri6rirstud0nts,  including 
'.'•■■■tj^j^totjepfl'aQlogists  and  a  Ca- 
•  ■■■^a^fp^ence-fietion  "fanzine" 
' '  \-:edlto>V-  \^ y ,  'J1 
' '." ■■,'.'"Fped'. M/sAti;  Sciepce  I,  says  he 
;\.^'Mtc^s-   baeically.'to  meet  people 
'.  ''.\^-'fehgce;  &}  corpmon  interest; 
'JV^/b^&'..reddipg;;^f  since  I  was 
if;  as  •well' .'come  and  talk 


sf*'"Is  a  decent 
fyiaS  '"and  Carleton 
one  credit 
i£  people  are 
•  care  about." 
'ftnijor  cytologist 
fwa|  laboratory, 
"ip^Ie  who  aren't 
jjt.'g  serious  in- 

h  ^tTpjaiouW  gain  no  ben- 
^j'^fjxUt  sf  course  she 
'C?1  •*'•'!?*  would  be  an 
students  '(>vho  are 
uTa^eton  to  be^offered  a 
i  f^Atdn^rary  literature, 
!  fge.'^ttioiT  te  'aa'contcmp- 

^UllyjoLV^ytotechnol- 


common  and  varied  interest 


=5s 


Stories  by  Susan  Wood  and  Rowan  Shirkie  ,  Art  by  Alicia  Austin 


ogist  working  the  same  laboratory, 
comes  for  intelligent  conversation 
on  sf  and  feels  that  it  "deserves 
more  appreciation  than  it's  been 
getting." 
A  credit  course  would  certainly 
"get  science  people  interested  in 
english  and  pass  an  arts  course 
they  otherwise  might  flunk." 

"Science  fiction  is  a  very  im- 
portant literary  form,  far  more 
important  than  people  know,"  says 
Deborah  Munro,  fourth  year  eng- 
lish honours  student. 
"It  offers  a  chance  to  get  to 
sources  of  a  form  just  born  about 
60  years  or  so  ago.  Science  fic- 
tion is  going  to  influence  other 
literary  forms,  and  the  writing  is 
comparable  to  modern  novels." 
A  credit  course  should  be  set 
up  on  sf  because  "it  considers 
things  and  problems  no  other  form 
faces." 

Mike  Glichsohn,  a  medal  winning 
science  student  from  Innis  College 
who  abandoned  work  in  his  master 
year  to  become  a  full  time  fan, 
attends  th<  seminar  because  he 
"enjoys  getting  together  with  in- 
tellectual and  literate  people  who 
are  capable  and  willing  to  discuss 
sf  at  a  level  above  Buck  Rogers." 
A  credit  course  would  benefit 
both  students  and  the  sf  field 
Mike  says,  "by  a  properly  de- 
veloped criticism  which  would  en- 
courage quality  science  fiction  and 
other  people  not  familiar  with  sf 
to  read  and  appreciate  it." 

d get  it -science 
l^bredit  package 

made  up  who  decided  they  wanted  the  course  decided 
how  it  should  be  organized,  what  books  they  talk  about. 
It  came  out  on  paper  as  a  fairly  structured  course, 
but  the  big  difference  was  that  it's  a  self -gene  rated 
structure,  not  an  imposed  one,"  Susan  said. 
The  actual  discussion,  though,  is  anything  but  struc- 
tured. 

"We  may  be  talking,  officially,  about  a  specific 
topic,  like  Harlan  Ellison:  or  is  it  necessary  to 
splatter  your  guts  all  over  the  page  to  be  a  great 
writer? 

Then  someone  tries  to  define  what  a  great  writer 
is;  and  someone  else  says  Ellison  stinks.  I  can't 
understand  what  he's  talking  about.  Now  Heinlein  - 
there's  a  great  writer.  And  someone  else  says 
'Aw,  Heinlein  -  he's  a  fascist'.  And  yet  another 
someone  else  says  'Define  what  you  mean  by  fas- 
cist' and  away  we  go,"  Susan  said. 
"It's  flexible.  People  get  to  explore  new  ideas 
or  just  talk  -  there's  not  enough  chance  to  express 
your  own  opinions  in  the  university,"  she  said. 

"The  only  time  I  really  care  about  going  off  the 
official  topic  is  when  the  horror  movie  fans  take  over 
the  discussion  and  start  telling  us  about  the  latest 
Godzilla  epic.  But  that's  just  because  I  dont  care 
much  about  monster  movies." 
Naturally,  the  people  involved  in  the  course  hope 
it  can  be  continued  next  year  -  for  credit  if  possible. 
"The  set-up  now  means  we  have  plenty  of  freedom, 
but  1  think  most  people  want  something  more  tangible," 
Susan  said. 

"It's  all  very  well  to  talk  about  self-directed  edu- 
cation, but  it's  hard  to  get  really  involved  in  a  seminar 
like  this  when  the  university  is  throwing  tests  and 
essays  and  final  exams  at  you  in  five  other  courses. 
As  long  as  we're  involved  in  a  credit  system,  non- 
credit  courses  are  going  to  have  the  same  lowly 
status  as  clubs  -  they're  fun,  but  you  drop  out  when 
the  'serious'  work  piles  up." 

Ideally,  she  feels,  the  science  fiction  seminar 
would  be  offered  as  a  student  -  run  course,  similar 
to  Social  Studies  250.  "It  should  be  an  interdisciplin- 
ary course,  rather  than  being  tied  to  any  one  de- 
partment," Susan  said,  adding  that  "it  only  started 
off  as  an  english  course  because  that's  the  depart- 
ment I'm  in,  so  I  knew  whom  to  pressure. 
"The  problem  with  a  real  interdisciplinary  course, 
she  admitted",  is  that  it  needs  senate  approval,  and, 
unless  you  have  a  group  of  people  like  council  push- 
ing, that  can  take  forever.  Besides  something  like 
the  poverty  course  has  an  obvious  importance  and 
relevance,  while  most  people  think  of  sf  as  little 
green  spacemen  chasing  giant  ants  who  are  carrying 
off  the  mad  scientist's  voluptuos  daughter." 
Next  year,  the  english  department  may  offer  a 
third-year  special  studies  course,  english  398,  to 
be  run  by  the  students  involved.  There  Is  a  chance 
that  the  science  fiction  course  may  be  offered  this 
way,  says  Susan,  "if  the  people  interested  get  or- 
ganized now." 
But  she  doesnt  sound  too  hopeful. 
Meanwhile  Carleton's  thirty-odd  sf  fans  buy  books, 
publish  three  magazines  of  science  fiction  com- 
mentary, attend  sf  conventions,  and  gather  to  natter 
about  their  thing. 
And  with  a  discussion  of  "Sex  in  Modern  Science 
Fiction  -  necessary  or  just  fun?"thesf  class  wanders 


coming 
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SJL  a11  ^0u  Fonda  frea^s  The 
Wild  Angels  will  be  presented  in 
Theatre  A  at  2:00,  4:30  7-30 
and  10:00.  The  Blues  club  will 
be  charging  50  cents. 

The  engineers  will  hold  a  closed 
meeting  of  their  faculty  board; 
'some  hon.  members  -  shame 
shame" 

However,  the  poli  sci  people  will 
hold  an  open  meeting  at  2:00  in 
602  Loeb. 

And  to  safeguard  all  those  people 
who  publish  instead  of  teach  there 
is  an  open  meeting  of  the  senate 
committee  on  copyrights  at  2:00 
in  room  357  in  the  engineering 
building. 

Concert  of  recorder  and  flute  mu- 
sic will  be  presented  in  room  264, 
loeb  building,  at  12:15  p.m.  This 
is  the  last  in  a  series  of  free 
concerts  sponsored  by  the  de- 
partment of  music. 

Public  Lecture:  Shakespeare  and 
Calderon  by  professor  C.A.Jones, 
fellow  of  trinity  college,  Oxford, 
and  visiting  professor  at  Brown 
university,  room  103,  chemistry 
building,  8:00  p.m. 

Saturday,  March  14; 

Rabbi  Z.  Wo  tit  en  stein  speaks  about 
the  Torah  and  business  ethics 
at  a  supper  forum  Cmelava  d'- 
malkah)  sponsored  by  Hillel  at 
the  Young  Israel  Synagogue,  627 
Kirkwood.  All  are  welcome  at 
8:15  for  free. 

The  fifteenth  Ontario  mathematical 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Carleton 
today.  Papers  will  be  given  in 
Rooms  252,  254,  255,  352  and 
356  of  the  physics  building  from 
10  a.m.  to  12:50  p.m.  Carleton 
professor  who  will  give  papers 
are  Dr.  A.  Shafaat,  Dr.  J.  Po- 
land, Dr.  K.  Clancey,  Dr.  J.N. 
Pandey,  Dr.  R.L.  Loy  and  Dr. 
P.  Tan.  The  invited  lecture  on 
Rational  Relations  will  be  given 
by  professor  Samual  Eilenberg  of 
Columbia  university  at  2:45  p.m. 
in  the  H.M.  tory  science  building 
theatre. 

Sunday,  March  15; 

The  Jewish  community  centre  and 
Hillel  are  sponsoring  a  night  of 
Israeli  folksinging  and  colour 
slides  at  151  Chapel  St.  for  free. 
The  time  is  8:15. 

Tuesday,  March  17; 

Today  is  St.  Patrick's  day;  be 
sure  to  wear  an  orange  patch. 

Despite  falling  attendance,  the  sci- 
ence fiction  seminar  continues  with 
an  even  mqre  obscure  subjectthan 
ever  before  entitled  -  "new  wave 
sf  -  can  you  understand  it?  do 
you  want  to?  I  bet  most  of  you 
never  even  knew  there  was  a 
new  wave  in  sf.  560  loeb  from 
7-9  p.m. 

Patrick  Watson,  the  bete  noire  of 
television,  will  be  here  in  res- 
idence lounge  at  12:45  to  take 
on  all  comers;  and  I  suppose  goers 
as  well. 

Wednesday,  March  18; 

Open  meeting  of  the  senate  com- 
mittee on  instructional  aids  will 
be  held  at  12:30  in  the  board 
room  in  south  am  hall;  it's  ac- 
tually a  devious  plot  to  bore  you 
all  to  death  so  that  they  can  re- 
nounce parity  at  this  committee 
level. 

The  sociology  dept  is  holding  open 
meeting  at  12:30  in  A720  loeb. 

Boundary  Layer  Control,  last  in 
a  series  of  films  on  architecture 
and  engineering  problems,  room 
256  mackenzie  building,  12:30p.m. 

Thursday,  March  19; 

An  open  meeting  of  the  unicentre 
management  committee  at  7:30  in 
the  senate  lounge  of  the  admin- 
istration building. 


Pollution  probe  meeting  at  7:30 
in  room  230  of  the  mackenzie 
building. 

The  fourth  floor  of  glengarry  is 
sponsoring  a  Marx  Brothers, 
W.C.  Fields  film  festival  to  pay 
for  the  tv  that  was  stolen  from 
their  lounge  last  year.  Featured 
tonight;  Duck  Soup  and  Bank  Dick. 
4-6  for  the  Bank  Dick  alone;  and 
7-12  midnight  for  the  double  fea- 
ture. $1.00  for  the  double  in  The- 
atre B. 

Public  Lecture:  Jane  Jacobs,  auth- 
or of  The  Death  and  Life  of  Great 


Friday,  March20; 


A  special  event  sponsored  by  the 
students'  association  inc.  the 
Carleton  will  come  out  for  the 
last  time  around  noon  and  for  the 
first  time  under  new  management 
and  the  last  time  this  year. 


Spring  Ball,  International  Ball- 
room Skyline  Hotel.  The  Geortje 


Saturday,  March  21 


Public  Lecture:  Jane  Jacobs  will 
speak  on  Canada's  Changing  Econ- 
omy, Alumni  Theatre  H.S.  south- 
am  hall,  8:30  p.m.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  annual  Alan  B.  Plaunt 
Memorial  Lectures. 

On  March  21  (Saturday)  AUS  will 
hold  a  party  in  the  paterson  lounge 
at  8:30  for  25  cents  members  will 
get  free  beer  and  a  band. 


Pollution  rally  at  which  theO  a\va 
river  will  be  buried  death  rnirch 
will  be  held  from  12:30  at  the  ad- 
min building  of  Ottawa  U, 

Elie  Wiesel  noted  author  will  speak 
at  the  Jewish  Community  centre 
151  Chapel  St.  at  8:15  the  charge 
is  $1.00.  (Saturday  March  21) 

AUS  movie  night  Blue  Max  in 
Theatre  A  at  5  and  7,  75  cents 
for  non-members  and  free  for 
members. 

The  blues  club  is  sponsoring  a 
concert  on  Sunday  March  15  in 
Theatre  A  at  8:15  for  $1.25  you 
can  see  Powerhouse  and  Heaven's, 
Radio  Blues  Band  with  Keith  Tupper 
as  mc. 


READ  THIS 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  the 
new  Students'  Council  positions  1970  -  1971 

CHAIRMAN  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
DEPUTY  CHAIRMAN  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
SECRETARY  OF  STUDENTS'  COUNCIL 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS  OFFICER 
DIRECTOR  CENTRAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 

CHAIRMEN  &  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING 


EDUCATION  COMMISSION 


HONOUR  BOARD  MEMBERS 


JUDICIAL  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS 


CHIEF  ELECTORAL  OFFICER 


HOMECOMING  '70 


WINTER  WEEKEND  '71 


SPRING  BALL  '71 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HANDBOOK 


EDITOR  OF  THE  HALCYON 


CHAIRMAN,  RADIO  CARLETON 


EDITOR  OF  THE  RAVEN 


ATHLETIC  BOARD 


CULTURAL  COMITTEE  -  to  organize 
concerts,  film  festivals,  art  exhibits, 
etc . 


LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 


PARKING  COMMITTEE 


BOOKSTORE  COMMITTEE 


FOOD  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 


TIMETABLE  AND  SCHEDULING 
to  assist  the  Registrar's  Office  in 
planning  schedules  and  lecture  timetables 


ORIENTATION  POLICY  COMMITTEE 


APPLICATIONS  NOW  BEING 
RECEIVED  IN  OFFICE  T-2 

 APPLICATIONS  CLOSE  MARCH  16 

Here  is  your  chance  to  work  for  your 
Student  Government  -  APPLY  NOW 
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When  the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  Jean  Chretien,  tabled  his  rhetorically  liberal 
but  deliberately  ambiguous  white  paper  on  Indian  policy  last  June,  he  could  not  have 
realized  the  extent  to  which  he  had  added  to  a  growing  sense  of  self-consciousness  and 
political  leadership  among  Canadian  Indians.  Indians  were  to  be  "persuaded"  that 
the  path  outlined  in  his  paper  would  lead  them  to  "a  fuller  and  richer  life".  In  his  pater- 
nal beneficence  Mr.  Chretien  certainly  was  not  prepared  for  the  type  of  opposition  he 
now  faces  in  the  person  of  Harold  Cardinal. 

A  young,  highly  articulate,  and  very  able  politician.  Cardinal  is  the  president  of  the 
Indian  Association  of  Alberta,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  National  Indian 
Brotherhood.  In  light  of  his  position.  Cardinal's  recently  published  book,  significantly 
titled.  The  Unjust  Society:  the  tragedy  of  Canada's  Indians,  is  not  the  isolated  pro- 
test of  one  unhappy  Indian.  The  fact  that  the  government  attempted  to  withold  publica- 
tion of  his  book  late  last  year  clearly  illustrates  the  official  fear  of  Cardinal's  powers  of 
"persuasion". 

Currently  Cardinal  is  on  a  speaking  tour  of  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  book,  an  uniquivocal  indictment  of  the  oppressive  policy  which  has  traditionally 
characterized  government  treatment  of  Indians.  Naturally  his  emphasis  is  on  the 
latest  evidence  of  that  tradition,  the  government  white  paper  on  Indian  policy. 

By  March,  Cardinal  hopes  to  present  the  government  with  a  ratified  version  of  the 
Indian  response  to  the  white  paper,  something  which  he  ominously  calls  a  Red  Paper 
At  the  moment,  contents  of  the  paper  are  secret;  but  considering  the  unanimous  re- 
jection of  government  policy  by  the  National  Indian  Brotherhood,  and  the  tone  and 
content  of  Cardinal's  Unjust  Society,  it  is  a  sure  bet  that  the  Red  Paper  will  further 
fan  the  flames  of  indian  discontent  in  Canada. 


The  cultural  annihilation  of  Canada's  Indians 


by  Peter  Lang 

chevron  staff 

In  the  Cardinal's  Unjust  Society  analyses  the  history  of 
Canada's  Indians  as  "a  shameful  chronicle  of  the  White 
Man  s  disinterest,  his  deliberate  trampling  of  Indian  rights 
and  his  repeated  betrayal  of  our  trust."  Yet  perhaps  histor- 
ically, he  hopes  that  his  book  will  inspire  a  radical  change 
m  those  attitudes  which  have  repeatedly  denied  the  Indian 
iir  lights  in  this  society 

Hopefully  this  book  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Cana- 
dian public  to  its  shame,  and  cut  through  bureaucra- 
tic doubletalk  to  show  what  it  means  to  be  an  Indian 
in  Canada  However  ahistoncal  his  hopes  may  be. 
Cardinal  does  present  a  reality  which  will  pre- 
dictably stir  liberal  guilt  and  definitely  add  to  an 
already  heightened  Indian  self-awareness 

Hp  makes  it  clear  that  Indians  do  not  want  the  White 
man's  pity  or  philanthropy  which  denies  his  right  to  be 
a  man  What  the  Indian  wants  and  now  demands  is 
his  right  to  decide  his  own  future,  a  right  denied  to  him 
since  the  inception  of  the  Indian  Act  in  1876.  Cardinal 
draws  attention  to  the  present  manifestation  of  the 
policy  by  citing  Mr  Trudeau's  speech  made  last  year 
in  Vancouver,  in  which  the  Prime  Minister  stated. 
"The  federal  government  is  not  prepared  to  guarantee 
the  aboriginal  rights  of  Canada's  Indians."  Cardinal 
feels  that  at  this  point  in  a  history  deliberately  aimed 
at  his  cultural  annihilation  the  Indian  is  at  the  fork 
in  the  road  Even  if  it  were  the  wish  of  Indians  to  be 
assimilated  into  Canadian  society  they  are  economic- 
ally politically  and  educationally  unprepared  for  the  so- 
called  equal  status  that  our  government  has  so  gra- 
ciously offered  them  in  the  white  paper. 

A  basic  insight  into  the  history  which  has  led  to  the 
present  Indian  reality  must  be  seen  in  the  government 
approach  to  treaties  Referring  to  a  statement  on  trea- 
ties issued  in  December  1968  by  the  Manitoba  Indian 
Brotherhood,  Cardinal  says  that  Indians  were  always 
at  an  overwhelming  disadvantage  when  "negotiating" 
Treaties  with  the  government 

Mosi  often  the  Indian  could  not  understand  the 
language  of  negotiation,  and  even  when  he  could,  had 
no  legal  counsel  to  make  sure  that  the  treaties  he  sign- 
ed contained  the  points  lo  which  -he  had  verbally 
agreed  Those  officials  who  represent  the  government 
at  the  signing  of  treaties  allowed  little  or  no  time  to 
explain  and  bargain  terms,  which  virtually  left  the 
Indian  with  no  choice  but  to  sign  the  treaty  immediately 
if  he  wanted  to  preserve  any  of  his  rights  at  all, 

In  fact,  the  practice  that  forced  a  chief  to  negotiate 
without  the  consultation  of  his  people  was  completely 
alien  to  his  political  tradition  Finally,  it  is  doubtful 
Ihat  the  Indians  understood  the  concept  which  bound 
their  heirs  to  an  eternal  agreement  based  upon  land 
values  Indians,  particularly  those  who  hunted,  valued 
not  land  but  the  animals  that  sustained  them  in  a 
nomadic  life  According  to  the  Indian  understanding 
of  treaties  he  was  guaranteed  the  right  to  hunt  game 
perpetually  so  why  should  he  be  concerned  that  the 
land  over  which  his  game  roamed  belonged  to  some- 
one else? 

Typical  of  these  treaties  which  in  reality  guaranteed 
nothing  to  the  Indian  is  the  rhetoric  of  treaty  eight 
And  her  Majesty  the  Queen  hereby  agrees  with  the 
said  Indians  that  they  shall  have  the  right  to  pursue 
their   usual   vocations   of  hunting,   trapping   and  fishing 


throughout  the  tract  surrendered  as  hereafore  des- 
cribed, subject  to  such  regulations  as  may  from  time 
to  time  be  made  by  the  Government  of  the  country, 
acting  under  the  authority  of  her  Majesty,  and  saving 
and  excepting  such  tracts  as  may  be  required  or  taken 
out  from  time  to  time  for  settlement,  mining,  lumber- 
ing, trading  or  other  purposes. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  the  Indian  could  not  have 
understood  the  implications  of  his  actions  in  signing 
treaties,  the  government  knew  exactly  what  it  was 
doing.  Treaties  were  not  a  guarantee  of  aboriginal 
rights  but  a  legal  justification  of  the  government  for 
settlement  and  the  extraction  of  valuable  natural 
resources 

Yet,  says  Cardinal,  as  fraudulent  as  these  treaties 
are,  they  do  symbolize  the  commitment  of  government 
to  the  Indian  people  Treaties  do  recognize  Indians, 
however  questionably,  as  a  sovereign  people  As  such, 
treaties  are  the  legal  basis  for  present  Indian  demands 
to  have  their  rights  recognized  and  renegotiated.  Bui 
Cardinal  notes  that  the  government  was  not  content  to 
wait  until  the  Indian  National  Committee  had  reached 
and  documented  treaty  rights  before  Chretien  tabled 
his  policy. 

Quite  significantly.  Chretien's  paper  advocated  two 
points  which  when  enacted  will  permanently  prevent 
the  recognition  of  treaty  rights: 

•  a  transfer  of  federal  responsibility  to  the  provin- 
cial governments  who  never  did  sign  featies  with  In- 
dians, and  thus  have  no  legal  responsibility  to  aoide 
by  the  conditions  described  therein,  and 

•  the  appointment  by  the  government  of  a  claims 
commissioner-  (who  has  already  been  appointed  at 
this  date)  who,  "in  his  judgement",  will  decide  which 
Indian  claims  are  negotiable. 

Concluding  his  chapter  on  treaties  Cardinal  says, 
To  regain  the  confidence  of  our  people,  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  must  reinstate  our  treaties  Upon 
this  foundation  and  upon  this  foundation  only,  the 
government  of  Canada  still  can  embark  on  an  honour- 
able undertaking  with  the  Indian  peoples". 

In  view  of  the  appointment  of  the  claims  commission- 
er and  Trudeau's  statement  on  treaties,  it  would  seem 
that  the  government  has  made  up  its  mind.  Cardinal 
is  hardly  unaware  of  this  when  he  says  that  the  gov- 
ernment's aims  are  so  obviously  geared  to  doing  away 
with  our  reserves  that  every  program  offered  by  the 
government  becomes  suspect  When  Cardinal  verb- 
alizes Indian  proposals  he  does  so  wirh  the  awareness 
that  they  will  be  aborted,  but  in  doing  so  he  effectively 
cuts  through  the  rhetoric  and  exposes  the  true  intent 
of  government  Indian  policy 

The  piece  of  legislation  which  completely  emasculat- 
ed the  Indian,  in  terms  of  ability  to  determine  his  own 
political  and  economic  future,  was  the  Indian  Act 
Subject  to  a  few  amendments  since  1876.  the  act  is 
still  in  effect  today  By  the  Indian  Act  a  minister  of 
Indian  affairs  through  his  person  and  through  his  a- 
gents  rules  virtually  as  a  dictator  over  a  completely 
arbitrary  and  utterly  ,  powerless  Indian  local  govern- 
ment Furthermore,  the  finances  of  the  reserves  are 
almost  exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  Depart 
m6nt  of  Indian  Affairs  Cardinal  points  out  that  the  es- 
cape from  that  tyranny  is  enfranchisement  whereby 
the  Indian  is  expected  to  deny  his  birth  right,  declare 
himself   no   longer  as   Indian   and   leave   the  reserve. 


divesting  himself  of  all  his  interest  in  his  land  and 
people. 

This  course  of  action  is  one  that  any  Human  being 
would  hestitate  to  take.  To  the  Indian  it  means  that  he 
must  leave  his  home,  the  community  of  his  family, 
to  which  neither  he  nor  his  wife  nor  his  children  may 
ever  return  All  this  to  enter  a  society  which  he  gene- 
Tally  finds  prejudiced  against  him.  The  Indian  Act 
even,  goes  to  the  inhuman  limit  of  requiring  any  in- 
dian women  to  prove  that  her  child  is  the  legitimate  off- 
spring oT  an  Indian  father  so  that  her  cmta  can  claim 
"full  Indian  rights"  on  the  reserve. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  Indian  education,  says 
Cardinal,  is  the  fact  that  all  decision-making  has 
been  done  without  Indian  consultation.  Originally, 
it  was  the  practice  of  government  to  leave  education 
to  the  missionaries  whom  Cardinal  condemns  in  no 
uncertain  terms  In  his  analysis  missionaries  came 
only  to  preach  and  to  convert,  and  cared  little  even 
when  they  understood  that  their  way  disrupted  In- 
dian society.  Their  presence  destroyed  the  cultural- 
and  spiritual  traditions  of  the  Indian,  and  became  a 
divisive  factor  among  Indians  themselves.  Fre- 
quently they  provided  the  government  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  more  easily  direct  a  divided  people.  Work- 
ing in  league  with  government,  the  missionary  used 
government  to  enact  legislation  against  such  native 
practises  as  the  sundance  and  the  potlatch:  and  further- 
more, to  insure  Indian  attendance  at  residential 
schools. 

Since  the  1950's  the  government  has  assumed  res- 
ponsibility for  Indian  education  but  their  attitude  to- 
wards Indian  decision -making  in  education  remains 
the  same  as  that  of  the  missionaries.  Cardinal  pro- 
poses: 

If  education  is  to  be  one  means  of  breaking  the  shack- 
les of  Indian  poverty,  an  entirely  new  pattern  of  au- 
thority must  be  initiated,  and  education  must  be  re- 
defined to  make  it  relevant  to  the  needs  and  culture 
of  the  Indians  of  Canada.  Any  further  federal-provin- 
cial master  agreements  in  education,  or  anything 
relating  to  Indian  education,  from  now  on  must  be 
arrived  at  with  total  Indian  involvement. 

Of  the  federal  paper  on  Indian  policy  suffice  it  to 
say  that  Cardinal  considers  it  the  government's  plan 
to  finally  and  formally  repudiate  Indian  treaties.  To 
read  Cardinal's  book  and  to  follow  his  political  actions 
is  to  understand  that  the  Canadian  Indian  no  longer  has 
any  faith  in  the  white  government  in  Ottawa,  and  is 
now  issuing  a  warning  that  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  attitudes  and  actions,  the  Indian  has  no 
choice  but  to  actively  rebel  against  those  who  oppress 
him.  The  following  words  of  Cardinal  must  strike 
many  parallels  in  the  contemporary  struggle  for 
human  liberation 

We  will  not  trust  the  government  with  our  futures 
any  longer.  Now  they  must  listen  to  and  learn  from 
us  The  young  generation  that  is  even  now  flexing 
us  muscles  does  not  have  the  patience  that  older  lea- 
ders have  shown  But  driven  by  frustration  and  hos- 
tility, they  will  organize  not  to  create  a  better  so- 
ciety but  to  destroy  your  society  which  they  feel  is 
destroying  our  people  This  is  the  fork  in  the  road 
that  the  government  and  non-Indian  society  must  re- 
cognize 
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Indians  planning  studies  for  new  Institute 


by  Bob  Schwarzmann 

Consider:  there  are  240,000  status  In- 
dians in  Canada.  Yet  in  1968-69,  only 
186  made  it  to  university.  Only  one  out 
of  every  eight  Indians  has  got  beyond 
Grade  eight. 

Among  the  Indians  and  in  government, 
great  debates  continue.  Reservations  be- 
ing compared  to  detention  camps.  The 
government  asks  whether  Indians  want  to 
be  pushed  into  the  mainstream  of  white 
Canadian  society,  or  protected  on  their 
hunting  grounds  as  wards  of  the  Great 
White  Mother.  The  devil  or  the  deep 
blue  suburbs. 

So  it  was  not  surprising  when,  this 
past  weekend,  20  Ontario  and  Quebec 
Indians  invited  to  Carleton  to  advise  on 
a  possible  Indian  Studies  program,  turned 

m 


thumbs  down  on  the  project  unless  they, 
rather  than  whites,  decided  the  cur- 
riculum. 

"They  rejected  any  kind  of  patroniz- 
ing attitude."  says  sociology  prof  Vic- 
tor Valentine,  "any  idea  of  the  whites 
trying  to  do  something  to  help  the  In- 
dians. For  once,  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  the  whites.  They  aren't 
so  sure  they  aren't  the  ones  who  are 
superior." 

The  conference  chose  a  group  of  In- 
dians to  serve  as  the  President's  Com- 
mittee, to  report  eventually  to  President 
Dun  ton  on  the  program. 
.  And  so  far,  all  options  are  open.  What 
was  originally  conceived  as  a  program 
in  native  culture  and  language  may  take 
on  aspects  of  sociology,  history,  political 


science,  when  it  opens  in  the  summer 
or  fall  of  1971. 
"They  have  a  completely  different  con- 
cept of  education  than  we  do,"  says  stu- 
dent co-ordinator  Marlys  Edwardh,  "in 
which  all  our  specialized  fields  becomea 
single  study." 

The  eventual  program  will  be  designed 
both  for  native  and  white  students.  Al- 
though no  Eskimos  are  on  the  President's 
Committee,  Eskimo  studies  may  be 
included,  and  partial  Indians,  such  as 
the  Metis,  will  be  encouraged  as  stu- 
dents. 

The  federal  government  pays  university 
fees  for  all  status  Indians  and  Eskimos, 
but  others,  such  as  the  Metis  and  others 
whose  mothers  are  not  pure  native,  are 
excluded  from  federal  programs  for  sta- 


Edocation  for  the  Indians  came  first  from  the  churches.  As  part  of  their  plans  to  convert  the  Indians,  instruction  in  the 
white  man's  ways  was  provided  out  of  the  zealous  charity  to  the  Indian.  This  photo,  taken  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
shows  one  aspect  of  Indian  education.  Hopefully,  Carleton's  institute  of  Indian  studies  will  help  the  Indian  to  teach 
himself. 


tus  Indians. 
They  may  need  financial  help  from  the  1 
university,  and  many  Indians  may  need 
tutorials  in  English  and  white  culture 
and  history  -  the  kind  of  thing  white 
kids  absorb  automatically  in  childhood 
from  just  living  in  the  mainstream 
society. 

This  second  area  of  Carleton's  Indian 
policy,  the  special  assistance,  would  be 
handled  by  students'  council  and  go 
along  with  a  more  liberal  admission  | 
policy  for  native  students. 

"Our  present  admissions  regu_ 
tions  will  probably  need  very  little 
change,"  says  Valentine.  "Gradel3isn't 
the  only  qualification  required  right 
now." 

Basic  ability,  rather  than  the  qualifi- 
cations required  of  white  students,  would 
be  the  criterion  in  this  new  interpre- 
tation of  admissions  policy. 

Valentine  says  that  although  other  uni- 
versities, such  as  Trent  and  Western, 
have  Indian  Studies,   Carleton  is  the  I 
first  university  to  have  its  program  | 
decided  by  Indians  themselves. 

He  adds  that  Ottawa  is  a  good  lo- 
cation for  such  a  program,  because  of  I 
the  ample  library  and  studies  of  the 
National  Museum,  which  could  be  made  | 
accessible  to  students. 

The  President's  Committee  on  Indian  I 
Studies  includes  Wilfred  Pelletier,  who  | 
headed  the  Rochdale  College  Indian  Stud- 
ies, Yvon  McRae,  Louise  Toulouse,  Jean  | 
Goodwill,  and  is  chaired  by  Ernie  Ben- 
edict. 

It  will  probably  not  report  for  five  or  j 
six  months. 

So  far,  the  program  has  had  full  sup- 
port of  President  Dunton  and  all  the  | 
deans. 

But  whether  the  administration  wants  I 
it  just  to  add  to  Carleton's  big-L  Lib-  i 
eral  mythology,  or  whether  such  a  pro- 
gram could  embroil  itself  in  the  ac-  I 
tuality  of  native  status  and  problems, 
the  government's  disregard  for  treaties 
and   all,   are   two  entirely  different  | 
motives. 

There's  the  one  about  the  Indian  who  I 
visits  Toronto,  sees  the  billboards  and 
slums,  his  brother  on  skid  row,  and  | 
says   to  himself,  "I'd  rather  be  Red  J 
than  dead." 

Will   he   want  to  come  to  Carleton?  I 


The  crossroads  of  reality  and  myth... 


by  Lloyd  Caitaiosai-  an  Indian  working  for  the  Kenora  alcohol  and  drug  foundation. 


I PROPOSE  THAT  RACIAL  integration  in 
Canada  is  impossible. 
This  proposition  is  sad.  It  smashes  the  liberal 
dream.  It  eliminates  the  democratic,  optimistic 
claim  that  we  are  finding  our  way  to  a  harmonious 
blending  of  the  races.  It  dynamites  the  foundations  of 
the  Indian  and  Eskimo  Association  and  similar 
organizations.  It  asserts  that  the  Indian  reserve  and 
Whitetown  Canada,  for  all  practical  purposes  and 
with  unimportant  exceptions,  will  remain  separate 
social  communities. 

I  am  saying  racial  integration  is  impossible  without 
qualification.  1  just  can't  see  it  happening  from  the 
Canadian  society.  In  effect,  I'm  not  kidding  myself 
about  realities. 

All  Canadian  cities,  towns  and  townships,  today, 
no  matter  what  their  ethnic  proportions,  are  ruled  by 
whites  for  whites.  I  don't  see  the  odd  Indian  Reeve  or 
MP  as  being  anything  more  than  tokens.  No  harm  is 
done  by  an  Indian  who  has  little  influence  and  no 
power;  he  will  always  be  pointed  to  as  an  illustration 
of  civic  broadmindedness. 

Oh,  sure,  people  talk  about  the  concessions  iVpn 
by  Indians*  at  city  hall  or  in  the  department  of 
education,  but  in  reality  these  concessions  are  just 
that  —  the  grudging  small  price  that  whites  are  willing 
to  pay  for  peace  and  quiet  on  the  reserves  and  from 
Indian  organizations.  No  one  can  seriously  maintain 
that  the  Indian  has  ever  gotten  or  is  currently  getting 
a  fair  shake  from  Whitetown. 

The  proposition  would  seem  to  place  me  in  the 
camp  of  the  bigots  and  locate  me  with  the  hopeless, 
also  probably  the  racists.  It  puts  at  ultimate  zero  the 
efforts  of  the  tough  and  high-minded  who  are  giving 
their  lives  to  the  dream  of  equality  among  men. 

Yet  I  am  convinced  that  integration  in  Canada  is  a 
sentimental  not  a  doctrinal  idea.  We  came  to  the  idea 
late  in  Canadian  history  and  it  disappears  readily 
from  the  rhetoric  of  politics  -  though  not  from  the 
list  of  sacred  democratic  aims  -  at  the  first  sign  of 
indocility  The  vast  fuss  of  improvements  in  Indian 
communities  is  not  aimed  at  integration.  Few  are 
afflicting  us  any  longer  with  such  a  tiresome  lie.  AU 


these  measures  are  primarily  aimed  at  the  prevention 
of  civic  commotions,  secondarily  at  assuaging  the 
conscience  of  Whitetown  and  finally  helping  the 
Indians.  Priorities  tell  the  story. 

The  country  of  Canada  is  a  white  man's  country 
conducted  according  to  white  customs,  and  white 
laws  for  white  purposes.  I  would  not  even  argue  that 
whites  should  not  run  the  country  for  their  own 
interests,  but  they  can't  see  that  racial  integration  is 
one  of  these  interests,  except  in  perilous  self-deceit. 
Whites  like  Indians  so  long  as  they  themselves  are  not 
disturbed  by  Indians.  Whites  have  no  objection  to 
bettering  the  Indians'  lives  so  long  as  it  does  not  cost 
much,  and  as  long  as  it  leads  to  the  continuance  of 
Indian  reserves  and  so  does  not  present  the  threat  of 
genuine  integration  at  any  level.  The  white  condition 
for  Indian  betterment  is,  to  put  it  simply,  separation. 

Why  is  it  so  hard  for  whites  to  say  clearly  that  you 
do  not  want  Indians  or  Blacks  living  among  you  and 
sharing  your  world?  There  must  he  dozens  of  reasons 
playing  on  one  another.  One,  1  suppose,  is  that  you 
are  ashamed  to  admit  you  do  not  subscribe,  after  all 
to  a  glorious  myth.  Another  is  the  Christian  message 
that  binds  you  to  brotherhood.  But  as  something  in 
yGiif  understanding  of  Christianity  made  possible  the 
acceptance  of  slavery,  it  continues  to  make  possible 
the  shunning  of  Indian;  2S  Jess  worthy  than  your- 
selves. Often  enough  this  is  accompanied  by  sr.  aching 
conscience. 

Another  reason,  I  suppose,  is  that  after  476  years 
Indians  are  still  strangers  to  whites.  It  is  a  rare  white 
man  who  is  really  acquainted  with  an  Indian.  Almost 
as  though  arranged  by  whites. 

A  commanding  reason,  I  would  guess,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  mystique  of  progress,  in  the  belief  that 
by  nature  everything  must  somehow  improve  all  the 
time.  Thus,  the  present  degradation  of  Indians  can  be 
waved  aside  by  referring  to  better  things  to  come,  as 
come  they  must  to  the  deserving,  perhaps  in  another 
century  or  two  or  three. 

Scientific  evidence  of  Indian  and  white  likeness,  in 
all  qualities  except  skin  colour  does  not  alter  white 
attitudes,  even  among  the  educated.  A  certain  fragile 


chumminess  has  developed  between  the  open-hearted, 
friendly  and  well-educated  on  both  sides.  But  this 
involves  a  few  thousands,  not  several  tens  of 
thousands,  and  is  far  from  equality  and  fraternity, 
and  is  no  evidence  of  any  important  social  chance. 

These  encounters  do  not  mark  a  road  to  inte- 
gration but  only  the  nervous  response  of  a  few 
well-intended  persons. 

In  giving  up  on  integration  I  am  not  giving  up  on 
the  Indians  but  on  the  whites.  Whites  attitudes  are 
the  problems.  Sadly  enough,  there  is  only  one  place 
where  we  have  registered  even  a  mild  success:  we  have 
more  or  less  integrated  poverty.  The  liberal  view  is 
that  patience  and  persistence  will  in  the  end  perform 
the  miracle.  The  enemy  is  ignorant.  Whitetown's 
resistance,  accordingly,  is  stubborn  but  penetrable  by 
knowledge  and  association. 

Let  me  put  forward  more  general  testimony  in 
support  of  my  proposition.  The  race  situation  is 
marked  by  growing  expression  of  distrust,  hate,  and 
fear  on  the  part  of  both  Indians  and  whites;  growing 
disillusionment  throughout  all  the  reserves;  increasing 
belligerency  of  young  Indians  and  their  leaders; 
increasing  impatience  of  our  Dad-Whitey;  growing 
isolation  cf  the  Indian  middleclass  who  have  made  it; 
growing  uselessness  of  treaties  between  Indians  ahu 
whites  as  Indian  demands  become  more  basic  and 
white  resistance  more  determined. 

The  outside  agitation  is  Whitetown  itself.  It  is 
important  to  recognize  that  separation-non- 
integration  is  the  way  it  has  always  been.  The 
fostering  of  the  illusion  that  integration  is  an 
achievable  goal  is  bad  enough  in  its  effects  on  Indians, 
some  of  whom  may  still  entertain  a  vision  of  their 
children  foregathering  in  total  equality  under  the 
white  yum-yum  tree.  But  the  illusion  is  sinister  in  its 
likely  consequence  for  whites.  By  engaging  in  it  they 
are  leaving  themselves  unprepared  for  the  grand  final. 

What  is  necessary  is  the  development  of  a 
Canadian  democratic  system  which,  in  itself,  allows 
men  to  be  equal  and  live  in  peaceful  co-existence,  but 
maintains  the  existence  of  two  or  three  viable 
separate  societies. 


You've  heard  about  our  foreign  policies... 


here's  a  great  new  domestic  policy 


A  new  offer  exclusively  for  our  North  American  clients 


We  know  how  you  feel.  Well  sure  the  buffalo  are  gone.  But  it's  no  use  crying  over 
spilt  blood.  After  all  the  times  they  are  a'changin  and  AMERICAN  EMPIRE  is  the 
company  that  changes  with  the  times.  We  know  that  it's  hard  to  keep  the  old  cus- 
toms hard  to  ra1Se  the  kids  to  respect  them.  That's  why  AMERICAN  EMPIRE'S 
new  domestic  policy  is  what  you  need.  We'll  subsidize  you  in  retaining  your  cul- 
ture and  having  some  land  to  call  your  own.  All  you  have  to  do  is  sign  or  have 
signed  a  treaty  or  two  with  one  of  our  subsidiary  governments.  After  all  your  land 
is  our  land  and  it's  in  good  hands  with  AMERICAN  EMPIRE.  How  well  we  know 
the  value  of  human  dignity. 
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